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THE    KNICKERBOCKER    MAGAZINE. 

EDITED   BT    LEWIS   QATItORD   CLARK. 

rrhU  18  pronounced,  by  the  press  of  Ameriea  and  England,  **tbe  best  Magazine  in  America.*^ 
It  has  now  be^un  its  thirty-fourth  volitme,  and  iti  its  list  of  upward  of  a  hundred  contributorB^  ar<$ 
fouud  tiie  names  of  every  distinguished  writer,  male  and  female,  in  America,  with  several  equally 
protnineiit  of  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Sweden,  etc.  A  hew  volbme,  containing  a  superb  engravings 
a  portrait  of  the  editor^  eiieraved  by  Cheney,  from  a  painting  by  Elliott,  was  commenced  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  ld4!>.  Ihe  following  notices  of  the  Knickerbocker  are  from  the  American  and 
Knglisb  press,  to  which  might  be  added  huudrcds  of  others. 

•*  The  last  Knickerbocker  is  exceedin«;ly  good.     Some  of  the  articles  are  worthy  of  Blackwood*i 
palmiest  days.     Tkt  Editor's  Table  iS  in  Mr.  Clark  s  happiest  vein;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remark- 
♦  able  degree." — Sew  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

**  The  Knickerliocker  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.     It  exhibits  a  monthly 
variety  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  br  ability.** — National  Intelligencer. 

**  The  Knickerbocker  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
petition ID  the  higher  walks  of  literature.*' — Albany  Argus. 

^*The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  is  now  beyond  a  question  the  magazine  of  the  conntry.     Who-i 
^ver  wishes  bis  money's  worth,  and  something  over,  let  him  Subscribe  now  to  *  Old  Knick,*  and   ^ 
oar  word  for  it,  the  Editor's  Table  alone  will  amply  satisfy  his  expectations.    It  is  not  a  period!- 
eal  to  be  lightly  glanced  over  and  thrown  by,  but  it  forms  a  library  book  to  save  and  re-read.    A  U 
aet  of  the  Knickerbocker,  bound  up  in  volumes,  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  our  popular  libraries,  is  Vi 
more  consulted  (so  the  librarian  has  often  told  us)  than  any  other  similar  work." — Boston  Daily 
J'ttmscript.  ^ 

The  London  Examiner. ^^^^TWiB  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  Unitecl 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of 
imitation  by  our  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

London  Morning  Chronicle. — **Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us.  wo  are  inclined  to  consider 
this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  tiigniy  interesting,  instruc- 
tive and  amusing." 

HSDirOTZOXr    ZN    »RZ0B    to    OZiUBg. 

The  publisher  has  determined  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring  the  Kniekethoeker  withiil    ^ 
the  means  of  all,  and  invites  the  attention  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  circulating  the  best  Amer^ 
icon  literal ure^  to  the  following  terms  to  clubs,  viz : 

For  fivis  copies  sent  to  one  address,  the  price  will  be    $20  00 
»    tfen      *•  "  **  ••  35  00 

»•  twenty  •*  ,       «•  "  "  60  00 

Post  Masters  Uironghout  the  United  States  are  itavited  and  requested  to  act  as  agents.  To  all 
thoso  who  may  interest  tbemselves  ib  getting  up  clubs,  we  will  send  a  copy  Jree  so  long  as  they 
keep  dp,  add  remit  regularly  the  yeariy  payment. 


To  the  Subscribers  and  all  interested  in  our  Wofk. 

The  publisher  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  who  have  manifested 
their  unabated  interest  in  the  Knickerbocker,  by  sehding  subscribers.  Quite  a  number  have  donid 
so.  and  no  doubt  with  a  very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  some  friends,  our  list  might  be  doubled. 
As  a  further  inducement  for  this  effort  on  the  part  of  our  patrons,  we  wish  to  say,  that  no  pains  olr 
expense  will  be  spared  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  and  our  pages  will  prave  that  our  read- 
ers will  receive  at  least  as  large  a  share  of  benefit  from  our  increased  means  as  we  could  expect 
ourselves. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE. 

Enterprising,  active  agents  are  wanted  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States,  to  procure 
subscribers  for  the  Knickerbocker.  To  compiettent,  active  persons,  with  satisfactory  references, 
the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  allowed.    Apply,  post  paid,  to  Samuel  Hueston,  139  Nassau-street, 

GREAT  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

FOt7R  TEARS    FOR   TKN   DOLLARS. 

The  nindersigned  will  give  the  Volumes  of  the  Khickerbocker  for  the  years  1847,  *48,  *49,  aild 
*50,  to  all  persons  who  will  remit  to  him  ten  dollars,  in  funds  current  in  this  city,  post  paid, 
l^  Back  Volumes  or  Numbers  supplied,  and  a  cohiplete  set  for  sale. 
Specimen  Numbers  sent  free  of  charge  on  application,  post  paid. 
Tkrms — $5  per  ahnum  in  advance.    All  remittances  must  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  Publisher, 

139  Nassau-street,  New-Vdrk. 
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«ES  AT  EnROPE  DtlRDfG  1848. 


MAGYAR  AND  CROAT, 

past  jear,  wlricli  has  just  dosed  its  iron 
tr  ever,  has  been  fiiU  of  solemn  warnings. 
God  of  Nations  has  caiflBed  the  sun  of  pros- 
ID  shine  with  unwonted  splendor  upon  this 
»Btr  whilst  dark  night  has  fallen  upon  the 
parts  of  the  Old  Worlds    Ours  has  been 
iph  of  the  sword  and  the  victory  of  the 
»;  powerful  and  honored  abroad,  prosperous 
|ki^»py  at  home — ^who  would  not  be  grateful 
lefa  blessings  ?    But  fearful  and  sad  has  been 
Mb  of  our  transatlantic  brethren ;  thrones 
been  orertumed  and  kings  banished  from 
Isod ;  nations  have  risen  in  arms  to  fight 
their  own  kindred  and  the  voice  of  lib- 
s  been  drowned  in  the  cries  of  murdered 

is  in  fa«t  no  epoch  in  modem  history, 
Borope  has  been  so  universally,  so  deeply 
Neither  the  bloody  times  of  religious 
during  the  thirteenth,  nor  the  unin- 
wan  of  the  seventeenth,  not  even  the 
of  awliil  commotion  at  the  end  of  the 
,  can  show  us  any  year  so  fuH  of  sud- 
WToIations  and  thorough  changes  as  the  year 
From  aQ  sides  and  at  every  instant  do  we 
political  stage  invaded  by  new  actors,  so 
tedly  appearing  and  so  little  known  be- 
\  we  have  hardly  time  to  examine  their 
and  trace  their  origin  to  centuries  lobg*^ 
when  a  new  race  appears  and  claims  its 
a  the  groAt  drama. 

the  French  Revolution  has  produced  this 
European  movement,  is  only  in  some  res- 
tnie.  For  the  revolution  of  last  February 
not  a  political  movement ;  it  was  not  brought 
by  a  party,  or  the  people,  nor  foreseen  by 
who  profited  by  it,  mueh  less  by  those  who 
i|i  victims.  It  was^  as  all  the  world  now 
nothing  leas  than  a  social  revolution,  full 
ed,  meanness  and  sadness.  Still  it 
fia  providential  end,  which  will  characterize 
hiilory,  when  the  smalhietos  of  means,  the 
of  agents,  the  miseries  of  detail,  will 
in  the  distance,  leaving  nothing  on  its 
canvass  but  great  world-moving  events. 
leas  than  the  establishment  of  a  Re- 


public in  France  was  necessary  to  rouse  formal, 
palsied  Germany,  to  give  new  hopes  to  Poland, 
tt>  crrertbrow  the  proud  mediceval  house  of  Habs- 
burg  and  to  break  the  chain  that  rivetted  Italy  to 
its  eternal  oppressor^ 

Pauris  was,  as  usual,  the  spark  that  set  fire  to 
all  the  combustible  material  of  the  ContiDeut. 
The  flame  spread  rapidly  and  the  proportions  of 
the  gigantic  conflagration  are  hardly  yet  deter- 
mined. Far  from  it ;  but  ideas,  institutions  and 
men  begin,  at  least  here  and  there,  to  appear  in 
the  dark  m^l6e  :  tendencies  are  showing  them- 
selves and  taking  form,  plans  for  the  future  are 
marked  out  and  cognate  elements  combine  for 
common  purposes.  We  begin  to  see  the  two 
great  principles  now  agitating  the  Continent  of 
Europe  :  the  desire  of  forming  new  political  in- 
stitutions and  the  resurrection  of  the  nationality 
of  ancient  races. 

The  latter,  a  uMvement  only  about  sixteen 
years  old,  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  the 
most  interesting ;  it  has  already  overthrown  an 
ancient  dynasty  and  broken  up  Empires  of  a 
thousand  years^  standing ;  thanks  to  it,  Germany 
is  no  longer  German,  Hungary  no  longer  Huu- 
nish,  and  Greece  no  longer  Greek.  By  its  magic 
touch  there  rises  in  the  very  centre  of  Germany 
a  Bohemian  nation,  counting  millions,  speaking 
a  new  language  and  claiming  its  own  time-hon- 
ored institutions !  In  the  land  of  the  proud  Ma- 
gyar, five  millions  of  Croats  suddenly  shake  off 
their  fetters,  invoke  the  memory  of  their  ances- 
tors, who  fell  defending  their  hearths  and  their 
faith  against  the  legions  of  Trajan,  and  send  an 
army  to  enter  triumphantly  the  old  Imperial  city ! 
Moravia  all  at  once  remembers  its  Sclavonic  ori- 
gin and  joins  the  great  League  into  which  even 
Silesia,  that  richest  province  of  poor  Prussia,  is 
anxious  to  be  admitted.  AU  clamor,  all  fight  for 
the  restoration  of  their  nationality,  but  all  at  the 
same  time  claim  greater  liberty  and  perfect  in- 
dependence. For  it  is  the  people,  the  so-called 
low  people,  who  alone  had  preserved  the  nation- 
al tongue  of  their  forefathers.  Now,  of  a  sud- 
den, nobles  and  scholars,  high  and  learned  men, 
remember  their  long-forgotten  mother  tongue,, 
seek  for  its  purer  forms  in  distant  centuries,  free 
it  from  the  rust  of  ages  and  wield  the  polished 
weapon  from  the  professor's  desk  and  the  preach- 
er's pulpit,  in  the  salon  and  the  Parliamentary 
HaU,  in  behalf  of  their  great  and  noble  cause. 
Tired  of  being  French,  or  German,  or  Magyar, 
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bten  Ims  fortonata  than  even  the  smallest  of 
Earopean  races — ^for  never  during  that  long  se- 
ries of  centuries,  and  amidst  all  the  overthrows 
avi  chaagea  of  which  their  country  has  ever 
been  the  theatre,  had  they  found  the  hour  or  the 
place  to  recover  their  independence  as  a  people. 
And  yet,  in  apite  of  Macedonia  and  Rome,  their 
first  but  not  successful  enemies,  la  spite  of  the  Bul- 
garians who  imposed  their  own  name  upon  a 
part  of  their  native  land,  in  spite  of  the  Turks, 
who  for  centuries  have  occupied  the  larger  por- 
tiott  of  their  country — ^in  spite  even  of  the  Magy- 
ar and  the  Auatrian  who  reign  over  the  rest,  they 
bad  remained  uncorrupted  and  undismayed  amid 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  The  cry  of  nation- 
ality had  been  heard  far  away  in  their  vast  step- 
pes and  found  an  echo  in  their  hearts,  warmly 
attached  to  the  memory  of  their  forefathers  and 
fall  of  ardent  love  of  independence.  They  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Magyar :  a  handful 
of  men,  they  had  risen  against  millions  of  a  proud 
and  warlike  race  that  had  ruled  them  since  time 
iouaemorial,  and  now  they  had  come  to  claim 
the  assistance  of  their  brother  Slaves.  For  Slaves 
they  had  ever  been,  and  Slaves  they  were  y«t 
with  heart  and  soul.  But  the  Magyar  hated 
them,  for  he  was  their  conqueror — and  the  Teu- 
ton hates  die  Slave. 

And  with  this  hatred  they  had  lived  for  a  Choa- 
aand  years,  conqueror  and  conquered  in  the  same 
land,  yet  ever  separated  by  all  the  external  signs 
which  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  vic- 
tory of  one  and  the  defeat  of  the  other  race : — 
the  Magyar,  alwaya  on  horseback,  always  in  arms, 
proudly  displaying  the  insignia  of  command  and 
showing  himself  master  of  the  soil ;  at  his  side 
the  not  leaa  proud  Croat,  cultivating  under  the 
rade  dominion  of  foreign  masters  fields  whose 
harvest  would  not  be  his,  covered  with  miserable 
sheepskins,  chained  to  the  glebe,  with  no  tradi- 
tions but  slavery  and  no  legal  existence  but  in  the 
words  of  his  lord :  fUb9  mig&ra,  gen$  contrihuau 
mttpotiMS  nulla! 

But  now  the  Croaf  s  ancient  nationality  was 
resuscitated ;  a  long  forgotten  people  they  reap- 
peajed  on  the  stage  and  claimed  their  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  their  vote  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe. 

With  the  modesty  of  true  pride  they  spoke  not 
of  the  daya  of  ancient  Rome  when  their  fathers 
•wned  all  the  rich  lands  from  Brave  to  Danube, 
fifom  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  where  now  stands 
the  city  of  Belgrad  and  where  the  mighty  river 
•addenly  tama  its  course  towards  the  East.  They 
disdained  to  quote  their  own  historians  who,  car- 
ried aws^  by  their  pride  and  patriotism,  count 
the  in^rial  Assyrian  and  the  Ulnstrious  Trojan 
among  the  ancestors  of  their  race ;  they  disdained 
«?an  to  say  with  the  unlettered  of  their  own 


brethren  in  fierce  simplicity,  *'  we  are  Romans.** 
They  were  content  to  be  Slaves. 

And  Slaves  the  Croats  are,  even  the  first  bom 
of  the  Sclavonic  race ;  for  their  traditions  say 
that  when  Rome's  Proconsuls  made  the  yoke  of 
the  Eternal  City  unbearable,  ancient  lUyria  (of 
which  the  Croatia  of  our  day  formed  part)  sent 
three  armies  out  uuder  the  command  of  three 
brothers.  Tchech,  Leek  and  Russ  were  their 
names  and  three  great  kingdoms  they  founded : 
Bohemia,  Poland  and  Russia.  But  the  vast 
steppes  of  Iliyria  were  a  sad  inheritance ;  they 
were  the  gigantic  high  roads  on  which  tribe 
after  tribe,  nation  after  nation,  poured  down 
from  the  mysterious  East  upon  the  fertile  lands 
of  Middle  Europe.  They  came  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  they  came  by  millions,  and  the  poor 
Sclavonians  bowed  their  head  like  the  pliant  reed 
before  the  storm  and  rose  again  after  it  had  passed. 
Six  times  had  they  seen  fierce  and  savage  hordes 
pass  through  their  land  towards  the  West,  never 
to  return,  when  there  came  a  still  fiercer  horde 
and  a  more  savage  tribe  from  the  distant  Ural 
mountains.  They  were  brothers  of  those  Huns 
who,  under  Attila,  had  filled  Western  Europe 
with  horror  and  carnage — the  last  on  the  native 
soil  of  the  Croat,  but  invincible  warriors  and  a 
powerful  nation.  Millions  followed  each  other 
in  vast  armies  during  the  whole  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, fearful  enemies,  striking  terror  into  their 
foes  by  their  countless  numbers  and  strange  tac- 
tics, until  finally  they  found  themselves  lords  of 
the  soil  and  gave  to  their  new  conquest  its  Latin 
name  Hungaria.  But  Magyar  was  the  name  by 
which  they  were  then  known  to  their  brethren 
and  Magyar  they  are  still  in  their  features,  lan- 
guage and  manners.  Brave  and  intelligent,  they 
hide  under  the  calm  and  reflective  physiognomy 
of  an  Oriental  nation,  a  passionate  heart  and  an 
enthusiastic  spirit. 

Germany  gave  them  civilization  and  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Christian  faith, — ^their  great  king,  St. 
Stephen,  a  constitution  breathing  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  race  because  a  mighty  and  re- 
nowned nation.  The  whole  of  lUyria  owned  them 
allegiance,  and  Hungary  was  already  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  when  their  king  Mathias 
entered  Vienna  and  was  crowned  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Still  they  retained  their  laws  from 
the  times  of  St.  Stephen  and  preserved  them  no- 
bly through  all  the  invasions  of  Tartars,  the  con- 
quests of  Turks  and  even  the  wars  with  great 
Austria ;  for  those  institutions  were  based  upon 
that  only  solid  foundation  of  all  legislation,  na- 
tional genius,  which  it  were  well  for  the  Euro- 
pean nations  of  our  day  not  so  entirely  to  aban- 
don for  the  sake  of  mere  theoretical  liberty  or 
I  fantastic  notions  of  nationality. 

♦  ▲boat  the  year  1000. 
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Admirable  ae  these  laws  and  institutions  were, 
they  still  bore  from  the  beginning  the  germ  of 
their  final  destruction  in  them ;  their  leading  prin- 
ciple being  that  the  only  means  of  governing  the 
strange  diversity  of  subjugated  populations  by 
the  few  and  the  strong,  was  the  paramount 
strength  of  the  royal  power.  This  principle  was 
handed  down  as  a  government-tradition  to  all 
the  successors  of  St.  Stephen.  Besides,  the 
Magyars  gave  laws  only  for  themselves,  the  con- 
quering nation ;  they  only  were  thus  organized, 
remaining  forever  a  victorious  army  in  the  land 
of  those  who  have  ever  been  nothing  more  than 
plehs  contrilmens.  They  were  all  of  them  no- 
bles and  warriors,  owning  the  land  by  the  right 
of  their  sword  and  holding  it  under  tlie  title  of  a 
military  fief.  Hence  their  barbarous  latin  term 
Insurrection  for  the  military  service  that  every 
Magyar  is  obliged  to  render  for  his  fief,  hence 
also  the  Magyar  word  Hussar  for  \he  soldier, 
whom  every  twenty  had  to  send  mounted  into 
the  field. 

Thus  diey  prospered  and  becan^e  more  pow- 
erful abroad  and  more  tyrannical  at  home,  ex- 
torting from  their  weakened  monarchs  greater 
liberties  and  higher  privileges — but  always  for 
the  Magyar  alone ;  the  Croat,  the  German,  the 
Roumain  or  Walachian  remained  still  plebs  nulla. 
Their  period  of  greatness  and  success  was  how- 
ever rapidly  drawing  to  an  end.  The  Turk, 
their  fearful  neighbor,  had  grown  bolder  and  more 
and  more  dangerous,  until  the  Crescent  threat- 
ened once  more  to  banish  Christianity  from  Eu- 
rope. Army  after  army  was  poured  into  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  fortress  after 
fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Infidel.  And 
a  strange  king  was  the  king  of  the  Magyar, 
whom  Providence  called  upon  to  resist  Soliman 
the  Magnificent,  the  conqueror  of  Rhodus.  Na- 
ture had  marked  him  for  a  strange  fate,  for,  bom 
before  his  time,  he  was  a  bearded  youth  in  his 
fourteenth,  and  a  gray  headed  man  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  Betrothed  even  before  he  was  born 
and  crowned  when  two  years  old,  he  ascended 
the  throne  at  ten,  was  married  at  fifteen  and  died 
at  twenty.  What  a  master  for  the  proudest  no- 
bility of  Eprope !  What  an  adversary  for  the 
first  general  of  his  age !  Three  hundred  thous- 
and Turks  invaded  the  land  of  the  Magyar,  and 
at  the  fearful  battle  of  Mohacz  fell  forever  the 
national  life  and  independence  of  Hungary ;  a 
part  of  the  beautiful  country  was  made  a  Turk- 
ish province,  the  remainder  passed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria,  and  Hungary,  after  a  race  of 
unparalleled  brilliancy  and  after  a  most  heroic 
and  romantic  resistance  takes  foreign  masters 
and  is  buried  in  the  history  and  the  monarchy  of 
Austria. 

A  sad  fate  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Magyar 


under  Austrian  rule  !  Bloody  are  the  pages  of 
his  history  daring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  for  fearful  is  the  struggle  between  the 
proud  freeman  and  the  cunning  oppressor.  The 
accounts  of  their  rebellion  form  the  most  lamen- 
table history  of  any  nation,  and  such  were  the 
affects  of  their  stubborn  resistance  and  the  licen- 
tiousness and  cruelty  of  the  Imperial  armies, 
that  at  one  time  human  flesh  was  publicly  sold 
in  the  land  of  the  noblest  race  of  Europe ! 

The  skillful  policy  and  the  patient  genius  of 
the  Austrian  sovereigns  were  directed  towards 
a  complete  change  of  their  constitution ;  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  was  to  be  established  and  the 
language,  the  customs  and  the  laws  of  the  Mag- 
yar were  gradually  suppressed.      Their  pride 
was  broken,  and  never  was  a  race  prouder  of 
their  tongue  and  more  jealous  of  their  liberty. 
Even  the  Magyar  of  our  day  shows  it  yet  in 
every  word,  in  every  action.     His  tall,  muscular 
stature  is  that  of  the  man  given  from  early  child- 
hood to  rude  bodily  exercise ;  the  fierce,  piercing 
look  speaks  of  unyielding  pride,  and  his  costume, 
the  brilliant  **  dolman"  of  the  Hussar,  richly  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  pearls  and  but  partly  cov- 
ered by  the  *'  Attila"  tunic  of  black  velvet,  re- 
minds him  constantly,  in  form  and  name,  of  his 
lofty  descent.      The  noble  Magyar — and  every 
Magyar  is  noble— never  appears  without  his  large 
curved  sabre,  trailing  on  the  ground,  and  whilst 
elsewhere  the  Halls  of  Legislature  are  closed  to 
the  armed  man,  the  Magyar  enters  them  boldly, 
his  left  hand  on  his  sword  and  his  brethren  say  : 
He  had  his  arms  and  he  has  voted ;  his  vote  then 
was  a  free  vote  !  The  Magyar  loves  his  language, 
and  a  beautiful,  sonorous  language  it  is,  by  its 
natural  loftiness  and  majesty  of  expression  weH 
fitted  for  a  people  of  warriors  and  orators,  and 
the  very  fact  ^at  it  is  an  idiom  separated  from 
all  other  known  tongues  in  the  world,  a  language 
"  without  a  mother  or  sisters,"  but  adds  to  its 
peculiar  charms.     That  die  Magyar  is  often  car- 
ried away  by  his  national  pride,  and  in  solemn 
earnest  assures  us  that  his  Lords  are  more  noble 
than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  that  some  of  them 
trace  their  descent  through  Attila  up  to  Noah,  or 
that  St.  Stephen  is  the  first  saint  in  Heaven,  and 
that  the  Revelation  was  given  to  the  world  in 
the  language  spoken  in  Heaven,  in  Magyar,  is  a 
failing  also  of  other  nations  of  Europe  and  may 
well  be  pardoned  in  a  people  sighing  under  a 
foreign  yoke  and  delighting  in  dreams  of  former 
greatness. 

For  dreams  were  all  the  Austrian  left  him  from 
the  times  of  the  chivalrous  Ferdinand,  whom  he 
called  in  to  his  aid  and  made  his  king,  to  save 
him  from  the  Infidels,  to  the  days  of  fallen  Met- 
temich.  Not  that  there  was  a  tyrannical  dispo- 
sitipo  in  the  mpnarcbs  of  Austria,  or  a  national 
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hatred  sgainst  the  Magyar,  but  tke  Habsburgs 
had  erer  tumed  their  eyes  only  to  the  Occident, 
wd  dieir  ambition  had  always  been  to  retain  for 
Awtiia  her  rank  as  a  Western  power.  All  in- 
lerastB  and  exigencies,  not  subservient  to  this 
their  gffeat  aim,  were  set  aside  and  overcome. 
Hiss  the  inmiense  Empire  gradually  crystalli- 
isd  aroond  the  small  hereditary  provinces  in 
Gennany ;  Italian,  Bohemian,  and  Slave  were 
eipally  sacrificed  to  these  German  tendencies, 
and  the  whole  policy  of  Austria  reduced  itself 
to  her  resistanee  of  all  development  of  constitu- 
tioaal  rights  at  home  and  the  claims  of  nation- 
ality abroad. 

Prompted  by  such  motives,  she  deprived  the 
Magyars,  one  by  one,  of  their  high  privileges,  re- 
ganifess  of  all  the  solemn  promises  made  by  every 
Emperor  before  his  election  as  king  of  Hungary 
lad  ia  spite  of  the  humble  prayers  and  urgent  re- 
oienstranees  of  the  oppressed  race.  A  German 
Goveraor  took  the  place  of  their  self-chosen 
Palatin,  military  and  civil  offices  were  given  to 
itrangeri,  foreign  troops  were  sent  into  their 
land  and  quartered  on  nobleman  and  priest,  and 
even  their  £uth,  that  of  Calvin,  was  not  spared 
hy  their  catholic  masters. 

And  still  the  Magyars,  fretting  and  sighing  un- 
der the  hard  yoke,  were  a  noble  and  a  loyal 
race ;  for  when  the  great  Frederick  drove  Maria 
Theresa  from  all  her  hereditary  states,  Hungary 
became  the  asylum  of  the  fugitive  Empress,  who, 
the  royal  infant  in  her  arms,  appeared  in  the 
Biidst  of  the  assembled  nobles  to  implore  their 
asnstance  for  their  king.  And  they  drew  their 
■wards  and  crowding  round  their  august  guest 
they  cried :  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro !  Their 
devotion  and  their  bravery  saved  the  Austrian 
moaarehy  and  they  were  told  that  the  slave  who 
had  saved  his  master's  life  was  free ! 

Bat  soon  both  their  loyalty  and  their  services 
were  forgotten,  when  Joseph  II.  sacrificed  all 
that  was  left  of  freedom  and  independence  in  the 
land  of  the  Magyar  to  his  fanciful  plans  of  mak- 
ing Austria  one  great  homogeneous  monarchy. 
The  kingdom  was  treated  like  a  conquered  pro- 
vince, royal  commissaries  exercised  unlimited 
powers,  the  last  privileges  were  taken  from  cities 
and  communities  and  a  simple  imperial  edict 
abolisbed  with  one  stroke  all  the  rights  and  im- 
mmnties  of  the  Magyar  nobles !  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  reorganized  after  German 
models,  the  Magyar  language  was  prohibited 
and  the  German  imposed  as  the  tongue  of  him 
who  thus  conquered  Hungary  in  times  of  undis- 
tnibed  peace.  The  Magyars  trembled  with  in- 
dignation at  such  unmerited  insult,  but  before 
they  could  rise  to  avenge  their  grievously  offen- 
ded race,  Joseph,  unhappy,  sick  and  doubting 
hiflHetf^  fligBod,  with  trembling  hand,  a  decree 


abolishing  all  his  reforms  in  Hungary.  He  signed 
it,  strangely  enough,  in  Magyar,  the  very  language 
he  had  proscribed,  bat  the  decree,  far  from  be- 
ing an  avowal  of  his  wrongs,  was  merely  an  act 
of  extreme  weakness. 

Soon  after  this  fatal  acknowledgment  of  his 
error,  which  only  increased  the  discontent  pre- 
vailing in  Hungary,  the  French  revolution  broke 
out  and  its  disastrous  consequences  threatened 
once  more  the  very  existence  of  the  House  of 
Austria ;  and  once  more  did  the  Magyars  show 
their  loyalty  and  gallantry ;  they  granted  willing- 
ly and  joyfully  horses,  money  and  men,  all  that 
was  asked,  begging  in  return  only  that  their  chil- 
dren might  be  allowed  to  fight  under  their  own 
officers.  Nobly,  most  nobly,  did  the  brave  Hus- 
sars fight  and  again  the  Magyar  helped  to  save 
the  Austrian  Empire.  But  not  Republics  alone 
are  ungrateful.  Never  was  country  worse  re- 
warded than  Hungary,  for  all  the  sacrifices 
she  had  made  for  the  cause  of  Europe  and  of 
Austria.  The  moment  her  treasures  and  ar- 
mies were  no  longer  needed,  her  services  were 
forgotten  and  only  her  former  resistance  re- 
membered. Again  were  Imperial  Commissa- 
ries sent  to  govern  the  kingdom,  again  was  the 
Magyar  language  proscribed,  their  national  Diet 
abolished  and  their  most  sacred  rights  disregard- 
ed. How  their  proud,  independent  spirit  could 
so  long  brook  such  injustice  and  tyranny  would 
be  almost  inexplicable  but  for  the  skill,  firmness 
and  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Viceroy  or  Falatin 
Joseph,  one  of  the  Austrian  Archdukes,  and  the 
immense  superiority  of  Austria  as  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

But  the  patience  of  the  Magyars  was  at  last 
exhausted;  their  national  pride,  so  long  sup- 
pressed, at  last  awoke  and  after  aspiring  for  cen- 
turies with  a  noble  ambition  to  the  liberty  they 
had  enjoyed  in  days  long  gone  by,  they  broke 
the  chains  with  which  force  and  cunning,  unsur- 
passed in  modem  tiroes,  had  so  long  fettered 
them.  They  now  showed  that  they  had  not  in 
vain  obtained  the  name  of  the  Englishmen  of 
the  East.  Their  Magnates,  members  of  the 
higher  nobility  and  rarely  seen  without  their  reti- 
nue of  several  hundred  men,  or  maintaining,  like 
the  Esterhazy,  whole  regiments  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, formed  an  Upper  Chamber,  closely  re- 
sembling the  House  of  Lords,  whilst  their  Elec* 
tive  Chamber  was  in  every  respect  a  faithful  copy 
of  the  Lower  House  of  England.  Nor  was  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  into  counties  wanting, 
with  their  system  of  representation  and  indepen- 
dent administration ;  they  had  their  clubs  under 
the  name  of  casinos,  the  large  balconies  of  their 
massive  houses  were  their  hustings  and  public 
banquets  gave  ample  opportunity  for  political 
oratory.    Their  Magnates  followed  the  example 
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of  their  English  brethren  even  in  the  pride  they 
took  in  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  every 
political  movement,  pretending  to  be  or  being  re- 
ally ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  privileges  when- 
ever the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  should  re- 
quire it ;  and  the  younger  sons  would  serve  as 
secretaries  in  the  Diet,  or  during  vacations,  can- 
vass the  country  and  thus  enter  the  Lower 
House. 

When  therefore  the  opportunity  came,  they 
were  not  found  unprepared  and  wanting,  as  their 
German  brethren,  in  political  education,  whilst 
the  resuscitation  of  their  national  feelings  raised 
their  patriotism  to  the  height  of  almost  sacred 
enthusiasm.  Their  scholars  had  studied  the  his- 
tory of  their  race  and  taught  it  in  lecture-room 
and  public  square,  to  the  surprise  and  admira- 
tion of  their  fellow-citieens ;  eloquent  patriots 
had  inspired  the  people  with  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  rights  and  the  name  of  Magyar  had  become 
once  more  an  honor  among  them. 

These  were  the  days  when  the  wave  of  revo- 
lutions, passing  over  the  continent,  reached  Vi- 
enna and  roused  it  from  its  apparently  happy 
slumbers.  But  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  it 
was  here  that  the  most  fearful  explosions  follow- 
ed each  other  in  most  rapid  succession.  One  day 
saw  the  work  of  centuries  fall  to  pieces  and  the 
father  of  European  politics,  Prince  Mettemich, 
a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  Another  day  and  the 
liberal  cabinet  of  Ficquelmont  fell  with  equal 
rapidity  and  disgrace ;  a  third  revolution  drove 
the  weak  Emperor  himself  out  of  ^*  his  belov- 
ed city.''  A  Diet,  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
as  a  constituent  body,  took  the  affairs  of  the 
country  in  their  hands  and  soon  after,  following 
the  example  of  the  Parliament  of  St.  Paul,  en- 
acted executive  measures. 

The  revolution  of  Vienna  was,  however,  the 
first  of  those  movements  which  were  not  so  much 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  political  reforms,  but 
manifested  the  characteristic  of  the  revolutions 
of  1848,  by  demanding  political  emancipation 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  final  independence  of 
the  different  nationalities.  Magyar-students,  it 
is  said,  had  been  the  leaders  of  this  revolution, 
and  at  the  first  news  of  their  success,  the  second 
Chamber  of  Hungary,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Upper  House,  sent  an  address  to  the  Empe- 
ror, demanding  a  Magyar-Cabinet,  responsible 
to  their  own  Diet,  a  national  guaid  and  universal 
representation,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
property.  One  thousand  Magyar  noblemen  in 
their  brilliant  national  costume  ascended  the  Dan- 
ube and  presented  this  petition  to  the  Emperor. 
It  was  granted,  for  at  that  moment  there  was  on 
the  whole  continent  no  government  that  could 
hav^  refused. 


The  latin  **  Hungary"  was  abolished,  and  with 
the  deliverance  from  the  German  yoke,  the  **  Mag- 
yar Orszag"  (the  kingdom  of  the  Magyar),  a^ 
parently  reduced  to  decrepitude,  rose  young  and 
strong,  inspired  by  ardent  love  of  liberty,  to  take 
once  more  its  place  among  the  kingdonu  of  En- 
rope.  At  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  now 
the  soul  and  the  director  of  the  new  government, 
was  a  man  who,  like  his  race,  had  even  in  senri- 
tude  cherished  lofty  aspirations,  and  in  silence 
prepared  himself  for  the  great  work  carved  oat 
for  him  by  History.  Not  more  than  twelve  yean 
ago  Kossuth  was  a  poor  attorney  in  the  employ- 
ment of  several  deputies,  when  some  magnates 
of  the  liberal  party  discovered  his  superior  talents 
and  untiring  activity.  At  their  instigation  he  un- 
dertook to  publish  a  journal,  containing  reports  oi 
the  Sessions  of  their  Diet,  which,  to  avoid  the 
severe  laws  against  the  printing  of  such  docu- 
ments, were  lithographed  and  thus  sent  to  eveiy 
county  in  the  kingdom.  The  bold  and  daring 
enterprise  met  with  unexpected  success,  but  the 
Austrian  government,  justly  afraid  of  its  influ- 
ence on  a  nation  like  the  Magyar,  found  menu 
to  have  the  journal  confiscated.  Nothing  daunted, 
Kossuth  continued  it  by  employing  a  number  oi 
copyists  and  sending  it  out  in  wriiten  copies! 
A^r  the  adjournment  of  the  National  Diet  he 
traveUed  through  the  country  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  and  teach  with  his  own  lips ;  but  he  waf 
soon  arrested  for  one  of  his  public  speeches,  kepi 
in  prison  for  nearly  three  years  without  ever  beinf 
brought  before  a  judge  and  almost  accidentall] 
liberated  by  a  general  amnesty.  Havuig  thus  be 
come  a  martyr  of  the  popular  cause  he  sooi 
found  himself  in  the  Lower  House  and  at  th< 
head  of  the  opposition.  Thus  qualified  by  i 
slow  and  gradual,  but  thorough  political  educa 
tion,  he  rose  with  his  country  and  when  Hungary 
in  March,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  German 
Kossuth,  by  the  will  of  the  people,  seized  tin 
supreme  power  and  displayed  an  energy  ant 
wisdom,  fully  equal  to  the  emergency  and  hi 
lofty  position.  His  eloquence,  by  friend  and  foi 
spoken  of  with  admiration,  and  his  ardent,  un 
suspected  patriotism  won  him  the  hearts  of  hi 
countrymen,  and,  by  birth,  education  and  charac 
ter,  the  true  representative  of  the  Magyar  race 
he  soon  rose  to  such  power  that,  to  apply  th* 
fatal  test  of  our  day,  he  could  issue  two  hundre< 
miUions  of  florins  in  paper  money  and  see  th< 
Diet,  unasked,  impose  capital  punishment  on  a] 
who  would  obey  the  Emperor's  decree  and  refuse 
to  take  these  notes ! 

But,  strange  fate  i  hardly  had  Hungary  free< 
herself  from  Austria  and  begun  to  prepare  fo 
the  struggle  with  that  power,  when  an  enem; 
arose  within  her  own  limits,  small  in  numbei 
weak  in  appearance,  and  strong  only  in  the  samt 
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Aftt  neired  the  Ma^ar,  in  ardent  patriot- 
K-  The  cry  of  nationality  had  found  an  echo 
in  the  lartheet  parts  of  Europe,  and  pene- 
lo  the  moet  remote  branches  of  the  Scla- 
fiuBHy.  And  when  Hungary  was  Hungary 
■e  longeTf  bvt  once  more  the  Land  of  the  Mag- 
yar, th««  Tooe  the  children  of  the  soil  and  asked : 
What  have  we  in  common  with  the  Hun  ?  add- 
hig  in  their  barbarous  Latin,  noltmua  magyari- 
Mri!  Shonld  the  Magjritf  be  allowed  to  appro- 
priafte  to  himeelf  the  harvest  he  had  sown  with 
the  aid  of  other  nations,  and  which  all  had  la- 
beted  to  ripen  ?  Should  he,  without  drawing  his 
vmni,  be  aflowed  to  claim  alone  the  IruitB  of 
leag  pence,  as  if  the  Croat  had  not  fought  by  his 
ade  with  eqnni  bravery  against  the  Mongol,  the 
Tutst  and  the  Turk  ?  They  pleaded,  not  without 
jnrtke,  that  they  had  never  been  serfs  of  the  Mag- 
yar but  an  ^  annexed"  kingdom  with  their  own 
Diet  and  independent  administration  and  bearing 
•s  Hungary  the  same  relation  that  Hungary  bore 
i»  Austria,  ihat  of  regnum  in  regno.  We  have 
flhraya,  they  said,  complained  of  the  tyranny  of 
our  stronger  brother,  the  Magyar,  even  when  we 
yet  obeyed  a  common  master,  but  what  will  be- 
ef us  when,  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
lather,  we  shall  be  left  to  his  unrestrained 
rule  ?  Let  the  Magyar  resuscitate  his  own  race, 
veaBBOBie  his  language  and  enjoy  once  more  his 
national  independence,  but  let  him  not  deprive  us 
ef  the  same  rights  he  is  so  eageriy  claiming  £or 


It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  Magyar,  then 
whom  there  is  none  more  anxious  for  liberty  and 
piond  of  independence,  should  attempt  to  impose 
the  same  yoke  on  the  Croat  which  he  bore  so 
impdientiy,  and  while  he  resists  to  his  utmost 
the  atteflspila  of  Austria  to  recover  her  rebellious 
pwvinee,  speak  of  Croatia  as  trymg  under  favor 
of  the  general  revolutionary  crisis  to  rise  with 
impunity  against  the  Hungarian  Monarehy !  The 
Magyars — for  Hungarians  there  are  no  longer — 
have  but  one  excuse :  they  pretend  that  Croatia 
drsama  of  the  famous  Panslavism  and  is  anxious 
10  aid  in  establishing  the  gigantic  Slave  Empire 
10  which  we  have  referred.  Proud  of  having 
eaved  European  Christianity  from  the  Mos- 
diey  now  are  prouder  still  of  what  they  be- 
hove their  lofty  and  providential  destination :  to 
be  a  bnhrafk  against  the  encroaching  influence 
of  PanalaTism.  They  delight  in  the  thought  that 
will  march  her  forty  millions  of  Slaves 
them,  for  their  gallantry  is  one  that  is 
fbtlorod  by  the  power  of  their  enemy,  and,  firmly 
believing  that  the  triumph  of  Magyarism  would  be 
^triumph  of  reason,  intelligence  aud  liberty,  they 
heoilBtio  not  to  oppose  themselves,  a  race  of  a  few 
ttillions  and  without  any  affinity  to  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  to  an  Empire  than  which,  since  the 


times  of  Rome,  Europe  has  known  none  more 
powerful  and  more  gigantic. 

In  June  the  struggle  began  and  war  was  de- 
clared between  Magyar  and  Slave.  The  last  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Austria  to  conciliate  those 
whom  she  was  then  still  disposed  to  call  hersub- 
jectB  failed ;  the  proud  Magyar  refused  to  yield  in 
anything  to  the  demands  of  the  Sclavonians,  and 
the  Croats,  following  the  example  of  the  races 
around  them,  were  determined  to  recover  their 
nationality  or  to  die  in  the  attempt  When  the 
crisis  really  came  the  courtiers  and  politicians  of 
Vienna  were  not  slow  in  seeing  the  advantage 
they  might  derive  from  it  for  their  own  cause. 
It  was  then  that  they  firet  gave  up  the  West  and 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  East,  to  the  Sclavonic 
race ;  applying  the  old  maxim  of  divide  tt  im- 
pero  they  <toclared' the  Magyars  **  rebellious  re- 
publicans" and  sanctioned  the  attempt  of  the 
Croats  the  more  readily  as  they  found  at  their 
head  a  loyal  subject  and  a  highly  distinguished 
officer  of  the  army.  Baron  Joseph  de  Jellachich, 
a  Slave  by  birth,  had  manifested  from  eariy  youth 
a  warm  sympathy  for  the  interests  of  his  op^ 
pressed  brethren,  and  when  his  signal  services  in 
Italy  were  to  be  rewarded  he  claimed  as  his  only 
favor  a  place  among  his  fellow  Croats.  This  was 
granted  and  he  lived  for  years  as  one  of  the  Colo- 
nels commanding  on  the  armed  frontier  (against 
Turkey)  in  their  midst,  honored  and  loved  as  a 
father.  It  is  here  that  by  his  paternal  care,  his 
rational  endeavors  to  enlighten  his  race  and  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  by  his  personal  kind- 
ness, he  gained  that  popularity  which  afterwards 
made  him  in  all  but  name  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  people.  He  spoke  to  them  in  their  owiv 
language,  the  forbidden lUyrian,  for,  said  he,  **  itie 
the  tongue  my  mother  spoke  and  I  am  proud  of 
being  able  to  speak  it  and  to  speak  it  to  you  !"* 
He  lived  with  them  and  fought  with  them ;  stand- 
ing alone  in  the  wortd,  they  were  his  only  friend» 
and  his  children. 

And  when  they  rose  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Magyar  laws  and  Magyar  language,  they  held  a 
great  Diet  in  their  city  of  Agram,  and,  appealing 
to  all  the  members  of  their  large  and  powerful 
family,  they  declared  themselves,  after  a  thousand 
years'  oppression,  once  more  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation.  Their  poet,  6aj,  had  prepared  their 
minds  by  his  erudite  works  on  their  language  and 
history,  and  this  race  of  shepherds  and  slaves 
who  but  ten  year»  before  were  without  schools 
and  written  laws,  now,  a»  by  magic,  and  under 
the  inspiration  of  highly-wrought  patriotism,  pro- 
duced philologists,  scholars,  poets  and  publicists, 
and  an  irresistible  enthusiasm  fiUed  the  minds  of 
all  with  visions  of  the  fumre  greatness  of  a  noble 
race.  Not  disdaining  to  learn  even  from  their 
enemies  they  followed  the  example  of  the  haugh< 
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ty  Magyar  in  every  measure  calculated  to  raise 
and  strengthen  this  feeling,  and  perhaps  more 
fortunate  even  than  their  foes  they  elected  Jella- 
chich  their  Ban  and  Sovereign.    It  was  in  the 
large  palace  of  the  Congregation,  as  their  Par- 
liament is  called,  that  their  wise  elders  and  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  bishops,  in  their  gorgeous 
robes,  were  seated  on  one  of  three  oblong  tables, 
raised  on  a  low  platform,  whilst  the  other  two 
were  occupied  by  the  members  at  large,  surround- 
ed by  a  graceful  balustrade,  below  which  stood 
the  literati  or  young  men  who  had  passed  the 
necessary  examinations,  all  admtitted  to  witness 
the  meeting,  but  to  vote  only  when  of  noble 
birth.     Their  picturesque  costume  was  much 
enhanced  by  the  richly  ornamented  arms  with 
which  every  member  was  amply  provided,  and 
their  whole  bearing  presented  a  strange  but  at- 
tractive mixture  of  the  Orient  and  the  West. 
Long  were  their  debates  and  stormy,  and  many 
an  eye  flashed  with  anger  and  spoke  of  future 
bloodshed ;  many  a  sword  was  half-drawn,  and 
the  storm  under  which  the  impassionate  Assem- 
bly moved  to  and  fro,  seemed  about  to  break  out 
with  perfect  fury,  when  one  of  the  white-haired 
bishops  rose  and  with  a  low,  trembling  voice 
spoke  a  few  words  in  lUyrian,  of  which  the  for- 
eigner would  have  understood  but  the  last,  the 
name  of  Jellachich.     Zivio !  Zivio !  was  heard 
from  old  and  young,  from  priest  and  nobleman, 
and  shouts  interminable  rent  the  air,  and  from  the 
midst  of  the  Peers  there  rose  a  man  of  small, 
slender  stature,  and  his  clear  commanding  eye, 
in  calm,  firm  steadiness,  wandered  from  face  to 
face.    An  instant,  all  were  quiet  as  if  awed  by 
his  glance,  but  then  broke  forth  such  bursts  of 
applause  and  enthusiasm,  as  only  the  Orient 
knows  to  conjure  up.     He  moved  not;  not  a 
feature  changed.     It  was  not  pride — ^much  less 
indifierence :  he  felt  the  ovation  and  when  he 
began  to  speak,  his  voice  was  thick  as  with  deep 
emotion.     Few  were  his  words  and  mild  his 
speech,  but  it  wa»  the  gentle  evening-breeze  that 
fans  the  flames  till  they  rise  to  the  very  heavens. 
That  day  Jellachich  was  elected  Ban  of  Croa- 
tia, and  representatives  came  from  distant  re- 
gions— ^from  Serbia,  Illyria,  and  even  from  the 
northern  Sclavonic  provinces,  and  hailed  their 
great  chief.    Bishops  of  the  two  great  churches 
officiated,  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  East,  at  his 
solemn  installation,  and  from  Vienna  eame  the 
news  that  the  Ban  had  been  appointed  the  £m- 
peror^s  Lieutenant  for  Hungary !     Thus  he  who 
but  a  year  before  had  been  a  poor  Colonel  in  a 
far-ofi"  province,  found  himself  suddenly  sover- 
eign of  an  independent  kingdom  and  eommand- 
er-in-chief  of  all  the  Austrian  troops  and  for- 
tresses in  Hungary.     He  hesitated  not  to  declare 
himself  openly  in  favor  of  the  £mperor*»  eause. 


a  faithful  subject  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  and 
an  enemy  of  all  the  enemies  of  Austria,  but  above 
all,  of  the  revolutionary  Magyars.  What  he  de- 
manded was  a  One  United  Austria,  giving  equal 
rights  to  all  nationalities  which  form  part  of  the 
great  monarchy.  The  different  races  were  to  be 
represented  in  a  common  Parliament  at  Vienna, 
where,  of  course,  the  Sclavonic  races  would, 
owing  to  their  numerical  strength,  have  an  over- 
whelming minority.  In  fact,  therefore,  Austria 
would  cease  to  be  German,  and  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority  becoipe  Sclavonic. 

This  the  Ban  calls  the  good  cause  of  Austria^ 
and  with  this  war-cry  a  powerful  anny  left  Croa- 
tia, crossed  the  Drave,  and  unfolding  the  impe- 
rial banner,  summoned  the  Magyar  fortress  Es- 
segg  to  surrender  to  those  who  came  *^  under  the 
venerated  authority  of  the  Emperor,  their  fa- 
ther." Thus  opened  the  war  between  Magyar 
and  Croat  and  Magyar  and  Austrian,  a  fearful 
civil  war,  with  all  the  horrors  to  be  expected 
from  the  hatred  of  races,  the  fury  of  serfs  but 
recently  franchised,  from  political  and  religious 
fanatieimn,  and  the  ferocity  of  semi-barbaroue 
populatioue. 

The  Magyars  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  their 
dangerous  position;  suspected  by  Germany,  haled 
by  the  Slaves,  isolated  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  they  were  left  alone,  as  they  say,  to  resist 
this  conspiracy  of  monarchs  and  races  against 
them.  In  Vienna  they  were  ungratefully  de- 
nounced as  an  undisciplined  and  rebellious  na- 
tion ;  in  the  North  armed  bands  of  Slaves  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  tried  to  join  their  South- 
em  brethren  in  Croatia  where  Jellachich  had  al- 
ready attacked  them  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
in  the  East  Russia  threatened  with  her  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  arms,  ready  to  crush  every 
movement  in  favor  of  republicanism.  If  Heaven 
itself  surveys  with  pleasure  a  brave  heart  strug- 
gling with  the  storms  of  fate,  what  a  glorious 
sight  must  not  a  nation  be,  struggling  for  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  liberty  against  nearly  all  Europe  ! 

When  the  news  of  Jellachich's  invasion  reach- 
ed Pesth,  Kossuth  caused  himself  to  be  carried, 
sick  and  suffering,  to  the  Diet ;  supported  by  two 
men,  pale  and  exhausted,  he  made,  as  he  then 
thought,  his*  last  appeal  to  the  Assembly. — 
He  spoke  words  of  fire,  now  appealing  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  their  ancient  forefathers,  now 
showing  how  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty for  all  Europe  ;  he  electrified  the  Assembly, 
and  raised  the  energetic  patriotism  of  the  exci- 
table Magyar  to  a  fanaticism  that  centuries  will 
not  be  able  to  aUay  again.  The  scene  was  one 
of  unsurpassed  grandeur,  such  as  the  annala  of 
history  have  but  rarely  to  record.  Borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  then  went 
to  the  fortifications,  where  the  Deputies  them- 
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nhes,  tpade  in  hand,  repaired  the  walls  of  the 
chf*  or  broke  up  the  pavement  to  raise  barri- 
while  the  women  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their 
heated  pitch  and  oil  to  receive  the  inva- 
Ho^  enemy.  The  Parliament  in  the  meantime 
dsdarad  itaelf  pennanent ;  a  Committee  of  Pub- 
ic Safety  was  appointed ;  Kossuth  was  chosen 
ImperalDr  with  unlimited  power,  and  every  man 
■Ue  to  bear  arms,  was  ordered  forthwith  to  join 
the  army  which  thus  included  the  regular  hussar, 
the  national  guard,  and  the  peasant  with  his  na- 
lieaal  weapon,  the  scythe. 

It  is  sad  that  this  bright  page  in  the  history  of 
m  noble  a  race,  should  have  been  stained  with  a 
deed  that  no  excitement  and  no  passion  can  ex- 
case.  Like  General  Br6a  in  Paris,  Prince  Lich- 
Bowsky  in  Frankiurth,  and  Count  Latour  in  Vi- 
CBBa,  waa  it  in  Pesth  also  an  old  tried  soldier 
who  fell  ingloriously  in  an  inglorious  cause. 

The  Emperor,  relying  on  the  rapid  march  of 
Ike  Ban  of  Croatia  and  the  apparent  hesitation 
of  the  Magyars  entirely  to  throw  off  their  allegi- 
to  Austria,  sent  Count  Lamberg  as  Com- 
>ner  to  make  a  last  attempt  at  recondlia- 
For  this  purpose,  the  venerable  old  Gen- 
eral left  Peeth  to  cross  the  Danube,  when,  on  the 
hiidge,  an  inluriated  mob  recognized  his  brilliant 
in  an  humble  hackney-coach,  dragged 
out  and  butchered  him  in  a  manner  which 
ef  itielf  disgraced  the  whole  nation.  Soon 
after,  a  Count  Zichy,  a  Magyar-magnate  and 
cenain  to  the  Princess  Mettemich,  was  detected 
in  cairying  on  a  secret  coirespondence  with  the 
CraaiB  and  after  a  suoamary  trial,  hung  as  a  trai- 
lar. 

There  was  great  and  well-founded  indignation 
at  Vienna.  JeUachich  was  ordered  immediately 
to  dissolve  the  Magyar  Diet,  and  to  reduce  the 
comtry  by  fire  and  sword  to  obedience ;  but  ere 
he  could  march  to  execute  this  order,  the  last 
rsvolntion  broke  out  in  Vienna,  and  he  hastened 
ihi&er  to  aid  his  Emperor's  cause,  while  the 
Hagyan  collected  an  army  to  aasist  the  Repub- 
liean  party. 

Vienna  is  foUen,  and  for  the  moment  the  cause 
sf  the  Slam  is  triumphant.  At  the  side  of  West- 
ern Europe  we  see  an  Eastern  Europe  rise,  here- 
tofore hardly  known  but  as  the  formidable  phan- 
Unb  of  Panslavisni,  rarely  as  a  friendly  power. 
Millions  of  Slaves^  not  Russians,  but  aJmost  all 
apposed  to  them  and  mostly  differing  with  them 
in  rel^ion,  are  rising,  coalescing  and  forming  in- 
sdtalioBs  which  shall  reconcile  and  combine  the 
orffMf  of  ancient  laws  and  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  demands  of  modem  civilization. 
Let  the  old  races  of  the  Continent  beware !  Let 
dbem  remember  Rome  and  the  Barbarians !  Let 
them  examine  the  questions  now  agitated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 


terranean,  and  well  consider  that  there  is  wait- 
ing for  their  downfall  a  powerful  and  uncorrupced 
race,  forming  one  tenth  part  of  all  mankind  and 
united  by  the  sacred  tie  of  common  blood  and  the 
strong  bond  of  one  common  language — a  race, 
wariike  and  victorious,  represented  even  now  in 
the  armies  of  Europe  by  their  only  successful 
Grenerals-^Radetzky,  Windischgraetz  and  JeUa- 
chich ! 


In  attempting  to  present  here  a  few  glimpses 
at  Europe  in  1848,  we  have  been  led  to  choose 
the  distant  and  unknown  Slave  nation  as  the  first 
of  our  series,  because  we  believe  this  movement 
to  be  the  only  one  likely  to  have  permanent  ef- 
fecte  on  the  state  of  things  in  Europe.  Not  that 
the  revolutions  which  have  disturbed  more  or  less 
the  peace  of  almost  every  nation  will  remain 
without  their  momentous  consequences.  The 
providence  of  God  does  not  ordain  such  fearful 
commotions  without  a  wise  purpose,  although 
centuries  may  pass  before  it  becomes  manifest 
to  our  short-sighted  minds.  Even  were  there  no 
other  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a  crisis,  it 
must  have  enlarged  and  strengthened  those  coun- 
tries by  elevating  all  the  members  of  the  same 
state  to  the  consciousness  of  their  dignity  as  citi- 
zens, and  by  exciting  in  all  men  of  the  same 
blood  a  warmer  love  of  their  common  race  and 
country.  But  we  apprehend  that  the  wishes  of 
those  who,  from  a  pure,  but  abstract  love  of  free- 
dom, hoped  for  the  establishment  of  republics  in 
Europe,  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  We 
have  happened  of  late  to  meet  more  than  one  of 
those  in  whose  hands  had  been  the  government  of 
European  countries  for  long  years ;  and  from  pru- 
dent Guizot,  whom  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  solely 
the  selfish  policy  and  reluctant  half-confidence  of 
Louis  Philippe,  caused  to  fall,  to  the  newly  risen 
Kossuth  with  his  ardent  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
not  one  but  was  convinced  that  the  establishment 
of  republics  at  present,  could  not  be  hoped  for 
and  should  not  be  desired,  that  France  would  soon 
return  to  monarchy,  that  Germany  would  never 
attempt  a  republic  while  Poland  remained  quies- 
cent, and  that  Italy  would  but  slightly  change  her 
political  institutions  by  forming  a  federal  union. 

If  however,  the  movement  in  favor  of  repub- 
licanism be  comparatively  fruitless  and  produce 
but  few  radical  changes  in  the  political  aspect  of 
Europe,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  question  of 
nationality.  Austria  has  de  facto  become  a  Scla- 
vonic Empire ;  the  Emperor  has  determined  to 
reside  hereafter  in  Prague  among  his  three  mil- 
lions of  Tchech-subjectB,  and  a  union  of  these 
Slaves  with  their  brethren  in  Hungary,  Serbia, 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  is  already  preparing. 
^This  change  will,  we  fear,  seriously  affect  the 
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principle  of  politieal  balanee  in  the  Old  World : 
a  door  has  been  opened  in  the  very  centre 
of  Europe  for  the  admtseion  of  a  new  race« 
giving  it  access  to  the  Adriatic  and  thence 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  interests  of 
the  Western  half  of  the  Continent  will  hence- 
forth be  more  directly  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  power  tremendous  in  itself,  and  by  its 
close  alliance  with  one  of  the  most  numerous 
races  of  the  world,  silent  and  mysterious  in  its 
ambition,  but  successful  in  whatever  it  has  at- 
tempted. 


THE  LAST  ADIEU. 

"  There  is  a  touching  pttrt  of  the  Greek-faneral  service, 
in  which  relstiTet  and  friends  are  inrited  to  embrace  the 
deceased  (whose  face  is  ancovered)  and  so  bid  their  fiaal 
adieu." 

**  She  died  ;  yet  Death  cooM  scarcely  chill 
Her  smiling  beaatie8.**~Mts.  Wblbt. 

The  summer  sky  is  calm  and  hright» 
The  Earth  looks  gay  with  flowers — 

The  birds  sre  glancing  in  the  light, 
Or  warbling  in  their  bowers — 

But  oh  !  my  heart  is  dark  and  chill, 

I  would  this  fevered  pulse  were  still. 

The  Heaven,  that  bends  so  calm  above, 

As  if  God*s  smile  were  there, 
Is  like  thy  brow,  departed  love ! — 

And  scarce  more  pure  and  fair — 
'*  Dust  unto  dust"— but  not  while  grace, 
So  angel-like  illumes  thy  face. 

How  si  ill  thy  raves  tresses  lie ! 

How  paled  thy  cheek's  rich  bloom  1 
How  dimmed  the  lustre  of  thine  eye ! — 

And  yet  no  trace  of  gloom, 
No  trace,  no  trace  is  o*er  them  cast, 
For  Grief  is  dead :  and  Death  is  past 

Aye !  Death  is  past ;  but  can  the  power. 

So  dread  a  change  that  wrought 
On  those  pale  features  in  an  hour, 

Change  the  sours  love — or  thought  T 
Do  beings  in  the  untrodden  sphere. 
Dream  of  the  days  they  lingered  here  7 

A  sunbeam,  through  the  overhanging  trees, 

Breaks  radiant  on  thy  brow, 
Where  the  dark  locks  a  perfumed  breese, 

Ts  stirring  gently  now — 
Was  it  a  smile  thy  spirit  sent, 
From  the  fair,  bending  firmament  ? 

A  moment !  and  I  fondly  deemed 

So  life-like  was  the  ray. 
That  over  eye,  lip,  ringlet  beamed, — 

AU  had  not  pasaed  away 
Of  the  ethereal,  magic  flame 
That  warmed  so  late  thy  heart  and  frame. 


Bat  my  sweet  vision,  like  a  btrdt 

With  that  brief  lustre  fled. 
And  not  Love's  most  endearing  word, 

Can  waken  more — the  dead — 
'TIS  hard  the  beautiful  to  lay, 
Oh !  Earth !  oo  thy  eoM  couch  of  olsy— 

Still  a  strange  something  tells  my  heart — 

Thy  presence  haunts  me  yet — 
That  kindred-natures  cannot  part, 

Nor  kindred  souls  forget-^ 
Death's  tyrani— power  is  tSfsre  than  vain. 
Beloved  1  we  shall  meet  again. 

P.  H.  H. 


NATIONAL  BALLADS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  similitude  more  trite  and 
famiUar,— certainly  there  is  none  more  striking 
and  true,  than  that  which  likens  the  origin  and 
progress  of  nations  to  the  growth  and  doTclop- 
ment  of  children.  As  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
to  illustrate  the  periods  of  increase  and  decay,  it 
is  undoubtedly  just  and  appropriate :  but  this  re- 
semblance, which  may  be  traced  as  well  in  the 
ruined  tower,  or  the  tonering  oak,  is  not  thn 
most  interesting  analogy,  suggested  by  sneh 
phrases,  as  the  infancy,  the  maturity,  and  the  old 
age  of  nations. 

Let  a  country,  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  be 
possessed  by  a  people  partly  civilised.  Let  them 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  state,  and  go  on,  through 
a  succession  of  ages,  to  build  up,  to  strengthen, 
and  to  extend  their  dominion :  let  them  reach  the 
culminating  point  of  greatness,  and  fall  into  that 
decline  which  ftiU  surely  awaits  every  woik  of 
human  hands :  and  there  will  be  found  not  only 
in  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation,  at  these 
different  epochs,  but  in  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  people,  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  their 
passions  and  pursuits,  a  remarkable  coincidence 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  divisions  of  hu- 
man life. 

These  remarks,  it  is  obvious,  will  not  apply  to 
the  history  of  colonies  from  a  highly  civilized 
parent  stock.  When  emigrants  leave  the  soil  of 
their  ancestors,  to  plant  in  other  climes  die  seeds 
of  future  nations,  they  carry  with  them  die  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  past — ^the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  the  treasures  of  art,  the 
fruits  of  thought  and  study — bequeathed  to  them 
by  their  predecessors.  They  begin  their  sepa- 
rate existence,  at  that  stage  of  cultivation,  which 
the  mother  country  had  already  attuned :  nor  can 
we  expect  to  discover,  in  their  subsequent  pro- 
gress, the  characteristics  which  belong  to  an  ear- 
lier civilization.     For  these  we  must  look  back 
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the  rade  aaaak  of  the  race  firom  which  they 


The  child  is  a  creature  of  impulse  and  feeling. 
Hiidflraraiit  reason  can  only  be  awakened,  sdm- 
ilatod,  guided  and  supported,  by  means  of  his 
aAetiens.  Bat  his  very  instincts,  for  the  most 
part,  prompt  him  to  what  is  good.    It  is  true, 

pride  and  selfishness  are  soon  at  work  within 

.  It  is  true,  that  the  excess,  even  of  com- 
meodable  feelings,  wiU  sometimes  hurry  him  be- 
yoad  the  limits  that  divide  every  virtue  from  its 
esncsponding  vice.  But,  nevertheless,  the  main- 
qvingB  of  the  youthful  heart,  with  rare  and  lam- 
entable exeeptiaiis,  are  truth,  justice  and  gene> 
VMOy.  It  loves  the  beautiful,  reveres  the  pure, 
the  daring,  is  awed   by  the  sublime, 

»ps  over  the  pathetic,  abhors  the  cruel,  bums 
with  ind%nation  at  oppression  and  wrong,  and 
tweUs  with  a  noble  sympathy  at  the  triumph  of 
the  innoeent  and  the  downfall  of  the  guilty.  Let 
doobts  the  fidelity  of  this  sketch,  recall 

chfldish  emotions,  when  he  listened  at  the 
}*3  knee,  to  the  sad  story  of  the  Children  in 
the  Wood,  the  valiant  knight*errantry  of  Jack 
the  Giant-Killer,  and  the  terrible  vengeance 
which  overtook  the  bloody  Blue  Beard  upon  the 
battfemMMs  of  his  own  castle.  Let  him  do  this : 
and,  if  his  pulse  beat  as  quickly  now  as  it  did  in 
dioee  eariy  days,  at  the  tale  of  rescued  innocence 
and  puushed  crime,  he  may  rejoice  that  he  has 

been  sorrowfully  taught 


"To  know  he's  farther  off  from  Heaven, 
Than  when  be  was  a  boy." 

But,  alas!  few  can  boast  such  freshness  of 
■enl.  The  rough  experience  of  the  worid,  the 
basy  cares  of  interest  and  ambition,  the  colli- 
■ons  and  struggles,  which  task  the  intellect  and 
leaw  the  energies  of  manhood,  seldom  fail  to 
deaden  our  sensibilities  and  to  develop,  in  ex- 
cess, all  our  selfish  tendencies.  The  love  of 
pieasore,  the  thirst  for  gold  and  the  lust  of  power, 
absorb  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature.  At  every 
tvn  we  inquire — ^*ctft  bono?" — ^what  doth  it 
fnJU  me  ?  Our  motives  of  action  are  contracted 
iniD  a  narrow  calculation  of  worldly  ease  or  ad- 
vantage. Here  and  there  we  do,  indeed,  find 
men,  in  whom  the  love  of  excellence  still  abides — 
who  hare  replaced  the  ardor  of  youth  with  the 
surer  strength  of  moral  principle  and  religious 
faith.  And,  periiaps,  few  are  not  sometimes, 
•ay  efton,  moved  to  shake  off  their  earth-fast 
letlBVB,  and  strike  one  generous  blow  for  the  wel- 
Ihre  of  their  kind.  But  the  short-lived  impulse 
soon  dies :  the  conviction  of  duty  fades  away 
fiom  the  mind :  and  we  are  plunged  again  into 
the  tumult  and  strife  of  our  daily  existence. 

Thus  we  push  on  and  painfully  win  our  way 
ID  the  eonftnea  of  a|;e.    The  prime  of  life  is 


passed.  Its  projects,  conflicts,  defeats,  victo- 
ries— all  are  at  an  end.  We  begin  to  descend 
the  hill,  and  look  doubtfully  at  the  dark  shadows 
which  surround  its  base.  We  remember,  with 
sad  tenderness,  the  valley  where  we  sported  at 
morning;  its  sunshine  and  flowers,  the  joyous 
song  of  birds  and  the  lovely  radiance,  which 
clothed  even  the  homeliest  objects  in  the  hues  of 
Heaven.  We  review,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
pride  and  self-reproach,  all  that  we  suffered  and 
achieved,  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  beneath 
the  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun :  the  perils  encoun- 
tered, the  obstacles  surmounted,  the  wild  joy  of 
the  struggle,  the  intoxication  of  success.  Before 
us  is  no  pleasing  prospect.  Each  step,  that  we 
take,  still  weaker  than  the  last,  brings  us  nearer 
to  that  '*cold  obstruction,"  towards  which  we 
are  hastening.  And  we  ding,  with  vain  repi- 
nings,  to  recollections  of  the  brilliant  sunrise, 
and  the  glorious  noon-tide  of  life's  short  day. 

Is  there  not  a  close  parallel  between  this  our 
mortal  career,  and  that  which  may  be  called  the 
moral  life  of  nations  ?  Do  not  the  changes  in 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  a  people  correspond  with 
those  we  have  been  describing  ?  Where,  except 
in  the  first  ages  of  a  rising  state,  shall  i^  look 
for  simplicity  of  manners  ?  for  the  strong  tie  of 
citizenship  ?  for  that  frank  hospitality,  which  de- 
signated, by  the  same  word,  the  stranger  and  the 
guest  ?  Where  else  do  we  find  such  examples  of 
lofty  patriotism,  of  generous  self-devotion,  of  ro- 
mantic courage  and  of  high-souled  clemency  ? 
To  borrow  a  happy  thought  from  one,  who  utters 
many  of  them,  it  is  '*  far  away  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  time,  where  the  uncertain  hues  of  poe- 
try blend  with  the  serener  light  of  history,"  that 
we  are  to  seek  for  those  heroic  hearts  who  loved 
to  hear  and  to  emulate  the  noble  deeds  of  others. 
Such  were  the  men  who  delighted  in  the  msyes- 
tic  song  of  Homer,  or  the  impassioned  strains  of 
the  Celtic  bards;  such  the  men  who  left,  as 
themes  for  future  poets,  the  Pass  of  ThermopylsB 
and  the  Field  of  Bannockburn. 

*'  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course."  He  bears 
away,  on  his  resistless  current,  the  landmarks  of 
early  civilization.  An  age  of  iron  is  to  succeed. 
The  sacred  love  of  independence  is  supplanted 
by  the  unhallowed  passion  for  foreign  conquest. 
The  minds  that  labored,  and  the  hearts  that  bled 
for  freedom  and  the  right  now  exert  their  pow- 
ers, at  the  bidding  of  unjust  and  unscrupulous 
ambition.  The  infant  state,  that  but  lately  strug- 
gled to  defend  itself,  has  grown  up  into  a  mighty 
empire,  upon  the  ruins  of  its  weaker  neighbors, 
the  arts  of  peace,  too,  blessed  as  is  their  general 
influence,  foster  the  greedy  spirit  of  the  time. 
"  The  land  is  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads" — 
the  cities  teem  with  busy  manufactures :  the  seas 
swarm  with  white-winged  messengers  of  trade : 
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and  the  whole  force  of  the  people,  physical  and 
intellectual,  is  chained  to  the  service  of  private 
gain,  or  public  aggrandizement.  The  romantic 
feeling  of  other  days  is  every  where  extinct :  un- 
less it  survive  in  some  mountain  solitude,  undis- 
turbed as  yet  by  the  harsh  clank  of  machinery, 
or  the  grovelling  thunder  of  the  rail-way. 

At  last  comes  the  season  of  decay.  The  vices 
of  excessive  wealth  and  refinement  have  shot  up 
in  rank  exuberance,  and  matured  their  deadly 
fruits.  Luxury,  sloth  and  licentiousness  over- 
spread the  soil  and  choke  the  seeds  of  every  gen- 
erous emotion,  every  manly  virtue.  The  hand 
of  death  presses  heavily  upon  the  body  politic. 
Gone  is  the  elastic  activity  of  youth — ^the  nervous 
vigor  of  manhood.  Vainly  does  the  palsied  do- 
tard recount  now  with  exulting  chuckle,  and 
anon  with  tears,  the  proud  achievements  of  by- 
gone days.  These  can  avail  nothing  to  stay  the 
relentless  decree  of  Fate.  The  haughty  empire 
of  the  Assyrians  and  the  colossal  strength  of 
Rome, — ^their  glories  tarnished,  their  triumphs 
forgotten — ^lie  prostrate  in  the  dust,  whence  they 
arose. 

We  are  now  in  the  full  maturity  of  life  a«  a 
nation.  Infancy,  such  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  portray,  our  country  has  never  known.  The 
founders  of  the  American  States  were  men  bom 
and  reared  in  a  highly  civilized  era,  and  were 
themselves  in  no  way  behind  the  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  their  age.  But  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting nor  wholly  unprofitable  to  recur  to 
that  distant  time  in  which  our  own  origin  is  to  be 
discerned,  mingled  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
various  European  nations,  whose  blood  courses 
in  the  veins  of  Anglo  Saxon  and  Anglo  Ameri- 
can. It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  back  upon 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men  who  trod  the 
earth  before  us,  and  who  left  their  impress  upon 
their  own,  perhaps  upon  succeeding  generations : 
to  glance  at  the  records,  rude  and  imperfect 
thouhg  they  may  be,  of  the  mighty  and  prolific  Past. 

Among  those  records  we  shall  find  naught  more 
deserving  of  attention  than  the  ancient  ballads ;  not 
unfrequently,  indeed,  they  are  the  only  sources  of 
history  and  tradition.  To  us  they  are  valuable 
as  exponents  of  the  character  of  the  times  which 
produced  them :  but,  in  those  times,  their  office 
was  more  important — ^for  they  wielded  no  small 
influence  over  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
people  who  listened  to  them.  The  pithy  saying 
of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun* — **  that  if  he  could  but 

*  This  is  Bomelimofl  rendered  "  give  me  the  making  of  a 
nation's  haliads  and  1  care  not  who  makes  its  laum,*'  It  is 
attributed  now  to  one  celebrated  man  and  now  to  another. 
Very  recently,  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburg  Review  ("divil 
a  less/*  Mr.  Lever  would  say)  ascribed  the  maxim  to  Car- 
dinal Mazarin!  But  we  make  pur  stand  resolutely  on 
Fletcher  of  Salkouo. 


make  the  ballads  of  a  nation  he  would  care  lit- 
tle who  made  the  religion  of  it*' — has  passed  long^ 
since  into  a  proverb.  And  equally  familiar  to 
every  body  is  the  remark  of  a  pamphleteer  of 
that  day,  that  the  famous  **  Liliiburlero*'  sung 
King  James  II.  out  of  three  kingdoms.  The 
very  triteness  of  these  quotations  proves  their 
universal  reception  as  political  truths,  and  justi- 
fies the  high  estimate  which  has  been  placed 
upon  the  rude  lyrics  of  a  former  day.  Let  iia 
then  devote  an  hour  to  the  consideration  of  that 
poetry  which  had  so  large  a  share  in  forming 
and  reflecting  the  features  of  contemporary  his- 
tory—to the  labors  of  the  old  Chroniclers  and 
Rhymers,  the  makers  and  the  minstrels  of  Na- 
tional Ballads. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  and  especially  be- 
fore the  invention  of  letters,  poetry  and  music 
combined  seem  to  have  been  naturally,  and  even 
necessarily,  resorted  to,  on  all  public  occasions. 
At  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  whether  for  re- 
ligious sacrifice,  or  social  festivity,  their  chief  oc- 
cupations were  song  and  dancing.  The  solem- 
nity of  religious  worship  required  for  its  expres- 
sion a  language  more  elevated  than  the  common 
discourse  of  life,  and  produced  the  first  attempts 
at  rhythm,  or  measured  speech.  Melody  soon 
came  to  its  aid :  pleasing  the  ear  by  musical  ca- 
dences, and,  through  their  agency,  impressing 
more  strongly  on  the  memory  and  the  heart  the 
sacred  poems  with  their  fervent  spirit  of  adora- 
tion. Hence  the  sublime  strains  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  and  the  classic  hymns  of  Greece. 
Legislators,  philosophers  and  historians,  availed 
themselves  of  the  same  method,  to  proclaim  the 
laws,  to  publish  scientific  truth,  and  to  transmit 
to  future  generations  the  events  of  their  own  as 
well  as  of  former  times.  At  such  meetings  Ho- 
mer sang  his  Iliad,  a  poem  and  a  chronicle :  a  se- 
ries of  narratives  in  verse,  wherein  real  occur- 
rences are  blended  with  the  fabulous,  and  embel- 
lished with  all  the  treasures  of  poetic  genius  and 
dramatic  art.  And  thus  were  preserved  the 
early  traditions  of  all  nations:  the  Arabs  and 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Germans,  the 
hordes  of  Scythia,  and  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul 
and  Britain. 

The  great  characteristics  of  lyric  poetry  are  its 
versatility,  freedom  and  animation.  It  does  not 
follow  the  stately  march  of  history,  but  wanders 
at  will  in  digressions  and  episodes.  Unfettered 
by  the  continuous  measure  of  more  elaborate 
composition,  it  varies  with  the  changeful  current 
of  passionate  emotion.  Sometimes  it  flows  on 
in  smooth  tranquillity,  sometimes  it  hurries  along 
with  the  force  and  vehemence  of  a  torrent.  Now 
it  rises  into  grandeur  and  sublimity — and  now 
subsides  into  the  tender  and  pathetic.  Here  it 
winds  peacefully  amid  the  chequered  scenes  of 
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cwnmoii  life,  and  anon  it  swells  with  the  mighty 
tides  of  ambitioas  policy,  or  thunders  with  all 
the  tumult  of  furious  war.  Nor  does  it  disdain 
ihe  pwunit  of  lighter  themes.  The  banquet  hall 
and  the  bower  of  love— the  revels  of  the  noble, 
the  games  of  the  rustic — ^the  gay,  the  humor- 
and  comic  aspects  of  life — are  reflected  upon 
its  surface,  and  relieve  its  deeper  shades*  Of  all 
tlie  countries  of  modem  Europe,  Italy  alone  has 
preeerved,  in  the  art  of  the  Improvisatoro,  some- 
tiiittg  like  the  diversified  and  spirited  poesy  of  the 
sUen  time. 

The  character  of  different  nations^  as  we  are 
told  by  scholars  conversant  with  their  literature, 
ia  displayed  in  their  eariy  poems.  The  songs  of 
ifae  fierce  Gothic  people  breathe  of  battle  and 
slaughter :  the  Chinese  treat  of  gentle  and  more 
peaceliil  subjects :  the  Greek  is  full  of  specula- 
tiona  upon  Chaos,  Creation  and  the  physical  his- 
tory of  the  World :  the  Spanish  and  Moorish 
ballads  mingle  a  chivalrous  and  martial  spirit 
much  of  refinement  and  delicacy :  while  the 
poets  often,  as  in  the  Proverbs,  and  the 
Book  of  Job,  present  us  with  impressive  lessons 
of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  origin  and 
development  of  romantic  poetry  in  Europe. 
Numberiess  theories  have  been  maintained,  com- 
bated and  abandoned.  The  received  opinion,  at 
the  present  day,  derives  the  first  knowledge  of 
this  species  of  literature  from  the  Scandinavian 
er  Gothic  tribes :  and  supposes  it  to  have  been 
modified — perhaps  revolutionized — by  the  inter- 
course of  the  Crusaders  with  Eastern  countries, 
and  the  influence  of  the  elegant  and  polished 
Saracens  who  were  so  long  seated  in  Spain. 
Thus,  the  **  barbaric  horror,"  which  invests  many 
of  the  oldest  fictions,  is  ascribed  to  the  dark  and 
f^my  superstitions  of  the  North:  whilst  the 
more  brilliant  and  splendid  enchantments  of  later 
&blea  are  traced  to  the  people  of  those  sunny 
regions,  which  produced  the  Arabian  Night's 
Entertainments.  And  the  spirit  of  the  latter, 
changed  and  colored  by  other  accidents  of  time 
and  place,  still  survives  in  the  **  marvellous  ma- 
duneriea"  of  Tasso  and  Dante,  and  in  the  gor- 
geous **  Fairy  Queen"  of  Spenser. 

In  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  ballads 
were  made  up  of  historical  events,  adventures  of 
parCieular  heroes,  pictures  of  domestic  and  social 
fife,  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  manners  and  customs,  habits  and  tastes. 
At  first,  the  historical  details  were  probably  cor- 
rect in  substance,  and  ornamented  only  to  a  small 
extent  by  the  fancy  of  the  chronicler :  but,  as  in 
precesB  of  time,  the  narratives  descended  from 
age  to  age,  changes  crept  in  through  the  ignor- 
ance of  some  minstrels  and  the  invention  of  oth- 
ons ;  new  poems  were  composed  with  the  same 


personages  for  the  dramatia  persona,  ascribing  to 
them  lives  and  exploits,  in  which  the  fable  be- 
gan largely  to  predominate  over  the  truth :  until 
at  length  these  compositions  became  wholly  un- 
worthy of  confidence,  as  vehicles  of  history,  and 
were  superseded  in  this,  their  original  office,  by 
annals  of  a  more  grave  and  imposing  appearance. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  the  metrical  roman- 
ces and  the  minstrels,  by  whom  they  were  com- 
posed and  sung,  retained  their  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  feudal  knights  and  nobles.  The  minstrel 
was  a  character  of  high  distinction.  His  person 
was  sacred.  He  was  sometimes  the  ambassador, 
often  the  companion  and  fnend  of  kings  and  em- 
perors ;  and  his  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
most  substantial  as  well  as  the  most  honorable 
marks  of  princely  favor. 

When  Richard,  the  Lion-hearted  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  on  his  return  from  the  crusades,  he 
was  treacherously  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  whilst  passing  through  his  ter- 
ritories. For  the  space  of  a  year,  no  tidings  of 
him  could  be  heard.  At  last  Blondel  de  Nesle, 
a  minstrel,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  his  house- 
hold after  a  laborious  search  for  lum  in  many 
lands,  came  to  the  castle  in  which  he  was  confined 
and  ascertained  that  an  unknown  prisoner  was 
there  kept  with  unusual  strictness.  He  obtained 
access  to  the  castle,  without  difficulty,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  minstrel :  and,  watching  his  opportu- 
nity, began  one  day  singing  a  French  song,  which 
King  Richard  and  himself  had  composed  to- 
gether many  years  before.  When  he  had  sung 
half  the  song  he  stopped :  whereupon  the  king 
took  up  the  unfinished  strain  and  concluded  it. 
Thus  the  minstrel  became  satisfied,  where,  and 
by  whom,  his  master  was  detained :  and,  return- 
ing to  England,  made  known  his  discovery  to  the 
queen  and  the  nobles.  A  negotiation  was  im- 
mediately set  on  foot  with  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
which  resulted  in  the  king's  ransom  and  libera- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  honored  position  of  the  minstrel, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  profession.  But  the 
number  of  those  who  embraced  the  calling,  their 
idle  and  vagrant  life,  the  silent  but  continuous 
change  in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  prose  romances,  to  which  the 
art  of  printing  gave  birth,  gradually  effected  their 
downfall.  They  were  banished  from  the  feasts 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  sunk  by  degrees 
into  itinerant  ballad-singers :  in  which  character, 
for  a  long  time,  they  were  received,  as  favored 
guests,  at  the  tables  and  firesides  of  the  poorer 
classes.  From  their  songs,  or  the  fragments  of 
them,  preserved  by  tradition,  have  been  collected 
the  remains  of  ballad-poetry,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Dr.  Percy,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
other  gleaners  of  less  celebrity :  encouraged  in 
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their  work,  by  the  successAil  labors  of  their  breth- 
ren, in  the  no  less  fruitful  fields  of  German  and 
Spanish  poetry. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  writers  of  prose  ro- 
mances, who  supplanted  the  old  minstrels,  in  the 
favor  of  the  great.  Possessed  of  somewhat  more 
learning  and  a  much  larger  share  of  pretension, 
than  their  fallen  predecessors,  they  did  not  scru- 
ple to  steal  heroes  and  subjects  from  the  old  bal- 
lads, and  reproduce  them  in  other  narratives, 
which  they  imposed  upon  their  unlearned  pat- 
rons, as  authentic  translations  from  original  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts.  Thus,  while  they  af- 
fected a  superiority,  in  point  of  dignity  and  cor- 
rectness to  the  metrical  tales  of  the  minstrels, 
these  interminable  fictions,  swollen  to  a  porten- 
tous size  by  countless  excrescences,  grew  into  a 
deformity,  that  became  constantly  more  and  more 
unlike  the  truth  of  history.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
makes  an  amusing  apology  for  these  prolix  and 
discursive  romances :  **  a  hookf  which  addresses 
itself  only  to  the  eyes,  may  be  laid  aside,  when  it 
becomes  tiresome  to  the  reader :  whereas  it  may 
not  always  have  been  so  easy  to  stop  the  min- 
strel in  the  full  career  of  his  metrical  declama- 
tion.*' Such  as  they  were,  however,  these  books 
were  '*  deemed  and  taken"  (as  legislators  phrase 
it)  by  our  simple  ancestors  for  faithful  annals ; 
and  were  received  with  the  same  implicit  confi- 
dence, that  Lord  Chatham  is  said  to  have  be- 
stowed on  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare. 

The  model  of  most,  or  all,  of  these  romances, 
is  to  be  found,  according  to  some  critics,  in  the 
Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus,  who  was  bishop  of 
Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  in  the  fourth  century.  This 
work  contains  an  account  of  the  amours  of  The- 
agenes  and  Chariclea;  which,  although  written 
in  a  modest  and  reserved  style,  when  compared 
with  others  of  the  same  kind,  did  not  escape  the 
severe  censure  of  the  church.  He  was  required, 
either  to  suppress  his  book,  or  to  renounce  his 
bishopric.  As  the  story  goes,  literature  carried 
the  day  against  divinity.  The  good  bishop  would 
not  desert  the  children  of  his  fancy,  and  sacrifi- 
ced, for  their  sake,  his  clerical  preferment. 

The  emperor  Charlemagne  and  king  Arthur 
of  England  were  the  most  distinguished  heroes 
of  European  Romance.  Turpin,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  under  the  former  prince,  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  fabulous  history,  the  subject  of  which 
b  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from  Spain,  and 
which  has  been  the  original  of  innumerable  le- 
gends, concerning  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  twelve  peers.  In  like  manner,  the  his- 
tory of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  the  life  and  exploits  of  king  Arthur; 
which  by  the  industry  of  the  old  chronicler,  and 
his  successors,  have  been  so  interwoven  and  con- 
fused with  a  mass  of  fictions,  that  some  critics 


have  utterly  disbelieved  the  whole,  and  evea 
denied  the  existence  of  the  monarch  himmlf* 
Around  these  great  centres,  revolved  a  host  of 
luminaries,  scarcely  less  splendid — ^Roland*  Ra«- 
naldo,  and  Olivier — Sir  Gawain,  Launcelot  du 
Lact  Palmerin  of  England,  and  a  score  of  others^ 
who  constituted  a  common  stock,  for  the  use  of 
minstrels  all  over  Europe.  Whenever  a  sew 
ballad  was  to  be  elaborated,  one  of  these  wor- 
thies was  selected,  and  a  fresh  chapter  added  to 
his  biography,  keeping  up  his  traditionary  char- 
acter, and  providing  him  with  suitable  adyea* 
tures.  They  were  brought  out,  like  aj^roved 
actors,  in  new  pieces,  especially  adapted  to  their 
talents :  so  that,  when  the  audience  tired  of  one 
performance,  the  old  favorites  might  be  ready  to 
re-appear  in  another  drama. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  to  suppose  that 
kings  and  nobles  were  the  exclusive  themes  of 
minstrelsy.  The  beauty  and  virtue  of  their 
dames — the  vicissitudes  of  faithful  love,  whose 
course,  (as  every  body  knows,)  never  did  nm 
smooth,  were  fruitful  subjects  of  romance.  Nor 
did  they  overlook  the  personages  of  humbler  life. 
Many  a  good  story  is  told  of  bold  outlaws,  like 
Robin  Hood  and  little  John — of  stout  yeoaieii« 
like  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield.  In  a  word,  all  classes  of  people,  gen- 
tle and  simple,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  all 
found  their  appropriate  places,  and  performed 
their  proper  parts.  Indeed,  the  value  of  these 
productions,  as  materials  for  history,  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the 
times,  has  been  highly  esteemed  by  those  moat 
conversant  with  them.  The  testimony  of  Ma- 
caulay  is  eloquently  given,  in  his  description  of 
what  history  should  be. 

"  The  perfect  historian  is  he,  in  whose  wofk» 
the  character  and  spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  in 
miniature.  He  relates  no  fact,  he  attributes  no 
expression  to  his  characters,  which  is  not  authen- 
ticated by  sufficient  testimony.  But,  by  judicious 
selection,  rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  gives  to 
truth  those  attractions,  which  have  been  usurped 
by  fiction.  In  his  narrative,  a  due  subordinatioa 
is  preserved :  some  transactions  are  prominent, 
others  retire.  But  the  scale,  on  which  he  rep« 
resents  them,  is  increased  or  diminished,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  them,  but  according  to  the  degree,  in  which 
they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
nature  of  man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp, 
and  the  senate.  But  he  shows  us  also  the  na- 
tion. He  considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity 
of  manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too  insignifi- 
cant for  his  notice,  which  is  not  too  insignificant 
to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  of  religion* 
and  of  education,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  human  nuud.  «  ♦  « 
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^  If  &  man,  such  as  we  are  supposing,  should 
wiite  the  hisioiy  of  England,  he  would  assuredly 
not  omit  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the  negotiations, 
the  seditiona,  the  ministerial  changes.  But,  with 
these,  he  would  interspene  the  details,  which  are 
tke  chann  of  historical  romances.  At  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  there  is  a  beautiful  painted  window, 
which  was  made  by  an  apprentice,  out  of  the 
pieces  of  glass,  wbdch  had  been  rejected  by  his 
master.  It  is  so  liar  superior  to  every  other  in 
the  church,  that,  according  to  the  tradition,  the 
Tsaqaished  artist  killed  himself  from  mortifica- 
tioB.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  same  manner, 
has  used  those  fragments  of  truth,  which  histo- 
rians have  acomftilly  thrown  behind  them,  in  a 
Buumer,  which  may  well  excite  their  envy.  He 
has  constructed,  out  of  their  gleanings,  works 
which,  even  considered  as  histories,  are  scarcely 
leaa  valaable  than  theirs.  But  a  truly  great  his- 
tsrian  would  reclaim  those  materials  which  the 
noveliat  has  appropriated.  The  history  of  the 
govenunent,  and  the  history  of  the  people,  would 
be  exhibited  in  that  mode,  in  which  tdone  they 
can  be  exhibited  justiy — in  inseparable  conjunc- 
tion and  intermixture.  We  should  not  then  have 
to  look  for  the  wars  and  votes  of  the  Puritans  in 
Clarandon,  and  fcnr  their  phraseology  in  Old  Mor^ 
tality,  for  cme  half  of  King  James  in  Hume,  and 
iir  the  other  half  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  early  part  of  our  imaginary  history  would 
he  rich  with  coloring  from  ronumce^  baUadj  and 
tknmclt*  We  should. find  ourselves  in  the  com- 
pany of  knights,  such  as  those  of  Froissart,  and 
af  pilgfimsy  such  as  those  who  rode  with  Chau- 
cer fram  the  Tabard.  Society  would  be  shown, 
fiom  the  highest  to  the  lowest — ^from  the  royal 
doch  of  state,  to  the  den  of  the  outlaw — ^firom  the 
tfarane  of  the  legate,  to  the  chimney  corner  where 
Ihe  beggiiig  friar  regaled  himself.  Palmers,  min- 
strela,  cnisaders — the  stately  monastery,  with  its 
geed  cheer  in  its  refectory,  and  the  high  mass  in 
ito  chapel — the  manor  house,  with  its  hunting 
and  hawking — the  tournament,  with  the  heralds 
and  ladies,  the  trumpets  and  the  cloth  of  gold — 
woold  give  life  and  truth  to  the  representation. 
We  ahoold  perceive,  in  a  thousand  slight  touches, 
dM  iaaportance  of  the  privileged  burgher,  and  the 
fietee  and  haughty  spirit  which  swelled  under  the 
cellar  of  the  degraded  villain." 

WMbt  we  are  copying  this  quotation,  a  his- 
tory of  England  by  Mr.  Macanlay  himself,  is 
paaaing  through  the  press.  His  admirers,  (and 
who  is  not  of  this  number?)  will  be  eager  to  see, 
how  far  he  has  been  enabled  to  realise  his  beau 
ideal  of  a  historian,  in  his  own  work.  That  he 
win  not  be  deficient  in  the  art  of  historical  paint- 
ing, we  are  cmifident,  as  well  from  his  high  ap- 
preciation of  it  in  others,  as  from  the  specimens 
•f  his  book,  which  the  publishers  have  vouch- 


safed to  us,  by  way  of  whetting  the  literary  ap- 
petite. We  trust  he  may  be  found  no  less  wor- 
thy of  admiration,  in  the  other  requisites  of  a 
good  historian. 

But,  whatever  his  merit  in  these  particulars, 
he  has  been  eminendy  successful  in  reversing  the 
process.  He  has  shown  how  the  materials  of 
history  may  be  resolved  into  their  original  ele- 
ments, and  the  lost  ballads  reconstructed.  In 
his  *^  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  he  has  presented 
us  with  vivid  pictures  of  Roman  life,  public  and 
private,  such  as  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  ap- 
peared to  one,  living  and  moving  in  the  midst  of 
it.  With  consummate  skill  and  taste,  he  has  in- 
fused the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  Roman  heart 
into  English  verse ;  and  preserving  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  objects  and  circumstances,  which 
belong  to  that  people — sacrificing  no  propriety  of 
time  or  place— he  has  moulded  the  whole  into 
language,  the  most  natural  and  expressive  to  the 
English  ear. 

There  have  been  also  others,  no  less  distin- 
guished for  their  success,  as  restorers  and  imita- 
tors of  National  Ballads ;  among  whom  are  con- 
spicuous Scott  and  Leyden  in  the  field  of  Scot- 
tish poesy,  and  Lockhart  in  his  inimitable  trans- 
lations of  Spanish  ballads.  But  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  venerable  Bishop  Perey,  already  allu- 
ded to,  we  hope  to  do  ampler  justice  hereafter : 
fortius  article  has  already  grown  to  such  a  length 
as  to  exclude  the  extracts  which  we  had  designed 
to  ofier  to  our  readers.  We  trust  they  wiU  not 
be  unacceptable  on  a  future  occasion  :  but  if  we 
should  be  disappointed  in  the  sympathy  of  those 
whom  we  desire  to  please,  and  our  lov^  of  bal- 
lad-poetry seem  to  be  overetrained,  we  must  plead 
in  excuse  the  invincible  foroe  of  early  association. 
These  poems,  as  has  been  finely  said  of  the  clas- 
sics, are  to  us  **  the  eariy  voice  of  the  worid,  bet- 
ter remembered  and  more  cherished  still,  than  all 
the  intermediate  words  that  have  been  spoken  : 
as  the  lessons  of  childhood  still  haunt  us,  when 
the  impressions  of  later  years  have  been  effaced 
from  the  mind." 


VOWS. 

Vows  ought  to  be  cautiously  made.  Leigh,  in 
his  Journey  to  Nubia,  says,  Osman  Bey  Bardissi 
had  made  a  vow,  never  to  shave  his  head  or  his 
beard,  till  he  should  re-enter  Ciuro.  For  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  as  well  as  Cairo,  his  follow- 
ers must  hope  the  event  would  be  speedy. 


IB 
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WITH   NOTES. 


I. 


Eleven  l-^tweWe  !  Ibe  ag6d  man  is  gone 

Wiih  his  chill  breathing  and  his  frosty  hair. 

And  wreathed  around  with  leaves  and  blossoms  fair, 
The  New  Year  with  bis  joyous  gait  comes  on  t 
Old  Year  I  love  you ! — they  shall  never  say 

I  left  yoQ  ere  your  death  to  greet  the  sua 

Uprising  o'er  the  eastern  horixon* 
Inviting  all  to  bask  beneath  his  ray. 
You  gave  me  a  dear  love  whose  sunny  smile 

Has  scattered  flowers  upon  my  thorny  path  I 

A  loving  friend  of  never-changing  faith 
From  coldness  free  and  every  thought  of  guile. 
You  tanght  me  troth  to  love,  deceit  to  shun ; 
Therefore  Old  Year— my  arm  to  lean  upon ! 

How  the  changes  of  a  few  years,  yea  even  of 
a  single  year,  aifect  that  strange  and  anomalous 
creature,  man !  The  author  has  in  this  slight 
performance  endeavored  to  record  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  by -gone  year.  Alas !  it  has  flitted 
away  like  the  dry  leaf  of  autumn  to  bury  itself 
in  the  silent  tomb  of  die  Past.  Another  volume 
of  our  life  is  closed  :  we  have  turned  over  a  new 
leaf,  (though  not  in  the  favorable  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,)  each  day,  and  in  spite  of  the  cheer- 
ful expressions  made  use  of  in  the  text,  we  rise 
from  the  perusal  scarcely  persuaded  of  any  thing 
save  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  The  Future 
is  before  us,  but  we  resolutely  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  Past,  seeking  for  what,  alas  !  we  find  not — 
consolation.  As  the  ringing  sounds  of  the  mid- 
night bell  die  away  in  the  frosty  air,  our  thoughts 
go  forth  with  lightning  speed,  and  finding  noth- 
ing but  a  cheerless  void,  come  back  to  tell  us  that 
all  is  vexation  of  spirit. 

The  author,  being  in  this  pitiable  state  of  mind, 
would  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing. 

II. 

I  knew  a  politician  wanner  far 

Than  lovers'  vows  or  steaks  of  eating-house, 
And  **  Ah  !"  I  cried,  "sure  'tis  my  lucky  star 

That  points  where  1  so  freely  may  carouse, 
And  bid  my  weary  soul  with  trouble  torn. 

Like  to  these  elbows  and  this  beaver  here, 
Eat,  drink,  enjoy  herself,  no  longer  mourn— > 

Seize  on  the  golden  hour  wiihouten  fear. 
But  ah  for  mortal  hopes,  alas !  alas  ! 

Twas  when  I  had  a  vote  the  sun  did  shine  : 
I  threw  it  clear  away — but  let  that  pass, 

Whatever  comes  no  freebom  man  should  whine, 
I  did  it  and  was  done  in  Forty -four 
And  now  in  Forty-eight  I'm  done  once  more  ! 

The  cast  of  feeling  here,  as  in  the  preceding,  is 
seen  to  be  decidedly  mournful.    The  man  who 


finds  eourage  to  exclaim  so  heroically,  **  but  let 
that  pass,"  after  prospects  so  flattering  as  those 
unfolded  at  the  commencement  of  this  touching 
soliloquy,  roust  ever  command  the  admiration  of 
the  candid 'reader.  The  noble  sentiment  con- 
veyed in  the  antepenultimate  verse  of  the  stanza 
is  only  emailed  by  the  calm  and  dignified  tone 
of  resignation  in  the  succeeding  couplets.  Thus 
does  the  great  mind  bear  up  against  and  repel 
the  assaults  of  adversity  and  misfortune  ! 

III. 

I  dreamt,  and  in  my  dream  the  coming  time 

Was  shadowed  forth,  as  when  the  rising  sun 
Throws  giant- 1  ike  upon  the  matin  rime 

The  shade  of  him  who  makes  his  orison. 
1  saw  the  telegraph  amid  the  clouds 

Stretching  from  place  to  place  without  a  pole, 
And  in  balloon-ships  eager-hearted  crowds 

Speeding  like  blooded  racers  to  the  goal. 
The  air  was  clear,  I  saw  no  blinding  fogs 

That  rose  before  as  from  a  mouldy  fen. 
The  Press  was  pure,  unswayed  by  demagogues, 

The  chairs  of  office  boasted  honest  men. 
All  things  were  bright  and  joyful — I  awoke 
To  other  scenes  and  thoughts — hurrah  for  Potk  ! 

The  author  herio,  it  will  be  seen,  indulges  in 
prophecy,  and  like  all  prophets  of  the  present 
day,  hia  predictions  are  suflSciently  striking,  if 
not  very  certain  of  fulfilment.  The  Future, 
however,  that  bank  which  fools  draw  so  largely 
upon  without  estimating  their  credit^  and  wise 
men  invest  their  substance  in,  will  present  the 
best  evidence  of  his  claims  on  this  head. 

The  telegraph  is  universally  considered  a  very 
remarkable  affair.  As  for  ourselves  we  candidly 
confess  that  since  the  evening,  when  it  was  pro- 
ved to  a  large  and  intelligent  audience  that  the 
learned  professor  had  patented  the  lightning  and 
a  striking  quotation  from  the  book  of  Job  on  the 
same  subject,  since  that  time  we  have  fully  coin- 
cided in  this  opinion,  and  from  not  entirely  com- 
prehending the  theory  of  this  wonderful  instru- 
ment, have  watched  in  the  simplicity  of  our 
hearts  to  see  the  news  go  by. 

By  the  means  alluded  to  in  the  sixth  line  of 
the  text,  the  learned  professor  will  hereafter  be 
enabled  to  stretch  his  line  whither  and  in  what- 
ever manner  he  pleases  without  asking  leave  of 
any  one  to  plant  his  poles.  If  the  ma&ner  of 
carrying  out  this  great  improvement  is  not  fully 
explained,  we  can  only  regret  the  fact.  We 
have,  further,  too  much  respect  for  scientific 
books  to  reflect  upon  them  in  this  particular. 

A  balloon-ship  would  be  a  novelty,  but  many 
persons  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  a  contri- 
vance and  assert  that  any  attempt  of  the  sort 
will  fall  to  the  ground  or  end  in  smoke. 

These  are  possible^  however,  land  the  time  for 
them  like  Christmas — ^may  be  coming.    In  the 
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meamrliOe,  we  will  indulge  a  hope  that  the  world 
in  its  rage  for  morality  and  improvement  will  at- 
tend to  the  subject  suggested  in  the  lines  which 
Mew.  The  weight  is  already  as  great  as  we 
can  bear,  and  like  the  poor  criminal  who  under- 
went the  peine  forte  tt  dure^  it  requires  but  little 
man  to  press  us  to  death. 

IV. 

Upon  a  bank  of  sweetest  wild  flowers  lying 

One  dear  and  sunny  day  in  lasy  June* 

Late  in  tbe  pleasing,  languid  ariernoon, 
]  dimly  nraaed  and  fell  asleep  in  sigbing. 
Meikoogbi  I  saw  a  Fenian  dame  of  mien 

Most  beaatifnl  and  fairy-like  to  see, 

Suaigbt  as  an  aspen  or  a  poplar  tree, 
lad  with  the  bearing  of  a  cracioos  qaeen. 
She  passed  her  slender  fingers  through  my  hair — 

She  spoke  in  dulcet  tones  of  such  soft  fire, 

I  ibooght  acme  miurmuring  Eolian  lyre 
Its  sool-endbanting  notes  poured  on  the  air. 
1  woke,  and  at  my  side— no  Persian  darae  ! 
I  rose,  and  all  my  cheek  was  like  a  flame  ! 

Youth — ^youth !  what  to  your  reckless  mind, 
all  confident  of  the  coming  years,  is  the  proud- 
eit  triumph  of  the  grown  up  man ! 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  wander  forth  in  the  balmy 
month  of  June,  when  the  birds  are  singing,  the 
green  leayes  gently  moving  to  the  breath  of  the 
cooling  wind,  the  river^s  haze  wrapping  the  dis- 
tant landscape  in  a  gauzy  mantle,  from  which 
gleam  up  the  glittering  spire  of  the  village  church, 
the  snowy  sail  of  a  seabound  barque,  or  the  lof- 
ty peak  of  a  moimtain  range. 

Go  at  noon.  Then  the  flowers  are  as  still  as 
^oqgh  tbe  hand  of  death  were  on  their  fibres, 
the  distant  wheat  reposes  like  a  field  of  gold  in 
the  bright  sunlight,  the  birds  are  at  rest,  the 
leaves  all  motionless,  and  even  the  school-boy 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  ball  and  marbles,  de- 
serts the  play-ground  and  wanders  into  the  shady 
wood,  where  lying  on  the  sod,  his  hand  beneath 
his  cheek,  his  bosom  open  to  the  air,  he  sleeps, 
and  sleeping— dreams.     Of  whom  ? 

Alas !  alas !  the  season  of  youth  is  brief,  yea 
as  fleeting  as  yon  thistle  down,  which  floats  a 
Boment  motionless  on  air,  and  then  is  borne  as 
on  the  wings  of  the  storm-wind  to  the  yawning 
waves  of  the  treacherous  sea. 

We  were  that  school  boy.  Bread  and  butter 
was  ontasted,  birch  unheeded.  Thus  through  all 
ear  youth  we  slept — and  dreamt  and  at  last  have 
awakened.  No  Persian  dame  is  at  our  side, 
neither  the  reality  of  that  other.  Only  the  sha- 
dow, alas!  and  that  even,  which  we  fondly 
dreamed  would  dwell  in  our  hearts  as  the  trace 
of  an  iron  pen  on  a  tomb  of  adamant,  is  melting 
away  like  the  cool  mists  of  summer,  which  make 
the  mom  so  delightful,  before  tbe  rays  of  the 
rising  son* 


The  author  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advisers 
who  recommend  au  abandonment  of  his  stylus 
for  the  time,  in  order  that  his  soul,  usurped  by 
gloomy  thoughts,  may  be  restored,  begs  to  intro- 
duce to  the  indulgent  reader  the  following : 

V. 

Far  on  the  sea  the  mountain  billows  roar 
With  thunder-music  in  their  god-like  Toice, 
Making  the  bold  heart  leap  up  and  rejoice. 
As  wrapped  in  foam  they  bowl  upon  the  shore, 
Like  ocean  sprites  that  hold  their  revelry 
Where  dolphins  sport  and  sea-birds  flit  along. 
Filling  the  air  with  their  discordant  song 
In  honor  of  the  raging  god  of  sea — 
My  bounding  soul  goes  forth  and  once  again 
My  swift  bark  is  careering  onward  fast. 
Flying  before  the  chill  breath  of  the  blast, 
And  bearing  me  across  the  surging  main. 
But  then  this  blazing  Are — these  muflSnshot, 
Who  says  the  sea  is  best  7    1  say  'tis  not ! 

Here  the  form  of  expression  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed. In  fact  the  author  has  closely  copied, 
but  neither  wittingly  nor  willingly,  the  strong 
and  striking  expression  of  the  curious  character 
claiming  so  much  attention  in  King  John. 

They  who  have  crossed 

"  The  Alps  and  Appenines 

The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po," 

will  join  at  once  in  the  sentiment  here  expressed. 
The  owner's  soul  **  goes  forth  upon  the  sea'*  and 
**  leaps  up"  to  hear  the  "  howling  of  the  billows," 
the  **  song  of  the  seagulls"  and  the  **  revelry  of  the 
"  ocean  sprites,"  but  after  skimming  the  break- 
ers and  listening  in  thought  to  their  roaring, 
he  returns  to  warm  his  lower  limbs  at  the  chim- 
ney-corner, with  the  cheerful  expression  that  who- 
ever may  declare  these  striking  objects  more  at- 
tractive, he  is  constrained,  from  personal  expe- 
rience, to  say  that  his  friend  labors  under  a  mis- 
take. 


VI. 


Down  with  the  tyrants !  tis  the  Pboplk's  roice 
That  comes  to  us  in  roaring  thunder  tones. 
The  lightnings  of  their  wrath  from  golden  thrones 
Have  burled  the  despots,  and  ihey  shout  "  Rejoice ! 
Rejoice  for  freedom,  oh  most  fair  and  dear 
Who  fled  from  Europe *s  soil  for  many  a  day 
And  westward  to  Columbia  took  her  way 
To  brace  all  breasts  against  the  tyrant's  spear." 
Great  hearts  !  whoi>e  noble  cause  thrills  all  the  soul 
Much  need  ye  should  i»iih  indignation  join 
A  holy  moderation  most  divine, 
Then  shall  ye  reach  the  lofty  gleaming  goal 
Whereon  your  eyes  are  fixed  with  ardent  hope, 
Like  Simeon's  on  the  far-extended  cope. 

In  presenting  this  small  poem  to  the  public  the 
author  is  sorry  to  say  that  every  critic  has  a  right 
to  examine  it  with  his  most  fault-finding  specta- 
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cles.  Milton  and  other  ancient  writers,  who  en- 
joyed much  popularity  in  their  time,  have  cele- 
brated in  odes,  sonnets  and  poems,  the  dawn, 
meridian  and  sunset  of  liberty.  But  these  great 
writers  lived  long  before  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  had  not  examined  the  glorious  sample  of 
independence  unrolled  before  the  world  by  Amer- 
ica, brighter  in  the  tints  and  more  striking  'm  the 
pattern,  if  the  indulgent  reader  will  allow  of  the 
expression,  than  any  ever  yet  thrown  down  on 
the  counter  of  the  world. 

The  allusion  to  St.  Simeon,  in  the  concluding 
verse,  was  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poem  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  martyr 
to  be,  is  represented  as  standing  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  column,  anxiously  expecting  the  mo- 
ment, which  he  states  to  be  at  a  ^*  quarter  before 
twelve,"  when  the  angels  will  come  to  bear  away 
his  soul.  Mr.  Tennyson  being  only  the  **  poet  of 
a  set,"  as  the  **  New  Timon"  declares,  and  that 
in  a  far  distant  country,  the  author  humbly  sug- 
gests that  his  candor  in  acknowledging  his  obli- 
gation should  be  duly  appreciated.  If  he  ever 
dresses  Lara  in  the  costume  of  a  **  Nomad  from 
the  land  of  Mom,"  he  will  endeavor  to  be  equally 
plain  with  the  reader. 

vn. 

Ob,  Mary !  if  a  heart  that  beats  for  thee» 
Thee  only,  dearest,  may  thy  love  procare, 
May  move  thy  virgin  heart  so  soft  and  pure, 
So  full  of  love  and  sweet  humanity — 
If  thou  wilt  smile  on  one,  whose  only  store 
In  fond  affection rjjBalous  care  for  thee, 
To  shield  thy  form  from  dark  adversity 
And  wear  thee  in  his  spiril's  inmost  core. 
Then  turn  on  me  thine  eyes  of  liquid  Trght 
Give  me  thy  lily  hand  in  mine  to  press 
And  thou  wilt  fill  my  soul  with  happiness 
My  heart  carissima !  with  deep  delight. 
She  turned— her  features  like  the  blushing  rose — 
And  placed  her  dexter  thumb  upon  her  nose. 

The  gesture  here  alluded  to,  of  placing  the 
right  thumb  upon  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  gently 
moving  the  expanded  hand  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion, is  thought  to  convey  a  playful  species  of 
satire,  and  if  our  memory  deceives  ns  not,  was 
often  accompanied  with  the  jocular  phrase  **no 
you  don't  though!" 

At  any  rate  it  appears  that  in  this  instance  the 
gesture  was  only  half  repulsive,  for  the  fair  lady 
smiled  and  tripped  away  so  provokingly  that  we 
were  persuaded  to  follow. 

The  author  would  recommend  the  form  of  ad- 
dress used  in  this  performance  as  one  highly  ar- 
tistic and  calculated  to  move  the  heart.  The 
allusion  to  his  jealous  care  to  shield  her  form 
from  the  blasts  of  adversity,  though  he  candidly 
confesses  his  entire  want  of  any  buckler  for  the 
purpose,  has  often,  to  our  knowledge,  produced 


a  touching  effect  on  the  heart  of  the  young  lady- 
The  Italian  word  of  endearment  is  here  used 
in  order  to  give  that  flowing  sound  to  the  rhythm 
which  is  found  in  the  old  poets,  and  also  as  in- 
finitely more  ardent  and  expressive  than  the 
common  English  **  dearest." 

VIII. 

Dumas,  when  o*er  thy  gasconading  page, 
I  follow  thee  through  never  ending  scenes 
That  guigle  out  as  from  vnstopped  canteens 

The  grateful  draught — when  all  the  middle  age 

Comes  forth  in  burnished  armor  as  to  say, 
«<  By  mighty  spell  of  great  enchanter*s  wand 
"We  come  to  thee  from  distant  shadow-land 

Where  long  in  darkest  tombs  of  dust  we  lay" — 

When  Alhos,  Porthos,  A  ram  is  arise 
Great,  splendid,  elegant,  with  many  more, 
I  wonder  at  the  hugeness  of  the  store, 

I'm  full  of  admiration  and  surprise ! 

But  then  those  poor  dear  creditors'  demands, 

Indeed  Mossieu,  'twas  shabby  at  your  hands ! 

The  late  trial  of  M.  Dumas  for  breach  of  en- 
gagement to  write  for  the  '•^Prtsst'^  and  other 
newspapers,  which  created  so  great  a  sensation  in 
the  Parisian  world,  renders  this  subject  of  peculiar 
interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  reprehensive  terms  used 
in  the  text,  M.  Dumas  is,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
fully  exonerated  from  the  charges  of  fraud  brought 
against  him.  What  in  another  man  would  be 
fresh  of  promise  is  in  this  great  writer  a  simple 
defect  of  memory. 

What !  shall  he  whom  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
has  written  to  by  special  courier  to  come  and  ar- 
range the  Spanish  marriage,  whose  doors  are  be- 
sieged by  turbaned  Turks  with  missives  from  the 
Dey  of  Tunis  to  come  and  hunt  the  lion  with 
him  on  the  plains  of  Africa,  whom  even  the  great 
Southern  statesman  so  earnestly  entreats  to  leave 
Belle  France  and  come  to  America, — ^is  this  great 
character  to  bend  his  lordly  mind  and  eyes  to 
mean  accounts  with  sordid  tradesmen  ? 

We  humbly  think  not.  M.  Dumas  conducted 
six  novels  in  as  many  papers  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  couriers  were  ready  day  and  night  to  bear 
off  the  glowing  sheets  to  the  cavernous  presses 
as  they  flowed  like  burning  lava  from  the  fiery 
breast  of  the  great  composer,  the  "  Theatrt  his- 
torique,^*  with  its  immense  popularity,  was  to  be 
supplied  with  food,  and  the  indefatigable  manu- 
facturer,  grown  pale  and  thin  above  the  midnight 
lamp,  must  go  abroad  upon  the  Boulevards  or 
take  a  trip  into  the  coimtry  to  recruit  his  health. 
Instead  of  the  Boulevard  he  went  to  Spain,  in 
place  of  the  fields  of  Picardy  to  the  deserts  of 
Africa. 

M.  Dumas  agreed  to  write  one  hundred  vol- 
umes in  a  given  time,  he  could  only  write  some 
fifty  or  three  score ;  is  M.  Dumas  then  to  blame 
for  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  his  mighty  ge- 
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■■,  or  respiftisible  for  the  money  he  haB  pock- 
MBd? 

The  world  moflt  arrive  at  the  irresistible  con- 
civion  that  the  writer  is  a  great  genius,  and  that 
h»  overtops  his  adversaries  in  matters  of  finance 
a  thonsaiid  -ciibitB. 

IX. 

Careering  onward,  qaeenly  in  her  pride 
The  maid  upon  her  milk-white  palfrey  borne, 
Seemed  like  the  rosy  goddess  of  the  mom 

When  leiaing  in  her  coursers  eagle-eye4 

She  shoots  her  radiant  glances  o*er  the  plains. 
Atiove  her  raven  locks  a  snowy  wreath 
Of  every  flower  that  blossoms  on  yon  heath. 

When  May  comes  blooming  with  the  April  rains, 

Shone  like  a  diadem  of  pearl  and  gold  I 
And  in  her  lily  hand  Abe  bridal-rein 
So  clopely  lay,  methought  that  it  was  fiun 

To  Uager  ever,  never  qait  its  hold. 

Bat  oh  disastrous  chance !  oh  villain  girth  1 

Why  died  not  sheep  before  your  wool  had  birth ! 

The  anthor  regrets  to  state  that  the  reader, 
fiom  a  perusal  of  this  short  effusion,  can  gain  no 
kaowledge  of  the  circumstances  as  they  actually 
bappened.  A  just  regard  for  historical  accuracy 
totaila,  however,  an  explanation.  The  ^'  milk- 
while  palfrey,"  who  is  subsequently  designated  as 
roscmbiing  the  **  eagled-eyed  coursers"  of  the 
nm,  was  in  reality  a  grey  horse  of  unexceptiona- 
ble gait  and  gentleness  of  temper,  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  that  fiery  vigor  so  happily  expressed 
in  the  fourth  verse.  He  is  further  not  aware  that 
the  young  lady  was  clad  with  airy  grace,  or  that 
her  fingers  were  filled  with  leaves  and  flowers  as 
the  great  painter  has  represented  his  **  young 
Aurora."  He  is  still  further  compiled  to  state 
ihat  the  aforesaid  accident  took  place  in  his  at- 
tempt to  assist  the  young  lady  to  the  ground. 

The  subject  is  one  which,  in  itself,  could  not 
be  supposed  to  interest,  but  a  judicious  embel- 
lishment has  raised  it  from  the  mud  of  common- 
place to  the  niche  of  poetic  dignity. 

Thus  does  the  imaginative  mind  invest  even 
the  occurrences  of  every  day  life  with  a  poetical 
coloring  J 


X. 


Fsir  Mexico  !  amid  the  blooming  groves 

That  gem  thy  radiant  and  most  happy  land, 
Where  joyoosly  the  Aztec  maiden  roves 

And  weaves  of  orange  flowers  a  golden  band 
For  her  fair  brow  far  purer  than  their  hue 

At  eaily  mom,  when  bending  toward  the  ground 
They  sparkle  bright  bespangled  with  the  dew 

Like  chalices  with  jewels  set  around— 
Meihiaka  upoR  thy  lofty  table  Iands« 

Or  on  the  bright  sands  of  thy  gleamisg  shore, 
Wiib  one  whose  slightest  wishes  were  command 

This  weary  heart  might  feet  at  last  secure. 
But  dien  the  generars  mouth  so  hugous  great ! 
I  night  *•  well  live  eontented  with  my  state. 


f» 


Rabelais,  so  happily  cut  out  in  profile  by  Mr. 
Pope,  tells  us  of  a  certain  giant  who  came  near 
making  a  meal  upon  his  hero  and  some  pilgrim 
friars.  Mother  Goose  also,  that  best  of  mothers, 
over  whose  memory  we  hang  with  miugled  tears 
and  laughter,  relates  a  pleasing  account  of  a 
young  man  called  Thumb  who  met  with  nearly  a 
similar  fate. 

We  recollect  the  tremor  of  affright  we  expe- 
rienced on  perusing  ihese  narrations,  and  so 
^strong  is  the  force  of  early  impressions,  like  the 
brand  on  the  juvenile  thief,  that  our  mind  has 
never  entirely  recovered  its  equanimity  on  the 
subject.  This  accounts  for  the  sudden  reflection 
which  follows  the  interesting  picture  drawn  by 
the  anthor's  imagination  of  "I  might  's  well 
live  contented  with  my  state.' 


XL 


Strange !  that  the  man  exists  wtiose  sterile  soul 

Finds  nought  of  pleasure  in  the  dcsdal  earth, 
Nor  in  the  azure  waves  that  grandly  roll 

Where  the  great  son  will  give  the  morrow  birth — 
Whose  mind,  entranced  with  sordid  thirst  of  gain, 

Neglects  the  vocal  groves,  the  sunset  glow 
And  smiling  pity,  turns  with  cold  disdain 

Fxom  the  fair  scenes  that  jnake  a  heaven  below. 
When  Buena  Yiata  rolled  its  lurid  smoke 

The  cannon,  drawn  by  oxen,  passed  me  by, 
Dull  beasts,  with  heads  bowed  down  beneath  the  yoke 

Their  feet  on  bleeding  hearts  that  i^ave  no  sigh. 
Behold  your  image,  man  of  sordid  clay ! 
A  lifeless  mass  bright  with  no  quickening  ray  ! 


mie  moralizing  tone  is  here  attempted,  though 
the  author  is  aware  with  only  moderate  success. 

The  soliloquy  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  a 
pale  young  gentleman,  walking  with  folded  arms 
by  moonlight  and  reflecting  on  the  rebuff'  his  dis- 
interested affection  has  received  from  the  refusal 
of  some  elderly  curmudgeon  to  bestow  on  him 
the  hand  of  his  young  and  wealthy  ward. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  there  was  a  ne- 
•cessity  for  his  presence  at  the  remarkable  battle, 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  or  not,  as  he  might  have 
seen  in  some  newspapers  an  account  of  it.  But 
the  beautiful  allusion  to  liie  guardian's  neck  as 
"beneath  the  yoke"  of  avarice,  with  his  feet  "on 
bleeding  hearts,'*  his  own  to  wit  and  that  of  the 
young  lady,  we  submit  belong  entirely  to  the 
aforesaid  melancholic  youth. 

How  completely  are  our  opinions  and  feelings 
colored  and  moulded  by  circumstances  over  which 
we  have  no  control !  Alas !  that  we  resemble  so 
much  the  bubbles  on  the  shoreless  sea  of  time, 
cast  hither  and  thither  by  the  surging  waves, 
buffeted  by  the  winds  of  misfortune  and  going 
out  at  last  like  a  candle  burnt  to  the  socket,  sud* 
d^nly,  totally^ 
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Into  such  a  traia  of  reflection  is  the  contem- 
plative mind  at  all  times  liable  to  be  led ! 

XII. 

Methought  Niagara  above  thy  whirl 

1  hovered  on  an  angel's  airy  wings, 
Cutting  the  amoky  misis  that  upward  curl, 

And  yielding  me  to  dim  imaginings. 
•*  A  change  came  o*er  my  dream" — in  a  small  boat 

Hurled  with  the  speed  of  lightening  to  the  brink, 
.    I  felt  my  cold  heart  leap  up  in  my  throat, 

I  see  the  boiling  hell !  I  die,  I  sink ! 
"  Awaking  with  a  sUrt,"  in  elbow  chair 

1  find  myself  so  warm  and  softly  lying, 
I  wonder  how,  through  mighty  tracu  of  air. 

The  frolic  mind,  like  rapid  rail-car  flying, 
*'  Played  such  fantastic  tricks,"  as  school-boy  may. 
Turning  and  tumbling  on  a  holiday. 

Oysters  are  not  the  most  judicious  fare  for  the 
evening  meal.  They  frequently  superinduce  a 
disposition  to  violent  starts  in  the  sleep,  caused 
by  the  strange  and  terrible  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual's  dreams.  Our  bed-fellow  has  frequently 
complained  of  ferocious  assaults  made  upon 
him  in  the  dead  of  night,  which  caused  him,  as 
he  declared,  great  suflering.  Strange  to  say  we 
were,  on  the  next  morning,  totally  unconscious 
of  the  circumstance. 

Another  effect  of  these  edibles  is  presented 
in  the  above.  The  mind,  like  the  school-boy 
having  a  holiday,  flies  away  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,  to  great  waterfalls,  tremendous  chasms, 
and-so-forth,  amusing  itself  on  the  way  with 
'*  turning  and  tumbling,"  as  expressed  in  the  text. 

We  had  intended  to  write  a  dissertation  on 
this  subject  which,  like  Urn  Burial  and  other  mat- 
ters which  appear  barren,  is  really  full  of  inter- 
est and  capable  of  a  great  display  of  learning 
and  research,  but  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  reader  is  quite  as  well  versed  in  the  causes 
and  results  of  the  phenomenon,  we  refrain. 

XIII. 

As  down  the  street  she  gaily  trips  along, 
Her  small  feet  twinkling  like  revolving  wheels, 

With  joyous  spirit  caroling  a  song 

Like  that  which  from  sweet  Philomela  steals — 

1  feel  within  my  breast  a  happiness 
Deeper  tlian  fathom  line  and  all  my  heart 

Goes  forth  to  meet  her,  for  1  do  confess 
That  little  form,  so  liihely  fair,  is  part 

Of  my  own  being,  and  lest  Appius 
Or  any  other  villian  should  draw  near 
To  steal  the  little  dove  to  me  so  dear — 

Hallo !  you  man  there  of  the  omnibus, 

In  one  more  year  that  little  maid  is  mine 

And  with  her  cash  it  is  my  fate  to  shine. 

How  sweet  to  see  the  little  maiden  of  fifteen 
summers  tripping  along,  her  satchel  upon  her 
arm,  her  wimple  gathered  over  her  sunny  locks 
of  waving  gold,  her  delicate  feet  scarce  seeming 


to  come  in  contact  with  the  material  earth,  her 
blue  eye  dancing  with  the  joy  of  health,  peace, 
and  freedom  from  that  biner  guest  experience ! 
Pass  on  sweet  one!  Were  I  as  thou  my 
thoughts  would  not  be  now  in  trembling  doubt 
upon  the  slippery  verge  of  deep  despair.  Secure  in 
faith  and  hope,  my  heart  would  rise  like  holy  in- 
cense to  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  angels  on  their 
snowy  wings  of  light  would  bear  it  weary,  sad,  to 
Paradise. 

Pass  on  dear  one !  Thy  heart  is  white  and  pure. 
No  misty  sophistries  thy  thoughts  enmesh,  for 
thou  art  moulded  in  the  form  of  truth,  and  all 
thy  spirit  is  unclouded  yet  with  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  fast  coming  years. 

Dear  little  maid !  Would  that  like  thine  my 
heart  were  clear  and  every  leaflet  of  its  tables 
smooth  from  the  deep  traces  of  my  many  sins- 
Pass  on  in  peace,  security ;  for  o*er  thy  head 
the  guardian  angels  watch,  lest  any  impious  hand 
should  sully  what  was  made  so  purely  fair ! 

The  author,  cap  in  hand,  solicits  pardon  of  the 
reader  for  the  above  train  of  reflection  which  he 
can  only  defend  upon  the  plea  that  his  pen  being 
new-nibbed  ran  away  like  a  fiery  horse. 

He  would  further  say  that  something  seemed 
necessary  to  restore  him  to  the  reader's  good 
opinion  after  the  cold-blooded  nature  of  the  above 
performance— -which  he  has  translated  into  verse 
firom  the  original  prose  overheard  by  the  author. 

XIV. 

Before  great  Balsaroo  I  stand  amazed, 
His  wondrous  tricks  I  view  with  dread  delight 
From  that  great  meeting  on  the  "  Thunder  He  ight," 

When  lion-like  he  bore  the  swords  that  grazed 

His  dauntless  breast,  and  showed  no  sign  of  fear. 
To  where  with  Andree,  Rohan,  Althotas  he  poured 
The  mighty  flood  of  crafty  thought  deep  stored 

In  his  great  mind  to  Satan's  only  peer. 

But  when  the  thought  obtrudes  this  thing  did  raise 
In  its  degree  the  storm  that  round  the  bead 
Of  Louis  Philippe  roared,  the  man  who  fed 

Great  Alexander  in  his  youthful  days — 

We  really  have  no  pity  for  the  king 

Whose  crimes  provoked  this  deep,  this  bitter  sting. 

This,  as  thereader  probably  guesses,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  well-known  "  Memoirs  of  a  Physi- 
cian," by  M.  Dumas,  in  which  he  agitates  the 
questions  which  are  now  agitating  Europe  and 
presents  the  world  with  an  account  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  great  magician  Cagliostro,  oth- 
erwise Count  Foe  nix,  otherwise  Acharat,  other- 
wise Joseph  Balsamo.  The  Count,  according  to 
his  story,  lived  many  ages,  had  seen  the  revolu- 
tions of  Egypt,  the  Lower  Empire  and  other 
countries,  and  was  either  a  great  benefactor  or  a 
great  scoundrel — ^which  we  are  not  able  to  say 
from  the  coofused  notiohs  of  the  age  on  these 
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eabfeets.  The  woik  of  M.  Dumas  10,  however, 
■■deiiiably  gnat  in  many  points,  in  interest,  ex- 
tut  galUcism  and  diffuaion.  The  chief  feature 
ihaa^h,  with  the  exception  of  a  decided  leer  to- 
vaids  monarchy,  ia  its  ultra  democracy.  The 
leader  ia  coayinced  of  the  virtues  of  the  people 
bj  a  picture  of  the  vices  of  their  rulers,  and  we 
nay  say  that,  taken  altogether,  the  book,  if  it 
were  readable,  would  be  very  striking. 

We  should  do  M.  Dumas  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  declares  in  his  **  Gaul  and  France,"  that 
when  the  day  came  he  would  cry  as  loud  as  any 
one,  **  Dow^n  with  royalty,"  though  he  should 
conple  it  with  another  sentiment,  to  wit,  **  God 
save  the 
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XV. 

Fair  Ciaciniisti !  on  Ohio's  side 

Tboa  sUndest  in  thy  beauty  all-sapreme  t 
Glassing  thy  lofiy  minarets  in  pride 

On  the  smoolh  surface  of  the  gliding  stream. 
The  marmuring  of  the  mighty  river's  voice, 

The  city's  ham  which  rises  from  below. 
The  gaffgliof  of  the  brooklets  that  rejoice, 

The  granting  of  the  sullen  boar  and  sow — 
All  these  are  pleasant,  for  in  one  I  feel, 

The  •oothing  infinence  of  the  vesper  hoar, 
The  gruntings  softly  o'er  my  senses  steal. 

For  they  are  all-eipressive  and  have  power 
To  osake  me  feel  in  purse  the  goody  gold 
Or  aewesl  bills  in  heavy  masses  rolled. 

This  place  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
"  Qneen  City  of  the  West,"  is  well  calculated  to 
iospire  the  mind  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  crea- 
ticM  like  ourselves. 

It  is  further  celebrated  for  a  large  trade  in  Por- 
kers, which  are  brought  hither  by  the  great  Nor- 
thern Canal  and  slaughtered  to  make  a  hecatomb 
or  sacrifice  to  the  aforesaid  queen.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  combine  these  two  character- 
isties  in  his  production,  and  if  the  reader  objects 
to  the  word  **  minarets,"  he  can  only  say  that 
Cincinnati,  in  his  humble  opinion,  has  as  much 
right  to  minarets  or  spires,  as  Constantinople,  or 
any  other  abode  of  unbelieving  Mussulmen. 

The  address  is  supposed  to  be  delivered  by 
moonlight,  from  the  hills  which  embower  the 
city,  and  the  romantic  feelings  suggested  by  the 
hoar  and  scene,  are  beautifully  subdued  by  the 
thoughts  of  emolument  connected  with  the  plain- 
tive note  of  the  swine. 

Such  are  the  enjoyments  arising  from  a  well- 
regulated  mind ! 

* 

XVI. 

The  shatters  clap,  the  windows  rattle  o'er, 
As  if  the  hand  of  some  old  giant  dread, 
Soc^  as  the  valiant  Hero  whilome  bled. 

Gum  fiDia  the  Nwtb  with  iiosen  snow,  all  hoar> 


And  placed  his  thumb  upon  the  chimney  tops. 
The  trees  are  turning  sere  and  leafless  now, 
While  downward  from  each  sadly  naked  bough 

The  mellow  apple  in  the  night-time  drops. 

I  heard  of  late  a  cry,  **  Old  Zark  is  come !" 
And  with  it  came  the  trumpets'  high  fanfare, 
Thrilling  the  ears ;  and  through  the  trembling  air 

The  deep-moulhed  triumph  of  the  rumbling  drum, 

"  Old  Jack"  indeed  is  come,  for  look  I  the  pane 

Is  all  o'er  crnsted  with  a  silver  stain ! 

**  We  should  first  inquire,"  says  Longinus  in  his 
first  book,  **  whether  in  reality  there  is  any  art  of 
sublimity  or  greatness  of  conception."  We  would 
say,  with  modesty,  that  this  question  is  now  de- 
cided, and  in  proof,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
the  initiatory  verses  of  this  beautiful  perform- 
ance. The  pun  though,  attempted  in  the  latter 
portion,  is  execrable ;  we  have  no  hope  of  anti- 
cipating the  reader  in  this  opinion.  We  have 
only  to  say  in  defence,  that  we  have  frequently 
heard  the  name.  Jack  or  John,  pronounced  by 
interesting  young  ladies  in  a  manner  which  bears 
us  out  most  fully. 

He  who  gives  credit  to  the  mysterious  coinci- 
dences between  the  psychological  and  material 
universe,  will  find  much  matter  for  thought  in  the 
fact  that  both  of  the  above  celebrated  characters 
**  came"  at  the  same  time,  and  further,  that  the 
life  of  the  renowned  General  has  been  written 
by  Afr.  John  Frost. 

XVII. 

Far  on  the  snmmit  of  an  Alpine  fange, 
The  setting  sun  enfolding  all  his  form 
His  lurid  light  betokening  a  storm — 

A  figure  stood  yclad  in  garments  strange ! 

Around  him  rose  the  dark]y*verdant  palm, 
Embowering  the  grey  peak  where  he  stood. 
And,  stretching  far  below,  for  many  a  rood 

A  streamlet  wound  now  farions,  now  calm. 

The  figure  raised  his  arm ;  I  saw  his  face. 
All  gaunt  with  hunger,  dreary  with  despair. 
Then  with  bis  nails  the  Serf  his  breast  did  tear, 

Cursed  the  enslavers  of  his  haughty  race. 

And  plunging  from  the  dizzy  summits'  verge. 

1  saw  him  sink  far  down,  beneath  the  surge ! 

The  intention  of  the  author  here,  is  to  depict 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Aztecs,  and  if  his 
picture  is  not  as  striking  as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer*8 
in  the  death  of  Warwic  the  **  Kingmaker,"  on 
Bamet  field,  we  would  say  in  extenuation  that  the 
life,  misfortunes  and  death  of  a  poor  Indian  who 
lives  for  independence  and  dies  when  it  dies, 
cannot  naturally  compare  with  that  of  a  great 
nobleman  who  perishes  in  a  heroic  attempt  to 
uphold  his  usurped  authority. 

Cortes  was  a  great  man,  and  his  subtil  powers 
of  mind  are  no  where  shewn  more  strongly  than 
in  his  last  campaigns  against  the  Mexicans.  He 
refused  to  treat  with  them,  he  exterminated,  for 
he  saw  at  a  glance  that  these  were  not  men  to 
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yield  their  necks  to  the  man  who  got  upon  the 
throne  of  their  kings.  Let  the  ^*  Sad  night"  tell 
how  they  fought  and — ^we  say  it  modestly — ^let 
the  death  of  the  last  Aztec  tell  how  they  died. 

Nevertheless,  the  poet  is  not  satisfied  with  his 
performance,  in  spite  of  the  self-pleased  chuckle 
which  is  visible  behind  this  mask  of  modesty. 
The  curse  which  from  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  the  rule  to  put  in  the  mouths  of  these  char- 
acters is  wanting.  It  was  further  his  intention 
to  produce  an  effect  at  the  same  time  terrific  and 
touching,  upon  the  reader. 

Alas !  how  often  do  the  endeavors  of  the  best 
meaning  persons  end  in  disappointment ! 

XVIII. 

At  the  mid  hoar  of  night,  I  wake  to  hear 
A  low-toned  voice  of  tenderness  and  lore. 
Such  as  the  ever  moaning  turtle  dove. 
Deep  in  yon  leafy  elm  gives  to  the  air — 
A  voice  which  like  the  music  of  the  lyre 
Touched  by  a  master-hand,  and  o*er  the  seaa 
Borne  on  the  swift  wings  of  the  flying  breese, 
Brings  yet  some  dim  reflections  of  ihat  fire 
Which  gilded  o*er  our  yourh— a  voice  most  dear- 
Most  tearful,  full  of  mournful  tenderness, 
Such  as  in  places  of  our  happiness, 
In  times  by  gone,  we  feel.    The  burning  tear 
Uprushes  from  my  heart  and  all  my  soul, 
Is  buried  in  the  waves  that  o'er  it  roU. 

The  only  spot  which  detracts  from  the  blaze 
of  excellence  in  this  beautiful  specimen  of  thought 
and  feeling,  b  the  unwarrantable  appropriation 
of  a  sentiment  from  the  writings  of  a  poet  called 
Tennyson,  who,  before  the  publication  of  the 
"  New  Timon,"  that "  greatest  poem  of  the  age," 
enjoyed  some  reputation  in  England.    The 

"  Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair  . . . 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more," 

are  the  lines  here  alluded  to.  The  only  reflec- 
tion which  aids  to  comfort  the  author,  is  that  the 
aforesaid  Mr.  Tennyson  is  exceedingly  obscured, 
almost  annihilated  indeed  by  the  drastic  and 
overwhelming  blows  of  the  great  writer,  upon 
whose  shoulders  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  Shaks- 
peare. 

The  author  of  the  **  Princess*'  and  other  pie- 
ces, is  entirely  out  of  fashion  for  the  time  there- 
fore, and  to  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed 
the  present  imitation,  which  is  no  longer  liable 
to  discovery  by  the  world  or  redemption  by  its 
disconsolate  parents. 


E.  C. 


-f  Firgima* 


TO  SUSAN. 


Maiden !  like  a  fair  spring  blossom 
Thou  art  in  thy  dreaming  youth. 

Purest  sweets  within  thy  bosom, 
Thoughts  of  tenderness  and  trath. 


On  thy  cheek  are  youth's  bright  roses. 
Beauty's  light  within  thine  eye. 

And  each  radiant  glance  discloses 
Dreams  of  love  and  poesy. 


Like  the  poets  high-wrought  dreaming 

Is  thine  image  unto  me — 
For  its  very  brightness  seeming 

A  most  lovely  mystery. 


With  a  spirit  bright  and  queenly, 
Dwelling  in  thy  dreams  apart ; 

Listing  tranquilly,  serenely. 
To  the  music  in  thy  heart. 


Holy  voices  ever  swelling 
In  a  sweet  triumphal  song, 

As  if  from  some  far  off  dwelling, 
Unseen  spirits  round  thee  throng. 


Tell  me  thou  whose  song  entrances 
What  svireet  thoughts  with  Ofee  abide  ? 

Love-light  dwelleth  in  thy  glances, 
In  thy  smile  unconscious  pride. ' 


Surely  in  thine  unstained  spirit. 
Love  must  make  its  holiest  shrine ; 

Veiled  hearts  like  thine  inherit 
Truth  and  fervor  half  divine. 


Thou  so  bright,  so  rarely  gifted — 

Child  of  genius,  song  and  love. 

Be  thy  spirit  ever  lifted 

Unto  holicjf  things  above, 
.a. 

*l  >«' 

£*en  while  fame's  fair  laurel  wearing, 
Cheriftu  -  III  that  brighter  part — 

Mid  the  world's  vain  glory  bearing 
Woman's  pure,  unsullied  heart. 


J.  R.  H. 


1648. 
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MUSIC! 

**  JBfll  yam  Italianos !  for  my  part  I  likes  a  simple  ballat." 

I  desire,  Mr.  Editor,  with  your  leave,  to  lay 
before  the  public  my  deplorable  condition,  in  res- 
pect of  music.  This  I  do  partly,  I  confess,  in 
the  hope  of  being  consoled  by  sympathy  ;  but, 
chiefly,  from  a  benevolent  desire  to  warn  others 
against  the  evils,  into  which  I  am  fallen. 

I  am  a  widower  of — of — suppose  we  say  of 
middle  age.  I  have  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
is  grown,  and  the  other  nearly  so.  They  are 
good  girls,  and  (in  my  eyes  at  least)  sensible 
enough,  and  passably  handsome.  I  have  spared 
no  pains  in  their  education,  nor  any  expense  that 
my  income  would  allow.  Residing  in  the  coun- 
try, I  have  compeUed  myself  to  forego  the  so- 
lace of  their  society,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
yean,  that  they  might  eiyoy  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  imtniction  at  the  city  schools — ^I  beg  par- 
don— ^I  believe  I  should  say  **  institutions."  Well 
sir,  they  have  passed  through  the  usual  routine. 
Milly — ^who  is  the  oldest,  graduated  some  six 
months  ago :  and  her  sister  is  now  in  the  last 
year  of  the  academic  course,  which  will  termi- 
naie,  1  presume,  in  the  customary  diploma. 

My  eldest  daughter,  who  has  been  now  some 
time  at  home,  appears  to  have  profited  greatly 
by  her  studies,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  Her  ac- 
quaintance with  botany,  geology,  physics,  and 
metaphysics — ^besides  some  other  branches,  that 
I  cannot  recollect  the  names  of,  is  the  admira- 
tion of  the  neighbors.  For  my  own  part,  I  get 
lost  very  often  when  I  try  to  converse  with  her ; 
but  my  own  schooling  was  very  limited,  and  my 
deficiencies  art  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

All  this  is  very  well,  indeed,  and  I  am  glad  my 
money  was  laid  out  to  such  advantage.  But — 
ah !  dhese  huts — ^there  is  one  particular^  in  which 
I  feel  grievously  disappointed. 

I  have  been  all  my  life  a  dear  lover  of  music. 
The  mother  of  my  dear  children,  who  is  now  a 
saint  in  Heaven,  first  won  my  heart,  by  her  de- 
lightful voice.  She  sung— oh  i  my  dear  sir,  you 
cannot  conceive,  with  what  Haste  and  feeling — 
the  beautiful  old  English  ballads,  and  the  exqui- 
site songs  firom  Rosina — And  then,  the  unrivalled 
Scotch  and  Irish  melodies — ah :  me,  I  fancy  I 
can  hear  her  tones  yet  vibratin-  m  my  ear ! — 
Alas !  I  shall  never  hear  them  a||ain  on  earth. 

Excuse  my  enaotion,  I  pray  yoq,/ir.  To  pro- 
ceed— ^itwas  my  most  anxious  wish  that  m]^*rls 
should  be  proficients  in  this  channing  accom- 
plishment. I  besought  them  to  be  diligent  in 
their  musical  studies,  and  urged  upon  their  teach- 
ers my  extreme  solicitude  upon  this  subject.  All 
parties  promised  me  that  my  injunctions  should 


be  complied  with  :  and  I  consoled  my  solitude 
with  anticipating  the  delight  of  hearing  my  old 
hall  echo  once  more  with  the  melody  of  other 
days. 

Milly  came  home.  Now,  thought  I,  now  shall 
I  reap  the  reward  of  all  my  self-denial.  I  had 
brought  home  a  splendid  rosewood  piano — ^half 
a  dozen  octaves  or  more — it  cost  me  $500.  My 
daughter  sat  down  to  it,  and  dashed  off  a  brilli- 
ant prelude,  as  if  to  try  the  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment.  Presently,  she  glided  into  a  lively  sym- 
phony, and  began  singing ;  but,  imagine  my  sur- 
prise, when,  instead  of  one  of  my  old  favorites, 
she  struck  up  the  refrain — 

"  De  boaiman  dance,  de  boatman  slog, 
De  boatman  up  to  every  thing.** 

When  she  had  concluded,  I  choked  down  my 
dbappointment,  and,  with  a  little  compliment, 
(uttered,  I  confess,  with  some  difficulty,)  I  asked 
her  to  play  something  else.  Then  followed 
** Dandy  Jim  of  Caroline" — **Lubly  gall,  can't 
you  come  out  to-night" — "  ItMl  nebber  do,  to  gib 
it  up  so,  Mr.  Brown"—"  Old  Joe"—"  Old  Aunt 
Sally" — ^and  a  score  of  others,  of  which  (I  hear- 
tily thank  Heaven)  my  memory  does  not  retain 
a  distinct  impression.  In  vain,  I  asked  for  "  Mary 
Morrison" — "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  or 
"  Her  mouth  which  a  smile."  My  poor  Milly's 
mouth  opened  with  a  smile  indeed — ^but  it  was  a 
smile  of  compassionate  astonishment.  She  had 
never  heard  of  them — ^nobody  ever  sung  such 
old  fashioned  things.  I  found  my  girt  was  indis- 
solubly  wedded  to  the  Africans,  and  I  groaned 
in  ^irit  at  the  horrid  amalgamation.  I  never 
again  invited  her  to  the  piano — I  could  not  so 
desecrate  the  inemories  of  the  past — and,  when 
she  does  entertain  visiters  in  this  way,  I  general- 
ly betake  myself  to  the  back  porch,  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco. 

However,  I  had  a  chance  left — Maggie  had 
not  yet  finished  her  education ;  and  I  determined 
she  should  be  taught  sometiiing  better  than  the 
recreations  of  the  flat  boat  and  the  corn-shuck- 
ing. So,  when  she  returned  to  school,  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  lady  superintendent,  in 
which  I  strongly  condemned  this  style  of  music, 
and  begged  that  she  might  be  instructed  in  a  mere 
refined  school.  A  very  satisfactory  answer  was 
sent  back.  I  was  told  that  the  former  music- 
master  had  been  dismissed,  and  a  "  Professor" 
employed,  of  the  very  highest  reputation.  From 
time  to  time,  I  received  the  most  gratifying  as- 
surances of  Maggie's  rapid  improvement.  At 
last,  my  impatience  to  hear  her  became  so  great, 
that  I  resolved  on  a  journey  to  the  metropolis. 
After  a  long  repose  of  some  seventeen  years,  I 
made  ready  once  more  to  mingle  in  the  crowd 
of  mankind,  and  brushed  up  my  old  clothes  anc^ 
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old  mannen  for  the  occasion.  To  Richmond  I 
made  my  way,  in  company  with  our  county  mem- 
bers, and  lost  no  time  in  finding  out  the  house, 
where  my  daughter  was  placed.  As  soon  as  I 
decently  could,  after  answering  her  natural  in- 
quiries about  home  and  friends,  I  requested  her 
to  take  her  seat  at  the  piano,  which  stood  in  the 
parlor.  She  complied  with  alacrity :  and  I  must 
own  that  I  was  delighted  with  her  magnificent 
execution — "  No  more  negro  melodies"  said  I 
to  myself,  "  that  touch  betokens  elegance  of  a 
difierent  sort."  Alas !  I  rejoiced  too  soon.  The 
songs  came  in  due  course — but  not  my  songs. 
First,  she  ^*  dreamt  that  she  dwelt  in  marble  halls,'* 
till  all  my  illusions  were  most  painfully  dispelled. 
Then  she  was  *^  a  Bayadere" — and  next  a  "Bo- 
hemian Girl" — and  so  on,  through  half  a  dozen 
transformations,  which  appeared  to  me  to  smack 
very  strongly  of  stage  costume  and  foot-lights. 
Finally,  she  broke  into  some  outlandish  dialect, 
(which  I  am  told  is  Italian,)  and  in  which  there 
was  a  wonderful  repetition  of  **  Pizzieas"  and 
**Spasimis,"  and  ** ardors,"  "si,  si's"  and  "tra- 
la-las,"  absolutely  without  end.  There  was  evi- 
dently a  vast  amount  of  passion  in  it,  for,  in  all 
my  life,  I  never  heard  such  quavering,  and  trill- 
ing, and  screaming,  and  agony,  while  the  keys 
of  the  piano  groaned  and  squeaked,  as  if  in  the 
extremest  torture.  How  I  endured  it  all,  I  can- 
not tell.  My  brow  was  bathed  in  perspiration — 
my  breath  came  and  went  as  if  I  labored  under 
asthma — ^I  feared  every  instant  to  see  my  poor 
child  burst  a  blood-vessel — and  my  joy,  when 
she  got  up  safe  and  sound  from  the  music-stool, 
swallowed  up  every  other  feeling. 

But  when  I  got  to  bed  that  night,  I  tossed  and 
tumbled,  in  a  tumult  of  uncomfortable  reflections. 
I  saw  plainly  that  I  was  lamentably  in  the  rear 
of  "  the  spirit  of  the  age" — Were  I  twenty  yean 
younger,  I  might  hope  to  overtake  it :  but,  as  it 
is,  I  have  not  strength  or  courage  to  attempt  the 
pursuit.  I  may  die — ^but  to  "  head  it"  is  impos- 
sible— ^I  shall  submit  to  my  Jfate— I  go  home  to- 
morrow, and  leave  my  Maggie  to  finish  her  career 
at  school.  I  shall  prepare  for  the  dethronement 
of  my  household  gods,  and  make  way  for  the 
joint  dynasty  of  Ethiopia  and  Italy.  Revolu- 
tions never  go  backward — and  the  detestable 
usurpation  must  be  consummated. 

But  I  solemnly  caution  my  friends,  and  con- 
temporaries, to  take  warning  by  my  example,  and 
avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  my  music  hath  suf- 
fered disastrous  shipwreck. 

I  am  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Sandt  Stubblefield. 

Old  Virginia  Inn,  } 

December  1st,  1848.  ^ 

P«  S. — I  observe  that  my  daughters  write  their 


names  "Am^lie"  and  "Marguerite."  But  I 
solemnly  declare,  that  they  were  not  so  bestonv* 
ed  by  their  sponsors  in  baptism. 

P.  S.  No.  2. — ^I  had  forgotten,  in  the  extrem- 

ity  of  my  grief  touching  the  music,  to  take  notice 
of  some  innovations  in  the  matter  of  dancing, 
which  rather  conflict  with  my  old  fashioned  opi- 
nions. I  find  that  names  and  things  have  under- 
gone great  changes — reels  and  country  dances, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  grand  old  minuets)  are 
among  the  things  that  were ;  and  the  fantastic 
toes  of  the  rising  generation,  flourish  in  figures 
that  would  startle  the  propriety  of  our  good  old 
mothers,  could  they  "  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon."  Thank  heaven,  my  own  daughters  are 
not  much  infected  with  this  disease,  and  I  trust, 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  country,  they  may  escape 
further  contagion. 


SOMETS. 


I. 


Bell !  if  that  old,  exploded  creed  were  tnie, 
Which  nude  the  bright  fttart  arbiters  of  fate. 
What  a  long  Heaven  of  bliiw  might  I,  and  you. 
And  all,  who  lore  like  us— anticipate — 
For  oh !  how  could  they  prophesy  of  wo 
Those  mild,  forgiving  stars,  that  lend  their  light, 
£ven  to  the  clouds,  enshrouding  them  from  sight — 
Like  Goodness  smiling  on  a  treacherous  foe — 
And  through  the  long,  dark  night  are  ever  shining — 
Alike  on  joy,  and  hearts  in  sadness  pining — 
This  life  would  be  a  path  ornate  with  flowers, 
Darkened  it  may  be,  by  some  transient  showers. 
But  they  would  be  of  April ;  only  given, 
That  Earth  might  not  become  too  much  like  Heaven. 


II. 


And  do  they  not,  dear  Bell,  in  sooth  possess. 
One  half  the  power  of  which  old  legends  tell  ? — 
An  influence  to  hallow,  end  to  bless — 
Ca1yp8o*s  wand  of  love,  not  Circe's  spell  ? 
Look  on  them  in  iheir  beauty,  as  they  shower 
Smiles  on  each  other,  light  upon  the  earth. 
And  joy  snd  pesce  on  all  of  mortal  birth ; 
And  then  deny  them,  life,  and  love,  and  power. 
Ah !  we  at  least  should  yield  them  sovereignty. 
For  the  same  stars  shone  on  our  nstal  hour. 
An  earnest  that  our  hearts  may  one  day  be 
Folded  like  leaves,  within  the  self-same  flower, 
To  bloom  and  fade  together :  Sweet,  with  thee. 
This  were  indeed— a  glorious  destiny. 


A  OLA  us. 
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Half  a  century  ago,  there  might  have  been  seen 
direading  the  streets  of  RichmoncU  a  dimuuitive 
figare  with  a  pale,  attenuated  face,  eyes  of  spir- 
itaal  brightness,  an  expansiye  and  cahn  brow, 
and  movements  of  nervous  alacri^.    An  abstrac- 
tion of  manner  and  intentness  of  expression  de- 
noted the  acholar,  while  the  scrupolonsly  neat, 
jet  worn  attire,  as  clearly  evidenced  restricted 
xieans  and  habits  of  self-denial.    The  youth  was 
one  of  th<Me  children  of  New  England  braced 
hj  her  discipline,  and  early  sent  forth  to  earn  a 
poaiiion  in  the  world,  by  force  of  character  and  ac- 
tirity  of  intellect.    He  was  baptized  into  the  fra- 
ternity of  Nature  by  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
die  sea  as  it  breaks  along  the  craggy  shore  of 
Rhode  Island ;  the  domestic  influences  of  a  Pu- 
ritan household  had  initiated  him  into  the  moral 
convictions ;  and  the  teachings  of  Harvard  yield- 
ed him  die  requisite  attainments  to  discharge 
die  office  of  private  tutor  in  a  wealthy  Virginia 
family.     Then  and  there,  far  from  the  compan- 
ions  of  his  studies  and  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
through  secret  conflicts,  devoted  application  to 
books  and  meditation,  amid  privations,  compara- 
tive isolation,  and  premature  responsibility,  he 
resolved  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  christian 
ministry.    Illness  had  subdued  his  elasticity,  care 
shadowed  his  dreams,  and  retirement  solemnized 
his  desires.    Thence  he  went  to  Boston,  and  for 
more  than  forty  years  pursued  the  consistent 
tenor  of  his  way  as  an  eloquent  divine  and  pow- 
erful writer,  achieving  a  wide  renown,  bequeath- 
ing a  venerated  memory  and  a  series  of  dis- 
courses, reviews  and  essays,  which,  with  remark- 
able perspicuity  and  earnestness,  vindicate  the 
cause  of  freedom^  the  original  endowments  and 
eternal  destiny  of  human  nature,  the  sanctions 
of  religion  and   ^*the  ways  of  God  to  man." 
Sectarian  coutroversy,  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office,  journeys  abroad  and  at  home,  intercourse 
with  superior  minds  and  the  seclusion  made  ne- 
cessary by  disease, — the  quiet  of  home,  the  re- 
fining influence  of  literary  taste  and  the  voca- 
tions of  citizen,  father  and  philanthropist,  occu- 
pied those  intervening  years.    He  died  one  beau- 
tifol  October  evening  at  Bennington,  Vermont, 
while  on  a  summer  excursion,  and  was  buried  at 
Mount  Auburn.    A  monument  commemorates 
the  gratitude  of  his  parishioners  and  the  exalted 
estimation  he  had  acquired  in  the  world*    A  bi- 

•  Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  with  extracts 
from  hia  eorreapondenee  and  manuscripts.  In  three  vol- 
incs.  Boflton :  WiHiam  Crosby  and  H;  P.  Nicbolt.  Lon- 
dn:  JolttCbipawii.    184& 


ography  prepared  by  his  nephew,  recounts  the 
few  incidents  of  his  career,  and  gracefully  un- 
folds the  process  of  his  growth  and  mental  his* 
tory. 

It  IS  seldom  that  ethical  writings  interest  the 
multitude.    The  abstract  nature  of  the  topics 
they  diseuss,  and  the  formal  style  in  which  they 
are  usually  embodied,  are  equally  destitute  of 
that  popular  charm  that  wins  the  common  heart. 
A  remarkable  exception  is  presented  in  the  lite- 
rary remains  of  C  banning.  The  simple  yet  com- 
prehensive ideas  upon  which  he  dwells,  the  tran- 
quil gravity  of  his  utterance,  and  the  winning 
clearness  of  his  style,  render  many  of  his  produc- 
tions universally  attractive  as  examples  of  quiet 
and  persuasive  eloquence.    And  this  result  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  sympathy  with  his 
theological  opinions,  or  experience  of  his  pulpit 
oratory.    Indeed,  the  genuine  interest  of  Dr. 
Cfaaaning's  writings  is  ethical.    As  the  champion 
of  a  sect,  his  labors  have  but  a  temporary  value ; 
as  the  exponent  of  a  doctrinal  system,  he  will 
not  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  because 
the  world  is  daily  better  appreciating  the  religious 
sentiment  as  of  infinitely  more  value  than  any 
dogma ;  but  as  a  moral  essayist,  some  of  the  more 
finished  writings  of  Channing  will  have  a  perma- 
nent hold   upon  reflective  and  tasteful  minds. 
His  nephew  has  compiled  his  biography  with 
singular  judgment.     He  has  followed  the  method 
a[  Lockhart  in  the  life  of  Scott.    As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  narrative  is  woven  from  letters  and  dia- 
ries,— ^the  subject  speaks  for  himself,  and  only 
such  intermediate  observations  of  the  editor  are 
given  as  are  necessary  to  form  a  connected  whole. 
Uneventful  as  these  memoirs  are,  they  are  in- 
teresting as  revelations  of  the  process  of  culture, 
the  means  and  purposes  of  one  whose  words 
have  winged  their  way,  bearing  emphatic  mes- 
sages, over  both  hemispheres, — who,  for  many 
years,  successfully  advocated  important  truths ; 
and  whose  memory  is  one  of  the  most  honored 
of  New  jBngland*B  gifted  divines. 

To  Dr.  Channing's  style  is,  m  a  great  degree, 
ascribable  the  popularity  of  his  writings ;  and  we 
are  struck  with  its  remarkable  identity  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  career.  A  pe- 
tition to  Congress,  penned  while  a  student  at  the 
University,  which  appears  in  these  volumes,  has 
all  its  prominent  characteristics — its  brief  sen- 
tences, occasionally  lengthened  where  the  idea 
requires  it— its  emphasis,  its  simplicity,  direct- 
ness and  transparent  diction.  This  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  purely  meditative  existence  he 
must  have  passed ;  for  it  b  by  attrition  with  other 
minds  and  subjection  to  varied  influences,  that 
the  style  of  writing  as  well  as  the  tone  of  man- 
ners undergoes  those  strikmg  modifications  which 
in  men  less  intent  upon  a  few 
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thoughts.  His  character  is,  therefore,  justly  de- 
scribed as  more  indebted  to  '*  the  influences  of 
solitary  thought  than  of  companionship.''  Such 
is  the  process  by  which  all  truth  becomes  clearly 
impressed  and  richly  developed  to  conscious- 
ness; on  the  same  principle  that,  according  to 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  reflection  is  necessary  to  the 
realization  even  of  a  great  passion.  **  I  derive 
my  sentiments  from  the  nature  of  man/'  says  one 
of  Channing's  letters.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  strictly  true  if  he  had  said  one  man ; 
for  an  inference  we  long  ago  derived  from  his 
writings,  we  find  amply  confirmed  in  these  me- 
moirs— ^that  he  was  a  very  inadequate  observer. 
Some  of  his  attempts  te  portray  character  are 
as  complete  fancy-skatches  as  we  ever  perused. 
They  show  an  utter  blindness  to  the  real  traits 
even  of  familiar  persons.  Beautiful  in  themselves, 
it  is  usually  from  the  graceful  drapery  of  his  im- 
agination that  the  charm  is  derived.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Channing  hardly  came  near  enough  to  see  the 
featiires  in  their  literal  significance.  He  drew 
almost  exclusively  from  within.  His  subjects 
were  what  the  lay-figure  is  to  the  artist — frames 
for  his  thoughts  to  deck  with  effective  costumo. 
When  he  reasoned  of  a  truth  or  an  idea,  he  was 
more  at  home ;  for  in  the  abstract  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  expatiate,  without  keeping  in  view  the 
actual  relations  of  things — the  stem  farts  and 
bare  realities  of  life  and  character.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  refined  and 
thoughtful  mind,  than  to  follow  Channing  in  his 
exposition  of  a  striking  idea  or  truth — so  clearly 
and  dispassionately  stated,  then  gradually  un- 
folded to  its  iiltimate  significance,  with,  here  and 
there,  a  striking  illustration ;  and  then  wound  up, 
like  a  fine  strain  of  music,  which  seems  to  raise 
us  more  and  more  into  Mght  and  tranquillity  on  in- 
visible pinions! 

Physical  causes  had  no  inconsiderable  eflbct  in 
modifying  the  action  and  shaping  the  career  of 
Dr.  Channing.  His  eariy  letters  exhibit  a  phase 
of  character,  which  almost  totally  disappears  as 
he  advanced  in  life.  A  romantic  hue,  a  spirit  of 
good-fellowship,  natural  and  beautiful  in  youth, 
and  a  sympathy  with  national  and  political  move- 
ments, indicate  that  his  original  tendencies  would 
have  led  to  statesmanship,  literature,  or  a  still 
more  active  vocation.  The  solitude  in  which 
he  lived  at  the  South,  as  tutor  in  a  private  fam- 
ily, his  early  responsibility  consequent  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  narrow  pecuniary  re- 
sources and  an  illness  which  forever  shattered 
his  originally  vigorous  con8titution,-«-all  com- 
bined to  thrust  him,  as  it  were,  back  upon  him-> 
self;  to  bring  him  in  contact  with  stem  and  op- 
pressive realities  at  an  early  age,  and  render  pe- 
culiarly vivid  the  consciousness  of  wants,  capa- 


it  were,  incidentally,  are  revealed  to  less  sensi- 
tive and  thoughtful  mmds.  Hence  religion,  both 
from  his  instinct  and  his  circumstances,  became 
early  a  necessity ;  and  truth  the  only  sustaining 
aliment  of  his  lonely  and  aspiring  heart.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  a  man  so  constituted  should 
find  his  experience  opposed  to  the  fallacious  no- 
tion that  youth  is  necessarily  the  happiest  season 
of  life.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  natures  so  liable 
to  great  perturbations,  only  attain  the  self-com- 
mand, and  aptitude  so  requisite  for  action,  at  ma- 
turity. To  such,  existence  is  too  oppressive,  at 
first,  to  be  pleasurable.  There  must  intervene 
an  epoch  of  struggle  and  conflict.  The  sensi- 
bilities cloud  perception ;  doubt  obscures  truth ; 
emotion  prohibits  calmness.  Through  repeated 
experiments,  long  reflection,  vague  excitement 
and  alternations  of  fear  and  hope,  the  s[Hrit  grad- 
ually wins  its  advent  into  clearness  and  trust* 
Harmony  is  induced  after  repeated  discords.  A 
genuine  relation  to  life  and  nature  is,  by  degrees 
only,  made  apparent  and  confidently  seized  upon. 
Chaos  must  come  again,  as  it  did  to  the  baJQIed 
warrior,  ere  peace  succeeds  disappointment,  and 
faith  perplexity.  In  these  memoirs,  this  transi- 
tion is  distincdy  marked,  and  was  gratefully  re- 
alized. 

To  chasten  and  snbdue  feeling  was,  in  his 
view,  no  small  part  of  a  wise  morality.  Among 
the  chief  attractions  of  a  future  state  to  him, 
was  the  reconciliation  which  he  believed  would 
there  occur  between  the  reason  and  the  heart. 
It  was  this  attempt  to  suppress  emotion  which 
gave  to  his  elocution  its  persuasive  charm.  The 
depth  of  the  under-current  was  revealed  by  a 
prolonged  intonation,  almost  tremulous  yet  sin- 
gulariy  firm — suggesting  a  power  restrained,  a 
sensibility  overawed  by  reverence — than  which  no 
phase  of  oratory  Is  more  truly  affecting.  And  yet 
the  man  who  coidd  so  impress  an  audience,  sel- 
dom called  out,  in  personal  intercourse,  any  of 
the  latent  sentiment  of  others.  He  inspired  res- 
pect more  than  he  won  confidence.  His  thoughts 
interested  his  friends  more  than  himself.  His 
name  was  an  exponent  of  certain  principles  as- 
sociated with  human  progress  and  moral  truth, 
rather  than  an  endearing  household  spell.  In 
conversation  he  appeared  mainly  intent  upon 
gleaning  from  his  auditors  new  facts  to  aid  his 
own  speculations.  If  they  had  seen  a  new^ 
country,  undergone  a  peculiar  experience,  or 
reflected  deeply  on  general  trath,  he  sought,  by 
rigid  inquiry,  to  elicit  the  result.  Thus  as  a  mor- 
alist, he  pursued  the  same  course  as  Goethe  in 
his  literary  vocation — seeking  to  make  his  fel- 
low creatures  objective,  recoiling  from  assimila- 
tion, and  repelling  all  sympathetic  approach,  in 
order  to  repder  them  subservient  to  a  professional 


cities,  and  infirmities  which  only  slowly  and*  as  end.    It  is  hardly  extravagant  to  say  that  men 
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•f  tUfl  Mampv — ^that  is^  with  great  self-esteem 
aad  at  the  aame  time  metaphysical,  artistic  or 
phihnlhropic  tastes,  regard  human  nature  very 
■nek  as  geologists  regard  the  earth-^as  a  won- 
derfnl  cabinet  on  a  grand  scale,  whence  to  draw 
gens  of  truth,  or  specimens  of  character,  for  the 
adnuBt^e  of  mankind. 

Notwithatandittg  the  apparent  enthusiasm  in 
ngaid  to  military  prowess,  it  is  evident  that 
Boml  conrmge  is  better  understood  as  civiliza- 
lien  advances.  The  conviction  has  dawned 
even  npon  the  common  mind  that  tranquilly  and 
with  firmness  to  vritfaMand  public  opinion,  in  a 
lighteons  canse,  and  be  loyal  to  personal  con- 
vietionsy  demands  a.  manliness  of  character  as 
rare  as  it  is  noble.  No  small  part  of  the  energy 
which  lends  impressiveness  to  Dr.  Chanaing's 
writiags,  arises  irom  the  exercise  of  this  valo- 
ress  disposition.  To  one  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  for  instance,  when  his  election  sermon 
delivered  in  Boston,  there  remains  a  deep 
of  the  power  of  truthful  oratory.  In  this 
U  he  elaborately  defined  his  idea  of  free- 
dom. Every  sentence  commencing,  "I  call  that 
■and  free,**  told  upon  the  audience.  As  he  de- 
scried the  narrowing  effect  of  bigotry,  some 
ef  the  prominent  representatives  of  a  tyrannical 
priestcraft,  actually  writhed  in  their  seats ;  and 
those  who  sympathized  in  the  largeness  and  ele- 
vation of  his  doctrine,  exhibited  in  their  enkin- 
dled fsMes,  the  best  response  to  his  earnest  plea 
kr  the  spontaneous  and  untrammelled  action  of 
individnal  thought. 

We  demur  somewhat  to  one  of  Dr.  Chan- 
Ding's  favorite  opinions — the  equality  of  human 
natnre.  In  his  zeal  for  the  digni^  of  man,  he 
overlooks  not  a  few  of  the  indisputable  facts  of 
■atnre ;  and  indeed  often  manifests  an  unphilo- 
sopiiical  dislike  to  recognize  what  is  opposed  to 
his  own  views,  however  true.  Thus,  in  a  letter 
to  Cmnbe  acknowledging  a  copy  of  his  work  on 
Man,  he  says — '*  The  phrenological  part  I  fear 
did  me  little  good.  I  have  a  strong  aversion  to 
theories  which  subject  the  mind  to  the  body." 
Snch  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  phrenology 
JBsliy  interpreted  ;-^t  being  rather  the  science 
ef  connection  between  material  and  spiritual  at- 
trflmtes — indicating  their  mutual  relation;  but, 
were  it  otherwise,  the  question  for  a  great  think- 
er to  decide  is  as  to  its  truth ;  he  mast  reverent- 
ly ezplofe,  not  presuppose,  the  laws  of  nature. 
In  regard  to  human  equality,  more  impartial 
obaervaoon  would  have  led  Dr.  Channing  to 
realise  permanent  natural  distinctions  in  his  fel- 
low-creatnres.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a  no- 
bility based  upon  this  diveisity*-^an  aristocracy 
which  no  institutions  can  repudiate — it  being  a 
great  natnral  fact.  That  the  edacity  of  pro- 
per exisla  alm^tt  nniversaUyf  we  are  not  dis- 


posed to  contradict;  but  history  and  experience  are 
continually  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  in- 
nate over  acquired  influences.  Character  has 
been  most  aptly  defined  as  an  instinct.  Many 
of  Dr.  Channing's  views  were  derived  purely 
from  his  own  individual  sense  of  a  truth ;  very 
few  of  them  from  a  wide  and  inductive  obser- 
vation. He  was  a  man  of  the  closet,  a  looker- 
on  in  the  world, — thoughtful,  conscientious  and 
deeply  interested  in  many  of  the  grand  prob- 
lems to  be  solved, — ^yet  too  far  removed  from 
the  scene  to  estimate  all  its  agencies,  or  perceive 
its  entire  consequences.  Thus,  in  his  essay  on 
Napoleon,  he  weighs  him  in  the  balance  of  dis- 
interested virtue  and  finds  the  modern  conqueror 
infinitely  wanting ;  but  of  the  relation  in  which 
his  achievements  stand  to  the  past  and  future,  in 
a  grand  providential  scheme  of  social  regenera- 
tion, tie  seems  never  to  have  dreamed. 

The  influence  exerted  and  the  reputation  ac- 
quired by  Dr.  Channing,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  triumph  of  consistency.  The  absence  of 
versatility  in  his  nature  is  remarkable.  We 
scarcely  know  a  parallel  case  in  regard  to  any 
writer  so  generally  recognized  as  eloquent.  The 
traces  of  personal  experience,  observation  of  na- 
ture, or  intimacy  with  books,  are  comparatively 
rare.  Everywhere  we  discern  the  evidences  of 
a  life  apart  from  human  interests  as  they  usually 
affect  the  individual.  He  reasons  like  one  who 
has  no  personal  stake  in  the  issue  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  tone  of  superiority,  a  conscious  exemp- 
tion from  the  ruling  passion  of  the  hour,  make 
him  often  appear  like  a  judicious  and  benevo- 
lent arbitrator  between  humanity  and  the  world, 
rather  than  a  participant  in  the  struggles,  griefs 
and  pleasures  of  life.  This  partly  arises  from 
the  singleness  of  purpose  and  unity  of  thought 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  He  harps  always 
on  one  string*  His  mind  revolves  around  a  few 
great  truths.  He  is  Hke  one  who  looks  upon  a 
wide  landscape  through  the  single  loophole  of 
an  isolated  and  majestic  tower.  The  music  of 
his  soul  is  often  grand,  but  it  is,  after  all,  a  mono- 
tone. His  favorite  theme  was  the  essential  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  its  capacity  of  progress 
and  immortal  destiny.  Upon  these  convictions 
he  founded  his  moral  system;  and  his  various 
essays  and  addresses  are  only  varied  illustrations 
of  their  claims.  The  process  of  his  mental  de- 
velopment seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
frequent  and  continuous  reflection  upon  these 
ideas ;  and  the  power  over  other  minds  which 
he  thus  attained,  is  a  proof  of  the  superior  value 
of  concentration  over  the  diffusive  culture  of  the 
age.  Dr.  Channing  appears  to  have  shrunk  from 
great  familiarity  with  other  minds  even  through 
their  writings.  We  perceive  no  evidence  of  that 
cordial  sympathy  with  authors,  which  breaks  put 
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BO  genially  in  the  correspondence  of  other  ^ted 
men.  His  criticism  on  Milton  is  rather  an  in- 
tellectaal  recognition  of  his  genius  than  an  af- 
fectionate tribute.  In  fact,  in  his  studies  as  in 
his  life,  the  predominant  aim  seems  to  have  been 
self-possession.  As  he  was  accustomed  to  en- 
velop his  delicate  frame  with  the  utmost  care,  to 
guard  against  the  bleak  atmosphere,  so  he  strove 
to  throw  a  mantle  of  reserve  around  his  spirit ; — 
shunning  the  gregarious,  intimate  and  familiar, 
and  seeking  to  draw  from  others  aliment  to  his 
own  mind,  rather  than  buffet  with  them  the  waves 
of  controversy,  or  mingle  with  them  the  glow  of 
emotion  or  the  stream  of  thought. 

This  unsocial  disposition  is  likewise,  in  no  small 
degree,  referable  to  the  reaction  of  an  impres- 
sible organization.  His  biographer  judiciously 
defends  it  by  declaring  that  Dr.  C banning  was 
"keenly  sensitive  to  the  morbid  feelings  by  which 
untuned  spirits  conununicate  their  discord  even 
to  one  who  has  attained  serenity."  It  is  said  €»f 
Bonaparte  that  he  could,  by  an  effort  of  wilL 
discharge  his  face  of  all  expressioB ;  and  there 
are  persons  who,  in  a  similar  manner,  can  ward 
off  the  ungenial,  while  in  contact  with  it,  by 
inducing  an  abstracted  or  antagonistic  mood. 
Channing  seems  to  have  been  so  alive  to  physi- 
cal and  moral  influences,  that  his  comfort  was  only 
secured  by  an  icy  barrier  which  chilled  intruders. 
It  is  singular,  however,  to  observe,  that  while  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  sacred,  individual  right  thus  to 
keep  others  shivering  in  the  vestibule  of  his 
soul's  temple,  towards  ^  race  in  general,  the 
community  at  large,  the  broad  interests  of  so- 
ciety, he  appears  to  have  been  always  conscious 
of  a  very  near  and  responsible  affinity.  He  writes 
of  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe  and  the  political  aspects  of  his 
own  country,  as  if  they  were  somewhat  assigned 
to  his  keeping.  He  seems  always  to  feel,  in  re- 
gard to  "human  nature,"  as  Hazlitt  declares 
Wordsworth  does  towards  the  outward  univerae, 
a  personal  interest.  Sometimes  it  would  almost 
appear  as  if  he  were  in  a  manner  accountable,  as 
an  individual,  for  the  advancement  of  the  race  ; 
as  if  he  were  a  prophet  or  a  law-giver  conmiis- 
sioned  like  those  who  ruled  and  guided  the  cho- 
sen people  of  God.  He  often  speak*  "  as  one 
having  authority."  This  tone,  though  to  the 
practical  observer  it  is  sometimes  amusing,  was 
doubtless  instinctive.  Dr.  Channing  consciously 
felt  that  the  legitimate  scope  for  his  thought  and 
inspiration  for  his  feelings,  lay  in  progressive 
views  of  society  and  widely-diffused  sympathy 
for  man. 

The  remark  of  one  of  the  schoolfellows  of  Chan- 
ning when  the  latter  was  cited  as  an  example — "it 
is  easier  for  him  to  be  good*'-natonce  recognizes 
a  pe^liar  moral  idiosyncracy.    We  need  but  to 


glance  over  the  records  of  biography  to  pereehre 
that  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  men  who  represent 
the  saintly,  as  others  do  the  heroic  and  political 
character.  The  retiracy  in  which  such  natures 
ripen,  was  sought  of  old  in  the  hermitage  and 
convent ;  and  now,  as  in  the  instance  before  us^ 
in  a  kind  of  self-imposed  monachism.  It  is, 
however,  a  serious  question  whether,  after  all, 
diis  is  a  healthful  species  of  moral  development. 
Let  any  human  being  of  strong  will,  live  upon 
a  fixed  system  of  meditative  retirement,  and  his 
passions  will  grow  calm,  his  interest  in  outward 
life  diminish,  and,  with  the  requisite  tempera- 
ment, he  easily  becomes  rapt  in  spiritual  ecsta- 
sies. When  a  man  is  endowed  with  remarka- 
ble conscientiousness  and  veneration,  as  well 
as  gifts  of  mind,  he  seems  ordained  to  promul- 
gate truth  and  quicken  in  others  the  sentiments 
so  active  in  Inmself.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Dr.  Channing.'  Yet  to  us  his  memory  is  hal- 
lowed, because  be  was  so  "clear  in  his  great  of- 
fice," rather  than  from  an  unreserved  admiration 
of  his  personal  example.  As  a  moral  rhetori- 
cian, his  labors  have  reflected  honor  on  his  name 
and  country ;  as  a  man — ^there  were  peculiarities 
arising  from  education,  physical  constitution,  and 
tendencies  of  nature,  which  rendered  him  a  very 
incomplete  representative  of  humanity.  No  one 
more  ek>quently  discoursed  of  philanthropy ;  but 
his  interest  in  man,  in  the  abstract,  was  no  test 
of  his  ready  sympathy  with  the  individual.  In- 
deed, we  have  observed  one  trait  in  modem  phi- 
lanthropists which  has  sometimes  reconciled  ns 
to  the  culture  of  humbler  virtues.  They  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  last  men  to  whom  are 
confided  personal  griefs,  or  whose  exclusive  ami- 
ty is  sought.  They  generalize  with  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  mind ;  bum  with  indignation  at 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  natives  of  Africa, 
while  often  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  true 
welfare  of  one  of  their  own  household.  How 
often  some  desolate  human  being,  touched  by 
their  written  appeals  in  behalf  of  a  distant  class 
of  sufferers,  is  inspired  with  confidence  to  make 
them  the  recipients  of  secret  troubles — to  seek 
from  them  counsel  and  encouragement  in  lone- 
liness and  doubt.  A  benevolent  father  of  the 
Catholic  chureh,  by  the  mere  claim  of  his  voca- 
tion,— a  warm-hearted  sailor  by  the  very  candid 
generosity  of  his  soul,  or  one  of  Nature's  sisters 
of  charity — encountered,  as  they  are,  in  all  the 
circles  of  life — ^were  a  surer  ark  of  refuge.  The 
views  of  the  professed  lover  of  his  race  are  too 
expansive.  His  benevolence  is  purely  specula- 
tive. His  sympathy  with  man,  is  like  thatvriiich 
the  mere  botanist  has  for  a  flower,  or  the  surgeon 
for  a  human  form.  It  is  rather  professional  than 
natural;  and  he  who  has  sought  a  conference  with 
•uehinorder  to  relieve  his  overcharged  heart,  finds 
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Us  nctersiiee  cboked,  his  tears  frozen,  and  every 
hope  af  reeo^ition  die  within  him !    In  these 
fMsarkst  we  design  no  indiseriminate  appliea- 
lioa  tD  the  revered  subject  of  the  memoir  be- 
IS.     He  accomplished  good  enough  in  his 
^rsy — ^perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  his 
y  was  certain ;  but  we  desire  to  repudi- 
common  notion,  that  usefulness — ^in  its 
sense — ^is  confined  to  those  broad  fields 
of  philamthropic  enterprise,  which  an  influential 
dasB  among  us  seems  to  regard  as  the  only  le- 
gitnaate  arena  of  benerolence.    We  remember, 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  at  the  close  of  a  win- 
ter's day,  soon  after  Dr.  Channing's  return  fit»m 
Earope,  when  his  slender  form  all  at  once  ap- 
peared before  a  group  of  mourners— one  of  the 
fcmiftwi  of  his  parish,  who  were  bereayed,  during 
Us  dbsence,  of  their  dearest  eerthly  friend.    As 
he  stocKl  among  them  in  the  twilight,  and  the 
iickering  blase   revealed   his  high  and  placid 
•yes  of  one  of  those  motherless  chil- 
in  whose  mind  his  image  was  associated 
with  the  sweetest  counsels  of  maternal  tender- 
ness, aad  upon  whom  his  priestly  hand  had  been 
laid  ia  baptism)— instinctively  sought  his  face 
with  a  penetrating  glance, — a  silent  appeal  for 
soBss  word  of  solace  in  that  dark  hour.     At 
length  he  spoke — ^but  it  was  to  exclaim,  »*  What 
a  mysterious  Providence !''    The  scene  had  awa- 
ksBod  a  speculative  reverie,  and  not  one  tear  <tf 
coBuniseration.    His  mind  was  busy  in  die  at- 
iBBspt  to  reconcile  to  itself  a  sad  visitation ;  but 
his  heart  swelled  not  at  the  sight  of  the  young 
bead  left  alone  to  the  perils  of  the  worid.    And 
when  he  rose  to  depart,  and  looked  back  upon 
thes,  it  was  only  to  remark,  **  I  am  going  to 
my  sriitary  home."    His  own  family  had  not  yet 
retnraed  from  their  country  residence.    In  a  few 
days  at  least,  their  presence  wouM  brighten  his 
fireside,  whfle  tiiose  he  left,  were  destined  for 
yeari  to  a  home  made  solitary  by  death  !     This 
incident  illustrates  the  truth  we  design  to  sug- 
gest— that  the  sympathetic  and  reflective  char- 
acter have  distinct  provinces  of  action,  and  that 
any  one  who,  from  the  perusal  of  these  interest- 
ing memoirs,  should  deem  their  subject  a  model 
to  be  practically  adopted,  with  a  view  to  attain 
the  same  moral  results,  would  commit  an  egre- 
l^aos  error.     The  truth  is,  the  essence  of  Dr. 
ChaMBng's  life  appears  in  his  writings.    There 
he  emitled  the  vital  aura  of  his  few  days  of  health. 
There  be  embodied  the  energy  of  feeling  which 
other  and  less  distinguished  men  give  to  the  of- 
fices of  friendship  and  love.  He  found,  at  an  early 
age,  tiiat  he  must  decide  between  the  free  exercise 
ef  social  halMts  and  feelings,  and  a  sphere  of  utili- 
ty based  essentially  upon  contemplation.  Had  he 
pesiessed  a  greater  mobility  of  character,  power 
of  adaptation,  and  facility  of  intercourse ;  espe- 


cially had  the  affections  of  his  nature  been  as 
individual  as  his  intellectual  processes,  he  would 
instinctively  have  cultivated  the  social  duties  and 
sentiments,  and  recognized  in  them,  no  small 
part  of  the  grace  and  benignity  of  life.  But  his 
ill-health,  the  stem  influences  of  his  early  life, 
the  habit  so  remariEable  in  New  England  of  ra- 
garding  character  at  the  two  extremes  of  right 
and  wrong ;  and  suspecting  all  zest  of  life  as 
intrinsically  evil,  led  him  to  cherish  will  beyond 
sentiment,  to  feel  with  singular  force,  the  respon- 
sibility incident  to  the  right  of  choice  in  action ; 
and  hence  to  lean  towards  stoicism  and  penance. 
It  is  true,  that  as  years  advanced,  the  overstrain- 
ed chords  were  a  Uttie  relaxed,  and  he  began  to 
realize  how  much  innocent  delight  is  attainable 
through  a  receptive,  truthful,  genial  spirit.  He 
observed  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  compan- 
ions, as  this  softer  experience  dawned  upon  his 
mellow  faculties, — that  perhaps  he  had  made  a 
grand  mistake — ^perhaps  the  most  happy  and  sat- 
isfectory  life  was  one  passed  in  the  free  and  earn- 
est exercise  of  the  affections  and  sympathies. 

Egotism  was  a  striking  trait  in  Dr.  Channing. 
He  was  jealous  of  the  least  encroachment  upon 
his  own  individuality.  The  first  person  singular 
constaatiy  appears  on  every  page  of  his  writings; 
and  we  learn  from  the  letters  now  first  published, 
that  has  views  of  mental  philosophy  correspond- 
ed with  this  egotistical  instinct.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious subject  of  speculation  and  one  which  we 
believe  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  discussed— 
the  relation  of  egotism  to  genius  and  virtue.  A 
peculiar  self-confidence,  in  a  certain  sphere,  uni- 
formly characterizes  great  men  in  every  depart- 
ment. Indeed,  an  ingenious  writer*  almost 
makes  it  appear,  that  decision  of  character  is 
the  essence  of  all  superiority — and  this  is  but  the 
result  of  personal  conviction— or  faith  in  the  re- 
sults of  one's  own  thoughts.  Where  this  quality 
predominates— if  united  with  any  real  moral  or 
intelleetual  ability,  it  renders  its  possessor,  in  a 
measute,  oracular.  His  opinions  are  rather  an- 
nounced as  truths  than  suggested  as  possibilities. 
His  calm  tnist  in  himself  communicates  itself  to 
hii  writings  and  acts,  and  hence  the  authority 
they  exert  over  the  multitude.  We  deem  this 
vivid  sense  of  personality — ^this  disposition  to 
view  all  subjects  in  the  light  of  conscious  reflec- 
tion, as  the  trait  which  gives  nerve  and  clearness 
to  Dr.  Channiag's  diction,  and  impressiveness  to 
his  style.  He  had  the  serious,  collected  ahr  of 
one  who  had  eqoyed  special  revelations ;  who 
occupied  a  higher  platform  than  his  fellows,  and 
like  the  mystics  of  the  east,— by  a  singular  dis- 
cipline and  seclusion,  had  attained  clearer  glimp- 
ses of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.    Egotism,  if  it 
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does  not  betray  itself  ofieiuively,  10  a  vast  source 
of  influence.  We  forgive  even  ite  disagreea- 
ble manifestations,  when  united  with  genius  or 
character.  As  a  man  of  action.  Napoleon  was 
the  greatest  egotist  that  ever  lived;  and  how 
much  his  success  was  enhanced  and  secured  by 
the  unwavering  confidence  this  quality  inspires ! 
The  boorishness  of  Dr.  Johnson  wa»  forgiven 
because  of  the  sense  which  underlaid  his  dog- 
matism. Dr.  Channing's  egotism  was  that  of  a 
moralist.  He  enunciated  his  views  of  man's  na- 
ture and  dutiea  in  the  same  authoritative  style 
that  die  bard  of  Rydal  interprets  the  revelations 
of  nature,  or  Davy  expounds  a  scientific  dis- 
covery. 

There  is  a  firesh-water  spring  that  gushes  up 
through  the  sea  on  the  Genoese  coast,  and  by  the 
force  of  its  jet  reaches  the  surface  untitnctured 
with  the  brine  around  it.  Dr^*  Channing's  ideal 
of  virtue  wa»  apparently  to  preserve  an  inward 
force  whereby  his  nature  could  penetrate  and 
rise  above  adjacent  life  without  imbibing  its  qual- 
ities ; — ^intact,  firee  and  sustained.  His  loyalty  to 
this  principle  undoubtedly  is  one  cause  of  his 
clearness,  force  and  persuasive  rhetoric.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  only  course  for  such  a  man  to 
pursue ;  and  its  results  sufiiciently  prove  its  effi- 
ciency. Yet  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  urge 
its  universal  adoption.  As  a  moralist  Dr.  Chan- 
ning chiefly  erred  by  deriving  nearly  all  truth 
from  his  own  consciousness*  He  was  eminently 
fitted  to  attain  harmony  tfareugh  meditation. 
His  genius  was  essentially  monastic*  But  the 
greater  number  of  human  beings  can  only  im- 
prove through  a  sympathetic  culture.  They  as- 
similate the  means  of  growth  and  inward  felicity 
through  love  rather  than  will.  They  advance  in 
proportion  as  they  forget  themselves'  in  '*  an  idea 
dearer  than  self,"  and  instead  of  purposing  indi- 
vidual good  as  an  ultimate  end  to  be  consciously 
sought,  they  instinctively  yield  themselves  up  to 
nature,  truth  and  affection  to  work  what  results 
they  may.  It  has  been  thus  with  great  men.  It 
was  so  with  Shakespeare  and  Burns*  It  is  so 
with  the  adventurous,  the  poetical  and  the  he- 
roic character.  To  fall  back  upon  consciousness, 
to  isolate  life,  to  seek  a  superhuman  alliance  with 
truth,  would  be  to  mar  and  enfeeble  both  their 
usefulness  and  virtue.  It  is  surely  possible  to 
fraternize  without  losing  identity,  to  accept  the 
graceful,  the  wise  and  the  kindly  agencies  of  life, 
without  compromising  any  private  right*  Yet, 
according  to  the  school  of  which  Dr.  Channing 
is  the  most  eminent  exponent,  there  is  something 
dangerous  and  fearful  in  the  social  order  institu- 
ted by  God.  Emerson  thinks  we  should  *'  sit 
like  gods  on  separate  peaks*"  In  the  spirit  of 
this  philosophy  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  truth. 
Poets  and  sages  have  emphatically  indicated  the 


office  of  solitude,  as  holy,  mysterious  and  deoira-' 
ble ;  but  when  the  exclusive  principle  is  suffered 
to  overlay  elements  equally  important,  we  pro- 
test against  it  as  false,  irrational  and  inhuman. 

One  problem,  therefore,  irresistibly  suggests  it- 
self in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  life  and  its 
results — ^the  comparative  worth  of  individualism 
and  sympathy.  Dr.  Channing  embodied  a  prin- 
ciple that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  modem  phi- 
losophy and  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of 
German  Uterature.  He  esteemed  intiution  far 
above  observation ;  he  looked  chiefly  within  ajnd 
seldom  arouUd  for  truth ;  in  a  word,  he  fortified 
his  own  moral  nature  and  dwelt  dierein,  scarcely 
ever  yielding  himself  to  the  outward,  the  distant 
or  the  familiar.  This  is  the  tone  of  lus  writings 
and  the  spirit  of  his  character ;  and  to  this  we 
cannot  but  refer  much  that  was  peculiar  and  en* 
during  in  his  agency.  In  a  general  point  of  view 
and  in  regard  to  the  minority  of  human  beingSy 
perhaps  it  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  that  in- 
dividualism should  be  so  completely  realised. 
Yet  it  seems  the  characteristic  which  almost  uni- 
versally belongs  to  the  functions  of  genius  and 
conscience ;  and  in  this  age  of  multitudinous  ex- 
periment, and  in  this  country  of  broad  and  varied 
external  activity,  no  lesson  can  be  brought  home 
with  more  needful  advantage.  It  is  deeply  in- 
teresting to  trace  its  gradual  and  concentrated 
influence,  its  distinguished  fruits  and  limitless  as- 
sociations as  unfolded  in  these  pages. 

To  produce  an  adequate  impression  either  in 
literature  or  art  two  conditions  are  indispensable—* 
a  command  of  the  materials  and  an  effective  sub- 
ject. Language  is  the  medium  of  the  rhetoriciant 
ideas  lus  vantage  ground.  Over  the  latter  Chan- 
ning obtained  a  characteristic  mastery.  Widt- 
out  the  subtle  tact  of  the  poet,  he  possessed  a 
grasp  of  expression  whereby  he  effectually  made 
words  the  vehicle  of  truth-— rapid,  direct  and  sig- 
nificant. In  oppOMtion  to  the  hopeless  theories 
of  life  and  destiny  nourished  by  the  gloomy  the- 
ology which  prevailed  originally  in  his  native  re- 
gion, he  seized  upon  certain  expansive  and  en- 
couraging thoughts  based  on  the  latent  powers  of 
the  soul ;  and  these  he  strenuously  developed  as 
motives  of  action  and  pledges  of  growth.  The 
existence  of  conscience,  will  and  moral  sensi- 
bility in  man,  few  have  the  perverseness  to  deny ; 
and  from  these  he  deduced  high  conceptions  of 
the  ability  and  rights  of  our  common  nature.  To 
aspiring,  gentle  and  lofty  souls  such  appeals  came 
as  divine  auguries.  Upon  such,  the  influence  of 
hb  discourses  fell  with  a  cheering  import.  They 
awoke  a  faith  in  the  recuperative  energy  of  the 
moral  instincts.  They  sounded  like  the  sum- 
mons of  a  clarion  amid  the  desolate  gloom  of  re- 
morseful meditation.  They  quickened  mte  new 
IMe  the  repressed  elasticity  of  the  mind ;  and  by 
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a  consciousness  of  power,  called  into 
iiopesv  aims  and  sentiments,  which,  unen- 
voted,  nd^t  have  long  slumbered  in  Impotent 
despair.  This  was  a  high  service.  Let  it  be 
daly  honored.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  only  pro- 
cess by  w^hich  a  class  of  men,  among  the  noblest 
sf  their  kind,  can  be  effectually  roused  and  com- 
farted ;  and  in  view  of  the  sphere  of  utility  thus 
jeafizedt  it  ia  scarcely  grateful  to  criticise  the 
iple  which  these  memoirs  reveal.  Yet, 
is  a  Tast  difference  between  character  and 
thought,  opinion  and  life,  habit  and  genius.  For 
the  truths  to  which  C  banning  attached  such  in- 
estimable yaluov  we  refer  to  his  writings ;  for  a 
portrait  of  the  man,  we  are  indebted  to  his  biog- 
lapher,  and  that  suggests  many  inferences  which 
serre  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  actual  relation 
between  personality  and  faith.  One  great  prin- 
ci|^  we  eyerywhere  see  displayed  is  that  the 
generation  of  an  inward  force  is  the  great  end  of 
all  that  deserves  the  name  &i  education.  Not  in 
scholarship,  readiness,  tact  or  discipline — but  in 
the  capacity  to  think  wisely,  to  feel  truly,  to  act 
jaody,  lies  the  absolute  greatness  of  man.  It  is 
ia  vain  to  evade  or  conceal  this  primal  fact.  In 
Channing's  own  words,  "to  get  a  disposable 
strength  of  intellect,*'  is  after  all  the  one  thing 
needful  in  all  genuine  mental  culture.  Doubtless 
this  is  to  be  attained  in  various  ways,  according 
to  the  tendencies  and  gifts  of  the  individual ;  in 
his  case  it  was  by  meditative  rather  than  exter- 
nal intentness  that  the  boon  was  sought  and  found. 
And  to  enforce  this  law,  as  the  requisite  of  simi- 
iaiiy  constituted  beings,  seems  to  us  the  essential 
trath  to  be  gleaned  from  these  volumes.  It  is 
only  partially  recognized  in  our  systems  pf  edu- 
cation and  individual  theories.  Iiamb  says  a 
man  may  lose  himself  in  another's  ideas  as  easily 
as  in  a  neighbor's  grounds.  We  may  be  so  di- 
verted from  all  suigleness  of  purpose  and  indi- 
▼idnality  of  life,  as  to  defeat  the  very  object 
sooght  abroad,  cTen  among  the  richest  fields  of 
experienee.  "  To  thine  own  self  be  true''  was  a 
maxim  of  the  sagacious  and  prudent  courtier; 
HMre  nobly  interpreted,  it  is  also  the  doctrine  of 
moral  insight,  and  one  which  C banning  has  most 
admirably  illustrated. 
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I. 


The  French  Directory,  in  a  letter  to  the  Speniih  Admi- 
id  Mttaredo,  tbas  alluded  to  England  :~"Froin  a  small 
eoner  of  ihe  earth,  which  the  nan  teems  to  light  with  re- 
|v«c,CaghuKl  jvafcMlt  ezelnriTely  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 


For  what  was  man  designed  ?  to  lire  and  die  7 

To  mingle  back  to  dust  and  be  forgot  7 
To  feel  the  ills  of  life  and  then  to  lie 

In  drear  oblirion  in  the  grave  and  rot  7 

O,  crael  fate  I  were  this  his  hopeless  lot ; 
HTwere  better  far  that  life  he  ne*er  should  know, 

Than  thus  to  be,  and  wish  that  he  were  not; 
To  long  for  pleasure's  stream,  jret  mid  the  flow 
Of  sorrow's  turbid  wave  to  sink  in  deepest  woe. 

II. 

He  weam  an  upright  form  of  heavenly  make, 

With  soul  and  sense  m3rsteriously  combined ; 
Which  oft,  like  well-toned  harp-strings,  doth  awake 

A  thrill  of  rapturous  pleasure  in  the  mind. 

But  sense  alone  ne'er  yields  the  bliss  designed. 
When  into  man  was  breathed  the  deathless  soul ', 

By  heavenly  skill  for  purer  joys  refined. 
And  upward  taught  to  look  from  earth's  oontrolt 
And  pant  to  soar  beyond  where  farthest  planeu  roll. 

III. 

**  Hopb's"  fond  delights  one  tuneful  bard*  hath  sung. 
Whose  fame  ApoUo  might  have  wished  to  share. 

Bright  star-eyed  Hope,  when  his  wild  numbers  jrung. 
Bom  once  again  to  earth,  divinely  fair,— 
"  Enchanted  smiled  and  waved  her  golden  hair," 

But  still  her  promised  good  is  far  away, 
For  when  at  last  brought  near,  asost  oft  despair 

Is  found  to  dwell  and  rule  with  iron  sway 

Where  she  had  promised  most  and  oast  her  brightest  ray. 

IV. 

The  pleasing  joys  that  **  Mkmokt'b"  Toioe  recalls 
Haye  oft  been  sung,  and  late  by  onef  whoee  strain 

Upon  the  ear  in  softened  cadence  falls. 
But  memory's  song  awakes,  with  each  refrain, 
l*hose  deep-toned  chords  that  bring  up  tears  again. 

We  linger  o'er  the  past  with  sad  regret. 
Where  lie  our  blighted  hopes  on  time's  dark  plain. 

Each  happy  interval  review,  and  yet 

Would  all  its  Miss  forego  could  we  iu  pains  forget 

V. 

With  nobler  aim  and  far  snblimer  flight. 

An  elder  bardt  awoke  the  tuneful  shell, 
And  to  **lMAOiNATioif's"  realms  of  light 

Mounted  on  viewless  wing,  and  caught  the  swell 

Of  angel  choirs,  as  gently  rose  and  fell 
Their  Totive  praise  on  high.    Though  strong  its  sway. 

Imagination's  but  a  passing  spell-- 
An  Ignis  Fatous,  whose  delusive  ray 
Ligbu  up  unreal  worids,  and  glows  but  to  betray. 

VI. 

Not  such  the  theme  which  now  inspires  our  Muse, 
Its  pleasures  aye  are  present,  pure  and  free. 

Like  April's  early  blossoms,  which  difFose 
A  fragrance  ronnd  our  path  where'er  ii  be. 

•  Campbell.  t  Rogers.  %  Akensade* 
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Thought  spreads  for  all  a  deep  and  boundless  sea, 
Where  billows  of  delight  ineessant  roll, 

Each  glowing  with  the  light  of  Dbitt, 
While  wrapt  in  thought's  sweet  reverie,  the  soul 
EnjojTS  a  meed  of  bliss  that  earth  can  ne'er  oootiol. 

vn. 

The  power  of  thought  alone  gires  man  the  sway 

And  right  to  rule  as  lord  o'er  earth's  domain. 
It  makes  the  forest-king  his  will  obey, 

And  lightning's  vengeful  bolt  admit  his  reign. 

The  noble  river,  coursing  to  the  main, 
Diverted  from  its  bed,  his  mastery  feels, 

E'en  Ocean's  self  is  made  to  wear  his  chain, 
And  on  his  surge  to  bear  a  thousand  keels, 
Till  'neath  their  ponderous  weight  old  Neptune  groans  and 
reels. 

vra. 

It  is  the  ruling  power  of  erery  age, 

The  monarch  crowns  or  tears  him  from  the  throne,— 
Writes  its  own  chamctera  on  history's  page, 

And  makes  the  wonders  of  its  Mission  known— 

With  stalely  march  it  moves  from  lone  to  none, 
The  star  of  hope  to  man ;  the  beacon  blase 

Which  erst  along  his  dariiened  pathway  shone. 
When  he  a  serf  was  hold  in  ancient  days, 
And  on  the  future  poured  the  light  of  Fnedom'a  rays  1 

IX. 

Each  age  has  felt  its  power — each  beara  its  seal : 
On  that  bright  morn  when  Adam  first  awoke. 

And  heard  the  vocal  stars  chant  their  loud  peal 
Of  raptniDus  joy,  as  full  the  chorus  broke 
From  their  wide  spheres,  it  felt  its  first  life-stroke 

Begin.    Man  held  at  first  a  ainless  reign. 
And  wore  with  willing  seal  his  Lord's  mild  yoke: 

Well  pleased  to  dress  the  flower-enamelled  plain, 

And  join  the  sons  of  God  in  their  seraphic  strain. 

X. 

But  soon  by  show  of  good,  deceived,  he  fell, 

And  fay  that  rueful  act  obscured  the  light 
He  first  raceived  from  Heaven ;  then  came  a  spell 

Which  o'er  his  pathway  threw  the  pail  of  night. 

Yet  Mercy  lefl  one  suur  to  glad  his  sight, 
And  bade  him  tnist  and  hope,  though  crushed  and  riven. 

Thus  cheered,  he  rose,  and  sought  in  toil  delight, 
And  when  to  wisdom's  wnys  his  thoughts  are  given. 
He  tastes  of  Pleasure's  stream  meandering  para  from 
Heaven ! 

XI. 

Tis  not  from  books  alone  Thought's  pleasures  flow-« 

They  are  but  aqoeducu  whidi  serve  to  bring 
The  stream  direct,  (meandering  else  and  slow,) 

As  fresh  it  wella  from  the  Pierian  spring ; 

But  who  would  taste  it  pure,  at  times  must  fling 
His  books  aside,  and  turn  to  Nature's  page. 

Open  alike  to  peasant,  prince  and  king, 
To  men  untaught  as  well  aa  learned  sage. 
And  mid  its  lessons  deep  his  ardent  thoughts  engage. 

xn. 

How  pore  the  thoughto  which  Nature's  truths  inspire ! 

How  swells  the  raptured  soul  beneath  their  power ! 
Till  upward  borne,  it  plucks  celestial  fire. 

And  poors  o*er  earth  a  scintillating  shower ; 


They  guide  the  erring  soul  through  darkest  hour, 
In  wisdom's  way,  where  heavenly  fountains  well ; 

Oft  yield  to  poverty  the  richest  dower, 
Disperee  the  gloom  which  fills  the  dungeon  cell, 
And  earth  as  Eden  glows  beneath  their  magic  spelL 

xm. 

Now  let  us  range  abroad  and  take  our  fill 

From  this  rich  source  of  thought,  where  pleasure  glenms 
As  moraing  sunlight  on  the  slanting  hill, 

Or,  aa  upon  the  wave  it  laughing  seems 

To  sport  and  play  and  watch  its  wrinkling  beams. 
The  joys  we  gather  here  will  never  tire. 

Nor  flit  like  empty  fotnw  of  idle  dreams, 
But  fill  the  soul's  enlarged  and  chaste  desire, 
its  heavenly  powen  expand  and  noblest  thoughts  inapira  I 

XIV. 

How  wide  the  rango  where'er  the  thoughts  may  turn  I 

At  every  point  a  world  before  us  lies — 
From  grains  of  sand  to  far  oflf  orbs  which  burn, 

And  roll  in  biasing  splendor  through  the  skies ; 

From  wandering  comet,  which  erratic  flies, 
And  tnils  a  cloudy  light  along  iu  way. 

To  smallest  insect,  which  at  morning's  rise 
Is  born,  but  faints  when  falls  the  sun's  full  ray, 
And  dies,  its  being's  end  fulfilled  e'er  noon  of  day. 

XV. 

How  vast  are  Nature's  stores !  and  various  too. 

And  rich  as  vast,  to  all  who  prise  their  worth  ; 
Though  thousands  od  have  nnged  her  fields,  yet  new 

They  ever  seem  ss  at  creation's  birth. 

Oh  beautiful  and  bright  is  the  fair  earth ! 
Its  hills  and  dales,  its  skies  and  crystal  streams, 

Its  blooming  groves,  and  birds  of  sportive  mirth. 
Its  flowery  meads,  where  Beauty  amiling  seems 
Reclined  on  Nature's  breast  in  most  delicious  dreama ! 

XVI. 

And  when  the  eiroling  year  from  winter's  chill 

The  spring  awakes  again  with  wonted  fire ; 
With  vernal  beama  makea  bare  the  snow-capped  hill* 

And  earth  responsive  to  the  warm  desire, 

Amys  her  leafless  form  in  rich  attire ; 
When  aun  and  shower  revive  the  dormant  land. 

And  fresh  the  meadow  grass  shoots  up  its  spire ; 
When  Flon,  borne  on  sephyrs  sofi  and  bland, 
Stmwn  all  her  blooming  wealth  around  with  lavish  hand : 

XVII. 

Oh !  then  His  sweet  to  seek  the  scented  grove, 

Alone  to  muse,  reclined  beneath  the  shade ; 
Or  through  its  festooned  walks  delighted  rove. 

And  pluck  the  flowen  which  gem  rhe  emerald  glade ; 

Or  'neath  the  waving  bougha,  anew  arrayed 
in  brightest  green,  inhale  the  fragrant  air. 

Delighting  soul  and  sense.    Thus  od  I've  strayed 
In  meditation  deep,  till  earth  and  care 
Were  both  alike  forgot,  for  God  himself  was  there ! 

XVIII. 

But  oft  is  seen  the  groveling  son  of  earth. 
Whose  sluggish  soul  no  theme  can  e'er  inspire ; 

The  stately  oak  to  him  is  thus  much  worth — 
Twill  serve  to  build  his  fence  or  light  his  fire  I 
That  aught  was  e'er  deaigned  for  purpose  higher* 
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Wn  oaee  appears  to  him— he  sees  no  good 

la  aeazching  Nature  only  to  admire 
Her  voadroos  art,  and  thaa  in  thoughtful  mood 
Te  roan  her  mazes  through  and  muse  in  solitude. 

XIX. 

0,  iron  inKosate  one !  thus  to  degrade 

The  pocrkaa  aemblanee  of  the  Deity, 
lad  that  abuse  for  holiest  purpose  made ! 

The  flowiog  stream,  meandering  to  the  tea. 

The  whispering  breexe  which  floats  along  the  lea, 
The  hmahlest  flower  that  parts  the  yielding  sod, 

The  Oeean^s  rolling  wave,  unchained  and  free, 
IV  wsTiag  trees  which  bend  with  graceful  nod,- 
Aad  evciy  glittering  star— all  point  the  thoughts  to  God! 

XX. 

Te  God-^he  aonl^  high  source  and  final  rest  !* 
The  highest  theme  to  men  or  angelf  known  ;- 

Who  know  of  Him  the  most  are  highest  blest. 
Who  know  Him  not,  though  on  the  world's  high  throne, 
is  daiknees  still  are  left  to  sigh  and  groan. 

TBmtoht  to  the  soul  must  be  the  loosened  (fore, 
Oex  Oi^er  the  deluged  world  to  go  alone, 

Aad  berk  leten  with  the  sweet  pledge  of  love, 

Tkat  when  the  floods  subside  our  Ark  shall  rest  abor e. 


heaps  which  curious  eyes  explore, 

Of  fleted  shaft  or  broken  architrare, 
From  Efjpt's  quarries  wrought  in  days  of  yore. 

When  kings  in  servile  chains  did  all  enslave, 

And  thousands  died  to  build  each  sovereign's  grave ; 
The  rock-hewn  cities  long  from  traveller's  ejre 

Coorealed,  where  owlets  sbribkand  satyrs  rate  ; 
The  Sphinx,  and  Pyramids  which  prop  the  sky, 
Ar  waymeiks  left  by  Thought  in  ages  long  gone  by. 

xxn. 

And  there  were  thoee  in  time's  most  early  day. 

Who  saw  in  maible  Beauty's  glowing  trace. 
The  sDogic  chisel  seised  and  struck  away 

The  rock,  and  forth  she  stood  instinct  with  gracti'; 

While  others  sought  by  Helicon  a  place. 
And  with  the  choral  Nine  awoke  the  strain ; 

And  foremost  he,  who  won  immortal  bays. 
And  song  of  conquering  Greece  and  1  lion's  pain, 
Of  ieice  Achilles'  wrath  and  noble  Hector  slain. 

xxni. 

Each  varying  mind  a  theme  congenial  finds, 
In  Nsture's  boundless  range  of  wondrous  things. 

8oeM  note  the  laws  which  sphere  in  sphere  confines, 
And  nnnber  every  star,  as  science  flings 
l^ght  on  their  path  revealing  all  their  springs ; 

While  others  read  portrayed  upon  the  rock, 
Eadi  i^iase  of  earth,  e'er  Time  with  new-fledged  wings. 

Had  soaied  in  its  first  flight :  the  earthquake's  shock 

To  Iheaiy  is  NaUuels  door,  at  which  for  truth' they  knock. 

XXIV. 

The  Swedish  sage  oft  sought  the  dewy  meed; 

And  ploeked  the  opening  floweis  with  wrapt  delight ; 
Their  petals  told,  their  leaves  and  shining  seed. 

Their  blooms  of  iris  hoes  and  spotless  white, 

Liomed  by  a  skill  divine  to  charm  the  sight. 
To  him  each  bird,  each  leaf  or  blooming  flower, 

Whkh  sailM  hfdxfw  drinks  the  dew  by  night. 


Was  a  wide  universe,  in  life's  brief  hour 

His  mind  could  never  grasp  though  stretched  to  utmost  power! 

XXV. 

The  blood'Stained  hero,  fresh  from  conquered  fields. 

In  triumph  borne  along,  to  be  admired. 
Amid  the  dazzling  pageantry  ne'er  feels 

A  tithe  of  that  rich  joy,  w^bich  once  inspired 

The  sage  of  olden  time,  who  sought  untired 
For  latent  truths,  and  oft  his  problem  tried. 

When  thought  at  last  bad  grasped  the  prise,  it  fixed 
His  inmost  soul,  and  swift  as  bursting  tide 
He  rushed  the  streets  along  and  loud  "  Eubeka  !"  cried. 

XXVI. 

No  tongue  can  tell  the  joy  Columbus  felt. 
When  Gfst  th6  thought  sublime  flashed  o*er  his  soul 

Of  undiscovered  worlds ;  for  9M  he  dwelt 
Upon  the  Rapturous  theme,  thought  spurned  control, 
And  leaped  the  rolling  surge  and  reached  the  gosl. 

Long  e'er  the  winds  had  filled  his  loosened  sail. 
Though  unexplored  the  waves  expansive  roll 

Across  his  way,  where  bides  no  lingering  trail. 

His  bark  ia  on  the  deep  and  drives  before  the  gale. 

xxvn. 

Kings  had  fefosed  when  he  for  aid  did  sue. 
And  courtly  fools  would  taunt  with  laugh  and  jeer; 

But  still  unmoved,  he  kept  the  prize  in  view ; 
And  oft  in  vision  rapt,  like  holy  seer. 
He  saw  Hesperia's  land  approaching  near. 

Proud  to  receive  his  name.    He  paused  no  more. 
But  ventured  on  when  others  shrunk  with  fear, 

And  bliss*  enjoyed  as  none  enjoyed  beforo. 

When  morning's  early  light  revealed  the  weloome  shore  I 

xxvm. 

The  lightning's  flash  the  admiring  Frahklxit  saw, 

As  through  the  azure  vault  with  undimmed  eye. 
He  soared  on  Thought's  strong  wing,  and  traced  the  law 

Which  rolled  its  thundering  wheels  along  the  sky; 

Anon  he  raised  his  daring  hand  on  high. 
And  grasped  the  quivering  bolt  and  quenched  its  ire ; 

Then  bade  it  pause,  or  harmless  onward  fly. 
And  thur  gave  wings  to  thought  of  heavenly  fire. 
And  won  a  brilliant  fame  whose  reys  shall  ne'er  expire ! 

XXIX. 

The  man  who  thus  could  breve  the  lightning's  shock. 
Was  never  born  to  wear  a  tyrant's  chain. 

Or  stoop  with  servile  bow,  but  like  the  rock 
Which  laughs  at  wind  and  storm  and  raging  main. 
To  stand  unmoved,  with  heaven-exalted  mein, 

And  thus  he  stood  and  vowed  his  country  free 
From  haughty  lordling's  rule  and  kingly  reign. 

And  bade  her  sons  no  more  with  suppliant  knee, 

Bow  down  to  fellow  dust  and  beg  for  liberty ! 

XXX. 

Hail  Liberty !  thou  boon  which  all  men  creve, 

More  precious  far  than  life  or  crowns  of  gold ; 
Thou  ne'er  on  earth  hadst  found  an  early  greve, 

If  Thought's  free  nnge  had  not  been  first  eontrolled. 

But  thou  art  free  again  I  and  who  can  hold 
Thee  now,  or  stay  thy  roareh  ?    No  sceptred  foe, 

Nor  mitred  priest,  with  heart  to  Satan  sold, 
For  man  has  caught  anew  the  kindling  glow, 
And  OB  his  mareh  ahall  be  till  Earth  shall  Freedom  know ! 
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XXXI. 

Let  Gallia's  traitor  kings  a  warning  be 

To  thrones  and  powers— ay,  let  them  henceforth  know 
That  man  has  power  to  act,  and  dare  be  free ; 

That  he  was  bom  to  think,  and  thought  shall  flow 

Free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  the  winds  that  blow. 
Who  dares  again  oppress  with  traitorous  scheme. 

Shall  by  a  freeman's  arm  be  stricken  low ; 
The  age  of  Kings  has  passed— a  vanished  dream — 
Fbbedom  ascends  the  throne,  and  Tbouoht  shall  reign 
supreme ! 

XXXII. 

The  Press,  which  striTes  Thought's  power  to  eztead, 

Gives  **  local  habitation  and  a  name** 
To  what  the  mind  conceives.    lis  force  shall  end 

Grim  Error's  reign,  and  blast  to  endless  shame 

The  foes  of  human  kind,  but  spread  the  fame 
The  good  man  seeks  to  earth's  remotest  bound. 

Against  its  freedom  only  those  ezclaiffi. 
Who  dread  the  dazzling  light  it  sheds  around, 
£zposing  deeds  thev  seek  to  shroud  in  gloom  profound. 

XXXIII. 

What !  seek  the  Press  omnipotent  to  stay  T 

First  in  thy  grasp  the  viewless  winds  encbaiB, 
And  hurl  the  comet  from  its  cboeen  way ; 
Go  bind  the  waves,  dark-heaving  o'er  the  maiay 
And  bid  the  sun  stand  still  o'er  yonder  plain ; 
Make  darkness  come— turn  noon-day  into  night, 

Arrest  the  shafts  of  Death,  and  end  his  reigns- 
Then  hope  the  Press  to  bind,  and  quench  its  light 
By  force  of  human  law  and  arm  of  human  might ! 

XXXIV. 

A  few  wise  men  have  lived  in  every  age, 

Who  ne'er  by  vice  obscured  their  mental  sight. 

As  Socrates,  or  Paul  the  Christian  sage. 
Whose  words  went  forth  as  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
And  rolled  from  earth  the  seven-fold  pall  of  night ; 

As  Washinqton,  for  god-like  actions  sent, 
Or  Quiney's  sage  whose  "  life  was  in  the  right," 

Who,  falling  when  his  powers  at  last  were  spent, 

Ezolaimed,  **  this  i»  tAe  last  of  sorlA,  /  am  content," 

XXXV. 

The  mind  aroused  as  ne'er  in  former  years. 

Majestic,  like  the  sun,  moves  on  its  way 
Of  light  from  clime  to  clime,  and  earth  appears 

To  glow  e'en  now  with  bright  immortal  ray  I 

Old  things  with  olden  times  have  passed  away. 
And  man  no  more  with  plodding  step  is  found 

In  search  of  joys  which  ne'er  his  toil  repay. 
But  like  the  winged  light,  with  one  rebound, 
Leaps  to  the  goal  of  thought,  and  circles  earth  around  I 

XXXVI. 

The  forest  melts  at  his  advancing  stride. 

And  up,  like  magic,  towns  and  cities  spring ; 
The  subtle  elements  his  will  abide. 

And  serve  his  wish  as  subjects  serve  their  king. 

Each  day  reveals  some  new,  unheard-of  thing, 
Till  Wonder  long  has  ceased  to  feel  surprise — . 

Thought  now  goes  forth  upon  the  lightning's  wing. 
Which,  round  the  circling  earth  obedient  flies 
At  man's  oommaud,  as  swift  it  speeds  along  the  skies  ! 


XXXVII. 

Thus  Thought  goes  forth  and  holds  the  world  in  awe. 
Subservient  makes  each  seen  and  latent  power, 

(Led  to  their  springs  by  truth's  unerring  law,) 
Bedecks  the  desert  wild  with  fruit  and  flower. 
And  gleans  from  barren  fields  a  princely  dower; 

Amid  confusion,  perfect  order  finds, 
A  radiant  sun,  where  clouds  of  darkness  lower  ; 

Culls  rarest  gems  from  long  neglected  mines, 

And  purest  bliss  enjoys  where  ignorance  repines  I 

xxxvm. 

O'er  Earth  ere  long  a  fearful  change  shall  pass. 
Hurled  back  to  chaos  whence  at  first  it  oaase, 

Its  beauty  changed  to  one  unshapen  mass, 
As  round  it  spreads  the  fierce  devouring  flame. 
Which  leaves  no  lingering  trace  of  place  or  fame  ; 

Then  o'er  the  scene  shall  Thought  arise  and  shine. 
With  radiant  beams  the  noonday  sun  shall  shame. 

And  from  the  smouldering  wrecks  of  Earth  and  Time, 

In  triumph  mount  to  God  Immortal  and  Divine  ! 

Jjomitvittef  Ky, 


Shak&peare,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and 

*«The  Tempest." 

Shakspeare  after,  and  probably  on  account  of 
the  deer-stealing  affair,  went  from  Stratford  to 
London   about  the  year  1587.      Here  finding 
Richard  Burbidge,  who  was  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Stratford,  engaged  in  the  call- 
ing of  a  stage-player,  he  likewise  betook  himself 
to  the  stage,  and  acted  at  the  Globe  theatre,  (the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  or  the  Queen's,)  and  after- 
wards at  the  Blackfriara.     Two  years  later  he 
appears  to  have  become  a  stockholder  in  the  lat- 
ter establishment,  and  from  this  source  he  after- 
wards derived  a  very  considerable  income.    After 
taking  up  his  abode  in  London,  he  won  the  friend- 
ship of  young  Henry  Wriothesley,  the  generous, 
the  romantic  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  was 
destined  to  enjoy  the  double  honor  of  being  the 
patron  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia.    In  1593  the  poet,  aged  29,  dedicated 
«*  Venus  and  Adonis,"  his  first  production,  to  the 
Earl,  who  was  then  only  19,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  **  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  his  second 
poem.    The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  appointed 
him  General  of  the  horse  in  Ireland,  contrary  to 
the  known  wishes  of  the  Queen ;  by  whose  re* 
peated  orders  he  was  displaced.    In  1597  he  ac- 
companied Essex  as  a  volunteer  in  an  unfortu- 
nate expedition  against  the  Spanish  in  the  West 
Indies.      And  during  a  temporary  loss  of  the 
Queen's  favor,  owing  to  the  circimistanGes  of 
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»,  he  speat  some  time  in  a  sort  of 
France,  accompanying  Secretary  Cecil 
at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
Fenrins.     In  1601  the  Earl  of  Southampton  was 
haplieacled  with  Essex  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
tibe  peraon  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    While  Essex, 
ftir  the  treasonable  temerity  of  this  hair-brained 
attempt,  lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold,  Southamp- 
toa  suflered  the  penalties  of  attainder  during  the 
Qneen^s  life.     However,  upon  the  accession  of 
Jam^  he  was  released  from  confinement,  his 
attainder  was  rerersed,  and  his  title  and  estates 
Festoied  to  him.    There  appears  to  hare  been 
a  Tarj  close  intimacy  and  devoted  friendship 
between  this  nobleman  and  Shakspeaie.    It  is 
said  tiiat  the  Eari  at  one  time  made  the  poet 
the  manificent  present  of  £1,000.    Some,  how- 
ever, have  refused  to  credit  that  so  large  a 
snm  was  gnen,  and  have  supposed  that  it  was 
probably  no  more  than  a  loan.    On  the  other 
band,  however,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Eari  was 
liberal  to  an  extravagant  degree,  in  so  much  as 
eventnaDy  to  prove  the  ruin  of  his  private  for- 
tune, and  it  is  suggested  that  the  sum  of  £10,000 
has  been  given  by  an  English  nobleman  in  mod- 
em times  to  a  celebrated  actor.    Whatever  may 
hsfe  been  the  real  character  of  the  pecuniary 
favor  shown  by  Southampton  to  Shakspeaie, 
whether  a  donation  or  a  loan,  it  probably  took 
plaee  not  long  after  the  latter  came  to  reside  at 
London,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  then  poor, 
and  yet  we  find  that  in  two  years  he  became  a 
share-holder  in  theatrical  stock,  and  it  is  quite 
improbahle  that  he  could  in  so  short  a  period 
have  acquired  money  for  this  purpose  from  the 
profits  of  his  acting. 

Shakspeare,  according  to  some,  retired  from 
the  stage  before  1605 ;  according  to  others,  and 
more  probably,  it  was  not  till  1607  or  1606.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  he  was  after  1608,  a  can- 
didate for  the  place  of  **  master  of  the  revels" — 
but  he  did  not  receive  the  appointment.  The 
following  letter,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Sonth- 
ampton,  about  1608,  to  Lord  Chancellor  Elles- 
mere,  has  been  discovered  of  late  years  among 
the  MSS.  of  that  nobleman,  preserved  at  Bridge- 
water  House,  and  is  taken  from  a  work  entitled 
**New  Facts  relatmg  to  the  life  of  Shakspeare," 
prefixed  to  the  Boston  edition,  1847,  of  his  dra- 
matic works.  The  interest  of  this  letter  is  en- 
hanced to  Virginians,  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  writer  was  not  only  the  patron  of  Shaks- 
peare,  but  also  afterwards  of  Virginia.  **]tfy 
verie  honored  Lord,  the  manie  good  offices  I 
have  received  at  your  Lordship's  hands,  which 
ought  to  make  me  backward  in  asking  farther 
favors,  only  imbouldens  me  to  require  more  in 
the  same  kinde.  Your  Lordship  will  be  warned 
howe  hereafter  yon  graunt  me  anie  sate,  seeing 


it  draweth  on  more  and  greater  demaunds.  This 
which  now  presseth  is  to  request  your  Lordship 
in  all  you  can  to  be  good  to  the  poore  players  of 
the  Black  Fryers,  who  call  themselves  by  au- 
thoritie  the  Servants  of  his  Majestie,  and  aske 
for  the  protection  of  their  most  graceous  Maister 
and  Sovereigne  in  this  the  tyme  of  their  treble. 
They  are  threatened  by  the  Lord  Maior  and  Al- 
dermen of  London,  never  friendly  to  their  call- 
ing, with  the  destruction  of  their  meanes  of  live- 
lyhood,  by  the  putting  downe  of  their  plaie-house, 
which  is  a  private  theatre,  and  hath  never  given 
occasion  of  anger  by  anie  disorders.  These  bear- 
ers are  two  of  the  chiefe  of  the  companie ;  one 
of  them  by  name  Richard  Buihidge,  who  hum- 
blie  suetfa  for  your  Lordship's  kinde  helpe,  for 
that  he  is  a  man  famous  as  our  English  Roscius, 
one  who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  word  and  the 
word  to  the  action  most  admirably.  By  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  qualitye,  industry  and  good  beha- 
viour, he  hath  become  possessed  of  the  Black 
Fryers  playhouse  which  hath  bene  imployed  for 
players  sithence  it  was  builded  by  his  Father 
now  nere  50  yeres  agone.*  The  other  is  a  man 
no  whitt  lease  deserving  favor  and  my  especiall 
friende,  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in 
the  Companie,  now  a  sharer  in  the  same  and 
writer  of  some  of  our  best  English  playes,  which, 
as  your  Lordship  knoweth,  were  most  singularly 
liked  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Companie 
was  called  upon  to  performe  before  her  Ma'tie 
at  Court,  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His 
most  gracious  Ma'tie  King  James  alsoe,  since 
his  coming  to  the  Crowne,  hath  extended  his 
royall  favour  to  the  Companie  in  divers  wales 
and  at  aundrie  tymes.  This  other  hath  to  name 
William  Shakespeare^  and  they  are  both  of  one 
countie  and  indeed  almost  of  one  towne ;  both 
are  right  fsunous  in  their  quali^es,  though  it 
longeth  not  to  your  Lo.  gravitie  and  wisedom  to 
resort  unto  the  places  where  they  are  wont  to  de- 
light the  publique  care.  Their  trust  and  sute 
nowe  is,  not  to  be  molested  in  their  waye  of  life 
whereby  they  maintaine  themselves  and  their 
wives  and  families,  (being  both  married  and  of 
good  reputations,)  as  well  as  the  widowes  and 
orphanes  of  some  of  their  dead  fellowes. 
Your.  Lo.  most  bounden  at  com. 

H.  S. 
Should  we  in  our  fancy  accompany  this  cou- 
ple of  "  poore  players  of  the  Black  Fryers,"  the 
one  **  a  man  famous  as  our  English  Roacius," 
the  other  who  **  hath  to  name  William  Shakes- 
peare," the  '*  writer  of  some  of  our  best  English 
playes,"  as  they  repair  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  present  the  letter  of  the 
generous  Earl,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  two 

*  [A  niitUke.    It  wm  not  more  tluin  32  yean.} 
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petitioners  made  a  strong  appeal  to  his  lordship, 
**  fitting  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to 
the  action  most  admirably."  How  short-lived 
the  fame  of  the  actor  compared  with  that  of  the 
writer?  To  how  very  few  people  in  the  worid 
comparatively  is  even  the  name  of  Richard  Bur- 
bidge  known,  and  what  a  small  fraction  of  those 
few  would  have  ever  heard  of  him,  had  not  his 
name  been  connected  with  that  of  the  world- 
renowned  Shakspeare.  Yet  Burbidge  was  in 
his  own  day  at  the  least  as  distinguished  as  an 
actor,  as  Shakspeare  was  as  a  dramatic  writer — 
Burbidge  was  the  Garrick  of  his  age. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  so  long  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Shakspeare,  survived  him  about 
eight  years.  In  1618  this  nobleman  became  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Brave  and  gen- 
erous, but  haughty  and  impetuous,  he  was  by  no 
means  adapted  for  the  court  and  cabinet  of  James, 
where  servility  and  base  intrigue  were  the  ordi- 
nary stepping-stones  of  political  advancement. 
About  the  year  1619  the  Earl  was  imprisoned 
through  the  influence  of  Buckingham,  **whom 
he  rebuked  with  some  passion,  for  speaking  often 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  house,  and  out  of  order." 
In  1620  the  Earl  was  chosen,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  King,  Treasurer  (equivalent  to 
Governor)  of  the  Virginia  company,  which  of- 
fice he  held  till  the  charter  was  vacated  in  1624. 
He  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  leaders,  together 
with  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  the  Company, 
shared  largely  in  the  spirit  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  which  was  then  manifostiog  itself  so 
strongly  in  England.  The  Earl  exhibited  him- 
self a  firm  opponent  of  the  measures  of  the  court, 
both  in  his  place  in  parliament,  and  in  his  station 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company.  Hav- 
ing gone  over  and  taken  command  of  an  Eng- 
lish regiment  in  the  Dutch  service,  he  died  an  the 
Netherlands,  in  1624 — the  year  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Virginia  Company.  He  was  grandson  of 
Wriothesley,  Chancellor  of  Edward  VI.,  father 
to  the  excellent  Treasurer  Southampton,  and 
grandfather  to  Rachel,  Lady  Russel. 

Shakspeare  after  abandoning  the  stage  in  1607 
or  1608,  about  the  time  of  the  first  landing  at 
Jamestown,  remained  in  London  for  some  four  or 
five  years.  Smith  and  the  early  colonists  of  Vir- 
ginia had,  many  of  them,  probably  witnessed  the 
theatrical  performances  at  the  Globe  or  Black 
Fryars,*  and  Shakspeare  was  no  doubt  familiar 
with  the  more  remarkable  incidents  of  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colony — the  early  voyages,  the 
first  discovery,  the  landing.  Smith's  rencontres 
with  the  Indians, — ^his  rescue  by  Pocahontas, 

•  *'BeggAr*s  Bush,**  (now  Jordan's  Point,)  m  early  plan- 
taiion  on  the  Jaidm  river,  derired  its  name  from  a  comedy 
of  Fletcher's. 


the  starving  time,  Sec.    Smith  indeed  complaiiui 
of  his  exploits  and  adventures  having  been  mia— 
represented  on  the  stage  in  London.  That  Shaks- 
peare makes  few  or  no  allusions  to  these  incidents* 
is  because  they  occurred  after  nearly  all  of  lu« 
plays  had  been  composed.     **Tho  Tempesl;," 
however,  was  written  several  years  after  the  land- 
ing at  Jamestown,  and  it  derives  its  name,  and  a. 
good  many  of  its  incidents,  from  a  striking  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  the 
wreck  of  the  Sea- Adventure  on  the  coast  of  Ber- 
muda island.     It  is  an  instance  of  the  mighty 
witchery  of  genius,  that  a  Virginian  should  feel 
a  sort  of  pride  in  knowing  that  Shakspeare  had 
selectoii  some  events  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  his  country,  as  "  good  stuff*  to  make 
poetry  out  of,"  and  that  he  has  done  this  in  his 
master-piece,  *.*  The  Tempest,"  one  of  his  latest 
productions — a  creation  of  his  maturest  Intel- 
lects-composed  after  the  lapse  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  from  the  time  of  the  production  of 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  first  play-^ 
"  The  Two  GenUemen  of  Verona,''  in  1591. 

When  the  new  charter  of  Virginia  was  ob- 
tained, the  council  and  company  equipped  a  fleet 
to  carry  with  the  new  commission,  supplies  of 
men  and  women,  with  provisions  and  other  stores 
for  the  colony.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
vessels  and  their  commanders :  the  Sea-Adven- 
ture  or  Sea- Venture,  admiral  Sir  George  Somers 
witli  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Captain  Christo- 
pher Newport;  the  Diamond,  Captain  Ratclifie 
and  Captain  King;  the  Falcon,  Captain  Martin 
and  Master  Nelson;  the  Blessing,  Gabriel  Ar- 
cher and  Captain  Adams;  the  Unity,  Captain 
Wood  and  Master  Pett;  the  Lion,  Captain  Webb; 
the  Swallow,  Captain  Moon  and  Master  Somers. 
There  were  also  in  company  two  smaller  craft,  a 
ketch  and  a  pinnace.    The  fleet  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth in  May,  1609,  and  going  contrary  to  in- 
structions by  the  old  circuitous  route,  via.  the  Ca- 
naries and  the  West  Indies,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
when  in  latitude  30  degrees  north,  and  as  was 
supposed  within  eight  days*  sail  of  Virginia,  they 
were  caught  ^^  in  the  tayle  of  a  Hericano*'  blow- 
ing from  the  North  East,  accompanied  by  a  hor- 
rid darkness  that  continued  for  forty-four  hours. 
Some  of  the  vessels  lost  their  masts,  some  their 
sails  blown  from  the  yards,  ^Uhe  seas  over-raking 
our  ahips.** 

**  Whep  ratling  thunder  ran  along  the  clouds, 
Did  not  the  Saylers  pooro  and  Masters  proud 
A  teiror  feele,  as  struck  with  feare  of  God  ?** 

The  admiraPs  ship,  the  Sea- Adventure,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  racked  by 
the  fury  of  the  sea,  sprang  a  leak,  and  the  water 
soon  rose  in  the  hold  above  two  tiers  of  hogs- 
lieads  that  stood  over  the  ballast,  and  the  crew 
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kad  to  stand  up  to  their  middles  ia  the  water  and 
Vafl  out  with  buekets,  baricos  and  kettles.     Thus 
they  continued  bailing  and  pumping  for  three 
day%  and  nights  without  intermission,  yet  the  wa- 
ter appeared  rather  to  gain  upon  them  than  de- 
U  00  that  all  haads  being  at  length  utterly 
L,  came  to  the  desperate  resolution  to 
skat  down  the  hatches  and  resign  themselves  to 
tfaeir  fate,  and  some  having  "some  good  and 
comfortable  waters,  fetched  them  and  dranke 
to  another  as  taking  their  last  leaves."    Du- 
all  this  time  the  aged  Sir  George  Somers, 
■tting  upon  the  quarter-deck,  scarce  taking  time 
10  eat  or  to  sleep,  "  c.oujiqg*  tbe  ship  to  keep 
her  as  ufMight  as  he  could,"  but  for  which  she 
laast  long  ere  that  have  foundered — at  last  des- 
oied  land.     At  this  time  many  of  the  unhappy 
crew  were  asleep,  and  when  the  voice  of  Sir 
George  was  heard  announcing  land,  it  seemed  as 
if  it  was  a  voice  from  heaven  and  they  hurried 
up  above  the  hatches  to  look  for  what  they  scarce- 
ly could  credit.    And  on  finding  the  intelligence 
true,  and  that  they  were  indeed  within  sight  of 
land,  although  it  was  a  coast  that  all  men  tried  to 
avoid, — ^yet  they  now  spread  all  sail  to  reach  it. 
Soon  the  vessel  struck  upon  a  rock,  till  a  surge  of 
the  sea  dashed  her  from  thence,  apd  so  fjrom  one 
to  another,  till  at  length  fortunately  she  lodged 
upright  between  two  rocks  as  if  she  was  in  the 
stocks.     Till  this,  at  every  lurch,  they  had  ex- 
pected death.     But  now,  all  at  once,  the  storm 
gives  place  to  a  calm,  and  the  billows  which,  at 
each  successive  dash,  had  threatened  instant  des- 
tracoon,  now  were  stilled,  and  quickly  taking  to 
their  boats  they  reached  the  shore,  distant  up- 
wards of  a  league,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty.    Their  joy  at  an  es- 
cape so  unexpected  and  almost  miraculous,  arose 
to  the  pitch  of  amazement.    Yet  their  escape 
was  not  more  wonderful  in  their  eyes  than  their 
preservation  after  they  had  landed  on  the  island. 
For  the  Spaniards  had  always  looked  upon  it  as 
more  firightful  than  purgatory  itself,  and  all  sea- 
men had  counted  it  as  no  better  than  an  enchant- 
ed den  of  Furies  and  Devils,  the  most  dangerous, 
desolate  and  forlorn  place  in  the  world ;  instead 
of  which  it  turned  out  to  be  healthful,  fertile  and 
charming.     The  wreck  of  the  Sea- Ad  venture 
saggested  to  Shakspeare  several  incidents  in  the 
plot  of  **  The  Tempest,"  and  several  passages  of 
this  play  were  evidently  taken  from  the  contem- 
porary accounts  of  that  disaster,  as  published  by 
Jordan  and  by  the  council  of  the  Virginia  Com* 
pany. 

'*  Boatswain  down  with  ibe  top-most,  jare 

lower,  lower,  bring  her  to  try  with  the  main  coarse.** 

Captain  Smith  in  his  Sea  Qrammar  1627,  4to, 
*  *  Cooiof  ,*  qo.  coDDing. 


under  the  article  how  to  handle  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  says : — *^  let  us  lie  as  trie  with  our  main 
course,  that  is  to  bald  the  tacke  aboord,  the  sheet 
close  aft,  the  boling  set  up,  and  the  helm  tied 
close  aboord."  Again  the  Boatswain  says: — 
'*  Lay  her  a-hol4  a-hold ;  Set  her  two  courses." 
The  two  courses  are  the  main  sail  and  foresail. 
To  lay  a  ship  a-hold  is  to  bring  her  to  lie  as  near 
the  wind  as  she  can.  These  and  other  nautical 
orders  are  such  as  the  brave  old  Somers,  '^the 
lamb  on  shore,  the  lion  at  sea,**  might  have  given 
when  *'  couing  the  ship  to  keep  her  as  upright  as 
he  could." 

**  We  are  merely  cheated  of  oar  lives  by  drankards.** 

This  was  probably  suggested  to  the  poet  by  the 
recorded  incident  of  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Sea 
Venture  haying  nndmrtaken  to  drown  theijr  desr 
pair  in  drunkenness* 

'*  Farewell  my  wife  and  children ! 
Farevvell  brother.'* 

Ant.  <*Lefs  all  sink  with  the  king.*' 
Leb.  <*Let*st«ke  leave  of  him.*' 

These  answer  to  the  leave-taking  of  the  crew 
of  the  Sea- Venture.  Jordan,  in  his  pamphlet, 
says,  *'  it  is  reported  that  this  land  of  Bermudas, 
with  the  islands  about  it,  are  enchanted  and  kept 
by  evil  and  wicked  spirits,"  &c.  Shakspeare  em- 
ploys Prospero  and  Ariel  to  personate  this  fabled 
enchantment  of  the  island.  Her  task  is  at  the 
bidding  of  Prospero 


"  To  fly. 


To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  rid^ 
On  the  curled  clouds.** 

The  tempest  in  which  the  ship  was  wrecked  is 
thus  described  by  Ariel : 

**  I  boarded  the  king*s  ship ;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck^in  every  cabin 
I  flamed  aqaayement ;  sometimes  Vd  divide 
And  bom  in  many  places;  on  the  top-mast. 
The  yards  and  bowsprit  woald  I  flame  distinctly ; 
Then  meet  and  join ;  Jove*s  lightnings  the  precursors 
Of  the  draadfal  thunder-claps — more  momentary 
And  sigbt-oatranning  were  not ;  the  fire  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptui)0 
Seemed  to  besiege,  and  make  hjs  bold  waves  tremble — 
Yea  his  dread  trident  shake.'* 

Again: 

"  Not  a  soul 
Bat  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad  and  played 
Some  tricks  of  desperation." 

The  almost  miraculous  escape  of  all  from  the 
very  jaws  of  impending  death,  is  thus  alluded  to 
by  Ariel  in  her  report  to  Prospero :  . 

"  Not  a  hair  perished. 
On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
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But  fresher  than  before  and  as  thon  bad'st  me. 
In  troops  i  hate  dispersed  ihem  *bout  the  isle." 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  wreck  are 
given  quite  exactly  in  the  familiar  verses : 

**  Safely  in  harbor 
Is  the  Ring's  ship ;  in  the  deep  oook  where  once 
Thou  cairdst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vexed  Bermootbes — there  she*s  hid." 

Bermoothes,  the  Spanish  pronunciation  of  Ber- 
mudas, or  Bermudez,  the  original  name.  Another 
real  incident  is  referred  to  in  the  following  line, 
the  time  only  being  transposed : 

**  The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stowed; 
Whom  with  a  charm  joined  to  their  suffered  labor 
I  baye  left  asleep.'* 

The  return  of  the  other  seven  vessels  of  the 
fleet,  the  ketch  being  lost,  is  described  with  a 
change,  however,  of  the  sea,  in  which  they  sailed, 
and  in  their  place  of  destination. 

**  And  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispersed — they  all  have  met  s^in ; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote, 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king*s  ship  wfecked 
And  his  great  person  perish.** 

For  nearly  a  year  after  the  wreck  and  die  Sea- 
Venture's  separation  from  the  fleet,  it  was  believed 
in  Virginia  and  in  England  that  she  and  her  com- 
pany were  lost.  Other  coincidences  might  be 
pointed  out,  but  enough  have  been  given  to  show 
how  much  reference  the  poet  had  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  Sea- Adventure's  wreck,  in  the 

composition  of ''  The  Tempest." 

C.  C. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OP  LAIS. 


BT  XES.   M.  X.   HXWITT. 

**  Je  ne  saurais  me  voir  dans  ce  miroir  fidele 
Ni  telle  que  j'et^is,  ni  telle  que  je  suis.** 

Aiuonhu,     JVaduction  de  VoUairt. 

The  song  bad  bashed  its  murmurs, 
And  the  lyre  its  chords  restrained, 

Where  the  proudest  nymph  in  Corinth 
To  her  mirror  thus  complained  : 

**  Ob !  ruthless,  ruthless  mirror] 

How  can  I  look  on  thee, 
Mor  mourn  the  fatal  ruin 

That  time  hath  wrought  in  me ! 
Like  the  sculptured  stone  of  Paros, 

8oft*tinged  with  rooming's  rose, 
Was  my  cheek,  where  *mid  the  dimples 

The  Lores  no  more  repose — 


And  a  glowing  charm  encircled 

The  graces  that  were  mine, 
Like  the  passion-kindling  cestas 

Of  Venus  all  divine. 
The  victor  left  his  olive  crown 

For  my  entrancing  wile, 
And  the  sage  forsook  his  wisdom  cold 

To  linger  in  my  smile — 
But  alas !  alos !  my  mirror  I 

The  hearts  that  owned  my  sway, 
With  my  false  and  fleeting  beautj 

Have  passed  from  me  away. 
Ob !  dark  and  fearful  River ! 

Would  I  had  crossed  thy  shore, 
Ere  I  lived  to  mourn  the  beauty 

Mine,  mine  alas !  no  more ! 
Ere  the  envious  nymphs  of  Corinth 

Ezultingly  could  say, 
The  oonqoering  charms  of  Lais, 

Had  passed  from  her  away. 
Oh !  evermore  beside  me 

The  dread  Alecto  stands-- 
The  Fury  with  the  brazen  feet, 

And  the  viper  in  her  hands— 
With  her  serpent-scourge  awakening 

The  memories  of  yore ; 
Of  beauty  all  departed. 

And  triumphs,  mine  no  more  !*' 

And  thus  the  nymph's  complaining 
Through  the  gorgeous  chamber  stoli 

But  ah !  the  wreck  of  beauty 
Reflected  in  her  soul ! 


OUTLINES. 

The  «« Univenal  Yankee  NatiMm^'-^West  Paint 
Military  Academy, — Communicatum  with  the 
Paeifie^^The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany^ — Highwaym/en^ — CUmate  of  Flondcu 

I. 

Time  has  its  different  measurements,  just  as 
the  propennities  of  men  incline  them  to  note  ita 
flight  either  by  the  periodteal  succession  of  stated 
intervals  or  the  more  impressive  occurrence  of 
important  eoento.  He  that  passes  from  *Vyouth 
to  hoary  age,'*  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  station  unva- 
ried, perhaps,  from  year  to  year,  will  look  back 
upon  the  past  as  the  traveller  who,  having  near- 
ly accomplished  a  long  journey,  is  unable  to  re- 
call any  incident  connected  therewith  other  than 
such  as  attended  each  day's  routine.  And  he  whose 
fate  seems  to  have  cast  him  under  an  "  inaus- 
picious star,"  is  no  sooner  launched  upon  the  sea  of 
life  than  fortune  marks  him  as  her  sportive  child. 
Such,  however,  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  cra- 
ving for  adventure  and  novelty,  that  the  mass  of 
men  prefer  the  timiult  and  excitement  of  event- 
ful life  to  the  tranquillity  of  sober  existence. 
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manifest  destiny"  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rate  to  **ride  the  whiriwind  and  direct  the 
norm  r*  or  18  it  an  acquired  taste  for  feyerish 
qcitement  that  pervades  our  youth  and  impels 
them  to  seek  adventnre  by  flood  and  field  1 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  positiye,  that 
edacaiioa  Tery  rarely,  in  our  country,  determines 
the  beat  of  the  man.  Relieved  from  schools  and 
pateraalreatraint,  our  young  men  now-a-days  dis- 
dain the  plodding  pursuits  of  their  ancestors  and 
we  ea^er  to  plunge  into  the  turmoils  of  political, 
■iitary,  or  naral  life ;  or  if  debarred  access  to 
these  profeflsionst  they  wander  about  the  world  in 
search  of  something  as  unattainable  as  the  phi- 
bsopfaer'a  atone,  or  perhaps  as  irrational. 

We  are  the  ^^uniyersal  Yankee  nation" — at 
hMoe  or  abroad  the  variety  is  in/imfe.  We  have 
fiDmshed  and  we  can  furnish  philosophers,  artists, 
eagiaeeis,  mechanics,  &c.,  &c.,  to  Europe  and 
Sooth  America.  We  send  missionaries  and  mer- 
chanfla  to  the  East  Indies,  and  have  planted  a 
eakmy  «pon  the  coast  of  Africa. 

We  supply  the  natives  of  the  Soath  Seas  with 
^^mytionsv''  and  our  whalers  are  found  in  every 
upon  the  ^obe. 
With  us,  science,  the  fine  arts,  commerce,  man- 
all  save  agriculture,  have  their  vota- 
Tbe  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  too  dull  for 
go-ahead  people."  Nevertheless,  there  are 
in  nmay  portions  of  our  country  what  are  termed 
"^retired  gentlemen,"  who  not  only  write  articles 
far  the  **renovatmn  of  exhausted  lands,"  but  de- 
Tole  their  energies  and  means  to  the  dull  pur- 
ndm  of  agriculture. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  our  people  has  recently 
taken  a  military  bias,  and  whether  an  Miqtdty, 
or  the  natural  result  of  circumstances,  remains  to 
be  seen.  Our  next  Congress  will  have  a  field- 
sfieer  upon  each  committee,  and  '*  generals"  will 
npenede  ^  honorables." 

n. 

A  proper  history  of  the  recent  military  opera- 
tiens  against  Mexico  would  be  the  best  eulogium 
open  the  army.  Without  the  usual  reference  to 
batllea,  wherein  prodigies  of  valor  and  skill  were 
10  conspicuous,  it  will  suffice  for  the  present  to 
upon  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which 
of  undisciplined  militia  were  suddenly 
converted  into  steady  and  effective  forces.  The 
mailer  is  ex|dained  to  the  minds  of  some  in  the 
exeellMice  of  the  materiel  used,  as  if  the  stand- 
ard of  soldiership,  so  far  as  the  physical  man  is 
cencemed,  is  more  easily  attainable  in  this  coun- 
try than  elsewhere  ;  others,  who  care  not  for  die 
■* thews  and  sinews,"  think  the  '*  spirit  of  the 
man"  more  generally  infused  into  our  population 
than  any  other  of  the  universe.  A  third  class, 
with  more  discrimination,  ascribe  our  success  to 


the  admirable  qualifications  of  our  officers,  be- 
lieving that  in  military  affairs,  as  well  as  most 
others,  science  and  art  must  vindicate  their  utili- 
ty, not  to  say  necessity. 

Certainly  no  institution  in  our  country,  and  few, 
if  any,  in  Europe,  has  done  so  much  to  dissemi- 
nate useful  knowledge  in  so  brief  a  period  as  the 
academy  at  West  Point.  Its  6ldves  are  ushered 
into  the  worid  with  an  education,  to  say  the  least, 
which  is  a  most  substantial  foundation  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  of  the  scientific  pursuits.  Of 
late  years  it  has  become  more  practical  and  per- 
haps more  strictly  military,  but  it  has  lost  none 
of  that  thorough  character  instituted  by  its  illus- 
trious author.* 

The  graduates  fjf  that  institution  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
and  wherever  found,  in  professional  or  civil  pur- 
suits, diey  are  known  as  ^  reliable  men." 

Indeed,  the  universities  of  every  State  and  the 
great  works  of  Internal  Improvement  through- 
out the  land,  attest  the  value  of  the  graduates  of 
West  Point.  Nor  are  these  gentlemen  less  dis- 
tinguished by  their  decorum  in  private  life.  But 
we  are  about  to  show,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  that  the  conduct  and  result  of  the  war  in 
Mexico,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  system  of 
organization  and  discipline  introduced  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  staff  of  the  army. 

We  think  the  fate  <^  Mexico  was  sealed  by  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma» 
Perhaps  no  general  ever  commanded  a  more  effec- 
tive force  of  the  same  numbers  than  the  twenty- 
one  hundred  men  under  Greneral  Taylor,  in  the 
opening  of  the  campaign. 

The  officers  of  this  column  were  the  very  men 
for  the  emergency,  and  the  long  camp  at  Corpus 
Christi  had  furnished  ample  time  to  perfect  the 
drill  and  discipline.  Hence  it  was  that  they  were 
enabled  to  endure  the  severest  trial  that  troops 
can  experience,  inactivity  under  a  cannonade, 
and  that  too  in  the  commencement  of  a  cam- 
paign. This  had  its  influence  upon  the  enemy, 
and  the  fftstige  inspired  by  the  two  first  battles 
was  potential  in  every  subsequent  combat. 

The  remdU  fd  tins  war  may  furnish  the  sub- 
ject of  another  chapter — ^this  much  we  may  add, 
it  has  revealed  to  the  nation  a  class  of  men  of 
whom  previously  it  was  comparatively  ignorant. 

ni. 

Engineers  have  confirmed  the  reports  of  trav- 
ellers as  to  the  practicability  of  oceanic  commu- 
nication through  Central  America.  They  agree 
that  a  ship  canal  can  he  constructed  through 
three  different  sections  of  the  great  Isthmus. 

The  first  from  Panama  to  the  Chagres  river, 

«  Lt.  Col.  Thayer,  corps  of  Engineers. 
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requiring  only  thirty  miles  of  excavation,  with 
locks  at  the  termimr  ^nd  artificial  harbors  to  ad- 
mit vessels  of  large  size' 

The  second  through  the  river  Sanjuan  and  the 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  thence  by  a  cut  of  sixteen 
miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo. 

The  third  through  the  river  Coatzacoakos, 
with  an  excavation  of  thirty-one  miles  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tehuantepec. 

Geographically,  the  distance  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other  by  the  first  route  is  only  forty  miles. 
By  the  second  ninety-four,  and  by  the  third  one 
hundred  and  forty. 

Strange  to  eay,  however,  the  practicld)ility  of 
such  a  work  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  distances.  The  estimates  of  the 
Spanish  and  English  engineers,  though  not  ac- 
curate, are  sufficiently  exact  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  works  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  cost 
have  been  constructed  in  various  regions  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  But  the  obstacles  to  this  en- 
terprise are  not  so  much  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

Suppose  this  oceanic  communication  estab- 
lished, and  that  vessels  for  the  Pacific  and  the 
East  Indies  took  this  instead  of  the  perilous  pas- 
sages of  the  Capes,  would  the  tolls  through 
such  a  highway  pay  for  the  capital  expended  in 
its  construction  ?  We  think  not — but  this  is  con- 
jectural. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  not  more  than 
one  in  three  hundred  vessels  that  double  Cape 
Horn  experience  disaster,  and  that  the'  naviga- 
tion through  the  tropics  and  especially  in  the 
bays  of  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  are  attended 
with  calms,  and  occasionally  tempests  of  the 
most  terrific  character,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  merchants  wUl  pay  high  for  the  privilege  of 
shortening  a  voyage  only  a  few  weeks. 

This  subject,  however,  has  recently  received 
additional  importance  by  the  inunense  territorial 
acquisitions  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific, 
not  to  mention  the  enormous  American  capital 
embarked  in  the  whale-fisheries  of  that  ocean. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  railroad  wiU 
be  constructed  across  the  Continent^  and  in  a 
much  higher  latitude,  long  before  a  canal  will  be 
cut  through  any  part  of  the  Isthmus. 


IV. 


The  **  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company" 
owns  eleven  steamers,  of  eighteen  hundred  tons 
burthen,  and  five  hundred  horse  power  each,  to 
say  nothing  of  such  small  affairs  as  the  *^  Great 
Western"  and  four  others'  of  300  horse  power 
each,  besides  packet  schooners  and  sail  vessels. 
These  ships  are  available  for  armed  service  when- 


ever the  British  government  may  require  such  a 
formidable  flotilla  for  warlike  purposes. 

They  are  named  principally  after  the  rivers  of 
Scotland  and  run  regularly  between  Southamp- 
ton and  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  North, 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  Company  receives  a  million  and  three 
hundred  thousand  debars  annually  for  the  trans- 
portation of  her  Majesty's  mails,  and  the  im- 
mense revenue  derived  from  passengers  and 
freights  renders  it  perhaps,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  East  India  Company,)  the  most  opulent 
estabhshment  in  the  world. 

These  vessels  are  perhaps  as  thoroughly  equip* 
ped  and  as  admirably  managed  as  any  not  en- 
tirely under  the  **  rales  and  regulations"  for  the 
Navy.  Eadh  ship  of  the  larger  class  carries,  be- 
sides the  captain  and  crew  (amounting  to  nearly 
ninety  men,)  a  surgeon,  purser,  four  engineers, 
four  watch  officers,  acting  midshipmen  and  petty 
officers,  and  an  admiralty  agent,  generally  an  offi- 
cer of  the  royal  navy,  whose  sole  duty  consists  in 
superintending  the  transportation  of  the  mails. 

The  Company's  agents  are  handsomely  paid, 
and  of  course  selected  with  an  eye  to  their  spe- 
cial qualifications.  On  board  ship  a  degree  of 
etiquette,  both  professional  and  personal,  is  ob- 
served, which  closely  approximates  the  naval 
service.  Regulations  are  prescribed  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  author  of  the  '*  Guide  Book" 
has  very  judiciously  given  them  a  conspicuous 
place  in  his  volume.  We'  subjoin  a  few  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  whole  :  **  All  personal  preference 
or  partiality  in  the  assignment  of  accommoda- 
tions is  forbidden,  priority  of  claim  being  given 
according  to  the  dates  on  which  passengers  are 
origina&y  booked.'* 

^*  The  captain  will  frequently  make  enquiry  of 
every  passenger  on  board,  whether  they  hare 
been  made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  and  should  there  be  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint, he  will  at  once  endeavor  to  remedy  it.*' 

**  All  passengers  who  are  not  unwell,  are  ex- 
pected to  take  their  meals  at  the  public  table  and 
to  appear  respectably  dressed." 

"  On  Sundays  divine  service  will  be  perform- 
ed by  the  captain  when  the  weather  permits." 

^^  The  captain  is  instructed  on  commencing  the 
voyage,  to  intimate  to  the  passengers,  that  they 
are  at  liberty,  if  they  wish,  to  select  from  among 
their  number  three  gentlemen  as  a  conmiittee  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  daily  or  weekly  and 
approving  the  bill  of  fare." 

Every  body  knows  that  John  Bull  has  a  great 
penchant  for  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and 
that  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  on  shore  or 
afloat,  he  b  not  apt  to  neglect  the  "  obedientia 
ventri."  Accordingly  the  steward's  department 
on  board  these  steamers  is  replete  with  the  most 
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wcherch6  ivines,  liquors,  &Cm  &^-  Passengers 
appreciate  such  luxuries  are  supplied  at  pri- 
which,  compaired  to  those  usu^  in  our  best 
hotels,  are  exceedingly  low ;  and  that  no  decep- 
IBBB  may  be  practised  in  the  article  furnished,  the 
corks  are  drawn,  if  required,  in  the  presence  of 
the  pmchaaer. 

Bat  in  no  respect  is  the  good  management  more 
apparent  dian  in  the  care  and  control  of  the  mails. 
As  remarked,  they  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
admirahy  agent,  who  is  responsible  that  the  laws 
appertaining  to  his  trust  are  duly  observed.  On 
leachittg  port,  he  is  furnished  with  a  cutter  and 
men  for  the  exdusiTe  purpose  of  landing  the 
Bail  bags,  and  whilst  in  the  course  of  transfer 
and  transportation,  he  is  bound  to  give  them  his 
personal  attention. 

These  steamers  have  apparatus  for  the  con- 
version of  salt  water  into  fresh,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses except  drinking,  it  is  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. 


V. 


The  exploits  of  highwaymen  have  latterly  lost 
die  romantic  interest  which  they  formerly  pos- 
sessed, and  indeed  the  theatres  of  such  perfor- 
mances have  been  changed  from  Europe  to 'Mex- 
ico and  South  America. 

Englishmen  who  were  thought  expert  in  such 
natters,  were  content  with  emptying  the  pockets 
of  travellers  without  knocking  out  their  brains, 
whilst  "  across  the  channel"  the  "  argumentum 
ad  hominem'*  was  generally  in  the  shape  of  a 
Uunderbnss  or  a  stiletto.  But  in  these  matters, 
as  in  all  others,  fashion  is  capricious.  The  pro- 
fession has  dwindled  into  knavery.  Chevaliers 
d*  Industrie  have  superseded  **  Knights  of  the 
road."  Secret  villainy  and  sanguinary  murder 
have  succeeded  open  robbery  and  daring  enter- 
pnse. 

In  former  times  clever  things  were  said  and 
even  gallant  deeds  performed  by  gentlemtn  of 
die  highway — they  **  reduced  the  superfluities  of 
the  rich  in  order  to  alleviate  the  necessities  of 
die  poor^ — nauMP-daySt  philanthropy  is  disavow- 
ed uid  every  graceless  viUain  pleads  unblushingly 
the  lack  of  moral  principle,  or  the  malign  influ- 
ence of  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  alcohol. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  system 
of  robbery  has  become  more  diabolical  as  it  has 
become  more  summary. 

But  of  all  countries  Mexico  seems  to  have  most 
snflered  by  the  atrocities  of  highwaymen.  There 
h  is  impossible  to  pass  many  consecutive  miles 
of  a  public  road,  without  seeing  the  carcasses  of 
victims,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  that  coun- 
try has  lost,  in  the  late  war,  as  many  citizens  as 
have  fallen  on  the  highways,  by  the  hands  of 


their  own  countrymen  since  the  government  of 
the  Viceroys. 

They  "  order  those  matters"  better,  however, 
in  Peru.  That  beautiful  country,  the  last  to  re- 
linquish allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown,  is  still 
the  land  of  the  tmcient  highwayman.  Achieve- 
ments worthy  the  narrative  of  Le  Sage  are  yet 
performed  even  within  sight  of  the  capital,  the 
city  of  Kings.  The  Peruvian  strives  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  by  practising  upon  the  terror, 
without  violating  the  person  of  his  victim.  In- 
deed, it  is  now  generally  understood  in  that  coun- 
try, that  robbers  will  be  very  courteous  if  their 
demands  are  cheerfully  granted. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  adventures  on  the 
road  from  Callao  to  Lima,  which,  though  only 
six  miles  long,  is  to  this  day  haunted  by  robbers. 
Some  years  ago,  it  is  said  that  two  Englishmen 
travelled  it  after  dark,  and  were,  of  course,  way- 
laid and  stripped  of  every  thing,  even  to  their 
clothing.  Whilst  parleying,  however,  with  the 
roM>ers  upon  their  unreasonable  demands,  sounds 
of  approaching  footsteps  attracted  the  party  in  a 
different  direction.  Leaving  a  guard  with  the  pris- 
oners and  booty,  they  hurried  to  meet  the  new 
comers,  but  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  the 
guard  was  seized  and  gagged,  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen not  only  recovered  their  own  property, 
but  the  entire  plunder  which  was  left  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  robber. 

An  American  gentleman,  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  that  country,  and  latterly  connected  with 
the  Consulate,  was  tempted  last  autumn  by  his 
fondness  for  field  sports,  to  an  excursion  on  horse- 
back in  quest  of  game.  After  a  ride  of  several 
hours,  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  road  and 
dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  his  fast. 
Whilst  in  the  act  of  luafolding  his  haversack,  a 
rustling  of  the  adjacent  bushes  attracted  his  no- 
tice, and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  noise, 
his  eye  met  the  muzzle  of  his  own  double-bar- 
relled gun  pointed  directly  at  his  heart.  With  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind  and  a  bonhommie  for 
which  our  countryman  is  remarkable,  he  instant- 
ly shouted  **Seftor  mio,  muy  buenos  dias."  Much 
pleasantry  followed,  and  the  conversation  closed 
by  the  robber  regretting  that  his  business  requi- 
red a  despatch  which  would  not  allow  him  the 
pleasure  of  a  prolonged  interview.  Our  coun- 
tryman was  divested  of  his  purse,  watch,  gun, 
and  clothing,  and  even  breakfast.  But  his  mis- 
fortunes were  not  ended  for  the  day — they  bound 
him  hand  and  foot  to  prevent  information  to  the 
police  and  left  him,  wishing  him  **  better  luck 
next  time." 

VI. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  climate  of  Florida.     Ill-fated  since  the 
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Tery  diacovery  of  the  continent,  that  beautiful 
peninsula  has  been  slow  to  develop  its  inherent 
and  peculiar  advantages.  In  reputation  at  the 
north,  it  stands,  perhaps,  in  every  respect,  below 
any  portion  of  the  southern  country ;  and  in  no 
particular  has  it  been  more  unjustly  denounced, 
than  in  regard  to  climate — and  yet,  there  are  liv- 
ing in  every  state  north  of  Maryland,  individuals 
who  are  indebted  to  the  climate  of  Florida  for 
the  prolonged  existence  which  they  now  enjoy. 
These  persons  either  undervalue  the  ^*  blessings  of 
health,'*  or  are  criminally  remiss  in  withholding 
from  their  fellow  creatures  the  information  which 
they  may  have  acquired  by  a. winter  in  Florida. 
It  is  tnie  that  newspapers  in  every  section  of  the 
Union*  have  published  statements  in  relation  to 
the  climate,  productions,  &c.,  of  Florida,  and  this 
was  especially  the  case  during  the  late  Seminole 
war,  but  so  contradictory  were  these  statements, 
that  they  have  lost  all  credence  with  the  intelligent 
community.  It  is  for  this  reason,  independent 
of  others,  that  the  votaries  of  science,  no  less 
than  the  friends  of  humanity,  should  deplore  the 
untimely  fate  of  Leitner  and  Perrine ;  either  of 
whom  had  he  lived,  might  have  given  to  the  world 
information  as  valuable  as  any  derived  from  the 
researches  of  botanists. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  both  of  these 
gentiemen,  (the  only  really  scientific  individuals 
who  explored  that  region  of  country  after  its  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,)  should  have  per- 
ished in  the  sanguinary  retribution  inflicted  by 
the  Seminoles  upon  their  perfidious  invaders. 
The  former  whilst  prosecuting  his  researches, 
under  the  protection  of  an  exploring  party  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  was  severely  wounded  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  his  vocation,  were  disposed  to  spare  his 
life,  and  for  several  days  actually  bestowed  every 
attention  upon  his  case.  But  this  good  fortune 
was  speedily  terminated  by  the  ferocity  of  a  sav- 
age, who  in  strict  compliance  with  Indian  law, 
revenged  upon  Leitner  the  death  of  one  of  his 
tribe. 

Dr.  Perrine,  after  travelling  through  every  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  passed  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
The  liberality  of  Congress  had  granted  him  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea- 
board, for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  tropical 
plants  and  fruits.  With  this  view  he  had  cleared 
one  or  two  of  those  luxuriant  littie  islands  denom- 
inated keys,  and  had  formed  extensive  nurseries 
of  rare  and  valuable  plants,  many  of  which  were 
known  only  to  himself.  Thus  retired  froin  the 
world  and  devoted  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  botan- 
ical science,  he  accumulated  a  fund  of  interesting 
facts,  and  but  waited  an  opportunity  to  give  them 
lo  the  world,  when  one  of  those  tragic  events 


characteristic  of  the  Indian  war,  terminated  hia 
existence— and  with  it  the  labors  of  years.  It 
was,  we  believe,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  that  the 
Seminoles,  after  scattering  desolation  anddistreas 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Florida,  ac- 
tually left  their  fasmesses  in  the  Everglades,  and 
trying  their  fortune  upon  a  new  and  hitherto  for- 
bidden element,  with  canoes  for  their  transports, 
paddled  fifteen  miles  from  the  main  land,  and  at 
the  dead  hour  of  night  sacked  and  burnt  Indian 
Key.  This  island  had  been  unmolested  during 
the  whole  war,  and  being  the  rendezvous  of  ves- 
sels along  the  coast  and  within  cannon  shot  of  a 
detachment  of  seamen  on  an  adjacent  key,  was 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Perrine  and  many  of  the 
enterprising  navigators  of  these  waters.  Alas ! 
for  human  calculations — ^this  littie  island  repo- 
sing in  fancied  security  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  and  decorated  with  beautiful  cottages  and 
gardens,  became  a  smouldering  heap  of  ruins  and 
the  funeral  pile  of  the  devoted  Perrine.  As  usual, 
the  savages  showed  no  mercy,  and  every  human 
being,  save  some  few  wbo  escaped  in  boats,  per- 
ished either  in  sanguinary  conflict,  or  by  the  flames 
of  his  own  house. 

Since  that  period  few,  if  any  persons  qualified 
for  the  purpose  have  undertaken  the  botanical 
examination  of  Florida,  and  it  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  the  spot  of  all  others  best  adapted  to 
the  haunts  of  Indians  and  runaway  negroes. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  health  of  the  human 
race  may  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  cli- 
mate, there  are  abundant  proofs  in  support  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  sea-board  of  Florida.  Meteo- 
rological tables  carefully  compiled  by  the  medical 
staff  of  the  army,  show  that  the  temperature  of 
the  southern  seaboard  b  more  uniform  and  less 
subject  to  violent  changes  than  any  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  within  the  latitudes  of  the  **  va- 
riables.'* During  the  summer  months,  the  col- 
lateral zephyrs  of  the  **  trades"  make  their  diur- 
nal visits,  and  they  may  be  expected  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  Nor 
is  the  winter  season  accompanied  by  the  piercing 
blasts  and  chilling  rains  which  characterize  a  more 
northern  region.  Tempered  by  the  warmth  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  the  easterly  winds  are  divested 
of  their  harshness,  and  as  the  configuration  of 
the  land  presents  no  formidable  barrier  to  the  di- 
rection of  different  currents  of  air,  the  rigors  of 
the  weather  are  readily  interpreted  by  those  fa- 
miliar with  such  observations. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  climate  is  the  short  du- 
ration of  clpudy  or  misty  weather.  Not  as  on 
the  Pacific  coast  where  uniformity  seems  inter- 
minable, and  where  fogs  and  clouds  envelop  the 
earth  for  weeks  and  months ;  nor  yet  resembling 
^*  those  northern  climes  obscurely  bright,"  whose 
gloomy  skies  are  seldom  lighted  by  the  smiles  of 
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•^Irring  light" — nor  yet  resembling  those  favored 
icgioDs  which  poets  speak  of,  *'  where  the  flow- 
en  ever  blossom,  the  beams  erer  shine." 

Difeiing  firom  aU  these,  the  climate  of  Florida' 
is  ever  attended  with  an  agreeable  succession  of 
sBodiine  and  shade.  We  say  nothing  of  spicy 
bneses,  aromatic  odors,  and  balmy  zephyrs,  which 
regale  the  traveller  through  the  inland  country, 
■or  dilate  upon  the  vegetation  and  gorgeous  foU- 
age  of  the  fxaiiies  and  groves  which  are  scattered 
ia  wild  and  magnificent  profusion  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula — all  these 
are  uHoited  to  our  practical  race  and  this  mat- 
tor-of-fact  age. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

Parofkraaed  from  the  French  of  Biranger. 

Cbristjao !  the  weary  wanderer  gire, 
Bone  slight  rafreihment  at  joor  door, 
And  bid  the  laiDting  spfrit  Irte, 
Whose  hoars  of  Hope  and  Peace  are  o'er. 
I  am  a  wretch,  do  arm  may  save. 
But  His — whose  kingdom  is  on  bigfa»>-> 
Mountain,  and  valley,  waste,  and  wave. 
The  rushing  whirlwind  bean  me  by, 
Years  in  their  ceaseless  circles  roll, 
I  am  not  whelmed  by  Time's  dark  sea. 
For  me  life's  jooraey  hath  no  goal,-^ 
If  y  one  last  hope — Eternity. 

When  day's  departing  glories  fade, 
And  faintly  glows  th'  empurpled  West, 
One  glimmering  spark  from  hopes  decay'd. 
Springs  op  to  gladness  in  my  breast. 
Yet  ah  !  that  dazzling  orb  of  light, 
Again  bids  Night's  dark  sliadea  depart. 
Bat  ne'er  dispels  the  darker  blight, 
That  rests,  like  mildew,  on  my  heart. 

Time  o'er  the  Nation's  power,  and  pride, 
Hath  sadly  spread  his  shadowing  wiags^ 
And  down  the  stream  of  ages  glide, 
Earth^s  greatest  and  most  gloriooa  things, 
But  still,  the  proud,  imperial  grave, 
Where  pomp  and  glory  buried  lie, 
Mountain,  and  valley,  waste  and  wave, 
The  mshing  whirlwind  bears  me  by  : 
I've  mark'd  the  good  man's  bright  hopes  fade, 
I've  seen  the  mreck  of  youth  and  worth, 
And  Sorrow  cast  her  brooding  shade. 
Like  sackcloth,  o'er  a  mourning  earth,— 
This  giant  frame  the  storm  defies, 
That  Empire's  power  bath  laid  to  rest. 
Till  now,  still  mightier  empires  rise, 
Beyond  the  waters  of  the  West. 

A  mighty  change  has  o'er  me  past, 
A  sad,  sad  change,  for  former  crime — 
With  Death,  and  Misery,  am  I  class'd 
A  blssted  monument  through  time. 
When  some  sweet  voice  a  kindly  word, 
Would  whisper  with  a  pitying  sigh, 


Scarce  may  those  soothing  tones  be  beard. 
The  rushing  whirlwind  bears  me  by — 
And  when  the  child  of  pale  distress. 
Feebly  implores  some  trifling  boon, 
His  withered  hand  1  msy  not  press. 
The  parting  moment  comes  too  soon. 

While  'neath  the  shade  of  blooming  bowers. 
With  green  herbs  spread  on  every  side — 
Where  waters  lave  the  drooping  flowers. 
That  graceful  bend  above  the  tide — 
If  'mid  a  scene  so  calm  and  fair, 
My  heart  one  moment  cease  to  sigh, 
The  next  the  avenger  finds  me  there. 
The  rushing  whirlwind  bears  me  by. 

Why  may  not  Grief  restrain  her  tears— 
These  cruel  pangs  an  instant  cease — 
Where  Nature's  fairest  face  appears. 
Made  radiant  by  the  smile  of  peace ! 
Oh  I  can  it  be  I  still  must  weep, 
And  water  freely  earth's  dark  breast. 
Oh  I  shall  the  Wanderer  never  sleep. 
Till  entering  on  eternal  rest ! 

When  sweet  young  faces  lit  with  glee. 
Like  sunbeams  cross  my  lonely  way— 
And  Memory  brings  once  more  to  me. 
My  own  loved  ones,  as  bright  as  they — 
If  I  but  pause  to  mark  them  well. 
And  gaze  into  each  hopeful  eye — 
The  whirlwind,  like  a  funeral  knell, 
Sullen  and  mournful  bears  me  by. 

Dare  ye  I  old  nken,  at  every  cost. 

To  envy  me  my  long  career — 

When  all  earth's  hopes  and  pleasures  lost, 

My  soul  is  dark  with  deep  despair  ? 

Those  fair  young  ones,  on  whom  I  smile, 

Sa  full  of  life,  and  love,  and  trust. 

Will  tread  the  world's  brief  path  awhile — 

My  foot  shall  trample  on  their  dmat  I 


LONGFELLOW  AND  EVANGELINE. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  this  poem,  and 
have  been  thus  led  into  some  reflections  upon 
its  author,  his  other  works,  and  his  general 
merits.  If  you  think  them  likely  to  interest  or 
amuse  your  readers,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  realized  the  usual  fortune 
of  every  writer,  who  belongs  to  a  "school,"  in 
literature.  He  has  been  over-praised  by  his  co- 
workers and  his  disciples.  He  has  been  as  much 
underrated  by  unfriendly  criticism.  The  man- 
nerisms, (if  that  word  be  legitimate,)  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  former,  are  peculiar  beauties,  of- 
fend the  sight  of  those,  who  have  not  the  acqui- 
red taste  for  their  appreciation.  Both  classes  of 
critics  fix  upon  these  salient  points :  the  one  par^ 
to  attack,  the  other  to  defend,  with  equal  obstt- 
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LengfeUow  and  Evangeline, 


[Januab.t; 


nacy.     Both,  as  it  seenis  to  me,  overlook,  or  no- 
tice less  than  they  deserve,  his  true  excellencies 


ting  manner.     Not  that  he  is  to  seek  them  only 
in  high  places — ^but  that,  in  the  low,  he  is  to 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  assign  to  Mr.  Longfel-  Ichoose  what  is  natural,  not  vulgar  merely.  I 
low  his  exact  place  among  poets — even  among  iTeel,  however,  that  I  am  fast  getting  beyond  my 
American  poets.     Our  Western  Parnassus  has 'depth  in  this  direction,  and,  with  your  leave,  I 


not  escaped  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
clime.  The  right  of  every  "  native"  to  aspire  to 
the  highest  honors  in  poesy,  as  in  politics,  is  as- 
serted and  proven  by  the  countless  "  originals" 
which  are  met  with  in  all  our  papers  and  period- 
icals, from  the  *^  Slab-town  Genius  of  Liberty," 
up  to  the  imposing  pages  of  the  established  Re- 
views. Far  be  it  from  me,  to  plot  any  treason 
against  **  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions."  I 
desire  not  to  elevate  any  man  to  throne  or  prin- 
cipality— still  less  to  degrade  any  unfettered  son 
of  the  Muses  below  his  brethren.  1  will  only 
suggest  some  arrangement,  analogous  to  that  of 
our  Federal  Government — a  temporary  organiza- 
tion,  to  be  renewed  and  altered  every  two  or 
three  years.  And  in  that  view,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  I  would  vote  for  William  Cullen  Bryant 
to  be  the  first  President  of  our  Literary  Repub- 
lic, and  Henry  W.  Longfellow  should  certainly 
have  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  latter  gentleman,  however,  would  receive 
my  support,  much  more  on  account  of  his  for- 
mer efforts,  than  his  recent  ones.  He  seems, 
like  Carlyle,  to  have  perverted  a  good  natural 
taste,  into  one  that  is  artificial  and  morbid.  The 
language  of  his  earlier  productions  is  easy  and 
expressive,  the  measure  well  chosen  and  familiar. 
In  the  later  poems,  he  has  been  led  away  by  that 
ignis  fatuuSy  which  pedants  call  rhythm,  and  goes 
halting  and  stumbling,  over  outlandish  ground, 
with  constant  inversions  and  transpositions,  among 
dactyls  and  spondees,  trochees  and  iambuses,  ana- 
paests and  what  not — ^whose  intricate  feet  will  trip 
and  overthrow  any  plain  English  biped,  at  every 
step  of  his  progress. 

Nor  is  this  his  only  deterioration.    He  has  gone 
sadly  astray  in  his  search  after  simplicity.     He 
has  adopted  the  Wordsworthian  dogma,  that  one 
object  in  nature  or  art  is  as  poetical  as  another : 
t    and,  in  illustrating  this  theory,  he  has,  like  his 
I   great  contemporary,  fallen  into  some  very  puerile 
I  and  absurd  platitudes.     It  is  true  that  a  sword, 
^  and  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  are  both  pieces  of 
iron ;  and  that  the  interest  of  a*combat  depends 
on  the  tragic  issue,  that  may  await  one  or  both 
of  the  parties.    But  is  the  reader  of  Scott*s  ro- 
mances conscious  of  the  same  feelings — ^when 
he  watches,  with  *bated  breath,  the  encounter  of 
Richard  and  Saladin,  by  the  Diamond  of  the 
Desert — and  when  he  bursts  into  a  hearty  "guf- 
faw," as  he  behalds  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  singe- 
ing the  plaid  of  the  dismayed  Highlander?  The 
true  office  of  the  poet  is  to  select  the  materials 


will  make  for  shallow  water. 

In  the  best  poems  of  our  author,  we  are  often 
delighted  with  beautiful  thoughts,  pure  senti- 
ments, and  warm  emotions,  poured  out  with  an 
eloquence  and  pathos,  which  make  their  way  to 
our  inmost  heart.  His  "  Autumn,"  and  his  "  Spi* 
rit  of  Poetry,"  are  worthy  of  Bryant,  and  indeed 
of  any  body  else.  His  "Flowers"  almost,  or 
perhaps  quite,  equal  that  exquisite  "  Hymn  to  the 
Flowers"  of  Horace  Smith.  In  the  "  Footsteps 
of  Angels,"  there  is  so  perfect  an  example  of 
that  which  I  am  trying  to  describe,  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  a  few  stanzas  of  it — 

"  Then  tbe  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloTed,  tbe  true  hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more ; 


"  And,  with  them,  the  Being  Beauteoos, 

Who  onto  my  youth  was  given, 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me. 

And  is  DOW  a  saint  in  Heaven. 

'*  With  a  slow  aad  noiseless  footstep, 

Comes  the  messenger  divine, 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 

Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine, 

"And  she  sits  and  gases  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint  like. 

Looking  downward  from  the  skies." 

But  it  would  be  impossible — and  I  rejoice  that 
it  is  impossible — in  the  limits  of  a  desultory  sketch 
like  this,  even  to  name  all  of  his  productions, 
which  deserve  to  live.  From  the  Spanish  Stu- 
dent, in  which  occur  many  such,  I  quote  one 
beautiful  passage,  which  shall  be  the  last — 


(I 


She  lies  asleep. 


And,  from  her  parted  lips,  her  gentle  breath 
Comes,  like  tbe  fragrance  from  the  lips  of  flowers. 
Her  tender  limbs  are  still,  and,  on  her  breast. 
The  cross  she  prayed  to,  ere  she  fell  asleep, 
Rises  and  falls  with  tbe  soft  tide  of  dreams, 
Like  a  light  barge  safe  moored.'* 

Reader !  if  you  ever  saw  a  picture  like  that, 
you  must  recognize  its  fidelity  in  verse.  If  you 
never  did — rely  upon  the  word  of  those  who 
have  seen  it. 

It  is  time  now  to  adduce  some  proofs  of  the 
faults  which  I  have  laid  to  our  poet's  charge.  I 
almost  regret  that  they  are  so  easily  to  be  pro- 


cured: fori  shall  go  no  further  than  this  late 
fit  for  his  purpose,  and  to  combine  them  in  a  fit- 'poem,  Evangeline. 
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The  Btoiy  itielf  is  well  enough,  though  per- 
kapt  the  "  sentimental  journeys"  of  the  damsel- 
eniat,  who  is  the  heroine,  might  as  well  have 
been  circnmscribed  within  narrower  limits,  both 
a>to  geography  and  moral  probability.  From 
Nofa  Scotia,  to  Bayou  Plaquemine,  thence  to 
'the  WaUeway  and  the  Owyhee" — ^the  Ozark 
MeaHtaina — ^the  wilds  of  Michigan — and  wher- 
ever eke  the  foot  of  man  or  woman  might  tread — 
peer  ETaageline  wanders,  year  after  year,  in 
•eareh  of  a  lover,  firom  whom  she  has  been  par- 
ted, by  cmel  fate — and  the  British.  At  last,  af- 
ter aaiTowly  missing  him  several  times,  (and  his 
escapes  almoat  lead  one  to  suspect  him  of  some 
desgn  to  elade,)  the  baffled  pursuer  gives  up  the 
dase,  and  becomes  a  Sister  of  Charity  in  Phii- 
.  adeiplua — 


"  lad  her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  Thee  and  Thoa  of  the 
Quakers." 

There  she  devotes  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
ia  the  Hoq>itals,  and  in  the  abodes  of  poverty, 
natil  the  advent  of  a  certain  pestilence,  which 


"Fienged  bj  wondroas  signi;  and  moatJj  by  flocks  of 

wild  pigeons,* 
Daikeung  the  aan  in  their  flight,  with  naught  in  their  craws, 

byt  am  aeon.** 

This  pestilence,  whether  Cholera  or  Yellow  Fe- 
ver does  not  appear,  made  fearful  ravages  among 
die  popolation  of  the  Quaker  City,  and  Evange- 
fiae,  with  untiring  patience  and  fortitude,  gave 
herself  np  to  the  service  of  the  afflicted.  At 
last,  in  one  of  the  wards,  she  encounters  the  long 
lost  Gabriel,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease.  He 
recognizes  her,  dies  in  her  arms,  and  she  soon 
aftCT  follows  him  to  the  silent  repose  of  the  tomb. 
The  poem  abounds  with  passages  of  beautiful 
poetry  and  sentiment,  but  travestied  in  such  a 
groiMque  costume  of  hexameter  verse,  as  to  dis- 
guise afl  their  natural  loveliness.  And,  more- 
over, the  inflections  and  inversions,  necessary  to 
fit  onr  vernacular  tongue  to  the  unaccustomed 
metrea  of  heroic  verse,  often  result  in  most  de- 
pkmble  combinations.  These  blemishes,  added 
to  many  of  the  homespun  images,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  ^  simplicity"  theory,  make 
the  whole  work  distasteful  to  an  ear  even  toler- 
ably fastidious,  and  must  consign  it  to  a  very 
humble  place  among  Mr.  Longfellow's  produc- 


Bnt  I  proceed  to  the  examples.    The  benign 


*  These  pigeons  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of 
Mother  Goo6e*s  Melodies  of  another  great  prodigy — 

"There  was  an  old  woman,  and,  what  do  you  think, 
She  liTed  npon  nothing— but  Tictaals  and  drink.** 


influence  of  Evangeline,  upon  crops  and  popu- 
lation, is  thus  (erroneously)  foreshadowed : 

**  *  Sanshine  of  Saint  Eulalie*  was  she  called ;  for  that  was 

the  sunshine 
Which,  as  the  farmers  believed,  ^ould  load  their  orchards 

with  apples ; 
She,  too,  would  bring  to  her  husband^s  house  delight  and 

abundance. 
Filling  it  full  of  love  and  the  ruddy  faces  of  children/' 

The  sympathy  between  mankind  and  thebrut^ 
creation  receives  a  new  illustration — 


It 


Foremost,  bearing  the  bell,  Evangeline's  beautiful  heifer. 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon  that  waved 

from  her  collar. 
Quietly  paced  and  slow,  as  ifeontcUnu  of  human  affeethn  /*' 

We  submit,  that  if  a  *'  slow  coach"  be  significant 
olf  *^  consciousness  of  human  affection,"  a  land 
terrapin  should  be  henceforth  the  very  type  of 
sensibility. 

"  Patiently  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  and  yielded  their 

udders 
Unto  the  milkmaid's  hand ;  whilst  loud,  and  in  regular  ca^ 

dence 
Into  the  Mounding  paU  the  foaming  Mtreamlett  de^xnided  /" 

A  perfect  cataract  of  milk !  Buttermilk  Falls 
are  nothing  to  it!  **How  do  the  waters  come 
down  at  Lodore  ?" 

Mr.  Longfellow  evidentiy  respects  the  rule, 
that  *^  the  sound  should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense," 
thus  he  says, 

'*  So  in  each  pause  of  the  song,  with  measured  motion  the 
clock  dickedr 

It  is  with  reluctance  we  accuse  Mr.  Longfel- 
low of  plagiarism :  but  the  last  of  the  three  fol* 
lowing  lines  is  plainly  borrowed  from  Moore' 
'*  I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled, 
&c. 

"  Thus  as  they  sat,  there  were  footsteps  heard,  and,  sud- 
denly lifted. 

Sounded  the  wooden  latch,  and  the  door  swung  back  on  its 
hinges. 

Benedict  knew  by  tht  hab-nmkd  thocM  it  waa  BaaU  the  biaek' 
tmitkr 

There  is  also  another  instance — 

"  Not  (ar  withdrawn  from  these,  by  the  eider-press  and  the 

bee-hives, 
Michael  the  fiddler  was  placed,  with  the  gayut  cf  htarU 

and  of  wairtcoatt  /" 

Which  of  us  can  forget  old  Grimes,  who 

'*  Had  no  malice  in  his  mind. 
Nor  ruffles  on  his  shirt  V* 

In  relation  to  one  statement,  I  sincerely  desire 
an  explanation — 


»» 
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T%t  Crime  of  Andrew  Blair. 


[jAlfUART, 


"Then,  all  forgetfal  of  self,  she  wandered  iato  the  Tillage, 

Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  disconsolate  hearts  of 
the  women, 

As,  o*er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  de- 
parted, 

Urged  by  their  household  cares,  md  the  weary /§et  of  their 
children  r* 

Does  the  poet  really  mean  that  these  primitive 
children  of  Grand  Pr6  urged  their  mothers  home 
with  their  weary  feet — kicking  them  along  the 
road  ?  If  so,  we  must  conclude  that  old  *'  Fa- 
ther Felician"  was  remiss  in  teaching  them  the 
fifth  commandment.  It  was  certainly  very  un* 
dutiful  behavior. 

After  selecting  so  many  unfavorable  speci- 
mens of  the  poem,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  omit 
some  of  an  opposite  character.  Those  which 
follow,  will  recommend  themselves,  I  think,  with- 
out a  word  of  praise. 

"  In  doora,  warm  by  the  wide-moathed  fireplace,  idly  the 
farmer 

Sat  in  his  elbow  chair,  and  watched  how  the  flames  and 
the  smoke-wreaths 

Struggled  together  like  foes  in  a  baming  city.    Behind  him 

Nodding  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  with  gestures  fan- 
tastic, 

Darted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and  Tsnished  away  into  dark- 
ness. 

«  •  • 

Fragments  of  song  the  old  man  sang,  and  carols  of  Christ- 
mas, 
Such  as  at  home  in  Che  olden  time,  his  fathers  before  him 
Sang  in  their  Norman  orchards  and  bright  Burgundian 
vineyards.** 

A  venerable  old  man  b  thus  described — 

**  Bent  like  a  laboring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean, 
Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age'* — 

Here  are  two  very  pretty,  though  somewhat 
quaint  fancies — 

"  Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  An- 
gels.'* 

«  •  • 

"And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window, she  saw  serenely  the 

moon  pass 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  follow  her 

footsteps. 
As,  out  of  Abraham's  tent,  young  Ishmael  wandered  with 

Hagar !" 

Evangeline's  desolation,  and  fortitude,  are  touch- 
ingly  expressed  in  these  lines,  with  which  our 
quotations  shall  conclude — 

"Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all 
things — 

Fair  was  she  and  young ;  but  alas  I  before  her  extended, 

Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  life,  with  its  path- 
way. 

Marked  by  the  graves  of  those  who  had  sorrowed  and  suf- 
fered before  her. 

♦  ♦  » 


Something  there  was  in  her  life,  incomplete,  imperfect,  on- 
finished, 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine. 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  East  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen.*' 

And  now,  patient  reader,  for  patient  you  hMve 
proved  yourself,  if  you  have  read  so  far  as  this, 
I  propose  to  sum  up  all  that  I  have  been  writing, 
in  some  hexameters  of  my  own :  in  respect  of 
which,  I  have  only  to  say,  with  **  rare  Ben  Jon- 
son,"  that,  if  they  be  not  poetry,  they  at  least  are 
truth! 

— 'Way  down  east,  there  lives  one  Long-fellow,  odd  and 
fantastic, 

Who  writes  poetry,  which  many  people  are  fond  of  perasing. 

I  like  much  of  it— nevertheless,  in  my  critical  judgment, 

Wordsworth  following,  his  simplicity  borders  on  flatness.     , 

But  my  quarrel  is,  for  the  most  part,  with  his  metrical  no- 
tions. 

Which  do  appear  to  me  sometimes  fanciful,  quaint  and  pe- 
dantic. 

There  is  "  Evangeline,**  who  is  a  lovely  qne,  if  she  was 
•  drest  well ; 

But  she  masquerades  in  an  old  suit  of  hexameter  verses. 

Which  seem  stolen  from  some  theatrical,  classical,  pawn- 
shop. 

Longfellow  might  as  well  strut  about,  in  an  old  toga  vaUie, 

Or  put  a  helmet  on  his  little  head,  take  a  spear  in  his  rig;ht 
hand, 

And  play  the  part  of  a  Cicero,  Fompey,  or  Coriolanos. 

Tis  not  a  new  thing  to  see  poets  fail  in  an  effort  of  this 
kind— 

Southey  attempted  it,  till  Anti  Jacobins  tore  him  to  Ing- 
ments— 

And  Henry  W.  would  act  judiciously,  if  he  would  turn 
back. 

And  trot  his  Pegasus,  in  the  same  gait  that  "  the  masters* 
have  taught  him* 
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CHAPTER  L 


On  a  small  lot  of  ground,  fenced  off  from  a 
comer  of  a  large  and  valuable  estate,  stood  many 
years  ago,  a  mean  log  cabin.  It  fronted  upon  a 
highway,  which,  like  many  others  in  Virginia, 
was  a  river  of  mud  in  winter,  and  a  strip  trans- 
planted from  Zahara,  in  summer.  In  this  cabin 
lived  Molly  Herries,  an  old  witch  of  a  woman, 
and  Jack  Ilerries  her  son.  The  mother  was 
hideously  ugly,  ill-natured  and  querulous.  The 
son  was  a  heavy,  round-shouldered  fellow,  with 
high  cheek  bones,  cunning  black  eyes,  a  dark  oily 
skin,  and  damp  looking  black  hair.  One  day — 
at  that  ripe  season  when  the  haze  of  the  Indian 
summer  obscures  our  landscapes — MoUy  Herries 
and  Jack  conversed : 
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**  Mother,'*  said  Jack,  "  I  see  the  rich  men  go 
bj  •■  their  siiorting  horses :  are  they  any  better 
tfaui  I  am  ?  I  see  the  rich  ladies  go  by  in  their 
|nad  carriagea :  when  yon  go  out  it  is  on  foot, 
vidi  a  stick  in  your  hand.  God  made  all  of  us. 
There  is  a  great  injustice  in  some  being  up  so 
b%h,  and  others  just  as  good  being  down  so 
bw.'* 

**Wofk  yon  rascal — work,"  answered  the  old 
waman.  This  good  advice  seemed  to  fall  like  a 
&fot  upon  the  embers  of  Jack's  meditations* 

••Work!**  he  retorted — "its  very  easy  to  say 
wtrk.  Words  come  glib.  But  when  I  am  strain- 
ing my  back,  fvhich  is  weakly  because  I  have 
been  growing  too  fast ;  and  when  I  lose  my  wind, 
vhich  has  never  been  good  since  I  was  down 
widi  the  measles,  it's  little  comfort  I  get  from 
doaking  of  what's  to  be  made  by  my  working. 
I  might  work  for  thirty  years,  and  the  best  would  be 
be  a  coat  of  plaster,  and  a  new  stone  chimney  to  the 
oU  rat-trap  of  a  cabin.  Mother,  I  am  a  rascal — 
am  I  ?  Welly  I'm  going  out  to  seek  my  fortune." 

**Toa  are — are  you?"  said  Molly  Henries. 
'^And  what's  to  be  done  with  me  ?" 

**  That's  yoor  look  out,"  answered  the  affec- 
tionate son.  **When  birds  get  their  wings, 
mother,  they  fly  away.  The  old  hen  shifts  for 
herself." 

**Bot  Jack,"  said  the  mother,  softening  under 
die  first  grow^th  of  alarm,  *^  we  can  may-be  fix 
dungs  without  your  going  away.  It's  not  the 
bifd  that  flies  furthest  that  finds  the  greenest  tree, 
or  the  fattest  stubble  to  light  in." 

**Mr.  Blair  promised  to  inquire  for  an  over- 
seer's place  for  me,"  replied  Jack.  **  I  am  going 
10  see  him.  But  if  he  can't  do  anything  for  me, 
Pm  offl  I'm  very  fond  of  you — ^I  am  positively. 
But  every  tub  on  its  own  bottom.  Of  course,  in 
dns  country,  which  is  so  enlightened,  nobody's 
going  to  bum  you  for  a  witch." 

Molly  Herries  made  a  blow  at  the  head  of  her 
son.  He  avoided  it  with  a  leap  which  put  him 
ootside  of  the  cabin. 

^  Throw  my  coat  out,  mother,"  he  said  coax- 
nigly.  "Yon  don't  suppose  I  was  in  earnest. 
Ton  don't  suppose  I  would  leave  my  respected 
parent"  Jack,  at  this  effective  stroke,  put  a 
kaackle  into  first  one  eye  then  the  other.  "  Throw 
my  coat  out.  I'll  be  back  from  the  great  man's 
in  a  litde  while.    Throw  my  coat  out,  mother." 

The  old  woman  slammed  the  door  in  his  face ; 
dien,  grimacing  angrily,  threw  a  shabby  coat  out 
at  a  litde  loop-hole  of  a  window.  Jack  Herries 
pot  the  g^arment  on,  smoothed  down  the  cuffs, 
loached  his  hair  with  several  applications  of  his 
beefy  fingers  and  set  off  at  a  lazy  gait.  His  des- 
tination was  the  house  of  Andrew  Blair — the 
master  of  the  estate,  on  a  comer  of  which  stood  I 


his  mother's  cabin.    We  must  go  before  him  to 
this  house. 

Andrew  Blair,  a  man  of  wealth,  talent,  politi- 
cal training,  and  a  fair  degree  of  distinction,  had 
built  a  palace  on  his  patrimonial  estate.  It  stood 
on  the  broad  top  of  a  towering  hill — some  found- 
ling of  mountain  origin,  put  down  far  away 
among  the  lowlands.  He  called  this  residence, 
which  his  pride  had  established  in  place  of  the 
old  rambling  homestead  of  his  father,  by  a  fine 
name — Lindores. 

Andrew  Blair  sat  in  a  superb  room,  at  dinner, 
with  his  neighbor.  Colonel  Arthur  Pellew.  As 
the  wine  does  its  work  of  development,  you  may 
perhaps  read  the  two  gentiemen.  The  host  is  a 
man  of  singularly  quick  senses.  His  eyes  watch 
and  discover  every  thing.  He  hears  a  faint  whis- 
per at  a  remarkable  distance.  His  mind  is  sub- 
til and  winds  to  its  object.  He  is' not  dishonest, 
or  even  crafty,  in  the  evil  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  but  the  mind's  constitution  to  do  by  graceful 
indirection,  and  with  an  intense  enjoyment  of  its 
own  dexterity,  what  a  bold  mind  does  better  at  a 
direct  bound.  His  passions  are  swift  and  dan- 
gerous, but  rather  those  of  a  woman  than  mascu- 
line. When  he  seems  to  be  controlling  them,  he 
is  only  directing  them :  the  calmness  which  looks 
like  forbearance  is  only  the  cool  search  for  the 
weak  point  of  attack. 

His  guest  is  blunt,  frank,  and  choleric. 

As  Jack  Herries  tradged  up  from  the  cabin  to 
the  palace,  these  gentiemen  conversed  over  their 
dessert. 

"  You  wronged  me  in  that  business,"  said  Pel- 
lew,  "  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  less  I  am 
satisfied  with  it." 

"  Pellew,"  Blair  answered,  "  I  have  more  than 
once  assured  you  that  you  misunderstood  my 
agency  in  the  affair.  I  explained  to  you  in  great 
detail,  not  a  week  ago— I  thought  at  the  time, 
quite  to  your  satisfaction." 

"  So  you  did.  You  explained  until  devil  the 
bit  could  I  understand  a  simple  matter.  A  dirty 
wall  requires  a  great  deal  of  white-washing." 

Blair  looked  quickly  to  his  guest,  but  answered 
with  a  smile : 

"Pardon  me;  but  the  clearest  tmth,  where 
facts  are  minute  and  crowded,  is  unintelligible  if 
one  has  a  very  single  impatient  mind  to  bring  to 
judge  of  it." 

"I  understand  you,"  answered  the  choleric 
colonel.  "  You  talk  about  my  impatient  mind. 
You  mean  my  stupid  mind.  May  be  I  am  a  jack 
ass*  But  by you  wronged  me  in  the  busi- 
ness, in  spite  of  your  fine  excuses." 

Blair  answered  with  a  paling  cheek,  and  a  low, 
clear  tone : 

"Excuses?    excuses  did  you  say?"    But  he 
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checked  himself,  and  added  coldly—"  PiniBh  your 
wine,  and  let  us  go  into  the  open  air." 

The  gentlemen  left  the  table  and  walked  out. 
Pellew  lived  at  no  great  distance,  over  some  fields, 
beyond  a  skirt  of  woodland,  at  an  old  barracks 
of  a  place,  which  his  bachelor  life  and  bad  tem- 
per made  desolate  enough.  He  had  walked  to 
Lindores,  and  now  expressed  his  determination 
to  go  home.  Andrew  Blair  quietly  insisted  upon 
walking  a  part  of  the  way  with  him.  One  of 
the  servants  heard  his  master  mutter — "  a  cut- 
throat evening  it  is,  to  be  sure."  Guest  and 
host — ^the  ox  and  the  panther — ^walked  away  to- 
gether. 

The  comment  which  Blair  had  n^ade  on  the 
weather  was  well  enough  merited.  It  was  abom- 
inable. The  air  was  dry  and  hot.  The  sky  was 
dull  with  a  haze  exaggerated,  from  a  delicate 
veil  to  an  oppressive  blanket  of  smoke— or  of 
something  like  smoke.  The  wind  made  mel- 
ancholy sounds.  No  deciduous  tree,  except  the 
white  oak,  retained  its  leaves ;  and  these  were  as 
dead  as  the  beauty  and  youth  of  the  world  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  sun  looked  as  it  does 
when  seen  through  smoked  glassy-orbed,  rayless, 
and  blood-red.  The  Indian  summer,  when  it 
just  a  little  touches  our  country  scenes,  is  good 
and  welcome ;  but  when  it  shrouds  us,  and  mel- 
ancholy winds  rise,  I  know  nothing  in  the  ill 
looks  of  honest  winter  half  so  dismal. 

Andrew  Blair  and  Colonel  Pellew  had  been 
sometime  gone,  when  Jack  Herries  reached  the 
house.  The  negro  is  generally  an  affectionate 
creature,  but  he  possesses  very  little  generosity 
of  sentiment,  and  deals  hardly  with  his  inferiors. 
Freeborn  Jack  Herries  in  such  a  coat,  with  black 
oily  face,  and  vulgar  manners,  excited  the  posi- 
tive indignation  of  a  composed-looking  old  negro 
gentleman,  in  breeches  and  long  hose,  whose 
bushy  grey  hair  spread  to  his  shoulders  like  an 
ample  and  well-powdered  wig.  But  Jack  was 
not  to  be  driven  off  until  his  questions  were  fully 
answered.  When  they  were,  he  cocked  his  (sub- 
stitute for  a)  beaver,  clenched  his  fists  in  his 
pockets,  and  renewed  his  lazy  gait  in  pursuit  of 
the  gentlemen,  whom  he  could  see  drawing  to- 
ward the  skirt  of  woodland. 

The  next  hour  of  that  dismal  day  saw  a  fatal 
deed  done. 

Andrew  Blair  came  home  after  night-fall.  He 
was  disordered  in  dress,  and  as  wan  as  the  mes- 
senger who  pulled  Priam*s  curtain. 

Jack  Herries  about  the  same  time  got  back  to 
his  cabin.  He  seemed,  beneath  his  weight  of 
thought,  to  forget  the  foolish  quarrel  with  his 
mother.  He  entered,  sat  down  without  a  word, 
and  with  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  face  between 
his  hands,  meditated  under  a  volley  of  questions. 
At  last,  as  if  thought  had  done  its  work,  and  the 


inexorable  will  was  armed— on  foot — and  ready 
to  advance — ^he  looked  up  firmly  and  said  boldly  : 
"  Mother,  we  must  maJte  a  bon-fire  of  the  old 
rat-trap.  I  have  the  great  man  in  my  power. 
The  old  witch  shall  have  a  coach  for  her  crab 
stick  yet.  Money — ^money — makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  people,  mother." 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  chapter  just  ended  is  but  the  prologue  to 
my  story.  We  must  pass,  at  a  bound,  over  a 
space  of  time  greater  than  the  interval  which 
brought  gentle  Perdita  from  the  wreck  to  the 
dance  of  the  shepherds. 

Five  and  twenty  years  have  passed  away. 
The  rough  bachelor's  establishment,  which  once 
belonged  to  Colonel  Arthur  Pellew,  has  under- 
gone great  changes.    A  cupola  surmounts  the 
roof— «o  burnished  a  cupola  that,  in  sunlight  or 
moonlight,  it  blazes  like  a  bale-fire.    Pigeon- 
houses,  imitated  from  the  pagodas  which  we  see 
on  blue  India  china,  pierce  the  foliage  of  wil- 
lows, and  shine  with  glossy  birds  that  chase  each 
other  on  the  steep  roofs,  making  war  or  love. 
The  portico  of  an  Athenian  temple  towers  in 
front  of  the  renovated  edifice.     Close,  cramped 
avenues,  walks  edged  with  box,  little  gods  and 
goddesses  with  cracked  legs  and  weather-stain- 
ed shoulders,  tulip  beds  under  forest  trees,  and 
numerous  other  evidences  of  the  introduction  of 
a  very  refined  taste,  confound,  if  they  do  not  de- 
light, the  visitor.  The  interior  of  the  house,  whose 
surroundings  are  so  elaborate,  is  quite  splendid. 
I  can,  however,  be  only  particular  enough  to  say 
that  one  apartment,  the  dining-room,  is  adorn- 
ed with  paintings,  and  prints  of  a  singular  char- 
acter.    Amongst  the  paintings,   a  series   illus- 
trates Hood's  *'  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram."     The 
execution  of  these  is,  in  general,  bad  enough,  but 
the  painter  has  seized  a  ghastly  conception  ably 
and  the  face  of  Aram,  repeated  in  the  different 
pictures,  is  something  to  haunt  one.     There  are 
again  some  wild  scenes,  highly  colored,  and  with 
a  fantastic  horror  in  their  details,  of  man-killiug 
on  the  Spanish  main.    Two  Shakspeare  prints — 
"  The  death  of  Desdemona,''  and  "  The  mur- 
der of  the  Princes" — are  amongst  these  proofis  of 
a  strange  singleness  of  idea  in  the  pictorial  adorn- 
ment of  the  room. 

It  was  a  sunny  evening  of  late  autumn.  Along 
a  cramped  avenue — up  to  the  Athenian  portico — 
rolled  a  carriage.  Out  of  it  got  a  well-dressed 
man,  of  middle  age,  with  black  hair,  dark  skin, 
and  shrewd  eyes.  He  looked  about  him,  and 
gave  directions,  with  the  manner  of  a  master. 
S  uch,  indeed,  he  was.  J  ack  Herries  had  become 
John  Herries,  Esq.,  a  man  of  influence  and  large 
possessions,  and  rode  in  the  coach  which  even 
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fas  old  motfaei^— now  some  years  dead — ^had  lived 
to  be  trundled  grandly  about  in,  in  fulfilment  of 
bis  bold  promise.  After  him  a  lady,  very  small, 
very  meek-looking,  with  a  prim  cap  border  visi- 
ble under  her  bonnet,  and  a  rich  dress  remarka- 
ble for  a  sort  of  tidy  simplicity  in  its  fashiouf 
also  descended  firom  the  carriage.  It  was  clear^ 
from  the  fact  that  Herries  merely  stood  to  one 
iide,  and  turned  his  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  leav- 
ing her  to  get  out  or  tumble  out  as  might  happen, 
that  the  lady  was  his  wife.  And  she  did  bear  to 
him  this  relation  which  seems  to  justify  every 
sort  of  affectionate  negligence.  The  poor  boy, 
very  soon  after  his  escape  from  poverty  to  brighter 
hopes,  had  married  this  lady,  then  a  comely  and 
well-edacated  eoontry  girl,  as  much  above  him 
as  her  honest  and  simple  tastes  reduced  her,  in 
his  fobe  opinion,  below  his  present  grand  posi- 
tioa. 

Man  and  wife  were  presently  talking  earnestly 
ia  the  long  dining-room  hung  with  the  pictures 
of  murder.  The  conversation  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  continuation  of  one  begun  in  the 


**  These  schemes,'*  said  Henries,  with  a  slow 
emphatic  utterance,  **  whether  honest  or  wicked, 
most  at  leaat  now  be  perfected  for  our  security. 
Our  son  must  marry  the  niece  of  Andrew  Blair. 
I  have  broached  the  subject  to  Blair." 

^And  how  did  he  meet  it?''  the  wife  asked. 

**That  matters  very  litde,"  Herries  answered 
evasively.  ^*  Pride  must  bend  in  this  worid^  You 
groan,  and  say  that  I  have  borne  hard  on  this 
man.  Now  I  tell  you  that  those  who  come  after 
Imn,  if  he  should  die  without  a  safe  conclusion 
of  matters  between  us,  would  bear  harder  upon 
US — ^yes — ruin  us  utterly — even  to  the  second 
generation.  One  day  I  found  my  hands  on  a 
round  of  the  ladder  of  life.  I  have  climbed  well 
since  that  day,  but  always  with  a  danger  pulling 
at  my  hands  and  feet,  and  threatening  to  drag 
me  suddenly  from  the  extreme  height  if  I  should 
win  it." 

Herries  strode  to  and  firo,  his  lace  inclining  to- 
ward his  breast,  his  brow  darker  than  the  swart 
hues  which  anger  produces  could  have  rendered 
it;  despondency  had,  for  the  moment,  seized 
■pon  him. 

**  Husband,"  said  the  wife,  **if  we  keep  our 
troth  and  purity,  the  rest  is  but  dreams." 

**  From  the  day — ^the  day — which  brought  me 
up  from  the  poverty  which  I  may  be  dragged 
back  to,  I  have  used  Andrew  Blair,"  Herries 
continued  as  if  talking  to  himself.  **  I  began  by 
borrowing  a  sum  of  money  from  him,  which, 
coming  so  freshly  out  of  poverty,  I  thought  quite 
a  fortune.  The  use  of  this  money  enlarged  my 
ideas.  Iborrowedagain— and  again— and  again— 
year  after  year.    I  bought  lands,  I  speculated  in 


many  ways,  losing  and  winning,  and  now  what 
is  the  result  ?  Against  the  property  which  I  have 
got  together  is  a  monstrous  debt.  The  man  who 
has  built  up  my  fortunes  holds  my  bonds  to  so 
^at  an  amount,  that  the  carpet  I  tread  on  would 
not  be  left  to  me  if  I  were  compelled  to  pay 
them.  It  was  a  weakness  to  borrow  from  him, 
when  I  might  have  compelled  him  to  give.  I 
wanted  boldness  to  say  give.** 

**  Not  so-^I  hope— not  so :  it  was  honor,  and 
the  sense  of  right  that  prevented  you  from  say- 
ing gtee"->-Hitole  in  the  fine  clear  voice  of  the  prim 
little  wife. 

Herries  turned  with  a  sudden  step.  His  face 
assumed  a  resolute  expression ;  but  it  was  not 
because  the  good  fairy  of  his  household  had 
strung  his  nature  with  better  thoughts,  for  he  said 
bluntly : 

**  The  safe  ending  must  now  be  this.  Our  son 
must  marry  this  girl,  who,  besides  my  bonds, 
will  bring  him  the  fine  Lindores  property.  Blair 
of  course  will  give  every  thing  to  the  girl.  He 
mmt.  This  will  be  a  safe  and  honest  conclusion 
to  my  dealings  with  him :  every  way  better  than 
my  original  scheme,  which  was — ^keeping  a  keen 
watch  on  his  health — ^to  strike  in  at  the  earliest 
failing  symptom,  and  extort  a  surrender  of  my 
bonds.  Tom  must  marry  the  girl,  or  I  must  at 
onee  adopt  this  original  plan.  Do  you  know  that 
Blair  has  lately  had  a  very  singular  attack  ?  He 
may  die  suddenly  any  day." 

"When  we  begin  to  scheme,"  answered  Mrs. 
Herries — clear-minded  and  unyielding — **  we  be- 
gin to  make  cares  and  troubles  for  ourselves.". 

**  You  must  admit,'"  said  Herries  impatiently, 
that  I  have  schemed  into  all  that  we  possess — 
property,  influence,  and  good  position.  Indeed 
you  never  would  have  been  my  wife  but  for  those 
first  steps  of  my  scheming  which  brought  me  up 
to  an  equality  with  your  family." 

Mrsrf  Herries,  being  anything  but  one  of  those 
caustic  wives  who  avail  themselves  of  opportu- 
nities such  as  this  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
wedlock  has  proved  a  one-sided  blessing,  only 
said  with  honest  energy : 

"  Our  property  is  not  really  ours-^your  influ- 
ence is  but  caused  by  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  which  pays  court  to  the  appearance  of 
wealth — ^and  our  position,  not  being  natural  to 
us,  is  not  truly  so  comfortable  as  the  middle  sta- 
tion. An  industrious  perseverance  would  have 
brought  you  to  the  middle  station.  These  things 
being  true,  in  seeming  to  gain,  what  after  all 
have  you  gained  ?" 

"Nothmg,"  says  Herries,  "unless  I  get  rid  of 

my  bonds." 

"Ah!  even  accomplish  that  end,  and  apart 
from  the  remorse  which  may  afllict  you  for  the 
use  of  bad  means,  you  will  inevitably  find  the 
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emptiness  of  the  human  baubles  which   your 
schemings  have  secured  to  you." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Henries,"  replied  the  husband, 
•*  you  have  very  profound  reflections.  You  have 
read  your  Bible  until  you  are  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  possession  which 
follows  human  desire  is  vain  and  unsufficing. 
But  if  Solomon,  my  dear,  declared  this  for  an 
iuexorable  truth,  you  must  remember  that  he 
nevertheless  held  on  to  bis  throne  and  power.  I 
have  played  the  game  of  life  with  some  effect. 
I  shall  not,  from  any  motive  of  that  despairing 
wisdom,  give  up  the  game  quite  yet,  and  consent 
to  be  blown  away  like  a  dead  leaf  firom  a  tree.^ 
However,  we  are  wasting  words.  We'  must  act, 
not  preach.  Some  first  steps  must  be  taken.  It 
was  with  this  idea  that  I  invited  my  friend  Blair 
and  his  charming  niece  to  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row. There  will  be  a  mixed  company  to  meet 
them — ^but  we  can  do  no  better.  We  must  have 
Tom  polish  himself  a  little.'* 

I  am  afraid  that  a  featnre  in  the  character  of 
good  Mrs.  Henries  was  obstinacy.  Instead  of 
dropping  the  conversation  here,  she  fastened  a 
pair  of  very  gentle  grey  eyes  upon  JohnHecries, 
and  said : 

**  Husband,  it  is  not  often  that  you  honor  me 
by  talking  to  me  about  your  important  concerns. 
I  must  say  a  few  words  now,  because  I  may  not 
have  another  opportunity  until  too  late.  If 
Minny  Blair  will  marry  our  son  from  love,  or 
liking,  let  them  marry,  and  end  your  troubles. 
But  if  you  have  some  secret  knowledge  of  some 
dark  deed  of  that  unhappy  man,  her  uncle— and 
I  long  ago  suspected  as  much — and  mean  to  use 
what  you  know  to  drive  these  great  people  to 
the  match,  why,  in  the  name  of  God,  do  not  con- 
tinue in  the  project." 

Herries  looked  to  his  wife  with  an  expression 
of  gloomy  apathy.     She  continued : 

"  You  borrowed  sums  of  money.  Well,  hon- 
est men  borrow  sums  of  money.  Let  these  debts 
remain  debts,  either  to  be  paid  or  to  be  left  un- 
paid as  your  means  may  or  may  not  enable  you 
to  pay  them.  Let  your  concealment,  of  what 
you  may  know  to  the  harm  of  poor  Mr.  Blair, 
be  a  friend's  concealment  of  a  friend's  misdoings. 
I  have  not  a  heart  to  wbh  justice  brought  down 
where  it  brings  misery.  We  can  be  happy  if, 
losing  our  property,  we  keep  our  honesty.  We 
must  have  a  wretched  old  age ;  no  cheerfulness, 
no  self-respect,  no  peace  in  this  worid  or  hope  of 
happiness  hereafter,  if  we  are  dishonest,  fklse, 
extortionate,  and  cruel,  in  order  to  keep  together 
our  riches." 

The  comeliness  of  Mrs.  Herries  became  deci- 
ded beauty,  so  warmly  did  her  countenance  ex- 
press truth  and  honesty. 

''  The  marriage  will  end  all  safely  and  well," 


said  John  Herries,  with  a  nervous,  but  persua- 
sive accent.  ^'  We  need  not  take  trouble  on  in- 
terest. Tom  will  make  himself  agreeable.  Blair 
will  aid  us.  We  must  use  a  little  innocent  adroit- 
ness— that  is  all.  Minny  will  no  doubt  consent. 
We  will  all  be  happy — Tom  will  be  supremely 
so.  Wife,  we  will  go  down  the  hill  of  life,  you 
and  I,  loving  each  other,  hand  in  hand,  without 
a  care." 

**It  will  be  a  proud,  grand  match  for  our  boy," 
said  the  good  mother,  impressed,  in  spite  of  her 
cool  reason,  by  the  hopeful  picture  which  her 
husband  drew.  Presently  the  maternal  heart 
made  her  add : 

**  But  Tom  is  ktnd-natured,  and  an  honest  lad, 
and,  when  he  comes  rid  of  his  young  nonsense, 
will  make  a  good  husband." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation  between  man 
and  wife  had  come  to  such  an  end,  Tom  Herries, 
the  son,  came  home  from  a  visit  to  a  neighbor. 
As  he  rode  into  the  grounds  near  the  house,  the 
smooth  broad  road  of  a  circle  invited  him  to  feats 
of  horsemanship.  He  put  his  horse,  a  strong 
sorrel,  with  long  flapping  ears,  and  a  heavy  tail 
lying  close  to  his  quarters,  into  a  quick  gallop. 
Flap-ear,  in  making  the  round,  shied  from  a 
statue  of  Mercury.  The  God  held  his  caduceus, 
with  its  twining  snakes,  horizontally  at  arm's 
length.  ^*  When  we  come  around  again,"  thought 
Tom,  "  we'll  try  a  jump  at  the  little  fellow's  walk- 
ing-stick." 

At  the  next  round,  Tom  rode  his  horse  at  Mer- 
cury, drove  in  the  spurs,  and  succeeded  quite 
badly:  he  carried  away  the  God's  wand,  his 
winged  cap,  and  the  head  under  this  latter^  with 
Flap-ear's  heels. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing,  my  son?" 
said  Mrs.  Herries  from  the  portico. 

Tom  dismounted  without  answering ;  and  gave 
his  horse  to  a  groom.  As  he  came  upon  the  por- 
tico, his  gait  was  somewhat  unsteady,  and  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  peculiar. 

**  Ah !"  muttered  the  mother,  "  you  are  tipsy, 
my  poor  son.  Come  to  your  room.  Your  father 
is  in  one  of  his  black  humors." 

Tom,  a  short,  straight  fellow,  with  aquiline 
nose,  a  receding  forehead,  and  prominent  eyes, 
pinched  as  close  together  as  the  muzzles  of  a 
double-barrel,  took  his  mother's  arm,  and  entered 
the  house,  saying  with  a  groan : 

**I  have  a  severe  rheumatism  in  my  heel, 
mother,  which  accounts  for  my  manner  of  walk- 
ing." 


CHAPTER  III. 


John  Herries  gave  a  great  dinner,  and  invited 
many  persons  to  it.    The  principal  of  these  were 
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Aadiew  Blair  and  tiis  niece.  Five  and  twenty 
had  made  Andrew  Blair  a  ruin.  A  poor, 
fM  man  he  looked  now,  with  an  expression 
of  deseiate  distress  in  iiis  eyes,  and  the  pinch  of 
pain  in  his  sharp  features.  M  ary  Blair,  his  niece, 
caBed  hy  every  one  Minny,  was  a  girl  of  twenty — 
ttH,  we]]  developed  in  person,  and  generally  con- 
fldered  a  eommanding  and  superb  beauty  in  spite 
•f  extremely  light  hair,  and  eyes  of  much  too 
pale  a  blue.  Her  demeanor  was  reserved,  her 
gipffcesion  cold  but  observant.  What  wealth  of 
thought  and  feeling  lay,  like  a  mine,  under  the 
■ibetgajripg  surface,  even  her  friends  could  but 
gneai.  She  was  physically  agile,  and  an  ac- 
compfisked  horsewoman.  Her  uncle,  left  a  wid- 
ewer,  whliout  children  eariy  in  life,  had  never 
mairied  again ;  and  slie,  taken  very  young  under 
his  roof,  was  the  heiress  presumptive  to  his  large 


la  addition  to  these  two  guests,  a  jolly  old  fox- 
hnater,  one  Ma^or  Wright,  came  to  the  table  of 
John  Hemes.  Tiiere  were  many  others,  but 
tiiey  must  make  a  mere  cloud  of  heads  in  the 
hack-gronnd  of  our  picture. 

It  was  with  the  coming  on  of  the  dessert,  that 
M lyor  Wright,  avoiding  wine,  and  drinking  brandy 
and  water  out  of  a  silver  cup,  became  very  ge- 
nial and  amusing. 

**I  hear,  my  young  lady,"  said  the  Msyor  to 
Mias  Blair,  ^  that  you  can  carry  your  horse  over 
a  rongh  coontry,  like  an  angel." 

**  I  ride  very  well,"  said  Minny. 

**  Tliere  are  no  such  horses,  or  men,  now  as 
we  ]iad  in  old  times,"  sighed  Major  Wright. 

Tom  Herries  had  an  extraordinary  reverence 
for  the  jolly  foxhunter :  he  was  awed  beyond 
patting  in  a  delence  of  himself,  or  his  sorrel 
Flap-ear.  Minny  Blair  had  no  vanity,  and  said 
nothing  of  her  noble  mare  Flight.  One  of  the 
doad  of  lieada,  however,  opened  its  indefinite 
month,  and  contradicted  the  Major.  The  Mqor, 
fh»  copper  of  wliose  face  gleamed  lerociously, 
put  in  a  IcilljBg  retort ;  the  head  disappeared 
again  in  the  elond.  The  Major,  quickened  by 
this  daring  opposition,  entertained  the  company 
with  a  riding  adventure  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  his  youth.  His  narrative,  episodical  as  it  may 
seem,  must  make  a  part  of  my  history.  The 
reader,  in  the  end,  will  discover  why. 

**  I  never  told  yon  the  story  of  Rattlesnake 
Boh  Wefmley's  ride,"  said  Major  Wright,  after 
f^tfrfyiag  to  Us  silver  cup.  **  That  was  a  per- 
formance to  talk  about.  Rattlesnake  Bob— the 
country  called  him  so  because  Rattlesnake  was 
die  name  of  his  place,  and  there  were  several 
otiMrBckb  Wormleys — was  a  tiptop  housekeeper, 
afiae  specimen  of  a  country-gentleman,  never 
irent  abroad  witlmut  a  half  dozen  body  servants 
at  his  hack,  and  died  at  last  with  his  debts  twist- 


ed up  in  such  a  manner  that  he  ruined  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  assigns— every  mother's  son  of 
them — and  every  body  that  came  within  forty 
miles  of  Rattlesnake.  I  believe  the  Yankee  that 
bought  the  estate  gave  out  in  the  long  run,  and 
went  by  the  universal  board  also.  If  so,  it  shows 
the  liberalizing  and  humanizing  effects  of  our 
climate,  institutions,  and  society  upon  northern 
character.  But  I  am  growing  philosophical. 
Rattlesnake  Bob  was  one  day  full  of  wine — 
other  drink,  of  course,  must  be  taken  into  the 
count — ^when  Jack  Brooke,  a  very  fine  fellow, 
bragged  a  little  of  a  recent  performance  of  his. 
'  I  rode  as  the  crow  flies,'  said  Jack,  *  from  Hal- 
lo wel's  to  the  old  Fort,  taking  the  river  as  I  went.' 
'  That  was  notlung,'  said  Rattlesnake  Bob.  *  You 
are  not  the  man  to  do  more,'  said  Jack.  *  I'll 
ruin  myself  or  do  twice  as  much,'  said  Bob. 
*You  can  get  a  chance  at  a  bet,'  said  Jack. 
'From  Hallowell's  to  the  Fort,'  said  Bob,  'is 
five  miles.  From  here  to  the  Fort  is  ten.  The 
ground  is  pretty  much  the  same  for  rough- 
ness. I  can  start  from  my  door  here,  and  ride, 
as  the  crow  flies,  to  the.  sign-post  at  the  old  Fort. 
I'll  go  my  estate  on  it.'  'I  take  that  bet,  and 
count  acre  against  acre  of  better  land,'  said  Jack 
Brooke.  So  the  gentlemen  bet  their  estates  on 
the  ride.  One  of  the  company,  a  little  laviryer 
from  the  old  Fort,  a  bit  of  a  town,  remonstrated; 
but  we  made  him  drunk  m  a  few  minutes,  and 
had  him  as  uproarious  as  the  nest  for  the  busi- 
ness. Well  die  day  was  fixed  for  the  ride,  terms 
were  settled  on,  judges  were  appointed,  the  coun- 
ty surveyor  was  employed  to  run  a  bee-line  from 
Bob's  front  door  to  the  coming  out  post.  It  was 
to  be  marked  off  with  blazed  posts  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  apart.  Bob  had  ten  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  row  of  posts.  If  he  went  further  out 
he  lost.  He  was  to  have  three  horses.  The  sur- 
veyor went  to  work.  Now  what  should  happen  ? 
The  line  brought  him  plump  up  against  old  To- 
ney  Smith's  new  brick  house.  Here  was  a  po- 
ser. A  gentleman,  of  course,  would  have  blown 
his  house  to  the  devil  with  a  keg  or  two  of  gun- 
powder, under  the  exciting  circumstances.  But 
Toney  was  not  a  gentleman.  The  blackguard 
talked  about  appraisers,  and  all  that.  I  gave 
him  a  bit  of  my  mind.  It  had  no  effect  on  him 
whatever.  At  last  it  was  agreed.  For  about 
the  price  of  his  house  out  and  out,  Toney  con- 
sented to  let  a  hole  be  cut  through  it,  nine  feet 
high  and  four  feet  wide.  The  young  attorney 
from  the  Fort  got  particular  on  this  head,  as  an 
infraction  of  an  article  in  the  bet  which  forbade 
the  removal  of  ^ftnces^,  natural  olatructionSf  ^c' 
I  just  inquired  if  he  took  a  house  to  be  a  fence, 
or  a  natural  obstruction ;  he  refined  a  little,  but 
was  pretty  strong  on  the  *  ^c'  I  told  him  that 
if  he  put  his  law  books  between  gentlemen  and 
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their  amusemente,  he  and  I  should  be  obliged  to 
call  in  a  friend  apiece  to  aid  in  clarifying  the  ar- 
gument. He  understood  the  suggestion,  and 
found  an  authority  to  show  that  he  had  been  al- 
together wrong  about  the  *^.'  So  the  hole 
was  cut  in  Toney's  house." 

Tom  Herries,  at  this  stage  of  Mtyor  Wright's 
narrative,  gave  symptoms  of  being  both  delight- 
ed and  drunk.  The  Major,  gratified  by  Tom's 
evident  admiration,  went  on : 

"  The  day  fixed  for  the  ride  came.  If  any 
member  of  the  grown  male  population,  for  thirty 
miles  round,  was  absent  on  the  ezhilirating  occa- 
sion, I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact.  A  great  many 
ladies,  my  dear  Miss  Minny,  also,  were  present. 
The  garden  was  a  wild — ^till  woman  smiled.  I 
give  the  tails  of  some  tines  which  I  forget,  but 
which  are  as  elegant  as  true.  But  you  doubtless 
recal  them,  my  dear  young  lady — I  think  they 
occur  in  Pope's  Iliad.  Rattlesnake  Bob,  inflamr 
ed  by  woman's  eyes,  and  big  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  job  before  him,  looked  red  and  heroic. 
His  horses  were  wonderful  creatures,  perfect  sons 
of  thunder— -except  one  which  was  an  Alderman 
mare.  Syphax  was  the  name  of  the  best  of  the 
horses.  He  was  a  tremendous  red  bay.  He  was 
steady  and  still  always  before  starting — still  as  a 
cannon  loaded  to  the  muzade,  and  just  the  beast 
to  go  off  like  one  at  the  touch  of  the  match.  On 
this  occasion  his  tail  and  mane  were  tied  with 
ribands,  and  his  coat  looked  like  the  most  beau- 
tiful mahogany  with  the  mottles  and  curls  of  the 
wood  all  brought  out  and  polished.  '  I'll  make 
a  side-bet,'  said  Bob,  *that  I  go  the  whole  dis- 
tance on  Syphax.'  A  bet  was  made  on  that  to 
a  large  amount.  Bob  mounted,  and  with  a  very 
gentlemanly  waving  of  his  cap  to  the  spectators, 
moved  away  at  a  pretty  gallop.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  time  was  not  an  item  in  the  bet ;  it  was 
against  the  doing  of  the  thing  at  all  that  Jack 
Brooke  felt  himself  safe  in  bettiiig ;  he  didn't 
limit  Bob  as  to  time.  As  Syphax  moved  away, 
*  He's  a  horse  in  ten  thousand,'  said  one — *  and  it's 
a  man  that  rides  him,'  put  in  another ;  and  then. 
Bob,  having  got  a  little  cleav  of  the  crowd,  there 
was  a  hurrah  that  made  Syphax  strike  forward 
as  if  a  whip  had  cracked  at  his  haunches.  We 
went  on  just  promiscuously,  some  pulling  down 
fences,  some  going  over  them,  some  already  on 
foot  screeching  after  their  horses  that  ran  away 
with  stirrups  striking,  and  heads  and  tails  up. 
It  was  a  great  sight.  Bob  rode  just  through 
seven  fences,  for  Syphax  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth 
and  couldn't  be  gathered.  Jack  Brooke's  judge, 
myself,  and  the  umpire,  went  clpse  after  and  had 
a  clear  way  of  it.  At  fence  No.  8,  Bob  got  a 
telling  hold,  and  lifted  the  boast  over.  We  took 
it  behind  him.  Next  we  came  to  a  gully  eigh- 
teen feet  across  and  as  many  deep.     Syphax 


took  it  with  three  feet  to  spare.    We  economised 
inches,  and  also  got  over,  when,  after  some  as  bad 
ground  as  I  ever  saw,  we  got  to  Toney  Smith's^ 
his  wife — ^who  was  a  well-bred  woman  to    bo 
married  to  a  blackguard  like  Toney — had  herself 
and  her  daughters  dressed  out  and  ready  to  df> 
the  honours.     Bob  stopped  Syphax  in  the  tun- 
nel, which  had  been  cut  through  the  house,  and 
which  had  been  hung  with  cedar  and  lilac  and 
hollyhocks ;  he  took  a  cup  to  refresh  him,  kiss— 
ed  right  and  left,  and  complimented  the  ladies 
for  ten  minutes.     *I   feel  certain   I  shall  get. 
through,'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Smith.     *  I'll  be  proud 
to  hear  it,'  said  Mrs.  Smith  back  again ;  *  and  if, 
you  do,  the  hole  in  the  house  shall  stay  as  it  is 
just  to  keep  such  a  grand  performance  in  memo- 
ry.'    My  dear  Miss  Minny,  that  heroic  woman 
was  an  honour  to  her  sex.    It  was  not  her  fault 
that  Toney  aftewards  built  up  the  hole  to  keep  out 
the  nor-wester,  and  to  save  die  walls.    The  fam- 
ily were  down  with  rheumatism,  and  the  roof 
was  coming  in,  before  she  capitulated.    Fronx 
Toney's  to  the  old  Fort  was  a  gullied  country. 
Bob  got  over  a  dozen  of  the  gullies,  some  o£ 
which  invited  us  to  go  a  little  about.    He  came 
to  number  13,     *  If  you  clear  that,'  saud  I,  *  Sy- 
phax beats  the  world.    It's  thirty  feet  if  it's  ten.' 
Bob  drew  up,  and  looked  in  and  over.    *  Give 
me  a  drink,'  said  he.     Of  course  we  had  the 
conveniences.     He  took  a  strong  pull,  and  then^ 
plashed  a  litde  into  his  horse's  mouth.    He  rode 
back  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  putting 
his  teeth  together,  raised  a  gallop.     He  made  it 
faster  as  he  came  on.    His  «yes  looked  wicked. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  Syphax  planted  his 
feet  firom  the  strokes  of  the  gallop,  just  on  the 
edge,  and  let  himself  be  lifted.     Bob  drove  in 
the  spurs.     ^  Go  it,'  we  screeched.     Go  it  he 
did,  but  the  bank  gave  way  under  the  hoofs. 
There  was  a  struggle  as  if  the  beast  had  wings ; 
but  he  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gully  like 
a  locomotive.    We  scrambled  down  on  foot.  Bob 
had  a  shoulder  out  of  place.     Syphax  got  up, 
holding  out  a  foreleg,  and  puffing  like  a  brewer 
S^'^ggy  with  the  steam  from  his  vats.    You  could 
see  by  the  beast's  countenance  that  the  courage 
was  knocked  out  of  him.    *  Pull  my  arm  in,* 
said  Bob,  *  and  then  go  back  for  the  Alderman 
mare.     Ride  her  in  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gully, 
and  get  her  hero.    I  can  ride  her  up  that  bank 
by  taking  a  slant.    We  have  twenty  feet  wide  to 
do  it  in.'    We  pulled  the  arm  in.    The  Alderman 
mare  was  brought.    Bob  mounted  and  tried  the 
slant.     It  would  have  been  no  go,  but  we  should- 
ered the  mare  up,  and  got  her  out.    Jack  Brooke's 
judge,  a  dptop  fellow,  helped ;  his  blood  was  up, 
and  he  had  no  idea  of  such  a  ride  being  stopped. 
Bob  looked  like  Julius  Cassar  when  he  got  out, 
except  that  be  was  a  dirty  im^ge  of  that  elegant 
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A^way  he  went  with  a  yell,  and  by  the 
ome  ve  came  near  him  again,  he  was  in  a  gen> 
ikmaM*9  garden,  and  trying  to  get  out.  It  was  a 
n-foot  hrick  ^wall  that  was  before  him,  but  he 
lad  jumped  it  to  get  in,  and  why  shouldn't  he 
JBip  it  to  get  out  ?  We  were  obliged  to  leave 
Mr  hofaea  and  climb  over  to  see  about  matters. 
'Brandy  and  fire  will  do  it,'  said  the  umpire. 
Bob  took  the  brandy,  and  I  tied  a  bundle  of  straw 
ti  a  pea-otick.  *  Back  to  the  centre  walk,'  said 
L  Bob  backed.  The  mare  was  already  furious, 
and  the  blood  spirting  from  one  of  her  flanks. 
^Pit  her  bead  well  to  it — ^we'll  spoil  her  looks, 
bat  we'll  get  her  over.'  I  lit  the  straw  with  a 
natch,  and  clapped  the  blaze  to  her  tail.  She 
went  at  the  wall  like  a  charge  of  shot.  She 
made  her  leap  too  quick,  and  lit  on  the  top,  but 
abe  rolled  to  the  other  side  instead  of  falling  back. 
Bob  nerer  gave  us  a  shout  to  show  that  his  neck 
was  safe,  but  we  presently  saw  him  get  away 
with  his  mare  strong  under  him.  We  went  on 
after.  A  mile  farther  we  saw  the  old  Fort  on  a 
hill  over  the  river.  Bob  took  to  water,  scram- 
bfing  down  a  muddy  bank ;  he  got  over  with  a 
straight  swim,  climbed  the  bank  with  his  mare 
lo^dng  aleek  in  the  legs,  and  whip-tailed,  and 
rode  straight  to  the  sign-post.  Most  of  the  com- 
paay,  by  fast  riding  and  driving  on  the  high  roads, 
had  already  got  there.  Wasn*t  there  a  roar  when 
Bob  came  out !  The  breaking  of  a  mill-dam  in 
a  freshet  is  nothing  to  it.  We  got  to  the  place  as 
soon  as  possible.  Bob  was  saying  nothing.  I 
found  something  was  the  matter,  and  got  close  to 
hbn.  *  The  roll  out  of  the  garden  flattened  me,' 
he  said,  in  a  weakly  way,  *  the  mare  rolled  over 
Be  twice.  I'm  hurt  inside.'  This,  my  friends,  is 
the  story  of  a  remarkable  ride.  I  defy  the  pres- 
ent times  to  produce  a  Rattlesnake  Bob  or  a  Sy- 
phax.  My  opinion  is  that  the  breed  has  run 
-I  mean  both  as  to  men  and  horses." 

Major  Wright  sighed,  and  drank  brandy  and 
As  he  did  so  several  of  the  indefinites 
of  the  party  said  to  each  other : 

•♦The  Major  bores  us  confoimdedly.  Not  a 
sool  has  said  a  word  for  thirty  minutes  except 
himself." 

Tom  Herrles,  with  a  good  deal  of  fervour, 
begged  to  know  "  if  the  whole-souled  gentleman, 
who  rode  so  weD,  got  over  the  inside  hurt  ?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  Msyor. 

^  And  won  the  bet  ?" 

**  Certainly.  But,  upon  my  word,  he  won  a 
loss.  Jack  Brooke's  estate,  it  naturally  turned 
sot,  was  covMed  with  mortgages.  Bob  came 
■ear  calling  Jack  out  when  he  made  the  discov- 
ery ;  bat  reflecting  that  Rattlesnake  had  been  in 
the  same  condition,  and  that  he  had  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  glory  by  his  performance,  he  for- 
gave Jack,  and  left  him  to  mortgages,  lawyers, 


&c.  They  made  a  clean  sweep  of  it.  As  for 
positive  losses,  Bob  had  to  pay  the  bet  that  he 
made  on  riding  no  horse  but  Syphax ;  then  he 
had  to  owe  Toney  Smith  for  damage  to  his  house. 
I  assure  you  the  winner  lost  in  the  business." 

*^  It  was  a  great  ride,"  said  Tom ;  *^  what  be- 
came of  Rattlesnake  Bob  ?" 

"  Tom,  my  boy,  you  seem  to  be  interested," 
said  the  gracious  Major.  **  Bob  went  out  of  the 
world  shabbily  for  a  fine  gentleman.  At  a  con- 
vivial party,  some  bets  passed  as  to  the  time  one 
could  stand  on  his  head.  Rattlesnake  Bob,  in 
the  midst  of  the  best  society  in  Virginia,  made  a 
bet,  and  undertook  to  win  it.  He  was  to  stand 
on  his  head  twenty  minutes.  He  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  smother  at  the  end  of  three." 

Andrew  Blair  had  listened  to  the  narrative  of 
the  ride,  with  an  inattention,  which  his  host  con- 
strued into  a  rebuke  of  the  Major's  coarseness. 
Minny  had  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
Perfectly  refined  people  are  not  so  fastidious  as 
those  who  are  climbing  into  **  society"  are  apt 
to  imagine ;  and  this  fair  girl,  moreover,  had  a 
weakness  on  the  subject  of  horses  and  bold  horse- 
manship.. Whilst  Minny  said  a  kindly  word  to 
the  Miyor,  Tom  Herries,  ignorant  of  the  rebuke 
of  his  father's  looks,  drank  a  brimmer  to  the 
memory  of  Rattlesnake  Bob.  Then  Tom  mu- 
sed. Presently  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  from  a 
distance  of  several  seats  : 

**  Miss  Minny,  could  youjtand  on  your  head 
twenty  ndnutes  ?"  <. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Minny  slowly  lifted 
her  eyes,  and,  like  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  would 
have  killed  him  with  a  stare,  if  Tom  had  been  ca- 
pable of  being  killed.  Andrew  Blair,  quickened 
out  of  some  absorbing  meditations,  looked  sur- 
prised and  shocked.  John  Herries  bit  his  lips 
and  was  about  to  speak,  when  his  wife  left  her 
seat,  and  inviting  Minny  to  accompany  her,  with- 
drew. Major  Wright  laughed  enjoyingly.  Tom, 
as  soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone,  became  quite 
boisterous.  The  Major  humored  him.  Black 
looks  are  nothing,  where  full  cups  have  done 
their  work ;  those  of  John  Herries  were  impo- 
tent. Tom  got  from  his  chair,  and  coming  to  a 
wall,  attempted  to  stand  on  his  head. 

"  I'll  bet  fifty  I  can  do  it — ^for  twenty  minutes — 
if  the  wall's  allowed,"  said  Tom  Herries. 

**  Come^-come — my  fine  lad,"  said  the  Miyor. 
**  Do  you  think  that  nobody's  drunk  but  your- 
self?" 

**  Take  Tom  to  his  room,"  said  the  host  con- 
trolling his  rage,  which  yet  gave  a  hissing  sound  ' 
to  his  voice.    The  servants,  going  about  this  task 
quietly,  succeeded.     Tom  lost  his  bet :  but  no 
one  had  taken  it. 

John  Herries  saw  that  a  great  shock  had  been 
given  to  his  project  of  a  marriage  between  his 
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son  and  the  neice  of  his  guest.  Andrew  Blair's 
countenance  displayed  this  cleariy  enough.  It 
was  time  to  resort  to  a  remedy.  He  called  a 
servant. 

"  Give  me  that  middle  picture,*'  he  said  qui- 
etly. 

The  servant  brought  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
series  illustrative  of  the  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram. 
Aram,  with  the  ghastly  face,  which  I  hare  spo- 
ken of  already  in  noticing  these  paintings,  bore 
on  his  back  a  dead  man.  A  few  drops  of  blood 
on  the  hair  of  the  corpse,  were  so  naturally  paint- 
ed that  they  seemed  to  be  in  reality  drops  of 
blood. 

**  The  obscure  artist  who  imagined  that  facet 
said  Herries,  holding  the  picture  before  Andrew 
Blair,  "  must  indeed  have  been  full  of  genius, 
and  yet  he  died  without  the  least  fame." 

"  Terrible— terrible"— muttered  Blair  with  a 
growing  pallour. 

**  And  this,"  said  Herries,  with  words  as  clearly 
toned  as  they  were  deadly  in  their  purpose,  **this 
must  positively  he  blood.     Let  us  see." 

Slowly  he  drew  from  a  pocket  a  long  knife,  of 
an  old  fashion.  He  opened  with  deliberation  the 
single  blade — ^rubbed  at  some  spots  which  seemed 
to  have  been  rusted  into  it  near  the  halt — and  be- 
gan scraping  at  the  blood  drops  on  the  picture. 
The  eyes  of  Andrew  Blair  protruded.  They 
were  no  longer  fixed  on  Eugene  Aram  and  the 
dead  man.  They  saw  nothing  but  the  knife. 
Presently  their  lids  quivered,  some  faint  streaks 
ran  in  zig-zags  between  them  and  the  blanched 
cheeks,  and  the  old  man  sank  in  his  chair. 

*^  I  have  gone  too  far,"  muttered  Herries,  spring- 
ing from  his  seat. 

ITobe  Coniimied.] 


THE  SKYLARKS. 


Aia--"  The  Tu>o  Birds.'' 

A  maiden  sat  at  her  cottage  door, 
And  watched  the  skylark  upward  soar, 
And  "  ah  !**  she  sighed,  '*  were  1  bat  fre«, 
To  rise  to  bearen  sweet  bird  like  thee ! 

"  For  o*er  my  heart  a  sadness  comes, 
And  all  my  swelling  soul  benumbs, 
It  brings  the  tear-drop  to  mine  eye. 
And  from  my  bosom  wrings  a  sigh  ! 

'*  Bright  bird  of  mom !  on  airy  wings, 
And  filled  with  sweet  imaginings, 
He  cleaves  the  cloudland  to  return, 
Where  low  his  nest  lies  in  the  fern. 

"  Ah,  happy  bird !  could  I  like  thee, 
But  have  one  heart  to  beat  for  me, 
rd  chase  my  sadness  and  be  gay. 
With  joyous  songs  the  livelong  day  !*' 


THE  EPIGRAM. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  we  are  not  partic- 
ularly covetous  of  the  jus  trium  liherorum ;  but 
as  they  have  been  pleased  to  receive  very  gra- 
ciously our  former  contributions,  and  as  we  have 
**  a  few  more  left  of  the  same  sort,'*  we  shall 
make  another  draft  upon  our  stock  of  epigrams, 
promising,  most  religiously,  not  to  trouble  them 
any  furdier,  during  the  current  montih. 

We  begin  with  our  illustrious  countryman, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  Powder  Magazine 
at  Purfleet ;  whence  originated  the  famous  con- 
troversy as  to  pointed  and  blunt  conductors,  in 
which  His  Royal  Highness,  George  HI.  person- 
ally engaged,  and  in  respect  to  which — ^to  use 
Franklin's  own  words — the  disputants  became 
**as  much  heated  about  this  one  pointy  as  the 
Jansenists  and  Molinists  were  about  the  Jive.** 
The  circumstance  gave  origin  to  the  witty  epi- 
gram which  has  been  ascribed  to  Chatham : 

Whfle  great  Oeoige  does  knowledge  hwdt. 
And  sharp  condootors  change  for  blunt, 

His  empire's  out  of  joint ; 
But  Franklin  a  wiser  coarse  pursues, 
And  Oeorge*8  thunder  fearless  views, 

By  gtidmg  to  the  point 

This  jeu  d' esprit  reminds  us  of  the  line  which 
was  written  by  Turgot,  comptroller-general  of 
finance  to  Louis  XVI,  for  the  portrait  of  Frank- 
lin. 

Eripuit  caelo  fulmen  sceptrnmque  tyrannis. 

He  stripped  the  lightning  of  its  fiery  wings. 
And  wrong  the  sceptre  from  onrighteous  kings. 

That  is  a  fine  conception — ^it  ought  to  be — ^for 
it  was  borrowed  from  Milton's  epigram  '*  in  in- 
ventorem  Bombardae" : 

Japelionidem  laudavit  caeca  vetustas, 
Qui  tulit  aetheream  solis  ab  axe  faeem; 

At  mihi  major  erit,  qui  lurida  creditur  anna, 
£t  trifidum  fulmen  surripuisse  Jovi. 

Prometheus*  art,  the  ancients  praised. 

Who  filched  from  Jove  a  coal  of  fire. 
The  wight  who  hooked  his  thunderbolts. 

Deserves  to  rank  some  notches  higher. 

Our  next  citation  leads  us  into  the  domain  of 
theology,  where  we  encounter  the  venerable  name 
of  Paraeus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  **  the  Alpha 
of  the  Cidvinists,*'  as  Hutterus  was  **the  Beta  of 
die  Lutherau."  We  find  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  him,  under  his  portrait. 

Aogustinus  eras  calamo,  Chrysostomus  ore, 

Yerbi  aperire  potens  mystica  sensa  Dei. 
Fulmen  eras  Latiae  turbae,  qaae  Numen  adorat 

Somanum,  et  lapides,  lignaque  muta  ooUt 
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A  Chiysoatom  in  eloquence,  an  Austin  wiih  bis  pen, 

fle  pierced  the  most  mysterious  truths  with  superhuman 

ken. 
A  flaming  thanderbolt  he  was,  empowered  with  all  to  cope 
Who  worshipped  Tiigins,  stocks,  or  stones,  the  devil,  or 

the  pope. 

We  commend  the  foUowing  to  the  musical  fra- 
ternity— an  epigram  by  Coleridge  "  on  a  volun- 
teer singer :" 

Swans  sing  before  they  die :  'twere  no  bad  thing, 
Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 

The  sixteenth  century  gloried  in  die  fame  of 
three  poets  named  Amaltheo,  who  were  brothers. 
They  publi^ed  a  joint  collection  of  poems.  The 
following  was  written  on  seeing  two  children  of 
rare  beauty,  each  of  whom  had  lost  an  eye. 

Lomine  Aoon  dextro,  capta  est  Leonilla  sinistio : 
£t  poterat  forma  Tincere  uterque  deos. 

Parve  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  sorori ; 
Sic  to  caeevs  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  V^enus. 

Aoon  n'a  pas  I'cdil  droit,  ni  L^nille  Tautre : 
Leur  beaaC6  sur  les  Dieux,  las !  eUl  gagn6  le  prix* 
En  faveor  d'one  sceur,  beau  gan,  c6de2  le  v6tre  > 
Pies  de  Taveugle  Amouj  nous  reverrons  Cypiis. 

Fair  Aeon  and  LeoniHe,  blind  of  one  eye, 
With  gods  in  the  charms  of  their  beauty  may  Tie  ', 
Could  Aeon  but  give  his  bright  eye  to  the  other, 
He  Cnpid  would  be,  and  she  Venus  his  mother. 

Barreux,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  to- 
iuptuary,  reformed  towards  its  close.  A  wag, 
who  doubted  the  sinceri^  of  his  conversion,  of- 
fered congratulations  in  an  epigram. 

Des  Barrenx,  ce  rieux  debauch^ 
Affede  one  reforms  uistire ; 
11  ne  s'est  pourtant  retrancb6 
Que  ee  qu*il  ne  sfaunit  plus  faire. 

Dtos  Barreux,  that  old  debauchee, 

Affects  to  be  converted. 
Pretends  that  he  deserts  his  sins, 

When  they  have  him  deserted. 

Dr.  Barrow  was  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  labored 
most  strenuously  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  When  Charles  11.  ascended  the  throne 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  Barrow  would 
be  made  a  bishop ;  but  he  was  disappointed^ 
as  the  following  lines  from  his  own  pen  will 
show: 

Te  magis  optavit  rediturara,  Carole,  nemo-; 
£t  nemo  sensit  te  rediisse  minus. 

None  more  than  I  thy  call  from  exile  sought, 
fioi  shared  so  little  in  the  bliss  it  brought. 

An  incident  is  related  of  this  divine,  whicli 
may  interest  the  reader.  He  preached,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  *^Here 
I  mu«t  inform  the  reader,"  says  Dr.  Pope,  **that 


it  is  a  custom  for  the  servants  of  the  church  upon 
all  holydays,  Sunday  excepted,  betwixt  the  ser- 
mon and  evening  prayers,  to  show  the  tombs  and 
effigies  of  the  )ciugs  and  queens  in  wax  to  the 
meaner  sort  of  people,  who  then  flock  thither 
from  all  quarters  of  the  town.  These  perceiv- 
ing Dr.  Barrow  in  the  pulpit  after  the  hour  was 
past,  and  fearing  to  lose  that  time  in  hearing, 
which  they  thought  they  could  more  profitably 
employ  in  receiving ;  these,  I  say,  became  impa- 
tient, and  caused  the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against 
him,  and  would  not  give  over  playing  till  they 
had  btawed  him  dotpn."  It  ought  to  be  mention- 
ed in  palliation  of  this  emeute  on  the  part  of  the 
servants,  that  the  doctor,  on  one  occasion,  preach- 
ed three  hours  and  a  half;  and  when  asked  wheth- 
er he  was  not  tired,  replied,  **  Yes  indeed,  I  be- 
gan to  be  weary  with  standing  so  long" 

Bellay,  better  known  as  Langey,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  writer  and  a  warrior.  Here  is 
his  epitaph : 

Ci  gtt  Langey,  qui  de  plume  et  d'6p6e, 
A  surmoni^  Gic6ron  et  Pomp6e. 

Here  Langey  lies,  whose  martial  skill 
Great  Pompey's  fame  surpassed, — 

An  author,  too,  wbeee  "writings  will 
All  Cicero's  outlast.  - 

A  better  one  has  been  attributed  to  Joachim 
du  Bellay. 

Hie  situs  est  Langaevs !  nil  uHra  quaere,  Tiator; 
Nil  melius  dici,  nil  potuit  brerius. 

Stop,  trayeller,  and  drop  a  tear 
0*er  Langey*s  bones  that  moulder  here. 
He  needs  no  rerse  to  tell  his  fame. 
His  best  eutogium  is — his  name. 

Charles  Lamb,  among  his  other  facetiae,  at^ 
tempted  to  identiiy  the  Chinese  with  the  Celtos, 
(Sett-Teas,)  on  etymological  principles,  and  to 
prove  that  the  Manehou,  (Man-chew,)  Tartars 
were  cannibals.  Tins  reminds  us  of  the  school 
of  etymologists,  whose  fanciful  derivations  pro- 
voked the  satire  of  Cailly. 

Alfana  rient  d'equus  sans  doubte ; 
Mais  il  arouer  aussi, 
Qu'en  Tenant  deAk  jasq'iei, 
II  a  bien  chang6  sur  la  route. 

Alfana— Mare— from  eqnus  came. 

The  fact  you  seem  to  doubt. 
But  hold,  good  sir,  her  former  name 

Was  changed  upon  the  route. 

Campistron,  to  whose  misfortunes  we  have  al- 
ready refened,  united  with  Colasse,  musician  to 
the  King  of  France,  in  the  preparation  of  an 
opera— the  Achille— of  which  the  former  com- 
posed the  words,  and  the  latter  the  music.    The 
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opera  proved  a  failure,  for  which,  of  course,  the 
authors  blamed  each  other. 

Entre  Campistron  et  Colasse 

Grand  d6bat  8'6mat  au  Parnasse, 
Sur  ce  que  TOpera  n'eat  pas  un  sort  heurettx ; 
De  son  mauvais  saccdss  nal  ne  se  crat  coapable. 
L*un  dit  qoe  la  musique  est  plate  et  miserable, 
L^autre  que  la  conduite  et  les  vers  sont  aflfreikz ; 
£t  le  grand  Apollon,  toujours  juge  ^quitablcr 

Troave  qu'ils  ont  raison  tous  deax. 

'Twixt  Canapistron  and  old  Colasse 
Affairs  had  come  to  such  a  pass, 
They  roused  Apollo  ^ith  their  clatter, 
And  brought  him  down  to  try  the  matter. 
'*Tbis  Campistron,  the  fool,"  cries  one, 
Has  all  my  precious  work  undone, 
Apollo's  lyre  could  not  exempt 
His  wretched  nonsense  from  contempt." 
**  Hold  there,  Colasse  !**  cries  Campistron, 
**  l*m  not  to  blame — the  fault's  your  own^ 
Your  horrid  music  (woe's  the  day !) 
Jarred  with  my  lines  and  spoilt  the  play." 

*'  Enough,  good  friends,"  the  God  replied, 

"  The  facts  are  proved  on  either  side ; 

Such  music  and  such  lines,  alone  or  joined  together, 

Your  opera  would  damn,  in  spite  of  wind  or  weather." 

Bossuet,  in  an  address  to  his  clergy,  happened 
to  quote  a  passage  from  Balaam ;  upon  which 
Faydit,  who  was  no  friend  to  the  bishops  penned 
a  squib,  as  follows : 

T7n  auditeur  un  peu  Cynique 

Dit  tout  haut,  en  b&illant  d*ennni, 
Le  Propbete  Balaam  est  obscur  aujourd'  hui ; 

Qa'il  fasse  parler  sa  boorrique, 
£lle  s'expliquera  plus  clairement  que  lui. 

A  cynic  hearer  goes,  one  day. 

To  listen  to  the  great  Bossuet. 

For  proof  he  cites  the  prophet  Balaam. 

**  The  prophet's  worda*  obscure  yon  say, 

(The  hearer  cries)  then  cease  your  bray, 

And  let  the  prophet's  ass  explain  'em." 

Henri  III.  of  France,  had,  for  his  device,  a 
head  with  three  crowns,  and  the  motto,  Manet 
ultima  coelo.  The  first  two  were  the  crowns  of 
Poland  and  France — and  thereby  hangs  an  epi- 
gram. 

Qui  dederat  binas,  unam  abstulit;  altera  nutat; 
Terlia  tonsoris  nunc  facienda  mana. 

Who  gave  you  two,  has  take'n  one, 

The  second  nods  to  fall ; 
Up  quick,  and  for  the  barber  run, 

Or  soon  youll  lose  them  all. 

The  cardinal,  De  Guise,  repeated  this  distich 
to  Henri,  and  added  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
see  that  last  crown  placed  upon  his  head  by  the 
Capuchins — a  joke  for  which  the  king  never  for- 
gave him. 

Cambden's  Brittania  furnished  the  first  com- 
plete description  of  the  British  Iiriands;  yet^if 


we  may  credit  a  contemporary  epigrammatist,  he 
did  not  do  ample  justice  to  the  Scots  and  Hiber- 
nians. 

Perlustras  Anglos  ocalis,  Cambdene,  duobos, 
Uno  oeulo  Scotos,  caecus  Hibemigenas. 

Cambden,  avec  deux  yeux  observe  des  Anglois, 

Le  caraet6re  et  le  genie ; 
Quand  il  d^crit  I'Ecosse,  il  ressemble  i  Cocles, 
Enfin  il  est  aveugle,  en  peignant  I'Hibernie. 

O'er  England's  plains  and  fairy  nooks 
With  both  his  eyes  great  Cambden  looks, 
Bleak  Scotia's  hills  he  sees  with  one, 
For  Erin's  beauties  he  has  none. 

Campistron  shared  the  same  fate  as  Comeille. 
His  last  pieces,  among  which  was  Lt  Triomphe 
iPHercuU,  were  his  worst.  Hence  the  following 
epigram : 

A  force  de  forger,  on  devient  forgeron ; 
II  n'en  est  pas  ainsi  du  pauvre  Campistron ; 
Au  lieu  d'avancer,  il  recole 
Voyes  Hereule  I 

The  brawny  blacksmith — forced  to  work  for  hire-^ 
By  dint  of  practice  at  his  blazing  fire. 
Acquires  the  art  his  customers  to  please. 
But  Campistron,  poor  soul,  his  works  confess 
**  Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less," 
Vide  his  last  poor  job — the  Hercules. 

The  following  epitaph  on  R6n6  Chopin,  a  dis- 
tinguished civilian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  la 
interesting  for  its  attempt  at  Latin  rhyme. 

Chopinus  hie  oubat 
Memoriae  thesaurus  et  penus  legum, 
Tota  Gallia  nunc  gemit  Cbopinum, 
Audi  municipes  gemunt  alumnnm, 
Cives  Parisii  gemunt  patronum, 
Quem  nunc  Elisii  tenent  colonum. 

The  story  of  the  Roman  daughter  has  often 
been  prettily  told — ^never  more  so  than  in  the 
quatrain  wluch  was  affixed  by  a  Flemish  engraver 
to  a  copy  of  Rubens*  celebrated  painting. 

Discite  quid  sit  amor !  Lactat  pia  gnata  parentem, 
Quem  miseranda  fames  et  fera  rincla  premunt. 

Tantus  amor  fertur  vitam  meruisse  Cimoni, 
Sicque  fuit  patri  fiUa  facta  parens. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  ask  pardon  for  in- 
troducing into  this  farrago  an  epitaph  on  the  il- 
lustrious father  of  Hebrew  philology. 

Inclita  magnum  oculum  amisit  Germania ;  quando 
Reuchlinus  supetos  (morte  feienie)  petit. 

When  Reuchlin  soared  to  heaven's  eternal  throne. 
Fair  Germany's  great  eye  of  light  was  gone. 

We  have  before  us  another,  of  which  we  can 
give  only  the  translation. 

By  skill  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  lore. 
Our  Reuchlin  lived  as  saint  and  sage  of  yore. 
Pleased,  yet'safprised,  great  Jove  beheld  on  high 
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A  frmi]  man  solve  learning's  last  mystery ; 
And  sent  him  his  diploma  straight  from  heaven, 
Snch  praise  to  triple  scholanhip  is  given,  etc. 

The  Abb6  Maury,  coadjutor  areh-bishop  of 
Paris,  "was  a  man  of  bad  private  cbaracter.  He 
died  in  Rome,  1817,  and  was  carried  off  by  a 
scorbutic  affection,  which  so  diisfigured  his  fea- 
tures, that  in  laying  him  out,  as  is  the  custom 
with  the  bodies  of  dignitaries  of  the  church,  on 
m  Ut  de  parade,  they  were  obliged  to  mask  his 
face.  Pasquin  seized  on  the  circumstance  to 
write  his  epitaph : — 


**  Qni  giace  Msury,  Gallo  porporato, 
Qol  vivo  e  morto  fu  sempre  mascherato." 

**To  writtf  the  tmth  of  him  who  lieth  here  were  an  ancom- 

mon  task. 
Hike  in  life  and  death  he  wore  and  wears  a  mssk." 

But  we  must  stop  lest  our  readers  should  think 
that,  like  Dogberry,  we  are  growing  tedious,  al- 1 
though,  **  for  our  own  part,  if  we  were  as  tedious 
as  a  king,  we  could  find  in  our  heart  to  bestow 
an  our  tediouaness  upon  your  worships." 


F£OH  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Before  the  following  letter  can  belaid  before  our  readers, 
they  will,  doubtless,  have  learned  the  result  of  the  election  in 
France.  If  Louis  Napoleon  be  elected,  as  our  correspon- 
dent demonstrates,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  causes 
which  led  to  his  success ;  if,  however,  some  other  candi- 
dste  shoald  be  the  fortunste  man,  it  will  be  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  the  most  reasonable  predictions  may  be  falsified. 
Ib  either  event,  our  correspondent's  political  reflections 
will  be  read  with  avidity.— [JSci.  ifes*. 

Paris,  November  16,  1848. 

''A  master!  a  master!  Give  us  a  master!"  is 
BOW  the  thought  and  the  aim,  if  not  the  open 
cry  of  all  sensible  Frenchmen  who  take  a  patri- 
otic part  in  the  political  affairs  of  their  country. 

A  sad  and  humiliating  condition  this,  for  a  lead- 
jing  nation  of  Christendom  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  France  is  a  second  time  re- 
duced to  it,  for  having  a  second  time  mistaken 
her  wants  and  her  aptitudes :  for  having  again 
committed  the  error  of  supposing  that  diacon- 
tent  with  one  order  of  things  implied  fitness  for 
another,  and  that  it  must  needs  be  a  less  difficult 
thing  to  maintain  freedom  than  to  win  it.-  She 
willed  the  Republic, — she  tried  it,  and  behold, 
the  wisest  and  best  men  are  already  invoking 
despotism  to  rescue  France  firom  the  fangs  of 
anarchy. 

Yes,  Reaction  has  made  large  strides  within 
a  few  weeks.    Already  it  well  nigh  scopu  dis- 
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guise.  It  almost  declares  itself  aloud  in  the 
street,  at  the  tribune,  from  the  press ;  proclaiming 
its  anti-republican  feelings,  hopes  and  ends.  If 
discretion  yet  counsels  some  reserve  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  these  ends,  they  are  not  the  less 
definite,  nor  th«  means  to  attain  them  less  prompt- 
ly seized.  The  republic  is  despaired  of.  It  is 
no  longer  looked  to  as  able  to  revive  confidence, 
maintain  order,  protect  society,  restore  pros- 
perity and  realize  the  wishes  of  the  patriot. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  It  is  that,  vi4 
despotism,  Conftitutiorud  Monarchy  is  now  the 
end  of  all  who  supported  and  despair  of  the 
moderate  and  honest  republic.  The  Republic 
of  '93  reached  Constitutional  Monarchy  after 
traversing  in  an  agony  which  lasted  forty-seven 
years. 

The  Terror, 

The  Consulat, 

The  Empire, 

The  Restoration. 

The  hope  is  now  that  the  Republic  of  1848 
will  reach  the  same  end  through  the  Presidency 
and  the  Empire. 

This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  reasoning  of  the 
men,  who,  moderate,  intelligent  and  patriotic, 
have,  in  Paris  and  in  all  the  departments  of 
France,  since  the  date  of  my  last,  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as 
Presidential  candidate.  I  spoke  of  him  then,  I 
think,  as  almost  certain  to  be  elected.  The  posi- 
tion of  candidates  has  changed  somewhat :  but 
his  has  become  much  stronger.  His  election 
may  now  be  deemed  certain.  To  the  category 
of  his  supporters,  formerly  mentioned,  may  be 
added  nearly  all  the  moderate  republicans  who 
it  was  supposed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  would  vote 
for  General  Cavaignac.  This  personage  has 
lost  even  more  ground  than  his  rival  has  gained. 
The  hopes  that  were  at  one  time  entertained  of 
him  have  vanished.  I  partook  of  them,  trusting 
that  he  would  prove  to  be  the  man  who  would 
conduct  his  country  through  this  trying  crisis, 
and,  if  such  result  were  possible,  finally  establish 
inteUigent  republicanism  in  France.  My  first  i 
suspicions  were  expressed  some  three  or  four 
weeks  ago.  They  are  confirmed.  A  man  of 
mere  vulgar  ambition,  he  failed  as  did  Lamartine, 
to  seize  the  glorious  opportunity  which  events 
presented  of  placing  himself  in  history  beside  our 
still  unique  Washington !  The  world  will  produce 
ten  Napoleons  ere  another  Washington  will 
brighten  the  pages  of  its  history.  Soon  after 
the  late  hopeful  nominations  which  called  Du- 
faure  and  Vivien  to  his  councils,  nominations 
which  tended  to  centre  upon  him  the  hopes  of 
the  moderates,  and  which,  had  they  been  hon- 
estly vindicative  of  his  own  political  tendencies, 
would  have  justified  those  hopes,  Cavaignac  com- 
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pletely  falsified  all  expectations  and  alienated  I  enormous  numbers  all  over  the   republic.     At 
his  friends  among  the  moderates  by  a  series  of  whose  expense  ?  it  is  asked — Cavaignac  b  a  poor 

and  abuse  of  the  secret  funds  is  more  than 


alarming  nominations  of  an  opposite  character. 
He  appointed  to  a  most  immortant  posti  upon 
which  the  tranquility  of  the  capital  mainly  de- 
pended, Recurt,  a  confederate  ofFieschi^  the  royal 
assassin.  The  inveteracy  of  his  advanced  republi- 
canism, the  insincerity  and  interested  motive  of  his 
temporary  separation  from  the  dangerous  men 
with  whom  he  has  ever  held  political  communion 
were  no  longer  to  be  doubted.  It  is  asserted  and 
denied  in  a  manner  that  almost  proves  the  as- 
sertion to  be  true,  that  on  the  eve  of  the  political 
combination  which  placed  Dufaure  and  Vivien  in 
office,  their  places  were  offered  to  Ledru  Rollin 
and  Flocon.     It  is  certain  that  the  eliminated 


man 

vaguely  hinted  it.  Great,  but  it  is  believed,  una- 
vailing efforts  are  made  to  secure  for  him  the 
votes  of  the  army.  Two  copies  of  the  biogra- 
phy are  distributed  to  each  officer,  and  two  to  the 
privates  of  each  company.  It  is  said  to  be  pub- 
licly read  in  each  company  from  eleven  to  one 
o*clock,  and  the  soldier  who  fails  to  attend  the 
reading  incurs  a  penalty.  But  it  all  will  not  do. 
An  uninteDigent  enthusiasm,  daily  more  and  more 
developing  itself,  is  sweeping  France  to  the  sup- 
port of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte!  With  the 
army  and  the  uniutelligent,  unreflecting,  ardent 
mass  of  the  population,  Bonaparte  and  the  em- 


functionaries  received  their  conges  with  remarka-  nire  is  the  end.  A  vague  future  of  grandeur  and 
ble  equanimity  of  temper.  They  almost  thanked  knilitary  glory  captivates  dieir  imagination  and 
their  estimable  friend,  the  chief  the  executive  lurges  them  on.  French  temperament  cannot  re- 
council,  for  relieving  them  from  the  burden  of  jsist  an  attraction  of  this  sort.  The  present  is 
office,  and  they  and  their  friends  continue  to  ex-  Jneither  grand  and  imposing  without^  or  tranquil 
hibit  toward  him  an  affectionate  reserve  which 
argues  a  belief  that,  in  acting  as  he  did,  their 
chief  reluctantly  obeyed  a  political  necessity, 
whose  empire  would  be  thrown  off  as  soon  as 
circumstances  should  permit.  To  be  sure,  the 
prefect  of  the  police,  an  advanced  republican, 
resigned  with  an  amusing  eclat  of  red  repub- 
licanism. The  worthy  prefect  was  either  not 
in  the  secret  of  the  Dufaure  and  Vivien  nomi- 
nations, or  his  conduct  was  a  well  devised  ruse 
meant  to  persuade  the  moderates  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  breach  between  Cavaignac  and  his  old 
friends.  It  has  failed  of  its  effect.  Cavaignac 
is  still  the  only  serious  and  formidable  competitor 
with  Louis  Napoleon  for  the  presidency.  But 
his  supporters  will  be  few  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  official  influence.  If  he  would  descend  from 
office  and  base  his  claims  upon  his  sole  per- 
sonal pretensions  his  chances  would  be  null. 
Pas  si  bete  !  In  spite  of  the  puritanism  which  he 
professed  he  is  using  with  as  much  unscrupulous- 
ness  and  more  selflsimess  than  Ledru  Rollin  all 
the  means  and  appliances  of  power  to  secure  his 
election.  Telegraphs  are  in  constant  play.  His 
agents  scour  the  provinces.  His  friends,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly,  public  indignation 
having  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  project  of 
sending  them  as  official  commissaries  through  the 
country,  are  voting  themselves  leave  of  absence 
and  leaving  Paris  almost  en  masse,  to  electioneer 
in  his  favor.  Promises  are  squandered  with  cor- 
rupt profusion.  Prefects  and  other  provincial 
functionaries  are  revoked  and  appointed  with 
sole  reference  to  their  greater  or  less  subservi- 
ency in  favor  of  his  candidacy.  A  pocket  biog- 
raphy has  been  prepared  utidor  the  especial  su- 
pervision, it  is  said  (not  in  the  title  page)  of  the 
General  himself.    This  biography  is  franked  in 


and  prosperous  within.  Change!  Change!  But 
beside  this  ardent  and  growing  mass  whose  as- 
pect is  BO  threatening  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
and  marching  with  them,  is  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  and  a  powerful  fraction  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  comprising  perhaps  the  greatest 
part  of  the  wealth,  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the 
country,  with  whom  Louis  Napoleon  is  but  the 
nuans^  the  Empire  (if  it  needs  must  be  accepted) 
but  a  temporary  provisional  state  of  transition  to 
terminate  as  soon  as  events  will  permit  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  C onstitutional  monarchy.  In  the 
club  of  the  Rue  Poitiers  composed  of  the  moderate 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  comprising 
all  the  members  who  are  deemed  reactwnist^ 
Thiers,  Mole,  Duvergier  d'Hauranne,  Fould,  Bar- 
rot,  Berryer,|Larochejacquelein,  Remusat,  &c., 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  hundred,  a  wajcm 
friend  of  Cavaignac  proposed  that  the  club  should 
declare  itself  and  formally  recommend  to  the 
county  its  favorite  candidate.  Thirty-seven  only 
declared  in  favor  of  the  project.  Thiers  took  the 
floor  and,  in  an  able  speech,  dissuaded  the  mem- 
bers from  thus  committing  themselves,  and  clearly 
developed  the  wily  policy  his  friends  are  pursu- 
ing. He  opened  with  declaring  his  own  disin- 
terestedness in  the  presidential  question  except 
as  a  private  French  citizen.  He  was  not  a  can- 
didate for  the  office,  nor  for  a  ministry  under  any 
future  President.  He  knew  neither  Bonaparte  or 
Cavaignac,  felt  no  partiality  for  one  or  the  other 
as  individuals.  But  they  were  the  only  two  com- 
petitors who  had  any  chance  of  success.  One 
of  them  must  be  accepted — ^the  adoption  of  a 
third  would  only  tend  to  divide  the  popular  vote 
and  throw  the  election  into  the  Assembly.  This 
was  by  all  means  to  be  avoided — the  Assembly 
would  infallibly  elect  General  Cavaignac — but 
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his  candidacy  conld  not  possibly  be  accepted  by  |  complacency.  To  these,  perhaps,  will  be  added 
the  '*  moderate  party"  unless  certain  engagements  |  throughout  the  provinces,  some  personal  friends 
were  had  with  him  and  guaranties  exacted — ^this '  and  admirers  of  poetry.  But  History  will  tell 
it  was  not  proposed  to  do— the  continued  danger-  that  he  was  voted  for.     This  will  gratify  his 


ons  sympathy  of  the  Greneral  with  the  advanced 
repnblicanawas  notorious — ^in  the  present  state  of 
things  it  was  evident  that  moderate  vote  would 
be  given  almost  unanimously  to  the  prince  Louis 
Napoleon — an  irresistible  entrainement  was  con- 
centrating the  votes  of  the  country  upon  him. 
This  efitmtfiemenl  is  complained  of — ^it  is  said  we 
craghtto  resist  it — hot  the  moderates  did  not  create 
it — ^they  cannot  control  it.  The  advanced  republi- 
cans must  thank  themselves  alone  if  they  see 
France  throwing  itself  with  endiusiasm  from 
their  embraces  into  the  anas  of  Prince  Louis. 
^Therefore,"  concluded  M.  Thiers,"  no  candi- 
date in  the  name  of  the  moderates !  A  nomina- 
tion of  Oavaignac  without  guaranty  is  impossi- 
ble— a  third  candidate  would  prevent  many  mode- 
rate voters  from  supporting  Louis  Bonaparte,  and 
make  certain  the  unconditional  election  of  Co- 
vaignac  by  the  Assembly.  Let  every  one  get  out 
of  the  difficulty  as  best  he  can,  and  vote  for 
President  as  his  conscience  shall  dictate." 

In  a  few  days  after  this  speech,  the  Consfitu- 
Honnelf  which  is  perhaps  the  most  influential 
journal  in  France,  known  to  be  published  under 
the  inspiration  of  M.  Thiers,  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  the  Prince  Louis.  The  Presse  had  some 
weeks  previously  taken  the  lead,  and  is  absolutely 
rabid  in  its  attacks  upon  Gen.  Oavaignac.  But 
mortified  vanity,  personal  spite,  and  mortal  re- 
venge dictate  the  articles  of  the  Presse.  They 
are  read,  laughed  at,  admired :  but,  their  origin 
being  known,  they  are  utteriy  destitute  of  all 
moral  influence.  Emile  de  Girardin,  editor  of 
the  Presse,  enjoys  here  a  reputation  about  as  en- 
viable as  that  of  the  editor  of  a  certain  leading 
New  York  journal.  Delegates  from  a  conven- 
tion of  departmental  editors,  assembled  in  Paris, 
have  just  decided  unanimously  to  adopt  the  can- 
didacy of  Louis  Napoleon.  Marshal  Bugeaud 
has  formally  withdrawn  firom  the  Ust,  in  order 
not  to  divide  the  moderate  votes  in  the  approach- 
b^  election.  He  earnestly  exhorts  his  friends  to 
concentrate  dieir  suf^ortupon  '*  a  man  to  whom 
the  general  assent  can  give  sufficient  strength  to 
CfMtrol  the  present  and  consolidate  the  future." 
Doubt  existed  at  first  as  to  whom  he  alluded.  It 
is  now  certain  that  he  supports  Prince  Louis. 
Cren.  Changamier  also  declined  running  in  order 
not  to  divide  the  moderate  vote.  Lamartine  says 
he  is  not  a  candidate,  but  his  patriotism  will  not 
permit  him  to  refiose  to  serve  if  elected.  The 
eonecientioiis  man !  He  has  no  chance  whatever. 
None  will  throw  away  their  votes  upon  him,  ex- 
cept his  faithful  constituents  of  Macon,  who  wear 
his  collar  with  remaikable  unanimity  and  self 


amour  propre — and  he  hopes  a  litde  note  will  be 
added  explaining  how  the  worthy  man  was  per- 
secuted, and  showing  how  undeservedly  the  fic- 
kle people  dashed  him  from  the  giddy  height  of 
popularity.  Raspail  is  no  longer  talked  of,  but 
he  will  doubtless  parade  at  the  polls  on  the  10th 
of  next  month,  his  horde  of  blood  red  democrats. 
Ledru  Rollin  holds  out  and  is  the  avowed  chief 
and  candidate  of  the  Mountain.  He  has  no 
chance  whatever  of  success.  There  is  yet  no 
sign  of  such  a  thing,  but  it  would  not  surprise 
me,  considering  the  skill  of  their  tactics  at  aJl 
past  elections,  if  the  socialists,  red  republicsms, 
and  all  who  hold  to  the  Republic,  were  to  with- 
draw Raspail  and  Ledru  Rollin,  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly succeed,  and  adopt  Oavaignac,  whose  re- 
publicanism cannot  be  doubted.  The  Geujoral, 
I  have  no  doubt,  disgusted  with  his  new  friends, 
the  ^*  Moderates,"  would  accept  the  nomination 
and  sign  the  contract :  not  that  he  is  ambitious 
of  office — ^the  disinterested  man ! — ^but  merely  to 
save  the  Republic  from  danger.  For  really  I  think 
that  no  sensible  man  can  be  a  serious  republican 
and  give  his  vote  to  Prince  Louis.  A  combina- 
tion of  this  sort,  resolutely  executed,  would  give 
Gen.  Oavaignac  a  much  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess than  he  has  at  present.  But  even  that  would, 
I  think,  fail. 

The  agitation  of  the  red  republicans,  by  means 
of  banquets,  is  most  actively  prosecuted  in  the 
departments  as  at  Paris.  I  must  give  you  a  spe- 
cimen of  their  toasts : 

"  To  the  Red  Republic !  The  Republic  of  the 
laboring  man !" 

"Vive  Barbes!  Vive  Ledru  Rollin!  Hurrah 
for  Hell !" 

»*  Vive  la  Guillotine  ! 

"Down  with  chateaux!  Down  with  roads! 
Down  with  horses  !  Down  with  carriages !" 

"  To  the  abolition  of  Wages !" 

"  To  the  democratic  and  social  Republic  !" 

"To  Universal  Fraternity!" 

"  To  the  strong  men !  To  the  men  courageous 
and  valiant  in  the  cause  of  Humanity!  Men 
whose  names  serve  as  guides,  supports  and  ex- 
amples to  degenerated  beings !  To  all  those 
whom  History  calls  Heroes !  To  Brutus !  To 
Oataline !  To  Jesus  Ohrist !  To  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate !  To  Attila !  To  all  the  thinkers  of  the  mid- 
dle age !  To  all  thinkers  in  misfortune !  To  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  his  pupil  Maximilian 
Robespierre  !  To  the  democratic  republicans  of 
the  present  generation,  Louis  Blanc !  Barbes ! 
Raspail !  Ledru  Rollm !  Proudhon !  There !  To 
all  the  Brntuses  of  Royalty !  To  all  the  Gracchi  of 
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Property !  To  General  Association !  To  the  Uni- 
versal confederation  of  peoples  !'* 
*'  To  the  Union  of  European  Democrats  !*' 
'*  To  the  Union  of  the  Democrats  and  Social- 
ists of  all  countries !" 

On  Friday  last,  I  strolled  out  upon  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  Planks  and  heaps  of  timber 
were  scattered  all  over  the  square.  Several  hun- 
dred workmen  were  busy  erecting  the  masts,  al- 
tar, and  scaffolding  necessary  for  the  Fete  to  be 
given  on  Sunday,  in  honor  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  New  Constitution.  Thousands  of  idle 
workmen  and  spectators  occupied  the  space  with- 
out the  lines,  including  the  space  in  which  the 
preparations  were  going  on.  But  I  observed 
numerous  detachments  of  soldiers  posted  near, 
and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  occupied 
by  several  battalions.  "  Why  this  accumulation 
of  troops  ?*'  I  demanded. 

*'  It  is  to  protect  the  workmen,'*  was  the  re- 
ply. **  The  workmen  who  are  unemployed,  have 
come  up  in  large  numbers  and  insist  upon  the 
retirement  of  those  at  work  and  the  cessation  of 
the  work !  Now  they  demand  to  be  employed 
too :  and  that  the  other  be  dismissed.  This  has 
been  refused,  but  to  pacify  them  it  has  been  pro- 
mised that  they  shall  have  the  clearing  away  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  fete  on  Monday." 

£lle  est  belle  ta  Republique  ! 

Were  I  a  Frenchman,  I  should  join  in  the  cry, 

A  Master!  A  Master !  Give  us  a  Master ! 

W.  W.  M. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


A  New-Year's  Tete-a-Tete  with  our  Patrons. 

Most  pensive  public, — ^readers  and  patrons, — 
we  claim  the  prerogative  of  the  season  to  obtrude 
ourselves  upon  you  in  editorial  plurality,  for  a 
little  social  converse,  prefaced  by  the  greeting  of 
«» a  Happy  New- Year !"  To  you,  discerning  and 
inexorable  critic,  whose  reluctant  commendations 
we  have  won  during  the  past  twelvemonth,  we 
would  say  a  word,  in  the  comfortable  atmosphere 
of  your  study,  touching  the  present  condition  of 
periodical  literature.  To  you,  tried  and  fast 
friend  of  our  magazine  for  many  lustrums,  whose 
kind  encouragement  has  inspired  our  efforts  and 
whose  name  is  enrolled  not  upon  the  dark  list  of 
our  delinquent  subscribers,  we  have  thanks  to 
express,  ab  mo  ptctort,  from  the  bottom  of  our 


heart.  And  into  thy  ear,  fair  feminine  patron, 
whose  fingers  have  turned  over  our  pages  each 
month  (sometimes  approvingly)  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  we  would  whisper  such  pleasant  things 
things  as  should  most  commend  us  to  thy  favor- 
able regard.  To  win  the  guerdon  of  thy  smiles, 
we  would  invoke  the  gift  of  eloquence,  which 
fell  upon  our  prototype  of  old, — the  Messenger 
of  the  ancient  mythology, — ^who,  with  flying 
hands  and  feet,  bore  around  the  missives  of  Ju- 
piter. We  move  not,  perhaps,  with  the  celerity 
of  the  god,  for  the  talaria  were  more  rapid  tfaaa 
the  U.  S.  Mail.  We  are  fain  to  hope,  however, 
that  our  caduceus, — ^which  is  a  steel-pen  of  Gil- 
lott's  manufacture, — is  not  without  its  potent  in- 
fluences, though  it  wants,  we  trust,  one  property 
of  the  twisted  snakes — that  of  putting  you  quiet- 
ly to  sleep. 

The  New- Year  is  upon  us.  It  awakens  in  all 
thinking  persons  feelings  similar  to  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  advent  of  its  predecessor,  only 
deepening  them  into  a  more  impressive  solemni- 
ty. A  review  of  the  intervening  months  will 
show  us  how  little  we  have  profited  by  the  les- 
sons we  then  drew  from  it,  while  the  old  maa 
with  the  glass  and  the  scythe  is  still  as  relentless 
as  when  his  iron  reign  was  lamented  in  the  lyrics 
of  the  Roman  poet,  eighteen  centuries  ago.  If 
we  would  take  the  trouble,  such  of  us  as  have  cast 
a  half-hour's  retrospect  upon  the  year  just  gone 
by,  to  set  down  our  individual  reflections  with 
even  tolerable  fidelity,  we  should  write  out  a  ho- 
mily, worth  our  while  to  look  over  and  ponder 
in  coming  time.  Such,  however,  is  not  now  our 
own  design.  It  will  be  more  to  our  taste  (and 
we  doubt  not  to  your  own)  to  look  upon  the  sea- 
son in  its  mirthful  point  of  view,  as  Churchill 
has  described  it  in  a  single  distich, 

*'  Frore  Jaaoary,  leader  of  the  year, 

M inced-piea  in  ran  and  calves-head  in  the  rear," 

and  to  consider  it  in  its  connection  with  Christ- 
mas, blest  season  of  innocent  enjoyment.  Let  us 
hope  then  that  you  have  all  spent  the  holidays 
with  temperate  hilarity, — ^the  critic  forgetting  his 
vocation  to  be  severe,  the  indulgent  reader  with 
keen  zest  for  the  jokes,  that  **  come  in  with  the 
candles"  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  our  fair  friend, 
in  the  very  exuberance  of  her  joyous  nature,  dif- 
fusing around  her  the  enchantment  of  mirth,  and 
filling  the  old  house  with  the  incalculable  music 
of  laughter,  whose  echoes  wiU  long  linger  in  the 
parental  halls !  Let  us  hope  that  you  have,  one 
and  all,  been  prodigiously  happy,  after  the  man- 
ner of  your  forefathers,  in  honorable  observance 
of  one  of  their  wisest  and  most  ancient  customs. 
For  we  regard  with  especial  favor  all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  time,  which  they  have  transmitted 
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to  na, — the  interchange  of  presents  among  the 
members  of  the  household,  the  Christmas  Tree, 
the  bowl  of  egg-nogg  and  the  kindly  superstition 
of  old  Santa  Glaus,  riding  in  his  chariot  above 
the  tops  of  the  houses  and  descending  the  chim- 
ney at  midnight  to  dispense  bon-bons  to  all  good 
boys  and  girls,  who  hang  up  their  stockings  to 
receive  them.  We  trust  these  rites  will  never 
IJEdl  into  desuetude,  for  they  find  their  origin  in 
the  alfeetions  and  serve  to  brighten  the  rugged 
pathway  of  duty.  By  their  agency,  the  feelings 
are  rendered  perennially  fresh,  and  though  we 
are  but  too  painfully  sensible  of  the  flight  of  time, 
as  each  year  is  consigned  to  the  irrevocable  past, 
yet  in  the  sports  of  Christmas,  we  find  a  rejuve- 
nixing  influence  and  we  become  young  again  for 
a  season.  Casting  the  mind's  eye  back  through 
the  shadowy  vistas  of  memory,  we  see  ourselves 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  distance,  as  we  were  in 
the  Christmas  frolics  of  our  youth,  before  the 
cares  of  the  world  had  environed  us  or  one  stain 
had  fallen  upon  the  tablets  of  our  hearts,  and  we 
enter  unreservedly  into  the  amusements  of  the 
little  children  around  our  firesides,  and  speak 
and  ttiink  and  act  even  as  before  we  had  put 
away  childish  things ! 

But  we  are  interrupted  here  by  the  exclama- 
tions of  our  patrons,  who  desire  to  take  part  in 
our  tete^'Ute. 

^  Sir,'*  says  our  critic,  **your  rhetoric  is  atro- 
cioas,  and  if  you  persist  in  mixing  your  figures, 
as  in  the  last  sentence,  1*11  have  no  more  of  it." 
**  Go  on,"  says  our  indulgent  reader,  '*  go  on!" 
**Good  Mr.  Editor,"  interposes  the  silvery 
voice  of  our  fair  friend,  **you  are  talking  of 
Christmas,  without  reflecting  that  it  has  gone  by 
and  there's  an  end  of  it.  Consider  too  that  the 
subject  has  been  treated  fully  by  Wilson  and  Ir- 
ving." 

To  the  queralous  objection  to  our  rhetoric,  we 
shall  not  reply.  Its  author  is  the  very  lago  of 
literature,  and  is  **  nothing  if  not  critical." 

For  the  encouraging  plaudit  of  our  indulgent 
reader,  we  are  truly  grateful. 

And  to  you,  sweet  lady,  we  would  say  that 
ywr  remark  is  not  without  reason,  for  Christmas 
had  been  most  extensively  '*  done"  in  the  maga- 
sins  line,  before  we  assumed  the  calling  of  an 
editor.  Yet  in  view  of  this  and  of  the  indispu- 
tsUe  fact  that  the  happy  day,  with  all  its  delight- 
fid  concomitants  (gastronomical  and  otherwise) 
has  gone  to  return  no  more,  we  must  be  par- 
doned for  dwelling  upon  it  a  little  longer,  for 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  we  cc/iild 
adequately  depict  the  delights  of  a  certain  C  hrist- 
mas  we  spent  a  few  years  since,  if  we  did  but 
lay  down  the  outlines,  as  Retzsch  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  the  old  ballads,  we  should  produce  a  do- 
mestic piece  that  Christopher  North  might  look 


upon  with  satisfaction  and  Geofirey  Crayon  with 
envy. 

—  It  was  a  country  Christmas,  in  cismontane 
Virginia,  where  the  houses  are  all  remarkable  for 
fine  names  and  large  hospitality.  There  were 
great  roaring  fires  in  the  chimney-places,  and 
arm-chairs  with  damask  cushions  in  the  parlors, 
which  might  have  stood  in  a  Pictorial  Dictiona- 
ry as  the  symbolical  definition  of  luxury,  and  the 
cookery  was  so  effectively  managed  as  to  recall 
the  apostrophe  made  by  Sidney  Smith,  the  Api- 
cius  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  a  dinner  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  dishes  were  the 
poetry  of  the  kitchen  and  they  were  flanked  by 
decanters  of  **  wine,  as  rich  in  years  as  Horace 
sings."  AU  these  were  but  the  accessories  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  charming  society  of  the 
family.  But  hold  I  we  shall  not  commit  such  a 
profanation  of  the  Lares  as  to  "  print"  our  most 
kind  and  generous  entertainers.  If  their  eyes 
should  wander  over  these  pages  and  they  should 
read  what  we  do  here  relate,  perchance  they  may 
remember  how  we  passed  the  joyous  moments  of 
that  happy  time.  The  ladies  will  recollect  how 
merry  we  were  in  making  the  egg-nogg,  and  how 
we  arranged  the  Christmas  Tree  with  all  man- 
ner and  variety  of  impossible  fruit  and  hung  the 
festal  lights  in  its  branches,  and  how  we  danced 
all  the  week  long  and  wrote  charades  and  son- 
nets on  the  departing  year !  And  when  at  last 
the  year  left  us,  amid  snow  and  wind,  we  were 
loth  to  lose  him,  and  caught  at  his  skirts,  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  song, 

"  He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 
A  jollier  jiear  we  shall  not  see, 
Bat  tho*  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And  tbo*  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me  I 

Old  year,  yon  must  not  go. 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 

Such  joy  as  you  bare  seen  with  us. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go !" 

Alas  i  several  years  have  glided  by  into  the 
shadowy  land,  since  that  holiday !  May  all  future 
holidays  prove  to  us  and  to  you,  gracious  readers, 
as  pleasing  and  delightsome  ! 

But  we  must  put  an  end  to  our  Christmas  phan- 
tasmagoria, or  the  light  will  go  out  in  our  magic- 
lantern  before  we  have  exhibited  all  our  appari- 
tions,^-or,  to  be  less  figurative  and  more  intelli- 
gible, we  must  hasten  to  speak  of  other  matters, 
to  which  we  have  already  casually  alluded. 

There  could  be  no  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive volume,  in  the  range  of  literary  dtsid- 
erato,  than  a  history  of  English  periodical  litera- 
ture, from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  and  we 
are  surprised  that  the  subject  has  never  sugges- 
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ted  itself  to  the  consideration  of  authors.  In 
connection  with  this,  it  would  surely  not  be  an 
idle  task  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  its  influence 
at  this  day,  to  show  what  offices  it  subserves  and 
to  set  forth  the  duties  and  respousibilities  that 
attach  to  its  conductors.  The  influence  of  the 
periodical  press  is  undoubtedly  great,  eonunen- 
surate,  perhaps,  with  that  of  the  newspaper  press 
or  the  hustings.  It  is  true  that  the  magazine 
does  not  immediately  afiect  the  action  of  men, 
in  the  practical  working  of  political  institutions, 
as  the  newspaper  or  the  popular  orator.  But  in 
the  political  wisdom  which  it  embodies  (we  speak 
of  the  periodical  press  in  its  largest  sense)  and 
in  the  inculcation  of  broad  views  of  society  and 
of  the  race,  it  operates  on  minds  that  **  move  the 
world."  It  is  thus,  in  shaping  the  intellect,  and, 
to  some  extent,  in  forming  the  character,  that  its 
influence  though  unperceived,  is  most  pow- 
erful. It  is  at  once  the  conservator  of  pub> 
lie  morals,  and  the  exponent  of  a  new  and 
recognized  philosophy,  and  may  be  said  to  sus- 
tain the  same  relation  to  the  hustings,  that  the 
Porch  and  the  Academy  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
bore  to  the  rostrum,  that  **  fulmined  over  Greece." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  anMl  one  not  very  general- 
ly considered,  that  the  periodical  press  of  our 
day,  in  its  manifold  publications,  unites  in  itself 
many  offices  that  in  former  days  have  been  kept 
apart.  The  great  modem  Essayist  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  crowning  glory  of  Addison  to  have 
**  reconciled  wit  and  virtue  after  a  long  and  pain- 
iiil  separation,  during  which  wit  had  been  led 
astray  by  profligacy  and  virtue  by  fanaticism." 
This  reconciliation  was  effected  in  those  remark- 
able sheets, — the  origin  of  our  reviews  and  maga- 
zines,— which  served  up  the  follies  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  be  discussed  with  the  rolls  upon 
the  breakfast-tables  of  the  metropolitans.  Since 
that  day,  the  magazine  has  been  both  the 
teacher  and  the  toy,  the  prophet  and  the  play- 
thing, the  guide  and  the  jester  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic. To  us  it  is  what  the  Coffee-House  was  to 
the  literary  man  of  an  earlier  period, — a  medi- 
um through  which  he  may  commune  with  the 
best  thinkers  and  choicest  wits  of  his  time.  In- 
stead of  the  Grecian  and  WilFs,  the  English- 
man has  now  Blackwood  and  the  Edinburgh, 
and  he  receives  the  wisdom  and  pleasantry  of 
his  distinguished  literary  countrymen  through 
their  pages,  as  of  yore  the  chosen  few  caught  the 
remarks  of  Dryden  at  his  accustomed  evening 
resort. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  purpose  of 
the  periodical  press  is  discharged  in  developing 
the  literary  taste  and  eliciting  the  latent  talent  of 
the  country.  It  may  with  safety  be  said  that  by 
far  the  most  valuable  and  permanent  portion  of 
the  literature  of  Europe  and  America,  for  many 


years  past,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  public 
through  the  reviews  and  magazines.  To  sustain 
this  position,  we  might  refer  to  Hazlitt,  Camp- 
bell, Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Legar^,  Everett,  and  a 
host  of  others.  And  we  might  take  a  step  fur- 
ther and  assert  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  re- 
view was  not  only  the  vehicle  but  the  cause  of  the 
intellectual  effort.  If  this  be  granted,  it  follows 
that  periodicals  are  most  useful,  in  the  highest 
walk  of  usefulness,  awakening  the  powers  of 
the  mind  to  an  energy,  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  kindled,  rendering  more  delicate  the  per- 
ception of  intellectual  beauty,  inducing  **  an  in- 
nocent homage  to  the  sweet  idols  of  art,"  and 
causing  to  be  spread  around  us  those  tranquil 
delights  that  find  their  source  only  in  a  refined 
and  flourishing  literature. 

It  is  in  this  view  of  the  case,  as  connected 
with  the  growth  and  establishment  of  a  wide  in- 
tellectual domain  among  us,  that  we  regard  with 
so  much  interest  the  success  of  periodicals  in  the 
Southern  States.  We  do  profess  to  be  zealous 
in  behalf  of  Southern  proficiency  in  all  that  tends 
to  ennoble  and  dignify  mankind.  Fourteen  yean 
has  the  Messenger  toiled  with  unremitting  assi- 
duity in  this  cause — ^fourteen  years  has  it  con- 
tended with  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and 
discouraging,  that  through  its  humble  instrumen- 
tality the  South  might  produce  something  of  en- 
during value  in  the  worid  of  letters,  something 
worthy  of  its  great  mental  resources.  In  look- 
ing over  the  field  of  the  Messenger's  labors,  the 
present  Editor  is  glad  to  think  that  its  mission 
has  not  been  altogether  unregarded,  and  liiat 
he  can  discern,  here  and  there,  unerring  signs  of 
increasing  attention  to  the  cause  of  literature. 
The  SoDTHERiY  Quarterly  Review,  since  its 
resuscitation  a  few  years  since,  has  put  forth  pa- 
pers of  a  most  meritorious  character,  as  in  the 
pabny  days,  when  Charleston  had  grown  al- 
most Athenian  in  literary  acumen,— our  friend 
and  contemporary,  De  Bow,  contrives  to  culti- 
vate the  exotics  of  poesy  among  the  cotton  plants 
of  Louisiana  and  to  mingle  polite  learning  with 
the  dry  statistics  of  a  mercantile  magazine, — 
and  within  the  past  year,  a  most  deserving  week- 
ly Journal,  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette, 
has  been  started  in  Georgia,  and  bids  fair  to  at- 
tain the  highest  rank  of  excellence.  Brethren  of 
the  Southern  periodical  press,  we  are  co-workers 
in  a  great  design, — let  us  put  away  from  us  all  en- 
vyings  and  evil-speakings,  let  us  bear  each  other's 
burdens,  and  work  patiently  after  our  purpose, 
and  when  at  last  the  South  shall  take  her  posi- 
tion in  the  rolls  of  literary  distinction,  as  one  by- 
one  the  stars  of  her  galaxy  appear,  let  us  hail 
them, 

"  like  some  watcher  of  the  skif  a 
IVhtn  a  new  ptaiui  swims  into  his  ken,'" 
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B  J  unity  of  action,  we  shall  thus  effect  a  splen- 
did  result,  elevating  the  aims  of  the  Southern  in- 
tellect, allaying  the  agitations  of  party  strife,  and 
working  out  a  high  social  agency  hy  banishing 
firom  among  us  that  bane  of  all  improvement, — 
**  cheap  literature,"  **  if  that  can  be  called  cheap 
in  any  sense  of  the  term,  (as  President  Everett 
baa  BO  well  remarked)  which  begins  by  costing 
a  man  his  eyesight,  and,  if  it  have  any  influence, 
must,  much  of  it,  end  in  depraving  his  taste  and 
■ubverting  his  morals." 

People  of  the  South !  We  appeal  to  you  in  be- 
half of  your  literary  magazines,  give  them  not  a 
meagre  and  reluctant  support, — they  are  your 
representatives  in  the  great  colleges  of  civiliza- 
tion,— ^by  them  ye  are  judged,  and  as  they  are 
entitled  to  critical  regard,  so  your  taste  is  rated. 
You  are  supporting  by  your  patronage  much  the 
greater  portion  of  Northern  periodical  literature ; 
Will  you  not  yield  to  your  own  the  same  favora- 
ble notice  ?  We  ask  not  that  your  subscriptions 
should  be  withdrawn  firom  Northern  magazines 
to  be  bestowed  upon  us.  Not  at  all.  Many  of 
our  Northern  contemporaries  are  most  worthy  of 
your  favor,  but  while  you  are  keeping  them 
alive,  do  not  refuse  us  the  vital  aura  of  your  Five 
Dollars  per  annum ! 

Most  pensive  public,  a  word  about  the  Mes- 
senger.   It  is  now  entering  its  Fifteenth  Volume. 
Thanks  to  you,  it  is  firndy  established  upon  an 
enduring  basis.    The  new  and  costly  dress  in 
which  the  present  number  appeare  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  the  editor's  confidence  that  he  can 
maintain  its  reputation.    He  would  most  ear- 
nestly beg  of  the  Messenger's  friends,  however, 
their  best  efforts  to  increase  its  circulation,  by 
which  means  alone  he  can  hope  to  make  it  what 
it  should  be — a  magazine  worthy,  in  all  respects, 
of  the  great  section  of  the  union  whose  name  it 
bean, — a  mirror  in  which  Southern  taste  and 
leaning  shall  be  faithfully  and  accurately  re- 
flected.    This  substantial  assistance  is  the  more 
urgently  solicited  from  the  consideration  that  the 
Editor  has  not  deemed  it  proper  to  resort  to  the 
ordinary  expedients  of  wholesale   puffing  and 
tawdry  decorations  to  catch  the  popular  eye,  but 
has  placed  the  work  before  the  public  9okly  upon 
t^  opni  merits^  believing  that  simple  excellence 
would  sooner  or  later  be  sought  after  for  its  in- 
trinsic value.     Is  it  asking  too  much,  then,  of 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  Messenger,  to  invite 
them  to  make  an  effort  to  enlarge  its  list  of  sub- 
scribeis  ?     With  proper  exertions  on  their  part, 
the  Editor  would  be  enabled  to  publish  such  a 
magaaune  as  the  South  might  well  point  to  with 
feelings  of  honest  pride.     In  the  pursuance  of 
this  purpose,  he  entreats  public  favor  and  patron- 
age, only  promising  that  his  best  energies  shall 
be  called  forth  for  its  ultimate  accomplishment. 


NOTICES  OP  NEW  WORKS. 


Bkief  Appial  to  Public  Opinion,  in  a  series  of  Ex- 
ceptions to  the  course  and  action  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  from  1644  to  1848,  affecting  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
By  U.  B.  Bascooo,  A.  L.  P.  Greece,  and  C.  B.  Parsons, 
Southern  Commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  the  Pro- 
perty Question  between  the  two  Churches.  Louisville, 
Ky.  Published  by  John  Early,  Agent  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  Morton  and  Grisvbold,  Prin- 
ters.   1848. 

Such  is  the  cumbrous  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  about  200 
pages,  which  has  been  on  our  table  for  sometime  past  It 
was  written,  we  presume,  by  Doctor  Basoom.  Who  else 
could  have  written  such  a  book  ?  It  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  very  spirited,  not  to  say  acrimonious  controversyi 
which  has  raged  with  but  little  abatement,  ever  since  the 
General  Conference  of  1844,  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York;  at  which  time,  there  was,  by  consent  of  parties,  a 
division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  into  two  separate  and  independent  church  organi- 
zations. This  division  grew  out  of  the  great  Slavery  Ques- 
tion. A  Plan  of  Separation,  as  it  is  called,  was  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  securing  equal  rights  and  privileges  to 
each  branch  of  the  Church,  and  providing  for  an  equitable 
division  of  all  the  property  and  funds  of  the  Church.  Com* 
missioners  were  also  appointed  under  the  Plan,  for  both 
branches  of  the  Church,  who  were  authorized  as  agents  of 
ihe  Conference  to  divide  the  property,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  deed  of  separation.  The  Southern  Commis- 
sioners, it  seems,  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  proceed 
with  the  work  assigned  to  them,  but  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Northern  branch  of  the  church  refused  to  act  in  the 
premises.  The  result  was,  four  years  elapsed  without  any 
thing  having  been  done  for  the  adjustment  of  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  contracting  parties.  At  the  late  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  held  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  in  May  last,  the  whole  Plan  of  Separa- 
tion adopted  in  1844,  was,  by  a  formal  act  of  the  Confer- 
ence declared  a  **  nullity,"  because  of  the  alleged  failure  of 
the  Annual  Conferences  to  recommend,  by  a  three-fourths 
majority,  the  division  of  the  funds  vested  in  the  New  York 
Book  Concern,  amounting  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  Northern  Commissioners  were  disbanded  by  this  act 
of  abrogation,  and  the  great  property  question  seems  to  have 
been  given  a  sort  uf  diplomatic  go-by,  so  far  as  any  action 
of  the  Conference  was  concerned.  The  course  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  touching  the  matter,  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Southern  portion  of  the  church,  as  a  reck- 
less violation  of  good  laith,  and  moral  principle,  in  the  in- 
fringement of  a  compact  which  could  not  in  honor  and  jus- 
tice be  dissolved  but  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  original 
contracting  parties.  The  action  of  the  Conference  was 
wholy  exparUt  there  being  no  delegation  from  the  South  in 
the  General  Conference.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the 
Southern  Commissioners  feel  aggrieved  ;  and  abandoning 
all  hope  of  justice  at  the  hands  of  their  Northern  brethren, 
they  raise  a  series  of  Exceptions  to  their  course,  and  ap- 
peal to  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  equity  of  their 
claims ;  and  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  these  Exceptions 
are  sustained  by  the  fullest  and  clearest  documentary  eri- 
dence,  and  the  appeal  made  in  a  language  that  stirs  one's 
blood,  and  excites  the  strongest  indignation.  We  have  in- 
deed but  rarely,  if  ever  read  such  a  publication.  And  if 
the  Northern  branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
does  really  occupy  the  ground,  in  this  contioveisy,  that  is 
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charged  upon  it  here,  then  there  is  indeed  something 
to  justify  such  language  as  the  following,  in  applica- 
tion to  it,  which  we  find  scattered  pretty  freely  through  this 
pamphlet — "  The  firmness,  consistency,  moderation  and 
dignity  of  strong  moral  conviction — of  fixed  religious  prin- 
ciple— are  no  where  to  be  found  among  them ;  all  is  agita- 
tion, caprice,  passion  and  resentment."  Again,—"  We  re- 
joice that  we  sustain  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(North)  the  relation  we  do,  that  of  perfect  independence ; 
because  we  regard  the  entire  conduct  of  the  Northern  to- 
wards the  Southern  Church  as  essentially  faithless  and  dis- 
honorable ;  and  we  are  most  happy  not  to  he  found  in  such 
company.*^  And  again—"  We  show  by  their  own  witness- 
es that  they  (the  Northern  Church)  have  added  deception 
and  duplicity  to  the  denial  of  right;  that  they  have  denied 
their  own  language,  statements,  pledges  and  acts  ;  that  if 
has  been  done  where  misconception  appears  impossible, 
and  will,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  be  generally  so  regarded.'* 

AH  this  moral  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  Church,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  aboUtionr 
iam.  Speaking  of  Northern  interference  with  the  subject 
of  slavery,  the  writer  holds  this  language  in  relation  to  the 
Northern  iMethodist  Church.  **  It  has  become  a  pander  to 
political  agitation.  It  is  an  Abolition  Church.  It  is  arrayed 
against  the  laws  and  rights  of  twelve  or  thirteen  sovereign 
states,  which  their  creed,  as  well  as  civil  obligation,  binds 
them  to  respect,  and  defer  to.  It  avows  the  purpose  of 
seeking  to  destroy  institutions  and  interests  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  human  or  divine.  They  denounce 
as  utterly  devilish— of  purely  infernal  orij^in — what  God 
himself  etpproved  in  the  patriarchal,  expressly  autkorized  in 
the  Jewish,  and  has  seen  proper  to  reguLate^  without  any 
intimation  of  moral  obliquity,  in  the  Christian  Church. 
They  have  no  fixed  principles  or  settled  views.  They  are 
the  victims  of  a  mania,  constantly  involving  them  in  C4>n- 
tradiction  and  inconsistency."  Once  more,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  writer  says,  "  The  light  and  darkness  of  heaven 
and  bell  are  scarcely  in  more  unyielding  contrast  than  the 
conduct  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church  and  that  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  their  action  on  the  subject  of 
slavery."  These  are  but  specimens  from  the  work  before 
us.  The  language  may  be  too  strong.  And  yet  the  con- 
duct of  the  Northern  branch  of  the  Church  towards  the 
Southern,  seems  to  have  been  so  illiberal  and  unprincipled 
that  we  can  scarcely  censure  the  severity  of  the  language 
employed  in  this  pamphlet. 

A  suit  at  law  has  been  instituted  by  the  Southern  Com- 
missioners for  the  recovery  of  the  portion  of  property  equi- 
tably belonging  to  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Church. 

Doctor  Bascom  wrote  a  pamphlet  just  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  in  defence  of  the  South,  which  was  spoken  of 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun 
as  one  of  the  ablest  works  that  this  country  had  produced 
on  that  subject.  The  fact  that  these  publications  are  con- 
nected with  a  Church  controversy,  which  gives  them  a  son 
of  denominational  cast,  may  limit  their  circulation  to  some 
extent ;  but  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  a  full  defence  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  in 
their  separation  from  the  North,  and  a  most  triumphant 
▼indication  of  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  among 
us,  would  do  well  to  read  these  productions.  Both  may 
be  had  at  the  new  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  this  city. 


Thb  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties  of  At- 
torneys AND  Solicitors.  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq., 
F.  R.  S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-ijaw.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.    1849. 

Mr.  Warren  is  a  charming  and  deservedly  popular  writer, 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  law-books  are  among  the  most 


agreeable  of  his  compositions.  His  "  Practical  Introduc- 
tion to  Law  Studies,"  published  some  years  since,  we  re- 
gard as  the  very  best  volume  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  fal- 
len under  our  observation,  and  we  have  an  excellent  Lon- 
don edition  of  it  upon  our  shelves,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  our  legal  reading.  Tba 
present  work  is  an  appropriate  companion  for  it,  and  is 
marked  by  ail  the  felicities  of  manner  and  gems  of  illoBtra- 
tration,  with  which  Mr.  Warren  knows  so  well  how  to 
brighten  the  al)struse  study  of  the  law.  We  trust  that  a 
copy  of  it  may  find  its  wsy  into  the  library  of  every  prac- 
titioner in  the  United  States.  The  basis  of  the  volume  is 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  "  Incorporated 
Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  during  Trinity 
Term,  1848,  and  Mr.  Warren  was  induced  to  undertake 
their  publication  by  a  highly  complimentary  resolution  of 
the  Council  of  this  Society.  We  quite  agree  in  the  opin- 
ion .therein  expressed  that  **  the  Lectures  are  well  calco- 
lated  to  maintain  the  station  and  character  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  especially  to  stimulate  and  benefit  its  younger 
members,  by  aiding  and  directing  their  study  of  the  Law, 
and  promoting  honorable  practice." 

The  price  of  the  work  is  without  a  precedent  for  cheap- 
ness in  the  history  of  legal  hook-making  and  such  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  students  and  attorneys. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  Drinker  &  Morris. 


Essays  and  Reviews.    By  Edwin  P.  Whipple.    In  two 
Volumes.    New- York.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1848. 

This  is  a  fair  and  handsome  publication  in  a  collected 
form,  of  some  of  the  best  articles  of  the  North  American 
Review,  for  several  yeara  past  We  remember  to  have 
read  the  greater  part  of  them,  at  the  time  of  their  original 
appearance,  with  a  keen  curiosity  excited  as  to  their  pa- 
ternity. We  are  glad  to  meet  with  them  again,  in  their 
present  worthy  style,  and  to  recognise  in  the  author  Mr. 
Whipple,  one  of  the  raciest  and  most  brilliant  essayista  of 
the  day.  The  firat  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  the  reader* 
as  he  progresses  with  these  reviews,  is  that  Mr.  Whipple's 
literary  appetite  is  almost  insatiable;  he  seems  to  have 
been  an  otantvoroitf  reader,  and  to  have  masticated  every 
thing  in  the  whole  larder  of  lettera,  from  the  palatable  mor» 
eeaux  of  the  classics  to  the  last  crudities  of  the  American 
press.  Nor  does  he  seem  merely  to  have  swallowed  them, 
**  with  greediness  and  gluttony,"  but  to  have  digested  all  his 
reading,  to  the  clearer  underetanding  of  every  subject 
that  he  sits  down  to  discuss. 

In  Mr.  Whipple's  sentences,  there  is  a  certain  Bostonian 
gait,  that  has  called  forth  from  some  ingenious  writer  in 
the  Literary  World,  an  excellent  article  on  the  structure  of 
period  and  paragraph. 

For  sale  by  Nash  and  Woodhouse. 


Bracebridoe  Hall,  or  the  Humorists.  A  Medley.  By 
Geoflfrcy  Crayon,  Gent.  Author's  Revised  Edition. 
Complete  in  one  volume.  New  York.  George  P.  Put- 
nam.   155  Broadway.    1849. 

Mr.  Putnsm  has  now  reached  Vol.  6  of  his  new  edition 
of  Irving's  Complete  Works.  We  are  sure  we  need  say 
nothing  in  praise  of  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  the  book  which 
made  Geoffrey  Crayon  a  household  word  at  the  firesides  of 
two  nations.  It  is  suflicient  to  remind  the  old  admirers  of 
our  great  countryman,  that  it  contains  "The  Student  of 
Salamanca"  and  to  say  that  its  typography  is  quite  equal  to 
the  sumptuous  text  of  the  foregoing  volumes  of  the  seriea. 
To  be  had  at  the  Book-Store  of  Nash  and  Woodhouse. 

Many  notices  of  new  books  are  unavoidably  deferred. 
Our  publishing  friends  must  bear  with  us,  until  our  next 
number. 
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BRITISH  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE.'; . 


REPUBLICATION  OP 

Tlie  London  Q^narterly  Review^  The  ESdlnbnrirb  RerleWi, 
North  British  Rerlew,  The  Westminster  Review^  and  BI 
wood^s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  wide  spread  fame  of  theae  splendid  Periodicals,  rendera  it  needleaa  to'^aay  maofa  i^s  I 
praise.     As  literary  organs,  they  stand  far  in  advance  of  any  works  of  a  simiiar  stamp  now  pob^ 
while  the  political  complexion  of  each  is  marked  by  a  dignity,  candor,  and  forbearance,  not  ofiei^ 
in  works  o(  a  party  character. 

They  embrace  tlte  views  of  the  three  great  parties  in  England — Tory,  Whig,  and  R  . 
**  Blackwood"  and  the  '*  London  Quarterly*'  are  Tory ;  the  *'  Edinbargh  Review'*  Whig ;  aM 
"  Wesminster  Review'*  Radical.    The  '*  North  British  Review"  is  more  of  a  religtoos  characte|j 
ing  been  originally  edited  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  now,  since  his  death,  being  conducted  by  bis  soo4 
Dr.  Hanna,  associated  with  Sir  David  Brewster.    Jts  literary  character  is  of  the  very  highest 
The  *'  Westminster,"  though  reprinted  under  that  title  only,  is  published  in  England  under  the 
the  ^*  Foreign  Quarterly  and  Westminster,"  it  being Jn  fact  a  union  of  the  two  Reviews  former! 
lished  and  reprinted  under  separate  titles.    It.4iaS,  therefore,  the  advantage  by  this  oombina 
uniting  in  one  work  the  best  features  of  both  as  heretofore  issued. 

The  above  Periodicals  are  reprinted  in  New  York,  immediately  on  their  arrival  by  the 
ateamers,  in  a  beautiful  clear  type,  on  fine  white  paper,  and  are  faithful  copief  of  the  originals 
wood^s  Magazine  being  an  exaiCi  fac'SimUe  of  the  Edinburgh  edition. 
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$3  00  pel 

r  anqtm. 

5  00 

do.- 

7  00 

do. 

8  00 

do.' 

3  00 

do.- 

9  00 

do. 

10  00 

do»i 

^SBMB  FOR  1840*    For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews, 

For  any  two  do. 

For  any  three  do. 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews, 
For  Bfack wood's  Magazine, 
For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews 
For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews, 

Payments  to  be  mad^^ifjk.aU  cases  in  advance. 

CLUBBING. — Four  copies  of  any  or  all  of  the  above  works  wi^lfbe  sent  to  one  address  cb 
ment  of  the  regular  subscription  for  three — the  fourth  copy  being  grdlis.  - 

EARLY  COPIES. — Our  late  arrangement  with  the  British  publishers  of  Blackwood's  Magpi 
secures  to  us  uarly  sheets  of  that  work,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  place  the  entire  r> umber  it 
hands  of  subscribers  before  any  portion  of  it  can  be  reprinted  in  any  of  the  American  Joornalsj 
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EDUCATION  OF  IDIOTS. 

Within  three  quarters  of  a  century  past,  Hu- 
ity  haa  achieved  three  very  great  triumphs 
phyaieal  and  mental  midbrtune.    The  teach- 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  read  and  write,  in 
1773,  at  Edinburg,  made  Dr.  Johnson  conclude 
ibsat  such  a  conquest,  over  an  infirmity  seemingly 
irremediable,  left  nothing  hopeless  to  human  re- 
flolution.     **  After  having  seen  the  deaf  taught 
arithmetic,'*  says  he,  "who  would  be  afraid  to 
cultivate  the  Hebrides  ?" — Yet  in  our  own  time, 
the  lengths  that  had  been  gone  in  his  day,  are  far 
transcended :  so  that  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  now 
fimns*  comparatively,  a  trivial  obstacle  to  social 
eiyoynients,  and  social  usefulness.     More  recent- 
ly, hy  the  help  of  raised  letters,  the  blind  have 
bad  the  inestimable  pleasures  of  reading  opened 
to  them  :  and,  by  feeling  along  the  page,  are  on- 
to gather  its  meaning  almost  as  rapidly  as 
^rho  reads  by  sight.     Thirdly  comes  the  im- 
method  of  treating  lunatics,  invented  by 
PiKel,   and  practised  now  in  most  or  all  of  our 
Lunatic  Asylums ;  which  substitutes 
,  fresh  air,  proper  exercise,  healthful  diet, 
patient  culture  of  the  reason  and  of  the 
feelings,  for  the  chain,  the  dungeon,  the 
^JMcking-stool,  and  the  lash.     An  improvement 
hy  vrhich  the  number  of  cures  is  quadrupled,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  incurable  are  unspeakably 
^leviated. 

We  have  now  to  herald  a  yet  greater  wonder, 

ta  the  Virginia  public :  a  more  striking,  if  not  a 

beneficent  achievement  of  enlightened  Hu- 

laiuty.     It  is  the  education  of  Idiots.     The 

animation  of  clay  seems  hardly  more  incredible, 

than  the  extent  to  which  miiyd  has  been  infused 

inio  such  masses  of  stolidity.     So  hopeless  has 

been  the  cure  of  idiots,  so  hopeless  even  any  ap- 

yraciabie  improvement  of  their  condition  by  any 

litoccas  used  in  our  Insane-Hospitals,  that  the  Le- 

^alature  of  Virginia,  eight  years  ago,*  forbade 

aay  idiot  to  be  received  into  either  hospital.   And 

aaeh,  we  believe,  has  been  the  course  in  other 

CItatea  and  countries. 

But  by  the  efforts  of  gifted  men  in  France,  new 
fi^ts  have  lately  been  thrown  upon  the  capabil- 
of  those  unfortunates.      There  is  a  school 
hospital  for  them  in  Paris,  where  transforma- 
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tions  are  wrought,  that  apj^H  almost  miraculous. 
The  expressionless  face,  the  open  mouth,  the 
lolling  and  speechless  tyigue,  all  so  eloquent  of 
the  vacant  mind,  the  uncleanly  habits,  the  tot- 
tering and  powerless  limbs  and  frame, — have 
been  changed  into  looks  of  comparative  intelli- 
gence, neatness  of  person  and  dress,  a  perfect 
command  of  the  limbs,  a  capacity  to  talk,  to  read 
and  write,  to  do  works  of  usefulness,  and  even 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  labor ! 

No  my steriesi attend  this  great  work.  There 
are  no  nostilftfis  of  secret  composition — no  un- 
divulged  sleights  of  hand, — nor  any  of  the  other 
artifices,  by  which  humbug  and  quackery  com- 
monly operate.  The  whole  magic  of  those  mar- 
vellous cures  consists  in  patient  care,  with  judi- 
cious, long  and  oft  repeated  efforts,  in  training 
the  hands,  the  feet,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  touch, 
and  the  mind  of  the  idiot  subject.  Ever  since 
1830,  these  efforts  have  been  going  on ;  indeed 
the  system  of  observation  which  led  to  them  be- 
gan in  1828,  or  earlier.  Messieurs  Voisin,  Leu- 
ret,  and  Sequin,  French  physicians,  appear  to 
be  the  men  to  whose  benevolence,  ingenuity,  and 
patience,  mankind  are  mainly  indebted  for  this  in- 
estimable alleviation  of  one  among  human  na- 
ture's greatest  calamities.  Doctor  John  Conolly, 
of  London,  seems  to  have  been  foremost  in  mak- 
ing the  improvement  known  in  England :  and 
Mr.  George  Sumner,  of  Boston,  is  the  first  Amer- 
ican, so  far  as  we  know,  who  has  brought  it  to 
the  notice  of  his  countrymen.  The  Westminster 
Review,  for  April,  1848,  from  which  we  derive 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  an  article 
on  "  The  Bicj^tre  Asylum,"  made  up  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  a  book  of  Dr.  ConoUy,  and  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  S.  to  a  friend  in  Boston.  The  letter 
is  filled  with  particulars  of  the  deepest  interest. 
It  was  elicited  by  inquiries  from  Dr.  Howe,  of 
Boston — member  of  a  commission  appointed  in 
1846,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  idiots  in 
Massachusetts,  "to  ascertain  their  number,  and 
whether  any  thing  could  be  done  for  their  relief." 

The  BiQ^tre  is  the  seat  of  the  school  for  idiots, 
near  Paris ;  and  contains  also  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Dr.  ConiUy  says, 

"  In  the  first  part  of  the  BicjMre  to  which  I  was 
conducted  was  a  school  exclusively  established 
for  the  improvement  of  the  idiotic  and  of  the 
epileptic,  and  nothing  more  extraord  nary  can 
well  be  imagined.  No  fewer  than  forty  of  these 
patients  were  assembled  in  a  moderate-sized 
school-room,  receiving  various  lessons  and  per- 
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forming  varioua  evolutions  under  the  direction  of 
a  verj-  able  schoolmaster,  M.  Seguin,  himself  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Itard,  and  endowed  with 
that  enthusiasm  respecting  his  occupation  before 
which  difficulties  vanish.  His  pupils  had  been 
all  taught  to  sing  to  music,  and  the  little  band  of 
violias  and  other  instruments  by  which  they  were 
accoin;iauied,  was  formed  of  the  old  almsmen 
of  the  hospital.  But  all  the  idiotic  part  of  this 
remarkable  class  also  sang  without  any  musical 
accom(>auiment,  and  kept  excellent  time  and 
tune.  Both  the  epileptic  and  idiotic  were  taught 
to  write,  and  their  copy-books  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  writing  school  for  young  persons. 
Numerous  exercises  were  gone  through,  of  a 
kind  of  military  character,  with  perfect  correct- 
ness and  precision.  The  youngest  of  the  class 
was  a  little  idiot  boy  of  five  years  old,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  see  him  following  the  rest,  and  imi- 
tating their  actions  holding  out  his  right  arm, 
left  arm,  both  arms,  marching  to  the  right  and 
left  at  the  word  of  command,  and  to  the  sound 
of  a  drum  beaten  with  all  the  lively  skill  of  a 
French  drummer  by  another  idiot,  who  was 
gratified  by  wearing  a  demi-militarv  uniform. 
All  these  exercises  were  gone  tlirougn  by  a  col- 
lection of  beings  ollering  the  smallest  degree  of 
intellectual  promise,  and  usually  left,  in  all  asy- 
lums, in  total  indolence  and  apathy.** 

Mr.  Sumner  thus  groups  together  some  of  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  new  system : 

'*  During  the  past  six  months  I  have  watched, 
with  eager  interest,  the  progress  which  many 
young  idiots  have  made,  in  Paris,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Seguin,  and  at  Bii^^tre  under  that 
of  Messrs.  Voisin  and  Vallee,  and  have  seen, 
with  no  less  gratification  than  astonishment, 
nearly  one  hundred  fellow-beings  who,  but  a 
short  time  since,  were  shut  out  from  all  commu- 
nion with  mankind,  who  were  objects  of  loath- 
ing and  disgust, — many  of  whom  rejected  every 
article  of  clothing, — others  of  whom,  unable  to 
stand  erect,  crouched  themselves  in  corners  and 
^ave  signs  of  life  only  by  piteous  howls, — others, 
in  whom  the  faculty  of  speech  had  never  been 
developed, — and  many,  whose  voracious  and  in- 
discriminating  gluttony  satisfied  itself  with  what- 
ever they  could  lay  hands  upon,  with  the  garbage 
tlirown  to  swine,  or  with  their  own  excrements ; — 
these  unfortunate  beings — the  rejected  of  human- 
ity, I  have  seen  properly  clad,  standing  erect, 
walking,  speaking,  eating  in  an  orderly  manner 
at  a  common  table,  working  quietly  as  carpen- 
ters and  farmers ;  gaining,  b^  their  own  labor, 
the  means  of  existence ;  stormg  their  awakened 
intelligence  by  reading  one  to  another :  exercis- 
ing towards  their  teachers  and  among  themselves 
the  generous  feelii:|^s  of  man*s  nature,  and  sing- 
ing in  unison  songs  of  thanksgiving.** 

Our  readers  must  not  fail  to  read  the  following 
long  extract  from  Mr.  Sumner's  letter;  con- 
taining, in  fact,  its  main  substance.  All  that  we 
have  said  was  meant  but  to  introduce  and  re- 
commend this  extract : 

**  Let  us  take  a  young  idiot,  in  whom  scarce 


any  of  the  senses  appear  developed;  who  is  aban- 
doned to  the  lowest  passions,  and  who  is  unable 
to  walk  or  to  execute  voluntary  movements. 
He  is  brought  to  Bi<;^tre,  and  placed  at  once  in 
the  class  of  those  boys  who  are  executing  the 
moving  power.  Here,  with  about  twenty  others^ 
who  have  already  learned  to  act  somewhat  in 
unison,  he  is  made,  at  first  by  holding  and  gui- 
ding his  arms  and  feet,  and  afterwards  by  the  ex- 
citement of  imitation,  to  follow  the  movements 
of  his  companions.  These,  at  the  order  of  the 
teacher,  go  through  with  various  steps  and  move- 
ments of  the  head,  arms  and  feet,  which  at  the 
same  time  that  they  give  wholesome  exercise  to 
the  animal  part  of  the  system,  develope  the  first 
personal  sentiment,  that  of  rest  and  immobility. 
After  this,  the  class  is  made,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, to  designate  various  parts  of  the  body. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  the  number  of  this  class 
was  eighteen ;  some  of  whom  had  been  several 
months  under  treatment;  others  of  w^hom  had 
been  just  attached  to  it.  The  teacher,  1st,  indi- 
cated, with  his  hand,  a  part  of  the  body, — as 
head,  arm,  hand,  face,  hair,  eyes,  and  named  it 
aloud ;  the  children  repeated  the  movement  and 
touched  the  part.  2nd.  The  teacher  designated, 
witii  the  voice,  a  part  which  the  idiot  touched. 
3rd.  He  designated  a  part  by  gesture,  and  the 
pupils  named  it  aloud.  There  are  many,  of 
course,  who  arc  slow  to  do  this,  bnt  the  love  of 
imitation,  and  the  care  of  teachers,  produce,  in 
time,  the  necessary  regularity  of  movement ;  the 
organ  of  speech  has  yet,  however,  to  be  devel- 
oped in  others. 

''A  complete  series  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
adapted  to  the  various  necessities  which  the  phy- 
siological examination  has  established  for  each 
case,  is  now  followed  up;  the  result  of  which  is, 
to  create  an  equilibrium  between  the  muscular 
and  the  over-excited  nervous  system,  to  fatigue 
the  idiot  sufficiently  to  procure  him  a  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep,  and  to  develope  his  general  in- 
telligence. At  the  same  time,  the  hygeienic  treat- 
ment, adapted  to  his  peculiar  case,  is  applied. 
He  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  to  fresh 
air — is  made  to  go  through  frequent  ablutions, 
and  is  warmly  clad.  In  most  casps  a  tonic  diet 
is  adopted,  and  he  is  placed  at  table  where  the 
monitors,  by  dint  of  industry  and  example,  teach 
him  to  eat  as  do  those  around  him. 

**  The  next  step  is  to  educate  the  senses,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  feeling ;  and  beginning  with 
this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  sense  bv  which  the 
idiot  acquires  most  readily  a  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  long  before  his  eye  is  accustomed 
to  fix  their  image,  or  his  ear  to  listen  to  sounds. 
Smell  and  taste  are  next  cultivated ;  the  former 
by  presenting  to  the  pupil  various  odors,  which 
at  first  make  no  impression  whatever,  rose  and 
assafcetida  being  received  with  equal  favor.  By 
degrees,  and  as  the  harmony  of  the  functions  is 
restored,  and  the  intellectual  activity  developed, 
this  sense  is  awakened,  and  lends  again  its  aid 
to  awaken  others.  The  sense  of  taste  is  roused 
in  the  same  manner,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  va- 
rious substances,  alternately,  sapid  and  acid,  bit- 
ter and  sweet. 

"  The  power  of  speech,  so  imperfect  in  all,  is 
the  most  difficult  to  develope ;  but  a  method,  im- 
proving upon  that  which  Pereira  practised,  in 
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1760,  and  which  has  been  since  successfully  fol- 
lowed up  in  Germany,  has  been  adopted  at  Bi- 
stre, and  also  in  the  private  practice  of  Seguin, 
with  great  success.  This  is,  however,  the  part 
of  idiot  education  that  proceeds  the  slowest,  and 
which,  more  than  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  the 
moral  treatment,  requires,  the  greatest  attention, 
patience  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

"The  sight  is  next  cultivated ;  and  here,  as  in- 
deed in  every  part  of  this  miracle  of  instruction, 
great  difficulties  were  at  first  encountered.  The 
eyes  of  the  idiot  are  often  perfectly  formed,  but 
ae  sees  nothing — they  fix  no  object.  The  organ 
he  possesses — but  it  is  passive  and  dormant. 
The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  have  been  devel- 
oped by  direct  action  upon  them ;  that  of  touch, 
by  putting  the  hand  in  contact  with  different  bo- 
dies ;  the  stagnant  eye  of  the  idiot  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  moved  by  the  hand  of  another.  The 
method  employed  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Se- 
gnin.  He  placed  the  child  in  a  chamber,  which 
was  suddenly  darkened,  so  as  to  excite  his  atten- 
tion,— after  which,  a  small  opening  in  a  shutter 
let  in  a  single  ray  of  light,  before  which  various 
olgectB,  agreeable  to  me  pupil,  an'anged  upon 
alidest  like  those  of  a  magic  lantern,  were  suc- 
cessively passed.  The  light,  and  its  direction, 
having  once  attracted  his  attention,  was  then,  by 
a  change  of  the  opening  in  the  shutter,  moved 
np  and  down,  to  tne  right  and  left  followed  in 
most  cases,  by  his  heretofore  motionless  eyeballs. 
This  is  succeeded  by  exercises  of  gymnastics, 
which  require  the  attention  of  the  eye  to  avoid, 
not  a  dangerous  bruise,  but  a  disagreeable  thump ; 
games  of  balls  and  battledores  are  also  used  to 
excite  this  sense.  Another  means  employed,  is 
to  place  yourself  before  the  idiot,  fix  his  eye  by 
a  firm  look,  varying  this  look  according  to  va- 
rious sentiments ;  pursuing,  for  hours  even,  his 
moving  but  unimpressed  orbit;  chasing  it  con- 
stantly, until  finally  it  stops,  fixes  itself  and  begins 
to  see.  After  efforts  of  this  kind,  which  require 
a  patience  and  a  superiority  of  will  that  few 
men  possess,  the  first  reward  comes  to  the  teacher 
himself,  for  his  identity  is  recognised  by  other 
means  than  the  touch,  and  he  catches  the  first 
beam  of  intelligence  that  radiates  from  the  here- 
tofore benighted  countenance. 

"  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  has  va- 
ried, for  some  time  past,  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred. At  5  o'clock  they  rise,  and  pass  half  an 
hour  in  washing,  combing  and  dressing;  the 
monitors,  pupils  more  advanced,  aiding  diose 
whose  instruction  is  but  recently  commenced. 
They  then  pass  into  the  hall  of  classes,  and 
range  themselves  in  a  double  line — no  easy  task 
for  the  beginners — when  they  sing  a  simple  morn- 
ing prayer,  repeated  to  them  by  the  teacher. 
After  this,  they  make  their  first  breakfast  of  a 
simple  shce  of  bread.  The  class  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  senses  now  begins  and  fills  up  the 
time  till  81,  A.  M.  In  the  1st  or  highest  divis- 
ion, several  occupy  themselves  with  face  and 
landscape  drawing ;  and  others*  less  advanced, 
with  geometrical  drawing  upon  the  black-board. 
The  3rd  division,  divided  into  sections,  is  of  those 
who  are  exercising  the  senses  of  smell,  taste, 
sight,  and  observing  color  and  form  by  the  method 
i  have  before  described.    The  sense  of  hearing 


is  exercised,  among  other  means,  by  the  pupirs 
learning  to  distinguish  and  name,  while  blind- 
folded, the  natural  sounds  as  produced  by  the 
cords  of  a  bass-viol.  Meanwhile,  the  youngest 
class  of  eighteen  or  twenty  is  going  through  its 
elementary  gymnastics  of  the  moving  power. 

"From  8i  to  9,  A.  M.,  is  taken  up  by  the 
study  of  numeration  and  anthTnetic.  Here  the 
whole  school  is  divided  into  frequently  changing 
groups,  according  to  the  various  capacities  de- 
veloped. The  lowest  of  all  is  ranged  in  line  and 
taught  to  count  aloud  up  to  thirty ;  a  series  of 
sticks,  balls,  or  other  material  objects,  being  given 
to  them  at  the  time.  This  helps  to  ameliorate 
their  speech,  and  to  stimulate  to  imitation  those 
who  have  not  that  faculty.  Another  group  is  set 
to  climb  upon  ladders,  counting  the  number  of 
rounds  as  they  go  up, — and  thus  the  muscular 
system  and  knowledge  of  numeration  are  simul- 
taneously developed.  A  higher  group  is  of  those 
who  count  up  to  fifty  with  counters,  and  who,  by 
means  of  them,  get  an  idea  of  unity,  plurality, 
subtraction,  addition  and  equality.  A  higher 
group  still  has  learned  to  count  up  to  one  hundred, 
and  another  group  is  learning,  by  means  of  move- 
able figures  taken  from  a  case,  the  combinations 
of  numbers.  Higher  still  are  boys  working  upon 
their  slates,  or  going  through  calculations  upon 
the  black  board,  with  a  facility  and  precision  that 
any  pupil  of  Warren  Colburn  might  envy. 

"  From  9  to  94 .  Breakfast  of  soup  anci  a  plate 
of  meat.  The  pupils  are  here  seated  at  table, 
and  eat  with  fork  and  spoon — the  more  adroit  aid- 
ing those  less  so. 

"  91  to  lOi .  Recreation  in  open  air, — running, 
playing  ball,  driving  hoop,  or  cultivating  a  small 
plot  of  ground,  the  hire  of  which,  for  three  months, 
each  one  may  gain  by  a  certain  number  of  tick- 
ets of  good  conduct. 

"  lOi  to  Hi.  Reading  class,  in  which  all  take 
part,  divided,  however,  into  various  groups,  as 
before. 

"  Hi  to  12.  Writing  class.  Hero  the  lowest 
group  is  taught  only  to  trace  on  the  black  board, 
with  a  ruler,  these  lines ; — 


"  The  next  group  is  taught  to  make  upon  the 
board  the  rudimental  curvilinear  characters,  mak- 
ing three  in  each  line.  After  this  they  write  on 
slates,  and,  when  farther  advanced,  the  monitor 
being  ready  to  guide  their  hands,  they  write  in 
ruled  books.  The  highest  class  rule's  its  own 
books,  and  writes  alternately  a  page  of  large  and 
fine  hand. 

"12  to  12 J.     Gymnastics. 

"  124  to  1.     Music. 

"1  to  4|.  Manual  labor.  In  this  all  take  part; 
some  as  shoe-makers,  some  as  carpenters,  or 
rather  cabinet-makers,  and  some  as  tillers  of  the 
ground.  One  of  the  best  exercises  for  the  body, 
inasmuch  as  it  compels  the  idiot  to  walk  and  hal- 
ance  hvnself  unaided,  is  that  of  wheeling  a  bar- 
row, charged  with  a  weight  proportionate  to  his 
strength.  The  most  stupid  may  be  soon  taught 
this.    Others,  more  intelligent,  wield  spade  end 
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pickaxe  most  energetically  and  profitably;  but 
nowhere  does  their  awakened  intelligence  appear 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  workshop  of  a  cabi- 
net maker.  When  one  of  them  has  sawed 
through  a  plank,  or  nailed  together  two  pieces 
of  wood,  or  made  a  box,  his  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion,— the  consequence  of  *  something  attempted, 
something  done,* — ^the  real  result  of  whicn  he 
can  estimatd, — is  beautiful  to  see.  Nor  is  their 
work,  by  any  means,  to  be  despised.  With  one 
cabinet-maker  as  teacher  and  monitor,  they  per- 
formed, last  year,  all  the  work  necessary  for  their 
school-room  and  dormitories,  as  well  as  for  a  good 
part  of  the  great  establishment  of  Bi^^tre.  At 
shoe-making  they  show  intelligence ;  but  this  is 
too  sedentary  an  occupation  for  them.  Some, 
however,  who  have  quitted  the  school,  work  at 
it ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  become  farm- 
ers and  gardeners. 

**  After  this  manual  labor  they  dine,  and  after 
dinner  play  till  6i  P.  M. 

"  From  Gk  to  7.  Grammar  class ;  the  lowest 
group  is  taught  to  articulate  syllables, — the  high- 
est, na  much  as  in  any  grammar  school. 

*^  From  7  to  8^  is  passed  in  reading  to  one 
another,  or  in  conversations  and  explanations 
with  the  teacher,  upon  things  which  may  excite 
the  reflective  power ;  two  evenings  in  the  week 
this  hour  is  devoted  to  a  concert  and  a  dance. 

"  After  this  comes  the  evening  prayer,  sung 
by  all ;  and  then,  fatigued,  but  happy,  they  retire 
to  rest. 

"  Such  is  a  day  at  the  school  of  BiQ^tre. 
Every  Thursday  morning  the  teacher  takes  them 
out  to  walk  in  the  country,  and  then  inculcates 
elementary  notions  of  botany,  designating  by 
their  names,  and  impressing  by  smell,  taste  and 
sight,  the  qualities  of  different  flowers  and  useful 
vegetables  which  they  see.  At  the  same  time 
he  explains,  by  locality,  the  first  elements  of  ge- 
ography. On  Saturday  evening  there  is  a  dis- 
tribution of  tickets  of  good  conduct,  three  of 
which  pay  the  rent  of  a  garden,  and  one  of 
which  may  buy  off,  for  another,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  teacner,  the  punishment  adjudged  for 
certain  slight  acts  of  negligence.  You  will  see 
at  once  the  effect  which  this  must  have  upon  the 
generous  sentiments  of  the  pupils.  The  senti- 
ment of  possession  is  developed — the  rights  of 
property  taught ;  but  its  duties  and  its  pleasures 
are,  at  the  same  time,  impressed. 

**  These  tickets  of  good  conduct  are  given  also 
to  those  who  are  designated,  by  tht  pupils  them- 
selveSf  as  having  done  some  kind  and  generous 
action, — as  having  been  seen  to  run  to  the  aid  of 
one  who  had  stumbled  at  play, — who  had  divi- 
ded among  his  companions  the  bon-bons  he  may 
have  received  from  a  visitor,  or  who  had  helped, 
in  any  way,  one  weaker  than  himself.  Thus 
they  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  good  ac- 
tions in  one  another ;  but  they  are  most  positive- 
ly forbidden  to  repeat  the  negligences  or  unkind 
conduct  which  they  may  observe.  The  survtil- 
ktnce  of  the  monitors  is  sufficient  to  detect  these; 
and  even  were  it  not,  M.  Valine  prefers  that  they 
should  go  unpunished,  rather  than  that  they 
should  serve  to  cherish  the  grovelling  sentiments 
of  envy  and  malice  which  lurk  in  die  breast  of 
the  informer  and  the  scandal-monger." — Letter, 
p.  11. 


The  testimonies  of  other  English  travellers  in 
France  are  given ;  but  we  have  room  only  for 
one  more  short  extract  from  Mr.  Sumner,  which 
speaks  for  itself: 

'*  The  fact,  I  have  said,  is  now  clearly  estab- 
lished, that  idiots  may  be  educated ;  that  the  re- 
flective  power  exists  tdthin  them^  and  may  be  awa- 
kened by  a  proper  system  of  instruction ;  that  they 
may  be  raised  from  the  filth  in  which  they  grovel 
to  the  attitude  of  men;  that  they  may  be  taaght 
different  arts  which  will  enable  them  to  gain  aa 
honest  livelihood ;  and  that,  although  weir  in- 
telligence may  never,  perhaps,  be  developed  to 
such  a  point  as  to  render  them  the  autnors  of 
those  generous  ideas  and  great  deeds  which  leave 
a  stamp  upon  an  age,  yet,  still,  they  may  attain 
a  respectable  mediocrity,  and  surpass,  in  mental 
power,  the  common  peasant  of  many  European 
states." 

The  Reviewer  adds  a  sensible  admonition  to 
those  who  are  establishing  similar  schools,  or 
hospitals,  in  England,  not  to  place  them  in,  or 
adjoining  lunatic  asylums  or  other  retreats  for  the 
insane  ;  because  of  the  hurtful  influence  exerted 
by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  such  asylums  upon 
the  nascent  and  tender  minds  of  the  idiot  pupils. 

And  now,  will  Virginia  do  her  duty  towards 
the  hundreds  of  her  own  sons  and  daughters 
who  are  in  the  helpless  and  distressing  condition 
of  idiocy  1  We  do  not  know,  but  we  will  lay  any 
wager — even  *'  our  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  de- 
nier"— that  Massachusetts  has  done  something 
decided,  something  generous,  on  this  subject,  be- 
fore now. 

M.  L. 


HERMANN. 

BT   THE   BARDS  WERDOMAR,   KERDING   AIVD    DAR- 

MOND. 

AN  ODE. 


(From  th€  Gtmum  of  Klojpatock,    In  the  styU  of  the 

German  barde,) 

BT  C.  L.  LOOS. 


Hermann,  in  Latin  called  Arminius,  was  the 
son  of  Siegmar,  a  prince  of  the  Cherusci.  He 
was  educated  at  Rome,  and  was  raised  there  to 
the  rank  of  a  knight.  But  even  amidst  the  splen- 
dors of  the  capital  of  Augustus,  the  fire  of  pat- 
riotism burned  in  his  soul,  and  he  returned  to  the 
forests  of  Germany,  determined  to  liberate  his 
country  from  the  Roman  yoke.  By  his  eloquence 
and  zeal  he  assembled  around  him  the  German 
hosts,  and  in  a  decisive  and  bloody  batde,  fought 
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in  the  Tentobuiiger  forest,  whither  he  had  lured 
the  enemy,  aod  which  lasted  for  three  days,  he 
defeated  and  almost  annihilated  an  immense  Ro- 
man army  under  the  command  of  Quinctilius 
Tarns.  Three  Roman  legions  were  almost  en- 
tirely cut  to  pieces,  and  Varus  himself,  in  despair, 
fell  on  his  sword.  Seutonius  records  that  this 
terrible  defeat  so  overwhelmed  Augustus,  that 
for  months  he  let  his  beard  grow,  and  often  stri- 
king his  head  against  the  wall  would  exclaim, 

••  Yanis,  Varas,  give  me  back  my  legions  !" 

Hermann  is  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the 
deliverer  of  their  country,  and  this  defeat  of 
Ywnm  as  the  great  battle  of  their  freedom,  which 
secured  to  them  their  future  independence  and 
the  purity  of  their  language,  their  customs  and 
their  laws.  He  was  victorious  in  many  other 
engagements  with  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  Caecina,  a  Roman  general  under  Germani- 
cus,  sou  of  Drusos,  came  near  meeting  the  fate 
of  Yams  with  his  whole  army.  Through  the 
jealousy  of  some  German  princes  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  his  thirty-seyenth  year.  He  had  car- 
ried off  and  married  Thusnelda,  daughter  of 
Segestes,  a  cluef  of  his  own  nation,  but  an  ar- 
dent ally  of  the  Romans.  Thusnelda  was  cap- 
tured by  her  father  and  was  led  to  Rome  to  grace 
the  subsequent  triumph  of  Germanicus. 

Werdomar* 

Ob  this  rock  of  aged  moss 

Let  as  sit,  O  bards,  and  sing  him ! 

Let  BO  one  step  forward  and  look  down  o*er  the  thicket 

That  coven  him — the  noblest  son  of  the  fatherland ! 

For  there  be  liea  in  his  blood. 

He,  the  secret  terror  of  Rome, 

When  with  the  war-dance  and  flute-play  of  triumph 

Thej  led  off  his  Thusnelda. 

Look  not  apon  him ;— yon  would  weep, 

Did  yoa  see  him  He  in  his  blood  ! 

And  DO  tones  of  weeping  shall  the  Telyn^  sound  forth 

8be  aiiall  sing  the  Immortal  one  I 

Bii^  Is  yet  my  yoalhful  hair, 

To-daj  the  firat  sword  was  girded  on  me. 

The  first  tioM  was  1  armed  with  lance  and  Telyn, 

And  shall  1  sing  Hermann  7 

Ask  not  too  moch  of  the  youth,  fathers  1 

I  BMSt  6ry  my  hot  cheeks 

With  the  golden  locks, 

£n  J  stag  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  Mana*. 
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1  weep  tears  of  rage, 
Aad  will  not  dry  them ! 

^  Ljre  of  the  German  bards. 

'Mam  sad  Thuiskon  are  deified  titular  heroes  of  Ger- 


Flow,  flow  down  the  glowing  cheek. 
Tears  of  rage  I 

They  are  not  mule.    Thou  understandest  what  they  mar> 

rour. 
It  is  a  cnrse.    Hear  them,  O  Hela,' 
Let  none  of  the  traitors  of  the  fatherland 
That  slew  him,  die  in  battle ! 

Werdomar. 

See  ye  the  foreststrearo  tumble 

Down  into  the  rocky  cleft ^ 

And  hurled  down  with  it  the  rumbling  pines 

For  Herroann*8  funeral-pyre? 

Soon  will  he  be  dust,  and  rest 

fn  the  earth  of  the  grave, 

AnrI  in  the  holy  dust  the  swoni 

On  which  he  swore  destruction  to  the  conqueror! 

Linger,  O  thou,  spirit  of  the  slain, 

On  thy  way  to  Siegmar, 

And  bear  how  for  thee 

Bums  the  heart  of  thy  people ! 

Atrdingm 

Tell  it  not  to  Thusnelda, — speak  it  not, — 
That  here  in  his  blood  her  Hermann  lies ! 
Speak  it  not  to  the  noble  wife,  the  unhappy  mother 
That  her  Thumeliko*s  father  lies  here  in  blood ! 

Tell  it  not  to  her,  that  has  already  in  chains 

Walked  before  the  terrible  car  of  the  proud  triumph  !— 

Thou  hast  a  Rom€m  hfort 

That  coulds't  tell  this  to  the  desolate  one ! 

DamoTui* 

And  what  father  begot  thee. 

Unhappy  daughter !—  Segestes  too 

Reddens  in  the  dark  late  vengeance  his  sword.* 

Curse  him  not  I  Hela  has  already  coned  him ! 

Werdomar, 

Let  the  name  of  Segestes  not  be  heard  in  song  I 
Devote  it  silently  to  oblivion. 
That  over  his  ashes  it  may  rest 
With  heavy  wing! 

The  chord  that  trembles 
Hennann*s  name  is  defiled. 
If  even  with  one  angry  tone 
It  doom  the  traitor. 

Hermann,  Hermann,  sing  to  the  echo, 
To  the  secret  awe  of  the  woods  as  the  favorite  of  the  noblest, 
The  bards  in  full  choir,~a8  the  leader  of  the  boldest,— 
In  full  choir,— as  the  deliverer  of  the  fatherland ! 

Sister  of  Cannae,  battle  of  Winfeld  ! 
I  BRW  thee  with  flowing  bloody  hair. 
With  the  flaming  look  of  annihilation. 
Pass  over  among  the  harps  of  Walhalla  * ! 

The  son  of  Drusus  wished  to  conceal 
Thy  transitory  monument, — 


'The  goddess  that  reigns  over  those  dreary    regions 
where  those  dwell  aAer  death  who  do  not  die  in  battle. 
*  Segestes  was  author  of  the  conspiracy  against  A  rminius. 
*Tbe  Elysium  of  the  heroes  fallen  in  battle. 
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The  «.hite  bone«  of  the  slain 
In  the  lonely  valley  of  the  dead-* 

We  endured  it  not  »nd  scattered  the  mound. 

For  this  monument  was  forever  to  be  a  witness  of  the  great 

days 
And  hear  at  the  dance  of  the  spring-time  flowers 
The  triumphal  shout  of  the  oonquerora ! 

More  sisters  he  wished  to  give  to  Cannae, 
Companions  to  Varus  in  Elysium  ; — 
But  for  the  envious  overruling  counsel  of  the  princes 
Caecina  would  have  become  the  companion  of  Varus. 

In  Hermann *8  burning  soul  had  long  dwelt 

A  greater  thought. 

At  midnight,  at  the  sacri6ce  of  Thorr^  and  the  war-song, 

It  was  formed  in  him  and  moved  onward  to  the  deed  ! 

The  conqueror  of  the  storm  relates: 
In  the  ocean  of  the  far  North  is  an  island — mountain,* 
That  rolls  forth  like  clouds  the  flame — announcing  smoke, 
Then  sends  far  into  the  heavens  the  lofty  fires  and  hurls 
for  miles  the  crashing  rocks ; 

Thus  announced  Hermann  through  his  battle, 
Determined  to  go 

Over  the  protecting  ice-movntains — to  go 
To  the  plains  of  Rome, 

To  die  there,  or  in  the  proud  capitol 
Close  by  the  scales  of  Jupiter, 
To  ask  Tiberius  and  the  shades  of  his  father* 
For  the  justice  of  their  war ! 

To  do  this  be  wished  to  bear  the  lrader*s  sword 
Among  the  princes  ;  then  they  conspired  death  against  him ; 
And  now  he  lies  in  blood,  in  whose  soul 
Lived  the  great  thought  for  the  fatherland  1 
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Hast  thou  beard  it,->Hela7 

My  angry  tear  T 

Hast  thou  beard  its  call, 
Hela,  avenger  7 

Kerdmg. 

In  V^alhalla,  beneath  the  shimmer  of  the  golden  branches, 
The  wreath  of  victory  in  his  hand,  surrounded  by  the  dances 

of  Enherion,* 
Led  by  Shuiskon  and  Mana,  Siegmar  the  youth ! 
Will  welcome  the  youth  !^* 

rYtrdomwr» 

Siegmar,  with  silent  mourning, 

Will  receive  his  Hermann. 

For  now  he  asks  not  Tiberius  and  the  shades  of  his  fathers, 

At  the  scales  of  Jupiter. 

*The  army  of  Germanicus,  passing  over  the  battlefield 
of  Winfeld  some  years  afterwards  buried  the  bones  of  the 
army  of  Viirus  that  lay  scaUeivd  all  over  this  valley  of 
slaughter.  Tacitus  gives  a  touching  description  of  this 
mournful  scene  in  his  Annals,  Book  1,  Sec.  61. 

'  God  of  war. 
•  Hecla. 

»  Enherion.  The  heroes  in  Walhalla,  who  (")  are  all 
again  restored  to  youth. 


SKETCHES  OP  SOUTHERN  LIFE. 


NO.  IV. 

How  often  do  we  feel,  when  placed  in  scenes 
for  the  first  time  that  are  peculiarly  delightful  to 
us,  as  if  haunted  by  some  dim,  delicious  remin- 
iscences, that  we  had  once  before  passed  through 
the  same  scenes ;  a  sort  of  spiritual  and  myste- 
rious pleasure  is  thus  added  to  our  enjoyment, 
and  we  love  to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  illusion 
as  in  a  pleasant  dream.  It  is  this  feeling,  too, 
which  gives  such  wonderful  power  to  the  strains 
of  music  over  the  minds  of  some,  in  whom  it 
awakens  these  undefinable,  yet  inexpressibly  de- 
lightful emotions,  a  feeling  of  the  spirit  within 
us,  and  a  longing  to  penetrate  tha  mystery  of  its 
existence.  This  is  not  a  peculiar  sensation  in- 
deed to  scenes  of  enjoyment,  for  in  seasons  of 
affliction,  how  often  our  present  sufferings  are 
enhanced  by  this  awful  foreboding,  when  "com- 
ing events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  that  we 
are  now  fulfilling  some  irreversible  decree  of  fate, 
of  which  we  had  a  former  knowledge.  Who  has 
not  felt  in  dreams  a  more  vivid  sense  of  reality, 
than  in  his  waking  moments,  for  then  fancy  wan- 
ders uncontrolled  through  her  airy  domain,  and 
images  of  unearthly  brightness  arise,  without  any 
material  perception  to  dim  or  weaken  their  ef- 
fect. The  metaphysician  vainly  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze these  mysteries  of  the  spirit,  they  are  stand- 
ing miracles  left  in  this  material  and  mechanical 
age  to  proclaim  to  all,  that  there  is  a  spark  of 
Divinity  within  these  earthly  vessels. 

In  this  strain  ran  Henry  Livingstone^s  thoughts, 
as  he  sauntered  forth  on  a  fine  summer  morning, 
in  that  blissful  state,  when  we  give  ourselves  up 
to  waking  dreams,  a£  vivid  and  as  unreal,  as 
those  which  visit  us  m  sleep,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  states  consists  in  this ;  that 
reason  is  only  sufficiently  awake  in  the  former  to 
conceal  her  own  unpleasant  suggestions  from  the 
excited  imagination,  and  the  will  has  power  enough 
to  call  forth  only  such  ideas  as  please  the  fancy. 
The  old  grove,  the  winding  river,  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  but  above  all,  the  fair  and  gentle 
Fanny,  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  shadowed 
forth  in  some  former  blessed  and  spiritual  exis- 
tence, and  he  felt  like  a  wandering  spirit  now  re- 
turning to  the  home  of  his  soul. 

In  this  mood  he  wandered  along  a  winding 
path  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  was  sha- 
ded with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  tulip  tree, 
maple,  airy  birch  and  shivering  aspen,  overhung 
with  wild  grape-vines,  now  forming  rich,  dark 
bowers,  through  which  the  sun  could  scarcely 
penetrate,  then  throwing  graceful  festoons  of 
fairy  lightness  from  tree  to  tree.    Here,  too,  the 
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trampet  flower  and  clematis,  wreathed  themselves 
around  the  trees,  adding  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  rich  and  varied  foliage.  The  brilliant  cardi- 
nal flower  growing  in  large  beds,  glowed  like 
precious  stones,  the  rhexia  and  blue  enpatorium 
mingled  their  tints  together  in  gay  profusion. 
No  sountls  were  heard  but  an  occasional  bird- 
note,  and  the  ceaseless  flowing  of  the  river,  a 
sound  which  irresistibly  disposes  to  meditation. 
He  went  on  dreaming  sweet  dreams,  without  at- 
tempting to  check  the  rovings  of  fancy,  follow- 
ing the  path  unconscious  where  it  was  leading 
him,  until  it  struck  off  into  another  path  winding 
up  a  gentle  knoll,  he  pursued  this,  which  gradu- 
ally led  him  to  more  elevated  ground,  and  the 
mormuring  of  the  wind  in  the  pine  forest,  like  a 
great  ^olian  harp,  whose  chords  gave  forth 
their  low,  sweet  notes  under  the  soft  summer 
winds,  attracted  him. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  pine  forest,  he  per- 
ceived through  a  screen  of  trees  and  vines,  a 
cabin  which  presented  an  unusual  air  of  neatness 
and  comfort,  and  he  was  about  to  approach  to 
view  the  premises   more  nearly,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  voice,  the  lowest  tone 
of  which  he  thought  he  could  have  recognised  in 
BabeL     lie  advanced  gently  and  cautiously  be- 
hind the  screen,  until  he  saw  the  cabin  plainly, 
and  the  yard  neatly  swept  before  it.     A  very  old 
looking  negro  woman,  neatly  dressed,  and  vene- 
rable in   appearance,  was  seated  beneath  the 
shade  of  her  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  Fanny 
was  sitting  near  her  with  an  open  book  in  her 
hands,  from  which  she  was  reading  aloud.    It 
was  irresistible  the  temptation  to  pause  and  lis- 
ten, and  he  perceived  that  he  could  do  so  with- 
out danger  of  discovery,  for  he  was  entirely 
screened  from  observation.     Fanny  was  reading 
a  chapter  from  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  earn- 
est solemnity  of  her  tones,  showed  how  deeply 
she  realized  what  she  was  reading.     As  she  clo- 
sed the  book,  she  made  a  few,  simple,  explana- 
tory remarks  upon  what  she  had  just  read,  so 
plain,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  comprehend 
them,  and  so  full  of  genuine  religious  feeling, 
that  they  went  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer. 
**  It  does  do  me  good,  Miss  Fanny,"  said  the 
old  woman,  ^'  to  hear  you  read  the  Scriptures ; 
it  sounds  sweeter  and  more  solemn-like  to  me 
than  any  preacher*s  reading  I  ever  heard.    But 
if  you*ve  got  time,  honey,  will  yon  sing  me  one 
bymo  before  you  go  ?" 
^*  What  hymn  do  you  prefer,  mammy  ?" 
^  I  like  that  one  *  There  is  a  land  of  pure  de- 
light;* that's  a  mighty  good  hymn,  and  it  makes 
me  think  of  that  great  resting-place  I  shall  soon 
go  to." 

Fanny  complied  with  the  request,  and  sang 
tfaa  hymn  with  so  much  sweetness,  simplicity 


and  expression,  that  the  strain  affected  Henry 
deeply,  and  he  could  not  help  comparing  the  ef- 
fect produced  on  his  feelings  by  this  simple  mel- 
ody, with  its  touching  words,  to  that  which  he 
had  experienced  in  splendid  churches  from  the 
brilliant  sacred  music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  of 
professional  singers. 

When  Fanny  had  concluded,  she  arose  to  de- 
part, after  inquiring  into  all  Judy's  little  wants, 
and  promising  to  supply  them. 

**  The  Lord  will  reward  you,  my  child,  for  all 
your  goodness  to  a  poor  old  cretur  like  me; 
but  stop  a  minute,  I  want  to  show  you  the  nice 
present  of  Guinea  fowl  eggs  I*ve  got  to  send  to 
you  when  I  can  get  one  of  the  children  to  carry 
them  up  to  the  great  house."  So  saying,  she 
took  the  basket  down  from  the  shelf  and  showed 
them  to  Fanny. 

'*Oh,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  mammy; 
it  is  a  most  acceptable  present, — ^Philip  likes 
Guinea  fowl  eggs  so  much.  It  is  such  a  nice 
little  basket,  I  can  take  it  home  myself  without 
any  trouble." 

**  No,  no,  Miss  Fanny,  'spose  any  one  was  to 
meet  you.  It  don't  look  proper  to  see  a  lady 
like  you  toting  eggs." 

Fanny  laughed.  **I  have  often  heard  you  say 
a  lady  will  be  a  lady,  no  matter  what  sort  of 
work  she  does." 

"  Yes,  high  blood  will  show,  but  still  there's 
some  things  I  don't  think  looks  well  for  ladies 
to  do,  it  looks  too  much  like  poor  folks.  I  can 
easily  make  Nelly  run  up  with  the  eggs  when 
she  comes  in  from  the  field." 

**  But  suppose  a  lady  should  happen  to  be  poor, 
what  must  she  do  then  ? 

**  She  could'nt  be  poor  folks  then,  honey,  for 
'tis  poor  blood  makes  poor  folks ;  and  a  lady 
bom  and  bred  will  be  a  lady,  as  I  always  told 
you,  no  matter  what  sort  of  work  she  does,  but 
you've  got  a  plenty  of  servants  to  wait  on  you, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  your  carrying  eggs.^ 

Fanny  yielded  the  point  and  turned  again  to 
go  away,  when  the  old  woman  said,  looking  care- 
fully around  her,  and  lowering  her  voice : 

*^  There's  one  thing  I  wanted  to  say  to  you, 
Miss  Fanny,  about  that  Yankee  gentleman — 
you  all  had  better  take  good  notice  what  he 
does." 

This  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  solemnity, 
that  Fanny  saw  it  would  not  do  to  make  a  laugh- 
ing matter  of  it,  so  she  replied  as  gravely  as  she 
could — **  Why  should  we  take  notice  of  what  he 
does,  he  will  not  do  any  harm,  mammy." 

"  Ah,  don't  be  too  sure  of  that  now,  honey ; 
there  was  that  Mr.  Jarvis  from  the  North,  yon 
know,  that  stayed  so  long  at  Mr.  Smith's,  and 
was  after  courting  Miss  Sarah  too ;  well,  they 
had'nt  no  notion  how  he  went  about  and  talked 
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amongst  their  servants,  putting  all  sorts  of  fool- 
ishness in  their  heads,  and  making  *em  discon- 
tented. I  said  to  Mr.  Smith's  Jim,  when  he  was 
telling  me  some  of  them  things  Mr.  Jarvis  said, 
says  I,  what  did  Mr.  Jarvis  give  you  when  he 
went  away  ?  He  said,  he  did'nt  give  me  noth- 
ing. Well,  says  I,  there  it  is — that  shows  what  a 
mighty  friend  be  is — never  even  gave  you  a  chaw 
of  tobacco.  Now,  who  took  care  of  you,  when 
you  was  so  sick  last  winter,  Jim ;  did*nt  your 
missus  give  you  physic  with  her  own  handfi, — 
did'ntMiss  Sarah  make  flannel  for  you — and  don't 
your  Mas  Tom  give  you  quarters  and  chaws  of 
tobacco  many  and  many*s  the  time  ;  and  besides, 
who  stood  your  friend  at  the  time  of  the  great  to 
do,  when  Mr.  Smith's  bam  was  broken  open. 
Ah !  you've  got  a  mon'sous  good  master,  Jim, 
but  some  niggers  are  so  foolish,  they  don't  know 
when  they  are  well  ofl*." 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  **what  you  say  is  very  true, 
if  Mr.  Jarvis  had  been  a  real  friend  to  black  peo- 
ple, he  would  not  have  taken  this  way  of  show- 
mg  It." 

"  I  know'd  that,  honey,  and  it  made  me  so  mad 
with  Jim,  to  hear  what  foolishness  he  ran  on, 
that  I  talked  right  up  and  down  to  him,  for  I*ve 
known  him  ever  since  he  was  a  child  ;  besides, 
he  married  into  the  estate,  so  we  may  say  he  is 
one  of  the  family  like.  But  don't  say  nothing 
about  what  I've  been  telling  you,  if  you  please, 
for  I  don't  want  to  make  no  mischief  upon  Jim ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  Northern  gentleman 
was  staying  here,  I  laid  off  to  tell  you  all  about 
Mr.  Jarvis,  that  Mas  Phil  might  watch  him,  and 
if  he  goes  walking  about  amongst  the  cabins,  or 
in  the  field,  Mas  Phil  can  go  about  with  him,  in 
a  careless  sort  of  a  way,  you  know,  like  he  was 
going  with  him  for  company." 

"  But  mammy,  Mr.  Livingstone  is  a  real  gen- 
tleman— he  would  not  act  so  meanly." 

"  Ah,  now,  don't  you  trust  to  that ;  I  don't 
reckon  there's  any  high  blood  amonest  them 
Northern  folks,  like  there  is  in  old  Virginny. 
That  was  the  way  they  talked  about  Mr.  Jarvis, 
they  said  he  was  so  high  larnt,  he  talked  all  sorts 
of  outlandish  talk,  and  played  on  Miss  Sarah's  pi- 
aney.  I  has  heard  of  gentlemen's  playing  on  the 
flute  and  the  fiddle,  but  I  never  saw  men  play- 
ing on  the  pianey,  except  the  old  music  master, 
00  I  said,  when  I  heard  about  it,  I  reckoned 
the  man  had  been  a  music-master  in  his  own 
country.  Miss  Sarah  wouldn't  hear  it,  and  went 
on  praising  him  until  at  last  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  court  her,  and  I  should'nt  be  surprised 
if  this  gentleman  had  the  assurance  to  be  think- 
ing about  you,  Miss  Fanny." 

For  the  first  time,  Fanny's  clear,  silvery  laugh, 
iell  painfully  on  Henry's  ear,  and  he  shrank  more 
closely  behind  the  screen  with  mingled  feelings  ^ 


of  vexation  and  mortification.  He  heard  Fanny 
say,  "  No  danger  of  that,  mammy,  Mr.  Livings- 
tone has  seen  too  many  fine  ladies  to  think  of 
me."  She  went  quickly  away,  as  she  said  these 
words,  and  Henry  could  hear  old  Judy  mutter- 
ing some  disparaging  sentence  in  reply  about 
himself.  He  was  now  quite  convinced,  not  only 
that  his  passion  was  unrequited  by  Fanny,  but 
that  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  its  existence, 
for  he  was  sure  that  there  was  not  one  spark  of 
coquetry  or  insincerity  in  her  composition.  The 
first  step  was  not  taken,  and  a  feeling  of  dea- 
pondency  came  over  him — ^the  prize  seemed 
every  minute  brighter,  fairer  and  more  unattain- 
able. Yet  it  is  hard  to  destroy  hope  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  never  experienced  any  severe 
disappointment,  and  Henry  began  again  to  re- 
construct the  glittering  web,  which  Fanny's  light 
laugh  and  careless  tones  had  brushed  away.  <He 
had  heard  not  the  most  remote  hint  of  a  rival, 
and  if  her  heart  was  unoccupied,  he  would  not 
despair  of  winning  it. 

He  retraced  his  path  a  part  of  the  way,  then, 
filled  with  agitating  and  unpleasant  thoughts, 
struck  across  the  fields,  and  passed  a  settlement 
of  negro  cabins.  In  another  mood,  he  would 
have  paused  and  talked  with  the  children  he  saw 
playing  about  in  the  yards,  for  the  peculiar  ways 
of  talking  and  thinking  of  this  singular  race  of 
people  awakened  his  interest  and  curiosity,  but 
at  present,  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being 
suspected,  even  by  old  Judy,  of  the  meanness  of 
enacting  the  fable  of  the  viper  and  the  hedgehog. 
He  observed,  however,  in  passing,  that  the  cab- 
ins, like  the  dwellings  of  a  free  population,  were 
characterized  by  the  peculiar  turn  of  their  pos- 
sessors. The  yards  before  most  of  the  cabin 
doors  were  neatly  swept,  and  large  gardens  at- 
tached to  many  of  them,  filled  with  vegetables 
and  corn-patches,  rudely,  but  substantially  in- 
closed, with  that  species  of  inclosure,  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  Michaux  mentions  in  his  work  on 
forest  trees  as  peculiar  to  Virginia,  and  almost 
incredible  to  relate,  from  its  destructiveness  of 
young  trees,  namely,  a  watlin,  a  horror  with 
which  the  Eastern  Virginians  are  so  familiar,  as 
to  be  unconscious  of  its  enormity.  A  rose  bosh 
or  two,  some  tall  sunflowers,  and  bright  bunches  of 
marygolds,  were  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  most 
thrifty  and  the  neatest  of  this  little  community, 
but  a  few  of  the  other  cabins  exhibited  the  negro 
character  in  its  most  genuine  form  ;  dirty  yards, 
rags  stuffed  in  the  crevices  of  their  houses,  gar- 
dens overrun  with  weeds,  and  scarcely  an  at- 
tempt at  an  inclosure  around  them.  In  a  word, 
they  enjoyed  the  privilege,  for  such  many  ne- 
groes consider  it,  of  being  as  uncomfortable  and 
as  unthrifty  as  they  pleased. 

Taken  collectively,  however,  this  little  settle* 
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meat  conveyed  to  the  obserrer  the  idea  of  a 
happy  community,  and  excited  many  doubts  and 
apecolations  in  Henry's  mind,  as  to  whether  these 
negroes,  putting  aside  the  name  of  slavery  and 
all  its  associations,  did  not  really  enjoy  in  such  a 
situation  as  this,  as  great  a  degree  of  happiness, 
and  even  Areedom,  so  far  as  they  were  fitted  for 
it,  as  in  any  other  situation  in  which  they  could 
be  placed  in  the  present  state  of  things.  An 
outcast  population  they  certainly  were  in  the 
States  which  boasted  of  being  fr^e  States,  and 
here  in  a  slave  State  he  found  them  existing 
in  communities,  enjoying  the  rude  and  simple 
pleasures  for  which  their  degree  of  cultivation 
fitted  them,  cared  for  in  sickness  and  age,  never 
knowing  the  presence  of  extreme  want,  or  the 
care  of  providing  subsistence  for  their  families, 
and  living  under  a  sort  of  parental  as  well  as 
absolute  control. 

Henry's  mind  was  candid — his  love  of  truth 
ardent — ^yet  he  revolved  these  new  ideas  with 
much  diffidence  and  distrust,  fearing  lest  the  en- 
grossing passion  of  his  soul  Aould  give  a  false 
brilliancy  ot  colonng  ta  all  objects  associated,  in 
any  degree,  with  one,  who  embodied  the  types 
which  had  existed  in  his  mind  of  all  that  is  fair, 
bright  or  excellent.  He  determined  to  consider 
the  matter  deeply  and  impartially,  and  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  fields,  deep  in  thought,  his  at- 
tencion  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  children's 
voices,  and  as  he  approached  more  nearly,  he 
heard  distinctly  one  of  these  children  repeating 
to  another  some  verses  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

''Is  that  right,  BiUy?"  said  the  child  to  his 
companion. 

**  Well,  t'aint  exactly  right :  now  listen  to  me, 
ril  learn  it  to  you.  Miss  Fanny  said  I  could  say 
it  all  without  missing  a  word." 

Heniy  pause<i,  and  having  spoken  kindly  to 
these  children,  asked  the  litde  boy  who  had  un- 
dertaken the  office  of  instructor,  and  who  had 
indeed  repeated  correctly  a  large  portion  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  who  it  was  that  had  taught 
him  to  repeat  so  many  verses  from  the  Bible. 

^Miss  Fanny,  sir — she  taught  me,  and  this 
here  boy,  and  all  the  children  on  the  plantation." 

**  And  what  else  does  she  teach  you  ?" 

^  To  say  hymns  and  eatechisni,  sir.*^ 

**  And  do  you  think  you  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  what  you  repeat  ?" 

**  I  reckon  I  does,  of  some  of  'em.  Miss  Fanny 
always  naakes  us  tell  what  they  mean,  'cause  she 
says  it  don't  do  us  a  bit  of  good  unless  we  know 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  try  to  do  what  is  in  the 
Bible  and  hymns." 

Henry  asked  the  child  a  few  leading  questions 
from  Scripture,  and  then  questioned  him  as  to 
the  Venning  of  the  portion  he  had  just  repeated. 


His  answers  were  tnade  in  his  own  homely,  but 
expressive  language,  yet  showed  plainly  that  he 
had  been  carefully  instructed,  and  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  true  meaning  and  purport  of  the 
passage  he  had  repeated  from  Scripture. 

*^  What  patience,  what  high,  disinterested,  reli- 
gious principle — what  philanthropy  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  must  tdaching  such  as  this 
require,"  thought  Henry,  "from  such  a  b.  ing,  too, 
as  Fanny  Seyton.  What  a  sacrifice  of  time,  too, 
does  it  involve,  from  one  who  has  so  many  in- 
ternal and  external  sources  of  enjoyment  in  her 
own  bright  imagination  and  rare  intellect,  and  in 
the  society  ef  friends  to  whom  she  is  warmly 
attached;  what  self-denial  in  exchanging  pur- 
suits congenial  to  her  taste,  and  such  as  most 
young  ladies  would  think  they  were  doing  a  duty 
to  themselves  to  pursue  to  the  utmost  their  lei- 
sure would  allow,  for  the  task  of  enlgbtening,  by 
the  slow  and  tedious  method  of  oral  instruction, 
minds  in  gross,  mental  darkness !  And  yet,  how 
improving  such  a  mental  exercise  would  be,  to 
those  who  had  the  patience  to  impart  such  in- 
struction, not  only  to  the  spiritual,  but  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  the  instructor!  How  much 
might  be  learned  in  this  way  of  intellectual  prow- 
ess, by  watching  the  first  rude  attempts  at  gen- 
eralization, reasoning,  deduction,  when  the  ideas 
are  just  struggling  from  the  chaos  of  thick  dark- 
ness to  light !" 

Such  warm  admiration  of  moral  excellence, 
divested  of  all  the  embeUishments  of  fancy  and 
romance,  was  highly  honorable  to  the  heart  of  a 
young  man,  who  had  been  educated  like  Henry 
Livmgstone,  who  possessed,  too,  an  exquisite  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms,  and  consequently 
appreciated  accomplishments  very  highly.  But 
love  in  his  case,  instead  of  exerting  his  usual 
power  of  blinding  his  votariesv  had,  like  Ithu- 
riel's  spear,  awakened  his-  mind  to  higher  and 
purer  perceptions  of  truth ;  and  the  loveliness  of 
moral  and  spiritual  beauty  had  never  appeared 
to  him  so  far  exalted  above  all  the  outward  at^ 
tractions  and  accomplishments,  which  the  world 
especially  delights  to  honor. 

He  thought  of  Fanny's  speech  to  old  Judy, 
wfaach  he  had  so  lately  heard ;  '*  and  is  it  possible," 
he  exclaimed  mentally,  "  she  can  be  so  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  rare  gifts  and  attraedons,  her 
own  exqiusite  beauty,  'the  mind,  the  music 
breathing  from  her  soul,'  as  to  suppose,  that  I 
could  prefer,  what  is  called  a  fine  lady,  to  a  being 
like  herself.  I  wish,"  he  said,  hall'  aloud,'^"my 
mother  could  see  her;"  and  at  these  words  a  pang 
of  self-reproach  shot  through  his  heart.  How 
seldom  hsid  the  idea  of  this  kind  mother,  whose 
very  life  hung  upon  his,  recurred  to  him  for  many 
days  past,  how  careloisly  be  had  peroaed  tho 
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letters  he  had  received  from  home,  after  he  had 
ascertained  that  his  parents  were  well;  how 
weary,  fiat,  stale  and  unprofitable  all  their  con- 
tents had  seemed,  how  foreign  to  the  new  emo- 
tions which  had  arisen  in  his  heart,  to  the  en- 
chanting state  of  existence,  through  which  he  was 
passing.  '*  And  yet,"  he  murmured,  **  the  light- 
est pang  that  I  could  suffer  would  inflict  more 
pain  on  my  mother,  than  my  death  would  on 
Fanny  Seyton."  This  reflection  called  forth  a 
deep  sigh,  but  again  Hope  whispered  that  the 
time  might  come  when  his  happiness  would  be 
inexpressibly  precious  to  Fanny,  and  again  he 
pondered  on  the  means  of  winning  her  heart. 

He  was  so  much  absorbed  in  bis  own  thoughts 
and  feelings,  that  he  was  quite  unconscious  how 
iai',  or  how  long  he  had  rambled,  and  it  was 
nearly  two  o*clock  when  he  returned  to  Oak 
Grove,  where  he  found  Philip  looking  out  for  him, 

**  Ah  Hal,  I  am  glad  you  have  returned  from 
your  wanderings,  you  must  have  made  a  real  ex- 
ploring expedition.  I  was  just  about  to  set  out 
in  search  of  you,  as  Fanny  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  your  having  lost  yourself  in  our  pine 
forests,  though  I  quieted  her  apprehensions  some- 
what, by  surmising  that  you  were  botanising,  as 
I  know  that  is  a  favorite  pursuit  of  yours." 

"  You  gave  me  more  credit  than  I  deserved," 
said  Henry  smiling,  '*I  was  not  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  of  any  sort,  but  merely  en- 
joying the  sweet  influences  of  earth,  air  and  sky, 
yet  some  observations  forced  themselves  upon 
me,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  your  forest  trees, 
for  instance,  the  brilliancy  of  the  wild  flowers 
and  the  surpassing  grace  and  beauty  of  the  wild 
grape  vines.  I  do  not  believe  any  oriental  growth 
can  exceed  them  in  richness  and  beauty." 

**  The  sweet  influences  of  a  noon  day  in  Au- 
gust," said  Philip  laughing,  are  **  somewhat  too 
sultry  for  me;  moreover,  I  cannot  allow  of  your 
exposing  yourself  to  them,  for  though  I  can  an- 
swer for  your  health,  if  you  are  discreet,  I  can- 
not be  respon&ible  for  your  safety  if  you  rove 
about  in  summer  suns,  before  you  are  acclimated, 
aiKl  you  know  I  am  answerable  to  Mrs.  Living- 
stone for  you." 

"  Mrs.  ^Laynard's  Tom  is  waiting  at  the  door 
to  see  you,  Ma»  Phil,"  said  John,  entering  with 
the  important  air  oC  one  who  has  agreeable  news 
to  communicate. 

Philip  returned  in  a  minute  with  notes  of  invi- 
tation to  Helen  Maynard*s  wedding,  which  was 
to  take  place  the  next  evening,  and  said,  aa  he 
handed  one  of  them  to  Henry, 

**  You  will  have  now  an  opportunity,  Livings 
stone,  of  seeing  a  Virginia  wedding  conducted  in 
old  style,  a  real  gathering  of  the  clans,  a  squeeze 
of  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  to  the  tenth  degree, 
and  marvel  how  one  house  can  contain  so  many 


people ;  altogether  you  will  see  an  entertainment 
most  unique  in  its  kind,  and  such  as  you  will 
probably  never  witness  again.  Indeed  they  are 
iast  paasing  away  even  with  ue,  and  disappearii^ 
before  the  advance  of  civilization." 

^*  Altogether  then,"  said  Henry,  '*I  cooflider 
it  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  to  have  such  an 
opportunity." 

^*You  will  find  much  to  amuse  you,"  said 
Fanny,  "though  you  will,  doubtless,  witness 
things  which  will  appear  semi-barbarous,  yet  there 
will  be  so  much  ease  and  conliality,  and  such  varie- 
ties of  character,  that  I  think  yoe  will  be  pleased.** 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall,"  replied  Henry,  *^  the  mere 
conventionalities  and  embellishments  of  a  fash- 
ionable entertainment  possess  very  few  attrae- 
tions  for  me,  but  a  par^  of  the  sort  you  describe, 
would  be  not  only  amusing  but  interesting. 
Whenever  the  workings  of  the  heart  and  varie- 
ties of  natural  character  are  allowed  to  appear, 
we  find  something  to  please  and  hnprove." 

"Then  you  will  like  us  better  and  better,** 
said  Philip,  "  for  the  varieties  of  individual  char- 
acter are  very  strongly  marked  amongst  us; 
and  though  we  abhor  display  of  sentiment,  aad 
are  not  addicted  to  scenes  of  any  sort,  stiU 
you  find  few  states  of  society,  where  family  and 
local  affections  are  stronger  and  warmer  than  in 
the  *  Old  Dominion,*  or  where  greater  sacrifices 
of  interest  are  made  to  the  ties  of  kindred  or  of 
friendship." 

"  It  shows  we  are  rather  at  a  low  ebb,  my 
dear  brother,"  said  Fanny  laughing,  "when  we 
have  to  trumpet  forth  our  own  praises : — these 
strongly  marked  characters  often  degenerate  into 
oddities,  of  which  we  have  certainly  a  rare  and 
large  collection,  but  which  do  not  often  excite 
admiration,  in  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  polished  state  of  society." 

"These  peculiarities  of  habit  or  manner,'* 
said  Henry,  "certainly  do  not  excite  admira- 
tion, though  they  often  produce  amusement, 
but  individualities  of  character  and  mind  ai« 
very  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  study 
human  nature,  and  are  always  produced,  I  think, 
by  high  and  vigorous  mental  culture.  In  your 
state  of  society,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  higher 
classes  are  called  on  at  a  very  early  age  to  think 
and  decide  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  oth- 
ers ;  this  early  necessity  for  thought  and  action 
must  have  a  great  effect  in  awaking  and  forming 
the  mind.  Here,  too,  they  seem  to  read  not  for 
display,  but  either  for  the  gratification  of  lite- 
rary taste,  or  to  gain  information  on  some  speci- 
fic object  intimately  connected  with  their  pur^ 
suits,  such  as  agriculture,  politics,  law  or  medi- 
cine. This  sort  of  culture  enlarges  and  invigo- 
rates the  mind.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,"  added 
Henry  smiling, "  I  cannot  so  far  abandon  my<char^ 
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:ter  as  a  seeker  for  truth,  ae  not  to  perceive  that 
mode  of  life,  must  necessarily  produce  a 
deficiency  in  those  literary  pursuits  which  require 
■unateoess,  accuracy,  and  polish,  and  which  can 
only  coneist  with  a  division  of  mental  labor. 
This  cannot  t^e  place  but  in  a  more  artificial 
■tate  of  society,  and  among  a  denser  population." 

^  I  concede  this  to  the  fullest  extent,"  replied 
Philip ;  "  nay  more,  I  will  add,  that  these  defi- 
ciencies can  neither  be  excused,  nor  entirely  ex- 
pfauned  by  our  modes  of  life,  but  arise,  in  a  great 
measore,  from  a  mixture  of  indolence  and  am- 
hitioo,  which  is  a  natural  trait,  and  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  most  of  our  defects  and  misfortunes. 
We  are  unwilling  to  bestow  the  minute  and  pa- 
tient labor  which  is  so  necessary  to  literary  ex- 
cellence, and  not  content  with  mediocrity  even 
IB  our  first  efforts,  unless  we  can  fiy  with  the 
eagle  to  the  sun,  would  remain  with  our  wings 
folded  to  our  sides  forever.  We  need  some  pow- 
erful inapetus,  some  strong  incentive  to  arouse  us 
into  strong  mental  action.  If  an  honor  is  to  be 
won  at  coU^e,  or  a  prize  won  in  the  political 
arena,  we  are  never  laggards  in  the  race,  but 
continued,  patient  effort,  the  results  of  which  are 
to  be  gradualf  we  shrink  from,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  though  no  one  can  deny  us  at 
feast  a  fair  share  of  native  talent,  we  have  scarce- 
ly contributed  a  mite  to  national  or  universal  lit- 
erature." 

"And  for  State  literature,"  said  Fanny,  "we 
are  like  the  lion,  who  complained  that  there  were 
no  painters  among  the  lions  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  their  own  race,  so  they  were  always 
represented  in  the  pictures  of  men  as  inferior  in 
power  te  themselves." 

"This  state  of  things  will  not  long  continue, 
I  hope,"  said  Henry ;  **  you  have  all  the  neces- 
sary materials,  a  spark  only  is  wanting  to  kindle 
the  pile,  and  the  light  of  your  natural  genius  will 
shine  forth  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the 
beholders." 

"  I  trust  you  may  prove  a  true  prophet,"  re- 
plied Fanny." 

"  I  confess  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  Living- 
stone," said  Philip,  "  I  fear  there  is  vis  inertiie 
enongh  in  the  pile  to  extinguish  a  thousand 
sparks." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  Henry,  "that  Virginia 
should  haye  found  no  champion,  amongst  the 
many  who  have  shared  her  hospitality,  and  de- 
lighted in  the  intercourse  of  her  high-minded 
sons  and  daughters,  aud  formed  associations  in 
her  fair  land,  sweet  and  lasting  as  life  itself." 

There  was  a  tone  of  sadness  mingled  with  this 
enthusiastic  expression  of  feeling,  that  arrested 
Fanny's  attention,  and  excited  her  surprise. 
Henry  felt  his  color  change,  beneath  the  earnest 
glance  of  that  matchless  d^rk  eye,  which 


seemed  to  ask  why  such  thoughts  as  these  should 
awaken  such  deep  and  sad  feeling. 

"  Why  who  would  tilt  against  Christendom," 
said  Philip,  '*  we  furnish  too  good  a  subject  for 
the  expenditure  of  philanthropy  and  moral  rep- 
robation to  hope  that  any  one  who  ventures  his 
reputation  in  the  moral,  religious  or  literary  worid, 
would  undertake  our  cause.  The  moral  blight 
is  upon  us,  and  wo  to  the  wight  whose  vision  is 
so  obscure  as  not  to  perceive  it." 

"  Yet,"  said  Henry,  "  the  candid  would  at  least 
admit  that 

Some  flowers  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 

Though  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  them  all. 

But  unfortunately  hundreds  can  see  the  trail 
of  the  serpent,  for  one  who  has  eyes  to  discover 
the  flowers  of  Eden.  The  celestial  touch  of 
truth,  which  opens  the  eyes  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, and  even  to  natural  beauty,  has  never 
rested  upon  them,  and  they  walk  in  a  difiTerent 
world  from  that  in  which  those  dwell,  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened.^ 

Philip  looked  at  his  sister,  who  seemed  thought- 
ful and  serious.  '*  Well,  Fanny,"  said  he  laugh- 
ing, "  of  what  are  you  thinking,  of  how  to  res- 
tore the  *  Old  Dominion,'  or  how  you  can  help 
Cousin  Maynard  about  the  wedding,  or  whether 
you  will  wear  pearls  or  roses  to-mont>w  even- 
ing?" 

Fanny  almost  started,  and  blushed  deeply  as 
she  met  Henry's  glance  resting  upon  her,  for  she 
was  conscious,  that  her  meditations  were  chiefly 
of  him.  This  blush  was  the  herald  of  hope  to 
Henry's  heart,  and  he  cast  his  eyes  down  to  con- 
ceal the  pleasure  that  sparkled  in  them,  from  the 
flattering  auguries  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

"My  thoughts  were  a  tangled  web,"  said  Fan- 
ny, "  which  would  not  be  worth  unravelling,  even 
if  I  had  time  for  it." 

Just  then  Mr.  Sey ton's  voice  was  heard  from 
the  library  calling  aloud  for  Fanny,  who  quickly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  returned  almost  imme- 
diately on  her  way  to  her  own  room,  with  a 
somewhat  perplexed  countenance,  and  her  hands 
full  of  papers. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Fanny,  that  makes 
you  look  so  doleful,— drills,  plows,  harrows,  no 
wonder  you  are  dismayed." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Fanny,  "I  do  not  like 
to  acknowledge  to  papa  the  labor  it  will  cost 
me  to  get  these  drawings  ready  for  to-morrow's 
mail,  he  has  such  implicit  reliance  on  my  powers, 
that  I  dislike  to  undeceive  him,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  finish  them,  I  have  so 
many  other  things  to  do." 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  said  Philip,  "  but  if 
I  took  a  pencil  in  my  hand  to  draw  a  plow,  it 
would  be  quite  as  s^t  to  turn  out  a  cart." 
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»•  Allow  me,"  said  Henry,  rising  and  advancing 
towards  Fanny,  *'to  act  as  your  draughtsman  on 
this  occasion.  I  don't  like  to  boast  of  my  own 
qualifications,  but  Philip  can  testify  that  drawing 
is  my  peculiar  forte,  and  it  will  really  be  a  good 
deed  to  employ  me  about  something  useful.  Be- 
sides," added  he,  smiling,  **I  should  like  to  re- 
deem my  credit  somewhat  with  Mr.  Seyton,  since 
he  has  discovered  that  I  know  so  little  of  the 
uses  of  agricultural  implements,  by  showing  that 
I  can  at  least  make  drawings  of  them." 

Henry  evinced  such  an  earnest  desire  to  oblige, 
that  Fanny  thought  it  would  be  ungracious  to  re- 
ject his  offered  service,  indeed  his  kindness  was 
peculiarly  grateful  and  acceptable,  as  she  had  in 
fact  a  thousand  and  one  things  to  do  and  to  think 
about.  She  therefore  accepted  his  offer  with  a 
graceful  simplicity  peculiarly  her  own,  and  it  was 
so  evident  that  Henry  thought  himself  the  obliged 
party  in  being  allowed  to  do  her  bidding,  that 
Fanny  could  not  feel  the  obligation  as  onerous, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  drew  no  inference 
from  this  circumstance,  favorable  to  |^er  own 
▼anity. 

**  How  kind  and  clever  he  is,"  thought  Fanny, 
as  she  marked  the  rapid  and  skillful  touch  of 
Henry's  pencil,  and  how  completely  he  seems  to 
be  overcoming  his  prejudices  to  Virginia !  When 
we  get  better  acquainted,  I  must  rally  him  a  lit- 
tle on  his  Virginia  tale,  of  which  I  dare  say  he 
has  already  repented." 

**  And  now  for  the  order  of  the  day,"  said 
Philip,  *' laces,  ribbons,  muslins  and  flowers,  what 
a  deplorable  case  is  yours,  Fanny,  to  be  left  to 
your  own  unassisted  genius  on  this  important 
day,  without  even  a  female  friend  to  say  what  is 
becoming :  as  to  being  comtM  ilfaut,  that  is  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  but  then  it  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  look  pretty,  even  if  this  should  be  accom- 
plished in  the  most  irregular  and  unfashionable 
way." 

Fanny  laughed  good-humoredly  and  said,  "  I 
am,  indeed,  much  to  be  pitied  for  being  thrown 
so  entirely  upon  my  own  resources  in  all  matters, 
both  little  and  great,  and  for  this  reason  consider 
myself  entitled  to  special  indulgence.  But,  I 
must  go  and  meditate  alone,  and  act  too,  in  many 
important  matters,  so  I  have  no  time  to  talk  non- 
sense with  you,  Philip.  Meantime,  I  charge  you 
to  amuse  Mr.  Livingstone,  ns  I  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  his  employment  is  but  an  irksome 


one. 


»» 


**  He  has  taken  so  to  reverie  of  late,  that  he 
has  become  perfectly  unamusable,  but  I  will  do 
my  best ;  shall  I  read  or  talk,  Livingstone  ?" 

**  Read  then,"  said  Henry,  **  though  I  really 
require  no  amusement,  I  am  quite  interested  in 
the  progress  of  my  work." 

**  I  understand  the  meaning  of  that  very  well. 


you  prefer  reading  that  you  may  listen  or  not, 
just  as  you  please ;  if  I  read,  the  office  of  listen- 
ing shall  be  no  sinecure.  Instead  of  one  of  James* 
novels,  in  which  you  may  catch  up  the  loose 
threads  of  the  story  ever  and  anon,  so  as  to  stand 
a  respectable  examination,  without  having  heard 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  story,  I  shall  read  *  Past 
and  Present'  for  your  edification,  and  require  you 
as  I  finish  each  chapter,  to  put  it  into  English,  and 
discuss  it  with  me." 

"Have  mercy,  Philip,  I  should  prefer  your 
talking." 

"  That  is  the  very  conclusion  to  which  I  wished 
to  bring  you,  but  as  soon  as  I  perceive  your  wits 
are  wool-gathering,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  Car- 
lyle." 

And  Philip  ran  on  in  the  careless  and  exube- 
rant gaiety  of  his  spirits,  describing  to  Henry  an 
old  Virginia  wedding,  and  whimsically  portray- 
ing the  leading  characters  of  the  company,  thej 
should  meet  on  the  following  evening  at  Mrs. 
Maynard's,  while  Henry  bestowed  just  sufficient 
attention  on  his  discourse  to  prevent  his  discov- 
ering that  he  was  carrying  on  an  under  current  of 
his  own  thoughts. 


THE  LIGHTNING'S  COMPLAINT. 


BT   SIDNEY   DYER. 


Alas !  niy  ancient  glory  faden 

Like  some  low  eaith-born  thing, 
For  man  has  plucked  me  from  the  skies, 

And  bound  my  fieiy  wing. 

II. 

Tbl3  nations  oft  it  me  have  gazed, 

And  trembled  with  affright, 
Whep  van  I  ling  through  the  azure  dome, 
I  trailed  my  livid  light. 

III. 

The  angels  e*en  in  wonder  stood, 

When  at  the  high  command 
Of  Heaven,  I  hurled  old  Satan  down 

Upon  the  burning  strand. 

IV. 

And  when  man*3  sins  called  vengeance  down, 

Before  my  scathing  blaze, 
The  stoutest  hesrt,  appalled  with  fear, 

Shmnk  back  in  dire  amaze. 


V. 


When  Ood  in  wrath  oVrtpread  the  earth 

By  waters  from  his  hand« 
I  flushed  around  the  lofty  hills. 

And  split  the  solid  land ! 
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VI. 

Whftt  woadera  I  o*er  Sodom  wrought. 

And  Ninfiveh  of  old ; 
And  louder  still  on  Sinai*s  top 

Mj  deep*iiKHithed  thunder  rolled  1 

VII. 

And  I  have  crushed  the  thick*ribbed  bark, 
Which  braved  ihe  Ocean  stoim  ; 

And  prostrate  laid  the  proudest  work 
The  art  of  man  could  form. 

vni. 

Great  men  and  wise  in  olden  time. 
Whenever  thej  saw  me  shine, 

A  viotim  on  my  allar  laid, 
And  paid  the  rite  divine ! 

IX. 

Bat  now.  alas!  no  sacrifice 

Smokes  on  my  aliar-iire. 
For  man  has  c«gght  me  from  the  skitfS, 

And  harnessed  me  in  lArire  ! 

X. 

O!  is  it  not  a  foul  disgrace 
That  I  who  worlds  have  rent, 

Sboald  now  be  made  a  paltry  clerk 
To  nuo^r  cent,  per  centT 

XL 

Kay,  this  is  deemed  to  high  employ. 

And  I  am  made  a  mule. 
To  pack  from  town  to  town  the  thoughts 

Of  every  prating  fool ! 

XII. 

I  shonld  not  feel  dishonored  much 

To  lend  my  wings  of  fire, 
To  trace  in  burning  words  the  song 

Breathed  from  the  Poet's  lyre-. 

xm. 

For  this  would  still  be  heavenly  work. 

In  i»hich  I  should  unite, 
Although  the  Poet's  radiant  thoughts 

Might  half  obscure  my  light. 

XIV. 

Bat  thus  to  quote  the  worth  of  stocks, 

And  current  market  prices ; 
And  ply  the  common  tattler's  trtde 

To  publish  haman  vices  ; 

XV. 

To  tell  each  day  how  cotton  sells, 

Ettch  night  of  balls  and  revels, 
And  in  the  morning  copy  give 

To  all  the  primers'  devils — 

« 

XVI. 

O !  this  my  aonl  bat  homUed  quite— 

1  am  no  more  a  wonder. 
Since  man  first  caught  me  by  the  mane, 

And  silenced  all  my  thunder  1 


On  thd  Importance  of  the  Social  Sciences  In 

the  present  day. 

EXTRACT  FROM  AN  DNPUBIJSHED  MS. 

•  *  *  All  knowledge  has  been  divided  into 
two  great  classes  of  Science — Physical  and  Eth- 
ical.* These  two  great  families  of  human  learn- 
ing have  met  with  very  fluctuating  and  dissimi- 
lar fortunes  in  the  various  eras  of  the  world^s 
progress.  They  have  seldom  been  both  pursued 
in  the  same  age  with  equal  assiduity  or  like  suc- 
cess :  but  the  one  has  ever  been  comparatively 
neglected,  while  the  other  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively cultivated.!  During  the  more  illustrious 
periods  of  antiquity,  and  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  Ethical  sciences  enjoyed  an  unchallenged 
preeminence.  In  modem  times,  since  Coperni- 
cus and  Galileo,  and,  more  especially,  since  the 
Great  Instauration  of  Bacon,  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  Physical  science  is  obvious.^  By  this 
disjunction  it  has  happened  that  the  two  mighty 
provinces  of  human  knowledge  have  rarely  ad- 
vanced with  equal  steps.  In  the  present  day, 
Natural  Science,  in  all  its  forms,  and  under  aD 
its  applications,  has  been  so  widely  expanded, 
and  so  illustrated  by  the  glorious  array  of  talent 
enlisted  in  its  ranks,  that  it  now  constitutes  the 
proudest  monument  of  human  genius,  industry 
and  perseverance.  Hence,  it  has  long  absorbed 
the  energies  of  most  of  those  great  minds  which 
have  devoted  themselves  to  contemplation;  for 
it  is  in  learning  as  in  our  bodies — ^the  vital  hu- 
mors will  press  towards  that  point  where  anj 
local  excitement  may  prevail.  Thus  the  direc- 
tion, originally  impressed  upon  the  intellect  of 
the  world  by  the  profound  wisdom  of  Lord  Ba- 
con, is  perpetuated  by  the  brilliance  of  the  tri- 
umphs that  have  been  gained  in  that  career.  It 
is  decreed,  however,  by  the  wise  ordination  of 

*  Even  Comte  in  hisCourade  Philosophie  Positire,  and 
Aropdre  in  his  Essai  de  Philosophie  recognize  this  grand 
dirision  of  the  Sciences  into  two  classes — the  former  by 
stating  that  nil  our  knowledge  is  relative  either  to  the  world 
or  to  man,  (tome  iii.  Biologie.  chap,  i) — the  latter  by  divi- 
ding all  science  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  sciences  Co«mo- 
logiqiies  and  scienceii  Noologiques.  See  aUo  Sir  James 
Mackintoshes  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Phi- 
losophy In  Lord  Bacon^s  Classificaiion  of  human  know- 
ledge,  the  divisions  are  rendered  confused  and  unsatisfac- 
tory by  the  neglect  of  this  leHding  distinction. 

t  The  Age  of  Aristotle  in  Greece  makes  almost  the  soli- 
tary exception, — and  this  in  consequence  of  his  own  won- 
deifulgenias  in  both  Physics  and  Ethics: — for  Locke  and 
Clarke  will  not  counterbalance  Newton,  nor  will  Leibnils 
as  a  Metaphysician  rank  with  Leibnitsasa  Mathematician 
in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Human  Mind. 

X  The  Vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  Integral  and  Dif- 
ferential Calculus  of  Leibnitz  are  more  celebrated  than  the 
idealism  and  metaphysical  system  of  the  former,  or  the 
prttostablished  harmony  and  sufficient  reason  of  the  latter. 
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Providence,  that  the  exclusive  or  overweening 
devotion  to  any  particular  subject  shall  invaria- 
bly be  productive  in  the  end  of  injurious  effects, 
notwithstanding  the  delusive  brightness  of  the 
flowers  that  strew  the  path  around  us.  The  chill 
and  the  fever  follow  each  other  in  alternate  suc- 
cession in  order  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  of 
heat  in  the  human  frame.  This  takes  place  like- 
wise in  human  learning— one  excess  is  counter- 
acted by  another — otherwise  every  path  would 
lead  the  dance  of  death.  But  the  wholesome 
change  rarely  supervenes  until  we  are  sensibly 
affected  by  the  perils  resulting  from  an  inordi- 
nate devotion  to  one  branch  of  study.  The  Phy- 
sical sciences  have  by  their  discoveries  multiplied 
incalculably  our  powers,  our  resources,  our  know- 
ledge, our  comforts,  and  our  wealth — they  have 
rendered  us  independent  of  the  elements,  and 
have  made  us  superior  to  the  ordinary  restric- 
tions of  time  and  space.  But  notwithstanding 
these  proud  achievements,  there  are  urgent  ques- 
tions of  the  gravest  importance,  which  no  light 
from  Physical  science  will  enable  us  to  solve. 
Nay,  Natural  Philosophy  has  pressed  its  own 
conquests  so  far,  that  it  has  come  into  Immedi- 
ate contact  with  Metaphysics,  and  seeks  from 
that  source  the  answer  to  its  own  highest  diffi- 
culties. For  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  works  of  Whewell  and  Ampere.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  Sphynx  stands  in  our  path,  mum- 
bling her  dark  oracles,  propounding  the  great 
enigmas  of  life,  the  mysteries  of  social  organi- 
zation, which  can  only  hope  a  response  from  the 
more  profound  study  of  Sociological  science.* 


*  The  present  eohditioD  of  England  it  foreibly  exhibited 
by  the  WettminKter  Reriew.  **  Over  millions  of  the  work* 
ing  clssses,  several  of  the  lamp-post  orators  that  we  could 
nvine,  wield  an  influence  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Throne 
and  the  Parliament.  Not  the  parochial  churches,  but  the 
Idwiy  Ranters*  chapels,  or  those  of  the  unendowed  and  of- 
ten letterless  sectaries,  win  the  rery  small  church-going 
portion  of  the  operatives  of  England.  The  laws  are  sub- 
mitted to  rather  than  approved  :  the  other  institutions  are 
tolerated,  instead  of  exciting  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Capital  is  regarded  as  the  robber  of  labour,  instead  of  itM 
patron  and  brother.  Parochial  relief  is  no  longer  dreaded 
as  a  badge.  The  police  are  treated  as  spies,  instead  of  be- 
ing regarded  as  defenders.  Classes  are  in  hostile  array. 
The  religious  sects  are  at  the  red  heat  of  the  feud  warfare. 
The  tavern  has  become  the  Englishman's  half-home:  secret 
orders  are  on  the  increase  :  and  meanwhile  the  great  ma- 
jority of  England's  workmen  can  neither  read  these  pages 
with'  profitable  facility,  nor  write  an  ordinary  letter  of  bu- 
siness, with  the  least  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  expression 
or  the  laws  of  grammar.  No  wonder  that  crime  has  out- 
sped  the  proportion  of  population  by  a  fearful  ratio ;  and  that 
we  are  now  expending  nine  millions  a  year,  ($45,000,000,) 
to  defend  society  from  its  own  hands,"  &c.,  &c. — Weslm. 
Rev.,  Jan.,  1848,  art.  viii,  p.  427.  Eng.  Ed.  The  whole 
article  will  well  reward  perusal.  What  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  can  be  anticipated  from  the  cultivation  or 
advancement  of  the  Physical  sciences  alone  ? 


That  response  we  are  unable  to  give,  because  we 
have  neglected  to  prosecute  with  due  diligence 
the  sciences  which  explain  the  phenomena^  and 
establish  the  laws  of  human  society.     Yet,  on 
this  reply  depend  the  conservation  of  States — 
the  permanence  of  governments — ^the  sustenance 
of  human  life — the  security  of  property  and  in- 
stitutions— the  preservation  of  morals— and  the 
general  welfare  of  men.     Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  questions  which  are  now  vehemently,  but 
obscurely  agitating  the  intellect  of  the  world. 
Few,  indeed,  are  cognizant  of  the  causes,  or  of 
the  exact  character  of  the  difficulties  before  them, 
but  all  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  danger 
and  uncertainty  around.     Carlyle,  hearing  the 
rumbling  of  approaching  eruptions,  but,  like  the 
Prophets  of  old,  blind  to  the  remedy,  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  apparent  serenity,  exclaiming, 
Woe !  woe !  *'  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness."    But  his  warnings  meet  with 
the  fate  of  the  oracles  of  Cassandra,  and  are 
cursed  with  neglect.    We  have  been  imbibing 
and  inhaling  one  only  of  the  elements  that  con- 
stitute the  atmosphere  of  knowledge — ^the  other 
is  ready  to  ignite  and  explode.     Even  those  who 
do  not  perceive  the  derangement,  are  oppressed 
by  the  sultry  weight  of  the  air  that  augurs  the 
impending  storm.     We  must  restore  the  healthy 
combination  of  the  constituent  elements  of  our 
intellectual  atmosphere,  or  perish  by  its  disor- 
ganization.   No  speculations  or  discoveries  in 
Natural  science  will  enable  us  to  do  this— our 
sole  therapeutics  are  contained  in  the  Social  sci- 
ences.   By  the  observance  and  enforcement  of 
the  true  maxims  of  International  Justice  we  must 
produce  greater  harmcAiy  among  nations;  hut 
hbw  can  we  observe  and  enforce  that  which  we 
neglect  to  learn,  and  deign  not  to  improve  ?    By 
a  more  profound  study  of  the  laws  and  mechan- 
ism of  communities,  we  must  probe  the  woimds 
of  society  and  discover  medicaments ;  and  we 
must  bring  the  past  face  to  face  with  the  pres- 
ent; for  History  like  the  magic  mirror  of  the  nec- 
romancer, recalls  the  absent  or  unknown  in  all 
its  living  forms  and  native  colours.     The  balm 
that  may  minister  to  our  wants  or  diseases  can 
be  found  in  this  Gilead  alone :  and  we  have  ei- 
ther neglected  to  search  for  it  there,  or  have 
sought  it  with  such  negligent  and  indifferent 
eyes  that  it  has  eluded  our  gaze  and  frtistrated 
our  hopes. 

But  the  tide  is  now  turning,  though  in  the 
mingling  of  the  eddies  produced  by  the  conflict- 
ing currents,  we  cannot  at  once  detect  which 
shall  prevail.  The  doubt,  however,  which  ex- 
ists in  all  topics  of  general  social  interest — ^the 
internal  disintegration  of  the  fabric  of  political 
institutions — the  loosening  of  the  bonds  which 
hold  together  communities — ^the  clogging  of  the 
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wheeb  in  the  great  mechaniBin  of  society,  and 
their  languid    and    spasmodic   movements — all 
ahow  where  the  danger  resides,  and  suggest  the 
natiue  of  the  requisite  inquiry  into  the  morbid 
actkm  of  the  system.     The  singular  revival  of 
historic  literature,  surpassing  in  activity  its  con- 
ditioa  in  all  former  time,  constituting  an  honora- 
ble distinction  of   the  present  generation,  and 
piomiiing  to  form  the  principal  characteristic  of 
the  next — ^this  is  alone  sufficient  to  manifest  that, 
however  vague  be  the  impression  of  the  neces- 
■lies  imposed,  or  the  assistance  required,  man- 
kind are  disposed  to  seek  aid  in  a  renewed  ac- 
^aiatance  with  the  experience  and  phenomena 
•f  hiunan  society  in  by-gone  ages :  and  by  tra- 
ong  iu  progress  and  discovering  its  laws,  to  ex- 
tract from  the  alembic,  an  elixir  of  life  for  the 
revivification  of  the  paralyzed  members.*    The 
experiment  of  Medea  to  rejuvenate  the  aged 
Mmm  by  hewing  him  in  pieces,  and  throwing 
the  bleeding  limbs  into  the  seething  cauldron,  is 
a  very  rude  and  unscientific,  as  well  as  danger- 
ens  process.     The  advancement  of  society  by 
revohition3  is,  however,  exactly  analogous  to  it. 
To  this  it  must  come  by  the  law  of  decomposi- 
tion, if  we  cannot  check  disease  :  it  is  the  last, 
worst  crisis  of  decay ;  and  though  Providence 
does  deduce  good  ont  of  evil,  yet  we  should  en- 
deavor to  anticipate  the  necessity  of  killing  life 
in  order  to  preserve  its  material  constituents. 
In  Europe  vre  bear  at  all  times  the  low  mur- 
man  of  approaching  Revolutionf — it  is  no  lon- 
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'Thai  of  this  Mieace  and  art,  (ipecnlatire  sociology 
fmided  Qpoo  histoiy,)  the  foandationt  are  but  beginniDg  to 
be  laid  is  9uB»ieniiy  erideut.  Bat  the  moat  powerful  and 
aeeompluBhed  minds  of  the  present  age  are  fairly  turning 
theawelves  towards  that  c^ject,  and  it  is  the  point  towards 
which  the  specnlative  tendencies  of  mankind  have  now  for 
tioiie  been  oonTerging.  For  the  first  time  it  has  be- 
tbe  aim  of  the  greatest  scientific  thinkers  to  coooeet 
bf  theories  the  facts  of  universal  bisloiy,"  &c.  && — Mill's 
Lofie.  B.  Ti.  e.  z.  p.  587.  I  quote  from  Mill  rather  than 
from  his  original,  M.  Comte,  liecanse  the  remarks  of  Comte 
are  acaUcred  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  three  yol- 
emee  of  bis  Cours  de  Philosophic  Posilive.  See  however 
Umbc  ir.  p.  48, 157,  525*tome  ▼!.  p.  713.  &e.  781. 

t  The  MS.,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  was 
pifyaied  six  months  before  the  news  of  the  February 
AcTolaiion  in  France  reached  this  country^much  of  it 
wss  written  three  months  before  thut  time.  In  sn  Ad* 
drssa  deliTcred  in  the  Spring  of  1845,  the  same  views  how- 
efcr  were  expressed.  **Should  the  people  of  Europe  over- 
shoot the  OMrk.  and,  like  the  French  during  their  Revoln- 
tJOB  lall  into  the  licence  of  turbulent  anarchy,  where  is 
joar  security  for  the  perroAnence  of  your  institutions,  but 
ja  that  loTC  for  them  which  grows  from  long  experience  of 
their  blessings,  dec.  In  Europe,  Agrarianism  threatens 
isvolation,  and  the  atniggle  with  which  that  Continent  will 
burst  from  iis  tnmnipis  will  necessarily  give  s  jar  to  all 
other  ttations."  ^  *  *  **  Is  there  then  no  hope?  Is  there  no 
remedy  T  Are  nations  to  be  struck  down  in  the  midst  of 
their  civilisatioD,  like  cattle  smitten  with  the  plague?  to 
die  olUiuig  groaes  to  which  the  eais  of  their  fellows  are 


ger  the  vrhizzing  of  the  safety-valve,  but  the 
straiDing  of  the  boiler,  that  reaches  our  ears  from 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  We  may  be  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent when  our  neighbor  Ucalegon's  house  is  in 
flames.  The  miasma  of  social  corruption  is  in- 
fectious ;*  and  it  is  our  interest  to  study  the  prog- 
nostics of  disease,  and  to  guard  against  the  pro- 
duction and  extension  of  contiguous  inflnencet. 
But,  if  any  Moses  is  to  stand  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  to  stay  the  plague,  he  must 
derive  his  power  from  no  quack  nostrums  of  em- 
pirical pharmacy,  but  seek  for  the  prescription* 
of  his  State  therapeutics  in  the  profound  study 
of  social  phenomena,  f  For  these  reasons,  His- 
tory and  the  Sociological  sciences  are  eminently 
the  studies  denounced  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times ;  and  their  zealous  cultivation  is  required 
imperatively  at  our  hands,  as  the  great  duty  im^- 
posed  upon  the  living  generationv 

These  observations  are  necessarily  very  gen- 
eral, and  consequently  vague ;  but  if  I  were  to 
embark  upon  the  wide  sea  of  details,  I  know  not 
where  I  should  stop,  or  within  what  limits  I 
should  be  able  to  compress  them.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  which  is  hourly  growing  in  int- 
portance  at  the  North,  and  is  of  vital  signiicanee 
in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe.  I  al- 
lude to  the  question  of  wages,  with  its  dependent 
topics,  sustenance  of  the  laborer,  population, 
poor-laws,  &c.  Treatises  on  Political  Economy 
inform  us  that  wages  cannot  be  depressed  below 

stopped?  to  fall  victims  without  the  hope  of  cure  to  that 
very  civilixation  from  which  all  their  glories  haveapningf 
The  present  phenomena  might  almost  lead  us  to  anticipate 
such  a  termination  for  the  career  of  illustrious  States,**  dtc. 
Similar  opinions  were  published  hy  me  also  in  the  summer 
of  1842.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  such  prophecy 
is  to  be  found  in  Comte,  Cours,  &c.,  tome  i,  1830. 

*  The  suddenness  and  virulence  of  this  anarchical  in- 
fection were  fully  exemplified  in  the  spring  elections  at  Nor- 
folk, 1847,  and  were  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  tone  of  the 
newspaper  press  throughout  the  country.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  the  National  Intelligencer,  (probably  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  sound  moral  principle  and  political  sagacity  of  Ed- 
ward Wm.  Johnston,  Esq.,)  was  the  only  paper  that  was 
not  hurried  into  insane  applause  by  the  rush  of  shallow 
revolutionary  delusions. 

t  In  the  close  of  his  long  remarks  upon  Sociology.  M. 
Comte  observes,  **  C'est  en  effet,  &  un  prochain  avenir  qa' 
appartient  n^cessairement  le  d^sastreux  esser  des  grandes 
luttes  intestines  inh6renres  i  notre  anarrhie  mentale  et 
morale,  dont  les  graves  cons^uences  mat^rielle  commen- 
cent  d6j4  k  devenir  partout  imminentes,  d*alK>rd  au  sujest 
des  relations  el^mentaires  entre  les  entrepreneurs  et  les 
travailleurs,  et  ra^me  ensuite,  psr  une  influence  moins 
aper^ue,  qui  sera  seulement  on  peu  plus  tardive,  pour  l*at- 
titude  moiuelle  des  villes  et  des  campagnes.'*  *  *  "Dans 
celte  orageuse  situation,  la  philosophie  positive,"  (by  the 
application  of  the  historical  method  to  the  application  of 
social  phenomena,)  "devra  trouver  la  premiere  6preuve 
decisive  de  son  efficacit^  politique,"  ^c.  &c.  Comte 
Coors  de  Philosophie  Positive.    Le^n  Ix.  tome.  vi.  p.  87 
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the  rate  necessary  to  support  the  laborer  and  his 
family,  or  to  keep  life  in  them.  This  is  at  once 
a  truism  and  a  mockery :  for  human  wants  are 
as  compressible  as  they  are  elastic — and  degra- 
dation, which  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than 
death,  is  many  degrees  above  starvation  in  the 
scale.  For  the  past  three  years*  there  have  been 
plague,  pestilence  and  famine,  operating  in  con- 
cert to  desolate  Ireland ;  and  throughout  Europe 
there  have  been  want,  desolation  and  misery. 
The  remedies  applied  have  been  swallowed  up 
like  a  drop  of  rain  upon  thirsty  ground,  and  have 
scarcely  left  a  trace  behind.  Nothing  has  been 
proposed  which  would  bring  more  than  tempo- 
rary relief  :t  the  danger  and  dUficulty  are  aug- 
mented every  day :  the  abyss  which  threatens  to 
engttlph  the  myriads  of  the  earth  yawns  wider 
and  wider:  and  there  is  no  Curtius  to  close  the 
chasm  by  devoting  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his 
fellows.  Where  can  we  look  for  any  healing  aid 
in  this  threatening  and  heart-sickening  condition 
of  nations,  except  to  a  more  profound  and  dili- 
gent study  of  the  kindred  sciences  of  History 
and  Social  Economics  ?  The  former  will  furnish 
OS  with  our  instances — it  will  explain  the  causes, 
•the  consequences  and  the  succession  of  events — 
and  it  will  reveal  the  secret  of  their  connection. 
The  latter  will  afford  us  those  laws  of  interpre- 
tation and  those  conclusions  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  industrial  life  of  nations,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  masses.  Un- 
til we  find  a  complete  solution  of  these  myste- 
ries we  can  none  of  us  be  safe.  However  secure 
we  may  think  ourselves,  we  are  slumbering  upon 
the  ashes  of  a  vokano,  which  may  at  any  time 
break  forth  again  and  overwhelm  us. 


H. 


*  There  was  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  Potatoe 
Crop  in  Ireland  in  the  years  1822, 1831, 1845. 1846, 1847,— 
and  shall  we  not  have  to  add  1848.  ▼.  Edinb.  Rev.,  Jan. 
1848,  Art.  vi,  p.  233. 

f  M.  Comte  continuHlly  points  oot  the  provisional  and 
temporary  character  of  all  the  expedients  for  the  relief  of 
existing  social  evils.  In  Mr.  John  S.  MilPs  political  Econo- 
my, published  daring  the  present  year,  (1848,)  some  reme- 
dies  are  proposed  for  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  which  might 
possibly  prove  effectual.  All  hitherto  tried  have  been 
whoRy  ineflectuat.     7.  Ed.  Rev.  Jan.,  1918. 


The  North  British  Review  gives  the  following 
clever  translation  of  the  old  French  epigram  on 
Piron. 

Ci  git  Piron  *,  qui  ne  fut  Hen ; 
Pas  m^me  acad^micien. 

Here  lies  Piron ;  who  was — nothing ;  or,  if  that  coild  be, 

was  less : 
How !— nothing  T  Yes,  nothing :  not  9q  mach  a*  F.  K.  S. 


SUMMER  IN  THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

And  all  these  wayward  pleasures  of  my  youth 

Are  simple  pictures  drawn  from  simple  truth. — Crabbe. 

It  was  common,  in  old  times,  for  Lowlanders 
in  Virginia  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  moun- 
tains. Bath,  in  Berkeley,  was  a  place  of  great 
resort,  and  its  wild  and  glossy  cedars  made  it 
highly  romantic— especially  at  the  going  down 
of  the  sun.  But  all  along  the  mountains  it  was 
customary  for  families  who  had  wealth,  to  re- 
ceive inmates  on  somewhat  protracted  visits. 
They  often  staid  till  Jack  Frost  drove  them  back 
to  James  River,  or  to  the  banks  of  the  York  or 
the  Appomattox. 

The  writer  remembers  how,  many  years  ago, 
he  was  domesticated  at  Forest  Inn  to  the  West 
of  the  Ridge,  and  what  an  agreeable  summer  he 
spent.  Woman  had  not  then  so  spread  out  her 
charms  as  to  entangle  him  in  the  sundry  per- 
plexities of  life.  I  had  marked  out  a  kind  of 
cosmopolite  plan,  which  of  course  involved  sin- 
gle-blessedness* An  inn  like  the  one  described 
by  old  Walton  on  the  Dove  was  about  the  acme  of 
my  wishes,  and  I  anticipated  the  flow  of  life  just 
as  if  the  seasons  were  painted  on  a  wheel. 

What  shall  prevent  my  describing  a  spot  where 
some  few  flowers  at  least  were  planted  in  the 
paradise  of  the  memory  ?  The  inn  stood  about 
forty  yards  from  the  public  road,  which  had  been 
opened  through  what  was  once  a  denser  forest 
than  Sherwood  or  Ettrick.  A  clump  of  cool 
and  stately  oaks  fringed  the  opposite  side  of  the 
highway,  which  presented  to  the  eye  a  series  of 
round  and  beautiful  wastes.  In  the  rear  of  these 
oaks  flowed  a  stream,  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood by  the  name  of  Mossy  Creek,  in  which 
were  several  natural,  but  slight  cascades,  an4  not 
seriously  affecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  water. 
There  was  an  air  of  comfort  about  the  premises, 
particularly  the  inn,  which  was  a  kind  of  roomy 
box  with  some  paper  trees  planted  quite  near  the 
verandah.  On  the  sign-post  was  swung  aboard, 
upon  which  some  rustic  artist  had  painted  a  trav- 
eller on  horseback  arriving  about  twilight.  Our 
garden  was  not  highly  ornamented,  but  was  laid 
off*  in  agreeable  walks — and  it  bore  tulips,  pinks 
and  sun-flowers ;  to  w^hich  may  be  added  a  lonely 
holly  tree,  which  produced  vermillion  berries,  and 
stood  not  .far  from  a  spring  in  which  nry  hostess 
kept  her  bottles  of  milk.  My  locality  for  a  sum- 
mer is  before  the  reader;  and  it  was  a  summer 
in  which  radiant  suns  and  green  forests  conspired 
to  make  me  happy. 

My  hostess  was  a  shrewd,  sensible  widow,  who 
had  reached  the  degree  of  forty-seven  and  some 
minutes  over,  in  the  circle  of  her  life.    She  was 
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neither  penny-wise  nor  pound-foolish ;  but  kept 
in  n  happy  medium — and  by  uniting  generosity 
and  fmgality  had  prospered.  She  had  added 
rood  after  rood  to  her  little  domain,  and  owed 
nothing  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Formerly  she 
had  kept  school  and  taught  a  great  many  little 
nrchins:  but  good  humor  had  kept  her  from  a 
free  use  of  the  birch. 

"^  Did  yon  ever  read,"  said  she,  '*  the  School 
Mistreas,  written  by  William  Shenstone?  *' 

**  At  least  twenty  times,"  I  replied. 

*^  That  Poem,"  she  rejoined,  **  first  put  me  in 
the  notion  of  teaching,  and  made  me  ambitious  of 
being  remembered  by  my  pupils." 

^  Boys  or  girls  ?"  said  I. 

**  Both,"  she  replied  ;  **  and  some  of  my  little 
girls  have  become  respectable  matrons." 

"No  doubt,"  I  answered,  "you  have  done 
good,  and  some  one  of  your  pupils  may  one  day 
make  yon  renowned.  MUton's  daughters,  Bun- 
yan's  blind  Mary,  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  nurse,  By- 
ron's page,  'and  Don  Quixote's  squire,  are  all 
safely  lodged  in  the  Temple  of  Fame." 

The  widow  had  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  his- 
torical knowledge ;  and  I  noticed  that  her  infor- 
mation was  remarkably  minute.  If,  by  way  of 
example,  she  mentioned  Cyrus,  the  Persian  con- 
queror, she  was  sure  to  describe  Babylon,  the 
breadth  of  its  walls,  the  height  of  its  gates,  and 
the  structure  of  its  hanging-gardens.  And  then 
her  queen-like  imagination  would  promenade  in 
the  parks  of  the  Assyrian  city  and  stop  at  mul- 
berry trees  and  look  up  to  the  top  of  the  fan  leaf 
palm,  or  admire  the  gazelles.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids.  She  had  conned 
over  Rollin  with  vast  attention :  surprising  wo- 
man to  be  keeping  a  rustic  inn. 

"  My  respected  hostess,"  said  I,  "  what  indu- 
ces you  to  keep  a  house  of  entertsunment,  when 
yon  poesess  such  an  abundance  of  goods  and 
chattels  ?" 

"  That  question,"  she  replied,  **  has  been  often 
asked,  and  as  often  resolved." 

**  Resolve  it  then  once  more,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Before  beginning  this  way  of  life,"  she  an- 
swered, "  my  feelings  were  selfish ;  but  now  they 
ire  expanded  and  cosmopolitan.  Strangers  call 
and  we  hear  from  the  big  world.  The  diversity 
enlivens  attention,  and  occasionally  it  gives  me 
power  to  perform  an  act  of  kindness  to  the  way- 
faring man.  It  is  my  purpose  to  give  you  my 
best  room,  free  of  cost,  provided  you  will  keep 
my  accounts,  help  me  to  open  the  mail,  and  prom- 
ise to  write  something  about  this  tavern  before 
yon  die." 

**  Should  my  Hfe  be  spared  to  the  usual  span," 
I  replied*  **  and  when  the  wheel  of  time  shall 
have  aeattoved  a  few  •?«(•  of  noM  on  its  toot 


it  is  my  intention  to  scribble  something  about 
your  inn." 

June  was  now  fully  set  in,  and  from  its  censer 
a  multitude  of  tints  were  constantly  falling.  What 
could  have  been  more  transporting  than  the  area 
which  filled  the  vision !  Though  the  prospect 
was  somewhat  bounded  by  the  Ridge,  the  sight 
could  reach  in  other  directions  over  a  valley  that 
wore  the  aspect  of  an  immense  rural  sea,  which 
was  green  and  shaded  with  blue.  Meditation 
might  slowly  walk  its  waves,  or  fancy  stretch  her 
magnetic  wires  to  undefined  distance,  and  receive 
intelligence  from  a  thousand  round  and  green 
hills — from  azure  summits  on  which  wild  roses 
were  burning  in  the  sun-^-from  clumps  that  looked 
like  islands — from  bands  of  reapers — ^from  flocks 
and  herds.  The  landscape  pencil  of  Gainsbor- 
ough or  Morland*s  Rural  Sketchbook,  would 
have  fallen  away  from  the  grasp  of  the  master 
before  such  a  prospect.  No  sentimentalist  can 
help  loving  eithsr  the  heaven  or  earth,  which 
June  always  reveals  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. 

The  writer  was  much  at  his  ease,  in  his  slip- 
pers and  rustic  gown,  and  turning  over  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  when  his  hostess  inquired, 

"  What  book  ?— what  book  ?" 

"'Tis  Chaucer,"  I  replied.  *<I  am  trying 
to  pull  a  little  bark  from  this  old  cinnamon  tree. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  plan  of  it ;"  and  my  hostess 
waited  tiU  she  got  a  sight  of  Tabard  Inn  and  its 
hostebrie  and  the  caravan  of  Pilgrims. 

"  Where  were  the  Pilgrims  going  ?"  she  en- 
quired. 

"To  Canterbury,"  I  replied,  **  a  city  in  Kent, 
seated  on  the  river  Stour,  fifty-five  miles  from 
London.  It  held  the  shrine  of  Becket,  a  turbu- 
lent priest,  who  was  killed  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  four  knights;  and  when  Chaucer  lived,  super- 
stition was  rife  both  in  Italy  and  England." 

"And  have  you  come  here,"  said  she,  "to 
watch  for  Pilgrims  ?'* 

"  Not  exactly,"  I  replied,  "  though  doubtless 
many  trudge  along  this  road.  As  Schiller  says 
in  his  Wilbehn  TeU— 

'  Here  goes  the  snxioat  Mercbftnt  and  the  light 
Uooionied  (Migrim— the  pule,  pious  monk. 
The  gloomy  roiiber— and  the  mirthful  sbewman— 
The  carrier  with  his  heavy  laden  horse 
Who  comes  from  far-off  lands* — 

and  should  a  few  such  pass,  it  would  please  me 
to  talk  awhile  with  them  about  things  in  general 

"  Fine  crested  carriages  stop  here  at  times, 
remarked  my  hostess ;  "  and  young  ladies  ride 
through  the  hot  summer  out  to  the  cool  springs.'* 

"  When  such  arrive,"  I  replied,  "  do  not  call 
me.  I  cannot  be  an  aristocrat :  but  send  some 
one  to  tap  at  my  door  when  people  come  along 
who  look  rather  lowly." 
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There  pto  times  when  my  heart  is  vieited  with 
n  f'^pling  of  philanth/opy  that  amounts  to  a  kind 
of  paAsioD.  My  philanthropy,  however,  does  not 
take  the  turn  of  Howard's.  He  travelled  the 
circumference  of  the  globe ;  but  my  indolence 
prevents  locomotion.  To  keep  still  and  look  out 
for  .the  wayfaring  man  has  been  to  me  a  source 
of  happiness  which  I  would  not  exchange  for 
the  imperial  robe  of  tho  Cesars.  The  writer  is 
but  one  of  eight  hundred  millions,  who  breathe 
a  common  atmosphere,  and  he  would  like,  if 
possible,  to  hear  each  individual  of  the  race  tell 
his  story.  What  an  eventful  volume  would  be 
the  consequence !  How  many  touching  inci- 
dents— what  changes  of 'fortune,  as  it  is  called — 
what  endless  varieties — what  a  complex  web, 
continually  ravelled  and  unravelling  by  a  celes- 
tial hand, — what  myriad  paths  all  slowly  wind- 
ing into  a  circle,  from  the  centre  of  which  the 
race  must  finally  lift  up  one  universal  anthem  to 
Divine  benignity !  By  such  reflections,  I  almost 
annihilated  distance  and  space,  and  my  imagina- 
tion was  wrought  up  to  a  kind  of  half-persuasion 
that  some  Eastern  merchant  might  come  along 
on  his  camel  laden  with  spicery,  or  that  some 
Arabian  knight  might  dash  np  on  his  mettlesome 
steed.  We  longed  to  talk  with  Ledyard  about 
tropical  garlands — and  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
about  bread  fruit  trees — and  with  Buffbn  about 
birds — and  with  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
about  his  Siberian  exiles. 

Our  garden  had  a  summer-house,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  one  which  Cowperhas  described, 
as  an  appendage  to  his  domicile  in  Olney.  It 
was  covered  with  vines,  which  promised  grapes, 
and  with  honeysuckle,  which  in  the  evening  drew 
humming-birds.  It  was  a  pleasant  retreat  from 
the  fervours  of  June.  I  was  seated  in  it  one  morn- 
ing, in  a  state  of  rumination,  when  my  landlady 
called  me  from  a  window  of  the  inn :  and  upon 
opening  the  garden  gate,  she  told  me  that  a  stran- 
ger had  arrived.  Knowing  myself  to  be  master 
of  ceremonies,  I  lost  no  time  in  repuring  to  the 
apartment  in  which  the  person  was  seated. 

**  My  name  is  Emmons/*  he  remarked,  upon 
my  entering,  *^from  Rutland  in  Vermont.*' 

"  Is  not  that  town,"  I  answered,  «« on  Otter 
Creek,  and  does  not  the  scenery  remind  one  of 
Catmose  vale  in  Rutlandshire,  England  ?*' 

**  Not  knowing,  I  cannot  say,'*  he  replied,  '*  as 
to  the  last  part  of  yonr  question ;  but  the  green 
hue  of  our  spruce  and  pine  mountains  contrasts 
well  with  the  blue  edging  that  hangs  off  from  your 
Virginia  summits.*' 

**  And  do  you  Iik«  azure  better  than  emerald  ?'* 
I  asked,  '*  that  you  should  have  perigrinated  to 
a  place  where  prejudice  is  indulged  against  New 
Englanders.** 

'>  I  did  BOt  know,"  he  rejoined,  •^diat  preju- 


dice would  be  felt  anywhere  against  a  teacher  of 
music,  f     that's  my  vocation." 

**  That  is,"  I  continued,  "  you  wish  to  get  a 
singing-school  in  this  neighborhood.  If  so,  you 
must  follow  my  counsel,  which  is  to  see  Pastor 
Morrison,  who  lives  several  miles  off,  and  who  is 
a  most  amiable  man  and  a  Shepherd-king  among 
his  people.  You  will  find  him  in  his  harvest 
field — for  he  owns  a  fine  farm — ^though  not  quite 
so  highly  ornamented  as  Wobum  farm  near  Woy- 
bridge  in  the  Shire  of  Surry."  At  that,  I  took 
out  my  pencil  and  wrote  him  a  line  of  introduc- 
tion, and  he  started  with  all  that  promptness  char- 
acteristic  of  Northeastern  people. 

I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  it  is  so,  that  I  never 
could  understand  what  is  called  Music  by  note, 
and  yet  I  am  quite  sensitive  to  musical  sounds* 
Without  even  a  ear  for  harmony,  Dr.  Johnson 
entertained  high  respect  for  Burney,  though  he 
rowed  Piozzi  up  Salt  river.  Nothing  fires  my 
imagination  quicker  than  to  read  of  a  Scotch 
piper  or  a  minstrel  reaching  baroadal  halls  of  a 
cold  wintry  night.  What  powerful  use  has 
McKenzie  made  of  those  simple  airs,  which  di- 
versify Alpine  life  and  the  sounds,  which  call  in 
goats  from  their  clamberings.  Byron  drew  con- 
cord from  the  pines  and  rocks  of  the  Jungfrau. 
But  the  writer,  a  few  mornings  after  the  call  of 
die  Vormonter,  forgot  all  artificial  music,  and  all 
made  by  men  and  women  in  the  rare  melody  of 
the  birds.  The  concert  was  better  than  a  thou- 
sand German  flutes,  combined  with  the  great 
Hierlem  organ.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
have  turned  my  heel  on  the  green  sward  to  have 
heard  Handel,  or  Mozart,  or  a  full  choir  of  Ital- 
ian exquisites.  It  came  from  the  oaks  which 
fronted  the  Inn.  My  kind  hostess  had  loaned 
me  some  fishing-tackle  and  I  had  struck  the  path 
which  led  through  the  grove  to  the  banks  of 
Mossy  creek.  The  rim  of  the  creek  was  alive 
with  beams,  and  the  water  looked  as  if  held  in 
a  vase  of  gold,  and  the  birds  were  absolutely 
frantic,  dashing  from  limb  to  limb,  and  all  their 
mouths  were  open  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
My  red  cork  was  immediately  drowned,  when 
turning,  a  perch  happened  on  the  hook :  but  I 
permitted  ii  to  escape  back  to  its  appropriate  ele- 
ment. Brief  was  the  time  spent  in  angling,  for 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  youth  seemingly 
about  twenty-three,  who  was  approaching  me 
through  the  spaces  which  divided  between  the 
oaks.' 

**  A  charming  day,"  he  remarked.  '*  One  finer 
never  spent  its  rays  on  the  Valley  of  Wyoming." 

"  And  what,*'  "  I  replied,  **  brought  yon  so  far 
West  from  a  valley  celebrated  by  the  Muse  of 
Campbell,  and  where  there  are  better  cascades 
than  any  which  fall  from  the  Persian  mouatains  f  ** 

^  There  is  a  powar,"  he  rejoined,  **  ia  the  eye 
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of  the  imaginatioii  of  being  satiated  united  witb 
an  insatiableness  perfectly  ravenous.  You  might 
blindfold  me  and  I  could  still  cross  every  brook 
or  bridge  and  climb  every  hill  and  mountain  in 
the  Pennsylvania  valley.  My  boyish  blood  has 
been  cooled  scores  of  times  in  its  grottoes." 

**  Wyoming,"  I  observed,  "  needs  no  commen- 
dation. Come,  let's  go  back  to  the  inn,"  and,  as 
he  proceeded,  he  gave  me  3ome  particulars  of 
himself  quite  interesting,  and  not  long  after  noon 
we  sat  down  to  a  repast,  which,  from  its  simpli- 
city, was  pleasing  to  my  guest."  Would  you  not 
like,"  said  I,  *'  to  hear  some  musician  at  play  in 
the  distance  ?" 

**  Not  half  so  well,"  he  replied,  **  as  to  hear  the 
waihling  of  those  forest  birds." 

**  Then  you  are  an  Ornithologist." 

^^  A  piece  of  a  one,"  he  remarked,  "  and  it  is  my 
ambition  to  get  on  the  trail  of  Audubon :  but  he 
li  at  present  abroad." 

"  The  best  way  then,"  said  I,  "  to  catch  him,  is 
to  cross  the  water." 

**  Not  at  all,"  he  observed,  "  for  by  that  time 
he  will  be  back  in  Louisiana.  He  shoots  to  and 
fro  Kke  some  impassioned  bird,  and  he  bills  and 
coos  at  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  tree.  His 
stay  in  Scotland  will  be  short,  for  he  can  soon 
tap  all  ita  firs,  and  as  to  the  clumps  of  Eng- 
glaod,  what  are  they  but  pigeon  boxes  compared 
ID  the  bird  saloons  of  our  wilderness  ?" 

"It  is  my  wish,"  said  I,  ''that  you  may  find 
him  at  home,  if  he  have  a  home :  but  Ornithology 
seems  to  insert  a  multitude  of  plumes  into  a 
man's  scallop  without  lining  his  pocket." 

"The  pocket,"  rejoined  my  guest,  "  who  cares 
for  the  pochet  when  a  man  loads  a  single  life. 
Can  he  not  sleep  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree  and  drink  the  mountain  brook  and  feed 
on  the  wild  berry  or  the  plum  ?" 

"But  then,"  said  I,  "bird-killing  is  something 
not  to  my  taste." 

"  Nor  to  mine,"  he  replied ;  "  it  is  my  habit  to 
take  along  with  me  traps  and  nets,  and  upon  net- 
ting the  beautiful  creatures,  to  let  them  go  after 
an  examination  had  scientifically." 

"  Yon  are  then,"  I  rejoined,  "the  man  to  please 
me,  for  we  do  not  want  the  blessed  birds  dimin- 
ished. We  wish  Heaven  had  made  millions  in 
addition  to  those  that  now  cleave  the  air  and 
that  swarm  in  the  woods.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
you  will  couple  your  name  with  that  of  Cuvier, 
or  Buifon,  or  any  other  renowned  lover  of  natu- 
ral science." 

"That  would  be  a  high  distinction,  indeed, 
to  the  name  of  Mifflin:  but  my  only  ambi- 
tion after  immense  explorations  is  to  return  into 
Wyoming,  my  native  valley,  and  speud  the  resi- 
duum of  life  and  then  let  its  birds  sing  my  re- 
qoiem." 


"  You  have  been,"  I  rejoined,  "  at  the  old  Swe- 
dish Church  in  Philadelphia." 

"  I  made  an  express  pilgrimage  to  it,"  he  ob- 
served, "  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  my 
express  homage  to  the  tomb  of  Wilson,  the 
founder  of  American  ornithology." 

At  that  he  rose  and  brought  me  a  sketch  of 
the  church,  the  tomb  and  the  premises,  which  he 
had  taken,  and  also  some  specimens  of  birds 
neatly  executed.  My  feelings  were  much  inter- 
ested for  this  apparently  ingenious  youth,  and 
next  morning,  nptwithstanding  his  fondness  for 
bills,  my  influence  prevailed  with  my  landlady  to 
shorten  his  even  to  annihilation.  But  my  hostess 
made  herself  quite  merry  at  my  expense,  when 
he  turned  out  a  Yankee,  who  had  played  off  on 
my  romance. 

"Do  not  laugh,"  said  I,  "for  every  impostor 
is  to  be  pitied." 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  you  must  be  more  cautioua 
another  tim6  and  study  human  nature,  and  keep 
an  especial  look  out  on  the  Yankees." 

"But  New  England,"  I  rejoined,  "is  a  part  of 
our  country,  and  has  given  us  poets,  statesmen 
and  heroes." 

My  mortification  was  extreme  at  having  been 
outwitted.  I  had  almost  resolved  upon  becoming 
moody  to  any  other  pedestrian  who  might  seek 
my  acquaintance  or  my  good  offices.  In  fact,  I 
permitted  several  to  pass  and  maintained  a  dogged 
silence.  There  was  no  want  of  rustic  objects  to 
engage  my  attention.  The  sweet  brier  was 
climbing  to  the  roof  of  the  inn — the  Kentucky 
rose  was  in  bloom  and  the  summer  house  was  ar- 
rayed in  blossoms,  and,  in  the  distance,  reapers 
were  effectively  wielding  the  sickle.  My  mind 
fell  quite  into  a  reverie  about  Rousseau's  theory 
of  savage  and  civilized  life.  Civilized  man  is 
often  duped,  but  then  stratagem  and  duplicity 
prevail  among  Indians,  and  thieves  are  plenty  as 
blackberries  in  the  Pagan  islands.  Captain 
Cook  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  theft,  and 
Mnngo  Park  was  probably  put  to  death  by  sav- 
ages. Sustained  by  a  number  of  such  facts  my 
love  of  man  began  to  return,  and  my  landlady 
was  delighted  to  see  the  mists  disperse  which 
had  been  hovering  over  her  guest  for  several 
days. 

^*It  has  struck  me,"  said  she,  "that  you  never 
get  the  blues  when  you  scribble." 

"  Never,"  I  replied.  "  The  friends  of  Cowper 
set  him  at  his  translation  of  Homer  whenever 
he  became  sombre :  but  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, methinks,  to  have  put  him  at  writing  another 
John  Gilpin." 

"John  Gilpiu,"  she  answered,  *'is  not  th&t  in 
Scott's  Lessons  ?  I  used  to  make  n.y  little  pupils 
say  it  by  heart.    And  was  that  written  by  a 
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hypocondriac  ?  If  so  he  must  at  times  have  been 
right  merry." 

**  He  was  at  times,"  I  replied,  "  but  his  sad- 
ness outweighed  that  gossamer  kind  of  spirits  to 
which  he  was  an  occasional  heir.  Poor  man ! 
He  had  his  enjoyments  in  the  moist  atmos- 
phere of  England.  He  loved  hares  so  well  that 
he  hated  hounds." 

**  But  Scott*8  Lessons,"  continued  she,  **  had 
the  Country  Ale  House  and  an  account  of  the 
Rustic  Preacher  by  Goldsmith.  He  must  have 
got  his  name  from  being  a  smith  who  worked  in 
gold  and  not  in  iron.  His  preacher  always  put 
me  in  mind  of  pastor  Morrison,  who  says  you 
must  call  at  the  manse  when  you  ride  by  his 
farm.  Mercy  on  us,  mercy  on  us,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, and  then  flew  off  like  a  ruffled  bird. 

This  interview  had  happened  in  a  dim  twi- 
light, and,  on  turning  round,  what  was  my  aston- 
ishment, to  see  nineteen  Indians  filing  up  the 
porch  of  the  inn.  They  looked  tall  and  strap- 
ping, and,  with  their  rings,  tomahawks  and  red 
blankets,  presented  a  frightful  aspect. 

**  Is  this  the  Poorest  Inn  ?"  said  a  man  who 
seemed  to  act  as  interpreter. 

*^  'Tis  so  called,"  I  observed. 

**  My  Indians,"  he  rejoined,  **have  had  along 
stretch  to  day." 

"  No  doubt,"  I  replied,  "  you  might  be  accom- 
modated here,  but  the  landlady  is  excessively 
alarmed." 

'*  Alarmed  indeed,"  he  remarked,  ^*  she  might 
as  well  be  alarmed  at  nineteen  spring  lambs,  or  at 
as  mfmy  Lilliputians." 

**  Permit  me  then,"  I  rejoined,  *'  to  see  our  host- 


ess. 
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At  that  I  took  myself  off  to  where  she  lay  in 
a  kind  of  hysterical  spasm.  Her  domestics  were 
fanning  her  and  her  heart  was  beating  audibly. 

**  What  puts  you,"  said  I,  **into  this  disshev- 
elled  state  ?" 

'•Drive  'em  away,"  she  replied,  "drive  off 
those  monsters." 

"  'Tis  impossible,"  said  I,  "  they  are  too  strong, 
though  the  interpreter  says  they  are  Lillipu- 
tians." 

"  Lilliputians,"  said  my  hostess,  **  I  read  the 
account  of  those  Tom  Thumbs  when  a  little  girl 
and  could  have  whipped  'em  by  the  hundred,  but 
these  seven  feet  men — " 

"  They  are,"  said  I,  "  but  six  and  a  half.  Con- 
sider, uncle  Sam  pays  for  interpreter  and  all,  and 
the  interpreter  makes  twenty." 

"  Your  words,"  said  she,  •»  fall  like  dew  on  the 
agitated  wing  of  a  dove,  and  it  may  be  well  for 
me  to  carry  an  olive  leaf  among  the  horrid  crea- 
tures :  but  I'll  not  smoke  their  pipes." 

At  this  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  lead  in  the 
lady,  who  had  surmounted  somewhat,  though  not 


entirely,  the  agitation  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown. 

"  Friend  Anderson,"  said  I  to  the  interpreter, 
"  this  is  our  hostess,  and  she  begs  that  you'll  pre- 
sent her  good  will  to  those  children  of  the  forest. 
She  will  have  a  repast  made  ready  as  soon  as 
practicable." 

The  interpreter  expressed  his  thanks,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  every  thing  was  alive  in  the  kitchen. 
Much  of  our  happiness  results  from  looking  in 
upon  culinary  scenes,  and  to  Cowper,  the  steani 
of  the  kettle  must  have  given  exquisite  gratifica- 
tion. It  has  to  the  writer  a  thousand  times, 
though  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  one 
fourth,  or,  if  the  reader  please,  one  twentieth  of 
a  poet. 

I  do  not  know  why  our  race  has  been  broken 
up  into  tribes  and  clans.  This  is  a  secret  which 
Heaven  keeps  among  its  own  archives.  But  it 
is  a  mystery  still  greater,  why  different  clans 
should  go  to  war.  A  man  marches  from  among 
the  thistles  of  Scotland,  and  another  from  among 
the  vines  of  France,  who  never  looked  at  each 
other  before,  and  at  the  signal  for  battle,  begin 
to  shed  each  other's  blood  and  then  stop  and 
make  friends.  What  consummate  folly!  Oh 
love  of  country !  What  iniquities  have  been  en- 
acted \a  thy  name.  This  whole  planet  is  my 
country,  and  so  would  Jupiter  be,  had  my  destiny 
been  fixed  in  that  orb.  Let  me  never  forget  that 
the  Moor,  the  Arab,  the  Jew  and  the  Indian  are 
members  of  the  human  family.  Such  were  my 
brief  reflections  in  beholding  the  pedestrians  who 
had  just  arrived  at  our  inn.  Each  of  them 
was  like  myself  in  this,  that  he  had  two  eyes, 
and  though  they  looked  tawny  and  had  disfig- 
ured themselves,  they  were  noble  in  stature. 

'*  Our  repast  is  set,"  said  I  to  the  interpreter, 
and  he  sounded  something  like  a  Chinese  gong, 
when  they  all  came  round  the  table  and  cast  up 
a  look  towards  the  Great  Spirit,  who  feeds  the 
wildman  caught  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the  Dauphin  of 
France.  My  attention  was  profoundly  fixed,  and 
my  silence  arose  partly  from  the  taciturnity  of 
the  company.  The  Indians  seemed  to  place  im- 
plicit reliance  on  their  interpreter,  and  some  of 
them  laughed  when  he  pointed  them  to  any 
thing  in  the  repast  that  was  especially  palatable. 
When  they  rose,  I  observed  to  the  interpreter, 
"your  wild  men  do  not  speak  our  language." 

"  If  you  wish,"  rejoined  he,  "  you  can  use  me 
as  the  channel  of  communication." 

"It  would  please  me  then  to  take  a  smoke 
with  the  chief,"  said  I. 

"  As  to  that,"  he  replied,  "  you  can  smoke  with 
them  all.  They  love  to  exchange  the  wampum 
belt  and  send  up  the  curl  from  the  pipe  of  peace." 

In  making  arrangements  to  lodge  such  a  cani-< 
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Tan  of  g;ae8tB  we  were  soon  driven  to  the  porch, 
on  which  the  moon  was  pouring  out  the  richest 
rajs  that  ever  danced  in  her  round  saloon.  A 
lone  whippoorwill  was  singing,  though  that  hird 
is  venr  rare  on  the  West  of  the  Ridge.  The  In- 
dians had  heen  stalking  about  and  looking  sus- 
piciously at  every  thing,  until,  by  our  pipes,  they 
were  brought  like  myself  into  a  state  of  deli- 
rious repose.  We  looked  like  a  company  of 
Dntchmen  on  Manhattan  island,  except  that,  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  the  Indian  peculiarities 
were  so  distinct.  The  lunar  rays  shed  alternate 
gleams  on  their  bracelets,  their  beaded  sandals 
and  the  fantastic  knots  into  which  the  hair  on 
their  heads  was  cut. 

"To  what  tribe,"  said  I  to  the  interpreter, 
"  do  these  Indians  belong,  for  they  are  stouter 
than  usual  ?*' 

**  To  the  Osage  nation,"  he  replied,  *'  and  we 
chose  the  tallest,  as  we  had  business  with  Uncle 
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^When  a  boy,*'  I  remarked,  "I  remember  read- 
ing of  that  tribe  or  nation  in  the  explorations  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  but  Prairies  and  Prairie  dogs 
were  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  journals. 
Still  my  imagination  was  fed  on  the  large  desert 
flowers  which  skirted  the  Missouri,  and  on  the 
honey  extracted  by  the  Prairie  bees.  But  these 
Indians  are  well  dressed." 

''True/'  he  rejoined,  ''Uncle  Sam  has  bled 
rather  freely  of  late,  after  making  them  bleed  at 
every  pore." 

««Glad  to  hear  that,"  I  replied,  <'for  the  In- 
dians once  owned  this  Shenandoah  valley,  now 
burdened  with  crops  of  wheat  and  flowers  that 
more  than  rival  the  roses  which  spring  on  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  and  where  the  birds  sing  more 
sweedy  than  the  colibri  of  Brazil.  But  at  pres- 
ent they  own  not  an  inch  of  thi^  rural  sea,  on 
whose  margin  their  sires  culled  wampum  shells, 
and  firom  whose  chrystal  caves  they  pulled  the 
spar  and  bead.  But,"  continued  I,  ''  are  these 
Indians  all  of  the  same  rank  ?" 

*^The  one,"  he  replied,  '*who  sits  there  is  a 
chief,  and  the  one  next  him  is  the  prophet.  They 
are  both  men  of  influence." 

The  interpreter  gave  me  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Indian  country,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  shooting  at  a  few  pieces  of  silver  which 
were  set  np  as  targets,  they  filed  off  by  a  short 
cot  through  the  woods.  In  the  name  of  the 
chief  the  interpreter  gave  me  a  calumet,  which 
had  a  large  bowl,  and  he  also  gave  me  a  wam- 
pum belt,  for  which  my  thanks  were  conveyed 
io  the  following  lines  from  Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming; 


Peace  be  to  ikce ;  mj  words  this  belt  sppro^e, 
TIm  paths  of  peaee  my  steps  bare  alwsys  led. 


Our  hostess  had  peeped  at  the  shocking  crea- 
tures, as  she  called  them,  and  she  seemed  glad 
enough  when  they  had  gone. 

**  How  far  off","  said  she,  "  will  they  get  to- 
day ]" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  I,  "but  they  will  take 
a  long  tramp  before  night-fall." 

"I  did  not  sleep  a  wink,"  sheremariced,  "the 
whole  night ;  and  if  but  a  mouse  moved,  it  made 
me  tremble  from  head  to  foot." 

"Really,"  answered  I,  "your  nerves  are  too 
feeble  to  keep  an  inn.  Your  philanthropy  does 
not  seem  to  bear  you  out.  You  must  expect 
such  things. 

For  at  this  wayside  lodge  the  sngler  calls, 
The  rambling  sportsman,  and  the  travelling  Jew, 
And  Indians  sleep  within  these  rustic  walls, 
Whilst  Blue  Ridge  flowers  drink  in  the  nightly  dew." 

"But,"  said  she,  "your  taste  is  so  singular. 
You  make  up  to  'every  body  that  comes  here, 
whether  Jew,  or  Greek,  or  Turk,  and  yet  you 
never  go  near  pastor  Morrison,  who  is  a  chris- 
tian man." 

"Has  the  pastor  complained,"  inquired  I,  "of 
any  want  of  attention  on  my  part  ?" 

"He  complains  heavily,"  she  replied,  "that 
you  do  not  spend  a  night  at  the  manse.  He 
raises  his  daughters  not  to  dance  and  reel :  but 
to  enlarge  their  minds  and  improve  their  taste. 
A  five  minutes  talk  with  Norah  Morrison  is  worth 
a  long  talk  with  those  horrid  beasts  of  prey,  in 
whom  you  took  such  vast  delight."  ^ 

"  A  stop,"  said  I,  "  shall  soon  be  put  to  the 
complaints  of  the  pastor,  for  it  is  my  intention  in 
the  morning  to  ride  over  to  the  manse." 

At  this  my  landlady  was  pleased,  and  she 
promised  to  meet  me  at  the  kirk  the  day  after, 
when  we  would  return  in  company.  Accord- 
ingly, the  writer  set  out  next  day  and  ambled 
over  the  intervening  space  to  the  abode  of  a  man 
highly  revered  by  his  flock. 

"  What  a  fine  country,"  we  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed on  riding  up  to  the  gate  of  the  manse. 
What  mountains  visible  too  from  the  door  of  the 
parsonage ! — a  wide,  open,  panoramic  view  with 
which  the  eye  of  the  imagination  played  in  pro- 
tracted dalliance.  The  eye  seemed  to  caress  the 
prospect  and  the  prospect  returned  the  fondness, 
and  this  billing  and  cooing  went  on  till  night 
closed  the  panorama. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  books  ?"  said  Norah  Morri- 
son, and  she  seemed  disposed  to  fall  into  easy 
conversation. 

"  I  did  not  come  here,"  said  I, "  to  study  books, 
but  to  think." 

"  We  were  in  hopes,"  she  rejoined,  "  that  you 
had  come  among  us  to  take  off  the  tameness  of 
our  mountain  scenery  by  pen  or  pencil." 
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"  You  cannot  mean,**  said  I,  **  to  detract  from 
thiB  gloriouB  manifestation  of  themselves,  made 
by  your  mountains,  by  calling  them  ame." 

'*  My  meaning  is,"  she  replied,  ^*  that  descrip- 
tion would  augment  by  association  this  lovely 
▼ale  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Italy,  but  then  it 
looks  drowsy  because  no  Raffaelle  has  ever  col- 
lected its  lights  and  colors,  and  no  poet  comes  at 
the  head  of  the  pilgrims  who  pass  through  it  in 
caravans, 

When  summer,  with  a  matron  grace, 
Retreata  to  cool  and  woodland  shades.'* 

**  Bat,"  rejoined  I,  "  my  powers  with  the  pencil 
are  very  circumscribed,  and  as  to  poetry,  my 
hopes  of  being  a  poet  are  extremely  dim." 

"Poetry,"  said  she,  "however  it  may  be 
decried,  adds  much  to  our  enjoyments.  It  has 
created  a  sea  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
world.  One  it  seems  to  me  would  like  to  dash 
about  this  sea  forever,  using  the  imagination  for 
a  skiff,  and  looking  down  to  its  mosaic  grottoes, 
or  upward  to  those  orbs  which  turn  over  and 
over  again  in  its  heavenly  vaults." 

"  But  its  islands,"  I  remarked.  "  Would  you 
not  like  to  visit  its  islands  ?" 

"By  all  means,"  she  replied,  "for  they  are 
00  green,  or  rather  they  are  evergreens  which 
have  risen,  and  new  ones  are  still  rising  on  the 
face  of  that  sea.  •  How  many  old  abbeys,  cas- 
tles and  chateaux  may  be  found  even  in  one  voy- 
age to  the  English,  Scotch,  or  Swiss,  or  Italian 
parts  of  this  immense  ocean." 

"  You  talk,"  said  I,  "  very  much  like  an  orni- 
thologist who  called  at  our  inn  some  weeks  ago." 

"  We  heard  of  him,"  said  she,  "  and  could  not 
help  laughing  immoderately  at  the  success  of  the 
Yankee,  in  palming  himself  off  as  a  lover  of  that 
science  which  drew  forth  such  constant  and  bril- 
liant eloquence  from  Buffon,  and  which  has 
quickened  into  a  pedestrian  race  the  footsteps  of 
Wilson,  and  which  has  spread  out  ten  thousand 
silver,  and  purple,  and  orange  wings  to  the  ever- 
moving  pencil  of  Audubon." 

By  this  time  I  began  to  think  that  the  com- 
mendation which  my  hostess  had  bestowed  on 
the  talk  of  Norah  Morrison  was  not  extravagant. 
She  was  about  twenty- two,  and  had  a  very  open 
and  benevolent  expression  of  countenance.  She 
had  never  seen  a  city,  but  yet  her  manners  were 
soft,  and  prepossessing,  and  sprightly.  Our  talk, 
however,  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
pastor  and  of  my  friend  Emmons. 

"  Did  you  succeed,"  said  I  to  the  latter,  "  in 
getting  a  school  ?" 

"  Several,"  he  replied,  "  and  my  thanks  are 
due  for  that  introductory  note  you  gave  me  to 
pastor  Morrison.  It  is  my  purpose,  too,  in  four 
weeks  to  hold  a  concert  at  the  Forest  Inn." 


"  Would  it  not  suit  better  at  the  church  ?"  en- 
quired the  pastor. 

"  It  would  not,"  answered  the  New  Englander. 
"  The  building  is  too  large,  and  the  roof  too  high 
for  the  lark-like  voices  which  are  to  take  part  in 
the  concert." 

"Be  it  just  as  you  please,"  answered  the  pas- 
tor, who  was  a  man  remarkably  mild.  He  car- 
ried below  its  brow  a  soft  blue  eye,  and  he  was 
very  lowly  and  unpretending  in  his  demeanor. 
He  had  not  even  a  touch  of  self-complacency,  and 
the  next  morning  he  mounted  not  a  showy  horse 
and  rode  off  with  us  to  his  church.  The  church 
was  like  those  which  prevail  in  the  valley.  It 
was  large  and  conunodious,  and  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Horses  in  great  numbers  were  tied  in 
the  woods.  Some  were  grey  and  others  sorrel, 
chesnut  and  mouse-colored.  Among  the  arri- 
vals we  noticed  that  of  my  landlady,  who  rode 
up  to  a  block,  and  the  writer,  after  helping  her 
off,  fastened  her  steed  to  the  bough  of  an  oak. 
Just  then  we  beard  the  sound  of  music  in  the 
church,  and  our  pastor,  after  going  through  the 
preliminary  services,  delivered  a  discourse  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  Fenelon,  the  bishop  of 
Clermont.  His  eloquence  was  mild  and  per- 
suasive. It  put  me  in  mind  of  die  town  called 
Scarborough,  in  the  shire  of  York,  which  is  built 
on  an  elevation,  and  the  hill  is  overspread  by  a 
green  plain,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  well  covered 
with  velvet  moss,  from  which  the  thirsty  inhabi- 
tants are  supplied.  To  his  flock  the  mouth  of 
pastor  Morrison  was  at  least  a  kind  of  oriental 
well,  and  after  church  he  asked  me  to  return  with 
him,  but  my  obligations  to  my  hostess  were  par- 
amount. It  turned  out  a  quiet  Sabbath  evenings, 
and  never  had  our  Inn  a  more  pleasant  look 
among  the  larkspurs  and  sim  flowers  which  were 
set  out  on  its  premises. 

Our  little  establishment,  for  several  days,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  unusual  tranquillity.  The  writer 
was  left  in  full  command  of  his  time.  Scarcely  a 
team  enlivened  the  road,  several  of  which  slowly 
passed  along  every  day;  the  horses  ornamented 
with  jingling  bells  and  red  winkers.  In  the  mean 
time  the  attentions  of  my  hostess  were  redoubled 
to  make  me  comfortable.  The  cherry  season 
had  passed  away,  but  we  had  peaches  in  abun- 
dance and  apricots  of  delicious  flavor.  The 
weather  had  become  extremely  hot,  and  cool 
buttermilk  was  a  beverage  quite  grateful.  Much 
of  my  time  was  spent  in  the  summer-house.  It 
was  pleasant  to  hide  one's  self  beneath  its  crowd- 
ed leaves  among  the  fierce  heats  of  July. 

"  Pilgrimage,"  said  I,  to  our  hostess,  "  seems 
to  slacken." 

"  It  is  something,"  she  said,  "  like  a  brook — 
that  dries  up  in  very  hot  weather;  but  after  awhile 
its  murmur  will  recommence." 
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**  The  doBt'^  said  I,  "  is  enough  to  blind  man 
and  horse  and  prevent  intercourse.*' 

"But  there  is  a  cloud  rising,"  observed  my 
landlady— and  sure  enough,  upon  examining  the 
horizon,  we  found  every  indication  of  a  rain. 

It  proved  to  be  a  lavish  one  for  the  time  it 
lasted.  It  refreshed  every  thing,  and  when  pass- 
ed, the  sun  rolled  over  the  valley  a  bow  of  uncom- 
mon tints ;  and  it  made  me  think  of  Tom  Camp- 
helTs  lines  to  that  superb  arch  which  so  often 
adorns  the  sky.  But  the  coolness,  as  contrasted 
with  the  previous  heat,  was  superb.  All  the 
woods  seemed  to  unlock  delightful  grottoes,  and 
the  birds  escaped  from  their  nests  to  the  glades, 
and  die'  melody  lasted  till  evening  led  in  its  pio- 
neer star.  After  enjoying  the  night  till  a  rea- 
sonable hoar,  I  was  about  retiring,  when  three 
anrivals  put  a  temporary  stop  to  my  purpose. 
Tbey  were  disposed  of  in  the  best  way  possible, 
considering  the  time  at  which  they  had  come. 
The  morning  revealed  their  faces  :  but  they  ap- 
to  be  more  concerned  about  business  and 
r,  than  about  holding  colloquies. 

**  Friend  Clemmons,"  said  I,  ^^you  seem  to  be 
somewhat  fidgety.     What's  your  will  ?" 

**My  will  is,  be  replied,''  '<  to  sell  a  Map  of  the 
Waild,  and  one  of  the  United  States,  and  an  en- 
graved plate  of  all  our  Presidents." 

**  Let  us  look  at  your  goods." 

At  that,  he  unrolled  several  finely-c<^ored  maps. 

"  My  parse,"  said  I,  *'  is  extremely  lowt  but 
oar  hoateaB  is  a  friend  to  learning,  and  a  firet-rate 
geographer,  and  your  articles  are  worth  what 
yoa  mat — that  is,  ten  dollars  for  the  large  map, 
and  two  dollam  and  fifty  cents  for  the  smaller, 
and  thirty-seven-and-a-half  cents  for  the  heads 
of  o«r  mlers.  They  will  make  pretty  and  use- 
fid  ornaments  for  our  inn.  Let  your  charges  al- 
ways be  &tr,  for  Cowper  says  in  his  Tyrocinium, 

'Troth  isnotloesil — Ood  alike  pervtdes 
The  world  of  traffic  and  the  quiet  shades.' " 

Bat  jost  at  that  moment,  our  landlady  made  her 
appearance. 

**  You  must,"  said  I,  **  sheU  out  twelve  dollars 
and  eigiity-seven^and>a-half  cents  for  these  chat- 
tab.  Examine  them,  for  they  are  worth  the 
money.  The  vender  is  in  a  hurry,"  and  at  that, 
she  went  to  her  drawer  and  produced  the  silver. 

**  And  now,  friend  Pritchett,  let  us  hear  some- 
thing from  you." 

**  My  vocation,"  said  he,  "  is  to  Ictcture  on  Mod- 
em Astronomy,  and  to  show  off  birds  and  ani- 
sials  by  the  Magic  Lantern." 

**  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  I,  ^*  that  you  had  -bet- 
tsr  ^  on  to  Buchanan,  or  Fincastle,  where  there 
a«B  men  of  science.  This  inn  is  so  lonely.  The 
blacksmith  might  come  in,  or  a  dairy-maid,  or  a 
hiifaaiw    but  each  of  than  would  be  bewilder- 


ed among  planets  and  constellations  and  comets, 
though  doubtless  the  dairy-maid  would  be  a  good 
deal  interested  in  the  Milky  ffay." 

**  I  bow,"  said  the  astronomer,  **  to  your  supe- 
rior judgment  ;  but  will  thank  you  for  a  note  to 
the  next  town." 

*'  That  shall  be  freely  given,"  I  replied,  **  for  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  to  help  on  a  man  of  expanded 
intellect ;  and  especially  where  all  his  views  are 
celestial." 

**  And  now,  friend  Levon,  we  must  attend  to 
your  claims." 

**  A  chest  of  curiosities,"  he  observed. 

**  For  the  sight  of  which  you  wish  to  be  paid. 
Nature  has  marked  you  for  a  Jew:  but  from  your 
partaking  with  us  in  our  meal,  we  doubt  not  that 
you  have  been  engrafted  into  the  stock  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Where  were  you  bom  ?" 

"  In  Poland,"  he  replied. 

**  And  where  did  you  become  a  Christian?" 

**In  England,"  he  rejoined. 

'*  And  of  what  is  this  curiosity-shop  compo- 
sed ?" 

"  Some  pebbles,"  he  replied,  *^from  the  brook 
Kedron — a  bottle  of  water  from  the  Jordan — 
some  leaves  from  the  Mount  of  Olives — some 
spars  from  Mount  Tab  — some  sprigs  from  the 
plain  of  Sharon — and  sundry  other  things  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned." 

^  Credat  Jud/gus"  said  I.  **  Are  they  genuine, 
for  much  money  has  been  made  out  of  the  relics 
of  Palestine.  If  I  thought  so,  I  should  esteem  a 
guinea  but  a  small  compensation  for  the  sight." 

"You  are  quite  skeptical,"  he  remarked,  '*but 
these  things  were  collected  by  my  own  hand. 
My  feet  have  stood  in  the  dust  of  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  margin  of  Gennesareth,  and  among  the 
crags  of  Olivet,  and  on  the  summit  of  Tabor. 
This  eye  has  roved  over  the  fallen  glories  of  the 
land  that  once  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
watched  the  smoke  that  curled  from  the  pipes  of 
turbaned  Turks." 

" Enough,"  said  I ;  "let  others  call  your  peo- 
ple dogs,  usurers,  Shylocks ;  but  such  a  sin  shall 
not  be  laid  to  my  charge.  Unlock  your  chest :" 
and  my  hostess,  and  her  domestics,  and  a  few 
neighbors  came  in  to  see ;  after  which  the  three 
pilgrims  went  on  their  way. 

We  needed  now  several  more  passers-by  to 
swell  our  coterie  to  the  same  number  that  as- 
sembled in  South wark,  and  among  whom  Chau- 
cer employed  his  comic  pencil.  For  this  reason 
the  writer  was  disconcerted  to  see  our  next  trav- 
eller arriving  alone.  He  was  far  as  possible 
from  being  communicative,  for  he  either  was,  or 
pretended  to  be  dumb.  There  was  no  ingenuity 
by  which  we  could  extort  from  him  even  a  word. 

"  Have  you  no  tongue  ?"  said  I  to  the  man ; 
but  he  looked  with  a  vacant  stare.    We  imme- 
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diately  supposed  that  his  taciturnity  resulted  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  our  language,  and  we 
tried  various  expedients  with  him  to  ascertain 
whether  this  were  the  fact.  There  was  a  copy 
of  Petrarch*8  Sonnets  at  the  inn,  and  as  he  seem- 
ed to  be  an  Italian,  we  showed  them  to  him, 
supposing  he  would  utter  articulate  sounds  in 
that  melodious  language.  But  he  maintained  a 
dogged  silence.  Finding  my  patience  exhaust* 
ed,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  an  old,  worn-out 
paper,  being  a  printed  certificate  that  the  indi- 
vidual had  once  lived  near  the  ruins  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  and  that  his  cottage  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  late  commotion  in  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, and  of  course  that  he  was  an  object  of 
charity.  This  great  travelling  story  was  palpa- 
bly false,  and  we  immediately  denounced  him  as 
an  impostor. 

'*  I  am  glad,"  said  my  landlady,  **  to  find  you 
so  knowing.** 

**  But,'*  said  I  to  the  man,  '*  it  is  my  wish  to 
talk  about  Naples,  Mount  Pausilippo,  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  and  the  ruins  of  those  cities  overwhelmed 
in  the  year  79.  I  will  agree  to  give  you  all  the 
silver  contained  in  the  circumference  of  this  dol- 
lar. Birds  that  can  sing  and  won*t  sing,  must  be 
made  to  sing."  Still  this  Italian  stranger  refused 
to  talk.  My  dollar  was  then  returned  to  my  purse 
and  he  beckoned  to  go  ;  but  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
fell  into  quite  an  agreeable  garrulity  and  answer- 
ed all  my  inquiries. 

After  this  he  decamped,  and  had  the  telegraph 
been  invented  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been 
very  well  to  have  publbhed  him  along  the  line  of 
his  travels  as  a  dumb  man,  whom  six  Virginia 
shillings  could  make  loquacious. 

But  my  apprehensions  were  at  this  time  quite 
excited  by  the  fact  that  my  hostess  insisted  that 
she  had  heard  the  Banshee,  or  some  cry  that  be- 
tokened her  death. 

**  Are  you  of  Irish  extraction  ?"  I  remarked. 

**Not  at  all,"  she  replied ;  *^but  much  of  this 
valley  was  settled  by  the  Scotch  Irish,  and  they 
proselyted  me  to  their  creed  even  in  my  girl- 
hood. Our  dogs  have  been  whining  for  several 
nights." 

Upon  reflection,  however,  this  piece  of  super- 
stition gave  me  no  concern,  till  one  day  a  covered 
cart,  drawn  by  a  poor  tottering  horse,  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  the  inn.  The  horse  was  glad 
enough  to  stop,  for  he  was  fairly  staggering 
under  his  burden.     The  crazy  vehicle  was  own- 


would  be  sweet.    My  hut  took  fire,  and  this  cut 
is  my  all." 

By  this  time  we  had  lifted  out  the  child. 

*^  Oh  lay  me  down,"  she  said,  **  where  I  can 
give  thanks  and  die." 

^*  Poor  child,"  thought  I,  **  it  would  please  me 
to  heal  you ;"  but  my  emotions  were  far  too  deep 
for  utterance. 

My  landlady  was  weeping  bitterly.  *'  The 
child,"  said  she,  **  is  dying.  Send  for  Pastor 
Morrison." 

**  Would  he  come  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  He  would  in  a  moment,"  she  replied.  **  He 
lives  in  obscurity,  but  hQ  can  tell  by  intuition 
whenever  there  is  a  cloud  over  a  house,  just  as 
a  blind  man,  like  Professor  Sanderson,  who  could 
tell  by  touching  the  ground." 

**  And  of  what  service  can  he  be  to  the  child  ?" 

**  Service,"  said  she ;  **  he  has  rolled  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  into  a  thousand  clouds." 

My  sensibility  was  now  all  alive,  and  in  abont 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  Pastor  Morrison 
alighted  at  the  inn.  He  was  much  affected 
when  he  entered  and  saw  that  the  child  was  dj« 
ing. 

*^My  dear  little  child,"  he  said,  as  be  felt  her 
pulse,  **•  I  was  just  reading  an  account,  when  call- 
ed to  you,  of  a  medicinal  spring  discovered  in  a 
gold  mine.  Religion  then,  like  the  gold,  can 
make  you.  rich,  and  like  the  spring,  it  can  heal 
you  to  enter  into  the  blooin  of  Heaven." 

"  It  is  mine,  already,"  replied  the  child,  as  she 
opened  her  blue  eyes  above  her  cheeks,  which 
were  feverish  and  red  as  the  French  rose.  "Good 
minister,"  she  continued,  "  I  want  to  be  bapti- 
zed." 

"  Pastor  Morrison,"  said  I,  *'  a  Christian  Jew 
passed  here  some  weeks  ago,  who,  as  a  great  fa- 
vour, gave  me  a  vial  full  of  genuine  water  firom 
the  river  of  Jordan." 

**  Let  it  be  brought  out  then,"  said  the  pastor. 
And  he  used  it  in  the  celebration  of  the  rite, 
and  soon  after  her  body  went  into  a  sleep  as 
sound  as  death  and  her  spirit  into  Paradise.  We 
buried  her  at  die  foot  of  the  garden,  and  her  be- 
reaved parents  passed  on  to  the  West,  but  not 
till  Pastor  Morrison's  influence  had  filled  the  old 
man's  cart  and  put  a  new  horse  into  gear  for  his 
use. 

In  beginning  this  paper,  it  was  my  intention 
to  give  some  account  of  the  concert  held  at  onr 
inn,  by  the  Vermonter  mentioned  at  its  opening. 


ed  by  a  poor  man  and  his  wife,  who  begged  our :  But  a  recurrence  to  the  demise  of  that  litde  child 
help  to  lift  from  the  cart  a  feverish  daughter  has  made  me  sad.     The  concert  happened  but  a 


about,  as  they  said,  eleven  years  of  age. 

"Whither  wore  you  going?"  said  I  to  the 
man. 

"  Any  where,"  he  answered,  "  to  escape  star- 
vation.     The  oil  of  whales,  or  stunted  roots, 


few  days  before  my  leaving,  towards  the  close  of 
the  summer,  and  went  off  very  Well.  Norah  Mor- 
rison was  at  it,  and  outsung  all  the  rest.  The 
mugs  on  the  mantel-piece  were  all  filled  with 
pinks  and  hyacinths.    Boon  aflerit  was  oiactad. 
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By  uiteiition  of  kaving  was  communicated  to 
mj  kind  hostefls. 

«*Can*t  you  stay?    Must  you  go?*'  sheen- 


«« Certainly  must,"  I  replied.  <'The  great 
woiid  calls  me,  and  though  I  expect  to  act  in 
it  hat  a  amall  part,  that  small  part  must  be  acted. 
We  hare  talked  with  travellers ;  but  it's  time  for 
wat  to  become  a  homeward  pedestrian.  Accept 
my  best  thanks,  and  my  souyenirs  will  always 
retora  to  yonr  quiet  home  when  summer  is  utter- 
ing its  deep  and  loud  Toices." 

**  Adieu,  then,"  she  said.    **  Adieu — but  come 
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"I  will,"  was  my  reply,  •'<£  vifaMpfmi." 
And  now,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 


"  Give  me  mj  icellop  shell  of  quiet, 
If  J  auff  of  troth  to  walk  upon— 
tij  scrip  of  joy — immoitel  diet^ 
My  bottle  of  aelvatioii. 
My  bope  of  gloiy^-Hope's  tine  gage, 
Aad  thus  1  take  my  Pilgrimage." 

itmgtssocf,  Fa. 


8FIBIT  OF  SLEEP. 

BT   Mas.   K.   J.  EAME8. 

Oh  gentle  steep,  Nature's  soft  nurse  ; — 
How  have  I  frighted  thee,  thai  thou  no  more 
Will  Sleep  my  senses  in  foigetfulness? 

Shaiutptan. 


Spirit  that  hidest  *neath  thy  brooding  wing 
The  many-million  woes  and  cares  that  spring 

In  man's  hsish  path  by  day, — 
Tboa  who  dost  fold  Earth's  tired  ones  to  thy  breast. 
And  on  their  beary  eyelids  softly  rest, 

Chasing  their  cares  away  : — 
Tboa  whose  sweet  ministiy  o'er  the  silent  woild 
Is  felt — where'er  thy  pinion  is  unfurled, 

Oh  I  nnseen  spirit  I  say, 
By  what  enchanted  spelt — what  magic  sign 
/,  toOf  may  hope  to  mske  thy  blessings  mine  T— 

II. 

Spirit  of  Qsiversal  Nature's  rest— > 
Befresher  of  the  frame  by  toil  opprest,— 

Or  lingering  iHness  Iww'd. 
Sweet  influence  that  is  erer,  ever  woo'd 
Both  for  the  reslteas  mind,  and  languid  mood, 

For  the  Itopes  and  firars  that  erowd 
hrtooor  liiiJe  life,  and  through  the  day 
Prompt  us  to  rise,  or  struggle  as  we  may, — 

How  shall  the  weary-bow'd 
And  weary-hearted  win  thy  bland  caress, 
O,  Itea!  tbat  bast  sooh  holy  power  to  bletr! 


III. 

Spirit !  I  seetithee  in  the  solemn  night- 
Through  the  long  watches,  till  the  morning  tight, 

I  seek  thee,  but  in  Ysin ! 
The  clear  calm  stars  and  moonbeams  on  me  shine. 
They  bring  no  calmness  to  this  heart  of  mine— 

No  quiet  to  this  brain  ; 
But  pale  and  anxious,  by  sad  thoughts  opprest, 
I  torn  and  toss,  Hill  mom  (0 1  welcome  guest,) 

Bringeth  the  light  again : 
And  thefif  once  more  I  close  my  drooping  lids, 
But  memory  srill  thy  soothing  reign,  forbids ! 

IV. 

Spirit  invoked,  oh  I  Tsinly :  thou  hast  not 
The  power  to  chase  the  shadows  from  my  lot ; 

The  gift^  not  with  tkte! 
But  one,  who  hath  been  called  thine  ddtr-brother. 
Who  soon  or  late  all  human  woe  doth  smother-*- 

Will  be  more  kind  to  me. 
^  He  will  not  scorn  this  sinking  heart's  appeal — 
^Whtch  hath  no  sorrow  but  bis  touch  can  heal 

Most  sure  and  lastingly. 
Spirit !  no  more  thy  piesence  I  compel. 
But  turn  beneath  his  shadowy  wing  to  dwelt ! 

NwYark. 


THE  NEW  PYTHAGOREAN. 

CHAPTER  SECOND. 

It  would  be  a  rich  fruit  indeed  of  spells  and 
enchantments,  a  noble  crown  of  mystical  lore« 
could  we  call  up  the  men  of  the  olden  timet 
whose  spirits  should  give  us  liying  light  upon  the 
grand  old  cities,  their  arts,  their  poetry,  their 
every-day  thoughts  and  ways  of  life.  Could 
we  evoke,  for  instance,  some  man  who  had  lived 
at  Athens  in  her  grandest  days,  who  should  ap- 
pear not  awaking  from  three  and  twenty  centu- 
ries of  dreamless  slumber,  but  knowing  Uie  pres- 
ent, remembering  the  past,  and  bearing  in  his 
one  spirit  the  scenes,  and  events,  and  thoughts, 
which  man  evolved  in  the  intervening  years,  it 
would  be  truly  a  glorious  shade.  The  real  shades 
of  the  men  of  Athens,  like  those  of  other  men, 
have  entered  into  that  immortality  not  of  earth, 
of  which  their  half-inspired  Plato  dreamed.  But 
there  is  also  an  earthly  immortality  of  which  men 
speak,  not  altogether  in  a  figture;  and  shades 
which,  whether  in  fact  or  in  figure,  inhabit  those 
earthly  immortalities.  And  even  here,  '*  farther 
west  than  his  sires*  islands  of  the  Blest,*'  such  an 
one  may  not  disrespectfaUy  be  invited  to  give  ua 
at  least  the  shadow  of  light  upon  things  of  old. 

*^I  come.  You  shall  hear  me  if  you  will  hear. 
Let  your  spirit  fly  far  backwards  in  the  long  jour- 
ney of  the  marching  years.    Of  a  distant  age,  of 
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times  when  a  difi'ereat  light  lay  on  the  spirit  of 
man  from  that  which  I  now  see  upon  it,  and  of 
a  distant  land,  you  shall  hear  if  you  will  hear 


and  found  a  concUvo  of  the  hright^at  go<k  aini 
goddesses  sitting  together  consultiRg  Of  eiyoyi^g 
in  their  tranquil  blessedness — the  Propyl^a  with 


At  Athens  I  was  TheophMtus.    My  birth  was  the  widely  beautiful  temples  on  its  wings — the 


in  Lesbos,  the  land  of  Sappho.  I  first  saw 
Athens  just  after  the  day  of  Mantinea,  when 
Epaminondas  fell  in  the  greatest  glory  of  all  the 
Greeks.  The  Athenian  warriors  had  fought 
against  the  Theban  that  day;  but  the  Theban 
had  beaten  the  Spartan  wing,  not  the  Athenian 
wing ;  and  as  the  news  of  the  fight  spread  in  the 
marble  city,  its  mercurial  men  highly  extolled  the 
great  dead  Theban  as  comparable  even  to  thei 
own  Pericles,  inquired  briefly  of  the  battle,  gave 
a  few  words  of  pity  and  regret  to  their  own  dead 
who  had  fallen  there,  and  rushed  to  a  drama  of 
Euripides'  at  the  theatre.  Pericles  had  been 
dead  nearly  seventy  years.  Since  ho  was  taken 
away,  the  disastrous  close  of  the  Peloponessian 
war,  the  reign  of  the  Thirty,  and  the  liberation 
by  Thrasybulus  had  come  and  gone.  Ihicrates 
and  Chabrias  were  the  leaders  of  the  State  in 
its  new  freedom ;  but  they  were  not  sons,  hardly 
were  they  effigies,  of  Pericles.  Had  you  com- 
pared them  to  him  in  the  Agora,  some  aged  man 
with  his  braided  heur  surmounted  by  the  Golden 
Cicada,  mingling  in  his  tones,  sadness,  reproof 
and  a  sense  of  triumph  in  the  old  times,  would 
have  shown  you  Pericles  in  the  field ;  would  have 
told  you  how  the  eloquence  of  Pericles  inspired 
tholights  so  lofty  and  heroic,  that  the  people  called 
it  Olympian,  and  said  it  thundered ;  would  have 
described  to  you  the  scene  when  the  throneless 
and  now  childless  old  statesman^  came  one  day 
into  the  Pnyx  into  the  public  Assembly,  where 
the  fickle  Demos  had  a  little  while  before  fined 
him  fifty  talents ;  how  the  crowd  saluted*  him 
with  deeper  reverence  than  ever,  and  sobs  of 
contrition  burst  from  the  whole  Assembly;  how 
they  all  earnestly  entreated  hiji  forgiveness,  and 
by  one  sweeping  vote  re-invested  him  With  all 
authority  in  the  State.  *  That,*  he  would  have 
said,  'was  indeed  a  nian»'  Zeuxis  and  Parrha- 
sius  were  men  when  Pericles  was  a  boy.  Phi- 
dias, the  sculptor,  was  near  the  same  age  as  his 
great  patron,  and  die^  less  than  one  Olympiad 
before  him.  And  of  about  the  same  age  was 
also  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  I 
myself,  in  the  latter  years  of  my  life,  saw  Praxi- 
teles, who  came  from  Italy  and  wrought  in  Pa- 
rian marble  instead  of  the  Pentelican  which  had 
been  chiefly  used  before.  These  were  the  men 
of  Athens  of  that  grand  day,  which  was  just  be- 
fore my  day,  in  the  arts  which  shed  glory  upon 
outward  life.  I  saw  their  works  about  the  city — 
the  canvass  of  Zeuxis  and  the  marble  of  Praxi- 
teles at  the  portico  of  the  Poecile,  which  caased 
one  to  feel  on  entering  and  looking  around,  as  if 


statue  of  Mmerva  Promachos  withift  tbo  enclo- 
sure  of  tfcie  Acropolis,  lifting  her  tall  crest  aad 
spear-poim  so  high  aa  to  be  visiblo  to  sailora  at 
sea  farther  off  than  Sunium^-«nd  to  crown  all 
the  works  of  glory,  as  it  crownod  the  Acrop^last 
there  stood  the  Parthenon  itself  and  within  it 
the  goki-and>ivory  statue  of  Minervmhy  PfaidMS* 
There  was  a  robe  of  beauty  about  the^e  thiftca* 
a  seeming  life  and  meaning  and  languaf  o  whieh 
spoke  to  the  soul  as  you  gazed,  and  most  elsariy 
to  the  highest  soul,  which  nothing  but  the  sudden 
breaking  out  of  a  vernal  sunbeam  on  an  Attic 
landscape  could  illustrate.  It  was  a  city  then  in 
which  an  hour*s  walk  in  the  common  haunts  of 
the  citizens,  sent  dreams  of  ideal  loveliness  into 
the  soul  fairer  than  men  of  all  other  ages  and 
climes  have  since  attained  to  form  or  to  conceive. 
"  Such  beauty  in  the  outer  world  singing  its 
daily  song  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination, — 
almost  indeed  singing  to  the  ear — ^was  sure  to 
breed  its  kindred  things  in  the  inner  world  of 
man*  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  iEschylus,  Sopho* 
cles,  Euripides,  Aristophanosi  had  all  passed 
away.  But  though  dead,  yet  they  were  still 
speaking  to  the  Athenians  in  the  theatre.  And 
by  feeding  the  spirits  of  men  with  the  intellecto^ 
beauties  they  were  prepare^  to  taste,  the  trage- 
dies were  preparing  them,  by  the  mystic  and 
prophetic  strains  of  the  choruses,  for  higher  things 
yet  to  come.  From  such  a  ci^adle,  in  such  aa 
age«  Plato  came;  and  none  less  than  Plato 
would  have  been  a  worthy  ofiispring.  I,  a  school- 
boy, was  sent  from  Lesbos  to  be  his  pupil;  and 
I  saw  him  first  seated  in  the  grove  of  the  Acade- 
my, venerable  with  more  than  sixty  years  of  a|^e, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  young  nobles  of 
all  Greece,  modestly  professing  to  teach  diem 
merely  the  philosophy  of  the  murdered  Socrates* 
yet  bearing  away  his  auditors,  their  heads  in- 
clining to  him  and  their  countenances  lighted 
with  rapture,  in  the  flights  of  a  genius  which  all 
felt  to  be  of  far  more  nervous  wing,  and  higher 
soaring  and  keener  eye  than  that  of  Socrates. 
Some  years  after  my  coming,  there  came  also, 
one  day,  from  the  city  of  Stagyra  to  school  there, 
young  Aristotle,  a  gentieman  of  the  most  ac- 
complished manners,  scrupulously  elegant  in  his 
dress,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  die  first  Acad- 
emy, and  of  a  sort  of  inexorable  justness  of 
thought,  which  led  him  often  to  scruple  at  the 
loftier  visions  of  the  poet-sage.  This  finally 
made  his  house  a  rallying  point  to  those  niena- 
bers  of  the  Academy  in  whose  minds  the  rational 
and  reflective  understanding  was  stronger  than 


be  had  entered  Jove's  richest  hall  on  Olympus/ the  poetic  faculty;  and  was  the  nucleius  of  the 
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tehool  on  iIm  other  side  of  the  city  in  the  grove 
of  the  Ljcenm : — ^but  not  until  after  the  death  of 
Plato.  For  twenty  yeare  Aristotle  lived  with 
hie  maeter,  beloved  by  him,  and  by  him  called 
*^ike  wUnd  of  the  school.**  I  became  a  member 
of  that  school  in  the  Lyceum  called  Peripatetic ; 
and  finally  succeeded  Aristotle  as  its  head.  From 
tUa  new  location,  between  the  city  walls  and 
Mount  Hymettu8«  on  the  South-eastern  side  of 
the  city,  being  not  far  from  the  theatre  of  Bac- 
dnu,  we  could  hear  every  night  the  plaudits  of 
the  people,  and  the  soft  wild  chorus  of  flutesi 
causing  ua  to  feel  that  Athens  was  learning  rap- 
idly to  speak  to  the  ear  in  music,  and  clothe  in 
soottd  the  mystic  joy,  and  love,  and  aspiration  of 
mortal  life,  as  she  had  before  spoken  to  the  eye 
and  the  imagination,  and  the  reason,  by  sculpture, 
and  poetry,  and  philosophy.  Then  it  seemed 
to  OS  that  the  beam  of  light  was  perfect,  having 
afl  its  prismatic  rays,  and  was  pure  and  clear 
white.  But  it  was  not  yet  so ;  there  was  yet 
aacitlier  earthly  ray  to  be  added;  another  yet 
different  from  that  beam  from  the  Higher  God 
winch  was  to  shine  on  another  city,  far  eastward 
ef  Athens,  and  which  Plato  foresaw  and  longed 
to  see  with  open  vision,  and  which  he  said  some 
greater  Socrates,  descending  from  a  city  above, 
even  higher  than  that  of  the  Olympian  deities, 
to  visit  the  earth  to  bring  down.*  There 
yet  another  ray  to  eome  beside  that.  A 
young  orator  whom  I  had  known  a  short  while 
as  a  senior  school-fellow  at  the  Academy  was 
the  next  year  hissed  from  the  Bema  of  Athens. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  lost  from  public 
tfght  Few  cared  to  inquire  what  had  become 
of  him.  Of  those  who  spoke  of  him  at  all,  some 
said  he  was  taking  private  lessons  from  an  actor 
who  professed  to  see  a  jewel  in  him ;  and  others 
that  he  was  living  in  a  cave  by  the  sea-shore,  de- 
claiming in  greater  anger  to  the  angry  waves. 
Bat  snddenly  one  day  there  came  a  tremendous 
dhent  from  the  Public  Assembly.  It  was  the 
day  en  which  the  repeal  of  Leptines'  law  came 
up  for  discussion.  This  man,  making  an  invidi- 
oos  distinction  in  favor  of  the  descendants  of 
Harmodiiis  and  Aristogiton,  had  proposed  and 
carried  a  heavy  tax  on  every  other  citizen  of 
AAens«  Yonng  Demosthenes  had  reappeared 
that  day;  and  seizing  on  the  occasion  which 
gave  fvU  scope  to  his  favorite  passion,  as  well  as 
Ae  favorite  passion  of  his  audience,  the  pride  of 
Adienian  glory,  he  overwhelmed  Leptines  in  an 
sration  '*on  the  luhmunities  of  Athenian  citizens.'* 
Whh  snch  an  orator  as  he  proved  himself  to  be 
en  tiuB  and  on  other  occasions,  when  even  the 
schools  of  philosophy  went  to  hear  him,  not  ex- 
cepting the  snarlers  of  the  Cynosarges  them- 


selves, we  felt  that  the  beam  of  the  intellectual 
light  of  Athens  was  complete. 

**Yet  fair  as  was  diat  shining  city,  it  is  not  the 
mere  preception  of  its  wonders  which  chiefly  re- 
turns to  me  now  of  the  reminiscenses  of  that 
Athenian  life  of  mine.  Although  I  have  stood 
in  the  Propylea  when  some  grand  procession  of 
citizens  of  all  classes  and  ranks,  clad  in  mystic 
or  triumphal  dress  in  honor  of  Hfinerva,  was 
about  to  pass  through,  and  seeing  the  bronzo 
valves  of  the  five  gates  fly  suddenly  open,  have 
felt  the  force  of  the  exultation  of  Aristopha- 
nes: 


*  Shoat,  shoot  aloud  of  the  riew  whieb  appears  of  the  old 

time-honored  Athenae, 
Wondrous  in  sight  and  famous  in  song  where  the  noble 

Demos  aUidetb/ 


«Phaai^ 
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when  the  grandeur  of  the  Paithenon  burst  upon 
my  view; — although  from  one  of  the  hilla  of 
Hymettus,  I  have  looked  upon  the  city  in  distant 
view,  on  a  fair  day,  when  it  seemed  as  if  a  bevy 
of  the  Spirits  of  the  Blest  had  descended  to  nes- 
tle and  abide  there ; — although  I  have  gazed  and 
wondered  for  hoivs  at  the  Poecile  and  in  other 
porticoes  of  the  artists ; — although  in  listening  to 
legends  of  Pericles  or  in  hearing  an  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  I  have  had  visions  of  civil  gran- 
deur brought  before  me  of  great  magnificence ; 
even  although  I  have  gone  along  with  some  chorus 
of  Euripides  in  the  theatre,  or  some  rhapsody  of 
Plato  in  the  grove,  to  the  highest  reach  of  their 
soaring  powers  of  invention,  yet  it  is  the  response 
to  these  things  in  the  depths  of  my  own  soul 
which  now  arises  to  my  view  rather  than  the 
bare  memory  of  the  things  themselves.  The 
arts  of  Athens  sprang  from  certain  primitive 
fountains  of  the  love  of  beauty  in  the  human 
soul.  They  did  not  create  those  fountains,  as 
some  suppose ;  but  were  born  of  them.  And  as 
offspring  is  like  parent,  as  face  answers  to  face  iu 
a  glass,  as  the  sky  which  appeared  beneath  the 
waters  at  Snnium  was  the  image  of  the  sky 
which  glided  over  Attica,  so  were  the  arts  of 
Athens  the  images  of  the  love  and  the  dreams  of 
ideal  beauty  in  the  souls  of  men.  And  our  souls 
respond  in  flashes  of  inward  light  and  glory  to 
their  own  image  in  their  own  offspring.  It  is 
those  flashes  of  light  which  now  return  upon  me 
in  connection  with  the  grandeur  of  Grecian  lifot 
rather  than  the  memory  of  the  scenes  and  per- 
ceptions themselves  which  wer^  but  the  connect- 
ing chains  by  which  the  inward  and  the  outward 
world  held  communion.  And  flying  from  life  to 
life,  those  gleams  of  inward  light  pass  down  the 
stream  of  life  in  devious  and  wonderful  ways. 
As  a  poet  of  the  race  which  is,  in  the  modem 


Stanzas. — The  RteoUecHom  of  another  Elderly  Qtntleman, 
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world,  what  the  Greoka  were  in  the  aneient,  has 
said: 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forfeiting 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  »etting. 

And  Cometh  froia  sfar ; 

Not  in  entire  forgetful ness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  tiailing  cloads  of  glory  do  we.  come.** 

[Wordatoorth. 
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I  looked  on  the  sun  as  he  sank  in  the  west — 

Not  a  cloud  ovemhsdowed  his  beam ; 
But  calmly  he  shone  from  the  place  of  his  rest. 

And  brightly  expired  with  a  gleam. 

And,  while  'neath  the  curtain  of  ere  his  last  rsy 

Was  still  on  the  far-rolling  wave. 
He  flad  like  a  spirit  when  passing  away 

Beyond  the  sad  gloom  of  the  grave. 

As  oalmly  be  poised  on  his  pinions  of  light— 

And  )ef^  as  he  faded  from  yiew, 
Such  smile  as  a  heaTen*bound  spirit  would  writs 

On  his  clay  when  ha  whispers-«-sdiev !       '^ 

There  ctme  o*er  the  earth  and  along  the  blue  sky 

A  beauty  aa  tran<|uil  as  sleep, 
And  the  soft,  balmy  dews  on  the  breeye  that  moaned  by 

Seemed  hovering  angels  to  weep  ! 

How  calm  was  that  hour !  as  calm  as  if  Death 

Had  reigned  o*er  the  land  and  the  sea — 
For  the  daah  of  each  wave,  and  the  moan  of  each  breath 

Spoke  bat  of  repose  unto  me. 

The  green  earth  around  me  was  yet  smiling  on, 

Though  its  luminous  spirit  had  fled, — 
And  soft  from  the  sky  the  evening-star  shone, 

Like  the  hope  that  remaina  for  the  dead  ! 

The  huea  of  his  glory  soon  vanished  away, 

Pursuing  the  Sun  in  his  flight. 
While,  swift  on  the  track  of  the  fast-fading  day, 

Flew  darkly  the  shadow  of  night. 

The  reign  of  deep  silence  came  still  o*er  the  scene*-* 
Soaroe  aught  aave  a  murmur  arose, 

Of  the  faint^breathing  jiephyr,  that  told  how  serene- 
How  pure  the  antroubled  repose. 

It  seemed  that  the  angel  of  peace  had  descended. 

And  all  with  his  spirit  had  bleased  ;-> 
The  thoughts  that  rushed  darkly  within  me  were  blended 

With  hopes  of  a  heaven  of  rest ! 


Soon  thus — did  1  think — will  the  cares  of  this  life 

la  the  stillness  of  death  be  no  more. 
And  the  storms,  that  attend  us  with  tumult  and  strife. 

Forever  be  hushed  in  their  roar. 

The  sorrows  that  gather  so  dark  shall  be  past. 

The  cares  that  our  pleasures  would  drown — 

An<l  all  shall  be  penceful — be  tranquil  at  last, 

When  brightly  the  sua  shall  go  down ! 

F^  D.  dc  H. 


THE  RECOLLECTIONS 

Of  another  £lderly  Gentleman. 

BT  LAUNCCLOT  WAGSTAFF. 

When  the  Comttefs  of  BlesBiDgton's  very  agree- 
able book  first  appeared,  a  number  of  good  peo- 
ple determined  not  to  be  amazed,  because  the 
variety  of  her  hero*B  entanglements  seemed  to 
them  both  unnatural  and  improper.    I,  on  the 
contrary,  belonged  to  that  small  and  unhappy 
class,  who  fancied  that  she  had  not  done  entire 
justice  to  the  capacity  jof  the  human  heart.  Look- 
ing back  from  my  mellow  autunm,  through  a 
sweet  summer,  to  a  pleasant  spring,  I  recaUed 
more  adventures  ef  that  sort,  than  her  amiable 
hero  had  encountered*    Not  all  indeed  were  as 
successful.     It  is  my  misfortune  to  remember 
having  chased  several  butterflies,  which,  after 
keeping  me  breathless  with  haste,  anxiety  and 
expectation,  left  m«,  cap  in  hand,  a  sad  spec- 
tacle of  their  triumphant  escape  from  the  pro- 
jected capture.    But  yet«  on  the  whole,  I  have 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my  success; 
and  as  the  pleasing  delusion  of  being  deariy 
loved,  has  never  in  my  case  been  purchased  by 
the  misery  of  the  fair  lady  who  did  me  that  honor, 
my  reflections  have  not  been  disturbed  by  any 
phantoms  of  remorse  for  a  little  innocent  amuse- 
ment. 

The  instance  that  I  am  about  to  relate  is  of 
that  kind  which  derives  its  chief  character  from 
the  intention  of  the  man  who  plays  the  part  of 
tempter.  As  I  certainly  had  no  satanic  design  in 
view,  nor  dreamed  of  expeUing  the  fair  Eve,  at 
whose  ear  I  sat,  from  that  position  which  through 
sheer  necessity  she  was  constrained  to  regard  as 
a  paradise,  I  bespeak  the  silence  of  all  good 
people  as  to  the  heinous  character  of  my  offence. 
If  the'  tranquillity  of  my  conscience,  reflecting  at 
this  day  upon  the  whole  affair  be  regarded  aa 
any  proof  of  innocent  intention,  my  conduct 
must  be  looked  upon  as  lamb-like  in  the  retro- 
spect. 

In  the  year — ,  no  matter  what,  I  found  myself 
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IB  tile  town  of  Havre,  waiting  for  some  ship 
that  would  carry  me  back  to  die  United  States. 
I  was  at  that  period  near  the  mature  age  of  twen- 
ty-three years :  a  time  of  life  at  which  a  man 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  af^reciating  many  of  those  enjoyments 
which  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  French 
capital  offer  to  the  idle  mind.  And  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  in  passing,  that  during  the  season 
which  I  had  speat  abroad,  I  had  not  suffered  my 
spiniB,  inclined  as  they  naturally  were  to  despon- 
dency, to  wear  one  hue  of  the  sombre  tints  of 


I  had  left  Paris  for  a  reason  which  many  of 
my  yonng  countrymen  are  able  to  understand. 
Sittii^  one  evening  in  my  room,  I  took  a  sudden 
fancy  to  discover  the  precise  state  of  my  ac- 
comit  with  the  banker.  It  was,  after  an  adven- 
ture which  I  had  been  unlucky  enough  to  en- 
counter on  the  preceding  evening,  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  agreeable  surprise  for  me  to  discover, 
that  when  all  my  bills  were  paid,  I  should  have 
money  enough  to  land  me  upon  the  soil  of  liberty. 
My  ties  in  the  city  were  not  of  that  sort  which 
it  required  a  great  effort  of  the  heart  to  break. 
So  on  the  following  morning,  with  no  more  adieux 
than  could  be  waved  from  the  open  window  of 
the  coupe  of  a  diligence,  I  rolled  past  the  barri- 
en  on  my  route  to  Havre. 

Aniviag  there,  I  found  the  ship,  in  winch  I 
was  destined  to  sail,  not  quite  ready  for  sea. 
Not,  however,  being  in  any  condition  to  commit 
farther  extravagances,  I  went  on  board  and  put 
my  house  in  order.  It  was  dreary  enough  the 
6nx  day.  Havre  is  not  a  gay  town,  and  after 
having  dusted  my  boots  in  a  walk  around  the 
ramparts  and  had  them  polished  in  the. public 
square — venturously  crossed  to  Harfleur — stroll* 
ed  upon  the  quais — ^roamed  over  the  castle  of 
Francois  ler — ^watched  the  process  of  opening 
the  gates  as  the  tide  rose — and  generally  look- 
ed into  every  corner  that  seemed  tolerably  at- 
tractive, I  grew  profoundly  weary  of  the  place. 
Ship-board  offered  me  no  great  attractions.  I 
had  the  felicity,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the  French 
police,  of  going  to  bed  without  a  light, — this  sim- 
ple Inzury  being  absolutely  prohibited  in  those 
pleasant  docks. 

The  next  morning  as  I  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  dead  flat  of  the  promenade  deck,  think- 
ing of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  comparing  my 
steady  step  very  disadvantageously  even  with 
the  rolling  gait  of  a  man  at  sea,  I  saw  ascend- 
ing the  long  plank  to  the  gangway,  two  figures, — 
eae  a  man  and  the  other,  to  my  profound  delight, 
a  woman.  The  man  was  a  nervous  man,  it  was 
quite  evident.  Small  attention  did  he  pay  to 
the  walk  of  the  person  following  after  him.  With 
the  fOfM  datched  tightly  in  his  hand,  he  trod 


gingerly  along  the  springing  plank,  regaining  a 
comparative  serenity  when  he  reached  the  brass 
railing  at  the  gangway.  Then  he  was  polite 
enough  to  help  the  partner  of  his  ascent,  through 
the  easiest  portion  of  her  journey, — handing  her 
to  where  I  stood,  with  our  excellent  skipper, 
upon  the  quarter  deck. 

There  may  be  some  need  for  a  national  cos- 
tume among  certain  people.  I  thank  heaven 
that  we  Americans  can  follow  what  freak  of  fancy 
we  please  without  ever  losing  our  national  like- 
ness. Though  we  dressed  as  Bedouins  and  ram- 
bled through  all  sorts  of  wadys  in  the  desert; — 
lifted  our  slippered  feet  in  Ispahan; — smoked 
the  meerschaum  in  Heidelberg,  or  Gottingen,— 
played  at  Baden ; — rode  in  England ; — and  did 
all  unexceptionably ; — the  keen  eye  of  a  fellow 
countryman,  alive  to  those  native  graces  which 
survive  all  changes  of  climate,  could  detect  the 
naked  Jonathan,  covered  up  in  foreign  fashions 
and  by  foreign  manners  as  he  might  be.  Had  I 
seen  the  gentleman  who  settled  his  hat  upon 
his  head  as  he  reached  the  spot  where  we  were, 
on  the  top  of  the  Pyramids ;  or  met  him  as  he 
man  in  Eothen  did  his  fellow  wanderer  in  the 
desert,  and  had  done  no  more  than  observed  him 
touch  his  hat  and  look  at  me,  I  should  have  mnr* 
mured — Broadway,  and  known  that  his  feet  were 
familiar  with  the  flag-stones  of  that  pleasant  av- 
enue. If  '*  a  body"  were  to  ask  me  why,  and 
there  are  people  incredulous  enough  to  ask  any 
thing,  I  should  doubtless  make  a  very  lame  ar- 
gument about  the  matter.  But  if  any  man  ever 
saw  an  American  abroad,  who  had  left  his  own 
country  full  grown,  without  knowing  him  to  be 
from  the  direction  of  the  setting-sun,  we  have 
yet  to  see  such  a  case  of  amblyopia. 

I  did  not  very  narrowly  consider  the  exterior 
man  of  my  countryman ;  for  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion was  just  then  turned  tqwalrds  me.  She 
was  a  beautiful  woman.  There  was  no  particu- 
lar style  in  her  figure  of  expression.  You  can 
almost  always  say  of  an  English  woman,  **  here 
is  one  well-bred :  a  person  of  family  and  for* 
tune :"  or  the  reverse.  And  if  your  eye  is  fa* 
miliarized  to  the  shades  of  manner,  you  can  soon 
discriminate  between  that  general  sprightliness 
and  suavity  of  demeanor  which  all  Frenchwomen 
possess  as  their  peculiar  heritages,  and  the  yet 
more  refined  and  delicate  courtesy,  haughty 
even  in  its  flattering  concessions,  which  distin* 
guishes  the  French  lady  of  the  old  regime.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  the  social  posi- 
tion of  an  American  woman  when  you  see  her 
out  of  her  own  country  or  circle.  Every  obser- 
ver has  had  the  ill-fortune  to  behold  almost  as 
many  coarse,  ill-bred  women  filling  the  saloons 
of  good  society  in  this  country,  as  he  would  be 
likely  to  find  in  that  lower  circle  upon 
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these  peopla  look  down.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  Bmall  family  group^  where  such  a 
treasure  waa  not  to  be  looked  for,  aa  if  Nature 
in  the  very  bounty  of  her  gifts  scorned  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  any  limits  not  of  her  own  fixing, 
the  wandering  and  almost  unobservant  eye  will 
sometimes  fall  upon  a  woman  of  such  surpassing 
refinement,  gentleness  and  grace,  that  her  untu- 
tored loveliness  appears  to  be  a  miracle  of  de- 
Ught. 

It  would  be  passing  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
that  truth,  to  j^hich,  as  a  veracious  historian,  I 
am  bound  to  adhere,  for  me  to  say  that  the  lady 
who  looked  at  me  upon  the  quarter  deck  of  our 
good  ship  was  any  such  miracle.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  and  very  graceful ;  but  she  had  that 
calm  assurance  of  her  own  charms,  which  sets 
the  beholder  in  opposition  to  their  influence. 
Perhaps  the  cool  manner  with  which  she  recog- 
niaed  my  sense  of  her  presence  on  the  quarter 
deck«  and  the  careless  catalogue  she  seemed  to 
be  making  in  her  mind  of  the  items  of  my  iden- 
tity, may  have  prejudiced  me  against  her  discern- 
ment. And  yet,  as  a  judicious  man,  I  could  not 
quarrel  with  her  taste.  Figure  to  yourself,  reader, 
(alas !  how  difficult  it  is  for  me,  now  beholding 
the  ricketty  image  of  what  I  was,  in  the  neigh- 
boring mirror,  to  do  likewise !)  ataU  youth,  some 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  not  very  carefully  ar- 
rayed, with  untrimmed,  bushy  whiskers  and  twist- 
ed moustache,  shaded  by  a  travelling  cap,  the 
worse  for  wear.  She  was  in  a  spotless  morning 
drees — the  ribbons  evidently  fresh  frpm  the  Rue 
ChausB^e  d'Antin,  and  the  exquisitely  fitting 
gloves  bespeaking  No.  8,  Rue  Castiglione.  She 
glanced  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  entered  her 
cabin,  leaving  me  just  about  commencing  a  nau- 
tical criticism,  which  I  was  ready  to  think  would 
interest  a  timorous  woman,  about  to  trust  her 
precious  fireight  of  ribbons  and  silks  to  the  faith- 
less sea. 

We  spent  all  that  day  on  ship-board,  the  wind 
proving  too  unfavorable  to  leave  the  harbor.  At 
night  our  fellow  passMigera  came  on  board  •  There 
were  no  more  women.  There  was  one  young 
American,  who  hadt  like  me,  been  a  wanderer 
abroad,  though  for  a  far  longer  time  than  I  had  jour- 
Keyed,  and  one  old  American,  who  had  toiled  like  a 
galley-slave  somewhere  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  N.  YoriL,  selling  potashes  and  pearlashes, 
thus  accumulating  a  large  fortune,  and  who,  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  had  quitted  his  ^*  snuggery"  to 
trust  his  old  age  in  foreign  countries.  He  was 
returning  to  his  own  quiet  home,  to  his  cosy 
wife  and  comfortable  daughters  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  wide  world  did  not  show  any 
thing  half  so  beautiful  as  the  falls  of  the  Gene- 
see, or  as  the  flats  through  which  the  river  wan- 
decs  to  Lake  Ontario.    As  for  my  New  YoHcer, 


he  had  found  his  legs  and  his  voice  ia  the  coift- 
fgrtable  cabin,  and  as  we  sat  in  the  dark,  stirring 
the  unseen  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  our  sangaroeSy 
(still  no  light)  he  opened  his  full  heart  in  com- 
plaint over  all  the  miseries  which  he  had  under- 
gone  since  he  was  beguiled  into  crossing  the 
ocean.    There  were  the  children-* 

But  stay,  I  had  forgotten  the  childron.    It  was 
not  worth  while  to  disturb  a  featnre  of  fomale 
loveliness  by  introducing  two  such  imps.    Bat 
two,  nevertheless,  this  delicate  beanty,  scarcely 
yet  turned  of  twenty-four,  unquestionably  had— ^ 
one  a  dumpy  girl,  some  four  years  of  age,  another 
a  less  dampy  but  more  peevish  boy  of  two  sum- 
mers.   These  were  the  children  of  whom  he  be- 
gan pathetically  to  lament.   He  had  brought  thena 
with  him  to  Europe,  thinking  that  in  that  land 
of  civilization  their  young  wants  would  be  amplj 
attended  to.    But  such  agonies  as  they  had  en- 
dured!— rooms  without  carpets,  doors  without 
listing,  hearths  without  fires  large  enough  to 
blacken  them !  With  a  touching  pathos  he  told 
me  of  the  sad  ravages  made  by  unnumbered 
cramps  and  coughs  in  the  sad  visages  of  his  off- 
spring.   There  was  not  much  amusement  to  be 
had  in  the  dark ;  so  accommodating  myself  to 
my  restricted  enjoyments,  and  using  my  advan«- 
tages,  I  strengthened  his  punch,  when  our  fellow 
voyagers  retired  and  we  made  a  night  of  it* 

His  confidences  were  rather  dull,  but  I  gath* 
ered  enough  to  be  assured  that  his  marriage  was 
of  no  uncommon  sort.  Some  managing  mother 
had  acted  as  unlicensed  broker  and  sold  her  dangh^ 
ter's  lilies  and  roses,  her  soil  brOwn  hair,  dark 
lustrous  eyes,  and  well-moulded  figure  for  what 
they  would  bring.  He  spoke  of  her  attractive 
points,  as  though  he  had  a  catidogue  of  them ; 
and  I  listened,  for  I  love  to  hear  on  what  terma 
God's  creatures  are  made  marketable. 

Early  next  morning  the  captain  annoimced  to 
us  that  we  had  a  chance  of  getting  out  into  the 
channel  when  the  tide  rose,  and  we  all  appeared 
upon  deck  to  see  the  exit  of  our  vessel.  The 
quiet  way  which  some  of  our  ships  at  home  have 
of  getting  off,  such  as  casting  loose  the  bow  and 
stem  ropes,  and  letting  the  foretopsail  fail  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  Havre.  When  our  turn  came 
to  pass  through  the  narrow  gate-way  of  the  dock, 
we  were  tugged  to  the  appointed  place  by  an  in- 
finitely long  string  of  crapauds  and  sailors; 
which,  when  we  had  reached  under  a  storm  of 
Sacres^  we  were  joined  in  brief  bonds  to  a  littie 
worm  of  a  steamer,  and  with  it  struggled  out 
into  the  open  channel. 

Our  fair  friend  watched  all  these  proceedinge 
with  a  sort  of  scornful  curiosity.  And  really  as 
she  stood  near  the  binnacle,  with  her  brown  hair 
smoothly  tressed  over  a  clear  white  brow,  and 
falhttg  down  upon  aheeks  of  ex^nistoB 
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eoloraig,  I  found  it  in  iny  heart  to  for- 
give tbe  eupercilious  look  that  lingered  about  her 
laife  daik  eyes.  When  tbe  bustle  bad  subsided, 
I  snggested  to  my  sangaree  intimate  of  the  night 
beippav  to  present  me  to  my  fair  feUow  voyager. 
He  did  aae  that  honor,  and  she  eoolly  inclined 
her  head  in  my  direction.  As  for  my  civilities,  I 
am  Iree  to  confess  that  she  received  them  very 
cuTalierly*  So  that,  despairing  of  making  my- 
self at  att  agreeable,  while  I  wore  the  travelling 
cap  and  bnahy  ntoustache,  I  meditated  their  des- 


Solitude,  however,  works  miracles.  Infants 
ue  not  wh<ilesome  company  for  a  pretty  woman. 
And  oae  of  that  exacting  class,  who  had  been  .used 
to  spoad  her  morning  in  the  Champs  Elysdes, 
taikiag  to  heaven  knows  what  dulcet-toned  cava- 
lier, was  not  l&ely  to  be  entirely  amused  with  the 
inaooent  prattMag  of  babes  in  the  confined  area 
of  m  ladies'  cabin.  Our  friend,  her  husband  too, 
had  a  detteate  stonmeh,  and  when  the  wind  fresh- 
ened in  the  channel  to  a  top-gallant  breeze,  his 
coantenance  paled  to  a  most  hideous  coloring. 
Im  short,  he  grew  sick,  despite  of  oranges  and 
saogaroes,  and  was  conveyed  below,  leaving  his 
fair  wife  Co  promenade  as  she  might.  Thanks  to 
old  experience  of  the  unstsady  element,  the 
pace  at  which,  with  some  extra  rigidity  of 
mnscle  I  will  aflow,  I  contrived  to  walk  the  deck 
attracted  her  notice.  And  she  did  me  the  honor 
to  aecept  my  arm.    The  campaign  commenced. 

Thanceforward,  for  sangarees  were  entirely 
uoavaBing,  we  were  inseparable.  The  aged 
peariash  vender  dreaded  the  near  neighborhood 
of  aaathar  man's  wife».  who  had  been  living  in 
Paris.  He  seemed  to  think  the  atmosphere  of 
the  capital  singulariy  deleterious  to  the  female 
coBsdtutioB.  And  had  the  beautiful  wo- 
who  walked  every  evening  with  me,  ven- 
tarsd  to  look  askance  at  him,  he  would  have 
leceived  the  tenrors  of  S  U  Anthony.  The  young 
American  was  something  of  a  bachelor  in  his 
aetioaa  of  comfort,  and  was  ever  willing  to  sac- 
rifice an  his  personal  convenience  to  female 
whims ;  and  so  he  did  not  enter  the  lipts  against 
me.    I  was  the  lady's  sole  gallant. 

If  any  man  can  sit  at  sunset,  of  a  May  even- 
ing, on  the  lofty  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  beside  a 
beantiiiil  woman«  when  there  is  j  ust  motion  enough 
in  the  water  to  maintain  the  sense  of  motion, 
under  a  serene  sky,  without  feeling  his  heart 
yeam  towards  his  companion,  then  ought  such  a 
penon«  from  his  native  constitution,  to  be  set  up 
as  a  cheap  and  durable  figure-head  for  the  vessel 
which  he  is  occupying  as  a  passenger.  **  We," 
at  the  indiscreet  age  of  twenty-three,  forgot  the 
siek  gentleman  below,  before  that  sun  had  seven 
times  gone  down  into  the  ocean,  and  found  our- 
selvaa  talking  warl4s  of  nonsense*  Gentle  reader, 


if  you  be  pious,  as  I  hope  you  are,  do  not  close 
this  history  with  a  ffrofound  sense  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  its  author,  or  with  a  trembling  vision  look 
forward  to  its  close.  Believe  me  the  vista  is  not 
terminated  by  a  thin  female  with  dishevelled  hair, 
nor  by  a  gentleman  half  distracted  between  re- 
morse and  dyspepsia  induced  by  want  of  cheer- 
ful reflections.  Nor  do  you,  my  delicate  young 
reader,  be  you  wife  or  maiden,  put  your  curiosity 
or  sympathies  in  too  active  order  of  operation. 
The  tale  that  I  am  telling  is  a  true  tale ;  and« 
therefore,  in  it  there  is  iiot  much  that  will  make 
your  various  tears  flow  from  their  fountains. 

*'  Worlds  of  nonsense,'*  and  I  talked  them ! 
It  was  he  old  story.  We  exhausted  generali- 
ties and  began  to  talk  about  ourselves.  She, 
dear  creature,  told  me  of  the  many  adventures 
which,  as  a  maid  of  sixteen,  she  had  encountered, 
and  how  she  met  with  the  gentleman  below.  My 
confidences  were  not  very  exchangeable,  but  I  did 
the  best  I  could  with  them.  I  seemed  a  pense- 
roso  of  the  most  gloomy  coloring.  I  had  been 
disappointed  a  good  many  times, — I  said  only 
once — ^life  is  a  drama  requiring  all  the  unities. 
By  and  by  she  fell  into  my  view.  It  had  been, 
evidently,  a  long  time  since  she  had  heard  any 
thing  like  genuine  sentiment  The  invalid  be- 
low had  not  dealt  much  in  it  She  began  to 
whisper  of  her  disappointments ; — her.  one  dis- 
appointment; **it  was  that  of  her  life,*'  she 
said — **her  whole  life."  And  at  that  down 
drooped  over  her  pale  cheek  the  long  fringes 
of  her  dark  eyelashes.  One  tear,  only  one, — 
what  woman  of  discretion  sheds  more, — ^hung 
impearled  in  the  glossy  net.  Remember,  gentle 
reader, — ^good  reader,  I  was  but  twenty-three  : 
the  sun  was  down,  and  I  saw  her  delicate  beauty 
iu  the  new  light  of  a  cloudless  moon.  Pray  re- 
member this. 

^  Was  it  I, — stigmatised  but  yesterday  by  my 
respectable  laundress  in  my  hearing,  as  a  **  par* 
ticular  old  codger,"  and  only  because  I  otjected 
to  a  superfluity  of  starch — reminded  one  week 
since,  when  I  complained  to  my  tailor  that  his 
old  measure  did  not  fit  me,  and  that  his  cutter 
was  growing  careless,  that  my  figure  had,  within 
ten  years,  lost  its  fair  proportions ;  was  it  I,  really 
I,  who,  on  that  balmy  evening,  when  her  de- 
clining head  loosed  from  its  resting  place,  the 
one  tear  that  had  flowed  from  her  inmost  heart ; 
was  it  I  who  caught  it  precisely  upon  the  n^pe  of 
my  neck  as  I  leaned  forward  and  took  her  clasped 
hands  (Madonna  wise)  between  mine  ?  Peeeamt 
it  was  I. 

Yes,  I  took  her  hands  in  mine  and  held  them, 
heaven  knows,  closely  and  earnestly  enough.  It 
is  not  for  me,  now  grown  into  a  cynical  old  man, 
to  gibe  and  jeer  at  feelings  which  then  stirred  my 
young  heart  to  its  depths-   She  had  a  deep«  lowt 
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muaical  voice,  and  her  own  emotiotLB,  long  sub- 
dued by  the  utter  want  of  Bympathy  which  she 
found  in  her  help-mate,  overmastered  pride  and 
resolution,  and  found  such  a  voice  as  seldom 
breathes  even  in  this  world  of  beauty.  She  forgot 
that  a  hand,  not  joined  to  hers  in  wedlock,  held 
her  own  unrebuked,  while  she  poured  out  a  flood 
of  passionate  mourning  over  her  lonely  and  unre- 
tuming  youth.  She  forgot  that  my  hand  pressed 
hers ;  but  I  did  not.  The  hour,  the  silence,  her 
beauty,  the  deep  distress  of  her  tearful  and  im- 
passioned eyes,  all  helped  as  inspirations,  and  I 
said  a  vast  variety  of  things,  which  were  all  pro- 
foundly true  at  the  time,  but  yet  very  improper. 

I  was  excessively  in  love  with  her  that  even- 
ing, and  I  told  her  as  much.  If  any  one  is  cu- 
rious to  know  exactly  what  I  said,  I  have  only  to 
inform  him  that  he  requires  what  is  beyond  my 
power  to  give.  The  reproduction  of  an  avowal 
of  this  sort  in  cold  blood,  an  attempt  to  imitate 
in  language,  fro%  memory,  the  glow,  light  and 
warmth  of  coloring  of  a  young  love,  would  be 
as  preposterous  as  an  attempt  at  noonday  to  get 
an  idea  of  a  sun-rise  by  looking  towards  the  east 
with  tinted  spectacles.  Enough  to  say,  that  as  I 
sat  with  that  small  white  hand  clasped  in  mine, 
murmuring  impossible  consolations  into  her  ear, 
I  utteriy  forgot,  and  I  suspect  she  did,  the  gen- 
tleman below. 

The  watch  was  changed.  The  bustle  of  feet 
near  us  startled  her  from  her  trance  of  agony ; 
she  rose  and  with  a  pressure  of  my  hand,  which 
I  could  have  just  sworn  to,  waved  me  an  adieu, 
and  left  me  alone.  The  stars,  bless  their  twinkling 
souls,  have  in  their  generation  witnessed  a  great 
deal  of  folly.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever 
gleamed  upon  a  more  disordered  head  than  mine 
that  night.  There  is  no  check  on  a  man's  absur- 
dities in  the  dark,  especially  at  sea.  All  about  us 
presents  such  a  notion  of  limitless  grandeur  and 
sublimity, — a  space  so  immense  in  its  movements 
and  vicissitudes,  that  the  imagination  contemns 
the  petty,  fixed  barriers  of  social  life,  as  unwor- 
thy of  a  man.  I  thought  of  impossible  islands 
overgrown  with  palm-trees  in  some  far-off  sum- 
mer sea — of  cottages,  or  as  Dr.  Whately  says — 
a  "  thatched  cottage  on  a  flowery  heath  on  the 
border  of  a  fine  wood."  I  dreamed  of  a  lonely 
glen  that  I  had  seen  among  the  mountains  of  my 
native  State.  The  dim  mist  that  hovered  over 
the  pathway  of  the  vessel,  now  driving  faster  on 
as  the  night  wind  freshened,  shaped  itself  into 
the  glorified  likeness  of  that  sweet  spot.  There 
it  was — ^the  open  glade  skirted  about  by  its  noble 
oaks ;  the  smooth  meadow  rising  gendy  on  one 
side  with  a  natural  terrace ;  and  on  it,  just  be- 
neath the  spreading  branches  of  the  tree  of  cen- 
turies, "  our  pretty  cot"  with  its  '*  tallest  rose." 
And,  standing  on  the  green  sward,  watching  for 


a  figure  that  hastened  to  receive  her  welcome, 
stood  the  calm,  beautiful  presence  of  the  weep- 
ing woman  who  had  just  left  upon  my  hand  the 
faint  pressure  of  her  grasp. 

Gentle  reader,  have  you  ever  been  in  love  T 
If  you  are  a  prudent  man,  as  the  worid  has  it, 
and  never  yearned  for  any  thing  except  what 
was  precisely  proper  and  advantageous,  this  hia- 
tory  will  not  find  a  sympathizing  reader  in  you. 
Do  me  the  kindness  to  lay  it  down.  I  spent,  it 
would  be  diflicultto  say  how  many  hours,  in  such 
profitable  reflections,  as  those  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  The  night  waned, — the  breeze  fresh- 
ened,— the  moon  went  from  my  view  behind  a 
veil  of  heavy  clouds, — ^the  wind  began  to  sing 
among  the  rigging, — the  stentorian  voice  of  our 
skipper,  calling  all  hands  to  reduce  sail,  woke 
me  from  my  trance, — and,  thoroughly  aroused  by 
tumbling  over  the  mizzen-topsail  halyards,  I  re- 
treated to  my  state-room,  and  slept,  aye  calmly, 
despite  the  gale  and  the  recollection  of  having 
nursed,  to  expression  even,  a  passion  that  could 
not  but  prove  unhappy. 

Next  morning !  If  there  be  a  panacea  for 
human  woes,  it  is  to  be  found  in  that  happy  sea* 
son.  Some  wise  observer,  in  view,  doubtiefls, 
of  his  altered  sensations  after  a  night's  profooiid 
rest,  suggested  that  the  soul  walked  in  sleep 
through  the  waters  of  some  shadowy  Lethe,  and 
in  it  forgot  the  grosser  troubles  of  the  day.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  put  it  solemnly,  as  a  curioiu 
fact  for  explanation,  to  such  of  my  good  readers 
as  care  to  analyze  their  own  sensations,  whether 
they  have  not  frequentiy  gone^o  bed  in  a  fever- 
fit  of  anxiety  and  vexation,  troubled  to  death 
with  8omethi|ig  or  other,  and  waked  in  the  morn- 
ing with  no  earthly  reason  for  peace,  with  no  new 
avenue  firom  its  difficulties  discovered,  and  yet  as 
tranquil  as  an  infant :  with  no  more  trace  of  die 
last  night's  agony  remaining,  than  amounts  to  that 
suspicion  of  a  heart-ache,  which  stands  between 
the  tenement  and  its  perfect  tranquillity. 

Next  morning  came,  and  as  I  stood  balancing 
my  body  in  all  sorts  of  postures  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  rolling  vessel,  the  breakfast  gong  sound- 
ed. I  turned  the  lattice  of  my  state-room  and 
looked  into  the  cabin.  The  invalid,  weary  of 
waiting  to  be  weU,  had  accomplished  his  toilet  at 
the  expense  of  a  face  awfully  gashed,  and  sat 
dismally  over  his  coffee.  By  his  side,  calm, 
peaceful  as  a  bright  May  morning  could  make 
her,  sat  my  weeping  friend  of  the  night  before. 
She  was  unexceptionably  attired.  I  looked  for 
the  trace  of  tears,  for  some  forgotten  ornament 
which  might  betray  a  spirit  ill  at  ease, — ^unable 
even  in  its  greatest  effort  to  remember  all  the 
petty  ornaments  which  she  must  now  view  with 
such  disdain.  Every  thing  was  in  order.  Yon 
might  have  seen  your  face  in  the  gloss  of  her 
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hair.  The  dress  was  exquisitely  fitted.  Every 
ring  that  had  pressed  into  my  hand  the  night  be- 
fore shone  upon  her  fingers.  And  to  crown  my 
mortified  astonishment,  she  was  gently  helping 
the  invalid  to  some  condiment  which  would  be 
likely  to  sustain  his  long  sickened  appetite. 

Things  were  not  altered  when  I  appeared.  I 
thought  that  I  perceived  a  faint  hue  richer  than 
vsnal  opon  her  cheek  and  neck,  but  it  was  pos- 
sibly the  dim  light  gleaming  through  a  bottle  of 
tomato  catsup  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  Now, 
if  she  had  shown  great  agitation — had  looked  at 
me  with  a  rueful  or  distressed  countenance,  I  am 
quite  sore  that  I  could  have  been  very  agreeable 
that  morning.  Nothing  satisfies  a  man  so  well 
with  himself  as  a  sense  of  his  influence  and 
power.  He  is  never  so  agreeable  as  he  is  to  a 
woman  of  whose  affection  he  is  internally  sure, 
but  to  the  existence  of  which  he  has  never  been 
constrained  to  accord  an  official  recognition. 
She  was  quite  at  her  ease,  and  I  became  of 
eourBe  dissatisfied,-r-was  cynical,  bitter, — not  to 
say  rude.  From  the  particularly  haughty  man- 
ner with  which  I  declined  all  her  politeness,  she 
could  not  but  argue  that  I  was  offended.  Then 
began  her  uneasiness.  Women,  bless  their  un- 
certain hearts,  are  very  like  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, the  men.  So  long  as  they  are  satisfied  of 
your  love,  you  may  consider  your  ill-treatment 
as  guarantied,  no  matter  what  reasons  they  may 
have  to  respect  the  extent  of  your  private  infor- 
mation. The  more  subnussive  you  are,  the  more 
harsh  and  tyrannical  they  grow ;  but  once  grow 
restive  and  the  little  courtesies  recommence.  But 
this  is  very  serious  criticism ;  and  I  return  to  my 
story. 

My  sweet  friend  grew  observant.  When  the 
breakfast  was  over  we  went  to  the  promenade 
deck.  There  I  lounged  apart  upon  a  bench. 
She  looked  listlessly  over  the  railing.  The  cap- 
tain offered  his  arm.  They  promenaded  awhile. 
I  laid  down  and  watched  the  flying  scud.  The 
time  eame  to  **  take  the  sun,"  and  the  captain 
left  the  lady  to  her  own  meditations.  She  exper- 
imented on  a  stroll  with  the  invalid.  His  first 
exploit  was  a  fall  over  the  chicken-coop,  where 
be  was  ferociously  picked  at  by  those  hungry 
voyagers.  He  descended  below  to  repair  his  in- 
juries. Madame  boldly  essayed  to  walk  alone. 
A  dight  lurch,  (I  prayed  for  it,)  sent  her  to  lee- 
ward with  most  unmatronly  rapidity.  My  arms, 
the  occasion  excusing  it,  caught  her;  and  al- 
though it  might  be  said  that  the  release  was  not 
of  diat  instantaneous  sort  which  such  a  predica- 
ment demanded,  still  something  must  be  allowed 
for  the  novelty  of  the  situation.  The  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected.  We  walked  longer  than  usual 
that  morning.    The  invalid  was  below. 

How  weU  I  remember  that  morning !    It  re- 


turns to  me  even  now  with  its  questions  and  an- 
swers. 

"  I  had  nearly  fallen  !" 

"  It  is  quite  true." 

*^  I  should  have  injured  myself}  perhaps  fallen 
overboard !" 

"  Your  fall  would  have  been  severe*" 

(A  pause.) 

"  The  day  is  pleasant.'' 

"  Very." 

"  Is  the  wind  fair  ?" 

"  It  is." 

"  You  are  laconic  to-day  ?" 

**You  seemed  to  think  that  I  had  said  too 
much  ?" 

"When?" 

"  Last  night." 

(Another  pause.) 

"  Did  I  say  so  ?" 

"  No,  but  looked  it.'* 

"  I  was  not  offended." 

"  No — butjnore." 

"  How  ?"  " 

"  Unconcerned." 

(Another  pause.) 

"  Do  not  let  us  speak  of  that." 

"  Your  silence  is  easy." 

"Why?" 

"  It  gives  you  no  pain." 

"And  yours?" — 

That  was  an  unlucky  question ;  because  I  an- 
swered it.  Not  yet,  most  reverend  matron, — do 
not  yet  close  the  volume.  You  have  not  heard 
what  I  said.  Wait  until  I  teU  you,  and  then  ac- 
knowledge that  you  came  nigh  to  prejudging  the 
case.  Whatever  I  said,  she  did  not  say  much ; 
but  she  listened.  And  how  much  did  she  say  in 
that  ?  I  put  the  question  to  you,  most  prudent 
lady, — how  much  did  she  say  in  that  ? 

The  invalid  grew  stout  and  well.  He  got  his 
"  sea  legs"  on,  and  insisted  on  playing  gallant  to 
his  wife.  He  called  her  at  the  twilight  time. 
She  was  delicate,  and  it  was  damp.  The  little 
promenades  with  me  grew  fewer.  When  she 
was  making  the  fifth  round,  the  baby  was  sure  to 
cry  out  from  below. 

"My  dear!" 

"  What,  love." 

"  The  baby  cries."^ 

*  No— does  it  ?" 

"  Aha — aha — aha — a-^^-a — a."^ 

"  There  it  is- again." 

"  It  is  cross  to-day — ^better  let  the  nurse  num- 
age  it." 

"  Aha — aha — a — a — a." 

"  It  must  be  sick !" 

"  Oh  no,  my  love,  only  cross." 

»*  Mrs. I  think  «cAr." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  loveJ' 
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*«  You  bad  better  see.*' 

'*  Certainly,  if  joa  wisb  it/' 

So  ended  one  week.  Before  many  days  tbese 
perpetual  interruptions  put  an  end  to  our  talks 
upon  deck.  The  invalid  bad  grown  companion- 
able and  liked  bis  wife  beside  him,  even  when  he 
played  chess.  I  sat  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
was  my  amusement  to  draw  an  infinitude  of  ab- 
surd caricatures — what  caricatures  !  which  I 
explained  in  doggerel.  These  I  regularly  threw 
to  Cerberus  as  sops.  lie  soon  grew  tired  of  my 
wit,  but  rather  encouraged  its  exhibition.  Now 
and  then  a  piece  of  bolder  rhythm  passed  into 
his  wife's  hands ; — once  he  picked  such  a  stanza 
up  from  the  floor  and  looked  at  it.  I  saw  it  in 
his  hands.  Happily  it  was  a  mild  dose.  But 
not  knowing  that  he  had.  got  possession  of  it  ac- 
cidentally, I  scribbled  her  a  note.  I  have  it  now 
before  me.  Her  answer  was  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper. 

"  Did  you  show  that  piece  of  rhyme  ? 

Devotedly." 

'*  No,  I  have  not  shown  anything,  or  said  any- 
thing. Do  you  not  feel  ashamed  of  imagining 
such  a  thing  ?  You  seem  very  much  afraid  of 
him." 

That  was  an  unlucky  gibe. 

The  invalid  did  not  like  note-writing.  The 
baby  cried  as  usual.  1  believe  he  had  a  mes- 
meric influence  over  that  child.  My  fair  friend 
and  I  were  still  more  estranged.  One  night, 
however,  be  was  deep  in  chess.  I  was  inquired 
for.  The  deluded  captain,  innocent  of  evil  in- 
tention, announced  my  retirement.  I  was  com- 
fortably stretched  upon  the  monkey-rail  looking 
at  die  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean.  The  fair 
captive  had  leave  to  quit  her  master's  side.  She 
came  to  the  door  of  the  saloon.  I  stood  in  the 
dark  and  talked  with  her.  I  complained  of  her 
estrangement  Poor  thing!  she  told  me  with 
tears  in  her  eyes, — I  saw  them  glistening  in  the 
faint  Kght  of  the  stars, — that  her  husband  had 
expressed  a  stolid  disapprobation  of  our  intima- 
cy :  he  said  she  ought  to  be  more  attentive  to 
him.  Poor  prisoner !  captive  for  a  life-time, — 
with  but  one  life,— doomed  to  minister  with  her 
fair  hands  to  the  rude  and  selfish  ease  of  a  vul- 
gar master.  My  heart  truly  yearned  to  her  as  she 
stood  weeping  silently, — listening  without  a  word 
of  reply  to  such  consolation  as  I  could  give  her. 

**  Do  not  weep  more.** 

**  Do  not,  I  pray,  observe  me." 

*^  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Then,  I  will  go." 

*'  No — stay.    You  shall  not  be  displeased. 

"  We  shall  be  observed." 

^'  He  is  at  chess." 

**  This  is  useless.  We  should  not  meet  in  se- 
cret." 
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**  He  is  to  blame.    It  is  his  foolish  jealousy.'* 

**  Has  he  no  cause  ?" 

"  From  you, — none." 

"  But  I  also  am  in  error." 

"  How  ?" 

**  I  should  not  have  allowed  it." 
You  have  permitted  nothing." 
But  you  have  said  much." 

**  You  could  not  have  kept  me  silent." 

"  We  are  near  land — are  we  not  1" 

«*  Yes." 

"  Well,  we  part  then." 

**  Are  you  glad  that  it  is  so  ?" 

"  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  we  had 
not  met." 

" But  as  it  is?"— 

*'  This  must  not  be.     Grood-night !" 

"  Stay — but  as  it  is  ?     Answer." 

"  No — I  cannot.     Good-night." 

And  yet  it  was  answered. 

The  next  day  we  again  met.  She  was  as  calm 
and  composed  as  ever.  I  could  not  approach 
her.  I  retired  sad  and  dispirited  to  my  state- 
room. The  captain  announced  that  we  were 
near  the  land.  I  had  grown  in  love.  Touched 
by  her  beauty,  a  warmer  feeling  than  any  that 
I  had  known  in  my  intercourse  with  her  sprang 
up  in  my  heart.  I  wrote  the  following  stanzaa. 
I  thought  them  poetry  then.  I  was  but  twenty- 
three. 

I  know  that  thou  canst  love  me  not ; 
And  soon  my  name  will  be  forgot : 
And  all  that  I  have  uttered  seem 
The  fragment  of  a  morning  dream. 

Bnt  still  thy  steps  I  linger  near, 
And  every  worJ  in  gladness  hear, 
As  if  to  be  where>r  thou  art, 
Were  place  within  thy  secret  heart. 

Bnt  thou  perchance  canst  inly  smile, 
To  :iee  me  thus  my  life  beguile  ; 
And  care  not  if  our  parting  day 
In  grief  or  gladness  pass  avray. 

But  fare  thee  well :  Til  ne*er  regret 
That  1  must  leave  thee  as  we  met ; 
But  to  lememhrance  fondly  give 
Thy  lovely  image,  while  1  live. 

As  that  which  in  an  earlier  day 
A  moment  beamed  upon  my  way  ; 
Although  my  life  of  thee  bereft, 
Seem  ever  more  to  darkness  left. 

Rather  enthusiastic  to  me  reading  it  at  fifty : 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  seemed  icy  to  me  at  the 
ripe  age  of  twenty-three.  I  was  sick  that  night, 
or  at  least  told  the  captain  so,  and  called  for  my 
light.  But  in  a  little  while  I  again  ensconced 
among  the  ropes  coiled  upon  the  monkey-rail. 
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I  waited  long,  aod  at  last  fearing  that  she  would 
not  come,  euned  in  my  heart  the  prosperous 
breexe  that  drove  us  on  so  rapidly  to  the  shores 
of  America.  But  the  light  that  twinkled  through 
the  door-way  suddenly  disappeared.  I  stood  be- 
side the  entrance.  She  said : 
**  la  it  you  ?" 
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**  The  captain  said  that  you  were  sick. 

^  I  have  not  yet  retired." 

'*We  are  almost  within  soundings,  are  we 
not?" 

M  Unfortunately,  yes." 

*«  You  should  be  glad." 

**  But  I  am  not." 

^  I  haye  been  preparing  to  depart." 

«« Doubtless  well  satisfied  to  be  so  near  your 
home." 

**They  expect  me." 

**  I  have  not  a  married  life  to  look  forward  to. 
I  cannot  congratulate  myself  upon  leaving  you." 

**  You  have  friends  ?" 

^They  ill  supply  the  happiness  of  married 
life." 

"  You  are  bitter" — 

"  And  juat." 

**  But  not  to  me.  You  should  spare  me  your 
satire." 

"  Satire  ?  Your  are  too  happy  in  your  hus- 
band's companionship  to  regard  this  as  satire. 

*«  Good  night." 

••  Why  do  you  go  ? 

^WiQ  you  not  bid  me  good  night?" 

**  No,  for  we  then  would  part  in  anger. 

*^I  am  not  angry." 

"  Then  it  b  well.  You  know  we  shall  reach 
the  harbor  to-morrow." 

•*  I  know  it." 

'^OnxB  has  been  a  sad  companionship." 

"More  than  sad,  I  fear." 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  shall  meet  soon  again  ?" 

"  I  trust  not.  We  should  both  avoid  such  a 
meeting." 

**I  wrote  to  you  this  morning." 

«*Do  not  ask  me  to  receive  it." 

'«It  is  not  a  letter." 

"  What  then." 

"  Only  this." 

I  gave  her  the  lines,  and  she  retired  to  the 
cabin  and  read  them.     She  rejoined  me. 

^  You  must  take  these  again,  I  cannot  keep 
them." 

**  Why  not  keep  them  T" 

**  It  would  be  wrong." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  You  surely  know ." 

"I  do  not." 

**They  breathe  what  I  should  not  hear." 

^It  is  what  you  knew. 
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*<  What  would  you  think  if  I  kept  them!" 

**  That  you  pitied  me." 

**  I  fear  I  am  wrong." 

«  No — keep  them — ^listen  to  your  heart." 

**  Well — be  it  so-r— it  is  not  much.  To-monrow 
we  part." 

"But  not  forever." 

**  Yes,  forever.  This  weakness  must  end  here. 
Have  pity  on  me  and  do  not  make  me  regret 
what  has  passed  more  than  I  do." 

The  tears  again  fell  freely.  I  could  not  see 
her  sorrow  unmoved.  With  such  strength  of 
purpose  and  utterance  as  I  could  command,  I 
gave  her  my  promise.  I  held  her  hand  long  in 
mine  without  speaking.  Without  a  word  she 
turned  away  and  left  me.  Next  morning  our 
vessel  lay  at  anchor,  and  by  noon  we  were  at  the 
city.  Emigrants  crowded  the  deck.  Custom- 
house officers  ran  to  and  fro.  Strangers  cama 
on  board  to  see  relatives  and  friends.  The  inva- 
lid, now  a  bustling  pompous  man  of  business, 
hurried  my  six  weeks*  companio^  past  me.  Aa 
she  went  by  I  took  her  hand  in  mine  for  one  in- 
stant, waved  her  a  last  adieu  as  she  turned  towards 
me  on  entering  her  carriage,  and  so  parted  from 
her — forever. 

I  might  as  well  say  forever,  for  although  I  have 
not  heard  that  she  is  dead,  I  do  not  think  I  could 
now  be  tempted  with  an  interview,  and  we  have 
not  met  since  we  parted  on  the  deck  of  the  good 
ship.  What  a  long  time  it  is  since  then !  Ten 
years  ago  I  saw  the  name  of  that  vessel  in  the 
list  of  maritime  disasters.  She  had  gone  ashore 
somewhere  in  the  North  Pacific,  having  degene- 
rated from  her  noble  uses  into  a  base  whaler. 
It  would  be  intolerable  to  meet  an  elderly 
lady  without  teeth,  and  it  would  be  no  less  in- 
tolerable for  this  same  elderly  person  to  descry 
changes  in  me.  I  have  before  me  a  blooming 
picture  of  what  she  was,  and  it  shall  never  be 
changed  into  a  caricature  by  any  sight  of  what 
she  now  may  be. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  somebody  is  curious 
enough  to  conjecture  whether,  aftor  the  sad 
parting  scene  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  did  not 
make  some  attempt  afterwards  to  see  her.  Hu- 
man vanity  is,  in  general,  stronger  than  human 
virtue,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right 
to  announce  myself  as  an  exception  to  this  mor- 
tal weakness.  It  was  true  that  on  my  return 
home  the  passion  that  had  well  nigh  consumed 
me  on  ship-board,  gradually  went  out,  burning 
less  and  less  brightly,  and  finally  disappearing. 
Still,  however,  I  had  the  folly  to  imagine  her 
pining  in  her  splendid  home ;  a  nighdngale  with 
her  breast  against  the  bars  of  her  gilded  cage, 
carolling  sad  melodies  for  a  dream  that  haunted 
her  lonely  life.  Aad  I  longed  to  see  her  again. 
The  longing  grew  into  a  fever.    Accident  threw 
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in  my  way  one  who  knew  her.  He  was  about 
to  pass  through  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  and  I, 
inventing  some  long  story  as  an  excuse  to  satisfy 
his  friendly  curiosity,  commissioned  him  to  call 
upon  her.  He  was  instructed  to  paint  me  as  re- 
membering her  tenderly :  not  as  though  this  se- 
cret had  been  entrusted  to  him,  but  as  the  discov- 
ery of  his  observant  eye. 

When  he  returned  he  told  me  that  he  had 
called  upon  her.  Three  years  had  ripened  her 
beauty,  and  added  another  link  to  the  chain  which 
bound  her  to  old  associations.  She  was  living  in 
great  luxury  and  splendor,  and  seemed,  my  in- 
formant told  me,  to  be  as  happy  as  she  could  be 
with  a  reasonable  contempt  for  her  weak  lord 
and  master.  He  spoke  incidentally  of  me,  and 
ftbe  inquired  kindly  after  me.  She  hoped  I  had 
married  or  wa^  about  to,  and  that  I  would  marry 
well.  She  said  she  recollected  me  as  rather  ro- 
mantic, but  supposed  that  I  had  recovered  from 
that  youthful  fancy.  In  fine,  she  desired  to  be 
kindly  remembered  to  me,  and  hoped  that  I 
would  some  day  pay  her  a  visit. 

I  was  quite  wounded  when  I  heard  of  this  un- 
expected tranquillity.  To  tell  the  honest  truth, 
the  certainty  of  her  peace  of  mind  being  entire- 
ly free  from  all  danger  on  my  account  made  me 
very  indignant.  I  never  was  more  in  love  with 
her  than  I  was  when  I  fpund  out  she  was  living 
quite  happily.  Consigning  the  whole  sex  to  an 
evil  name^r  frivolity  and  he  artless ness,  I  made 
myself  agreeable  to  the  very  next  woman  I  en- 
countered. 
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Suggested  by  Powers*  Proserpine, — a  beautiful 
work  of  art  in  the  possession  of  H,  D.  Max- 
well, Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Hftil,  western  world !  our  own  fair  Attica  I 

Already  it  thy  brow  with  honors  crowned, 

And  yet  Ibey  thicLen  round  thee.    Thou  hast  sons. 

Who  have  thy  ((iory  at  their  inmost  heart, 

4^nd  who  in  every  path  of  light  are  found, 

Competing  with  the  foremost :— -not  to  win 

Diatinotioos  high  wherewith  to  cluibe  themtelvet ; 

But  for  a  nobler  parpose  ;— to  compel 

fVom  half>rcluctant  lips  the  bard-earned  piaise, 

And  only  feel  it  precious  when  'tis  laid, 

Wi\)i  true  devotion,  at  their  couolry's  feet.. 


A  wanderer  from  the  far  Atlantic  shore, 

Becomes  a  dweller  by  the  classic  side 

Of  Arno,— threads  the  pictur'd  galleries, 

And  sculptur'd  halls  and  storied  palaces 

Of  queenly  Florence  ;-~muses,  studies  long ; 

Converses  closely  with  the  mighty  Past ; 

Marks  Nature's  loveliest  developments,—* 

Learns  how  her  muscles  play,  and  pulses  beat; — 

Dittcourses  thus  with  all  that  is  sublioie, 

And  lofty  and  ennobling,  till  his  mind 

Filled.to  o'erflowing  can  receive  no  okore. 

He  seeks  expression  for  his  thronging  thoughts, 
And  writes  them  out  in  marble.    Dsy  by  day, 
Beneath  his  plastic  touch,  the  stone  receives 
Intenser  life ;  the  spirit  breathes  within  ; 
His  dreams  have  found  their  richest  utterance ; 
And  Proserpine,— impersonation  bright, 
Of  art  and  beauty,  dwells  on  earth  again ! 

By  starry  night  and  in  the  broad,  clear  day, 
'Mid  crowded  streets,  and  thro'  his  lonely  hours, 
She  still  has  followed,  sweet  and  shadow-like, 
A  breathing  presence  near  him.    Were  it  strange,- 
Since  he  hath  watched  those  lineaments  so  long, 
If  to  his  eye  the  human  ocuntenaiice 
Should  lose  its  remnant  of  divinity  ? 
That  half-averted  face— how  passing  fair! 
The  smile  tlut  lingers  round  the  curving  mouth 
With  mournful  meaning  filled;  tbe  pe^ive  brow 
So  beautifully  calm  and  passionless ; 
The  rounded  cheek  that  seems  as  it  would  yield 
Beneath  a  finger's  weight ;  the  wavy  hair 
About  the  imperial  head  ;  ai^d  more  than  all. 
The  chasten'd  woman's  look  of  tenderness, 
That  pleads  in  every  line,  and  longs  to  breaV 
The  trembling  silence  of  those  breathing  lips ! 
— What  marvel  if  this  varied  loveliness. 
Should  captive  lead  the  sculptor's  heart  for  years ! 

Ascend,  successful  master !  Either  stiU, 
The  path  that  lies  before  thee :  take  the  torch. 
Than  Ceres*  brighter,  which  thy  genius  lights 
At  its  own  Etna-fijre,  to  guide  thee  on. 
And  go,  a  spirit-traveller  o'er  the  world. 
In  tireless  search  of  faultless  excellence. 
Outstrip  the  Grecian  in  his  wondrous  fame,-^ 
Shake  in  the  grasp  of  Angelo  the  palm,-«- 
Receive  the  chisel  from  Canova's  hand, 
And  catch  Thorwalsdon's  mantle  as  it  fiills ; — 
Then  to  complete  thy  triumph,  turn  from  all 
The  grand  magnificence  of  enrthly  art,-* 
Confessing  that  its  most  transcendent  skill 
Is  less  than  nothing  laid  beside  Hit  power, 
Who  fashioned  with  a  word  a  perfect  man. 
And  breatlied  injto  the  clay  a  limng  mnul ! 

Lexington,  Va. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Greeks  believed  that  their  Achaian  tem- 
ple, dedieated  to  the  '*  dread  Eumenides,"  could 
try,  by  some  influence  of  its  cold  walls  or  som- 
bre ain,  the  purity  of  those  who  entered  it.  If 
a  man  entered  it  with  a  crime  lying  secret  at  his 
heart,  he  betrayed  himself  by  bodily  tremors  and 
the  loss  of  reason.  The  house  of  John  lierries, 
with  its  murder-pictures,  and  its  thronging  remi- 
niscences of  a  former  master,  had  been  such  a 
temple  of  the  Furies  to  Andrew  Blair. 

He  continued  for  many  days  in  a  state  of  men- 
tal imbecility  and  bodily  prostration.  During 
this  time  Herries  hung  about  the  sick  man,  with 
a  misery  and  dread  in  his  looks  which  excited 
the  rmnark  of  all  who  saw  him.  When,  at  last, 
he  learned,  watching  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
chamber  in  which  Andrew  Blair  lay,  that  the 
unhappy  man  had  awaked  from  a  long  sleep  bet- 
ter in  body,  and  with  a  restored  intelligence,  he 
placed  a  hand  upon  his  brows,  and  drew  a  breath 
so  long  and  so  loud,  that  one  might  have  fancied 
he  had  been  fished  up  from  a  lake  of  brimstone 
just  at  the  last  gasp.  And  indeed  the  catching 
at  hope,  of  which  that  hard-drawn  inspiration 
was  the  outward  sign,  was  the  catching  at  life. 
When  he  spoke  it  was  but  to  say — **  now  we 
will  do  well  again.^' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Gaunt,  the  physician  in  at- 
teadance,  an  old  gentleman  of  much  simplicity, 
whe  saw  a  great  deal  of  sweet  affection  and  sym- 
pathy in  the  emotion  of  Herries — "  yes ;  he  will 
do  well  now.  These  attacks  are  peculiar.  In- 
deed I  may  say  that  my  patient  is  already  fully 
himself  again." 

And,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Gaunt*s  decisive 
opinion,  Andrew  Blair  immediately  prepared  to 
return  to  his  own  house.  Persuasion  against  his 
doing  so  too  suddenly  only  threw  him  into  ner- 
vous agitation,  and  Herries  willingly  saw  him 
depart.  The  old  man  went  away  in  his  car- 
riage, with  Minny  at  his  side.  Erect,  pale,  with 
feeble  hands  clutching  for  a  support,  and  the  res- 
olution of  his  features  making  all  the  sadder  their 
strange  expression  of  distress,  the  uncle  deeply 
moved  the  heart  of  the  niece  on  this  melancholy 
return  to  Lindores.  Minny  had  learned  a  pro- 
found lesson  of  devotion. 

As  soon  as  he  could  safely  da  so,  Herries  went 
to  Lindores  to  arrange  his  important  affairs.  He 
chose  for  his  visit  one  of  those  miraculous  morn- 
ings, of  glorious  sunshine  and  cheering  airs,  which 
we  sometimes  find  in  the  budget  of  December — 


like  a  leaf  of  Ariosto  misplaced  into  Young's 
Night  Thoughts.  Andrew  Blair  sat  by  an  open 
window,  which,  facing  the  south,  caught  oblique- 
ly a  gentle  south-west  wind.  The  rays  of  the 
sun,  coming  also  obliquely  from  the  morning 
quarter,  began  to  touch  him.  A  pair  of  blue 
birds  interchanged  merry  speeches,  in  a  lilac 
clump,  the  buds  of  which  were  bursting.  About 
a  dwarfed  cedar,  misshapen  and  crouching,  and 
looking  like  a  Caliban  among  the  straight  broth- 
erhood of  lindens  and  beeches,  some  jays  were 
engaged  in  a  battle.  The  din  was  prodigious* 
and  occasionally  a  pinch  of  feathers  was  whisked 
away,  and  scattered  on  the  air.  The  jay  is  irri- 
table and  punctilious,  and  prefers  war  to  peace, 
in  any  weather.  Far  away,  down  the  slopes  of 
the  great  hill,  cattle  browsed,  or  economised  the 
unseasonable  sunshine  in  motionless  attitudes. 
At  times,  the  shadow  of  a  soaring  hawk  fell 
upon  the  grass,  still  green,  below  the  open  win- 
dow, and  silenced  for  a  moment  the  pugnacious 
jays,  leaving  the  blue-birds — ^those  little  winged 
violets  which  peep  from  under  ths  fringes  of  win- 
ter, and  are  safe  in  their  humility — to  prate  away 
as  if  not  a  care  hovered  in  the  skies  above  them. 
Refreshed  by  the  scene — enjoying  the  south* 
wind — cheered  by  the  sunshine — ^Andrew  Blair 
had  not  for  a  long  time  escaped  so  far  from  un- 
happiness.  But  suddenly  the  jays  retreated  from 
the  cedar;  the  blue-birds  passed  twittering  round 
a  comer  of  the  house ;  the  calm  currents  begin- 
ning to  keep  even  tone  at  the  old  man's  ruined 
heart  became  again  troubled.  The  arrival  of 
John  Herries  made  the  change. 

Herries,  entering,  greeted  his  host  with  polite- 
ness, and  apparently  with  kindness.  He  con- 
gratulated him,  pressing  his  hand  at  the  same 
time,  upon  appearances  of  improved  health.  Af- 
ter a  time  he  approached  the  point,  and  said ; 

"  I  have  come,  sir,  to  renew  a  business  which 
your  unfortunate  illness  interrupted." 

Andrew  Blair  waved  his  hands  and  became 
troubled  in  countenance. 

"  I  think  we  understand  each  other,"  contin- 
ued Herries ;  '*  and  I  shall  touch  the  subject  now 
without  cutting  to  the  quick.  I  content  myself 
with  repeating  that  my  son  b  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  your  niece.  I  presume  that  you  will 
use  your  influence  in  his  behalf?" 

Herries  paused  upon  this  last  sentence,  which, 
worded  so  as  to  express  a  faet  taken  for  granted, 
was  yet  sounded  as  a  question. 

**  This  is  a  sad  proposition,"  said  Andrew  Blair 
feebly. 

'*  How  a  sad  proposition  ?"  Herries  became 
sinister  in  his  looks.  '^  You  think  it  a  degrada- 
tion to  mingle  the  common  blood  of  my  family 
with  the  pure  blood  of  your  own.  Such  is  your 
thought ;  is  it  not  ?" 
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**I  have  no  thought.  I  am  incapable  of  thought, 
my  good  Hemes,"  Blair  replied.  '^  Give  me 
rest.  Henries — give  me  rest." 

**  Willingly  would  I  do  so,"  said  Herries,  with 
a  show  of  feeling  too  natural  for  hypocrisy; 
**  but  rest  to  you  will  be  fatal  to  me." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  Herries.  Why  are 
you  bent  upon  this  marriage  ?  How  can  it  ef- 
fect you  so  deeply  ?" 

Herries  drew  his  chair  close  to  his  listener. 
**  Hear  me,"  said  he,  "  and  do  not  be  unmanned 
by  a  fear  that  I  shall  tear  open  old  wounds.  I 
have  a  great  object  in  view.  I  attain  it  by  this 
marriage.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  de- 
tails.    We  must  bring  about  this  marriage." 

**  Then  bring  it  about,  Herries.  I  am  shaken 
by  disease  and  cares,  and  can  aid  very  little  in 
these  struggles." 

**  Why  should  there  be  struggles  ?" 

**  Surely  you  cannot  believe,"  said  Andrew 
Blair,  **  that  poor  Minny  will  become  willingly 
the  wife  of  your  son  ?" 

**  Why  should  I  not  believe  so  ?"  Herries  re- 
plied, with  bended  brows.  **  You  make  a  mis- 
take. You  have  seen  the  surface  of  this  wild  boy 
of  mine.  Perhaps  it  is  ridiculous.  But  I  tell  you 
that  we — ^you,  sir,  and  I — have  nothing  so  good 
or  so  great  in  us  as  this  apparent  simpleton  pos- 
sesses under  his  absurd  appearances." 

**  He  may  be  worthy  enough — ^and  yet,  Her- 
ries, he  scarcely  seems  to  be  a  match  for  my 
niece." 

*'  Here  is  again  your  prejudice  of  blood,"  said 
Herries.  ^*  Blood — blood — when  it  flows  under 
the  lancet  we  see  no  difference  between  the  cur- 
rents of  the  high  and  of  the  low ;  when  it  spirts 
out  under  the  knife,  and  boils  into  the  ground,  it 
eries  with  the  same  voice  to  God,  whether  the 
arterie»  from  which  it  springs  belong  to  a  gentle- 
man or  to  the  poorest  devil  that  ever  dug  for  his 
bread." 

**  You  are  killing  me,"  moaned  Andrew  Blair. 

Herries  paused.  **  I  forget  my  resolution,"  he 
muttered,  and  held  his  peace  for  some  minutes. 
The  sunshine,  the  light  wind,  the  glitter  of  the 
grassy  slopes,  restored  the  old  man ;  as  certain 
remedies  restore  the  patient  who  sinks  under  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon.  **  We  must  deal  gently," 
said  Herries,  and  then  in  a  louder  tone  spoke  on : 
^  My  friend  there  is  a  secret  between  us.  Be 
firm,  I  beg  of  you ;  let  us  forever  drown  the  re- 
collection of  it.  Let  us  bury  it  in  a  community 
of  interests — in  a  fatherly  affection  centering  on 
the  same  objects.  My  son  once  the  husband  of 
your  niece,  we  will  stand  together,  united,  with 
no  room  for  doubts,  suspicions,  betrayais^  be- 
tween us.  Urge  your  neice — even  give  her  a 
glimpse  of  the  danger  of  your  position,  if  you 
fail  to  move  her  by  other  means.    You  under- 


stand me  when  I  say  tJu  danger  of  your  potition  ; 
and  truly  these  are  not  empty  words.  Your  dis- 
grace— your  destruction — will  be  the  result  of 
your  (failure ;  for  I  shall  be  desperate,  and  will 
speak.  I  temper  my  words  to  your  weakneaB. 
You  take  their  meaning  fully,  however.  Now 
decide  :  will  you  or  will  you  not  urge  the  girl  to 
this  marriage  ?" 

The  lips  of  Andrew  Blair  moved,  but  no  Ian* 
guage  came  from  them.  Presently  he  succeed- 
ed, with  a  feeble  struggle  of  his  thin  hands,  in 
opening  a  case  attached  to  his  chair.  He  took 
from  it  a  small  botde,  and  a  wine-glass.  Ho 
drank,  with  tremulous  haste,  a  black  looking 
draught. 

**  Send  Minny  to  me,"  he  said,  "  and  wait  be- 
low until  I  can  give  you  an  answer." 

Henries,  with  a  quick  step,  left  the  room.  In 
a  few  moments  Miss  Blair  entered  it. 

**  You  have  sent  for  me,  uncle,"  said  Minny, 
as  she  drew  a  chair  to  the  old  man's  side. 

**  Yes,  my  child ;  but  give  me  a  litde  time  to 
collect  my  poor  old  intellects." 

**  How  pleasant  the  wind  is,  unde." 

"  Yes — ^yes — pleasant." 

**  This  balmy  weather  brings  up  the  violets ; 
here  is  a  bunch  of  them.  You  see  how  I  have 
tied  them  up  with  berries  of  the  strawberry  tree. 
It  makes  something  quite  pretty.  The  little  blue 
flowers  are  relieved  by  the  scarlet  wax  of  the 
berries." 

**  My  child,"  said  the  old  man — ^beginning  to 
assume  an  energetic  expression,' which  perhaps 
his  recourse  to  the  bottle  with  the  dark-coloured 
liquid  had  something  to  do  in  producing — "  my 
child,  what  we  shall  have  to  say  may  prove  a 
bitter  sequel  to  this  pretty  nonsense  of  yours." 

"  I  listen,  sir." 

**  To  come  to  the  point  then.  Mr.  John  Her- 
ries has  this  morning  proposed  for  your  hand  in 
the  name  of  his  son." 

Minny  stared. 

»•  Is  it  so  ?" 

*'  Even  so,"  said  Andrew  Blair. 

Minny  threw  her  head  back  and  laughed.  It 
was  a  vibrating,  metallic  laugh,  that.  The  ceilings 
pealed  it  back  as  though  her  white  pulsing  throat 
had  been  like  that  of  Arcite,  which  Dryden  tells 
us  was  **  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound."  She 
presently  controlled  her  merriment  and  said : 

^'  And  what  answer  did  you  make  to  this  pro- 
posal which  flatters  me  excessively." 

The  old  man  seemed  to  be  pained  by  the  levity 
of  his  niece.  It  was  with  a  manner  of  nervous 
irritation  that  he  said  : 

"  Be  graver.  If  you  reject  the  young  gentle- 
man, do  it  with  a  decent  composure.  Regard 
his  feelings." 

«« Ah,  sir,"  Minny  answered,  no  longer  laugb- 
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ing, — '*  he  will  find  me  grave  and  gentle  when, 
Hce  to  face,  I  deny  hun.  Do  I  wound  human 
hearts  wantonly  ?  But  you  rebuke  me  for  a 
alight  fault  a«  if  there  was  more  in  this  thing  than 
you  discover  to  me."  As  she  spoke  her  glances 
became  quick  and  apprehensive. 

The  old  man  answered : 

**  There  is  indeed  a  stem  necessity  that  you 
should  give  to  this  proposal  a  serious  considera- 
tion ;  indeed  that  you  should  school  your  inclina- 
tions, and  give  even  a  favorable  answer." 

•*  Uncle — ^uncle !"  cried  Minny  Blair,  with  eyes 
round  with  their  wonder,  and  her  mouth  con- 
tracted to  a  ruby  ring ;  ^*  Do  you  say  that  I  must 
become  the  wife  of  silly  Tom  Herries  ?  You 
are  in  one  of  your  dreams." 

The  uncle  shook  his  head.  Presently  he  re- 
plied :  **  Minny,  this  young  person  is  quite  res- 
pectable,— honest  and  kind-hearted,  I  think, — 
and  not  ill-looking.  His  property  will  be  consid- 
erable— ^and  although  I  shall  make  your  own  con- 
siderable enough  to  render  this  argument  of  no 
great  force,  perhaps  you  will  attach  some  im- 
portance to  it. 

'*  None  whatever,  uncle.  Hear  me  sir.  You 
seem  to  be  serious.  I  hardly  understand  that 
you  can  be  so.  But  I  must  be  so.  I  am  then 
with  a  solemn  face  to  answer  yes  orno  to  this 
singular  proposal.  Well  I  answer  no— a  thou- 
sand times  no" 

There  was  spirit  enough  in  this  answer  to 
rouse  the  old  man  to  a  peevish  and  direct  as- 
sault. 

**  My  dear,"  he  said,  '*our  preface  has  been 
long  enough.    You  must  marry  this  Tom  Her- 
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The  girl  rose  in  strange  amazement — ^paused  a 
moment — ^then  putting  the  palm  of  a  soft  hand 
on  each  of  her  uncle's  sallow  cheeks*  brought  her 
lips  near  to  his,  and  replied : 

•*  No— inexorably  no." 

And  she  kissed  his  lips  many  times  to  pre- 
vent his  answer.  Perhaps  she  imagined  that 
doll,  ill-omened,  denying  monosyllable — a  wave 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  draggle  and  drown  poor  Cu- 
pid at  any  time— made  an  end  of  the  matter. 
But  the  answer,  delayed  by  her  gentle  arts,  came 
at  last. 

"  Then,  my  child,  you  to  whom  I  have  looked 
for  happiness  in  this  miserable  world  will  betray 
me  to  ruin,  disgrace,  perhaps  death." 

**  You  are  dreaming  uncle  !" 

«* Dreaming?  not  so.  This  decision  of  yours 
will  surely  destroy  me." 

'*  Explain  sir — make  your  meaning  clear  to 
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"No — there  can  be  no  explanation.  But  I 
speak  the  truth."  He  presently  added  *'  know 
this  much :  years — ^many  miserable  yean  ago — 


I  lost  the  great  game  of  life  in  the  temptations  of 
one  awful  hour.  I  committed  a  terrible  crime. 
There  was  a  witness  to  it.  I  am  the  slave  of 
that  witness." 

The  girl  stood  speechless.  As  she  stared,  the 
eyes  of  her  uncle  seemed  to  protrude  from  their 
sockets,  his  hair  to  rise  with  electric  life,  and 
moisture  gathered  upon  his  forehead  and  upper 
lip  in  distinct  drops. 

*'*•  The  vision  is  coming,"  the  old  man  mur- 
mured. But  the  pale  and  nervous  girl  cast  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  drew  his  cheek  to  her  warm 
maiden  bosom  and  said  : 

'*  Then  there  is  a  terrible  truth,  uncle.  It  is 
remorse,  and  not  merely  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion that  has  shaken  you  for  years.  Poor  un- 
cle !  Do  you  think  that  your  Minny  could  love 
you  less  ?  You  have  fed  me — loved  me — saved  , 
me  from  the  world  that  has  but  a  cold  heart  for 
poor  little  parentless  children.  I  have  grown  up 
to  be  of  some  importance.  How  proud  I  am ! 
Uncle  I  am  to  save  you.  Worse  than  this  absurd 
marriage  would  be  possible  to  my  love  for  you. 
I  do  not  say  *  I  consent' — that  would  be  rash.  It 
may  be  avoided  with  safety  to  you.  We  must 
see.  Man  yourself.  There  is  nothing  to  frighten 
us.  We  are  here  in  the  blessed  sunshine.  These 
are  Minny's  arms  that  you  feel  on  your  neck." 

"  Our  hearts  must  break" — said  the  old  man 
in. tones  infinitely  mournful — for  his  spiritual  ter- 
rors had  subsided  into  mere  grief.  "  Our  hearts 
must  break.  How  often  high  natures  come  to 
despair!  Ah,  we  are  creatures  of  fire  when  we 
are  young;  it  is  quicksilver  that  courses  in  our 
veins  then.  We  are  proud  and  swift,  and  do 
many  unwise  things.  Well,  we  cure  the  unwise 
deeds  with  after  wisdom.  In  our  youth  too  we 
break  dear  ties,  estrange  those  that  love  us ;  for 
we  are  self-sufficient,  and  say  we  are  strong,  able^ 
chosen  lords  of  the  world,  made  in  God's  image ; 
and  the  fires  which  we  kindle  within  us  for  self- 
worship,  we  think  should  dazzle  our  fellows  also 
and  bring  them  to  bow  down.  Even  of  thb  age 
tames  us.  Time  sweeps  the  nature  bare  of  its 
vain  glory.  We  heal  the  wounded  self-love  of 
others ;  we  reunite  the  broken  ties ;  we  win  back 
the  lost  friendship.  Our  errors  break  under  us 
and  are  trampled  into  dust  as  we  pass  on.  The 
road  of  life  may  glitter  darkly  with  them  under 
the  onward  feet — and  yet  the  bright  goal  may 
be  won.  But  crime — crime^ah!  that  is  fa- 
tal. When  in  our  swift  pride  we  strike — ^when 
we  shed  the  blood  of  man  upon  the  betraying 
ground — then  is  there  no  cure — no  cure.  We 
pass  then,  living,  the  inexorable  gates,  with  the 
fiery  blazon  *hope  passes  not  here.'  We  are 
given  over  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  and 
the  worm  that  never  dieth." 

*'  Uncle,"  said  Minny,  when  these  wild  lauda- 
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num -kindled  sentences  had  blazed  to  an  end, 
**  there  is  always  hope.  Our  Saviour  died  that 
he  might  win  that  couching  title.  Let  us  pray  to 
him." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head ;  he  did  not  an- 
swer the  invitation  to  prayer.  He  presently 
spoke  on : 

"  I  am  a  poor  old  man — worn,  weary  and  deso- 
late. I  have  been  sinful.  Have  I  not  been  pun- 
ished enough — punished  enough  ?  And  yet  around 
my  closing  years,  in  accumulation  upon  these 
dreadful  sufferings,  are  crowding  real  dangers- 
Child,  did  you  never  discover  that  I  was  k— cow- 
ard* Yes — men — the  very  brutes — have  always 
quelled  me.  I  have  been  subtle,  never  bold. 
Minny,  if  the  true  temper  of  a  courageous  nature 
which  I  have  seen  flash  out  from  your  girPs  face 
had  been  mitie  I  would  have  been  to-day  on  the 
summits  of  man*s  ambition,  ren^owned,  able,  and 
iron-braced.  I  did  not  possess  it.  I  quailed — 
took  life  like  a  crouching  beast  that  springs  on  a 
sure  prey — ^and  have  grown  old,  remorseful  and 
trembling.  I  quake  now  with  real  fears.  For- 
give me,  brave  little  child,  I  am  a  coward,^^ 

Minny  Blair  answered : 

**  Uncle,  I  grope  in  the  dark.  I  will  not  ask 
yon  to  enlighten  me.  I  catch,  perhaps,  a  true 
guidance  from  the  wild  gleams  which  you  have 
thrown  on  my  path.  I  fear  to  have  more  light. 
We  speak  no  more  of  your  deeds,  or  of  the  in- 
explicable power  which  another  seems  to  possess 
over  you,  and  over  my  poor  self.  Just  now  I 
told  you  that  I  should  postpone  my  consent  to 
the  proposed  marriage  until  I  discovered  that  it 
could  not  be  avoided.  Your  manner  and  words 
drive  me  on.  Perhaps  I  err ;  but  for  life  or  death, 
happiness  or  misery,  I  choose  my  lot  promptly. 
I  consent  to  the  marriage  which,  a  little  while 
ago,  I  abhorred.  Truly  I  am  changed;  I  no 
longer  abhor  it." 

Hope  struggled  with  surprise  in  the  weak  vis- 
age of  the  old  man. 

**  Say  you  so,  my  dear  child  ?  But  you  will 
again  abhor  it,  when  you  fall  from  your  higher 
feelings,  and  then  you  will  renounce  this  de- 
cision." 

'*  Uncle,  I  have  come  to  a  resolution,  I  will  re- 
main constant  in  it.  Send  for  this  gentleman 
who  comes  to  us  as  a  messenger.  I  will  pres- 
ently answer  him." 

The  old  man  drew  his  niece  to  his  bosom ;  no 
female  emotion  disturbed  her ;  a  smile  more  like 
the  quivering  gleam  of  blue  steel,  than  any  more 
cheerful  radiance  flitted  over  her  cheerful  face. 
She  kissed  him  with  hard  lip/i,  so  strictly  were 
they  compressed,  and  said  : 

**  Who  knows,  uncle,  but  we  may  be  a  very 
happy  couple.  A  good  heart  does  much  to  make 
a  home  happy. 
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Presently  the  elder  Herries  was  summoned. 

**My  niece  assents  to  the  proposal  with  which 
she  has  been  honored,"  said  Andrew  Blair  with 
a  slight  haughtiness  in  his  manner. 

"I  willingly  consent  to  become  the  wife  of 
your  son,"  Minny  added. 

Herries  answered  these  supremely  pleasant 
words  with  mute  action.  Pressing  Minny^s  white 
hand,  he  bowed  very  low. 

The  scene  was  at  an  end. 

The  stately  girl,  with  head  a  little  drooped, 
and  a  step  as  noiseless  as  the  fall  of  snow  on 
a  winter  lake,  passed  to  the  door,  and  disap- 
peared. 

CHAPTER  V. 

**  Wife,  wife,"  said  John  Herries,  "  we  have 
triumphed,  and  now  life  really  begins  to  us.  I 
feel  like  a  Cesar  fresh  from  a  Pharsalia.  That 
magnificent  swindler  you  know,  Mrs.  Herries, 
extricated  himself  very  honorably  from  his  debts 
by  that  success.  Now  I  may  say  that  the  past 
is  purified,  and  our  future  secured." 

**  We  should  thank  God,  and  not  be  too  pre- 
sumptuous in  our  anticipations,"  answered  the 
wife. 

"There  it  is,"  said  Herries.  "You  and  I 
never  seem  to  hope  together.  Put  your  hand 
into  the  bend  of  my  arm.  Now  look  up.  Don't 
we  look  very  much  like  a  candlestick  and  its  ex- 
tinguisher. Madam,  you  are  my  extinguisher. 
But  to-day  my  blaze  is  too  strung  for  you.  Drop- 
ping figures,  Mrs.  Herries,  you  are  a  conceited 
little  person;  you  imagine  yourself  to  be  tem- 
perate, calm,  and  very  wise.  The  truth  is  you 
are  only  not  ardent,  your  frigidity  has  sometimes 
seen  dull  results  which,  in  my  sanguine  temper 
I  would  not  see ;  the  consequence  is  you  fancy 
your  frigidity  to  be  infallibility.  You  are  con- 
ceited— more,  you  are  wrong.  Even  if  you  were 
infallible  it  would  be  one  of  those  cursed  giAs 
which  make  life  barren.  What  the  deuce  would 
life  be  without  its  delusions?  Are  you  happy 
now,  looking  into  the  future  as  you  do — ^like  a 
little  plain  statue,  cut  out  of  cold  gray  marble, 
looking  out  over  a  waste  tract,  with  two  fixed 
frigid  eyes  ?  Madam,  you  take  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  make  yourself  disagreeable  to  me."' 

"I  have  no  enthusiasm,  my  dear  husband. 
But  am  I  really  disagreeable  to  you  ?  I  thought, 
if  this  grand  match  was  made,  we  were  to  go 
down  the  hill  of  life  happily  together.  I  think 
you  said  that." 

"If  we  have  a  partnership  in  happiness,  you 
must  contribute  to  the  common  fund.  And  yet 
after  all,  wife,  I  think  I  have  enough  for  both. 
You  are  a  good  kind  creature.  God  blese  you 
with  your  demure  airs.     I   feel  like  a  lad  of 
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twenty.     Positively  I  have  not  a  care  on  earth." 

"  When  will  we  have  the  wedding  ?''  asked 
die  wife*  with  a  smile  which  discovered  some- 
thing of  the  hopeful  cheerfulness  of  the  husband. 

*'  I  did  not  forget  that.  Time  defeats  us  too 
often  to  trust  over  much.  A  month  from  to-day 
the  wedding  will  take  place.  What  a  lucky  dog 
Tom  is,  to  be  sure.  Thank  you,  my  little  fury 
of  the  primp  cap,  for  this  son  who  secures  so 
nmch  to  us.  We  must  send  for  Georgiana.  She 
must  come  firom  school  to  her  brother's  wed- 
ding." 

With  such  talk  Herries  cheered  himself  after 
his  successful  visit  to  Lindores.  His  cares  seem- 
ed to  have  been  broken  up  and  blown  away,  like 
a  bank  of  cloud  which  a  March  wind  assails,  and 
lashes,  huddling,  beyond  the  horizon.  His  wel- 
kin was  blue  again,  and  flooded  with  asnnstream. 

Meantime,  as  the  days  flew  by,  Minny  Blair 
became  less  and  less  braced  for  the  sacrifice,  to 
which,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  emotion,  she  had 
devoted  herself.  The  first  visit  of  poor  Tom 
Herries  gave  a  beginning  to  this  unnerving  pro- 
cess. She  spent  a  wretched  night  after  enduring 
the  interview  with  her  intended  bridegroom, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  conceal  many  genu- 
ine qualities,  of  which  the  reader  will  become 
cognisant,  under  a  mask  of  awkward  folly. 
What  an  end  did  this  marriage  seem  to  those 
beautiful  dreams  which  the  imaginative  girl  had 
treasured,  and  which  the  young  and  pure  of  her 
sex,  even  where  the  instinct  of  love  is  yet  ob- 
jectless, **  the  maiden  meditation  fancy  free,"  al- 
ways pour  upon  the  future !  Poor  Minny  con- 
cealed, as  well  as  could  be,  the  despondency  into 
which  she  sank  deeper  and  deeper.  Her  nature 
had  an  unusual  degree  of  force,  and  those  con- 
trolling grasps  with  which  the  strong  of  soul  hold 
down  their  feelings  nnd  hide  their  sufferings  were 
possible  to  her;  she  could  put  self  down,  and 
cheer  the  old  man  who  had  devoted  her  to  wretch- 
edness, with  a  brave  ease  and  quite  a  genuine 
appearance  of  contentment  with  her  fate.  But 
this  noble  hypocrisy,  exacting  so  much  of  her, 
was  a  stifling  mask  which  might  be  assumed  for 
a  time,  not  worn  constantly.  She  found  her  best 
escape  from  it  in  those  out-of-door  exercises  to 
which  she  had  always  been  accustomed,  wan- 
dering walks  to  the  woodlands,  or  gallops  over 
the  breezy  slopes. 

The  beautiful  weather  of  which  I  have  spoken 
continued,  with  only  some  temporary  interrup- 
tions. On  a  day  as  bright  as  that  which  saw  her 
consent  yielded  to  the  approaching  marriage, 
Minny  Blair  rode  her  swift  mare  Flight  at  ares- 
trained  gallop  over  a  firm  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lindores'  hiU.  A  servant  foUowed  her  at  a  short 
distance.  She  rode  to  a  rendezvous.  Our  friend, 
Wright,  and  his  daughters,  two  magnifi- 


cent young  monsters  of  a  family  of  Centaurs, 
had  given  her  an  invitation  to  a  fox  chase  ;  an 
invitation  which,  making  an  experiment  with  the 
"  atra  cura  -post  equitem,"  she  readily  accepted. 
Animated  by  the  exercise,  and  gathering  that  con- 
fidence in  self  which  the  swift  but  controlled  mo- 
tion of  a  free  horse  creates  in  the  rider,  Minny 
came  in  a  resolute  humor  to  the  rendezvous. 

Major  Wright,  his  daughters  and  a  number  of 
other  persons  were  assembled  in  an  open  field 
when  Miss  Blair  arrived.  Dogs  were  howling, 
whining  and  yelping,  horses  were  snorting  and 
pawing,  young  gentlemen  were  laughing,  elderly 
gentlemen  were  directing  and  swearing. 

**  My  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Major  Wright, 
who  had  come  to  the  ground  in  a  sulky,  and 
seemed,  by  ridding  himself  of  a  superfluous  coat, 
to  be'preparing  to  get  on  horseback — *•  my  dear 
young  lady,  you  are  quite  an  acquisition,  and  I 
appoint  myself  your  servant  in  the  ride.  But 
here  comes  that  black-guard  Tom  Herries,  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world. 
Tom,  you  rascal,  what  are  you  doing  in  that  ex- 
traordinary toggery  ?  Do  you  think  that  you  cot 
a  creditable  figure  ?" 

**  Whatever  mistake  there  is,  Major,  Jerry  Mad- 
dox  the  tailor  made.  But  attend  to  your  own 
business." 

Major  Wright,  without  deigning  an  answer  to 
Tom's  rebellious  request,  brought  his  long  whip 
over  his  right  shoulder,  and  then  into  contact 
with  a  particular  portion  of  the  body  of  a  small 
boy  who,  doubled  up  behind  him  on  the  bars  of 
the  sulky,  held  a  saddled  horse  by  the  bridle. 
The  manoeuvre  displayed  practice ;  the  tip  of  the 
thong  came  down  with  precision ;  the  little  knot 
of  a  boy  unrolled  himself  as  a  matter  of  course, 
got  down  and  led  the  horse  forward.  The  dogs, 
meantime,  had  been  turned  off  into  a  swampy 
thicket  near  at  hand ;  as  the  Major  mounted  they 
broke  suddenly  into  full  cry.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant  a  member  of  the  party  gave  the  view 
halloo.  The  fox  had  waited  to  be  flushed  like  a 
woodcock,  and  now  made  a  gallant  dash  forward 
at  his  best  pace,  with  the  pack  thundering  after 
him,  all  in  a  body,  over  open  ground. 

**  He'll  never  get  clear.  TheyHl  have  him 
down  at  the  first  fence.  We  must  ghre  up  all 
hopes  of  a  run,"  sighed  a  rosy  old  gentleman,  as 
the  well-disciplined  party  awaited  with  drawn 
reins  the  moment  for  dashing  on  after  fox  and 
hounds. 

"  He*s  over.  That  snap  of  Black  BelTs  just 
missed  him,"  cried  Major  Wright.  "Set  for- 
ward— slowly." 

Thirty  good  horses  went  forward  with  one 
will.  Tom  Herries  rode  at  Minny  Blair's  side, 
Flap-ear  keeping  an  even  stride  widi  Flight. 
Poor  Tom,  generally  an  ardent  fox-hunter,  looked 
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moody.  A  minor  trouble  had  grown  out  of  Ma- 
jor Wright^s  critical  remarks  upon  his  coat.  His 
tailor,  perhaps  a  runaway  English  apprentice, 
had  made  it  after  a  subdued  and  correct  English 
fashion;  Nimrod  might  have  approved  of  it — 
Major  Wright  did  not.  Tom  was  enflamed  with 
disgust  for  it. 

"But,"  he  resolved,  "I  will  carry  it  with  the 
foremost,  and  a  tumble  or  two  will  make  it  plain 
and  common  enough.  However,  if  I  live,  I  shall 
beat  Jerry  Maddox." 

But  this  minor  annoyance  was  only  one  trivial 
cauAo  of  his  moodiness. 

The  party  presently  came  to  a  strong  fence 
with  a  single  panel  half  down.  All  took  it,  in 
turn,  at  the  gap — all  except  Tom  Herries.  He 
diverged  and  selected  a  high  and  strong  panel ; 
he  touched  Flap-ear  with  the  spurs,  lifted  him 
and  went  handsomely  over. 

*'  A  good,  and  bold  horseman,"  mused  Minny 
Blair. 

A  word  from  the  lady  showed  Tom  that  her 
criticism  had  been  favorable;  and  this  word 
chained  him  all  the  more  surely  to  her  side.  As 
they  rode  on,  Minny  was  forced  to  perceive  that 
her  lover  was  many  times  on  the  point  of  speak- 
ing, and  that  the  subject  which  occupied  him  was 
quite  too  engrossing  for  his  enjoyment  of  the 
chase. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Her- 
ries," she  said  kindly. 

"Yes,"  Tom  answered;  "but  how  did  you 
know  it,  Miss  Minny  ?  It  is  kind  of  you  to  give 
me  a  chance  of  speaking  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
could  never  find  courage  to  speak  out  on  my 
legs ;  but  on  horseback  it  is  different.  I  feci  my- 
self more  of  a  man  when  I  have  a  fast  horse 
under  me." 

"  Speak,  Mr.  Herries — I  am  listening." 

"  Miss  Minny,  the  old  folks  have  arranged  that 
we  are  to  be  married.  If  any  man  in  the  world 
says  that  any  man  in  the  world — you  see  I  hitch 
in  what  I  had  to  say  already ;  but  I  mean  no 
man  in  the  world  ever  loved  a  person  more  than 
I  love  you.  Do  you  see  the  cabin  there — to  your 
left?  I  would  give  the  best  part  of  my  life  if  you 
were  a  poor  girl  living  there,  that  I  might  show 
how  dearly  I  love  you,  by  lifting  you  up  to  be 
my  wife.  Pardon  me,  Miss  Minny,  if  I  am  too 
bold." 

"  We  are  to  be  man  and  wife,  Mr.  Herries," 
replied  Minny  coldly,  "  and,  of  course,  you  are 
not  over-bold  in  saying  that  you  love  me." 

"Thank  you,"  sighed  poor  Tom,  "but  you 
talk  so  coldly,  and  look  so  sad,  that  I  am  afraid 
the  old  folks  aro  forcing  you  to  marry  me.  If 
ao,  say  the  word ;  I  think  I  can  manage  the  mat- 
ter." 

"  How  would  you  manage  it,  Mr.  Herries  ?"  * 


"  By  breaking  my  neck  in  this  ride." 

"  He  possesses  generosity  and  courage,"  mused 
Minny.  She  smiled  kindly,  but  gave  no  answer 
in  words. 

Riding  side  by  side,  the  unmatched  lovers  took 
every  obstacle  with  equal  strides ;  the  chase  had 
kept  a  direct  line ;  only  Major  Wright  and  his 
elder  daughter,  Miss  Boadicea,  were  well  up 
with  them.  The  crowd  came  in  long-drawn 
array  behind.  The  chase  had  continued  an  hour 
at  a  quick  pace.  Miss  Araminta  Wright,  who 
surely  would  otherwise  have  been  with  the  first, 
loitered  with  a  lover — a  young  townsman  whq 
thought  a  gallop  a  dreadfully  fast  gait,  and  was 
by  no  means  comfortable  in  a  pair  of  close-fit- 
ting buck-skin  breeches,  which  the  same  inno- 
vating Jerry  Maddox  had  made  for  him. 

Major  Wright,  observing  Tom  Herries  and 
Minny  Blair,  said  to  himself: 

"  I  never  before  thought  'em  matched." 

Then  he  shouted  to  them.  They  were  fifty 
yards  before  him,  but  his  voice  was  sharp  and 
practised,  and  they  heard  him  very  well. 

"Turn  to  the  right — ^bear  down." 

Tom  and  the  lady  made  no  answer,  but  gal- 
loped straight  on. 

"  Bear  to  the  right,"  shouted  the  Major  again. 
"The  Deep  Cut  is  half  a  mile  ahead— just  before 
you." 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  Tom  shouted  back. 
"  I  think  I  shall  go  over  it,  M^jor.  Remember 
Rattlesnake  Bob." 

"  Hold  up — hold  up,"  cried  the  old  fox-hunter. 
"  It  is  a  real  gulf — thirty  feet  across,  and  fifty  feet 
deep.     Turn  you  fool — turn  to  the  right." 

"  Rattlesnake  Bob  rode  at  a  gully  thirty  feet 
wide,"  answered  Tom,  without  turning  in  his 
saddle. 

"  I  exaggerated,"  screamed  the  Major.  •*  Be- 
sides, he  fell  in.      Stop — stop — for  God's  sake." 

As  he  said  this,  Tom  and  Minny  Blair,  gallop- 
ing over  descending  ground,  came  within  view  of 
the  gully.  It  was  indeed  more  than  enough  to 
justify  Major  Wright's  remonstrance.  The  gath- 
ered waters  of  a  wide  extent  of  sloping  country, 
contributed  in  rills,  made  a  torrent  here  after 
every  dashing  rain,  and  had  ploughed  out  not  a 
mere  gully  but  a  frightful  chasm. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  try  that  leap  ?"  said  Minny 
calmly,  as  she  saw  the  gulf  full  in  front,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  four  hundred  yards. 

"  Answer  me  one  question,"  Tom  Herries  re- 
plied with  fire  in  his  eyes.  "  Do  you  love  me. 
Miss  Minny,  or  am  I  to  marry  you  and  break  our 
hearts  ?"  Tom  reduced  his  speed  as  he  spoke. 

"  Do  not  try  the  leap,"  said  Minny.  "I  warn 
you." 

"  Yes  or  no."  Tom  raised  his  reins ;  the  fire 
of  his  eyes  burned  brighter. 
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The  miDd  will  sometimes  take  in  at  a  glance 
die  fall  picture  of  life ;  condense  thoughts  and 
passioiifl  into  the  throb  of  a  moment.  Minny 
Blair,  aa  Tom  Hemes  spoke,  sounded  the  pres- 
ent, and  despaired  of  the  future.  Then  a  reso- 
hition,  as  swift  as  that  with  which  Bianca  Ca- 
peflo  halved  the  poisoned  cake  and  ^te  with  her 
husband,  took  possession  of  her. 

*^  Perhaps  yon  are  wise,"  she  said.  **  Death 
ia  nothing." 

Tom  Herries  saw  the  purpose  of  the  gallant 
girl ;  a  audden  appreciation  of  this  sole  fellow- 
ship of  which  she  could  assure  him,  made  him 
forioua  with  joy. 

M^or  Wright,  thundering  on,  screamed  with 
a  encked  voice : 

"  Stop — stop— you  d — d  fool." 

Tom,  now  within  ahundred  yards  of  the  chasm, 
answered : 

^  Good-bye,  Major.  Your  fine  story  gave  me 
this  glorious  idea." 

^  Be  wary,"  almost  whispered  Minny  Blair, 
with  a  sudden  return  to  love  of  life.  **  It  is  pos- 
sible to  get  over." 

Flight  and  Flap-ear  were  within  ten  yards  of 
the  brink.  The  sharp  whip  of  the  lady  stung 
the  shoulder  of  the  gaJlant  mare.  Flap-ear  felt 
the  grinding  rowels  tear  his  flanks.  Then  both 
bounded.  Major  Wright  dashed  a  hand  over  his 
eyes  to  clear  their  vision.  He  saw  the  mare 
clinging  to  the  opposite  brink  of  the  chasm,  Min- 
ny bending  forward  in  the  saddle  to  aid  her. 
His  heart  was  in  his  mouth.  But  in  another 
moment  he  found  words.  **  Thank  God,"  he 
said  ; — ^for  he  saw  Flight  rise  with  a  struggle, 
which  broke  away  several  feet  of  the  bank,  and 
escape  with  her  bnrthen.  Tom  Herries  was  not 
visible. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Miyor  Wright,  by  a  circuitous  eourse,  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  Deep  Cut.  He  hurried  to  the 
spot  which  must  have  received  the  falling  man 
and  horse.  He  came  near  it ;  he  gave  that  first 
eager  look  which  we  give  with  beating  hearts, 
when  we  dash  on  to  learn  if  life  has  become 
death.  The  horse  was  lying  on  his  back,  with 
his  neck  bent  beneath  him,  and  the  foaming 
month  turned  up  near  the  saddle.  There  could 
be  no  life  with  such  a  posture.  At  the  distance 
of  several  feet  from  the  dead  horse  lay  the  rider. 
Major  Wright  bent  over  him. 

*•  Tom — Tom — my  boy"— cried  the  old  gen- 
tleman— **  if  there's  any  life  left  in  you,  for  God's 
sake  inform  me  of  the  fact." 

Tom  Henries  made  no  answer.    Major  Wright 


called  to  his  daughter,  whose  large-featured  face, 
surrounded  with  superb  red  curb,  he  saw  thrust 
forward  beyond  the  brink  above. 

**  Gallop  down  and  head  the  crowd ;  bring 
Gaunt ;  you'll  find  him  amongst  the  foremost ; 
ride  fast,  you  jade,  ride  fast." 

As  he  spoke  a  shadow  fell  on  the  ground  near 
him;  he  was  kneeling  with  the  head  of  Tom 
Herries  on  his  arm ;  as  he  looked  up  from  this 
posture  he  saw  Minny  Blair  coming  to  join  him. 
The  red  face  of  the  immense  gully  was  in  most 
parts  nearly  precipitous,  but  Minny  had  chosen 
her  path  well,  and  the  nimble-footed  girl  was 
presently  at  the  bottom. 

*'  If  the  boy  is  dead,"  said  Major  Wright,  **  a 
good  rider,  and  a  bold  fellow  has  gone  to  his  ac- 
count." 

'*And  a  generous  and  true-hearted  man" — 
added  Minny  Blair,  with  white  lips,  as  she  sought 
with  tremulous  fingers  for  the  pulses  of  life. 

**  See  how  this  arm  falls,"  said  the  M^jor; 
"  and  here  b  a  bloody  cut  on  the  head.  Look  at 
his  neck.  It  is  as  white  as  your  own,  and  as 
round  as  a  column.  And  hb  breast  here — what 
muscle  the  boy  shows !" 

Minny  searched  the  wound  on  the  head,  clean- 
sed it  of  the  clay,  and  bound  it  up  with  the  ker- 
chief from  her  neck.  Then  with  no  feminine 
fastidiousness  she  placed  her  fingers  upon  the 
natural  surface  above  poor  Tom's  heart. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Boadicea,  with  fast  riding, 
had  overtaken  Dr.  Gaunt.  Long,  slim,  sallow, 
high-cheeked,  with  hat  aslant  from  the  stress  of 
the  wind,  and  skirts  puffed  wide,  loose-riding  and 
enthusiastic,  the  good  Doctor  took  his  fences  and 
snuff  alternately  and  with  equal  precipitation. 
He  reminded  one,  in  some  points,  of  Punch's 
imagination  of  Lord  Brougham  hunting  the  wild 
boar  at  hb  French  chateau.  Miss  Boadicea, 
overtaking,  laid  violent  hands  on  him. 

**You  must  come,  Doctor.  Mr.  Herries  is 
hurt.     Father  sends  for  you." 

"  In  five  minutes — the  fox  will  be  down  in  four," 
remonstrated  Dr.  Gaunt. 

Miss  Boadicea,  with  a  "  gentle  force,"  wrench- 
ed the  old  gentleman's  hand  from  its  hold  on  the 
reins,  drew  these  over  his  horse's  ears,  and  led 
him  at  a  canter  to  a  place  of  descent  into  Deep 
Cut.  Dr.  Gaunt  took  snuff  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  like  Napoleon. 

When  the  Doctor  had  examined  Tom  Herries 
in  silence,  for  a  minute,  he  said : 

"  Life  b  still  in  him." 

Major  Wright  snorting  like  one  of  his  horses, 
blew  off  a  thousand  motes  of  trouble.  But  he 
quickly  asked — 

"  WiU  life  stay  in  him  ?" 

**  Get  him  up,"  answered  Dr.  Gaunt ;  "  get  him 
up  without  a  rub.    We  may  save  him." 
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Thauk  God,"  escaped  Minny's  lips,  ^ith  a 
subdued  sob. 

News  of  the  fall  into  the  Deep  Cut  had  reach- 
ed the  hunting  party  at  various  stages  of  the 
chase.  Some  were  already  at  hand  to  aid  in 
getting  Tom  Herries  up;  When  this  had  been 
accomplished,  Dr.  Gaunt  plied  his  art  with  judg- 
ment. In  a  short  time  plain  signs  of  returning 
animation  appeared.  At  last  the  lips  moved, 
and  the  eyes  opened. 

**  The  left  arm  is  broken,  and  the  cut  on  the 
head  has  let  out  a  great  deal  of  blood,*'  said  the 
Doctor.  **  But  the  bleeding  has  saved  the  brain. 
If  there  is  no  serious  internal  damage,  we  will 
make  him  all  right  again.  Go  some  of  you  to 
the  next  cabin  and  bring  the  door  and  a  bed. 
What  an  escape  to  be  sure  !  He  must  have  been 
terribly  stunned,"  concluded  the  old  gentleman  as 
he  looked  over,  and  down,  into  Deep  Cut. 

**  If  the  boy  is  alive  this  day  month,"  said  Ma- 
jor Wright  with  a  fine  energy,  "I'll  give  him 
such  a  dinner  as  will  put  the  county  under  the 
table ;  and.  Gaunt,  weUl  drink  his  health  before 
a  tip-top  appreciating  company  as  a  fine,  dash- 
ing, dare-devil  fellow.  We  will.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind.  After  that,"  added  Major  Wright, 
"  never  say  die." 

"  We  must  bring  him  through,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor enthusiastically. 

**  And  this  dear  young  lady,"  the  Major  con- 
tinued, "  has  positively  succeeded  in  doing  what 
this  stout  young  fellow  showed  a  glorious  spirit 
in  only  attempting.  The  mare  beats  the  world 
at  a  level  leap.  We  must  meet  here  shortly  to 
measure  the  distance  accurately.  We  must  also 
look  about  for  some  expert  writer  to  put  the 
young  lady  and  her  mare  into  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion. Gaunt — if  it  wouldn't  disturb  Tom,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  make  myself  comforta- 
ble with  a  shout  or  two." 

By  this  time  a  door  and  bed  had  been  procur- 
ed ;  Tom,  placed  on  these,  was  borne  homeward. 
Minny  Blair  remained  with  Miss  Boadicea,  whilst 
a  servant  went  after  Flight,  who  browsed  beyond 
the  gully.  As  they  waited.  Miss  Araminta  ap- 
proached with  her  lover.  They  came  on,  now 
swiftly,  now  cautiously — cantering  and  walking 
by  turns — ^like  the  measure  of  Mr.  Foe's  Ula- 
lume.  The  young  gentleman  from  town  was  in 
a  gay  humor.  The  pair  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  misadventure — ^love  is  so  engrossing.  When 
the  owner  of  the  uncomfortable  buckskins  was 
enlightened,  and  looked,  craning,  into  the  depths 
of  Deep  Cut,  his  whiskers  stood  on  end,  and  his 
boots  rattled  in  the  stirrups. 

Miss  Blair,  once  more  in  the  saddle,  bade  the 
young  ladies  adieu,  and  turned  Flight's  head. 

"  Won't  you  ride  home  with  us  ?"  suggested 
Miss  Araminta  politely. 


"  You  must  excuse  me,"  answered  the  poor 
girl,  only  slowly  recovering  a  firm  tone.  "  I  ride 
after  Mr.  Herries." 

The  young  ladies  stared. 

"  Well,  I  thought  Miss  Minny  detested  Tom 
Henries !"  said  Miss  Boadicea. 

"  They  afb  lovers.  Love — love !"  sighed  Mies 
Araminta,  looking  affectionately  upon  the  young 
gentleman  from  town. 

"  Do  your  ladies,"  inquired  this  latter,  who  had 
conceived,  from  her  unimpressed  demeanor,  that 
Miss  Blair  appreciated  himself  too  lightly — "do 
your  ladies  ride  off,  in  this  way,  after  ^eir  sweet- 
hearts, as  a  general  thing  ?  But  a  person  who 
could  bring  herself  to  take  such  a  jump  as  diis, 
over  such  a  terribly  deep  place,  is  capable  of  the 
most  extravagant  actions." 

Minny  Blair,  unconscious  of  this  censure,  gal- 
loped away,  saying : 

"To-day  has  made  a  great  change  in  my 
views." 

Some  hundred  yards  before  her  Dr.  Gaunt  and 
Major  Wright  rode,  one  on  each  side  of  Tom 
Herries. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of.  Gaunt?"  said  the 
Major.     "  Does  the  boy's  case  look  worse  ?" 

"  No — ^he  does  well  enough,"  replied  Dr.  Gaunt. 
He  added  after  a  sigh — '*  We  lost  the  best  end 
of  the  run.     What  became  of  the  fox,  gentle- 
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I  heard  upon  the  plain  of  life 

A  strange  and  thrilling  sound,— 
And  loader  still  the  anthem  grew. 

Deepening  and  swelling  round ; 
A  tone  of  hope — a  tone  of  joy, — 

From  the  heart  of  youth  it  broke, 
And  it  swelled  and  rolled  triumphantly 

As  the  glad  New  Year  awoke. 

1  saw  a  youthful  throng  appear, 

Like  the  billows  of  the  ocean, 
Swelling  and  heaving  ereiy where 

With  a  torrent's  wild  commotion  ^ 
And  deeper  grew  the  golden  haze, 

And  louder  pealed  the  song, 
As  swidly  to  the  measured  tone 

Their  footsteps  glanced  along. 

I  saw  a  maiden's  airy  form 

As  it  floated  softly  by. 
And  love  was  on  her  smiling  lip 

And  gladness  in  her  eye ; 
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She  moTed,  in  festal  robes  arrayed, 

Amid  that  joyoos  train, 
And  sweetest  of  the  heart-tones  there 

Arose  her  sweet  refrain. 

And  blending  with  those  thrilling  tones 

In  cadence  soft  and  deep. 
The  heart  of  one  beside  her  there 

Did  measured  sweetness  keep ; 
T^ey  heeded  not  the  gladsome  erowd, 

But  onw^ard,  band  in  band, 
They  walked  beneath  a  golden  bow 

That  brightly  o*er  them  spanned. 

The  joyoos  train  swept  swiftly  by, 

The  music  died  away — 
And  iainter  grew  the  golden  base, 

As  fades  the  sanset  ray ; 
Tbere  fell  a  darkness  on  mine  eye, 

And  a  stillness  on  my  he^rt, 
As  1  caught  the  music's  dying  swell. 

And  saw  the  light  depart. 

But  again  a  solemn  sound  aiose 

All  fitfully  and  low,— 
Twas  a  wail  of  disappointed  hope, — 

Twas  a  cry  of  grief  and  woe  ! 
Afar  and  faint  at  first  it  rose, 

Then  grew  more  loud  and  clear, 
As  again  the  train  of  youth  came  on 

To  hail  another  year. 

All  darkly,  like  a  torrent*8  roll, 

It  swept  before  my  sight — 
Unheard  the  joyoos  melody. 

Unseen  the  golden  light 
And  ikey  wbo  sang  the  song  of  love 

Beneath  the  golden  bow, 
Sang  they  the  blissful  numbers  still  ? — 

Walked  they  together  now  ? 

I  saw  him  not— but  far  away— 

Amid  the  troubled  throng 
I  heard  a  tone  like  unto  his— > 

A  light  and  careless  song ! 
But  deep  and  mournful  was  the  wail 

That  her  full  spirit  poured. 
Like  the  mormur  of  a  stricken  lyre 

When  die  tempest  wrings  each  chord. 

Undying  love  was  in  its  tone. 

Whence  all  of  hope  had  fled ; 
It  mingled  with  a  mournful  strain — 

A  wailing  for  the  dead. 
And  onward  still  she  feebly  pressed 

With  footsteps  sad  and  slow, 
With  a  drooping  form,  and  a  pale,  pale  cheek. 

And  the  mourner's  garb  of  woe. 

There  was  the  shock  of  a  heary  knell, 

And  a  weight  of  sullen  gloom — 
And  a  coffin  slowly  passed  me  by. 

And  before  me  rose  a  tomb. 
A  silence  hushed  the  solemn  throng 

As  noiselessly  tbey  sped, 
A  mist  arose  before  my  sight, — 

The  phantom  forms  were  fled ! 
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Schiller's  Correspondence  with  Eorner. 

FROM    1784    TO   THE   DEATH   OF   SCHIXiIiER* 

Part  First ;  From  1784  to  1788. 

TRANSLATED  BY  8.  I.  BROWNBLL. 

The  Correspondence  between  SchiUer,  the 
most  widely  popular,  the  most  European  of  all 
Teutonic  writers,  and  the  lamented  author  of 
tho  Ltre  and  Sword,  whose  thrilling,  patriotic 
songs  are  dear  and  familiar  to  all  German  ears 
and  hearts,  having  recently  been  given  to  the 
public,  we  have  thought  that  American  read- 
ers would  perhaps  not  unwillingly  share  in  the 
legacy  of  these  noble  minds.  This  correspond- 
ence, covering  nearly  the  whole  of  Schiller's 
life  as  an  author,  is  characterized  by  the  warmest 
and  noblest  mutual  esteem  and  regard,  and  by  a 
singular  and  earnest  devotion  to  all  literary,  phi- 
losophical and  artistic  piu^uits.  The  letters  of 
Schiller,  in  particular,  are  marked  by  a  hearty 
frankness,  often  by  a  fervid  impetuosity  of  feel- 
ing, clearly  indicating  the  source  of  many  of  his 
earlier  productions.  In  general,  this  correspon- 
dence will  be  found  to  contain  the  freest  and  ftill- 
est  expression  of  the  private  and  personal  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  these  gifted  men,  any 
where  upon  record.  In  this  respect,  these  let- 
ters differ  widely  from  the  **  Correspondence  be- 
tween Schiller  and  Goethty'*  a  volume  of  which 
recently  appeared.  The  heart  as  well  as  intel- 
lect, is  here  brought  fully  into  play,  and  we  read 
the  unreserved  communications  of  the  sincerest 
friendship. 

Many  of  Schiller's  favorite  moral  and  aesthe- 
tic theories,  and  numerous  criticisms,  hints  and 
suggestions  of  both  poets,  will  be  found  in  thLi 
correspondence.  Indeed,  except  **  Goethe's 
Conversations  with  Eckerman,"  we  know  of  no 
running  commentary  upon  German  literature  by 
any  means  to  be  compared  with  this. 

The  origin  of  this  correspondence  is  not  less 
beautiful  than  characteristic.  **  Some  days  ago," 
says  Schiller,  **  I  met  with  a  very  flattering  sur- 
prise. There  came  to  me,  out  of  Leipsic,  from 
unknown  hands,  four  parcels  and  as  many  let- 
ters, written  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  to- 
wards me,  and  overflowing  with  poetical  devo- 
tion. They  were  accompanied  by  four  minia- 
ture portraits,  two  of  which  are  of  very  beauti- 
ful yoimg  ladies,  and  by  a  pocket-book  sewed 
in  the  finest  taste.  Such  a  present  from  people 
who  can  have  no  interest  in  it,  but  to  let  me 
know  that  they  wish  me  well,  and  thank  me  for 
some  cheerful  hours,  I  prize  extremely ;  the  lo«d« 
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est  applaiue  of  the  world  could  scarcely  have 
flattered  me  so  agreeably." 

These  unknown  friends  were  at  length  discoT- 
ered  to  be,  the  poet  Kdmer,  his  friend  Huber,  and 
the  ftdr  ladies  to  whom  they  were  respectively 
betrothed,  Minna  and  Dora  Stock.  The  minia- 
tures were  executed  by  the  latter,  whilst  the 
pocket-book  was  the  work  of  the  former :  both 
ladies  are  mentioned  by  Goethe  as  among  his 
life-long  friends,  and  Dora  is  called  an  excellent 
artist. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  express  the  hope  that 
the  friendly  words  and  relation  of  these  noble 
and  gifted  beings  may  not  be  without  effect  upon 
our  minds  and  hearts,  leading  us  away  irom  all 
unworthy  aims  and  vain  pursuits  and  conten- 
tions, to  a  life  of  helpful  goodness,  and  of  true, 
earnest  endeavor. 

8*  K.  B. 


Letter  I. 

Junk,  1784. 

At  a  time  when  art  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  the  venal  slave  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
sensualism,  it  is  well  that  a  great  man  steps  forth 
and  shows  what  man  is  still  adequate  to  accom- 
plish. The  better  portion  of  mankind,  who  have 
long  been  disgusted  with  their  age,  who,  in  the 
crowd  of  degenerate  productions,  still  longed  for 
something  genuine  and  great,  now  quench  their 
thirst,  feeling  within  an  emotion  that  raises  them 
above  their  contemporaries,  and  strength  impart- 
ed on  their  toilsome  path  towards  each  worthy 
aim.  Gladly,  therefore,  would  such  press  the 
hand  of  their  benefactor,  would  permit  him  to 
see  in  their  eyes  the  tears  of  joy  and  enthusi- 
asm— ^that  they  might  strengthen  and  encourage 
him  also,  should  he  ever  be  in  doubt  whether  his 
contemporaries  are  worthy  that  he  should  labor 
for  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I,  with  three 
others,  who  are  not  altogether  unworthy  to  read 
your  works,  have  united  to  express  to  you  our 
thanks  and  grateful  homage.  For  proof  whether 
I  understand  you,  I  have  attempted  to  compose 
music  to  one  of  your  songs.*  Besides  the  meth- 
od I  have  chosen,  two  others  were  admissible  : 
each  strophe  might  have  been  arranged  differ- 
ently, or  at  least  with  the  melodies ;  for  the  first 
and  third,  for  the  second  and  fourth,  and  for  the 
last.  But  neither  seemed  to  me  well  suited  to  a 
song  introduced  for  its  own  sake.  Variations 
with  respect  to  time,  movement,  strength  and 
softness,  belong  naturally  to  each  verse;  and 
those  introduced  are  merely  such  as  were  indis- 
pensable. 

*  This  u  Um  song  of  Ahxlxa,  in  the  first  Seme  of  the 
thiid  Aft  of  the  Robbbss. 


If  I,  although  in  a  different  field,  have  sho'wn 
that  I  also  belong  to  the  salt  of  the  earth,  then 
may  you  know  my  name;  now  it  could  avail 
nothing. 


II. 

Manheim,  7th  Dec,  1784. 

Never  can  you  forgive  me,  my  most  valued 
friends,  that  to  your  letters  so  fuU  of  friendship, 
breathing  so  much  enthusiasm  towards  myself, 
accompanied  also  by  those  precious  tokens  of 
your  goodness, — I  could  remain  seven  months  si- 
lent. I  confess  to  you,  it  is  with  blushing  shanne, 
that  abashes  me  even  before  myself,  that  I  write 
this  letter,  and  that,  like  a  culprit,  I  cast  down 
my  eyes  before  your  portraits,  which  at  this  in- 
stant seem  to  be  indued  with  life,  and  to  accuse 
me.  Certainly,  my  excellent  and  fair  friends, 
the  shame  and  embarrassment  which  I  now  suf- 
fer is  punishment  enough.  Do  not  seek  to  in- 
flict any  other.  But  allow  me  a  few  words — 
not  to  excuse  this  unheard  of  negligence,  but  in 
order  to  render  it,  in  some  manner,  conceivable. 

Your  letters,  which  gave  me  unspeakable  joy, 
and  relieved  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  an 
hour  in  my  life,  found  me  in  the  saddest  humor 
at  heart,  of  which  I  can,  by  letter,  give  no  ac- 
count. The  state  of  my  mind  at  that  time  was 
not  that  in  which  one  gladly  and  for  the  first  time 
brings  one's  self  before  such  persons  as  I  con- 
ceive you  to  be.  Your  flattering  opinion  of  me 
was,  indeed,  only  an  agreeable  illusion,  yet  I  was 
weak  enough  to  wish  that  it  might  not  all  too 
soon  pass  away.  Therefore,  dear  friends,  I  de- 
ferred my  answer  till  a  happier  hour,  to  a  visit  of 
my  better  genius,  when  in  a  more  genial  mood 
my  heart  should  be  open  to  better  feelings.  Those 
quiet  hours  have  never  yet  arrived,  and  in  the  sad 
series  of  vexations  and  disappointments,  my  heart 
at  length  became  dried  up  to  friendship  and  joy. 
Unhappy  distractions,  the  thought  of  which  still 
wounds,  by  degrees  obliterated  the  purpose  from 
my  mind.  An  accident,  a  gloomy  evening,  sud- 
denly reminds  me  of  you,  and  of  my  own  mis- 
conduct; I  hasten  to  my  writing-table  to  apolo- 
gize to  you,  dear  friends,  for  this  shameful  neg- 
lect, which  from  my  heart  I  know  not  how  to  ex- 
plain to  myself.  How  painful  must  be  to  you 
the  thought  of  having  loved  one  who  could  make 
such  a  return  for  your  generous  goodness  !  How 
must  you  have  allowed  yourselves^j^  CSP®*^^  ®^  ^ 
kindness  performed  tqjKMi^s  tbe.ntomtAingfateful 
of  men!  But  no;^%lnit^Iillave:Ae«W  bten,  and 
will  never  be.  Could  I  belfeve  thUt  you  still  re- 
tained only  a  few  sparks  of  that  warm^  which 
you  formerly  cherished  towards'^m^,  I  would  de- 
mand that  you  should  put  my  heart  to  the  se- 
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'nrost  testf  and  allow  me  by  aome  meana  to  re- 
triere  my  past  neglect. 

But  enough  of  an  affair  in  which  I  have  played 
■o  aorry  a  part. 

When  I  confeee  to  you  that  your  letters  and 
pnaents  were  the  moat  agreeable  of  aught  that 
has  hiq>pened  to  me  either  before  or  since  in  the 
whole  period  of  my  authorship,  that  their  joyful 
appearance  indemnified  me  for  the  many  painful 
iriala  which  attended  me  in  youth,  that,  (I  say 
not  too  moch,)  you  may  ascribe  it  to  yourselves 
if  I  recall  the  curse  upon  my  luckless  calling  of 
poet,  extorted  from  my  heart  by  the  contradic- 
tions of  my  fate  ; — when  I  say  this  to  you,  I 
know  that  you  will  not  repent  of  your  kindness 
towaida  me.  If  such  men,  such  beautiful  souls, 
reward  not  the  poet,  who  then  shall  reward  him. 

I  had  hoped,  not  without  grounds,  to  see  you 
this  year  face  to  face,  whilst  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  my  going  to  Berlin.  The  occurrence  of 
eertain  circumstances  must  postpone  this,  at  least 
for  a  year ;  yet  it  might  come  about  that  I  shall 
visit  Leipsic  at  the  fair.  What  a  joyful  moment 
eonld  I  meet  you  there,  and  your  real  presence 
edipee  even  the  jojrful  recollection  of  your  ima- 
ges ! — Misma  and  Dcra  must  let  it  pass  should 
they  sorprise  me  amid  my  new  poetic  ideals,  with 
a  little  theft  upon  their  images. 

I  know  not  whether  you,  my  most  valued 
fiienda,  will  consider  me,  after  my  past  conduct, 
as  worthy  of  a  continuation  of  your  regards,  and 
of  a  farther  conespondence,  yet  I  beg  it  of  yon 
with  aC  warmth.  Only  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  me  and  my  peculiar  manner  of  being, 
restore  to  you  some  shadow  of  Aat  idea 
you  once  conceived  of  me.  I  have  en- 
joyed few  pleasures  in  life,  but,  (and  this  is  the 
prondest  I  can  say  of  myself,)  I  owe  those  few 
ID  my  heart. 

You  here  receive  something  new  from  my  pen, 
the  announcement  of  a  Journal.  It  may  surprise 
yon  that  I  should  play  also  this  part  in  the  world, 
bat  perhaps  it  may  yet  be  reconciled  to  your  ideas. 
Besides,  the  German  public  compels  its  author  to 
make  his  election  not  according  to  the  aim  of  his 
genius,  but  the  speculations  of  the  trade.  I  shall 
bestow  upon  this  Thalia  all  my  powers ;  still  I 
do  not  deny,  could  I  have  acted  independently 
of  pecuniary  considerations,  I  shonld  have  em- 
ployed them  in  another  sphere. 

Could  I,  by  a  few  lines,  be  assured  of  your  for- 
giveness, a  second  letter  would  follow  this  in 
quick  succession.  Ladies  are  sometimes  less  for- 
giving than  men ;  therefore  must  I  read  the  par- 
don subscribed  also  by  their  fair  hands. 
Ir^th  unfailing  esteem, 
Yours, 

Schiller. 


CHARACTER  OF  ^^FESTUS." 

•*A  POEM." 

Who  has  not  heard  of  **  Festus  ?**  It  has  won 

Its  way  into  the  Literary  World, 

Spite  of  it*  faults,  by  the  sheer  force  of  Genius ; 

Till  it  stands  side  by  side  with  "  The  Excursion," 

Even  in  Gil  fill  an's  judgment,  and  above  it, 

As  the  great  Poena  of  this  century, 

In  the  esteem  of  others,  who  still  dread 

Its  influence  for  Evil.    While  the  world 

Is  thus  divided  on  it,  let  me  speak 

My  own  opinion  in  your  listening  ear. 

It  is  a  book  sacred  in  its  Intention — 

And  should  for  this  receive  our  just  respect, 

Whatever  perilous  errors  it  contains. 

Few  like  its  author  under  twenty  years. 

Endowed  with  Poetry*s  divinest  gifts. 

Have  aimed  so  high  and  worthily  as  he, 

To  serve  Goo  sacredly  as  *'  Poet  Priest.'* 

And  few  thus  aiming,  have  brought  such  rich  fniita 

Of  three  yesn'  toil,  and  oflfered  them  to  God. 

Yet  should  he  have  more  sacredly  remembered 

The  Law  and  Testimony  of  God'b  woid, 

In  entering  on  a  labor  so  august. 

Above  the  reach  of  Arch- Angelic  reason ; 

Nor  offered  aught  to  God  in  sacrifice, 

But  Truth  from  Heaven  descended,  and  declared 

Alone  accepted  by  the  God  of  Truth.  , 

The  first-bom  son  of  Adam  failed  in  this ; 

And  bis  rich  offering,  on  God*8  altar  laid. 

Fruit  of  his  toil  and  aweat,  young  Nature^  pride 

And  clustering  glory,  won  not  Heaven's  regard. 

It  is  a  book  of  rare  Imagination — 

Vast,  daring,  strong,  rich,  tender,  beautiful. 

Like  Dante  or  like  Milton  in  its  range 

Exploring  Heaven,  Earth,  Air,  Sea,  Centrst  Hell, 

All  visible  things,  and  all  invisible  ; 

Inspired,  creative ;  brightening,  beautifying ; 

Yet  daxzling  sometimes  and  bewildering 

Like  a  mock  sun  upon  the  lofty  tops 

Of  snow*clad  mountains,  to  the  traveller. 

Yet  when  it  sloops  to  paint  the  living  world 

Of  Nature,  in  communion  with  the  thoughts 

And  sentiments  of  pure  and  noble  souls. 

How  true  its  touch,  how  free,  and  yet  how  firns  ! 

How  all  the  beauties  of  creation  rise 

Fresh  as  the  morning,  delicate  as  dew. 

Gay  as  the  flowers,  and  glorious  as  the  streams, 

Rich  as  the  music  of  the  birds  and  breeze. 

Solemn  as  Night,  with  shadows  and  with  slan. 

And  silent  thoughts  of  worlds  beyond  the  gravey 

And  Him  who  dwelleih  in  Eternity  ! 

How  nations  rise  with  their  peculiar  traits  ! 

How  pass  before  us  all  the  castes  of  men ! 

How  every  type  of  feeling  and  of  dreed. 

Finds  ita  fit  lime  and  tongue  of  utterance  ! 

And  Woman,  lovely  Woman  I  how  she  smile* 

Upon  us  in  her  every  phase  of  Beauty  1 

Now  pure  as  Clara,  true  as  Angela, 

Tender  as  Marian,  passionate  as  Elissa, 

Witty  and  wise  and  musical  as  Helen  : 

But  trustful,  fond,  and  ever  faithful  still. 

Exalted  hy  religious  sentiment. 

And  loving  on,  in  hope  of  love  forever ! 
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It  is  a  book  sublime  in  its  Religion— 

Treating  of  GoD*s  mysterious  Providence, 

In  the  probation  of  Immortal  Mind ; 

The  Ministry  of  Evil,  and  its  End— 

The  high  perfection  of  the  Soul  Elect. 

In  almost  all  its  glowing  sentiments 

Most  orthodox,  most  evangelical ; 

Yet  through  "philosophy  and  vain  deceit," 

Erring  with  mighty  Origen  of  old, 

In  love  with  **  charitable  heresies." 

As  if  there  could  be  aught  of  Charity, 

In  contradiction  to  the  Truth  of  God, 

And  the  pure  MoraU  which  his  dying  sou 

Sealed  with  the  Sanctions  of  Eternity  ! 

Yet  there  are  bursts  of  eloquent  love  and  pride. 

Throughout,  most  true  to  the  experience 

Of  saints  who  lived  on  earth  the  life  of  Heaven, 

Mingling  devoutly  with  the  sweetest  strains 

Of  Moses,  David,  Paul,  Isaiah  and  John ; 

Broken  only  by  a  liold  irreverence 

At  times,  engendered  from  another  source. 

Of  which  DO  likeness  can  be  found  in  them, 

l/Vhich  jars  harsh  discord  on  the  Heaven-tuned  heart. 

It  is  a  book  of  deep  Philosophy — 

Profound  in  insight,  clear  and  luminous 

In  exposition.    Pregnant  passages 

Appear  on  almost  every  page,  condensed 

Into  a  single  line.    Not  much-tried  Job, 

Nor  all  experimenting  Solomon, 

Seem  richer  in  proverbial  wisdom,  fit 

For  all  the  multifarious  scenes  of  life. 

Yet  leading  onward  to  eternity, 

And  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

And  there  are  subtlest  reasonings— first  at  war 

With  Guilty  Passion  in  its  Protean  forms. 

Then  warmed  and  warped  by  Evils  they  assail. 

And  wrecked  like  some  strong  line  of  battle  ship 

By  the  explosion  of  a  magazine, 

On  sudden  thunder  gust  from  day  o*erhot. 

It  is  a  book  whose  high  Dramatic  power 
At  times  approaches  Shakspeare — on  a  theme 
More  sweet  than  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
More  spiritual  than  the  Midsummer  Dream, 
Far  more  magnificent  and  tragical 
Than  haunted  Hamlet,  or  forsaken  Lear, 
Or  duped  Othello,  or  blood-stained  Macbeth. 
Yet  strangely  turning  Tragedy  to  Farce, 
The  solemn  Tragedy  of  Human  time, 
The  last  great  Judgment  and  its  sure  awards ! 
The  highest  aim  of  its  delineations 
Is  not,  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  to  portray 
Man  as  he  is — ^the  evil  and  the  good. 
As  they  are  foumi  commingled  in  the  world, 
In  all  diversities  of  character 
Distinct  and  individual — and  their  end 
In  harmony  therewith,  at  least  hereafter, 
Under  the  moral  government  of  God- 
But  to  combine  all  characters  in  one, 
A  soul  elect  of  God,  exalted,  pure. 
By  the  All  Holy  sanctified;  yet  proud. 
Tempted,  deceived,  and  with  perverted  mind, 
Still  doing  evil,  hoping  good  may  come  I 
To  link  the  Christ  of  God  with  Belial ! 
Mould  stubborn,  unassimilating  facts 
To  this  fond  theory — most  perilous 
In  lofty  souls — most  certain  to  corrupt 
The  baser  sort  to  ruin — yet  promise  all, 
Both  good  and  bad,  including  Lucifer, 


A  common  destiny  in  endless  bliss! 

What  more  could  Satan  promise,  for  his  ends, 

When,  to  deceive,  arrayed  in  robes  of  light? 

The  root  of  all  its  most  imposing  errors 

Is  a  **  God-fixed  Necessity"  of  Sin. 

From  this  false  postulate,  advanced  in  foim 

As  if  self-evident,  or  subtly  argued 

Not  only  from  the  lips  of  Lucifer, 

Or  tempted  Festns,  but,  most  horrible ! 

From  his  angelic  mother  in  the  skies — 

Spring  the  rank  weeds  end  poisonous  flowers  amid 

The  pure  blooms  of  a  Paradise  of  God, 

Here  planted  by  a  master  Poet*s  hand. 

This  once  eradicated  by  the  power 

Of  Christian  Wisdom,  all  beside  is  pure. 

And  sweet  as  pure,  like  Eden  at  its  birth. 

The  morning  mists  of  Error  cleared  away. 

Great  truths  appear  in  Earth  and  in  the  Ueareos, 

Shining  in  aunligbt  with  a  diamond  brightness. 

And  pure  bright  Truth  is,  and  must  be,  immortal  I 

Lexmgtimj  Vu,  Dee.  1,  1846. 


HMRY  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER. 

Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  who  lately  died  at 
Winchester,  in  the  6dth  year  of  hie  age,  was  bom 
at  Matoax,  in  the  county  of  Chesterfield,  on  the 
29th  of  December  1780.  His  father,  St.  George 
Tucker,  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Bermuda ; 
and  having  been  educated  at  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam if  Mary,  he  remained  in  Virginia  where  he, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  filled  several  high  ju- 
dicial offices,  as  that  of  Professor  of  Law,  and 
where  he  married  Mrs.  Randolph,  the  mother  of 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  as  well  as  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice.  This  lady,  much 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  wit  and  force  of  char- 
acter, died  at  the  early  age  of  36. 

When  Judge  Henry  Tucker  was  about  nine 
years  of  age  his  father  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Law  in  William  &  Mary,  and  consequently 
became  a  resident  of  Williamsbiurg.  His  son 
there  went  through  a  thorough  course  of  classical 
instruction,  first  in  the  Grammar  school  attached 
to  the  college,  and  then  in  the  College  itself,  un- 
der the  Rev.  Mr.  Bracken,  the  senior  Professor 
of  Humanity. 

On  obtaining  a  license  to  practise  law  in  1802, 
Mr.  Tucker  settled  in  Winchester,  where,  in 
1806,  he  married  Miss  Hunter.  He  was  very 
successful  in  his  profession;  and,  in  1807,  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  two  or 
three  speeches  on  important  subjects  at  the  en- 
suing session,  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
political  independence  as  well  as  ability. 

In  the  war  with  great  Britain,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  he  raised  a  volunteer  troop  of  cav- 
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airy,  and  was  at  Baldmore  when  the  Brituh  were 
there  repulsed  in  1814.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
his  military  career,  though  brief,  was  meritorious, 
from  the  friets  that  in  the  succeeding  year  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  in  the  year  after  was 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  Brigadier  General. 

He  condnned  four  years  in  Congress,  where, 
among  his  intimate  associates,  were  his  brother, 
John  Randolph,  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Boiling  Robertson  of  Louisiana. 
As  chairman  of  a  committee  he  made  an  argu*' 
mentatiye  report,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
Congress  possessed  the  power,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  construct  roads  and  canals,  toith  the 
caasen/  of  the  States  they  pass  through.  He  was 
also  one  of  those  republicans  who  voted  in  1816 
in  favor  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  then 
deemed  indispensable  by  Mr.  Dallas,  to  reestab- 
lish a  sonnd  currency  throughout  the  union,  and 
to  secure  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue. 

These  views  of  the  Constitution,  as  frankly 
avowed  as  they  were  deliberately  and  consoien- 
tiously  formed  were  in  conflict  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  politicians  then  in  the  ascendant  in 
his  native  State,  and  they  probably  decided  his 
subsequent  destiny  as  a  public  man.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  more  than  once 
prevented  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  his  appointment  to  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court. 

The  memorable  law  by  which  members  of 
Congress  were  to  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  $1,500 
per  annum,  instead  of  a  per  diem  allowance  of 
six  dollars,  passed  While  he  was  a  member.  He 
not  only  voted  against  it,  but  after  it  passed,  with 
a  fastidious  honor,  he  refused  to  receive  the  ex- 
tra allowance  which  yet  reniains  in  the  Treasury. 
In  this  course  it  is  believed  that  he  stood  alone. 

In  1819  he  quitted  Congress  to  return  to  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  in  1S23-4  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  for  the  Winchester  District. 
In  the  following  year  he  established  a  law  school, 
to  winch  his  reputation  soon  attracted  students 
firom  every  part  of  the  State,  and  even  from 
other  States.  He  ifaad  af(^rwards  the  pleasuris 
of  seeing  among  those  who  bad  been  his  pupils 
several  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  councils. 

•  •  *  • 

of  their  country. 

This  school  was  coaitinued  untQ  1831,  when 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. As  he  was  now  compelled  to  pass  most 
of  his  time  in  Richmond,  he,  after  a  whiles  be- 
came a  resident  of  that  ci»f.  In  the  year  that 
he  received  the  laai  appointment,  CJenetal  Jack-> 
iD'n  offered  liim  the*  place  of  Attorney  General, 
which,  on  his  refusal,  was  aftenvard»  given  to 
Mr.  Tan^  now  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U'nited 
States.  Ten  yean  afterwards  he  ^  was  induced 
to  atcepi  the  piof^isonhip  of  14w  in  the  Unjver- 
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sity  of  Virginia,  which  office  he  had  previously 
refused  in  the  life  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  this 
situation  he  did  not  long  enjoy  health,  and  in  four 
years,  the  progress  of  his  disease  compelled  him 
to  resign.  He  lingered  three  years  longer,  and 
terminated  his  busy,  well-spent  life  on  die  28th 
day  of  August  last. 

To  a  very  pleasing  exterior,  both  in  face  and 
figure,  Judge  Tucker  added  an  address  and  man- 
ners that  are  rarely  equalled ;  for  besides  being  a 
strict  observer  of  the  conventional  rules  of  good 
breeding,  he  possessed  that  higher  order  of  po- 
liteness which  nothing  but  genuine  benevolence 
and  great  delicacy  of  tact  can  give.  Perhaps 
his  moststriking  characteristic  was  an  affectionate 
disposition ;  aud  it  was  his  never-failing  flow  of 
kindness,  and  desire  to  see  others  happy,  that  so 
admirably  fitted  him  for  all  the  duties  of  fireside 
life.  Certainly  no  one  ever  discharged  those  of 
husband,  parent  master,  or  friend,  more  cordially, 
more  faithfully,  or  with  better  grace.  The  love 
he  so  fervently  felt,  was,  as  is  usual,  cordially  re- 
ciprocated, and  in  some  instances  amounted  al- 
most to  idolatry. 

Such  was  his  very  amiable  temper  as  well  as 
scrupulous  propriety,  that  when  a  personal  alter- 
cation arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
tween his  brother,  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, of  Louisiana,  he  maintained  his  friendly 
relations  with  Mr.  Robertson  without  giving  of- 
fence to  the  very  irritable  and  somewhat  exact- 
ing disposition  of  his  brother. 

But  with  all  this  blandness  of  feeling — ^this  love 
of  conciliation  and  peace — ^he  never  hesitated  to 
differ  from  his  political  associates  when  his  judg- 
ment told  him  they  were  wrong.  It  was  thus 
that  he  had  maintained  the  federal  powerto  make 
roads  and  canals ;  had  voted  for  an  United  States 
Bank ;  and  had  opposed  the  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation, though  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  most 
devoted  friends.  But  wiule  he  thus  fearlessly 
differed  from  his  party  on  particular  occasAns, 
agreeing  with  them  in  the  main,  he  remained  at- 
tached to  them  and  voted  with  them  throtrgh  11^. 

His  mind,  while  it  was  vigorous,  discrimina- 
ting and  comprehensive,,  was  yet  more  distin- 
guished for  its  polish  and  its  exquisite  taste.  Bis 
style  was  at  once  easy,  natural  and  graceful. 
Both  in  speaking  and  writing,  perspicuity,  eln- 
gance  and  good  sense  were  the  predondnant 
qualities^  While  he  conducted  a  law  school  he 
published  two  volumes  of  commentaries  on  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  which  soon  became  a  hand- 
book for  the.  practitioner  in  that  State,  and  still 
so  continucnk  This  work,  and  a  few  of  his  Inc- 
turos  delivered  at  the  Universi^  of  Virginia,  and 
some  fiigitive  essays,  are  the  only  monuments  he 
has  left  of  ids  professional  or  literary  talent.  He 
had  a  very  i»»dy.  tfiSent  at  vemifieation,  which 
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was  often  exercised  for  the  gratification  of  the 
social  circle  he  so  adorned.  His  taste  for  classi- 
cal studies  continued  through  life.  His  essays  at 
Latin  composition,  intended  only  for  the  eye  of 
his  friends,  were  rery  fsspectable.  In  no  pur- 
suit of  life  did  he  succeed  better  than  as  a  law 
lecturer ;  and  while  he  instructed  the  minds  of 
his  pupils,  hb  courtesy  and  almost  paternal  kind- 
ness, never  failed  to  win  their  hearts. 

Until  Judge  Tucker  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty, 
his  life  had  been  unusually  prosperous  and  happy. 
But  his  last  few  years  were  overclouded  by  dis- 
ease, and  the  anxieties  attending  a  lawsuit  of  a 
peculiarly  vexatious  character.  His  malady  was 
a  species  of  epilepsy,  of  a  mild  description  in- 
deed, but  evidently  impairing  his  memory,  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  vigor  of  his  mind.  Of  this 
he  was  not  unconscious,  and  the  fear  of  the  loss 
of  his  mental  faculties,  forever  haunted  his  imag- 
ination, until  life  became  a  burden  to  him.  Sen- 
sibly declining  in  body  and  mind,  he  earnestly 
wished  for  death  as  the  best  of  the  alternatives 
presented  to  him,  and  he  met  his  end  with  a  firm- 
ness and  resignation  which  never  deserted  him. 
He  left  a  widow,  two  daughters  and  six  sons, 
and  it  soothed  his  last  moments  to  be  surrounded 
by  all  those  cherished  objects  of  his  affection. 

Few  men  had  as  many  warm  personal  friends ; 
and,  judging  of  others'  charity  by  his  own,  he 
not  long  ago  said  to  a  friend,  that  he  "flattered 
himself  he  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world.*'  Cer- 
tainly the  memory  of  no  one  could  be  more  ven- 
erated by  those  to  whom  he  was  best  known ; 
and  to  them,  it  is  feared,  that  this  small  tribute 
from  one  who  loved  him,  will  appear  altogether 
inadequate  to  his  merits. 


A  load  sammoDS  it  boroe  like  a  Must  o*sr  tha  am, 
'Vhe  tomb  of  tha  Just  from  the  Motlen  to  free, 
0*er  Jeiunlem'a  walla  where  the  eieacenl  doth  gleaal^ 
The  flag  of  the  "  red  cron"  is  triumph  abaU  atiaam. 

Farewell  to  thee !  raaid  of  the  tower !  farewell  1 

There  are  panga  of  the  heart  whieh  the  longoe  caaaoi  tell^ 

And  Inoh  the  deep  giief  of  Ait  bosom  moat  be, 

Who  ia  torn  in  his  spirit*s  derotion  from  thee. 

P.  H.  H. 


THE  CBUSADER'S  SERENADE. 

The  sweet  star  that  is  beaming  on  evening's  still  sky. 
To  my  fancy  appeareth  less  bright  than  thine  eye, 
And  th^  muaieal  tones  are  more  pleasant  to  me, 
Than  the  warbling  of  aongsters  from  thicket  and  tree. 

On  thy  cheek  are  the  tinta  of  the  beautiful  flower, 
That  blooma  o*er  the  Tine-covered  sides  of  thy  bower, 
And  graceful  and  fair  as  a  spirit  of  light. 
Thy  form  erer  riseth  to  gladden  my  sight. 

Sweet  maid  of  the  tower,  adieu  to  thy  charms. 
For  the  tumult  of  campe  and  the  clangor  of  arma ; 
By  the  aide  of  my  lored-one  forsTer  I'd  stay, 
But  a  vMoa  of  gloiy  haa  called  ate  away. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  December,  1848. 

In  this  letter  I  shall  not  trouble  yon  with  poli- 
tics.   The  prediction  of  wom  yet  to  fall  vpon 
France  from  the  election  of  Louia  Napoleon,  the 
account  of  the  spread  of  democracy  on  the  con- 
tinent, its  excesses,  the  flight  of  the  Pope  from 
Rome,  the  civil  wars  of  Germany,  the  abdication 
of  Ferdinand  of  Austria, — all  these,  I  take  it, 
will  interest  the  generality  of  your  readen  leas 
than  a  chapter  from  Chateauhriand's  posthumous 
work,  particularly  concerning  the  United  States. 
A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Chateaubriand, 
which  occurred  4th  July  last,  the  journal  the 
Presse  conmienced  the  publication  of  bis  **  Me- 
moires  d'  outre-tombe,*'  or  *'  Memoirs  from  be- 
yond the  tomb."     The  reproduction  of  these 
Memoirs  in  any  other  form  being  forbidden  by 
the  company  to  which  the  copyright  belongs,  they 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  regular  Tolumes.    The 
fleeting,  but  popular  feuilUUm  of  the  Prtsse  is 
eagerly  resorted  to  by  the  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  illustrious  deceased.    Four  years  ago  the 
Presse  purchased  the  right  of  first  publishing  these 
Memoirs,  upon  the  condition  that  the  publication 
should  not  be  commenced  till  after  the  death  of 
the  author.    The  price  then  paid  for  this  privi- 
lege is  understood  to  have  been  96,000  francs, 
(about  $19,000.)     Chateaubriand  was  never  so 
highly  thought  of  abroad  as  in  France.    Though 
for  many  years  he  has  lived  a  perfectly  retired 
life,  taking  no  part,  and  apparently  no  interest, 
in  the  events  transpiring  around  him,  he  was  re- 
garded with  a  veneration  little  short  of  worship. 
The  Memoirs,  if  what  has  yet  been  published  may 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  the  whole,  will  hardly 
bring  a  great  accession  to  his  world-wide  fame. 
A  chapter  devoted  to  the  United  States  I  am 
about  to  translate  for  the  Messenger.    It  was 
written,  as  appears  by  the  date,  in  1822.    It  is 
curious  as  a  critique  upon  the  United  States  and. 
their  institutions.   It  is  intoresting  as  issuing  from 
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ihe  ilfawtrious  C^afiemoluriaiid,  but  pofltesMS  very 
Utile  value  as  the  result  of  the  reflectioos  of  a 
M^e  and  phihisopher.  It  hears  too  evideatly 
ihe  mark  of  the  poiitieal  school  in  which  the  au- 
thor receiyed  his  early  and  abiding  impresuons. 
I  doaht  if  any  one  can  read  the  chapter,  even 
remenibering  the  date,  A.  D.,  182S2,  without  a 
anile,  which  the  illustrious  author  of  the  *^  Me- 
mrirtB  d* omtrt-'tomht^^  would  deem  any  thing 
bat  complimentary. 

Be  says  touching  these  Memoirs,  in  the  pre- 
Isce  written  14th  April,  1846,  that  hard  necemity, 
which  tbffongh  his  whole  life  had  kept  foot  upon 
Im  thraat,  had  compelled  him  to  sell  them.  **  No- 
body can  know  What  I  suffered  in  being  obliged 
to  mortgage  my  tomb."  His  design  had  been 
k»  leaTo  the  Memoirs  to  Madame  de  Chateaubri- 
end ;  who  would  have  used  her  discretion  in  pub- 
liihing  or  suppressing  them.  If  he  were  still 
master  of  them  he  would,  he  says,  either  keep 
them  in  manuscript,  or  forbid  their  publication 
till  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years.  *'  The  Memoirs 
have  been  written,'*  he  continues,  **  at  different 
specks  and  in  different  countries.  Hence  the 
necessary  prologues  which  describe  the  places 
where  I  happened  to  be  and  the  thouarhts  which 
eeenpied  me  at  the  moment'  of  resuming  the 
thread  of  my  narrative.  It  is  thus  that  the 
ehangiag  forms  of  my  life  are  mingled  one  with 
another.  In  my  moments  of  prosperity  I  have 
had  to  speak  of  my  days  of  adversity :  and  in 
deep  ailliction  I  have  had  to  wander  back  to  and 
deserihe  my  hours  of  happiness.  My  youth  pen- 
etrating my  old  age,  the  grave  oKperience  of  years 
saddening  the  frivolity  of  youth,  the  rays  of  my 
san,  from  its  anrsra  to  its  setting,  crossing  and 
miaglittg  with  each  other,  have  prodi^ced  in  my 
recital  a  sort  of  confusion,  or  if  you  please,  a 
sort  of  undefinable  unity.  My  cradle  has  some- 
thing of  my  tomb :  my  tomb  has  something  of 
my  cradle.  My  sufferings  become  pleasures,  my 
pleasures,  pains,  so  that  after  reading  my  Me- 
moirs 1  hardly  know  whether  they  proceed  from 
a  brown  or  a  hoary  head.  I  know  not  whether 
this  sidon^  will  please  or  displeass.  There  was 
no  help  for  it.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  inconstancy 
of  my  fate.  The  tempests  have  often  left  me  no 
table  whereon  to  write  save  the  breakers  which 
wrecked  me.  I  have  been  urged  to  publish  du- 
ring my  life  certain  portions  of  these  Afemotrs. 
I  prefer  to  speak  from  my  grave.  My  narrative 
will  then  be  accompanied  by  those  voices  which 
are  sacred,  because  thay  issue  from  the  tomb. 
If  I  have  sufiered  sufficiently  in  this  world  to  be- 
come a  blessed  shade,  in  the  next,  a  ray  darting 
from  the  £lysian  Fields,  shall  shed  upon  my  last 
pictures  a  protecting  light.  Life  becomes  me  ill. 
Perhaps  death  will  be  more  graceful."  M.  Cha- 
teaabriand  then  with  a  volubility  and  want  of  se- 


quence which  I  must  think  find  their  excuse  rather 
in  his  seventy-eight  years,  than  in  the  necessities 
under  which  he  was  writing,  quotes  with  osten- 
tatious humility  a  flattering  letter  from  the  Mayor 
of  St.  Male,  written  i#October,  1831,  informing 
him  that  a  romantic  spot  on  the  sea-shore,  near 
that  town,  which  he  desired  to  have  for  a  grave* 
had  been  finally  secured  for  him :  and  he  thus 
concludes  his  preface — **  I  shall  rest  then  beside 
the  sea  I  have  so  much  loved  1  If  my  decease 
takes  place  out  of  France,  I  desire  that  my  body 
shall,  not  be  brought  back  to  my  country  till  fifty 
years  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  my 
death.  Let  my  remains  be  protected  from  sac- 
rilegious autopsy.  Let  no  one  take  the  trouble 
to  seek  in  my  icy  brain  and  in  my  extinguished 
heart,  the  mystery  of  my  being.  Death  reveals 
not  the  secrets  of  life.  The  idea  of  a  corpse 
travelling  post  is  horrible  to  me.  Bleached  and 
light  bones  may  be  easily  transported.  They 
will  be  less  fatigued  during  this  last  journey  than 
when  I  was  wearily  dragging  them  hither  and 
thither,  laden  with  my  sorrows." 

If  the  above  extract  had  formed  a  portion  of 
his  last  will  and  testament,  or  if  it  had  found 
place  in  a  diary,  the  private  record  of  current 
thoughts  and  feelings,  never  intended  to  meet 
the  public  eye,  it  would  have  legitimately  claim- 
ed the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  reader.  But 
it  was  written  only  two  years  ago,  the  matter  of 
the  grave  having  been  determined  seventeen 
years  ago.  He  knew  that  a  few  weeks  after  his 
death  it  would  be  published  as  the  feuilleton  of  a 
newspaper.  Was  he,  like  Alexander  D umas  and 
the  oiher  ftuilUUmiaU  of  the  Parisian  press,  stri- 
ving to  furnish  so  many  hundred  lines  in  consid- 
eration of  the  ninety-six  thousand  francs  receiv- 
ed ?  or  is  it  simply  to  be  deemed  the  egotistic 
garrulity  of  second  childhood  ?  I  adopt  the  lat- 
ter hypothesis  as  the  most  respectful  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Chateaubriand. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  extract  of  his  chap- 
ter on  the  United  States,  let  me  aid  him  in  giv- 
ing publicity  to  the  correction  of  an  error  into 
which  he  had  led  the  world  respecting  his  name 
and  age.  Chateaubriand,  it  seems,  was  an  au- 
thor of  world-wide  reputation  before  he  knew 
his  own  name  or  age.  He  publishes  verbatim 
an  extract  from  the  register  of  births  of  the  com- 
mune of  St.  Male,  where  he  was  born,  and  re- 
marks after  it — **It  is  perceived  that  I  have  been 
mistaken  in  my  published  works,  wherein  I  stats 
myself  to  have  been  bom  the  14th  October,  in- 
stead of  the  4th  October,  1768.  My  given  names 
are  Francois  Rsne^  and  not  Francois  Anh 
gutte.** 

He  farther  gives  some  interesting  information 
touching  the  origin  of  his  family  name.  It  turns 
out  to  be  a  much  more  common  name  in  th^ 
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United  States  than  most  of  us  had  supposed.     I 
add  a  passage  upon  this  subject : 

**  My  name  was  originally  written  Brien,  after- 
wards BrioKt  and  Brictnd,  «8  French  orthogra- 
phy changed.  William  oP  Brittany  writes  Caa- 
tum-Briani.  There  is  not  a  name  of  France 
which  does  not  offer  these  changes  of  letters. 
The  Brien  family  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  gave  their  name  to  a  consider- 
able chateau  in  Brittany,  and  this  chateau  be- 
came the  chief-place  of  fhe  Barony  of  Chateau- 
briand. The  arms  of  Chateaubriand  were  origi- 
nally pomme8  de  pin^*  with  the  motto,  **  Je  seme 
Tor.f  Geoffry,  baron  of  Chateaubriand,  accom- 
panied St  Louis  to  the  Holy  Land.  Made  pris- 
oner at  the  battle  of  Massoure,  he  returned  home, 
and  his  wife  Sybiile  died  of  joy  and  surprise  upon 
beholding  him  again.  St.  Louis  to  recompense 
his  services,  granted  to  Geoffry  and  his  heirs  in 
place  of  his  ancient  coat-of-arms  a  shield  of 
gules,  strewed  withjleurs  de  lys  of  gold.  Cuiet 
ejui  haeredihuif  attest  the  records  of  the  priory  of 
B6r6e,  sanetus  Ludovicus  turn  Franeorum  rex, 
propter  ejus  probitatem  in  armis  flores  lilii  ami, 
loco  pofnorum  pini  auri  conhi/tt." 

I  will  delay  no  longer  the  chapter  on  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  was  in  1790-01  that  Chateaubri- 
and visited  our  country. 

W.  W.  M. 


<<Heffloirg  from  Beyond  the  Tomb." 

BT    CHATKAUBRIAKD. 
VOLUME  II, 
"  LondoH'-from  April  to  September  1822. 


It 


'*  Why  is  it  that  the  solitudes  of  Erie  and  On- 
tario present  themselves  now  to  my  imagination 
with  a  charm  which  the  memory  of  the  brilliant 
Bosphorus  does  not  possess  ?  The  reason  is,  that 
when  travelling  in  the  United  States  I  was  yet 
full  of  illusions.  The  troubles  of  France  were 
eommeaciag  at  the  same  time  with  my  own  ex- 
istence. Nothing  was  finished  in  me,  nothiug 
finished  in  my  country.  The  memory  of  those 
days  is  sweet  to  me,  because  they  recidl  associa- 
tions of  family  and  of  youthful  pleasures.  Fif- 
teen years  later,  after  my  travels  in  the  Levant, 
the  Republic,  swollen  with  wrecks  and  with  tears, 
had  rushed,  like  a  torrent  of  the  deluge,  into 
Despotism.  I  no  longer  amused  myself  with 
chimeras ;  my  souvenirs,  taking  their  origin 
thenceforth  in  society  and  in  the  passions,  lost 
their  virgin  whiteness.    Disappointed  in  my  two 

*  Tbb  means  what  we  call  the  pim-bun,  or  cone  of  the 
pine  tree :  not  the  frait  pine-apple,  a  ftpccies  of  anujia. 
f  I  eow,  strew  er  scatter  gold. 


pilgrimages  to  the  West  and  to  the  East,  I  had 
not  discovered  the  passage  to  the  pole ;  I  had  not 
ravished  glory  from  the  banks  of  the  Niagara, 
whither  I  had  gone  to  seek  her :  and  I  had  left 
her  seated  upon  the  ruins  of  Athens. 

First  a  traveller  in  America,  then  a  soldier  in 
Europe,  I  pursued  to  the  end  neither  of  these 
careers.  An  Evil  Genius  snatched  from  me  the 
staff  and  the  sword,  and  placed  in  my  hand  the 
pen. 

It  was  after  fifteen  other  years  had  rolled  by  that 
I  found  myself  in  Sparta,  gazing  one  night  upon 
the  heavens,  and  thinking  of  the  countries  which 
had  formerly  witnessed  my  peaceful  or  troubled 
slumbers.  Amid  the  forests  of  Germany,  upon  the 
heaths  of  England,  on  the  fields  of  Italy,  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  I  had  hailed 
the  same  stars  which  I  then  saw  burning  over 
the  country  of  Helen  and  Menelaus.  But  why 
complain  to  the  stars,  those  unmoving  witnesses 
of  my  wandering  destiny  ?  One  day  they  will 
cease  to  be  weary  with  watching  me :  and  now, 
indifferent  to  my  fate,  I  will  not  ask  of  these 
stars  to  shed  upon  it  a  sweeter  influence,  or  to 
restore  to  me  that  portion  of  life  which  the  trav- 
eller leaves  in  the  regions  which  he  visits. 

Were  I  now  to  revisit  the  United  States  I 
should  not  recognize  them.  Where  I  left  forests, 
I  should  find  cultivated  fields :  where  I  cleared 
me  a  path  through  the  bush-wood,  I  shoidd  travel 
upon  high-ways.  At  Natchez,  where  stood  the 
hut  of  Celuta,  now  stands  a  city  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Chactas  might  be  at  present  a 
member  of  Congress.  I  have  recently  received 
a  pamphlet,  printed  among  the  Cherokees,  which, 
in  behalf  of  those  savages,  is  addressed  to  me  aa 
a  defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  There  is 
among  the  Muscogees,  the  Seminoles,  the  Chick- 
asaws,  a  City  of  Athens,  another  City  of  Mara- 
thon, another  of  Carthage,  another  of  Memphis, 
another  of  Sparta,  another  of  Florence.  You 
find  there  a  county  of  Columbia,  a  county  of 
Marengo.  The  glory  of  all  countries  has  placed 
a  name  in  those  very  solitudes  where  I  met 
father  Aubry  and  the  obscure  Atala.  Kentucky 
shows  a  Versailles,  and  a  territory  called  Bour- 
bon has  a  Paris  for  its  capital.  All  the  exiled 
and  all  the  oppressed  who  have  found  refuge  in 
America,  have  borne  there  the  memoiy  of  their 
country. 

•  #»**»  f^igi  Simoentis  aJ  undam 
Libabat  cineri  Androauiche. 

The  United  States  possess,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  liberty,  an  image  and  a  souvenir  of  nearly 
all  the  celebrated  places  of  antiquity  and  of  mod- 
em Europe.  In  the  garden  of  his  country-seat 
near  Rome,  Adrian  caused  to  be  imitated  all  the 
monuments  of  his  empire. 
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Tliiffty^throe  highways  now  lead  firom  Wash- 
uftg^too,  aa  fonneriy  Roman  roads  started  from 
tbe  capita].  They  end,  after  nomeroiis  ramifiea- 
tions,  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  Unioni  and  trace 
fines  of  communieation  25,747  miles  in  length. 
Upon  a  great  number  of  these  roads  posts  are 
established.  One  may  take  the  stage  for  Ohio  or 
for  Niagara,  as  in  my  time  one  took  a  guide  or  an 
Indian  interpreter.  The  means  of  transport  are 
two  fold.  Lakes  and  rivers  exist  every  where 
coanected  by  canals.  One  may  travel,  beside 
the  highways,  in  row-boata  and  sail-boats,  or  in 
barges  drawn  by  horses,  or  in  steamers.  Fuel  is 
inexhaustible,  for  immense  forests  cover  mines  of 
coal  rising  to  the  very  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased every  ten  years  from  1790  to  1820  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  It  is  presumed  that 
in  1890  the  population  will  amount  to  12,875,000 
soole.  ^  Continuing  to  double  itself  every  twenty 
€▼0  years,  in  the  year  1855  it  will  have  reached 
25^750,000,  and  twenty-five  years  later,  in  1880 
it  will  exceed  50,000,000. 

This  human  sap  is  making  the  desert  to  bloom 
in  every  direction.'  The  lakes  of  Canada,  lately 
without  sails,  are  now  like  docks  where  frigates 
and  sloops  of  war,  cutters  and  barques,  are  con- 
tinaally  crossing  the  paths  of  the  Indian  skifis 
and  canoes,  as  the  ships  and  galleys  mingle  with 
shallops,  punks  and  long-boats  in  the  waters  of 
Constantinople.  The  Mississippi,  the  Missouri 
and  the  Ohio  no  longer  flow  in  solitude.  Ships 
ascend  them.  More  than  two  hundred  steam- 
boats impart  animation  to  their  banks. 

This  immense  internal  navigation,  which  alone 
would  suffice  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  interrupts  not  at  all  their  foreign  com- 
merce. Their  ships  traverse  every  sea,  they  are 
engaged  in  every  species  of  adventure,  bearing 
the  star-spangled  banner  from  the  West  to  those 
shores  of  the  East,  which  have  never  known 
other  than  the  state  of  slavery. 

To  complete  this  surprising  picture,  one  must 
figure  to  himself  cities  like  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
New  Orleans,  lighted  at  night,  filled  with  horses 
and  carriages,  adorned  with  Cafes,  musetims, 
fibraries,  dancing-rooms,  theatres,  and  ofiering 
all  the  enjoyments  of  luxury. 

Still  you  must  not  seek  in  the  United  States 
for  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  other 
created  beings,  for  that  which  is  his  certificate  of 
immortality,  which  is  the  ornament  of  hb  days. 
Letters  are  unknown  in  the  new  republic,  al- 
though they  are  invited  there  by  a  <^rowd  of  lite- 
rary institutions.  The  American  has  substituted 
positive  for  intellectual  operations.  But  do  not 
impute  to  inferiority  hb  mediocrity  in  the  Arts : 
for  it  is  not  in  that  quarter  that  he  has  directed 


his  attention.  Thrown  by  various  causes  upon 
a  desert  soil,  agriculture  and  commerce  have 
been  the  object  of  his,  care.  One  must  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  before  he  can  become  a 
thinker.  Before  planting  trees,  he  must  fell  the 
forest  and  till  the  earth.  The  original  colonists^ 
whose  minds  were  so  engrossed  with  religioua 
controversies,  carried,  it  is  true,  the  passion  for 
dispute  into  the  bosom  of  these  forests :  but  they 
had  to  proceed  immediately,  axe  upon  the  shoul- 
der, to  the  conquest  of  the  wilds ;  and  their  only 
pulpit,  in  the  intervals  of  labor,  was  the  elm  tree 
they  were  hewing.  The  Americans,  as  a  people* 
have  not  passed  through  the  several  stages  of 
age.  They  left  in  Europe  their  childhood  and 
youth.  The  innocent  accents  of  the  cradle  are 
unknown  to  them.  They  never  tasted  the  sweets 
of  tbe  domestic  fireside,  unaccompanied  with  re- 
gret of  a  country  they  had  never  seen,  which 
they  were  never  to  see ;  and  whose  charms,  as 
recounted  to  them  in  stories,  they  sighed  for  in 
vain.^ 

There  is  not  in  the  new  Continent  either  clas- 
sic, romantic,  or  Indian  literature.  For  classic 
literature  the  Americans  have  no  models;  for 
romantic  they  have  no  middle  age ;  for  Indian  the 
Americans  despise  the  savages  and  hold  tbe  for- 
ests in  horror,  as  they  would  a  prison  in  which  it 
had  been  intended  to  confine  them. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  substantive  literature,  a 
literature  properly  so  called,  that  it  is  to  be  found 
in  America.  It  is  a  literature  of  working-meB« 
of  merchants,  of  sailors,  of  tillers  of  the  earth. 
The  Americans  only  succeed  in  mechanics  and 
the  sciences,  because  the  sciences  have  their  ma- 
terial side.  Franklin  and  Fulton  seized  light- 
ning and  steam  for  the  benefit  of  men.  It  be- 
longed to  America  to  endow  the  worid  with  the 
discovery,  by  the  aid  of  which  no  continent  can 
henceforth  escape  the  researches  of  the  naviga^ 
tor.  Poetry  and  the  imagination,  cultivated  by 
a  very  small  number  of  men  of  leisure,  are  re- 
garded in  the  United  States  as  puerilities  of  the 
eariiest  and  latest  stages  of  life.  But  the  Amer- 
icans have  never  had  an  infancy,  nor  have  they 
yet  had  an  old  age. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  men  engaged  in 
serious  studies  must  have  necessarily  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  country  in  order 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them.  They  must 
have  been  actors  in  their  revolution.  But  it  is 
sad  to  remark  the  prompt  degeneracy  of  talent 
which  has  taken  place  from  the  earlier  men  of 
the  American  revolution  to  those  of  later  days. 
Yet  the  latter  immediately  succeed  the  former. 
The  first  presidents  of  the  republic  have  a  reli- 
gious, simple,  elevated,  calm  character,  of  which 
is  found  no  trace  in  the  bloody  turmoils  of  our 
own  republic  and  revolution.    The  solitude  wif 
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which  the  AmerieanB  were  surrounded  reacted 
upon  their  own  nature :  and  they  worked  out 
their  liberty  in  silence.  Washington^B  farewell 
addroM  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  might 
have  been  pronounced  by  the  gravest  personages 
of  antiquity.  /*How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my 
oAeial  duties,'*  says  the  General  **  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delin- 
eated, the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of 
my  conductmnst  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world. 
To  myself  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience 
is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided 
by  them. 

"Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  ad- 
ministration, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional 
error,  I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  many 
defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have 
committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be, 
I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  miti- 
gate the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  shall 
iJso  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country 
will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence  ; 
and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedica- 
ted to  its  service  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of 
rest. 

Jefferson,  in  his  residence  at  Monticello,  writes, 
after  the  death  of  one  of  his  two  children, 

**  My  loss  is  great  indeed.  Others  may  lose  of 
their  abundance,  but  I,  of  my  want,  have  lost 
even  the  half  of  all  I  had.  My  evening  prospects 
now  hang  on  the  slender  thread  of  a  single  life. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  destined  to  see  even  this  last 
cord  of  parental  affection  broken." 

Philosophy,  rarely  affecting,  is  so  here  to  a 
sovereign  degree.  This  is  not  the  idle  plaint  of 
recluse  who  had  never  borne  his  part  in  the  strifes 
of  life.  Jefferson  died  4th  July,  1826,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his 
country^  independence.  His  remains  repose 
beneath  a  single  stone,  having  for  epitaph  only 
these  words, 

Thomas  Jefferson 
Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.* 

Pericles  and  Demosthenes  had  pronounced  the 
ftmeral  oration  of  the  young  Greeks  who  fell  for 
a  people  which  disappeared  soon  after  them. 
Brackenridge,  in  1827,  celebrated  the  death  of  the 
young  Americans  from  whose  blood  a  people  has 
started  forth. 

*  M.  CbHtcaubriand  has  not  correctly  quoted  the  inscrip- 
tion on  Mr.  Jefferson's  tomb.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Here  lies  buried 
Thomas  Jefferson 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence, 

Of  ihe  Siatuteof  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


I  There  is  a  gallery  of  the  portraits  of 
guished  Americans  in  four  volumes  octavo :  «JMi 
more  singular  still,  a  biography  containing  the 
lives  of  more  than  a  hundred  principal  Indii 
chiefr.  Logan,  chief  of  Virginia,  pronounced 
fore  Lord  Dunmore  these  words  : 

*'  Colonel  Cresap  the  last  Spring,  in  cold  blood 
and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  o€ 
Logan  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children* 
There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins 
of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for 
revenge — I  have  sought  it ;  I  have  killed  many  : 
I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my 
country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  fealt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his 
heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for 
Logan  ?  Not  one." 

Without  loving  nature  the  Americans  have  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  Natural  History. 
Townsend,  starting  from  Philadelphia,  has  trav- 
ersed a-foot  the  regions  which  separate  the  At* 
lantic  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  committed  to 
a  diary  his  numerous  observations.  Thomas 
Say,  a  traveller  in  Florida,  and  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  has  published  a  work  upon  Americaa 
entomology.  Wilson,  a  weaver,  turned  author, 
has  some  tolerably  finished  paintings. 

Coming  now  to  literature,  properly  so  called, 
though  it  be,  indeed,  but  a  small  afiair,  there  ars 
nevertheless  some  writers  to  be  cited  in  the  order 
of  novelists  and  poets.  The  son  of  a  Quaker, 
Brown,  is  the  author  of  Widand^  which  Wieland 
is  the  source  and  model  of  the  romances  of  the 
New  School.  Unlike  his  countrymen,  "I  pre* 
for,"  said  Brown,  **  wandering  in  the  forests  to 
threshing  wheat."  Wieland — the  hero  of  the 
story,  is  a  Puritan  whom  heaven  has  commanded 
to  slay  his  wife. 

**  *  I  brought  thee  hither  to  fulfil  a  divine  com* 
mand.  I  am  appointed  thy  destroyer  and  de- 
stroy thee  I  must.'  Saying  this  I  seized  her 
wrists.  She  shrieked  aloud  and  endeavored  to 
free  herself  from  my  grasp :  but  her  efforts  were 
vain.  *  Surely,  surely,  Wieland,  thou  dost  not 
mean  it !  Am  I  not  thy  wife  ?  and  wouldst  thou 
kill  me  ?  Thou  wilt  not :  and  yet — ^I  see— thou 
art  Wieland  no  longer !  A  fury — resistless  and 
horrible  possesses  thee — spare  me-Hipare  me— 
help ! — help!'  Till  her  breath  was  stopped  she 
shrieked  for  help — ^for  mercy !"  Wieland  stran- 
gles his  wife  and  experiences  unspeakable  rap- 
ture beside  the  lifeless  corpse.  The  horror  of 
our  modern  inventions  is  here  surpassed.  Brown 
formed  himself  by  the  reading  of  Caleb  Williams ; 
and  he  imitated  in  Wieland  a  scene  of  OiktO/o, 
At  present  the  American  novelists.  Cooper  and 
Washington  Irving,  are  forced  to  betake  them* 
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amtw9^  to  Europe  to  find  cridciBm  uid  readers. 
Tko  tongue  of  the  great  EngUeh  writers  has  be- 
crtoUxed^  provmciaUudt  barbamedf  and  yet 
aeqiiired  no  energy  in  the  midst  of  viigin 
They  have  been  obliged  to  compile  a 
of  American  expressions. 
As  for  the  American  poets,  their  versification 
is  agreeablov  but  they  rise  little  above  the  com- 
■Km  lerel,  still  the  ode  7\>  tike  Evening  Wind-- 
Smn-fim  upon  the  MomUain — The  Ripukt,  and 
other  poems  are  worth  reading.  Halleck 
sung  the  death  of  Bozsaris,  and  George  Hill 
wsndered  among  the  ruins  of  Greece.  Of 
Athens  he  sings 

'*  Tbiere  ciu  the  qaeen  of  temples*— gray  and  lone. 
She,  like  ihe  last  of  an  imperial  linei 
Has  seen  her  sister  structures,  one  by  one, 
To  Time  their  gods  and  worshippers  resign.** 

It  is  pleasant  to  me  who  have  visited  as  a 
tmveller  the  shores  of  Hellas  and  Atlantis  to 
he«r  the  independent  voice  of  a  land  unknown 
So  antiquity,  mourning  over  die  lost  liberty  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Bangers  for  the  United  States. 

Will  Ameriea  preserve  its  form  of  government  ? 
Will  there  not  be  a  separation  of  the  States  ? 
not  a  deputy  firom  Virginia  already  advo- 
tiie  system  of  antique  liberty  with  slavery, 
the  oibpring  of  paganism,  against  a  deputy  from 
M—ssfhasetts,  who  argued  for  modem  liberty 
without  slaves,  such  as  christianiQr  has  ma^e  it  ? 
The  States  of  the  North  and  South,  are  they  not 
mppaood  to  each  other  in  character  and  interests  ? 
Will  not  the  States  of  the  West,  too  distant  from 
the  Atlantic,  desire  to  have  a  distinct  govern- 
ment ?  On  one  side,  is  the  Federal  Government 
snlBciently  strong  to  maintain  the  Union,  and 
confine  each  State  within  its  limits  ?  On  the  other, 
if  the  Executive  power  be  increased,  will  not 
despotism,  with  the  guards  and  privileges  of  the 
dictator,  be  the  result  ? 

The  isolation  of  the  United  States  has  allowed 
them  to  rise  and  flourish.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
diey  could  have  survived  and  grown  in  Europe. 
Federal  Switzerland  subsists  in  the  midst  of  us. 
Why  ?  Because  it  is  small,  poor,  occupying  a 
little  space  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  a  nur- 
sery of  soldiers  for  kings,  and  the  rendezvous  for 
fashionable  travellers. 

Separated  from  the  old  world,  the  population 
of  ihe  United  States  yet  inhabits  the  solitudes. 
Its  wilds  have  been  its  liberty.  But  already  the 
cenditions  of  its  existence  are  being  modified. 
The  existence  of  the  democracies  of  Mexico,  of 
Columbia,  of  Peru,  of  Chili  and  Buenos- Ayres, 
troubled  though  they  be,  is  a  danger.    So  long 


as  the  United  States  had  near  them  only  the 
colonies  of  a  trans-atlantic  kingdom,  no  serious 
war  was  probable.  But  now  are  not  rivalries  to 
be  apprehended  ?  Let  both  sides  rush  to  arms-; 
let  a  military  spirit  take  possession  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Washington,  and  some  great  captain 
may  arise  and  mount  the  throne.  Glory  loves 
crowns. 

I  have  said  that  the  States  of  the  North,  of  the 
South  and  of  the  West,  were  divided  in  inter- 
ests. Every  one  knows  this.  If  these  States 
secede  from  the  Union,  will  it  be  attempted  to  re- 
duce them  by  force  ?  Then  what  a  ferment  of 
hostilities  is  cast  into  the  social  body !  Will  the 
seceding  States  maintain  their  independence? 
Then  what  discords  will  burst  forth  among  the 
emancipated  States?  These  republics,  beyond 
seas,  disunited,  will  form  but  feeble  unities,  of 
no  weight  in  the  social  balance.  They  would, 
one  after  another,  be  subjugated  by  some  one  of 
the  republics.  (I  pass  without  allusion  to  the 
grave  subjects  of  foreign  alliances  and  interven- 
tions.) Kentucky,  peopled  by  a  more  rustic, 
hardy,  war-like  race  of  men«  would  seem  des- 
tined to  become  the  conquering  State.  In  this 
State,  which  would  swallow  up  the  rest,  the  power 
of  one  would  not  fail  to  erect  itself  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  power  of  all. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  dangers  of  war.  I  must 
also  speak  of  the  dangers  of  a  long  peace.  The 
United  States,  since  their  independence,  have, 
except  during  a  few  months,  enjoyed  the  most 
profound  peace.  While  a  hundred  battles  were 
shaking  Europe  to  its  foundatioDs,  they  were  cul- 
tivating their  fields  in  safety.  Hence  an  over- 
flowing of  population  and  wealth  with  all  the 
inconveniences  of  excess  of  riches  and  population. 
Suppose  hostilities  were  committed  upon  an 
unwarUke  people ;  can  they  resist  ?  Would  for- 
tunes and  habits  consent  to  sacrifices?  How 
forego  the  pleasant  habitudes,  the  comforts,  the 
indolent  ease  of  life  ?  China  and  India,  listless 
in  their  muslin,  have  been  ever  subjected  to  foreign 
domination.  The  condition  suited  to  a  free  society 
is  one  of  peace,  moderated  by  war,  and  of  war  tem- 
pered by  peace.  The  Americans  have  already 
worn  for  too  long  a  time,  without  interruption, 
the  olive  crown.  The  tree  which  furnishes  it  is 
not  indigenous  to  their  shores.  The  mercantile 
spirit  begins  to  invade  them.  Interest  is  becom- 
ing their  national  vice.  Already  the  play  of  the 
banks  of  the  diflbrent  states  is  producing  embar- 
rassment, and  bankruptcy  threatens  the  public 
fortune.  So  long  as  liberty  produces  gold,  an 
industrial  republic  performs  wonders ;  but  when 
the  gold  is  gained,  or  spent,  then  vanishes  its  love 
of  independence,  which  was  not  founded  upon 
moral  sendment,  but  was  the  product  of  the 
thirst  of  gain  and  of  the  passion  of  industry. 
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Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  create  a  feeling  of 
country  in  states  which  have  no  community  of 
religion  and  of  interests,  which  had  their  origin 
at  various  epochs,  from  various  sources,  which 
occupy  different  soils  and  live  nnder  different 
suns.  What  connection  can  there  be  between  a 
Frenchman  of  Louisiana,  a  Spaniard  of  Florida, 
a  German  of  New  York,  an  Englishman  of  New 
England,  Virginia,  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
are  all  accounted  Americans  ?  One  is  frivolous 
and  a  duelist;  another  is  Catholic,  lazy  and  proud; 
another  is  Lutheran,  cultivates  his  own  ground 
and  has  no  slaves;  another  is  Anglican,  a  planter 
and  slaveholder,  and  yet  another  is  Puritan  and 
commercial.  How  many  centuries  will  it  re- 
quire to  render  these  elements  homogeneous  ? 
An  aristocracy  begotten  of  gold  is  upon  the  eve 
of  appearing,  greedy  of  distinctions  and  fond  of 
titles.  It  is  supposed  that  a  general  level  exists 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  altogether  a  mis- 
take. There  are  circles  which  disdain  each  other 
and  hold  no  communication.  There  are  saloons, 
the  haughtiness  of  whose  masters  exceeds  that 
of  a  German  prince  of  sixteen  descents.  These 
plebeian  nobles  aspire  to  caste,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence  which  has  made  them  equal 
and  free.  Some  of  them  can  talk  of  nothing 
else  but  their  ancestors,  haughty  barons,  in  all 
probability  bastards,  and  companions  of  William 
the  Bastard.  They  parade  the  coats-of-arms  of 
the  old  world,  bedecked  with  serpents,  lizards, 
and  parroquets  of  the  new.  A  younger  son  from 
Gascony,  landing  upon  the  republican  shores  with 
nothing  but  his  cloak  and  umbrella,  if  he  takes 
car^  to  class  Marquis  to  his  name,  is  forthwith  a 
man  of  high  consideration  on  board  the  steam- 
boats. The  enormous  inequality  of  fortunes 
direatens  still  more  seriously  to  extinguish  the 
spirit  of  equality.  Certain  Americans  possess 
one  or  two  millions  income.  Already  the  Yan- 
kee of  high  life  can  no  longer  consent  to  livelike 
Franklin.  The  true  gendeman,  disgusted  with 
his  new  country,  comes  to  Europe  in  search  of 
the  old.  You  meet  him  in  the  hotels,  making, 
like  the  English,  fuU  of  extravagance iind  spleen, 
the  tour  of  Italy.  These  ramblers  from  Caroli- 
na or  Virginia  purchase  ruined  abbeys  in  France, 
and  ptant  English  gardens  with  American  trees 
at  Melnn.  Naples  sends  to  New  York  her  sing'*- 
ers  and  perfumers,  Paris  her  modistes  and  opera- 
dancers,  London  her  boxers  and  jockeys.  And 
with  all  her  exotic  pleasures  the  Union  is  not  gay. 
The  amusement  there  is  plunging  bver  the  cata- 
ract of  Niagara  with  the  applause  of  fifty  thou- 
sand half  savage  planters,  whom  Death  is  hard 
put  to  it  to  make  laugh. 

And  it  is  most  extraordinary,  that  while  ine- 
quality of  fortune  is  becoming  general,  and  an 
aristocracy  is  springing  up,  the  great  external  im- 


pulse towards  inequality  is  compelling  the  rich 
manufacturers  and  land-owners  to  mask  their 
luxury  and  conceal  their  wealth  for  fear  of  being 
murdered  by  their  neigfabon.  The  executive  au- 
thority is  not  recognized.  The  local  authorities, 
freely  chosen,  are  displaced  at  pleasure,  and  oth- 
ers substituted  in  their  room.  But  all  this  does 
not  disturb  public  order.  Democracy  is  main- 
tained in  practice,  while  in  theory  they  make  fun 
of  the  laws  imposed  by  democracy  itself.  The 
spirit  of  family  hardly  exists.  No  sooner  ia  a 
son  able  to  work,  than,  like  a  fledged  bird,  he  must 
fly  with  his  own  wings.  These  generations  start- 
ing forth  in  all  the  freedom  of  premature  orphan- 
age, their  numbers  swollen  by  emigrants  from 
Europe,  form  themselves  into  romantic  bands 
which,  never  forming  for  themselves  fixed  estab- 
lishments upon  the  soil,  clear  the  wild  lands,  dig 
the  canals,  and  go  wherever  there  is  a  call  for 
labour.  They  commence  habitations  in  the  wilds^ 
to  be  abandoned,  periiaps,  by  their  transient  pro- 
prietors after  an  occupation  of  a  few  days. 

In  the  cities  a  cold  and  hard  selfishness  reigns. 
Dollars,  bank-notes,  money,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  stocks,  are  the  only  subjects  of  conversation. 
One  might  suppose  himself  upon  change,  or  at  the 
counter  of  an  immense  shop.  The  journals  of 
huge  size  are  filled  with  mercantile  advertise- 
ments, or  with  the  merest  tittle-tattle.  Are  the 
Americans  unconsciously  obeying  the  law  of  cli- 
mate under  the  influence  of  which  vegetable  na- 
ture seems  to  thrive  at  the  expense  of  animated 
nature  ?  This  law  has  been  combatted  by  dis- 
tinguished intellects ;  but  refutation  has  not  yet 
put  it  utterly  beyond  dispute.  One  may  well  ask 
himself  if  philosophic  liberty  in  America,  as  civ- 
ilized despotism  in  Russia,  has  not  been  used  too 
freely  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

In  fine,  the  United  States  present  the  idea 
of  a  colony  and  not  of  a  mother-country.  They 
have  no  past — manners  are  not  formed  there  by 
the  laws.  The  citizens  of  the  New  World  took 
rank  among  nations  at  an  epoch  when  political 
ideas  were  entering  upon  an  ascending  phase. 
This  explains  the'fa<$t  of  their  transforniatioii 
with'  such'  extraordinary  rapidity.  Permanent 
society  would  seem  to  be  impracticabls  among 
them ;  becftuse,  first,  of  the  extreme  ennui  which 
seizes  upon  individuals ;  and  secondly,  from  their 
inability  to  be  still ;  from  the  necessity  of  action 
which  possesses  them .  S  ociety  can  never  be  sta- 
ble there,  where  the  Penates  are  wandering.  Hav- 
ing position  upon  the  high-way  of  the  oceans,  at 
the  bead  of  progressive  optAtoiis  new  as  fais-couu- 
try,  the  American  seems  to  have  inherited  from 
Columbus  the  mtssioft  to  ^sc^ver  new  werids 
ra^er  than  to  create  them. 

C  H  ATrA«BaiA9rB% 
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A  RID£  TO  GRAC£HAM. 

Periia|M  in  tbu  negleoted  ipot  is  laid 
Some  heart  oace  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  \ 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. — Oray. 

SoBie  yean  aince,  on  die  momiiig  of  Easter 
Smday,  I  rode  to  the  village  oi  Oraeeham  in 
tii0  upper  part  of  Frederick  county,  Maryland. 
I  had  heard  of  a  sect  of  Moravians  there,  who 
had  for  mare  than  eighty  years,  with  untiring 
seal,  iUuatrated  their  faith  to  their  surrounding 
neighboffs,  by  holiness  of  life  and  devcTtion  to  the 
eaase  of  the  Redeemer.  Curiosity  prompted 
IBS  ta  spend  a  day  among  this  singular  and  phi- 
lanthropic people.  On  the  road  I  overtook  a 
venerable  man  whose  manners  and  i^pearance 
wero  very  prepossessing,  whose  countenance  be- 
tokened profound  roflection  and  intelligence,  and 
whom  I  afterwards  found  to  possess  great  lite- 
rary acquirements.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society.  By  him  I  was  told,  that  the  congrega- 
tion consisted  of  four  hundred  members :  that 
moro  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  a  Mr. 
Dnlaney  had  conveyed  to  the  brethren  several 
aeresef  land  on  which  their  church  was  erected, 
that  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  he  had  fled  to 
Snglaod.  and  his  immense  real  estate  was  con- 
iecaled  by  an  act  of  Assembly  because  he  was  a 
toiy. 

We  arrived  at  the  village.  The  church  was  a 
Mbstantial  building,  and  the  adjacent  grounds 
were  wen  enclosed.  The  Catoctin  mountain  is 
dese  by  on  the  west — a  fine  level  country  in  front 
variegated  by  many  beautiful  £Euins  and  dwell- 
hig-hottses,  and  several  miles  off,  you  may  see  the 
Gatfaafic  chapel  attached  to  Emmetsburg  col- 
lege, elevated  te  the  clouds  on  a  lofty  hill,  from 
which  objects  can  be  discerned  in  Pennsylvania 
as  for  as  vision  will  extend.  The  sun  was  unob- 
acnred  by  a  single  cloud  :  a  solemn  silence  reign- 
ed around,  and  the  holy  feelings  excited  by  the 
anticipated  {Measures  of  the  sanetuary,  subdued 
and  traoqaiyzed  every  passion  of  my  soul. 

We  had  hardly  entered  ^  house  before  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  accompanied  by  the 
finest  female  voices,  rivetted  ^e  attention  of  the 
aadieaee.  Every  countenance  was  thoughtful. 
The  paslor  soon  appeared  with  slow  and  solemn 
slap.  He  was  tall,  thin  and  pale ;  his  features 
indicating  intense  study  and  unaffected  piety. 
He  ascended  the  pulpit  and  delivered  a  plain 
disceuise.  As  he  closed,  an  infant  was  present- 
ed for  baptism  by  its  parents,  in  front  of  the 
chaaeel.  Several  of  the  most  venerable  mem- 
bem  of  the  Society  placed  their  right  hands  on 
ifae  head  of  the  child.  The  minister  explained 
the  nature  of  the  ordinance  and  pouring  water 


three  successive  times  into  a  white  china  bowl, 
pronouncing  the  names  of  the  trinity,  and  then 
that  of  the  infant,  ended  with  prayer. 

It  was  now  announced,  that  conformably  to 
ancient  custom,  a  procession  to  the  grave-yard 
would  be  formed.  The  pastor  led.  After  him 
came  the  musicians  with  trumpets  and  various 
other  instrumentB  :  then  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  lastly  the  multitude.  It  remind- 
ed me  somewhat  of  the  march  of  the  Israelites. 
At  the  grave-yard  a  hollow  square  was  formed : 
a  band  of  ladies  clad  in  white,  sung  a  German 
hymn  as  the  stanzas  were  read  out  by  the  preach- 
er. Never  did  I  listen  to  such  touching,  melo- 
dious strains  as  now  floated  on  the  air.  It  seem- 
ed like  the  voice  of  the  angelic  host.  We  were 
reminded  in  strong,  but  solemn  terms,  of  our 
frailty,  and  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  the 
spirit-land :  the  pastor  significantiy  pointed  to 
the  newly-made  graves  before  our  eyes,  and  read 
from  a  paper  the  names  of  those  who  had  been 
laid  there  during  the  last  year.  Returning  in 
the  same  order  to  the  church,  we  were  dismissed. 

I  sought  the  spot  we  had  just  left.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  enclosure  painted  black,  and  was 
laid  out  like  a  garden.  The  graves  were  not 
mounded,  but  level,  and  raised  about  four  inches. 
In  one  department  lay  the  husbands,  in  another 
the  married  women,  and  lasfly  the  smgle  of  either 
sex.  The  few  head-stones  I  saw,  simply  inform- 
ed us  that  the  person  had  departed  at  a  particular 
time. 

How  different  is  this  scene,  I  exclaimed,  from 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  kings,  statesmen,  poets  and  writers,  not- 
withstanding their  flattering  epitaphs,  are  in  no 
better  condition  than  the  tenants  of  these  hum- 
ble resting-places.  *'  The  cave  of  Machpelah 
before  Mamre,*'  was  the  last  bed  of  the  friend  of 
God,  and  without  any  other  monument  tifan  his 
faith  and  good  deeds,  his  name  has  come  down 
to  posterity  the  (>a^rn  of  perfect  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Heaven. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  companioii  of  my 
morning  ride  appeared.  I  asked  him  who  was 
the  founder  of  this  order  of  Christians  ? 

" Count  Zinzendorf,"  said  he,  "a nobleman  of 
Moravia,  who  owned  a  principality  of  perhaps  half 
the  size  of  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  origi- 
nated our  sect.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
literary  attainments.  Deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  Divine  Maater,  he  devoted  his  im- 
mense revenue  to  the  spread  of  Christianity ;  es- 
tablished the  system  of  missions,  which  Wesley 
carried  out  and  which  yet  prevails  among  the 
Methodisti.  After  planting  his  standard  in  Eu- 
rope, he  crossed  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  way  of  salvation  to  the  down-trod- 
den and  benighted  Indians,  then  veiy  nnmsroiMh 
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but  now  waning  away  to  small  and  dispirited 
bands.  He  founded  Litiz  and  Bethlehem  in 
Pennsylvania  where  female  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing  yet  flourish.  He  despatched  the  servants  of 
the  Most  High  to  the  desolate  and  frozen  regions 
of  the  Greenlander  and  Esquimaox,  ar  well  as 
to  the  parched  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  His 
missionaries  perforated  forests  where  no  white 
man  had  ever  trod ;  fearless  of  wild  bea«ts  and 
savages ;  exposed  to  peril  and  famine  by  day 
and  night ;  passing  rivers  and  dangerous  morass- 
es where  no  help  could  be  obtained ;  not  knowing 
bow  soon  their  bones  might  be  bleaching  on  the 
snow  or  sand;  with  no  shield  bi}t  the  Gospel, 
and  no  protector  but  its  author,  they  planted  many 
churches  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  America. 
By  their  meek  deportment,  the  confidence  and 
love  of  the  red  men  on  either  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany were  soon  won. 

**  So  apt  were  these  sons  of  the  forest  in  learn- 
ing the  German  language,  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber would  translate  into  the  Indian  tongue  the 
sermons  as  they  were  delivered.  Thus  a  large 
congregation  comprehended  the  words  of  the 
speaker  with  perfect  facility.  So  they  lived  as 
sheep  with  a  kind  shepherd. 

"The  revolutionary  war,  however,  retarded 
theirwork.  The  sound  of  arms  illy  accorded  with 
the  holy  work  of  the  ministry.  And  beyond  this, 
eariy  in  1781,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Vu^inia,  under  the  command  of  a  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, erroneously  supposing  that  our  settlements 
of  friendly  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Muskingum, 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  favorable 
to  the  British,  resolved  to  spill  their  blood  on  bare 
■uspicion.  Their  Teader,  like  Cresap,  who  mur- 
dered Logan's  ftimily,  will  descend  ta  the  latest 
ages  abhorred  and  scorned  by  the  world.  The 
party  in  open  day  demanded  that  then*  vic- 
tims should  be  brought  out  for  the  sacrifice.  Ar- 
ranged* in  a  Kne  in  the  street  of  their  little  ham- 
let, and  knowing  that  their  end  was  at  hand,  they 
asked  the  privilege  of  singing  and  praying  to- 
gether, ere  they  were  hurried  into  eterniiy.  Du- 
ring this  solemn  scene  the  hearts  of  the  white  men 
did  not  relent^  no  sigh  escaped  from  their  bosoms ; 
no  tear  moistened  their  eyes :  revenge  and  cow- 
ardice hushed  the  voice  of  nature.  As  these 
friendly  uatives^  of  the  West  arose  from  their 
knees,  ninety-one  men,  women  and  children*  were 
despatched  and  were  soon  dragged  into  one 
pile  of  corpses.  The  surviving  Indians  were 
snfliciently  numerous  and  brave  to  have  extermi- 
nated the  monsters  who  had  perpetrated  this  foul 
murder,  but  were  restrained  by  Zeisberger,  the 
only  preacher  who  beheld  this  awful  spectacle. 
With  that  mild  and  forgiving  spirit  which  a  true 
iehristian  ohly  can  manifest,  he  bade  his  weeping 
people  follow  him  into  their  church.    He  prayed 


for  the  savages  who  had  just  slaked  their  ven- 
geance in  blood,  told  them  to  turn  their  eye  to 
*the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  tbo 
worid,'  who  prayed  for  his  foe»  on  the  erdss,  and 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  were  caUed 
on  to  follow  his  example  in  patience  and  suffer- 
ing. 

"  He  calmed  the  stonu  which  otherwise  would 
have  burst  on  the  guilty  heads  of  those  ruffiane, 
and  the  dead  were  interred  with  reverence  and 
submission. 

"  Show  me,"  said  my  eompanimi^.  while  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  flashed  from  his  eye,  **  where, 
out  of  the  Bible,  can  be  found  a  scene  of  eo 
much  forbearance  and  resignation  amidst  such 
unparalleled  provocation !  What  the  end  of  the 
band  was,  I  know  not.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
*  repentance  unto  life'  relieved  them  from  the 
deep-toned  thunders  of  a  guilty  conscience  ere 
the  final  summons  came  which  brought  them 
into  the  presence  of  Him  who  will  judge  '  both 
quick  and  dead.'  About  two  months  after  die 
massacre,  Shabosch,  one  of  our  ministers,  (whose 
son  also  fell  on  that  disastrous  day)  left  that 
country  in  order  to  memorialize  Congress,  which 
was  then  ^sitting  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  con- 
cecning  the  recent  outrage,  and  claim  protection 
from  future  aggression.  It  so  happened  that  I 
met  him  in  the  ferry-boat  near  Pittsburgh  and 
travelled  with  him  for  some  days.  The  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  was  covered  with  friendly 
Indians,  who  had  convened  to  bid  him  farewell. 
His  appearance  was  venerable,  and  as  his  dis- 
pirited and  broken-hearted  people  crowded  round 
him,  the  whole  assembly  was  melted  into  tears 
and  deep  silence  prevailed.  They  gazed  after 
him  until  we  were  hidden  in  the  woods.  Con- 
gress did  not  interpose  so  far  ae  I  have  heard.'* 

"  Pray  sir,"  said  I,  *'  can  you  inform  me  as  to 
the  doctrines  of  a  sect  which  has  rendered  such 
signal  benefits  to  the  world  1  I  have  somewhere 
read  that  yours  was  the  first  Protestant  sect  which 
sent  missionaries  to  instruct  and  civilize  Pagan 
nations,  that  in  both  hemispheres  and  in  the  islee 
of  the  ocean,,  your  schools  and  religious  assem- 
blies flourish  abundandy ;  tell  me  what  is  your 
peculiar  creed?" 

*^We  are  distinguished,**  he  answered,  **  per- 
haps beyond  any  other  denomination  of  chris- 
tians, in  this— that  with  limited  means  we  have 
spread  the  word  farther  and  wider  and  diffused 
over  society  a  greater  moral  influence  under  all 
circumstances  than  any  other  religious  oider  of 
men.  We  are  characterized  by  our  peaceful 
habits,  retirement  from  the  worlds  ■'its  pomps  and 
vanities,'  refusal  to  hold  civil  offices,  bringing 
no  law  suits,  nor  being  concerned  in  strife  or 
litigation,  and  enforcing  upon  children,  strict  at- 
tendance on  public  woEsbip  and  submission  to 
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the  Imws  of  our  country.  We  shun  all  theologi- 
cal and  political  controversies — we  publish  no 
polemical  works — ^we  practise  the  principle  of 
community  in  our  villages  so  far  as  we  can  and 
cultivate  peace  and  good  will  on  earth.  The 
Augsburg  Confession  is  the  acknowledged  sym- 
bol of  our  Church,  and  we  contend  that  the 
atonement  of  our  Saviour  is  geueral  in  its  extent 
and  vicarious  in  its  nature.  We  have  no  par- 
ticular theories  relative  to  any  aspect  of  this  doc- 
trine but  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  philoso- 
phize on  this  subject.  As  to  the  Eucharist  we 
diifor  from  a  minority  of  the  Lutherans  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  in  stiM  maintaining  the  doc- 
trine of  the  seal  presence  as  taught  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  We  have  bishops  but  claim 
for  ihem  no  jwrt  dhino  authority.  With  us  free 
toleration  is  a  cardinal  principle.  All  are  allowed 
*to  wordiip  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,' 
and  in  no  instance  did  we  persecute  any  one  of 
our  fellow  creatures  for  any  cause  whatever.*' 

The  sun  was  now  about  to  set.  I  bade  the 
holy  man  adieu  and  reached  my  residence  pleased 
with  the  novel  and  striking  incidents  of  the  day. 

L. 


MARTIN  F.  TUPPER,  ESQ.,  M.  A. 

Author  of  Proverbial  Philosophy^  ifc.  An  inter- 
uting  letter  front  him  to  an  American  Corres- 
pondent ;  some  allusions  to  his  vfritingSf  char- 
aettr,  ifc. 

Mr.  Editor^ — ^My  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  writings  of  Tupper  some  years  since,  when 
ike  Messenger  was  under  the  control  of  your 
veiy  esteemed  predecessor,  Mr.  Minor.  The 
Editor,  at  that  time,  reviewed  some  of  the  wri- 
tings of  this  distinguished  author  in  a  highly  fa- 
vorable manner,  and  quoted  some  striking  and 
interesting  passages  from  his  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy and  other  works.  After  having  read  Pro- 
▼eri>ial  Philosophy  several  times,  I  felt  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  learn  more  of  the  history 
and  character  of  the  author,  and  with  this  view 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  great 
pleasure  and  benefit  I  had  derived  from  his 
writings,  I  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  in  reply 
to  which  I  received  the  following: 

Alhury^  Near  Guilford^  England, 

June  20th,  1848. 

Mt  DxAm  Sim  Airn  Unseciy  Friend, — ^After  a 

long  travel,  evidenced  by  many  post  marks,  your 

cordial  and  therefore  welcome  letter  has  at  last 

ma  out.    I  hasten  to  respond  to  the  friendly 


feeling  wherewith  it  overflows.  America  is  to 
me  a  very  Potosi  of  kindliness,  and  I  am  con- 
tinually finding  the  poj»uIarity  to  which  you  al- 
lude, made  manifest  to  myself,  by  letters  full  of 
love  from  many  good  people  in  your  far-off  states* 
to  whom  I  can  be  known  only  in  the  spirit.  I 
need  not  say  how  glad  I  am  to  add  your  name  to 
the  number;  nor  how  heartily  I  rejoice  in  the 
rich  fund  of  (I  may  really  call  it)  gratitude,  which 
God*8  blessing  iias  added  to  my  writings  so  well 
received  among  you. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that,  some  day  or 
other,  I  may  pay  America  a  visit,  for  so  many 
friends  urge  it,  and  there  will  be  so  much  true 
pleasure  in  making  their  personal  acquaintance, 
that  I  have  not  the  stoical  virtue  to  resist  an  in- 
clination so  attractive.  Not  but  that  I  hate,  ab- 
jure and  would  go  any  distance  to  avoid  Honixa- 
tion,  but  that  I  hold  to  be  a  very  difierent  thing 
from  the  hearty  good  will  and  christian  love 
wherewith  I  shall  be  greeted. 

Praise  is  a  good  thing  when  it  comes  from  good 
men,  as  honest  guerdon  for  a  good  deed,  and  I 
am  far  from  the  hypocrisy  of  pretending  not  to 
appreciate  the  rich  reward  of  commendation 
from  his  servants,  wherewith  our  Father  has  al- 
ready blest  me,  as  far  as  I  trust  I  shall  always  be 
from  seeking  praise  unworthily,  in  any  manner  ir- 
respective of  His  work  on  earth,  nor  without  a 
willing  eye  and  a  covetous  ear  for  his  own  **  Ey 
iovXn  aya6i|."  Thus  ouly  do  I  wish  to  reap  my 
honors.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  you  ask  me  many 
questions  which  I  really  must  not  answer  except 
by  reference.  There  will  shortly,  I  believe,  be 
emanating  from  a  house  in  New  York,  a  com- 
plete edition  of  all  my  works,  prefaced  by  a  life 
of  their  author.  My  portrait — not  entirely  un- 
like, though  they  tell  me  a  Jittle  flattering,  is  in 
your  shop  windows — and  for  the  inner  man,  you 
have  my  heart  and  mind  pretty  weU  laid  bare  in 
my  books.  As  to  all  else,  I  am  blessed  with 
health,  wealth,  wife,  children  and  honor.  I  am 
not  bald,  nor  gray,  nor  crooked,  nor  a  fright.  My 
inches  are  some  5  feet  6 — ^you  find  me  cordial,  I 
have  no  mysteries,  and  number  many  friends. 
Several  American  gentlemen  have  visited  my  old 
family  bouse  at  Albury,  and  you  will  find  one 
such  visit  published  in  your  Literary  World, 
another  in  your  Boston  Atlas,  and  another  in,  (I 
think,)  Mr.  Bryant's  paper.  Is  not  all  this 
enough  to  satisfy  common  curiosity?  Still  do 
not  suppose  I  set  lighdy  by  your  kind  enquiries ; 
as  a  proof  of  your  esteem,  if  not  of  your  afiec- 
tion,  I  thank  you  for  them,  and  with  you  all  like- 
minded  at  Memphis.  Have  you  a  Thebes  or  a 
Heliopolis  ?  how  strange  it  seems  to  have  a  Mem- 
phian  friend, — ^however,  Tennessee— strange  ad- 
junct brings  one  hot-foot  from  Old  Egypt  to 
Young  C  olumbia.    Liked  you  my  sonnets  to  Co- 
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laoibia  in  **  Hactenus  ?*'  Enquire  for  the  booklet. 
Soon  you  will  see  my  loving  ballad  to  Brother 
Jonathan  and  will  not  hate  me  for  it.  My  high 
errand  as  between  mother  and  child  (possibly 
truant-child,  but  there  were  many  excuses)  is 
peace ;  and  I  suspect  I  shall  avail  to  do  more 
this  way  than  all  our  diplomatists. 

Let  me  know  whether  you  get  this  letter,  which, 
after  all  contains  nothing,  and  therefore  will,  I 
hope,  be  stolen  by  no-body.  Tell  me  in  your 
next  all  about  the  many  unseen  friends  of 

Your  unworthy 

Maktin  F.  Tppri^ft. 

The  following  was  rapidly  sketched  down  not 
long  since,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Tupper^s  writings 
and  personal  character,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
read  with  some  interest  by  his  admirers. 

This  excellent  and  distinguished  gentlemen  has, 
in  a  very  short  time,  acquired  great  celebrity  in 
the  literary  world.  He  has,  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  been  delighting  and  instructing  the 
reading  community  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Some  of  the  ablest  reviewers  have  compli- 
mented his  productions  as  displaying  great  ge- 
nius, learning,  power  and  passion.  His  Prover- 
bial Philosophy  struck  with  almost  eleotric  force 
and  effect  upoq  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  large 
class  of  American  readers,  and  at  once  rendered 
his  name  and  character  famous  and  beloved  in 
this  country.  Of  this  work,  it  has  been  said  by 
the  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
some  years  since,  *^  It  abounds  in  gems  and  apt 
allusions,  which  display  without  an  effort  the 
deep  practical  views  and  aesthetical  culture  of 
the  author.  His  prose  writings,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  moral  fictions,  have  also  won  for  their 
auihDr  much  credit.*  His  *  Booklet,*  Hactenus, 
ccntiins  some  spirited  and  beautiful  poems,  in- 
dicating in  the  author  a  warm,  pious,  and  patri- 
otic heart,  and  his  *  Sonnets'  to  Columbia  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  contain  a  deep  and  earn- 
est love  and  sympathy  with  our  country  which 
does  great  credit  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
author.  We  believe  that  there  has  long  existed 
an  unfortunate  and  unreasonable  prejudice  be- 
tween us  and  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Tup- 
per  seems  far  above  all  such  narrow  prejudices, 
and  in  his  writings,  has  been  exerting  all  his  in- 
fluence to  break  down  such  contracted  prejudi- 
ces, and  affect  a  kind  and  fraternal  affection  be- 
tween two  great  nations,  both  speaking  the  same 
language  and  claiming  the  same  distinguished 
ancestry." 

As  an  evidence,  among  many  others,  of  Mr. 
Tupper's  kindly  feelings  to  our  country,  he  re- 
marks in  a  letter  received  by  the  writer  of  this. 


and  hope  I  am  no  mere  words-penner,  no  hypo- 
crite in  prose  or  poetry,  but  a  man  who  desire* 
and  attempts  to  illustrate  all  that  I  say  by  all 
that  I  do.  You  therefore  all  know  me  mneh 
better  than  you  suspect,  and  I  find  that  I  can  get 
on  with  my  American  friends  with  a  more  pleas- 
ing feeling  of  sympathy,  than  with  many  on  thm 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  reaerre  and  restraint 
and  the  pompousness  of  empty  dignity  are  as  aJb* 
horrent  from  my  nature  as  from  that  of  the  gen- 
uine Yankee." 

Mr.  Tupper  is  a  young  man,  (about  37,)  for 
one  who  haa  written  so  much.  He  is  said  to 
possess  a  fine  person  ;  his  manners  are  described 
as  elegant  and  eminently  social,  and  he  is  re* 
markably  hi^py  in  his  domestic  relations.  He 
is  a  retired,  literary  gentleman  of  splendid  ac- 
quirements and  eminent  piety,  residing  on  hie 
paternal  estates  and  finding  happiness  in  hie 
home,  his  wife  and  children,  books  and  wri- 
tings. I  would  take  him  to  be  a  man  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  views  on  all  subjects — quite  with- 
drawn from  the  politics  and  factions  of  his  own 
or  any  other  country,  and  free  from  that  acerbity 
of  temper  which  so  often  characterizes  the  '*  ge- 
nus irritabile."  He  possesses  overflowing  wealth 
without  the  accompanying  curse  of  avarice-^ 
claims  every  blessing  the  human  heart  can  de- 
sire, and  styles  himself  a  happy  man.  His  wri- 
tings appear  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  mind  labor- 
ing for  usefulness  and  good  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  are  designed  to  act  upon  the  heart  and  life. 
You  believe  him  always  in  eamestf  and  Cariyle, 
with  much  truth  and  eloquence,  places  earnest^ 
ntss  at  the  bottom  of  all  true  greatness.  Tup- 
per seems  to  write  both  from  an  earnest  and 
religious  heart,  and  his  warm  and  impressive 
teachings  are  imprinted  with  more  than  ordinary 
effect  and  power  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  readers. 

W.  J.  T. 

MempkiSy  Dec,  1848. 


PROPHECY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Mr.  JlujmpMon. — In  January  of  last  year  I 
wrote,  as  you  will  remember,  a  notice  of  Mon- 
thoIon*s  Captivity  of  Napoleon,  which  appeared 
in  the  Messenger  for  that  month.  Recent  events 
in  France  induced  me  to  look  over  it  again,  as  I 
remembered  some  quotations  which  struck  me 
as  remarkable,  and  which  I  thought  worthy  of 
being  looked  at  with  reference  to  passing  occur- 


rences.    I  have  not  now  before  me  Count  Mon- 
Next,  make  my  affectionate  salutations  wel- 1  tholon*s  book,  but  I  have  copied  one  of  the  quo- 
tome  to  all  who  love  me  in  my  writings.    Ithink,ltations  before  alluded  to.    The  remarks  were 
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made  on  the  lelaiid  of  St.  Helena^  now  more 
than  25  years  ago,  by  Napoleon.  He  ww  Bpeak- 
ing  with  reference  to  the  future  prospects  of 
Ffanco  and  said : 

**  My  son  will  reign  if  the  popular  masaea  are 
permitted  to  act  without  control;  the  crown  will 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe) 
if  thoBe  who  an  caUed  Liberali  gam  the  victory 
mmr  the  peopU ;  but  then  sooner  or  later  the  peo- 
ple will  diaeoTer  that  they  have  been  deceived — 
that  the  white  are  always  white,  the  blae  always 
blue — and  theU  there  is  no  guarctntee  for  their  true 
itUenstSt  except  under  the  reign  of  my  dynasty^  he- 
eamae  tl  tt  <)le  work  of  their  creatum*" 

No  remark  is  neceasary  to  make  evident  the 
tnidi  of  his  prophecy.  The  son  it  ia  true  died. 
The  revolution  of  1830  verified  so  much  of  the 
prediction  aa  relates  to  Louis  PhiHppe.  The 
ramarkable  fact  ia  that  it  was  precisely  in  the 
mode  indicated  by  Bonaparte  that  Louis  Philippe 
attained  the  throne  by  a  victory  of  the  Liberals 
over  the  People. 

Lafitte,  the  Banker,  Thiers,  Lafayette  and 
aame  others  pauaed  before  they  reached  a  re- 
poblic,  checked  the  movement  and,  by  a  coup 
(T  elol,  made  Louis  Philippe  king.  The  people  in 
1848  found  themselves  deceived  and  have  return- 
ed under  the  reign  of  Napoleon's  dynasty.  What 
event  waa  more  improbable  than  this  four  or  six 
months  ago  ? 

,     Your  Friend, 


C. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


Taa  HisTOKT  or  England,  from  the  Accenion  of  Jsmes 
the  Seoond.  By  Thomas  Babinston  M aeaulay.  V6l.  I. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  first  volaae  of  this  loDg  expected  work  has,  in  the 
eoane  of  three  weeks,  run  through  two  editions,  and  Iband 
perhaps  a  Ufger  circle  of  readers  among  a  people  whom  the 
anihor  has  nsTer  seen,  than  it  can  possibly  find  at  hom«, 
•van  should  it  be  sent  out  in  the  cheapest  form  of  publica- 
tioa,  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  En^ish  press.  Written 
ia  a  style,  which  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  rather  loo 
feauliar  for  history,  it  is  yet  fall  of  instruction,  decif ed 
from  an  infinite  variety  of  sources,  inaccessible  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  rendered,  probably,  the  more  populsr  by 
that  very  abaence  of  dignity  which  has  generally  been  re- 
gaided  as  one  of  the  incidents  essential  to  historical  narra- 
tive. Whether  it  will  sorriTO  the  hundred  yean,  consid- 
evsd  by  Horace  as  abeololely  necessary  to  test  the  true 
emits  of  aa  author,*  we  regard  as  questionable ;  it  ia  a  fact 
not  lees  remarkable  for  its  singularity  than  for  its  notoriety 

*  £st  vctns  atque  probos  centum  qui  perficit  annus. 


that  those  works  which  have  been  thought  worthy  of  pro* 
servation  by  posterity,  have  not  always  been  BMMt  eagerly 
sought  after  in  the  life  time  of  their  authors,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  thoee  which  have  commanded  the  largest  share  of 
contemporary  applause,  have  often  been  least  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  Horace.  Without  underUking  to  decide  this 
very  delicate  question,  we  can  say  that  we  have  rarely  seen 
any  book  so  well  calculated  to  take  the  public  by  storm  aa 
the  one  now  under  consideration,  and  that  too  from  the 
very  ciroumstance  that  would  seem  to  forbid  it  a  long  pe* 
riod  of  existance.  The  very  familiarity  of  the  style  will 
be  certain  to  captivate  the  majority  of  readers,  who  will  be 
delighted  to  see  the  stem  muse  of  history  uabend  heiaeli; 
and  condescend  to  tell  her  story  with  all  the  earelees  fiee- 
dom  of  a  friend,  when  he  talks  to  his  friend  ta  his  gowa 
and  slippers,  by  his  own  fireside. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  a  preliminary  dis- 
sertation  upon  the  history;of  England,  and  her  condition  at 
various  stages  of  her  political  existence.    As  the  materials 
of  knowledge  become  more  plentiful  with  the  advance  of 
time,  the  dissertation  of  course  takes  a  wider  range,  and 
acquires  a  greater  compass.    We  are  introduced  to  the 
Englishman  of  the  reign  of  Charles.ll.  precisely  as  he  then 
was,  with  all  his  prejudices,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  town 
or  country,  fresh  about  him.    Before  entering  upon  the 
main  object  of  his  labors,— the  history  of  England  from 
the  accession  of  James  II.  down  to  a  period  within  the 
recollection  of  persons  now  living,— the  author  wishes  to 
make  us  as  fiimiliar  as  may  be,  with  the  point  from  which 
we  set  out  in  his  company.    He  depicts  the  life  of  the 
English  of  those  days  and  gives  us  an  infinite  number  of 
facts,  historical  and  statistical,  by  the  consideration  of 
which  we  become  the  better  prepared  for  what  is  to  follow. 
And  these  facts  and  these  statistics  ara  replete  with  inter* 
est    An  Englishman  of  the  present  day, — or  an  American 
who  has  almost  as  mueh  claim  in  the  great  men  of  Eng« 
land  in  the  olden  time  as  the  former,— naturally  desires  to 
know  something  of  his  ancestors,  besides  what  he  can  read 
in  the  narratives  of  battles  and  sieges,  or  the  skirmishes  in 
parliament    He  desires  to  know  how  they  lived — how  they 
tilled  their  fielde— what  degree  of  mental  or  moral  eulturo 
they  enjoyed— what  was  the  state  of  learning  and  nligioa 
among  the  masses— how  they  spent  their  time— what  was 
the  faro,  the  drink  and  the  amosementa  of  the  day— what 
was  the  condition  of  their  houses— and  a  thousand  other 
things,  all  relating  to  the  domestic  life  of  his  anceston. 
The  knowledge  of  these  matters  is  important,  in  one  point 
of  vicfw,  which  is  historically  the  moot  important  of  all.   It 
enables  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  tha 
world— to  say  whether  or  not  the  condition  of  man  has  been 
advancingt--to  decide  whether  we  are  better  off  than  our 
ancestors  or  the  reverse,  and  thus  to  know  how  far  we 
shall  persevere  i a  pressing  forward,  or  when  it  will  be  wise 
to  think  about  receding. 

As  we  conceive  this  to  he  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
very  greatest,  of  the  objecta  of  history,  we  must  concede 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Macaolay  a  very  high  character.  From 
other  works  on  the  same  subject,  did  we  not  know  better, 
we  should  imagine  that  the  whole  population  spent  their 
time  in  plotting,  in  debating  and  in  fighting.  We  should 
never  suppose  that  there  were  millions,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country,  who  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way  onward,  and  that  these  men  unknown  and  unheard  of 
are  the  ancestors  of  the  great  British  nations.  Theirs  ia 
the  history,  which  we  are  moat  amicus  to  learn,  and  theirs 
is  precisely  the  history,  of  which  books  called  the  **  His- 
tory of  England"  can  give  us  no  conception.  Yet  it  U,  in 
truth,  the  history  of  England ;  the  history  of  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, and  condition  of  that  vast  multitude,  which,  progress* 
ing  from  age  to  age,  constitutes  at  this  moment  the  powei^ 
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fttl  kiogdom  of  GrMt  Britoin,  wboM  domiiiiont  har«  no 
MtUog  San  and 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thoosand  yean 
The  baule  and  the  breeze.* 

The  aocoants  of  parliamentary  iatrigves — of  plots  in  the 
palace — of  the  personal  habits  of  this  king  or  of  that — of 
his  quarrels  with  the  Lords  and  Coomions— of  his  wars 
foreign  or  domestic— ev«n  of  revolutions,  make  but  a  small 
part  of  the  history  of  a  great  nation.  Thai  can  never  be 
written,  it  is  true ;  but  when  a  historian  undertakes  to  give 
us  an  account  of  the  political  changes  of  a  country,  he 
ought  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  society  in 
which  they  occur. 

In  order  to  affect  as  much  as  possible,  in  this  department 
of  his  historical  labors,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  extended  his  re- 
searches into  every  thing  which  promised  the  least  degree 
of  light.  Nothing  has  been  to  minute  to  escape  his  obser- 
ration ;  nothing  too  voluminous  or  obscure  to  baffle  his 
scrutiny.  The  letters  of  Barillon,  and  the  editorials  of 
Roger  L'Estrange  receive  an  equal  degree  of  attention  from 
him.  The  most  obscure  pamphlets,  the  least  remembered 
lampoons,  the  slightest  records  of  the  turf,  the  memoranda 
of  overseers  of  parishes  and  of  roads  have  been  carefully 
investigated,  whenever  he  has  thought  they  might  shed  light 
upon  his  subject. 

The  last  chapter  alone  of  the  volume  before  us,  can  be 
properly  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  his  history.  The  rest 
is  merely  preliminary.  He  relates  in  this  chapter,  with 
many  additional  circumstances,  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
by  Aigyle,  of  England  by  Monmouth,  the  death  of  those 
two  chieftains  and  the  atrocious  persecutions  which  fol- 
lowed. 

We  look  for  the  second  volume  with  great  interest. 

The  first  is  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Thb  Femalk  Poets  op  America.    By  Rufus  Wilmot 
Griswold.    Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hart. 

This  is  a  large  volume,  to  match  "  The  Poets  and  Poetr)- 
of  America,"  "The  Prose  Authors  of  America,"  and  **The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  England" — ^previous  compilations  of 
Mr.  Griswold — all  of  which  have  been  eminently  and  justly 
successful.  **  Compilations,"  however,  is  not  precisely  the 
word ;  for  these  works  have  indiaputable  claims  upon  pub- 
lie  attention  as  <-ritleal  summaries,  at  least,  of  literary  merit 
and  demerit.  Their  great  and  most  obvious  value,  as  afford- 
ing dote  or  material  for  criticism — as  mere  collections  of  the 
best  specimens  in  each  department  and  as  records  of  fact,  in 
relation  not  more  to  books  than  to  their  authors — has  in  some 
measure  overshadowed  the  more  important  merit  of  the  seri- 
es: for  these  works  have  ofVen,  and  in  fact  very  generally,  the 
positive  merits  of  discriminative  criticism,  and  of  honesty — 
«2iMiy«  the  more  negative  merit  of  strong  common-sense. 
The  best  of  the  series  is,  beyond  all  question,  **  The  Prose 


*  The  introduction  of  this  well-known  couplet  from  Mr. 
Campbeirs  famous  lyric  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
knowledging a  graceful  compliment  to  America,  from  an 
English  officer,  at  a  recent  banquet  given  by  the  authorities 
of  Southampton  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  U,  S. 
frigate  St.  Lawrence  to  that  port.  It  is  indeed  a  gratifying 
evidence  of  Increasing  good-will  between  the  citizens  of 
t^e  two  countries.    The  officer  proposed  the  sentiment, 

"  Columbia  need  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep, 
Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 


Authora  of  America."  This  is  a  book  of  which  any  critic 
in  the  country  might  well  have  been  proud,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  mere  industry  and  research  manifested  in  its 
compilation.  These  are  truly  remarkable ; — but  the  vigor 
of  comment  and  force  of  style  are  not  less  so ;  while  mora 
independMice  and  self-reliance  are  manifested  than  in  any 
other  of  the  series.  There  is  not  a  weak  paper  in  the  book ; 
and  some  of  the  articles  are  able  in  all  respects.  The  troth 
is  that  Mr.  GriswoId*s  intellect  is  more  at  home  in  Prose 
than  Poetry.  He  is  a  better  judge  of  fact  than  of  fancy  , 
not  that  he  has  not  shown  himself  quite  competent  to  the 
task  undertaken  in  "  The  Poeu  and  Poetry  of  America,"  <w 
of  England,  or  in  the  work  now  especially  before  as.  In 
this  latter,  he  has  done  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  to  the 
numerous  lady-poets  whom  he  discusses — and  many  of 
whom  he  now  first  introduces  to  the  public.  We  are  glad, 
for  Mr.  Griswold*s  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  our 
literatare  generally,  to  perceive  that  he  has  been  at  the  pains 
of  doing  what  Northern  critics  seem  to  be  at  great  pains; 
never  to  do — that  is  to  say,  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  of 
doing  justice,  in  great  measure,  to  several  poetesses  who 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  Imm  in  the  North.  The 
notices  of  the  Misses  Carey,  of  the  Misses  Fuller,  of  the 
sisters  Mrs.  Warfield  and  Mrs.  Lee,  of  Mra.  Nichols,  of  Miss 
Welby,  and  of  M  iss  Susan  Archer  Talley,  reflect  credit  upon 
Mr.  Griswold  and  show  him  to  be  a  man  not  more  of  taste 
than— shall  we  say  it  ? — of  courage.  Let  our  readers  be  as- 
sured that,  (as  matters  are  managed  omong  the  four  or  five 
different  cfifuet  who  control  our  whole  literature  in  control!* 
ing  the  larger  portion  of  our  critical  journals,)  it  requires  no 
small  amount  of  courage,  in  an  author  whose  subsistence 
lies  in  his  pen,  to  Am/,  even,  that  any  thing  good,  in  a  lit- 
erary way,  can,  by  any  possibility,  exist  out  of  the  limits  of 
a  certain  narrow  territory.  We  repeat  that  Mr.  Griswold 
deserves  our  thanks,  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  oor- 
dislity  with  which  he  has  recognised  the  poetical  claims  of 
the  ladies  mentioned  above.  He  has  not,  however,  done 
one  or  two  of  them  that  fuU  justice  which,  ere  long,  the 
pnblic  will  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  rendering  them.  We 
allude  especially  to  the  case  of  Miss  Talley,  (the  '*  Susan'* 
of  oar  own  Messenger.)  Mr.  Griswold  praises  her  highly ; 
and  we  would  admit  that  it  would  be  expecting  of  him  too 
much,  jnst  at  present,  to  hope  for  his  avowing,  of  Miss  Tal- 
ley, what  ws  think  of  her,  and  what  one  oS  our  best  known 
critics  has  distinctly  avowed—- that  she  ranks  already  with 
the  beet  of  American  poetesses,  and  in  time  will  surpass 
them  all — that  her  demerits  are  those  of  inexperience  and 
excessive  sensibility,  (betraying  her,  unconsciously,  into 
imitation,)  while  her  merits  are  those  of  unmistakeableg:*- 
ntitf.  We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  say,  moreover,  in  respect 
to  another  of  the  ladies  referred  to  above,  that  one  of  her 
poema  is  decidedly  the  nobleet  poem  in  ike  collection — although 
the  most  distinguished  poetesses  in  the  land  have  here  in- 
cluded their  most  praiseworthy  compositions.  Our  allusion 
is  to  Miss  Alice  Carey's  **  Pictures  of  Memory."  Let  oar 
readere  see  it  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  speak  delib- 
erately:— in  all  the  higher  elements  of  poetry— in  trae 
imagination — in  the  power  of  exciting  the  only  real  poeti- 
cal effect — elevation  of  the  eoul,  in  contradistinction  from 
mere  excitement  of  the  intellect  or  heart— the  poem  in 
question  is  the  noblest  in  the  book. 

'*  The  Female  Poets  of  America"  includes  ninety-five 
names— commencing  with  Ann  Bradstreet,  the  contempo- 
rary of  the  once  world -renowned  Du  Barta8->-him  of  the 
'*  nonsense-verses" — the  poet  who  was  in  the  hsbit  of  sty- 
ling the  sun  the  "  Grand  Duke  of  Candles"— and  ending 
with  **  Helen  Irving" — a  nam  de  j^ume  of  Miss  Anna  Hw 
Phillips.  Mr.  Griswold  gives  most  space  to  Mra.  Maria 
Brooks,  {Maria  del  Occidenle,)  wa,  we  hope  and  believe, 
merely  because  Southey  has  happened  to  commend  her.  The 
claims  of  this  lady  we  have  not  yet  examined  so  thorough* 
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ly  as  we  coatd  wish,  and  we  will  Rpeek  more  folly  of  her 
kereaftcr,  perhapa.    In  point  of  aclaal  merit — that  ia  to  say 
of  aetoat  aecompliahmenl,  without  referenre  to  mere  indi- 
eationa  of  the  aliility  to  accompHah — we  woald  rank  the 
fint  dosen  or  ao  in  thia  order— (leaving  oat  M ra.  Brooke  for 
the  |>reaent)     Mra.  Oagood—eery  deddtdly  fir*t — then  Mra 
Welby,  Miaa  Carey,  (or  the  Misaea  Carey,)  Miaa  Talley, 
Mia.  Whitman,  Misa  Lynch,  Misa  Frances  Fuller.  Miaa 
Locy  Hooper,  Mra.  Oakes  Smith,  Mrs.  Ellet,  Mra.  Hewitt, 
Miaa  CUiie,  Mra.  Lewie,  Mrs.  Nrchola,  Mra.  Warfieid, 
(with  her  aiater,  Mra.  Lee,)  Mrs.  Eames  and  Mrs.  Si^our- 
Bey.    If  Miaa  Lynch  had  aa  much  imagination  as  enei^  of 
ezpreaaion  and  artistic  power,  we  would  place  her  next  to 
Mra.  Osgood.    The  next  Blulful  merely ^  of  those  just  men- 
tioned, are  Mi*.  Osgood,  Miss  Lynch  and  Mrs.  Sigoumey. 
The  moat  imaginative  are  Miss  Carey,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss 
Talley  and  Miaa  Fnller.    The  most  accomplished  are  Mrs. 
EUet,  Mra.  £amea,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs* 
Cakes  Smith.    The  moat  popular  are  Mra.  Osgood,  Mrs. 
Oakea  Smith  and  Miaa  Hooper.    The  moat  glaring  omU- 
are  those  of  Mra.  C.  F.  Ome  and  Miss  Mary  Wells. 


EriQirKTTB  AT  Wasbinoto^,  Together  with  the  Cnstoms 
adopted  by  Polite  Society  in  the  other  Cities  of  the  Uni- 
ted Statea.  By  a  Citizen  of  Washington.  Baltimoie  : 
J.  Mnrphy.    1848. 

Thia  ia  a  modeat  little  volame,  purporting  to  be  the  ora* 
de  of  faahion  and  good-breeding,  in  which  one  may  learn 
like  Sheridan'a  heroine,  to  *'  atart  by  rule  and  bluah  by  ex- 
ample" — to  take  wine  with  grace — eat  with  ease — enter  a 
with  dignity — aoatain  one*a  self  with  all  possible  sang 
under  the  most  trying  circiimstancea — and  finally  to 
be  buried  aceording  to  the  atricteal  notiona  of  propriety. 
Thia  book  muat  be  esteemed  avaloable  acqaiaitionby  ihoae 
who  hold  a  aoleciam  in  taate  aa  worse  than  aerime,  and  more 
veadily  psrdon  the  neglect  of  a  bill,  than  a  failure  to  an- 
swer an  invitation  to  dinner.  Nothing  escapea  the  atten- 
tios  of  the  writer.  We  have  every  thing  from  the  **  busi- 
ness of  a  knife,**  (the  doty  of  a  fork,  and  the  office  of  a 
apooD  T)  to  the  proprietiea  of  a  funeral,  where  we  are  told 
**  forSf  if  in  aeaaon  are  appropriate** — especially  we  sup- 
pose «a6l«  garments.  Under  the  head  of  funerals  we  so. 
ties  an  exqoiaite  gradation  in  grief  in  the  fact  that  "  in 
Washington  those  who  go  in  their  own  earriagea  accom- 
pany the  proceaaioB  until  it  reaohea  Capitol  Hill,  when 
they  leave  it,  or  continue  at  their  option.**  This  reminds 
sa  of  the  mourning  hoaaea  in  London,  where  different  de. 
giees  in  distreaa  are  typified  by  the  color  of  the  garmenta 
aold,  and  the  clerk  who  retaila  **  sober  greys'*  to  all  who 
**  do  not  mourn  as  those  without  hope,*'  sends  on  the  mem- 
ben  of  an  **  inconsolable  family**  to  the  darker  ahades  of 
bosabazine  and  crape. 

The  author  aeema  to  have  rather  an  amusing  idea  of 
cfassteneaa.    He  saya  "  a  lady  should  be  particular  to  se- 
lect her  dress  with  an  eye  to  chasteness.    Silky  and  pim- 
hit  maUriaU  whkk  thow  the  graceful  cantowt  of  the  female 
form  are  more  deairabie  than  harsh  unyielding  ones.** 

We  certainly  agree  with  the  writer  that  a  lavish  display  of 
jewelry,  ccpeosffy  o^a  cAeaplmd;  is  improper.  The  same 
objection  holds  also,  we  can  tell  him,  gainst  that  pinch- 
berk  oMrality  with  which  forms  are  every  thing  and  kneel- 
ing ia  religion.  It  waa  under  auch  a  code  aa  this  no  doubt 
that  a  gentleman  with  pious  politeness  left  his  card  upon 
the  altar! 

It  moat  be  peculiarly  edifying  to  the  happy  owner  of  one 
ssit  of  *«  seedy  black**  to  be  tokl  that  "  there  are  dreasea 
sppropriate  for  the  houae,  street  and  carriage,**  and  that 
*'gk>vcs  sboald  alwaya  be  worn  at  church  and  other  public 
Whether  it  be  true,  as  this  writer  affirma, 


that  **  the  tailor  and  milliner  have  leaa  to  do  with  the  forma- 
lion  of  aoeiety  than  is  generally  iroagineJ,*'  they  certainly 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  **  the  body,  form  and  preeeureof 
the  timea,**  and  are  frequently  left  by  the  **  opper  ten*'  to 
take  the  measure  of  an  unpaid  bill.  In  a  technical  aense, 
there  are  no  people  who  have  more  to  do  with  the  "format 
tion"  of  society  than  the  tailor  and  the  milliner — ^for  it  ia 
rheir  "  imagination**  which  **  bodiea  forth**  to  beau  and  belle 
'*  the/<7rm9  of  things  unknown.** 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  firat  part  of  the  title  of  thia 
volume — Etiquette  at  Washington.  Under  this  head  we 
are  instructed  as  to  the  best  manner  of  approaching  the 
great  functionaries  at  the  Federal  Metropolia ;  and  the  hum- 
ble viatter  is  warned  not  to  become  impatient  or  irritated 
at  being  left  to  cool  his  heels  in  the  ante-room  of  the  White 
Houae  while  more  important  personagea  are  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  Preaident.  An  invitation  to  dine  with 
the  President  must  be  treated  aa  Mr.  Lowndes  aaid  of  the 
office  itself,  and  be  **  neither  soughc  nor  refused** — the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  maxim  being  more  rigidly  obeyed  Uian  tne 
firat.  We  hope  no  slur  is  intended  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasary  in  the  sentence,  "there  is  no  place  in  the 
United  States  where  less  attention  is  paid  to  mere  money 
than  at  the  seat  of  government.**  Whether  thia  be  true  or 
not,  we  ventuM  to  say  "  there  is  no  place  in  the  United 
States**  more  visited  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  the  author 
of  this  work  would  have  accommodated  a  very  large  claas 
in  the  community,  and  have  secured  a  belter  aale  of  hia 
book  if  he  bad  devoted  a  chapter  to  office-seekers. 


Orators  of  thb  Ambricak  Rkvolvtion.     By  E.  L' 
Magoon.    New  York.    Baker  and  Scribner. 

Provbrbs  for  thb  Peoplb.    By  E.  L.  Magoon.  Boston. 
Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Magoon  is  fast  overstepping  his  well-acquired  fame 
as  a  popular  and  eloquent,  though  somewhat  eccentric  di- 
vine, in  the  many  literary  enterprises  with  which  he  has 
recently  been  engaged.  Nor  do  we  regret  that  this  is  the 
case,  for  in  widening  the  field  of  his  operations,  he  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  instruction,  and 
aurely  he  can  addreaa  a  greater  number  through  the  preases 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  than  from  the  desks  of  all  the 
lecture-rooms  in  the  Atlantic  citiea.  Jn  taking  to  type,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Magoon  deserts  not,  by  any  meana,  hia  miniaterial 
duties ;  ss  a  belles-lettres  clergyman,  of  leas  industry  than 
he,  would  have  done  long  since. 

**■  The  Oratora  of  the  American  Revolution**  ia  a  work, 
comprising  among  many  original  aketches  several  oontribo- 
tiona  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  best 
magasinea  of  the  country.  Thoae  of  our  readera  who  por- 
chaae  the  volume  (and  we  hope  many  will  do  ao)  will  not 
fail  to  reeognise  one  or  two  of  the  atticlea  aa  old  acquain- 
tancea,  introduced  to  their  notice  thtougW  the  Messenger. 
*'  Proverbs  for  the  People**  his  latest  production,  is  an  un- 
pretending, thoogh-mest  attractive  little  volume,  conaisting, 
for  the  most  part,  of  illuatrationa  of  prsctical  wisdom  drawn 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  The  style  of  Mr.  Msgoos,  in 
his  more  sustained  and  aspiring  efforta,  is  calculated,  in  an 
CRiinent  degree,  to  fis  the  lUtention  of  the  reader,  though 
perhaps  it  might  be  better  were  it  less  ornate,  and  would 
certainly  conform  more  strictly  to  established  models  with 
fewer  of  those  mere  fripperies  of  rhetoric,  which  a  writer, 
so  thoughtful  aa  Mr.  Magoon,  does  not  at  all  need  for  the 
proper  transmiasion  of  his  meaning. 

These  books  are  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Rhymbb  of  Travbl,  Ballads  and  Pobms  by  Batabd 
Tatlob.    New  York.    O.  P.  Pmtnam, 
There  is  genuine  poetry  in  this  tasteful*  volume,  and  this 
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we  eonsider  no  light  pniiie.  The  author  won  for  bimeelf 
the  eympethj  and  estimation  of  a  large  claaa  of  readers  by 
his  **  Views^-Foot."  His  gallant  feats  of  pedestrianism 
in  Europe,  and  the  powers  of  jnst  ohserration  manifested 
in  the  record  of  them  which  he  gave  to  the  world,  soggeet 
an  adventurous  and  enthosiastie  mind.  In  the  poems  now 
collected  we  have  these  qualities  in  a  more  deliberate  and 
artiPtic  form.  We  have  read  most  of  the  Tolume  with 
great  satltfaction.  There  is  a  lyric  flow,  a  continuation  of 
tone  and  expression,  and,  above  all,  an  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing in  Taylor's  poetry  that  we  recognise  with  sincere  de« 
light  His  sense  of  beauty  is  rivid,  his  insight,  as  a  lover 
of  nature  and  man,  keen  and  sympathetic ;  and  his  tone  of 
sentiment  elevated  and  firm.  Thus  he  possesses  both  as- 
piration and  tendemesi — two  of  the  essential  instincts  of 
the  poet.  We  are  struck  also  with  the  spirited  character 
of  his  verse.  The  "  Rhymes  of  Travel'*  are  beautiful  me- 
noriali  of  the  impressions  of  a  young  American  on  the 
hallowed  ground  of  Europe.  The  ''California  Ballads" 
■Mt  with  eminent  success  when  first  published,  and  will 
be  oordiilly  welcomed  in  a  collected  form.  We  are  not 
sarprised  to  hear  that  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  is  al* 
ready  exhausted. 


Hi8T0£T  or  Alexander  the  Gbbat.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 
With  Engravings.    New  York.    Harper  it  Brothera. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  series  of  historical  com- 
positions, which  Mr.  Abbott  has  been  engaged  in  preparing. 
Though  designed  for  the  young,  they  present  a  vsst  deal  of 
information  which  has  slipped  away  from  the  memory  of 
many  a  deep  reader  of  hi«tory  and  may  therefore  be  looked 
over  with  profit  by  all  classes.  Mr.  Abbott's  style  is  very 
simple  and  perspicuous,  snd  on  that  account  singularly 
well  adapted  to  the  narration  of  past  events.  The  hand- 
some appearance  which  the  Harpers  have  given  to  these 
little  volumes  will  commend  them  to  an  extensive  sale, — 
good  paper,  large  round  type  and  spirited  illustrations,  with 
an  illuminated  title-page,  constituting  a  most  worthy  dress 
for  the  author's  composition. 


Ben JAHiff  Franklin  :  His  Autobiography :  With  a  nar- 
rative of  his  Public  Life  and  Services.  By  Rev.  H. 
Hastings  Weld.  With  numerous  designs  by  J.  O.  Chap- 
man. To  be  completed  in  eight  Parts.  Part  I.  New 
York ;  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  we  have 
seen  no  wood  engravings  at  all  comparable  for  softness  and 
finish  with  those  in  the  present  work ;  snd  the  name  of 
Chapman  as  the  anthorof  the  designs  furnishes  an  ample  as- 
surance that  the  subsequent  numbers  will  be  quito  aa  exqui- 
sitely embellished.  The  typography  is  also  very  luxurious. 
Of  the  text  itself  nearly  one  half  will  oonstst  of  Franklin's 
autobiography  and  the  remainder  (275  pages)  of  a  narrative 
of  his  public  life  and  services  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Weld,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  New  World,  and  most  fa- 
vorably known  as  a  man  of  fine  litorary  taste. 
For  sale  by  Oeoige  M.  West. 


CONSTITnTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  RBPtTBLIO.    1848.    New 

York.    P.  A'rpin,  Publisher.    Office  of  the^ourier  des 
Etata  Unis.    1848.  |^ 

This  is  a  neat  'publication  in  pamphlet  form,  Obtaining 
French  and  English  versions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  Republic  of  France.  We  have  no  space  here,  nor 
does  it  belong  to  our  province  to  submit  any  reflections  of 
a  political  nature  with  regard  to  this  plan  of  Government, 
which  was  brought  Into  existence  under  the  auspices  of  the 
enlightened  and  sagacious  De  TooqueviUe ;  oar  disire  is 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  cheap  and  cf<nive- 


■iem  edition  of  the  Constitution  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  deaire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  French  Republic. 

In  eoonection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unia, 
under  the  spirited  management  of  M.  Paul  Arpin.  We  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  moti  agreeable  publications  that  w« 
rsceive,  embodying  as  it  does  in  the  best  style  of  thefeuHh- 
tan  the  latest  continental  gossip  and  putting  Ibrth  in  the 
Stmtam  Littermrt  some  of  the  most  delightful  specimens  of 
French  Literature,  such  aa,  with  all  our  abhorrence  for  Du- 
maa  and  bis  school,  we  ean  generally  i^f»prove.  Comte  Al- 
fred De  Vigny's  novel  of  Cinq  Mars,  which  suggested  to 
Bulwer  the  play  of  Richelieu,  was  published  in  this  man- 
ner and  at  the  present  time,  the  sheets  of  Chateaubriaod'a 
great  posthumous  work,  '*  Memoires  d '  outre  Tombe,"  (a 
fragment  of  which  our  Paris  correspondent  so  agreeably 
trenalates  for  the  present  number  of  the  Messevfer)  are 
passing  through  the  same  press. 


The  Nobtb  Bbitish  Review. 

Blackwood's  Ma«asinb.    January  1849. 

We  receive  with  very  commendable  punctnalityt  through 
Messrs.  Nash  and  Woodhouse,  the  Richmond  Agents,  the 
Foreign  Reviews  republished  by  Messrs.  Leonard  Scott 
and  Co.  of  New  York.  To  the  enterprise  of  these  latter 
gentlemen,  the  American  reader  is  indebted  for  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  Blackwood  is  sent  out  regularly  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  its  publication  in  England.  To 
eflfeot  this,  they  have  had  to  pay  the  most  liberal  sums  for  ad- 
vance sheets  by  the  steamen,  so  that  the  mouth  of  Maga  itself 
is  stopped,  jm  isiiie,  on  the  subject  of  Yankee  piracy  on  the 
high  sea  of  literature. 

The  old  Reviews  fully  maintain  the  high  reputation  they 
have  acquired  under  the  ragtme  of  liookhart,  Broughaai, 
Jeffrey  and  Mackintosh,  although  we  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  North  British,  (the  *'  infant  phenomenon**  of  criti- 
cism) is  carrying  off  the  honoraof  the  *<  buff  and  blue**  and 
ftiirly  ooutripping  the  Tory  organ  in  polish  and  acuomft. 
The  number  before  us  contains  a  truly  delightful  article  en 
Charles  Lamb,  embodying  a  letter  of  humorous  remitti#* 
cences  concerning  his  social  character,  which  ia  under- 
atood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  De  Quincey.  There  is  also  a 
curious  speculation  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship 
of  Junius.  Blackwood  contains,  among  other  attractive 
articlea,  a  continuation  of  **  The  Caxtons,"  Mr.  Balwer's 
novel,  which  has  awakened  such  decided  interest  everjr^ 
where.  We  do  not  think  a  larger  supply  of  excellent  reed*> 
ing  can  be  obtained,  on  the  same  terms,  than  is  fumisbed 
by  Messre.  Lsonard  Scott  &  Co^ 


International  Art-Union. 

We  have  received  a  Prospectus  of  this  laudable  enter- 
prise, together  with  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  art  now 
upon  exhibition  at  their  Gallery,  No.  289  Broadway,  New 
York.  The  claims  of  the  institution  upon  those  who  would 
promote  the  Fine  Arte  in  America. are  very  strong,  and 
when  it  is  generally  known  thAt  one  of  the  objecte  which 
it  contemplates,  is  to  send  one  American  Artist  annually 
abroad  to  improve  himself  in  the  continentel  schools,  we 
are  satisfied  tbift  the  number  of  subscribere  will  be  very 
large.  The  plan  otherwise  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
excellent  institutions  of  this  character  already  in  exist- 
ence,— a  handsome  engraving  being  funiished  to  endtk  sub- 
scriber and  a  yearly  distribuUon  of  prizes  being  made  by 
lot.  Among  the  names  of  the  "  Committee  of  Reference,*' 
we  find  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  Mr  Durand,  the  great  land- 
scape painter,  and  the  poet  Willis.  Messra.  Goupil,  Vibeit 
dc  Co.  art  the  Mansgeis. 
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BRITISH  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 


REPUBLICATION  OF 

The  liOndon  Q^narterly  Review^  The  Edlnbnriirh  Review,  nrbe 
North  British  Review,  The  Westminster  Review,  and  Blaek- 
wood^s  Cdin  burgh  Magrazine. 

The  wide  spread  fame  of  these  splendid  Periodioals,  renders  it  needless  to  say  moeh  in  their 
praise.  As  literary  organs,  they  stand  far  in  advance  oF  any  works  of  a  similar  stamp  now  published ; 
while  the  political  complexion  of  each  is  marked  by  a  dignity,  candor,  and  forbearance,  not  often  found 
in  works  of  a  party  character. 

They  embrace  the  views  of  the  three  great  parties  in  England — Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical — 
"Blackwood"  and  the  "London  Quarterly**  are  Tory;  the  "  Edinborgh  Review"  Whig:  and  the 
"  Wesminsier  Review'*  Radical.  The  "  North  British  Review^*  is  more  of  a  religions  character,  hav- 
ing  been  originally  edited  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  now,  since  hie  death,  being  conducted  by  his  son-in-law, 
Dr.  Hanna,  associated  with  Sir  David  Brewster.  Its  literary  character  is  of  the  very  highest  order. 
The  "  Westminster,**  though  renrinted  under  that  title  only,  is  poblislied  in  England  under  the  title  of 
the  "FoUsign  Quarterly  and  Westminster,**  it  being  in  fact  a  union  of  the  two  Reviews  formerly  pub- 
lished and  reprinted  under  separate  titles.  It  has,  therefore,  the  advantage  by  this  combination,  of 
uniting  in  one  work  the  best  features  of  both  as  heretofore  issued. 

The  above  Periodicals  are  reprinted  in  New  York,  immediately  on  their  arrival  by  tM  British 
ateamers,  in  a  beautiful  clear  type,  on  fine  white  paper,  and  are  faithful  copies  of  the  originals,  Black- 
wood's Magazine  being  an  exact  fac- simile  of  the  Edinburgh  edition. 

TS&BC8  FOR  1840*    For  any  one  of  the  four  Reviews,  $3  00  per  annum. 

.  For  any  two                       do.  -         '     6  00  do. 

For  any  three                     do.        -  -        7  00  do. 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews,  -               8  00  do. 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine,            -  -        3  00  do. 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews  -               9  00  do. 

For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews,  10  00  do. 

Payments  to  be^made  in  all  cases  in  advance. 

CLUBBING. — Four  copies  of  any  or  all  of  the  above  works  will  be  sent  to  one  address  on  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  subscription  for  three — the  fourth  copy  being  gratis. 

EARLY  COPIES.— Our  late  arrangement  with  the  British  publishers  of  Black wood*8  Magazine, 
secures  to  us  early  sheets  of  that  work,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  place  the  entire  number  in  the 
hands  of  subscribers  before  any  portion  of  it  can  be  reprinted  in  any  of  the  American  Journals.  For 
this  and  other  advantages  secured  to  our  subscribers,  we  pay  so  large  a  consideration,  that  we  may  be 
compelled  to  raise  the  price  of  the  Magazine. 

0(^  SomeiMng  may  therefore  he  gained  by  suhscribing  early, 

%*  Remittances  and  communications  should  be  always  addressed,  post-paid  or  franked,  to  the  Pub- 
lishers, LEONARD  SCOTT  &  CO. 

70  FuU<m  Slreetf  New  York.    Entrance  in  Gold  st. 
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GLIMPSES  AT  EUROPE  DURING  1848. 

THE  GERMAN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tdlectnal  life  of  its  nations  has,  with  few  excep- 
tioBS,  heen  an  almost  nnknown  land  to  the  proud, 
inmilar  Englishman  and  consequently  also  to  us. 
It  was  one  of  those  blessings  which  short-sighted 
Ki—mmi  philosophy  rarely  perceives  but  when 
looking  back  upon  the  Past,  that  the  Continental 
Wan  brought  for  the  first  time  armies  of  £ng- 
liah  s<^iers  and  of  English  travellers  to  invade 
coontries  which*  although  within  a  few  hundred 
taiileei  had  been  farther  from  London  than  most 
of  the  distant  colonies.  Since  then  new  discove- 
ries have  been  made  from  year  to  year;  Italy  has 
been  annnally  overrun  by  its  hundred  thousand 
**Mylords,"  British  Statesmen  have  spent  their 
vacations  in  French  villas,  and  Cxerman  Philoso- 
phy and  German  Science  have  become  known 
and  respected.  The  History  of  the  Germans,  a 
people  so  neariy  related  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
yet  so  different  in  all  its  outward  forms,  was 
found  to  be  not  without  its  special  interest,  until 
die  great  historian,  judging  Germany  both  by  her 
central  geographical  position  and  by  her  histori- 
cal importance,  called  her  the  Heart  of  Europe. 
She  is  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  as  such  has 
been  meet  lacerated  of  all  the  fair  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  It  is  here  tjiat  in  all  times  have 
originated  those  mighty  movements  which  have 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Hemnan,  by  his  victory  over  the  proud  legions 
of  Varus,  in  the  Westphalian  forests,  was  the 
first  to  show  to  the  astonished  worid  that  Roman 
£Mces  and  axee«rere  vain  when  employed  to 
bead  men  inspired  by  the  inflexible  sense  of 
freedom.  Germany  was  the  first  great  camp  of 
those  who  crushed  the  colossus  of  Roman  power 
after  its  spirit  had  passed  away.  From  Germany 
Chariemagne  sent  forth  his  armies  to  prevent 
die  Saracens  from  destroying  European  culture 
and  Christiaaity.  In  the  centre  of  Germany,  on 
thoee  extSMve  plains  where  the  Empire  of  the 
European  world  has  so  often  been  decided,  Henry 
the  First  withstood  the  attack  of  the  Avares  and 
Hungarians,  by  which,  but  for  him,  Europe  must 
have  become  the  prey  of  fierce  barbarians  and 
savage  Pagans.  On  these  same  ensanguined 
plains  the  nobl^Cing  of  Sweden  died,  not  only 
for  the  poQticlr  but  for  the  religious  liberty  of 
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Europe ;  and  finally,  in  the  glare  of  Moscow's 
burning,  here  also  was  fought  that  great  battle 
which  liberated  Europe  from  the  universality  of 
Napoleon*s  iron  sway. 

And  once  more  is  Germany  called  upon  to  be 
the  great  battle-field  on  which  some  of  the  most 
momentous  questions  of  our  day  are  to  be  de- 
cided. Her  plains  will  again  be  crimsoned,  her 
cities  burnt,  her  fair  fields  abandoned  and  her 
sons  slain,  that  the  great  principle  of  Liberty 
may  rise  triumphantly  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  as  when  centuries  ago  she  paid  with  the 
blood  of  her  children  for  the  rich  blessings  which 
the  Reformation  brought  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  struggle  is  come  once  more,  fearful 
are  the  throes  of  die  sufferer  and  sad  is  the  pros- 
pect before  us ;  but  not  in  vain  has  the  land  of 
the  Saxon  ever  been  foremost  in  the  strife  against 
darkness  and  oppression,  and  the  banner  of  true 
Liberty,  borne  by  the  gallant  sons  of  Germany, 
will  yet  wave  victoriously  and  be  loudly  cheered 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  love  Freedom 
and  Independence. 

For  here  also  the  struggle  is  one  for  Liberty— 
the  great  watch-word  that  has  at  last  crcftoed 
the  broad  Atlantic,  reached  the  shores  of  well- 
guarded  Europe  and  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  its  noblest  nadons.  Germany,  we  must  not 
forget,  has  sent  nearly  a  million  of  her  sons  to 
the  Land  of  the  Free,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  has  at  last  aroused  the  old  mother-coun- 
try. 

Grermany,  once  a  great  and  glorious  Empire« 
has  been  slowly  declining  ever  since  the  disastrous 
thirty-years*  war.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
Westphalian  treaty  was  the  dissoludon  of  the 
national  unity  and  the  independence  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  of  the  Empire,  which  thenceforth 
presented  no  longer  one  great  idea,  though,  in 
mere  form,  it  continued  to  exist  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  that  peace.  The  ex- 
tinction of  die  race  of  Chariemagne,  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  elective  principle,  then  adopted,  the 
selfish  and  destructive  policy  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  rise  and  independence  of  Prussia 
had  all  gradually  reduced  the  once  powerful  Em- 
pire to  such  msi^ificance  that  the  abdication  of 
the  last  Roman  Emperor  in  1806  was  fitde  mere 
than  the  final  act — a  formal  recognition  of  an 
evident  and  uncontested  fact. 

Since  then  Germany  has  had  but  one  moment 
when  she  might  have  become  once  more  a  united, 
great  Empire;  but  onfy  one  moment,  for 
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tory  grants  none  of  her  farors  twice,  and  he 
whom  the  favor  of  the  moment  finds  hesitating 
and  doubtful,  loses  the  opportunity  for  ever  and 
falls  the  more  rapidly.  Such  was  the  case  when, 
after  the  first  German  Revolution  in  1813,  the 
Emperor  Francis  entered  Paris  in  triumph,  at 
the  head  of  the  allied  armies.  If  he  had  then 
placed  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  in  old  Notre- 
Dame  on  his  anointed  head,  Germany  might 
have  once  more  risen  to  a  splendor  equal  to  that 
which  was  hers,  when,  a  thousand  years  before, 
her  great  sovereign  crowned  himself  in  St.  Peter*s, 
at  Rome.  Francis  was  at  that  time  the  most 
popular  man  in  Europe ;  the  German  nation  hon- 
ored in  him  the  hero  of  many  a  battle  and  loved 
in  him  the  father  of  his  people.  Even  the  other 
sovereigns  would  then  have  eagerly  consented, 
for  the  envy,  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  smaller 
princes  of  Germany — ^that  mean  and  yet  so  fear- 
ful source  of  that  country's  weakness — had  been 
drowned  in  their  common  hatred  against  a  com- 
mon oppressor,  while  Prussia's  modest  king  would 
for  no  price  have  exchanged  for  the  Roman- 
German  crown  his  simple  foraging-cap  or  for 
the  purple  of  the  Ciesars  his  gray  camp-cloak, 
in  which  he  passed  through  the  ranks  of  his 
army  and  his  people,  silent  and  unobserved,  but 
beloved  and  revered  as  seldom  prince  has  been. 
Nor  would  the  masters  of  foreign  countries  have 
opposed  themselves  to  such  a  regeneration  of  Ger- 
many. England  formally  assented  and  Alexan- 
der of  Russia  urged  it  with  an  enthusiasm  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  prospect  of  thus  gaining 
Poland.  But  Francis  was  found  wantijig  when 
the  hour  came ;  he  remained  what  he  was,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  never  became  what  he  had 
been.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Thus  the  first  German  Revolution  remained  a 
transient  and  episodical  event,  since  which  Ger- 
many has  in  reality  been  in  a  constant  state  of 
anarchy,  divided  as  she  was  into  a  number  of  in- 
dependent, exclusive  States,  which  ought  to  have 
been,  by  their  geographical  position  as  well  as  by 
their  unity  of  race  and  language,  one  Germany — 
States  left  without  a  common  head,  without 
common  laws,  or  even  a  common  administration 
of  Justice,  and  connected  by  extremely  ill-defined 
and  unintelligible  relations  of  alliance  under  the 
name  of  a  Germanic  Confederation.  In  a  lan- 
guage as  general  as  undefined,  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral Act  of  the  8th  of  June,  1815,  speaks  of  a 
union  of  sovereign  independent  States  by  means 
of  ati  international  league  fdf  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  internal  (I)  and  external  secu- 
rity of  Germany.  The  only  outward  form  in 
which  this  league  ever  appeared  was  the  Federal 
Diet,  a  body  of  diplomats,  appointed  by  the 
thirty-four  sovereigns  and  strictly  bound  by  their 
iaftnietions.    It^commooly  consisted  of  seven- 


'  teen  representatives  as  a  permanent  connnittae 
'for  ordinary  matters  of  business,  whilst  a  ^ple- 
num" of  sixty-nine  was  to  be  called  together  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergency.  This  Diet, 
of  which  it  seems  both  Sovereigns  and  people 
became  thoroughly  ashamed,  was  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  machine  to  register  ordinances 
and  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  Austria  or  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  German  princes,  check- 
ing every  free  movement,  disregaHed  and  al- 
most  unknown  by  foreign  powers,  hated  by  the 
people  and  set  aside  by  the  Sovereigns  them- 
selves, whenever  their  interest  demanded  it,  as 
when  Prussia  formed  her  own  custom-league, 
thus  taking  the  earliest  step  in  her  career  towards 
a  hegemony  of  Germany. 

Both  the  Federal  Act  and  the  nature  of  the 
Diet  were  slightly  changed  in  1820  in  conse- 
quence of  a  general  dissatisfaction  pervading  the 
whole  Gennan  nation,  and  more  thoroughly  al- 
tered, though  little  improved  after  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  since  which  the  Diet  waged 
an  inexorable  warfare  against  the  public  press, 
the  right  of  petition  and  addresses,  against  rep- 
resentative chambers  and  especially  against  tri- 
colored  cockades. 

Thus  an  institution,  originally,  we  think,  well 
intended  and  certainly  capable  of  being  devel- 
oped and  improved,  became  a  disgrace  and  a 
curse  to  the  nation.  Instead  of  preserving  the  in- 
ternal security  of  Germany,  State  was  arrayed 
against  State  and  Austria's  solemn  veto  put  upon 
every  liberal  measure  the  King  of  Prussia  might 
propose  in  one  of  his  attacks  of  liberalism.  In- 
stead of  seeing  German  interests  properly  repre- 
sented and  respected  abroad,  there  were  Bremen 
flags  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  Bavarian  dipla- 
mats  known  to  the  cabinets  of  France:  but 
who  ever  heard  of  a  German  fleet  or  of  Gennan 
Politics  ? 

And  yet  the  people  as  such  nourished  a  sense 
of  their  common  nationality.  For,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Slaves  in  Bohemia  and  the  Wendes 
in  Prussia,  were  they  not  all  of«the  same  blood, 
thoroughly,  exclusively  German,  less  mixed  than 
any  other  nation  of  the  earth  ?  Had  not  their 
classical  language  helped  to  cast  the  minds  of  all 
in  one  mould  and  their  numerous  and  efficient 
universities  powerfully  aided  in  developing  the 
national  spirit  ?  Had  they  not  all  risen  like  one 
man  when  they  were  called  upon  to  fight  for 
God  and  Liberty,  and  why  should  nolbthey,  forty- 
five  millions  of  Germans,  form  one  people  and 
one  family  ?  • 

This  was  the  question  they  asked  each  other 
at  every  great  crisis  in  Europe.  They  never 
did  more,  however.  For  the  German's  mind,  so 
powerful  when  once  roused  and  the  Gennan^s 
enthusiasm  so  glowing  when  once  kindled,  are 
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Wth  difficult  to  excite.  Thiu  when  the  old 
UlyMes  in  the  Tuileriee,  the  first  and  probably 
^bm  last  of  the  merchant-kings  of  Europe,  was 
ifat  threatened,  Germany  rejoiced  in  her  heart 
aad  eaetlee  were  built  of  womterful  hues  and 
foms.  And  when  old,  considerate  Guizot,  who 
had  been  ao  careful  in  preserving  and  restoring 
that  he  forgot  all  progress,  was  overthrown,  Ger- 
many rejoiced  again  and  even  ventured  to  ap- 
prove of  it  in  the  seclusion  of  her  studies  and  the 
aanctnary  of  her  homes.  But  when  the  men  of 
progreaa  profited  by  this  change  of  cabinet  and 
an  almost  accidental  street-revolution,  and  sent 
the  old  Ulysses  away,  appointing  a  regency,  Ger- 
many was  in  raptures,  her  papers  learnedly  dis- 
rnmnd  the  cut  of  the  State  robes  of  the  future 
R^ento  according  to  models  of  antiquity,  and 
incidentally  spoke  of  a  possible  change  in  the 
Ibim  of  the  French  government.  More,  how- 
over,  was  done  in  Paris.  By  a  most  skilful  leger- 
de-main  the  regency  was  stolen,  and  with  it  mon- 
archy ;  a  small  number  of  conspirators  took  hold 
of  the  central  points  of  Paris,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  proclaimed 
the  Republic  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that 
even  the  National  Guards,  those  genuine  chil- 
dren of  Paris,  stood  aghast  and  the  provinces 
protested  aloud  against  such  egregious  deception. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  in  France 
the  old  regime  in  Germany  became  impossible. 
A  andden,  silent  movement  went  through  all  the 
Slates  of  the  Empire  ;  then  the  tocsin  sounded 
from  city  to  city,  bonfires  sent  the  joyful  news 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  province  after 
pfovince  rose,  until  Metternich  fell  almost  as  a 
natter  of  course,  and  the  black,  red  and  gold 
banner  of  Germany  waved  high  above  the  colors 
of  the  local  governments  from  Vistula  to  Rhine 
and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  It  now  be- 
came the  standard  of  Liberty — ^for  national  unity 
was  even  then  not  the  first  thought  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  evident  that  Liberty  was  more 
popular  than  Unity,  and  Revolution  counted  more 
adherents  than  Reform.  From  the  first,  there- 
fore, there  were  two  distinct  war-cries  raised  in 
Gennaay ;  Liberty  and  Equality,  if  possible,  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  government,  was  the 
watch-word  of  the  Revolntionizers ;  Liberty  and 
National  Unity,  if  possible,  under  a  monarchical 
government,  was  the  motto  of  the  Reformers — 
a  party  division  of  vital  importance,  little  heeded 
abroad  and  unfortunately  but  too  much  disre- 
garded by  the  German  Parliament. 

For  we  must  not  forget  that  the  question  of 
German  Unity  had  never  been  raised  since  1813. 
Then»it  is  true,  during  the  so-called  Liberty-wars, 
kings  and  people  had  sworn  in  solemn  oath  to 
maiiitaiii  a  stHCt  uBtty,  and  after  the  victory  there 
had  been  promMed  to  all  Genoans^  without  dis- 


tinction, equal  political  rights  and  privileges  in 
return  for  the  blood  spilt  for  the  independence  of 
the  crowns  of  their  sovereigns.  But  the  nation 
soon  found  that  they  had  freed  themselves  of  a 
foreign  master  only  to  secure  the  rule  of  their 
own  masters.  Germany  was  gradually  recon- 
quered by  her  numerous  sovereigns  and  an  un- 
remitting warfare  waged  against  all  reform  and 
progress.  For  this  purpose  all  means  were  con- 
sidered fair  and  none  was  more  powerful  and 
none  more  disgraceful  to  the  parties  employing 
it,  than  the  phantom  of  Teutoninn  which  the 
monarchs  conjured  up  to  lull  the  restless  peo- 
ple to  sleep.  A  Jesuitic  reaction  was  regularly 
organized  in  Science  and  State  against  the  threat- 
ening spirit  of  modem  times ;  the  arts  were  turn- 
ed aside  from  their  legitimate  purpose  and  made 
instruments  of  oppression  and  the  sublimely  ab- 
surd idea  conceived  of  arresting  the  human  mind 
by  a  **  romantic"  school  of  painting  and  the  res- 
toration of  medieval  cathedrals.  Whilst  Louis 
of  Bavaria  thus  desecrated  the  art  of  Raphael 
and  Phidias,  Prussia's  fantastic  king  bent  even 
the  severer  sciences,  theology  and  philosophy,  to 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  assembling  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  nation  around  his  throde, 
endeavored  to  make  the  Past  so  attractive  that 
his  people  might  forget  the  Future.  And  for  a 
while  at  least  they  did  forget  it,  for  his  Prstoriaas, 
the  61ite  of  German  scholars,  poets  and  authors, 
preached  the  doctrine  that  the  Law  of  the  Fu-. 
ture  was  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  alone,  and  that  no  greater  blessing  could 
be  bestowed  upon  the  nation  than  a  restoration 
of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  as  they  were  under 
the  action  of  the  Feudal  System  and  the  rule  of 
the  Holy  Empire.  With  indefatigable  peraever* 
ance  this  '*  historical''  school  labored  to  pesusci- 
tate  the  traditions  of  by-gone  times,  and  stopped 
not  until  they  had  gone  back  to  the  darkness  of 
the  very  first  centuries,  until  Arminius  and  Totila, 
Otho  and  Barbarossa  became  the  idols  of  a  nation 
which  had  had  a  Luther  and  a  Frederick  the  Great. 
They  succeeded  in  producing  an  indescribable 
confusion  of  ideas,  most  favorable  for  the  cause 
of  the  princes  but  fatal  to  the  people,  and  weak- 
ening the  minds  even  of  the  strongest.  Thus  se- 
cured by  the  very  weakness  of  their  subjects,  the 
sovereigns  succeeded  in  holding  the  press  in  ab- 
solute subjection,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  enor- 
mous>  admirably  organized  armies  maintained 
an  undisputed  sway.  But  the  whole  skilful 
scheme  fell  in  one  short  month ;  a  few  weeks 
after  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  Berlin,  Munich, 
Stuttgart,  Hanover,  Baden  and  Hessen  were  seen 
busily  engaged  in  democratic  reforms,  and  as 
soon  as  the  different  states  had  secured  a  partial 
emancipation,  their  minds  for  years  filled  with 
but  oue  idea,  returned  to  the  long  cl^erished  plan 
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of  forming  one  Germany,  of  creating  lor  them- 
0elve«  a  powerful  authority,  a  great  European 
Power  at  home  and  ahroad. 

ThuB  the  revolution  in  Germany,  although 
at  tot  eseentiaUy  political,  soon  partook  of  the 
character  of  all  European  revolutions  of  the 
year  1848,  and  by  asking  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  German  populations  derive  from  their 
common  origin,  became  eminently  a  national 
movement. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  most  liberal  State 
of  Gennany  first  of  all  to  raise  the  banner  of 
Liberty  and  Unity.  In  Baden,  in  the  South-west 
oi  Germany,  where  the  stubborn  peasants  dis- 
cussed the  rights  of  man  long  before  the  Repub- 
licans of  France,  and  whence,  since  the  time  of 
the  peasants'  war  that  followed  the  Reformation, 
all  republican  movements  have  originated,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  Basser- 
mann,  first  moved  for  the  formation  of  ^  a  body 
representing  the  various  elective  Legislatures  of 
their  common  country  with  a  view  to  impart 
unity  to  the  legislation  and  the  institutions  of  Ger- 
many." This  motion,  taking  all  by  surprise,  was 
made  at  an  auspicious  time,  when  Bohemia  was 
in  revolt,  and  the  Baden  Press  indignant  at  a  most 
disgraceful  treatment  recentiy  inflicted, — when 
the  Tum-Vereins,  politico-gymnastic  associations 
dating  from  the  Liberty-wars,  claimed  the  right 
of  assembling,  and  when  Lola  Montes  drove  the 
Jesuits  from  their  last  stronghold  and  cost  Louis 
the  Poet-king  his  crown.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral excitement  prevailing  through  the  broad 
land  of  Germany  and  when  Heinrich  von  Gagern 
had  made  a  similar  motion  in  Hesse-Darmstadt 
meetings  were  held  in  every  city,  riots  broke  out 
m  all  directions,  Beriin  was  in  revolution,  and 
throughout  the  German  States  the  right  of  popu- 
lar representation  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
press  were  demanded  by  the  revolting  people. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  there  as- 
sembled on  die  first  of  March  fifty-one  Germans 
•f  high  standing  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Palatinate,  the  beautiful  city  of  Heidelberg.  They 
met  not  by  appointment  from  their  sovereigns 
nor  by  election  from  the  people ;  nothing  but  the 
love  of  liberty  and  their  country  had  brought 
them  together.  With  no  other  authority  they 
appointed  seven  of  their  own  number  a  commit- 
tee to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  National  Assembly 
and  a  Constitution  for  Germany,  and  to  adopt 
measures  for  assembling  in  Frankfurth  represen- 
tatives from  all  States  as  a  constituent  body. 
•  Such  was  the  spirit  at  that  moment  prevailing 
all  over  Germany,  such  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion and  the  hold  these  *'men  of  confidence," 
as  they  were  called,  had  on  the  public  mind,  that, 
without  a  show  of  resistance,  the  minor  Sove- 
reigns yielded  at  once,  and^ven  Prussia  and  Aus^ 


tria  were  compelled  to  join  the  movement  after 
a  brief  hesitation. 

This  call  of  the  Heid^berg  Committee  waa 
joyftiHy  responded  to  by  the  whole  nation,  and 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  five  hundred  del- 
egates met  in  the  old  Imperial  city  of  Frank- 
furth. It  was  an  animated  scene  and  a  strange 
sight  to  see  the  venerable  town  which  had  crown- 
ed the  Roman  Emperors  of  Crermany  for  centu- 
ries, now  inaugurate  with  a  different,  but  not  less 
solenm  pomp,  the  modern  era  of  Unity  and  Lib- 
erty. Once  more,  as  of  old,  did  the  black,  red 
and  gold  banner  wave  fiwm  the  lofty  steeples  and 
towers ;  but  in  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Roemer,  on 
which  a  long  succession  of  ages  had  imprinted 
lofty  lessons,  the  symbols  of  a  new  age  filled  the 
place  between  the  portraits  of  the  old  Empe- 
rors, and  its  time-honored  walls,  echoing  once 
more  with  the  voices  of  a  deliberative  assembly, 
saw,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Christian  era, 
Jew  sit  peaceably  by  Christian  and  humUe  citi- 
zen by  proud  nobleman.  In  the  streets  all  was 
bustle,  joy  and  excitement.  Here  stages  came, 
filled  to  the  very  roof  with  old,  faithful  men,  who 
had  left  wives  and  children  in  distant  lands  to  help 
in  the  final  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  their  3ronth ; 
fugitives  from  foreign  shores  met  at  the  comer  of 
the  street,  or  recognized  the  care-worn  face  in  a 
passing  carriage  and  shook  hands  for  the  first 
time  after  they  had  parted  last  in  prison,  youngs 
and  full  of  hope.  Hither  they  came  from  France, 
from  England,  from  far-off  America ;  they  had 
grown  older  and  wiser ;  but  they  had  grown  men 
under  a  thousand  various  influences,  and  donbt- 
ingly  they  asked  themselves— are  we  still  the 
same  and  can  we  yet  be  one  ?  In  the  streets 
groups  of  young  men  who  had  come  te  witness 
the  regeneration  of  old  G^ermany,  stood  debating^ 
grave  questions,  or  cheering  crowds  of  woriring 
men  who,  arm  in  arm,  and  half-joyful,  half-threat- 
ening, sang  revolutionary  songs  and  serenaded 
the  most  Uberal  delegates.  There  was  a  mild 
spring  sun- shining  upon  the  gay,  excited  city,  ia 
which  as  yet  warm  brotherly  love  was  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  and  but  one  feeling  common 
to  all  was  in  the  hearts  of  all — ^the  great  Future 
of  their  country. 

A  preparatory  meeting  was  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day  in  the  large  hall  of  the  gigantic 
Weidenbush-Hotel,  for  it  was  considered  desi- 
rable, before  entering  upon  the  great  business  it- 
self, to  see  the  symptoms  of  the  majority.  As 
yet  there  were  no  divisions  existing,  no  pailiea 
known, — ^in  fact,  nothing  determined  upon — not 
even  the  Diet  itself.  The  meeting  began  repub- 
lican enough ;  a  red  banner  was  seen  here  and 
there ;  French  phrases  frequently  interrupted  the 
slower  German,  and  Socialism  and  Communisra 
were  openly  preached.    With  every  hour*  how- 
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«vior«  tlM  enmd  becttme  larger,  and  the  meeting 
hwif  ammed  a  more  German  aspect :  French 
commoa-plaeee  gradaaHy  disappeared,  and  all 
aHasMNi  to  **  father  Cabet"  were  reeetred  with 
■■eqaivocal  signs  of  disapprobatioa.  From  sna- 
set  t31  late  after  midnight  speech  foAhywed  speeeh ; 
die  red  republicans  keeping  in  the  foreground,  de- 
daring  tfiemselves  most  openly  and  most  vehe- 
mendy,  while  the  more  moderate  reformers  qui- 
etfy  lisiened,  waiting  for  their  time.  No  motions 
were  as  yet  made,  but  one  idea  retamed  at  the  con- 
dasiott  of  erery  speech,  and  was  equally  cheered 
by  aB-~that  the  goTorament  of  Grermany  was 
Imd,  thoroughly  bad,  and  that  a  reform  was  need- 
ed, a  thorough  refonn* 

Soon,  howerer,  the  tournament  began.  An 
orator  rose,  and  without  any  introductory  word 
he  dedared  that  he  would  not  admonish  his  coun- 
trymen to  roToHitiottize,  **f>r  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  roTokitton  now !"  The  applause  was  im- 
mense and  Hecker's  name  shook  the  very  house. 
For  it  was  Hecker,  the  great  champion  of  Ba- 
den, the  idol  of  idl  republicans.  First  and  fore- 
most among  the  Apostles  of  Liberty,  he  was  the 
representative  of  the  youth  of  Southern  Germa- 
ny, who  adore  the  goddess  poetically  and  lore 
her,  bat  love  her  unrestrained  and  lawless.  Al- 
tbaugh  for  years  a  successful  adyocate  and  a  dis- 
tingaished  member  of  the  Baden  Chamber,  he 
looked  yet  the  ''student'*  of  Heidelberg,  and  his 
careless  but  kind  manner, — his  lich  hair,  which, 
with  a  light  brown  beard,  encircled  a  manly,  well- 
eat  laee — his  simple  dress  hanging  loosely  round 
the  Adl,  strong  form  of  the  taH,  muscular  man — 
the  bold  and  free  movements  of  his  arm  when 
speaking,  and  his  independent  carriage  made  him 
■ataralfy  the  hero  of  the  young,  and  gave  him, 
aidBd  as  he  was  by  an  uncommonly  fine,  deep 
barytone-voice,  a  powerful  hold  on  the  undecided. 
Thus  cheers  wouki  greet  him  whenever  he  rose 
and,  shaking  his  long  hair  from  his  face,  pro- 
dahnod  some  of  those  paradoxes  which  are  almost 
inesistible  to  the  mass,  or  spoke  with  glowing 
enthusiasm  of  the  greatness  and  fame  of  old 
Gemany.  There,  however,  his  influence  end- 
ed ;  he  exhibited  neither  a  pecufiar  strength  of 
thought  nor  uncommon  talents,  much  less  that 
«apmority  of  character  so  iiHEKspensable  for  the 
great  leader  of  a  nation ;  his  ideas  of  the  State 
were  but  half  matured ;  his  talent  of  speaking 
leqpectaUe,  but  not  without  a  certain  rudeness, 
entirely  wanting  when  he  attempted  to  enter 

deeply  into  any  of  the  important  subjects 
before  the  meeting.    That  he  was  brave,  frank 
honest,  no  one  could  have  doubted ;  but  even 

advantages  lost  much  by  his  uncontrollable 
impetuosity,  without  genuine  enthusiasm  or  sa- 
cred iktth.  It  was  this  rashness  which  induced 
.lutt  to  withdraw  from  the  Diat,  wheOf  afbsr  a 


most  passienate  discussion,  his  ultnHmeasarsa 
were  rejected  :  let  us  hope  it  was  also  thb  rash- 
ness alone  which  caased  the  death  of  the  oM 
General,  who  was  treacherously  murdered  at 
Kaadem  by  the  troops  under  Heeker^s  com- 
mand. His  friends  absolved  him,  but  the  nation 
waited  in  vadn  for  his  own  exculpation :  he  wouM 
not  or  he  could  net  free  himself,  and  thus  he  fell 
forever.  May  his  residence  in  this  country  so 
purify  lus  sincere  patriotism  as  to  make  him  yet 
what  he  deserves  to  be,  the  honored  servant  of 
a  great  nation. 

How  different  in  appearance  was  his  col- 
league, Struve,  who  rose  with  him  and  failed  like 
him  when  attempting  to  revolutionize  Germany 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  and  foreign  money  I 
An  indefatigable  jonmalBt  and  exedlent  orator, 
he  had  often  been  called  the  monk  of  German 
Republicans,  a  name  which  his  dry,  lean  figure, 
his  thin  hair  and  parchment  brow,  his  small,  dull 
eyes  and  lymphatic  complexion,  his  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and  his  great  self-control  and 
utter  abhorrence  of  all  luxury,  even  that  of 
thought,  may  easily  have  won  for  faim.  WeU 
trained  to  public  speaking,  he  rose  quietiy  to  oc* 
eupy  the  tribune,  and  waited  immovable  until 
the  storm  had  abated :  then  his  clear,  ringing 
voice  rose  high  above  all  other  sounds  and  preach- 
ed, with  more  calculation  than  boldness,  die  doe-> 
trines  of  Rousseau  and  Robespierre.  Without 
any  mental  superiority,  poor  in  thoughts  and  poor 
in  imagination,  he  still  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  most  exalted  of  the  red  repub- 
licans ;  his  ultra  views,  however,  soon  made  him 
no  longer  admissible  to  the  Diet,  and  sinee  his 
mad  and  lawless  insurrectionary  movement,  he 
has  been  almost  forgotten,  even  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers. 

These  two  were  the  principal  orators  that  even- 
ing, and  theirs  were  the  doctrines  of  ultra-repub- 
licanism at  any  price.  The  more  moderate  party 
waited  in  silence;  only  two  of  their  leaders  spoke. 
One  was  Welcker,  the  statesman,  one  of  the 
first  men  of^ermany,  renowned  as  a  scholar, 
successful  as  a  minister  and  beloved  as  a  patriot. 
Few  cheers  greeted  the  thm,  elderiy  man  with 
the  whitish-gray  hair  when  he  first  rose,  for  the 
masses  knew  him  not ;  but  his  large  light-bine 
eye,  as  brilliant  though  not  as  pbreing  as  that  of 
the  great  Frederick,  commanded  attention,  while 
his  free,  independent  carriage,  and  the  safe  con- 
fidence playing  round  his  half-opened  lips,  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  The  other  was 
Ravoauit,  9f  Cologne,  whose  fine  limbs  and  pale, 
delicate  features,  widi  the  short,  dark  hair  and 
black  eyes,  would  have  bespoken  the  French- 
man, but  for  the  mild  expression  of  his  eye  and 
the  gentle  heartiness  in  his  somewhat  husky 
voice,  which  are  not  to  be  foiud  in  men  of  &o» 
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manic  blood.  Eloquent  at  few  Germans  are, 
though  plain  and  natural  in  hb  language,  he  won 
the  good  opinion  of  the  mass,  not  less  by  hiB 
amiability  than  by  the  consciousness  of  his  in- 
trinsic strength  and  firm  conviction.  A  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  present  Parliament, 
he  has  been  less  successful  in  his  capaci^  as  Im- 
perial Minister,  and  has  recently  returned  to  his 
parliamentary  career.  • 

The  conviction  with  which  the  assembled  del- 
egates went  home  that  night,  was  one  so  tho- 
roughly German,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  their  political  education  at 
least.  The  general  impression,  repeatedly  and 
loudly  proclaimed  was,  that  if  the  revolution  al- 
ready really  existed,  as  they  had  been  repeatedly 
told,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  as  not ;  at  all  events 
they  would  not  be  to  blame  for  it ! 

Many,  however,  were  the  speeches  yet  made 
that  night — ^it  was  so  new  and  so  delightful  to  be 
allowed  to  speak !  From  the  balconies  and  from 
the  windows,  from  roofe  and  tables  men  poured 
out  their  long  pent-up  feelings.  There  was  one 
large  bay-window  of  the  Weidenbusb-Hotel  open 
and  the  red  light  of  torches,  held  by  a  dozen  stur- 
dy men,  shone  through  the  dark  night  upon  a  sea 
of  eager  uplifted  faces.  Within  stood  a  small, 
thin  man,  and  with  a  hoarse  voice  proclaimed 
that  the  Republic  was  already  within  and  with- 
out. All  the  wealth  of  the  earth  was  to  be  pour- 
ed into  the  lap  of  Germany.  All  the  magnifi- 
cence of  worldly  splendor  was  to  be  hers;  noth- 
ing but  infamy  was  left  to  the  sovereigns ;  noth- 
ing but  glory  waiting  for  the  heroes  of  the  day ; 
wages  would  be  high,  food  abundant,  trade  brisk 
and  all  happy !  And  in  this  strain  the  priest 
went  on — ^for  a  priest  he  was,  though  he  forgot 
that  the  Christianas  faith  is  one  that  first  demands 
obedience  before  it  promises ;  that  his  religion  is 
one  of  resignation  and  self-sacrifice,  that  loves  to 
give  more  than  to  take,  and  lets  him  only  win 
the  world  who  loses  himself.  It  was  Johannes 
Rouge,  the  reformer  of  the  church,  *now  reform- 
ing the  State,  and  this  was  the  last  time  he  was 
heard  in  public.  ^ 

On  the  following  day  five  hundred  deputies 
met  in  a  self-constituted  Diet^  without  regular 
powers  from  their  constituents  and  without  offi- 
cial convocation,  but  so  imposing  was  this  man* 
ifestation  of  the  will  of  the  nation  in  its  peace- 
ful majesty,  that  people  and  sovereigns  by  accla- 
mation acknowledged  their  authority,  and  by  si- 
lent assent  conferred  upon  them  the  supreme 
power  in  Germany.  The  princes  made  a  last 
attempt  to  save  at  least  the  appearance  of  their 
authority,  and  instructed  the  Federal  Diet  to  re- 
solve that  seventeen  men  who  eujoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow-citizens,  should  be  admit- 
ted to  it9  councils  and  have  each  one  vote  in  the 


Permanent  Committee.  They  hoped  thus  to  al- 
lay the  popular  ferment,  and  to  leave  the  power 
of  reform  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet,  or  at  least  of 
a  Congress  appointed  by  themselves.  But  here 
also  those  ominous  words  were  heard — ^It  is  too 
late !  The  Vor-Pariiament,  as  the  five  hundred 
were  called,  declared  themselves  **  morally''  per- 
manent ;  the  Diet  was  de  facto  powerless,  and 
dethroned  by  this  improvised  body,  a  force  far 
more  powerAil  than  bayonets.  The  Vor-Pariia- 
ment sat  only  for  a  few  days  in  deliberation,  but 
resolved  and  decided  in  the  name  of  the  German 
nation,  that  it  belonged  to  a  National  Assembly 
alone  to  give  a  constitution  to  Germany — that 
this  National  Assembly  was  to  be  elected  bf  oni- 
versal  sufihige,  and  that  every  German  should 
be  allowed  to  represent  every  paK  of  Germany. 
To  this  first  manifestation  of  the  principle  of  Uni- 
ty were  added  other  resolutions,  some  of  which 
referred  to  the  position  of  the  Federal  Diet,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  those  mo- 
mentous days  was  the  appearance  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Diet  of  Princes  before  the  men  of 
the  nation,  handing  over  his  authority  to  a  sim- 
ple professor,  Mittermeier,  the  President  of  the 
Diet  of  the  People ! 

The  Vor-ParMament  then  dissolved  again — 
delegating  their  power  to  a  Committee  of  Filtyt 
who  were  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Germa- 
ny until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  to  direct  the  measures  for  the  general  elec- 
tion of  Delegates.  These  fifty  appointed  again 
seventeen  of  their  own  number  as  an  executive 
board,  among  whom  were  found  men  like  Dahl- 
mann,  one  of  the  seven  exiles  of  Goettingen^ 
now  professor  at  Bonn,  -and  as  renowned  in  the 
literary  world  by  his  historical  writings  as  he  ia 
endeared  to  the  hearts  of  all  Germans  by  Ins 
early  and  constant  efforts  to  advance  the  prog- 
ress of  constitutional  principles  in  that  countiy. 
At  his  side  were  Gervinus,  Professor  at  Heidel- 
berg, a  man  of  great  weight  and  authority,  and 
Uhland  the  poet,  than  whom  few  are  more  pop- 
ular among  their  enthusiastic  countrymen.  These 
seventeen  were  from  March  till  May  the  supreme 
authority  ruling  all  Germany — certainly  an  hon- 
orable trust,  well  bestowed  and  well  executed. 

In  the  meantime  the  sovereigns  yielded  with 
tolerably  good  grace,  and  preferred  issuing  them- 
selves the  orders  for  the  election  of  Delegates, 
rather  than  see  their  own  authority  entirely  die- 
regarded  and  superseded  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  was,  however,  not  all  they  gained  ; 
following  the  example  of  Prussia's  crafty  politic* 
cians,  they  caused  the  elections  to  be  made  in 
the  terms  of  their  proclamations,  '*  for  a  Diet» 
meeting  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  the  sov- 
ereigns as  a  Constituent  Assembly."  Thus  they 
reserved  to  themielvea  the  right  of  seceding  from 
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the  cante  of  the  people,  whenerer  it  would  <be  in 
their  power,  or  of  withholding  their  consent  to 
what  the  Aaeembly  m^ht  decide — a  fruitful 
aoarce  of  difficulties  and  impedimentB  in  the  way 
of  the  Diet. 

It  was  on  the  eighteenth  of  May  that  the  first 
Genaaan  Paiiiament  ever  assembled,  met  in  St. 
Panl'st  with  all  the  solemnity  due  to  such  an  im- 
ponant  erent  in  the  history  of  a  great  nation. 
Heinrich  Ton  Gagem,  one  of  the  noblest  sons  of 
€rermaiiy,  was  elected  President,  and  at  once 
resignod  his  office  as  Prime  Minister  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
regeneration  of  his  country.  Soon  after  the  first 
oigawation  of  the  Diet,  Dahlraann  arose  and 
laid  before  them  bis  project  of  a  constitution. 
One  point  only  seemed  at  once  and  unanimously. 
to  be  agreed  upon,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  provisional  Central  Power  to  regulate  the 
rdaiioos  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  the  va- 
rioos  State-governments  of  the  confederation, 
and  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. The  archduke  John  of  Austria  was  elect- 
ed the  Provisional  Executive  officer  under  the 
name  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire ;  seven  Delegates 
were  sent  to  offer  him  that  high  but  difficult  po- 
sitioB,  which  be  accepted  with  the  consent  of  the 
Anatrian  government,  and  in  the  month  of  July 
ihe  Archduke  was  solemnly  installed  at  Frank- 
Anth«  vowing  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
law  under  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

He  came  from  the  distant  province  of  the  great 
Anatrian  Empire,  where  he  had  led  for  many  years 
a  retired,  but  most  happy  life.  A  good  father,  an 
exemplary  master,  a  skilful  farmer  and  a  pleas- 
ant neighbor  was  the  Archduke,  and  the  people 
anmid  him  loved  him.  But  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Tyrol  few  only  knew  him.  The  Gotha 
calendar,  it  is  true,  stated  his  titles  and  his  years, 
bwt.  as  he  had  no  hope  of  successipn  and  sought 
no  influence  at  court — ^what  cared  the  world  for 
a  quiet,  sober  prince  ?  But  years  passed,  times 
changed,  and  the  world  changed  too.  And  they 
did  at  Last  care  for  a  quiet,  sober,  virtuous  prince, 
for  they  wanted  one.  There  was  a  festival  held 
at  the  city  •f  Cologne  on  the  Rhine ;  a  cathe- 
dral begun  by  a  people,  the  people  of  Europe, 
waa  to  be  finished  by  a  king,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia! lliey  laid  a  new  comer-stone  and  drank 
toasts,  and  a  dozen  monarchs  were  there.  But 
Aastria  could  not  send  her  real  monarch,  for  Met- 
tenieh  was  old  and  loved  not  large  crowds,  and 
the  so<-called  Emperor  was  as  weak  in  mind  as 
the  other  in  body ;  so  they  thought  of  the  old 
prince  John  and  he  went.  And  when  they  drain- 
ed their  cups  and  drank  each  other's  health,  the 
good  old  Archduke  rose,  and  from  his  heart's 
core  be  drank  to  the  health  of  a  ^*  One,  United 
Oermany !"    It  was  a  new  word  that*  and  had 


not  been  heard  for  centuries;  but  it  had  been  ly- 
ing in  man's  bosom  ready  to  germinate  again,  and 
whilst  the  princes  looked  aghast  and  a  shudder 
crept  over  them,  the  lofty  haU  shook  with  the 
api^ause  that  followed  these  words,  and  they  flew 
over  the  broad  plains  of  Germany  until  the  Slave 
and  the  Frank,  the  Norman  and  the  Roman  were 
startled  by  the  cry  of  the  **  One  united  Germany." 

Nor  did  tbey  forget  him  who  had  sent  the  magic 
word  abroad.  They  inquired  who  is  he  ?  His- 
tory answered  from  the  pages  of  Napoleon's 
wars,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
wise  captain.  His  friends  praised  bis  vast  know- 
ledge and  his  moderation,  his  manly  indepen- 
dence, his  modest  tastes  and  his  liberal  opinions. 
Tyrol,  all  Tyrol,  rose  and  said— he  is  our  father! 
And  at  the  word  *  father,'  old  memories  awoke. 
Men  whispered  to  each  other,  and  old  papers 
were  searched,  and  it  was  heard  over  aU  Germa- 
ny— ^he  is  the  prince  who  dared  defy  the  Empe- 
ror and  his  ministers ;  he  is  the  prince  who  pre- 
ferred doing  right  and  living  a  poor,  but  a  free 
man,  to  yielding  to  prejudices  and  dwelling  in 
palaces.  He  it  was  who,  travelling  through  his 
future  home,  was  struck  by  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  his  postillion.  He  spoke  to  him  and  re- 
ceived no  answer.  He  spoke  again  and  impa- 
tiently :  the  postillion  was  silent.  He  command- 
ed, he  direatened — and  beheld  a  face  blushing, 
suffused  with  tears.  It  was  the  farmer's  fair 
daughter,  who,  distressed  at  the  postillion's  ab- 
sence, had  quickly  put  on  his  dress,  and  rather 
than  disappoint  the  beloved  prince,  performed 
the  servant's  task  herself.  He  spoke  with  her 
and  thought  he  had  found  a  precious  pearl :  it 
was  not  a  romantic  love-affair,  nor  the  headlong 
enthusiasm  of  a  youth ;  it  was  the  sincere  con- 
viction that  with  her  was  the  happiness  of  his 
heart  and-the  peace  of  his  soul.  When  she  had 
been  educated  as  he  wished  her  to  be,  he  applied 
to  the  Emperor  for  leave  to  marry  her,  for  he 
had  been  a  dutiful  son  and  a  loyal  subject  all  his 
life.  But  the'  courtiers  were  amazed  and  the  Im- 
perial family  full  of  indignation.  He  insisted  in 
spite  of  all  reasoning,  prayers  and  threats,  and 
finally  gave  up  his  appanage,  his  place  at  court, 
his  right  of  succession,  all,  and  married  her  whom 
he  loved  better  than  all  the  worid.  That  was 
the  secret  of  his  residence  in  Tyrol ;  where  he 
lived,  not  in  imperial  splendor,  but  in  unalloyed 
happiness ;  his  beloved  wife  by  his  side  and  his 
beautiful  child  on  his  knee. 

And  when  Germany  looked  around  for  a  prince 
in  whose  hands  they  might  lay  the  fate  of  the 
great  Empire,  whom  they  might  safely  trust  with 
the  liberty  of  a  great  nation,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  him  who  had  shown  such  true 
courage  and  such  independence — of  him  whom 
the  people,  in  whose  midst  he  lived  a  private 
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eitisen,  loTed  af  their  father — of  htm  who  had 
apoken  thoae  great,  aaered  worda. 

There  he  atood  now  before  thoae  who  had 
called  him  to  the  higheat  dignity  a  people  can 
beatow,  in  plain  citisen'a  dreea ;  aimple  in  man- 
ners and  yet  full  of  dignity ;  goodneia  of  heart 
legibly  written  in  every  feature  of  his  true  Aus- 
trian face,  from  the  peculiar  eye  to  the  thick, 
hanging  under  lip ;  but  showing  no  trace  of  weak- 
ness, no  want  of  decision,  nothing  but  strong 
good  aenae  and  manly  firmness  of  character.  He 
pleased  everybody,  more  by  his  great  simplicity 
and  the  utter  absence  of  aU  pretension,  than  by  a 
striking  superiority  of  mind  or  other  brilliant  qual- 
itiea.  He  showed  himself  from  the  first  as  a  man 
animated  by  the  warmest  zeal  to  do  what  he  con- 
sidered right ;  of  sufficient  energy  to  overcome  or- 
dinary difficulties,  and  with  a  tendency  towards 
liberal  institutions.  His  undoubted  sincerity  and 
the  firmness  he  has  shown  in  more  than  one  try- 
ing emergency,  have  gained  him  the  respect  of 
even  those  who  hate  him  aa  a  prince,  or  look 
upon  him  as  an  inferior  man.  That  he  is  not  a 
man  capable  to  govern  circumstances  and  to  lead 
a  movement,  to  give  a  decided  direction  to  the 
popular  mind,  or  to  create  and  carry  out  new 
ideas,  is  as  true  as  that  Germany  haa,  during  that 
whole  eventful  year,  not  produced  one  such  man. 

At  his  side  stood  Gagem ;  who  would  have 
been  Vicar  himself,  bad  he  not  wanted  one  qual- 
ity to  be  Germany's  first  man — ambition.  He 
looked  very  much  the  American,  especially  in 
profile  and  when  silent.  The  dignified  calmness 
of  his  large,  but  regular  features,  the  high  fore- 
head, the  closed  lip,  the  well-rounded  chin,  full 
of  energy  and  indomitable  will,  give  him  a  lofty, 
imposing  appearance ;  there  is  the  rare  breadth 
of  the  brow,  the  German  thinker's  indelible  stamp; 
there  also*  the  clear  blue  eye,  full  of  faith  and  deep 
feeling ;  nor  ia  the  good,  hearty  smile  wanting 
and  the  confiding  frankness  in  all  features  that 
characterise  the  German  among  all  other  nations 
of  Saxon  blood.  By  birth  an  aristocrat,  he  had 
still,  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  been 
a  zealous  advocate  of  liberal  views,  a  warm 
friend  of  reform  and  progress ;  serving  his  na- 
tive country  with  untiring  perseverance,  he  had 
always  been  true  to  Germany,  and  when  the 
people  called  him  from  hia  post,  he  willingly  for- 
sook all,  honors,  riches  and  even  his  sweet  home 
to  serve  his  beloved  fatheriand.  Refusing  all  com- 
pensation as  long  as  the  country  was  yet  suffer- 
ing, he  lived  a  true  republican  in  the  most  retired 
and  modest  manner,  and  in  the  silent,  shrinking 
man  at  the  Vicar's  side,  few  would  have  sought 
him  whom  all  hearts  caUed  the  first  man  of  Ger- 
many. 

Before  them  in  the  spacious  church  of  St. 
Paul  sat  the  Delegates  of  the  nation.    The  build- 


ingf  both  in  form  and  size,  aeemed  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  ita    present  use:   it  waa 
round  and  tiM  amphitheatrically-diapoaed  beach- 
ea  allowed  each  member  to  see  the  orator,  who 
spoke  from  a  tribune  inmiediately  under  the  Prea- 
ident's  chair.    Two  aialea,  diverging  from  the  lat- 
ter towards  the  right  and  left,  divided  the  whole 
space  into  three  divisions,  which,  from  their  po- 
sition to  the  chair,  have  given  their  names  to  the 
three  parties  into  which  the  Diet  soon  after  iu 
organization  divided :  the  Right  repreaenting  the 
Conservative  party  and 'advocating  the  principle 
of  Legitimacy ;  the  Left,  where  the  Republicana 
are  seated,  including  the  admirer  of  American 
institutions  and  him  who  wishes  for  a  Rtpttblic 
even  through  blood  and  anarchy,  and  the  Centre, 
where  the  Moderate  party  unites  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  dioae 
who  would  be  willing,  at  least  as  apt*  aUer,  to  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  a  republic.     Around 
the  lower  part  of  the  church,  separated  by  pil- 
lars from  the  main  body,  were  seats  for  some 
of  the  members  and  tribunes  assigned  to  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  ladies,  stenographeia  and 
strangers.     The  upper  gallery  was  filled  with 
*«  the  people,"  the  strangest  motley  of  gentle- 
men, jews,  boys,  old  hucksters,  red  republicans, 
foreign  emissaries  and  half-starved  raechanies 
that  ever  graced  the  halls  of  a  National  Aseem- 
bly.     It  is  true  these  two  thousand  spectators 
infused  a  certain  life  into  the  august  body,  but 
their  whistles  were  anything  but  harmonious,  and 
the  signs  of  contempt  with  which  they  regularly 
received  any  allusion  to  kings  or  monarehical  in- 
stitutions, were  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
any  other  public  place.    They  drowned  in  their 
yells  the  orator's  voice  and  the  President's  beU« 
whose  last  resource,  the  armed  force,  had  more 
than  once  to  protect  the  Assembly.    That  the 
members  of  the  Left  but  too  frequently  provoked 
the  participation  of  the  galleries  in  the  debates 
and  occasionally  joined  them  in  their  signs  of  dis- 
approbation, had  done  much  harm  to  the  cause 
of  Republicaniam,  frightening  the  timid  and  dis- 
gusting the  well-meaning. 

But  a  strange  motley  also  was  th#  Diet  itself, 
and  strange  neighbors  found  themselves  side  by 
side  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  Princes  b9X  by  sim- 
ple mechanics,  Jews  by  Catholic  priests,  Slaves 
by  Germans.  Some  few  only  were  generally 
known  and  attracted  much  attention.  There  in  the 
front  rank,  right  under  the  tribune,  a  spare,  stoop- 
ing old  man  listened  with  difficulty  to  the  words 
of  the  Speaker.  His  white  hair  hung  careless- 
ly around  the  strangely  formed  head,  the  haggard 
features  were  deeply  furrowed  by  years  and  cares 
and  were  frequently  buried  in  those  trembling 
hands  that  had  written  immortal  works.  It  was 
the  great  Jacob  Grimm.  When  he  heard  the  great 
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dMit  c«D»  frofloi  Heidalbergf,  he  lifted  his 
te  hesrea  aad  thanked  €iod  that  he  had 
dOawed  to  see  that  day  hreidE  when  Oer- 
ly  would  be  fiwe.  But  dien  he  looked  roimd 
Ue  brother  WilliaiD,  who  had  beea  all  in  aU 
•ad  he  foand  faiai  not ;  be  could  not  tell 
the  joyqae  iiew9*-4ie  coold  not  rejoice  with 
.  And  hie  heart  was  heavy,  for  his  brother 
gone  before  him,  and  the  poor  old  man  was 
fmt  ander  the  w^ght  of  his  yean  and 
bordea  el  hie  grief.  For  they  loved  each 
with  more  than  brotheiiy  love,  and  beauti- 
their  reciprocal  devotion.  Once  peo-- 
aad  told  the  two  brothers  how  wrong 
and  how  selfish  it  looked,  thus  to  live  for 
alone,  and  advised  them  to  marry  and 
be  faappy«  Jacot»  listened  and  m>dded  assent ; 
■a  did  his  brother.  And  Jacob  tamed  round  and 
SMd,  '*  Yee,  WiUiam,  I  really  think  you  bad  bet- 
Hr  many."  ''Ah,  Jacob,"  replied  the  other, 
««yea  know  that  all  my  life,  I  have  had  to  do 
everythmg  for  you !"  And  he  went  and  married. 
Bat  ho  coald  not  kve  for  Ins  brother ;  Qod  eaHed 
aad  tbofe  sat  Jacob,  now  quite  alone, 
over  his  lost  Wilham. 
Far  OB  the  extreme  Right  sat  a  maa  whom  few 
Ifted  aad  fewer  stiM  loved,  f<Mr  he  wae  a  strange 

and  a  prince.  In  his  youthful 
r,  when  he  lived  with  his  father  and  an 
aastere  tutor  in  his  ancient  castle  in  the  Bohemian 
aioaafins,  he  had  felt  the  bitterness  of  the  curse 
of  poverty.  Aad  bitterer  yet  was  his  disappoint- 
■eat  whoa  he  became  sensible  in  later  years  that 
hia  aaibitioB,  the  ambition  of  a  prince,  was  not 
— Hported  by  princely  talents.  He  wished  to  be 
aa  aatfaor  like  hie  feUow-sufferer,  Puekler^Mus- 
kae,  bat  few  read  his  book  and  little  renown  it 
bvonght  laai.  Ho  tried  to  become  a  second  Tal- 
Isyraad,  bat  these  odious  Prussians  required  real 
knowledge  aad  tfarse  examinations  before  they 
weald  amko  hhn  aa  unpaid  oMoeA^  in  some  prin- 
cipalis of  fear  square  miles*  So  he  bought  a 
eoloai^  ia  Don  Carlos'  army  and  rose  to  be  a 
geaend  and  a  grandee  of  Spain,  but  Don  Caries 
eoaU  not  pay  his.  salary,  and  whoa  peace  was 
ho  was  a  poor  prince  again.  Ever  on  the 
for  some  means  to  rise  to  emiaencOf  he 
thrown  himself  into  political  life,  and  there 
ha  was,  of  course,  on  the  extreme  Right — where 
could  a  prince  be,  except  cm  the  extreme 
;? — a  member  of  all  comaattees,  and  alas !  the 
Jnaad  aad  admirer  of  all  the  fair  ladies  of  Frank- 
fenhl  For  a  fine*looking  man  Prince  Lich- 
aowaky  certaiaiy  was,  aad  such  a  title  and  such 
a  moastaehe,  who  could  resist  them  in  good  old 
Genaaay  ?  He  spoke  too  and  spoke  well,  for 
he  had  courage,  aad  that  waa  a  rare  virtue  in 
di^  on  the  Continent.    They  spoke  of 

work  of  aboliafaiiig  aad  da- 


slroying  seemed  to  be  very  easy  and  wondesitoHy 
affraetive^^^nd  he  told  them  in  plain  wordsi  that 
they  might  abolish  as  much  as  they  chose,  and 
call  him  Master  Lichnewsky  as  long  asthey  cheee, 
but  that  a  hundred  years  hence  his  sons  would  yet 
be  princes  again.  It  was  a  bold  speech,  though 
not  a  prudent  one,  aad  they  hked  his  boldaees* 
Poor  prince!  he  did  not  know  that  in  a  few 
months  a  mother  would  throw  herself  upon  his 
mutilated  corpse  and  a  father  weep  bitterly  over 
the  last  of  his  race .' 

By  his  side  sat  another  prominent  member  of 
the  Right,  BajxULliOcke,  who  gloried  in- being  a 
Prussian  and  abhorred  Republicans.  A  short, 
stout  man  with  a  broad  German  face,  spectadea 
covering  his  very  sharp,  prominent  eyes,  aad 
early  gray  hair  faliiag  over  his  low,  but  broad 
forehead,  he  spoke  most  eloquently  with  every 
feature  and  accompanied  hie  words  with  most 
extraordinary  gestures.  He  was  bitter  and  sar- 
castic, not  withourt  briUiant  wit,  but  possessing 
neither  dignity  nor  calmness  enough  to  make 
deep  impressions.  When  he  rose  he  seldoai 
failed  to  show  an  astonishing  memory  and  most 
acute  criticism  in  reviewing  the  speechee  of  his 
adversaries  and  literally  cutttag  them  to  pieees. 
He  cared  not  if  be  offended  others,  aad  the  Prea* 
ident  constantly  called  him  to-order;  more  fire« 
quently  yet  the  Left,  whom  he  spared  not,  would 
internqH  him  by  whistling  and  hissing,  when  ho 
would  passionately  turn  towards  them  and  with 
a  most  unmelodious  voice  cry  out — **  Why  don't 
you  let  me  speak  ?  what  good  does  it  do  yon  to 
interrupt  me  ?  I  shan't  step  for  att  that ;  it  only 
delays  us.  Hold  your  tongue  1"  Baron  Vincke 
was  the  champion  of  a  party,  not  large,  but  in- 
fluential, who  were  supposed  to  be  in  fevor  <tf  a 
monarchical  reaction,  although  notoppoaed  to 
reform.  They  were,  however,  thorough  Prus- 
sians and  only  waiting  for  the  favorable  moment 
when  the  house  of  HohenzoUera  was  onoe  more-*~ 
aa  a  hundred  yeara  before-^to  humble  the  house 
of  Habsbufg  and  rise  on  its  ruins. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  of  eourse 
little  seen ;  their  uncommonly  <fifficuh  and  res- 
ponmble  duties  left  them  little  leisure,  even  if 
they  had  not  been  mostly  mexperienced  in  af- 
faics  of  State,  and  however  excellent  as  baakersv 
judges  and  barristers,  but  little  prepared  for  such  a 
task.  The  members  of  the  Diet  were  more  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with;  some  at  the  tMet 
d^kote  of  the  various  hotels  where  they  dined ; 
some  at  the  country-house  near  the  Promenade, 
where  they  assembled  every  evening  until  the 
different  parties  chose  their  own  places  of  meet- 
ing ;  and  others,  apparently  anxious  to  display 
their  new  and  ill-fitting  dignity,  everywlMre. 
This  gratificatiMi  was,  however,  not  without  its 
thorns;  if  they  belonged  to  the  Left  aad  waia 
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the  «Mi«l  oottume  of  their  pwtj}  of  which  a  long 
uneombed  beard  covering  three^folirtha  of  the 
face,  and  a  robber-hat  with  tall  feathers  formed 
an  indispensable  part,  they  were  apt  to  be  careful- 
ly avoided  by  the  well-dressed  and  rather  laughed 
at  by  the  people.  If  well-dreesed  themselves 
and  bearing  the  aristocratie  air  of  the  Right,  they 
were  in  constant  danger  of  being  hooted  at  and 
pelted  by  the  amiable  Frankfurth  mob.  Even 
those  who  had  always  been  on  the  people's  side 
did  not  escape  ill-treatment  if  they  attracted  pub- 
he  curiosity  by  any  singularity  of  dress.  For  this 
none  had  more  to  suffer  than  old  father  Jahn,  as 
all  Qermany  styles  him,  the  father  of  German 
gymnastics,  a  brave,  soldier  in  the  liberty-wars, 
and  an  ardent  long  persecoted  friend  of  liberty. 
In  vain  had  he  lingered  many  years  in  cruel  im- 
prisonment for  the  cause  of  freedom ;  in  vain  had 
he  been  brought  before  one  court  of  justice  after 
another  for  having  int  proclaimed  that  most 
dangerous  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Germany — 
his  beard  was  too  long,  his  costume  too  fantastic, 
his  speeches  too  wild,  and  thus  his  influence  di- 
minished under  die  relentless  scourge  of  ridicule. 
He  was  finally  abandoned  even  by  his  own  party, 
a  party  of  republicans,  because,  with  more  good 
sense  than  they  even  showed,  he  would  not  fol- 
low them  in  their  absurd  schemes  to  proclaim 
and  establish  a  republic  made  by  pattern,  as  he 
said,  and  equally  well  or  ill  adapted  for  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Texas,  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  He  insisted  upon  it  that  neither  German 
history  nor  the  peculiar  defects  or  merits  of  the 
character  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  disregarded 
in  such  a  work. 

He  was,  however,  left  alone  in  his  creed.  For 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  more  rudely  op- 
pressed a  people  have  been,  the  greater  has  been 
their  tendency  to  abuse  their  freedom  when  they 
at  last  obtain  it.  Man  must  be  prepared  by  edu- 
cation for  freedom,  and  constitutions  are  not 
made,  they  grow  with  a  nation.  The  republican 
party  of  Germany,  from  the  beginning,  rejected 
aU  w^oanic  development  of  more  liberal  institu- 
tions. They  set  the  Past  entirely  aside,  utteriy 
rsgardless  of  what  old  wise  Grimm  repeatedly 
told  them,  that  the  people  who  did  not  look  to  a 
Past  did  not  deserve  a  Future.  Some  proposed 
at  once  to  avail  themselves  of  the  heat  of  ez- 
citement*  and  repid)lican  enthusiasm  prevailing 
at  the  moment,  to  form  a  Parliamentary  army  and 
with  this  powerful  argument  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  new  order  of  things.  Quoting  Csb- 
sar's  fhmotts  omntusi  opiaiefie  cejertus  cum  exem- 
tik  adfidt,  they  considered  this  the  basis  of  all 
revolution  and  the  language  most  easily  and  read- 
ily understood  by  princes  and  nations.  Their 
efforts,  however,  were  unsuccessful;  the  only 
armed  movemenis  set  on  foot  by  them  in  Saudi- 


western  Germany  were  easily  eutymiwu  $ 
er,  who  raised  first  of  all  the  standard  of  R«4 
Republicanism  at  Constance,  iuled  at  the  vary 
outset,  losing  all  oAd  his  honor  at  Kaudem; 
Struve  beginning  with  better  success,  was  totally 
defeated  at  Eberlingeli,  and  the  poet  Herwagb 
altogether  despaired,  after  wailing  for  moMiifB  m 
Alsace  for  allies  and  subsidies  from  abroad. 

The  moderate  Repubheans,  althongh  eagetljf 
bent  upon  bringing  about  a  thorough  cbangOt  w«ua 
iqpprehensive  of  a  failure  from  too  hasty  man- 
sures.  Forming  a  very  numerous  and  important 
party,  they  counted  among  their  number  men  of 
undoubted  honesty  and  sincerity,  but  mon  also 
who  knew  no  higher  view  than  to  choose  -whtft 
was  most  likely  to  succeed  and  to  prevent  a  eii* 
sis.  From  their  side  of  the  House  came  words  like 
those  of  ^Vogt,  who  asked  the  member  that  hatk 
spoken  beforelnm,  why  he  talked  of  a  God  wIm 
did  not  exist,  of  a  religion  that  nobody  cared  foTt 
and  of  a  church  that  was  the  greatest  enemy  of 
public  liberty ! 

Thus  there  was  nothing  dene  by  the  Left,  and 
the  Centre  was,  by  its  very  princi]^  to  be  a  no* 
diator  between  the  two  extremes,  bound  to  o^ 
serve  that  most  equivocal  and  in  this  case  most 
pernicious  policy  of  masteriy  inacdvity.  Its 
membofB  were  in  favor  of  all  temporising  lawa, 
carrying  the  election  of  a  Provisional  Vicar  and 
a  Provisional  Cabinet,  and  pleading  that  the  poo* 
pie  would  be  more  willing  to  yield  to  proviaienol 
than  to  definitive  measures.  All  that  ^  true  men 
of  Germany,  under  the  protective  influence  of  a 
long  peace,  had  secretly  thought  and  planned, 
all  that  had  been  pubhshed  in  disguise  or  in  o]fon 
defiance,  in  monthlies  and  weeklies,  foMoo  aad 
pamphlets,  lectures  and  protocols,  was  by  then 
now  slowly  brought  into  the  great  worisshep  of 
German  Unity,  carefully  taken  up  piece  by  piece, 
examined,  explained,  commented  upon  and  anno- 
tated, and  fiuAlly  either  quietly  laid  to  sleep  for 
another  generation,  or  generously  and  eouraga-' 
ously  preached  as  the  Jittwn  evangelimn  of  €(or* 
many !  They  were  the  most  aealous  in  fostering 
and  encouraging  the  hesitation  of  the  sovereigaa 
who  could  not  decide  whether  it  wan  better  to 
sacrifice  at  once  a  part  of  their  power  in  favor  of 
one  Central  Power,  and  thus  to  secure  at  least 
their  independence,  or  to  risk  all  by  a  passive  re* 
sistance,  waiting  for  a  favorable  moment  to  do* 
clare  themselves  openly.  Thus  the  Diet  waa 
found  tojbe  engaged  in  everything  that  waslenat 
necessary ;  the  question  of  a  flag  for  the  navy  waa 
discussed  at  great  length  before  a  single  German 
ship  of  war  existed ;  whilst  Vienna  was  bom- 
barded and  a  member  of  the  Paritament  igao- 
minioualy  hung,  a  minister  was  almost  impoachod 
fw  having  dared  to  use  his  official  seal  on  a  pri- 
vate letter,  and  months  were  ipent  in  diaruwing 
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Far  the  JUwlioB,  tepreaented  hy  the  Right,  is 
oaly  party  in  Ctonnany  that  has  shown  real, 
wm/baX  actiYity.  Whikt  the  party  of  Progress 
laoi  omm  appertune  Moment  after  another,  when 
Aaatrim  and  Prussia  were  so  busy  at  home  that 
the  BOW  Diet  might  have  obtained  almost  any 
foncosoion  from  ti^m,  wiien  all  the  Tarious  gov- 
erawiaiitw  vied  with  each  other  in  acknowleilgiag 
the  Central  Power  and  the  thirty-four  sovereigns 
all  oovght  refuge  under  the  Imperial  Mantle,  the 
Reaetionnaires  alone  Quietly  but  steadily  held 
together,  giving  way  for  the  mcanent,  but,  nothing 
dannted,  prepared  for  the  final  battle.  Well  and 
ahly  represented  in  the  Pariiament  by  old  generals, 
experienced  statesmen  and  able  fijiaociers,  they 
failed  not  to  gain  a  certain  respect  which  the 
Mass  aiwaf*  grants,  at  least  on  aeeond  sober 
thenght,  to  real  worth  and  discfeet«nergy.  Here 
also  were  found,  either  belonging  to  the  Right  or 
at  least  closely  connected  with  it,  some  of  the 
■emboBS  who  had  gained  experience  and  earned 
distinction  in  the  new  world.  There  was  one  of 
the  Secretaries,  Mooring,  who>  when  quite  young, 
had  risen  high  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  then  on 
amission  from  his  government,  had  spent  several 
yean  in  the  United  Htafes,  where  he  imbibed  a 
wana  ndmunation  for  repahlican  institntions  and 
leceivod  seeds  on  a  fertile  soil  that  had  since  pro- 
duced naost  valuahle  fruit*  There  he  stood,  a 
fopresoBtative  of  Germany,  chosen  by  the  ^ee 
will  of  the  people  in  the  very  heart  of  absolut- 
ism and  under  the  very  eye  of  a  Mettemich,  and 
eloquent  were  his  words  and  impressive,  Like  a 
circlet  of  precious  pearls,  well  rounded  and  well 
Strang  together.  He  nierred  often  to  the  laws  and 
history  of  America,  counselling  his  fellow-citi- 
lens  not  merely  to  imitate  tha^  free  country,  but 
Is  profit  by  her  deariy  bought  experience.  There 
was  also  Tellkainpf,  f»r  years  a  professor  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  afterwards  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
and  hIglSjr  disCfnguished  as  a  writer  on 
hut  less  successful  in  teaching  tbe  pe- 
culiar doctrines  which  he  had  brought  home 
from  tbe  United  States.  Not  a  member  of  the 
Pariiament,  but  perhaps  more  useful  than  he 
could  have  been  as  such,  was  Professor  Lieber 
of  South  Carolina,  whose  early  sufferings  for  the 
saeted  cause  of  Liberty  and  well-known  works 
on  Ethics  and  Political  Economy,  together  with 
his  long  experinee  of  American  public  life,  made 
him  high  authority  for  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

This  inactivity  of  the  Parliament  has,  it  can- 
■0t  hn  dm^L<Uprived  it  of  its  fonnor  popu- 


,  and  the  nation  has  no  longer  that  enthu* 
riastic  truM  in  it  which  the  ^*men  of  conA«* 
dence"  enjoyed.  A  dissolution  and  new  elec* 
tions  have  been  proposed,  but  they  would  avaS 
little,  for  all  that  Crermany  has  of  talent,  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  is  now  assembled  in  St. 
Paul's  and  the  dullness  of  the  debates,  the  slow- 
ness of  action,  the  want  of  parliamentary  routine 
and  of  statesmanship  are  not  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent members,  but  the  sad  eonsequences  of  the 
poUtieal  history  of  the  people.  Germany  has  no 
better  men.  The  Pariiament  as  an  active  united 
body  is  a  vision,  because  Germany,  as  a  strong 
united  power  is  a  vision.  But  even  if  it  were  a 
*«One  united  Germany'*  for  the  moment,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly wasdttring  thecrisisof  18]  3,  it  is  utter- 
ly wanting  in  that  system  of  centralization  which 
has  made  Franco  so  powerful.  There  is,  on  the 
contraiy,  a  principle  of  particularization,  a  spirit 
of  locality  prevailing  in  Germany  which  has  ex- 
ercised a  most  fatal  effect  even  on  the  Diet. 
These  long-cherished  habits  of  provincial  or  mu- 
nicipal existence  have  proved  insuperable  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  a  strict  union,  and  the  dif- 
ferent governments  were  of  eimrse  not  willing,  at 
the  mere  intimation  of  a  few  men,  to  abdicate  or 
to  give  up  any  part  of  their  privileges.  And  can 
we  fairly  expect  that  a  State,  like  Prussia,  with 
its  own  traditions,  patronage,  clientele  and  na- 
tional genius,  should  wish  to  give  up  at  once  the 
command  of  its  armies,  the  right  of  representa- 
,tion  abroad,  the  possession  of  its  fortresses,  its  rev- 
enues, its  jurisdiction — ^in  fact  its  very  existence  f 
What  equivalent  is  there  offered  for  such  sacrifi- 
ces or  what  benefit  for  the  common  country  to 
he  obtained  by  it  7  Do  the  G^ermans  know  them- 
selves whether  the  majority  prefer  a  repubfic  or 
a  monarchy  ?  They  know  it  not,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  flspresentatives ;  for  even  among  them 
that  spirit  of  particularization  is  stronger  thaB 
their  patriotism.  The  Russian  looks  with  envy 
upon  the  Austrian,  and  the  Bavarian  receivee 
with  distrust  all  propositions  of  men  from  the 
North.  Thus  every  party  is  again  subdivided 
into  the  most  minute  fractions;  thus  there  ie 
never  a  real  minority  to  be  obtained,  however 
small  the  minority  may  be,  held  together  only  by 
the  natural  instinct  of  all  minorities.  Hence  the 
repeated  threat  of  the  republicans  to  leave  the 
Diet;  hence  the  actual  withdrawal  of  all  tha 
Austrian  delegates. 

The  situation  of  the  German  Pariiament  muat 
then  be  considered  as  an  extremely  precarious  one. 
Its  very  nature  as  a  provisional  Diet,  elected  as 
a  constituent  body  and  acting  as  a  legislative  ao- 
sembly,  places  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  beyond  afl 
protection  of  law  or  right.  It  exposes  it,  not  to 
speak  of  more  serious  questions,  to  the  inconvo- 
nienee  of  being  suddenly  lelk  withovt  wpporC 
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In  a  financial,  as  in  fact  in  all  legislative  as- 
pects, it  must  de  jure  he  considered  as  the  legiti- 
mate successor  and  heir  to  the  defunct  Federal 
Diet.  Like  this  it  has  hitherto  been  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  several  govern- 
ments, and  of  late,  it  is  said*  by  Prussia  alone. 
Should  this  power  follow  the  example  .of  Aus- 
tria and  withdraw,  the  Diet  would  be  left  with- 
out supplies  to  pay  its  members  or  carry  out  its 
measures.  But  if  the  Parliament  is  weak  in  pe- 
cuniary resources,  it  is  weaker  yet  in  character. 
Acting  as  it  does  only  provisionally  and  support- 
ed, nominally,  at  least,  by  an  army  consisting  of 
the  contingents  of  the  different  States,  com- 
manded by  their  officers  and  paid  by  them,  it  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  these  gov- 
ernments. Thus  left  without  any  visible  evidence 
of  real  strength,  and  gradually  losing  its  moral  hold 
on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  unacknowledged  by 
foreign  powers  and  altogether  in  a  most  equivo- 
cal position,  it  is  opposed  by  both  of  the  main 
parties  ia  Germany.  Republicans  and  Monarch- 
ists consider  it  an  inconvenient  impediment  in  the 
way  of  a  thorough  revolution  or  a  restoration  of 
the  old  order  of  things.  The  R^actionnaires  es- 
pecially are  but  too  well  aware  that  the  people 
prefer  a  strong,  energetic  government  of  almost 
any  name  to  an  inactive,  insufficient  Diet,  and 
ask  for  peace  and  order  above  all  things.  Every 
attempt  made  by  the  opposite  party  has  but 
strengthened  thi^  feeling ;  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  loyal  armies  has  repeatedly  been  felt, 
whilst  the  Anarchists  have  been  convicted  if  not 
of  cowardice,  at  least  of  incapacity ;  the*state  of 
siege  is  praised  as  the  state  of  order  and  law, 
and  with  a  little  wise  management  and  judicious 
compliance — as  in  the  last  Prussian  constitution, 
oetroyet  as  it  is — ^it  may  well  be  expected,  that 
the  first  red  flag,  planted  on  a  barricade,  will  see 
the  last  day  of  German  Liberty. 

For  the  (jrerman  Diet  is  the  representative  of 
German  Liberty ;  if  the  Parliament  falls,  litde  is 
to  be  hoped  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  the  government  triumphs  over 
the  people,  and  foreign  powers  will  be  slow,  if 
mot  unable,  to  assist  their  unfortunate  neighbor. 
Strange  changes  have  taken  place  during  the 
latter  months  of  the  past  year.  France  is  under 
a  Napoleon;  Italy  left  without  any  leader;  Swit- 
serland  condemned  to  inactivity ;  Hungary  beset 
by  formidable  armies  on  all  her  frontiers ;  Den- 
mark preparing  for  a  second  war,  and  Russia 
ready  with  a  nation  in  arms.  Austria  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  youth,  himself  guided  by  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  the  actual  chief  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  through  her  sister,  the  queen  of 
Prussia,  almost  of  Prussia  also.  Little  then  is 
left  of  Germany  to  act  by  itself,  and  the  only  hope 
of  at  last  ending  the  provisional  state  of 


lies  in  the  combinatian  of  the  Diet  with  one  of 
the  great  powers.  At  preaeat  it  seems  to  leaa 
towards  Prussia,  which  in  its  admirable  admiaift* 
trative  genius  and  ito  powerful,  efficient  and  weU- 
officered  army  would  appear  to  offer  a  stvoag 
guarantee  that,  with  iu  king  as  Emperor  of  Gar* 
many,  the  Central  Power  might  once  more  bo- 
come,  what  it  must  be  to  be  successful,  a  powor 
full  of  life  and  energy,  well  supported  by  real 
strength,  and  above  all  by  the  will  of  the  pei^plo. 


Description  of  ihe  Burial-Plaee  at  Sidoii. 


— *'  Tbe  greater  part  of  the  thickly^-peopled  eemetery 
in  gloom— a  gloom  which  the  Orientals  love.  They  do  not 
like  to  nome  to  the  tombs  in  the  glare  of  day ;  early  morning 
and  eveaing  «re  their  farorite  timet,  espeeiatly  tbe  latter,** 

"  Go  forth  at  mora ! 
Ere  yet  upon  tbe  solemn  stillness  come 
The  distant  echoes  of  the  city's  hum, 

In  tbe  gray  dawn, 
While  yet  tbe  lingering  roiat-wrestht  bang  Mooad, 
Go  forth,  and  bow  thyself  on  holy  gioiuid  I" 

"  And  go  at  eve — 
Our  sadness  lovetb  not  the  day*s  broad  light, 
Bat,  when  aronnd  us  gather  shadea  of  night 

Our  homes  we  leave. 
And  wander  forth  where,  'mid  the  flowers  are  Uid 
In  their  lonerresting-place  the  holy  dead.** 

**  We  have  lain  down 
The  best-beloved  in  earth's  oold  eubnoe. 
They  have  passed  henee,  and  left  ns  but  the  tnee 

Of  footsteps  gone 
From  homes  where  they  of  late  in  beauty  sate, 
Bat  grown  all  cheerless  now,  and  deaolate.** 

"  Calmly  they  sleep ; 
But  we  call  vainly  now ;  no  answering  voice 
Waking  glad  echoes,  bids  the  heart  rejoice, 

And  we  but  weep 
And  watch,  antil  we  too,  like  them  may  reat 
Unknown,  onloTing,  in  oUiTion  blast." 

Oh,  human  love ! 
A  holy,  yet  a  fearful  thing  thou  art, 
That  all  unchanged,  abiding  in  tbe  heart. 

Canst  faithful  prove. 
And  watch  uncheered,  antFanquillizad  by  Faith        / 
Weeping,  yet  hopeless  in  the  place  of  death ! 

A  loftier  trast 
Is  ONT*;  we  may  not  make  the  tomb 
A  place  of  nooght  bot  deepened  shade  and  gloom. 

But  where  our  dust 
Sleeps  with  its  own,  the  fresh  spring-flowers  that  wave 
Whisper  of  life,  unsaddened  by  the  grave. 

We  walk  in  light 
Which  ahoweth  to  our  steps  the  better  way, 
That  leadelh  onward  unto  perfect  day ; 

It  shineth  bright. 
That  radiance,  from  angel  wings  erst  shed 
Where,  in  the  garden,  slept  and  rose  the  Dead  t 

Uatuj^m  F.  lUif  a. 
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SWIFT. 

BT  H.  T.  TrCKERlTAN. 

The  ebfltacle  which  has  interfered  with  a  just 
■ppiccitimi  of  Swift,  by  British  writerst  has 
baeo  polhieal  opmion.  Hence  the  two  extremes 
of  koidttdoii  and  censare  manifested  in  Scott's 
partial  biography  and  JeiTrey's  caustic  reyiew. 
It  IB,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  by  all  lovers  of  lit- 
eratBTB,  in  its  broad  and  artistic  relations,  when 
a  great  writer  becomes  a  yiolent  partisan.  The 
iaiereat  of  his  works  is  thns  rendered  temporary 
and  their  spirit  narrowed.  Instead  of  comprehen- 
are  -news  fitted  to  charm  the  thinker  of  a  dis- 
tant generation,  they  too  often  yield  but  clever 
insMnret  of  qiecial-pleading,  and  are  intended 
far  a  day  and  not  for  all  time.  Although  a  great 
part  of  Swifts  writings  belongs  to  this  class,  the 
fact  that  they  have  survived  and  are  still  read 
with  seat,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  originality. 
What  strikes  as,  at  once,  in  his  literary  career,  is 
its  remaikable  efficiency.  It  is  common  to  regard 
dto  man  of  letters  and  the  man  of  action  as 
vholly  distinct,  but  in  Swift  we  have  an  exam- 
pis  of  their  identity.  The  results  of  his  pen 
ware  aetnal,  tangible  and  impressive.  He  wrote 
seldom  for  display,  occasionally  for  amusement, 
bat,  in  general,  to  produce  a  decided  end,  in 
wfcieh  he  seldom  failed.  His  life  is  a  complete 
rsfatatieii  of  the  utilitarian  sneer  at  the  vanity  of 
aalhorriiip.  Here  we  have  a  man  of  no  estate 
and  obscure  birth,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  dic- 
tien  and  the  energy  of  his  thought,  exercising  an 
iflllaenee  upon  those  possessed  of  executive  pow- 
er to  aach  a  degree  as  to  control  and  direct  it. 
We  aee  him  espouse  a  cause  in  his  study  and 
are  aasared  of  its  triumph ;  we  hear  his  repartee 
at  a  politieal  dinner  silence  a  concerted  opposi- 
tiea;  we  follow  the  paragraph  which  he  has  in- 
dited for  a  journal,  as  it  circulates  through  a  king- 
dom, and  diverts  into  a  new  channel  the  whole 
tide  of  pablic  opinion.  Pamphlets  were  his  am- 
nnaitioa.  With  these  he  carried  on  argumenta- 
tive and  satirical  war,  and  waged  battles  for  a 
party  or  a  whim.  A  sarcasm,  or  an  epigram 
eAea  enabled  him  to  attain  his  social  objects ; 
and  he  inflamed  the  popular  heart  with  appeals 
diairihnted  by  the  ballad-mongers.  Thus  his  sin- 
1^  will  was  continually  achieving  its  ends,  and  his 
thought  moulding  opinion.  Like  the  renowned 
san-at-arms  of  the  middle  ages,  his  services  and 
allegiance  were  eageriy  sought  by  those  in  pow- 
er, and  his  pen  was  to  him  what  the  sword  was 
10  the  brave  and  skilful  of  an  earlier  day — the 
iusliuuMmt  at  once  of  fortune,  vengeance  and 
l^ory. 

Mi  OMeeM  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 


number  of  his  immediate  triumphs,  rather  than 
by  the  duration  of  his  fame.  He  wrote  always 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  this  accomplished,  gave 
himself  no  farther  trouble.  His  mind  was  essen- 
tially practical,  bis  aims  invariably  definite.  Few 
English  writers  have  labored  to  such  good  pur- 
pose, if  we  deem  the  realization  of  individual 
desire— the  impinging  of  one's  way  of  thinking 
upon  others,  as  the  test  of  ability.  Whether  to 
gratify  a  caprice,  to  punish  an  enemy,  to  convert 
an  antagonist,  or  to  change  the  face  of  public  af- 
fairs. Swift  wrote  with  a  tact,  a  force  and  a  clear- 
ness that  almost  ensured  a  satisfactory  issue. 
He  selected  the  best  weapon  and  used  it  with 
rare  judgment.  He  dfd  not  seem  to  consider 
writing  as  an  ideal,  but  a  practical  art.  It  was 
his  unfailing  resource.  If  we  would  appreciate 
his  efficiency  as  an  author, — without  reckoning 
the  influence  of  his  pen  when  in  the  service  of 
the  English  ministry,  at  which  time  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  he  long  controlled  the  political  views 
of  the  nation ; — let  us  remember  the  fact  that 
one  of  his  pamphlets  caused  the  erection  of  fifty 
new  churches  in  London ;  that  the  "  predictions 
of  Isaac  Bickerstaff "  besides  exciting  the  activi- 
ty of  the  Inquisition  of  Portugal,  gave  the  pri- 
mary impulse  to  periodical  literature  and  origi- 
nated the  British  essayists ;  that  the  pretended 
confession  of  Elliston  actually  checked  street- 
robbery  for  years;  that  he  made  the  fortune  of 
Barber  the  printer,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor,  and 
that  the  Drapier's  letters  were  the  first  and  may 
yet  be  recorded  as  the  most  effectual  blow  ever 
struck  for  Ireland.  With  such  fruits  the  pen- 
craft of  Swift  abounded.  His  life  is  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  that  of  the  meditative  of  the  let- 
tered race.  Conflict  apparentiy  was  his  delight. 
Authorehip  was  a  single-handed  fight.  He  was 
a  kind  of  intellectual  gladiator,  and  only  in  the 
excitement  of  a  war  of  opinion,  or  a  skirmish  of 
wit,  appears  to  have  been  able  to  render  himself 
oblivious  of  a  morbid  physique  and  corroding 
passions.  He  long  enjoyed  a  wide  mental  dic- 
tatorship, such  as  Boswell's  idol  aspired  to,  but 
only  attained  in  a  particular  circle.  His  enter- 
prise of  mind  has  been  rarely  equalled.  He  was 
a  bold  opinionative  adventurer;  formidable  in 
grave  discussions  and  ingenious  in  trifling.  No 
curious  speculations,  no  aspiring  visions,  no  ex- 
quisitely elaborated  fancies  adorn  his  page  ;  but 
pungent  sense,  keen  wit,  adroit  argument  and 
vigorous  judgment  often  lead  us  to  respect  where 
we  can  neither  admire  or  love.  Swift's  power 
lay  in  his  grasp  of  the  actual.  He  had  a  clear, 
but  not  an  exalted  vision.  He  looked  more  fre- 
quently to  the  strata  beneath  than  the  stars  above 
him  ;  and  was  more  anxious  for  a  good  foothold 
on  the  material  present  than  a  clear  glimpse  into 
the  eternal  futniv.    He  dealt  mainly  with  the 
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[▼6,  the  attainable — the  facto  aj|d  intereito 
fe  and  man — and  the  modyea  and  tenden- 
of  the  hour.  He  was  a  kind  of  injured 
»ett,  and  wrote  very  much  on  the  pcinciplea 

which  Stuart  painted.  Refinement,  deli- 
—all  that  we  intend  by  the  term  ideal — 
ed  aUen  to  his  nature.  He  poseeesed  emi- 
y  the  genius  of  common  sense.  His  insight 
ihzt  of  affairs.  Of  the  able  men  of  his  day, 
as  best  armed  and  equipped  for  the  useful 
arature:  He  threw  the  light  of  genuine  in- 
ence  on  many  of  the  questions  of  the  time, 
iddressed  the  universal  mind  in  a  way  read- 
[iderstood.  Hence  both  his  usefulness  and 
larity.  To  a  like  canse  we  attribute  that  in- 
ence  to  his  literary  reputation  which  has 

noticed  as  a  peculiarity.  He  had  not  the 
ination  to  cherish  the  highest  view  of  the 
e  cultivated.  Its  value  to  him  was  compar- 
ly  material.  The  objecto  he  sought  render- 
le  means  employed  secondary.  He  exerci- 
uthorship  as  an  attorney  pleads — ^witb  learn- 
ogic,  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  but  when  the 
was  gained,  the  plea  was  forgotten.  The 
iples  which  endear  literature,  as  such,  are 

and  taste,  the  former  recognbdng  the  snb- 
le,  the  latter  the  form.  Swift  was  so  much 
pied  with  the  advocacy  of  particular  ideas 
the  achievement  of  temporary  projects,  that 
arcely  dreamed  of  embodying  his  talento  in 
oduction  of  well-considered  elegance  and 
ig  grace.  Carelessness  is  stamped  on  all 
vorks.  Their  harmony  is  incomplete.  If 
erges  on  sentiment,  it  is  soon  profaned  by 
f ;  the  brightness  of  his  intelligence  is  ob- 
id  by  vulgarity ;  and  the  subtlety  of  his  judg- 
t  blunted  by  the  coarseness  of  his  expres- 

)  great  mental  activity  Swift  united  a  singu- 
orce  of  purpose.  He  was  both  acute  and 
tlees,  and  hence  admirably  fitted  to  excel  as 
-dsan  writer.  Much  has  been  said  of  his  in- 
atency  in  this  vocation,  but  when  all  the  cir- 
utanc^  are  weighed,  it  does  not  appear  so 
ag.  He  was  confessedly  a  moderate  Whig, 
carried  the  same  temper  to  the  other  stand- 

Macaulay,  in  his  recent  history — after  tra- 

the  real  origin  of  the  two  great  English 
Bs  to  the  Long  Parliament,  justly  declares 
the  country  could  spare  neither,  and  that 

mutual  action  gave  birth  to  and  confirmed 
lappily-balanced  principles  of  constitutional 
mment.  He  also  recognizes  a  similar  db- 
ion  in  the  very  nature  of  society — ^with  ref- 
:e  to  art,  literature  and  manners  as  well  as 
olitics.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  all  liberal 
snligbtened  men.  Doubtless  Swift  embaric- 
I  the  career  of  a  political  essayist,  in  part, 

motives  of  self-interest;  but  his  early  ini- 


tiation into  comprehensive  speciilatimis  whiltt 
secretary  to  Sir  William  Temple,  his  knowled^a 
of  the  world,  and  his  keen  perception  of  morifs 
and  defecto  both  in  character  and  in  theorieflv 
justify  the  inference  that  he  belonged  to  the  clear- 
sighted and  right-feeling  class  indicated  by  tiM 
fluent  historian,  who  occupy  the  frontier  giouiuiU 
and,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  condemned  as  inaia- 
cere  for  alternate  skirmishes  on  both  aides.  Can- 
dor will  not  fail  often  to  discern  nssTtntiil  priMsi- 
pies  in  the  views  he  advocated  however  contn^ 
dictory ;  and  Jeffrey's  inference  that  in  the  Dra- 
pier's  Letters,  his  object  was  *'  not  to  do  good  to 
Ireland,  but  to  vex  the  English  ministry,"  is  quit* 
gratuitous.  In  this,  as  in  most  cases,  he  doubtless 
acted  from  blended  motives ;  for  throughout  hia 
life  he  seems  io  have  taken  a  peculiar  delight  in 
exercising  benevolence  morosely,  and  giving 
way  to  malevolence  urbanely, — enjoying  the  zest 
of  retaliation  and  the  consciousness  of  doing 
good  at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  believe  hia 
sympathy  with  Lord  Oxford  was  as  real  as  hia 
pleasure  at  the  success  of  his  new  allies,  aadL 
therefore  it  was  not  inconsistent  to  prefer  to  chear 
the  sad  journey  of  the  one  to  uniting  in  the  tii- 
umph  of  the  other.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  bit- 
terness and  charity  in  the  same  lieart.  Gener- 
ous people  are  not  infrequently  vin^^tive— <ea- 
pecially  through  offended  pride.  Swift  was  bm- 
tal  in  ^  satirical  persecution  of  Tighe,  Bettea- 
worth  and  others  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to- 
cross  his  path ;  yet,  on  this  account,  we  should 
not,  in  the  least,  question  the  genuine  kiadoein 
which  led  him  to  write  stories  to  increase  Iba 
half-pay  of  a  worthy  old  Captain,  give  the  copy- 
right of  a  popular  ballad  to  a  deserving  widow* 
yield  so  cordially  his  first  benefice  to  a  poor  cler- 
gyman, loan  money  statedly  to  the  indigent,  and 
found,  by  will,  a  lunatic  asylmn  in  Dublin* 
which  yet  bears  witness  to  his  philanthropy.  In 
fact,  to  nomendate  charactor  as  we  do  plaato  and 
miaeralsj  is  absurd,  and  especially  in  a  case  lika 
Swift,  who  exhibited  unusual  contradictions.  Ha 
who  uttered  a  withering  sarcasm  with  the  cmeltgr. 
of  an  inquisitor,  used  to  pray  with  meek  deva- 
tion ;  the  misanthrope  who  read  his  coming  fata 
in  the  withered  top  of  a  lofty  elm,  went  throagh 
the  elaborate  joke  of  waiting  on  his  own  servaata 
at  supper ;  and  the  greatest  of  libellere  was  mada 
unhappy,  for  days,  by  a  cold  look  from  Temple- 
He  was  disgraced  at  college  for  frolics  which  ha 
long  afterwards  declared,  instead  of  originating 
in  exuberant  youthful  spirito,  were  entered  into 
purely  from  the  recklessness  of  thwarted  daairee. 
In  his  dogmatism  and  morbid  irritability  Swift 
resembled  Dr.  Johnson ;  in  his  rough  kindliaasai 
Abemethy.  His  economy  appears  to  have  orig- 
inated in  a  keen  sense  of  early  privation  and  a 
somewiiat  uncommon  apf^reciatian  ioi  a  van  of 
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p6cuiriflry  fofiponsib'Ditjp  •  IliB  inel- 
ify  BBd  itB  of  temper  grew  out  of  disease 
hopes.  Patronitge  galled  his  proud 
■tiTe  natore,  and  jet  it  was  his  life-long 
from  relatives,  then  from  govern- 
it.  "Hie  prgudice  excited  in  Queen  Anne's 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  account  of 
the  aUeged  infidelity  in  the  «'  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  is 
ssppoeed  to  be  the  reason  of  the  "  long  delays'* 
haewlunjJ,  and  the  final  madequate  appoint- 
:«f  l>ean  of  St*  Patriek — a  tide  which,  how- 
mdemrable  in  his  own  estimation,  soon  be- 
came Ikmons  enough  to  satisfy  ordinary  ambi- 
tien.  This  **  honorable  exile,'*  as  he  calls  it, 
attended  by  an  unprecedented  local  consid- 
nfter  Swift  proved  himself  a  successful 
cham|»on  of  Ireland ;  and  the  oblation  of  her 
psephi,  at  hie  death,  after  three  years  of  insanity 
had  separated  him  from  the  associations  of  life, 
has  never  been  surpassed  for  regretful  sentiment 
and  xealons  honors. 

dwiffe  most  celebrated  papers  are  of  an  alle- 
gerieal  kind,  and  thoagh  interspersed  with  judi- 
remarks  and  clever  hits,  to  a  reader  whose 
has  been  formed  on  later  models,  cannot 
fid  to  be  tedious.  Thus  ''  The  Tale  of  a  Tub" 
is  an  elaborate  satire  upon  popery,  ingenious  and 
sftea  correct,  yet  quite  unintelligible  without  the 
notes,  and  spun  out  to  a  wearisome  degree ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  **  Battle  of  the  Books'* 
and  the  ^  Essay  on  Polite  Conversation."  The 
Dialognes  of  the  latter  are  an  exaggerated  take- 
off of  the  strained  wit  that  prevailed  in  the  au- 
tfaet's  day,  and  parts  of  them  are  quite  as  amusing 
88  a  good  comedy.  We  have  many  specimens 
of  this  allegorical  and  indirect  way  of  enforcing 
a  tnitfa,  or  illustrating  a  moral,  to  which  Swift  re- 
•erled,  snch  as  Telemachus,  Rasselas  and  Sartor 
Resartns,  which  unite  invention  with  far  more 
eanieetnese  and  beauty.  Indeed  the  vulgarity 
of  Swift  is  sometimes  unendurable.  He  seems 
lo  delight  in  low  metaphors  and  gross  allusions. 
His  coaraeness  is  gratuitous  and  his  smut  delib- 
erate. He  repudiates  Pope's  axiom,  that  "  want 
of  deceney  is  want  of  sense,"  for  the  two  are 
consCsndy  mingled  in  his  writings.  Irony  and 
pamdox  he  developes  with  a  prolonged  relish. 
A  very  efuDraeteristic  instance  of  both  is  afforded 
m  has  defence  of  madness,  founded  on  the  idea 
he  that  can  with  Epicurus,  content  his 
with  the  films  and  images  that  fiy  upon  his 
I  from  the  superficies  of  things ;  such  a  man, 
creams  olT  nature,  leaving  the  sour 
dregs  fbr  pUhisophy  and  reason  to  lap 
up.  This  is  tito  sid>liine  and  refined  point  of  fe- 
lieitf,  eidled  the  possession  of  being  welWde- 
eeiwi ;  tke  aersne,  peaceful  state  of  being  a  fool 
kaanrea.**  The  acnteness  exhibited  in  this 
'la  aflbeiiiig  wlies ifo  reneniber  diat  the 


mind  that  dallfed  so  boldly  with  this  most  awfhl 
visitation  to  which  humanity  is  subject,  was  des-* 
tined  to  become  its  prey.  The  metaphors  of 
Swift  remind  us  occasionally  of  Crabbe.  They 
are  of  the  humblest  kind ;  yet  often  significant, 
for  instance,  *'  Wisdom  is  a  hen,  whose  cack- 
ling we  must  value  and  consider,  because  it  is  at^ 
tended  with  an  egg ;  but  then,  lastly,  it  is  a  nut, 
which,  unless  you  choose  with  judgment,  may 
cost  you  a  tooth,  and  pay  you  with  nothing  but  a 
worm." 

Satire  has  its  office  in  literature  and  in  the  af' 
fairs  of  the  world,  but  it  is  one  so  liable  to  abuse 
and  so  infrequently  in  alliance  with  perfect  jus- 
tice, that  its  exercise  is  s*eldom  desirable.  Where 
appeals  to  the  reason  and  feelings  prove  insuffi* 
cient,  ridicule  is  sometimes  the  only  available 
means  left.  No  one  doubts  that  the  keen  edge 
of  criticiBm  has  lopped  away  excrescences  and 
caused  the  sap  in  the  tree  of  knowledge  to  evolve 
in  fruits  and  blossoms.  Ooldoni's  comedies  visi* 
bly  reformed  Venetian  practices.  Again  and 
again,  in  France  the  social  tone  has  been  modi- 
fied by  polished  satirical  attacks.  In  England, 
the  first  essayists  gracefully  laughed  away  many 
indigenous  follies  and  the  brilliant  reviewers  of  a 
later  day  have  shamed  into  deserved  obscurity 
the  pretensions  of  lettered  mediocrity.  In  poet- 
ry, in  fashion,  in  art,  and  even  in  personal  char- 
acter, we  see  the  most  wonderful  improvements 
brought  about  by  a  discriminating  use  of  this 
weapon.  It  is  a  reformer  that  penetrates  where 
gentler  ministrants  find  no  admittance  ;  and  even 
in  social  intercourse  its  delicate  and  kindly  in- 
troduction has  a  wholesome  effect — ^restraining 
presumption,  exciting  the  apathetic,  and  giving 
point  and  spirit  to  conversation.  Let  this  be 
conceded  to  satire  divorced  from  malignity ;  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  selfish  or  arbitrary,  there  is 
no  more  dangerous  facility  or  remorseful  gift. 
Not  for  a  moment  can  we  hesitate  in  choosing 
between  the  gentleness  which  is  power  and  the 
power  whose  only  attribute  is  cruelty.  Hazlitt 
has  admirably  defined  wit  as  the  "eloquence 
of  indiff'erettce."  There  is  a  certain  want  of 
heart  in  those,  who  possess  it  as  a  prevailing 
trait.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Swift  endorsed 
the  maxims  of  Rochefoucault  The  process  by 
which  the  satirist  vanquishes  even  error,  is  an  in- 
durating one.  He  must  often,  as  a  preparatory 
step,  hush  the  pleadings  of  humanity.  He  wounds 
it  may  be  to  cure,  but  how  seldom  is  it  done 
**  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;"  and  how  con- 
stantly does  it  breed  animosity !  We  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  great  fact  that  writing  is  a  deliberate 
act.  The  cutting  word  spoken  in  an  ebullition 
of  temper  and  the  fatal  blow  struck  on  the  ins- 
tant of  provocation,  are  far  more  defensible  than 
the  carefully  penned  lampoon  or  the  stab  of  the 
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aasaMin's  dagger.  We  envy  not  tbe  niidiiight 
reveries  of  the  man  wboae  pen  is  habitually  em- 
ployed as  an  instrument  of  inteUectual  roTonge ; 
and  the  meanest  threat  we  ever  imagined,  was 
that  of  an  unprincipled  man  of  genius  in  his  quar- 
rel with  an  honest  fanner, — that  he  would  *'  write 
him  down."  The  dark  side  of  Swift's  career, 
as  a  writer,  is  its  malign  aspect.  We  speak  not 
of  the  keenness  of  his  onsets  in  honest  contro- 
▼ersy,  when  he  manliilly  battled  for  his  party, 
for  the  church  of  England,  or  for  suffering  Ire- 
land; sarcasms  may  be  heaped  upon  theories, 
acts  of  public  assemblies  and  projects  of  gov- 
ernment, without  involving  the  peace  of  any  hu- 
man being ;  but  the  peftonal  satire  of  Swift  is 
often  not  only  merciless,  but  whoUy  unjustifiable. 
His  persecution  of  Steele  who  had  once  been 
his  friend,  is  an  instance.  The  truth  is,  there 
are  points  of  honor  taken  for  granted  by  chival- 
ric  natures  in  all  conflicts, — and  one  is  Aat  it  is 
unfair  to  attack  an  open  enemy  with  a  weapon 
he  cannot  sway,  and  of  which  his  antagonist  is 
master.  Swift  repeatedly  made  satirical  war 
upon  men  utterly  incapable  of  any  retaliation 
except  that  of  the  duello,  from  which  the  Dean*s 
sacred  office  protected  him. 

His  hardihood,  in  this  respect,  is  evinced  by 
his  cherished  resentments.  He  detested  Trinity 
College  all  his  life,  because  it  was  the  scene  of 
his  youthful  punishment;  he  continued  to  hate 
those  of  his  kindred  who  had  displeased  him  as 
a  boy ;  and  he  never  forgave  Queen  Caroline  for 
not  sending  the  medals  she  had  promised  him 
while  princess.  He  could  use  facts,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  he  gained  in  friendship,  to  the  in- 
jury of  his  adversary  after  a  change  of  feeling 
occurred.  It  is  no  wonder  that  one  of  his  vic- 
tims attempted  to  cut  off  his  ears.  In  the  inten- 
sity of  his  scorn  he  reminds  the  American  reader 
of  John  Randolph.  Literature  he  seemed  to  re- 
gard as  an  arena  rather  than  a  resource.  It  was 
his  vantage-ground,  whereon  he  made  himself 
amends  for  the  churlishness  of  fortune.  It  was 
to  him  an  armory,  not  a  bower ;  he  sought  its 
thorns  to  head  arrows  of  revenge,  not  its  roses  to 
weave  gariands  for  the  banquet;  its-  asperities 
rather  than  its  amenities  were  his  delight.  In  a 
word,  Swift  carried  the  passions  which  men  of 
action  develope  in  deeds  into  his  intellectual  life. 
Tasso  used  his  pen  to  celebrate  a  holy  crusade 
or  the  chains  of  his  love,  and  met  his  enemies- 
like  a  brave  gentleman  with  his  sword ;  Swift  too 
often  desecrated  the  sacred  office  of  the  one  to 
the  butchery  of  the  other. 

Even  when  thwarted  by  the  in4ifferenco  or  in- 
capacity of  woman,  his  annoyance  vented  itself 
in  satire.  It  is  curious  that  while  few  intellec- 
tual men  ever  took  more  pains  to  develope  the 
■•X,  no  one  miire  affected  to  detj^  them.    He 


takes  infinite  pains  to  repel  the  idea  of  love  ■•  m 
weaknesst  ext<^  the  lasting  happineas  of  gaw 
ine  friendship,  and  describes  his  intmroonrae  wilk 
the  yonngeat  of  his  victims  as  HMrely 

Hia  condaol  might  have  iMido  him  stjl«d 
A  father  and  the  nymph  bit  child, 
Such  innocent  defight  he  took 
To  see  tbe  rirgin  mind — her  book. 


One  would  suppose,  however,  from  the 
ed  passagOt  that  he  woukl  have  grown 
weary  of  this  charming  study. 


In  a  dull  atream  whtoh  moviog  alow, 

You  hardly  aee  the  current  flow ; 

If  a  small  breeze  obstruct  the  course, 

It  whirls  about  for  want  of  force. 

And  in  its  narrow  circle  gathers 

Nothing  but  chaff,  and  airaw,  and  feathov. 

The  current  of  a  female  miod 

Slops  thus  and  turns  with  eveiy  wind ; 

Thus  i^hirling  round  together  draws 

Fools,  fops  and  rakes  for  chaff  and  strawi. 

Hence  we  conclude  no  woman's  paru 

Are  won  by  virtao,  wit  and  parts 

Nor  are  Uie  men  of  aenae  to  blamo 

For  breaata  incapable  of  flame, 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the  rela- 
tion of  intellectual  men  to  gifted  women — a 
process  of  mutual  development — ^the  history  of 
which,  in  many  instances,  it  is  delightful  to  trace ; 
but  the  order  of  nature  seems  to  have  beea  re- 
versed in  the  case  before  us.  The  desire  to  be 
loved  existed  chiefly  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
he  seems  to  have  given  his  society,  while  his  ex- 
pressed feelings  towards  them  were  objective 
and  independent.  It  is'  true  in  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Stella,  he  speaks  of  her  as  "  that  person 
for  whose  sake  only  life  was  worth  preserving  ;'* 
and  yet  he  never  recognized,  while  enjoying  the 
amplest  opportunity,  the  sympathies  Ere  constant- 
ly evoked.  It  is  true  that  Vanessa  ingenuously 
avows  how  much  her  nature  is  indebted  for  its 
growth  and  expansion  to  his  influence,  but  he 
never  inspired  her  with  that  confidence  which 
alone  renders  the  affections  a  source  of  true  hap- 
piness. 

Still  listening  to  his  tunefiil  UHigM 
The  truths  Which  anf  els  might  have  anngt 
Dirine  imprest  their  gentle  sway. 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away, 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend. 

Perhaps  a  latent  comviefion  of  tiie  WMimaUe 
reputation  of  a  satirist  induced  him  to  dia«vew 
ukalevolence,  and  defend  the  kind  of  writing  to 
whiah  he  was  addicted.  **  There  is  very  licde 
satire,'*  he  says,  **  which  has  not  somediing  m  it 
untouched  before,  but  the  materials  of  pttmegyiKy 
beittg.  vaty  lew  ia  awmhir,  hmv  Wag 
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exliaiuted."  Originality,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  a  cardinal  point  with  Swift ;  and  to  this 
4|iiality  almost  exclusively  he  owes  the  continu- 
ance of  fais  fame.  He  beasts  that  he  was  never 
known  to  steal  a  hint.  The  paity  questions  he 
disenssed  are  comparatively  without  interest ;  as 
an  essayist  he  has  been  superseded  by  more  grace- 
ful and  versatile  pens ;  as  a  rhymster,  the  higher 
level  of  taste  condemns  him  to  neglect ;  but  as  the 
author  of  Gulliver's  Travels  his  renown  is  firmly 
Based.  Though  intended  as  a  local  satire,  the 
novelty  of  the  conception  and  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  execution  mark  this  work  as  one  of  true 
genius,  whose  standard  value  is  only  diminished 
by  the  occasional  blemishes  of  a  low  and  per- 
verted taste.  It  exhibits  the  same  circumstan- 
tial felicity  in  description  which  Caleb  'Williams 
does  in  events.  Besides  this  capo  d '  cfera  of 
satirical  writing,  Swift  vindicated  himself  more 
SKplieiiiy  elsewhere ;  facts,  however,  do  not  war- 
rant the  complacency  of  his  statement. 

He  fptred  a  hemp  or  erooked  noM 
WhoM  ownen  set  not  up  for  beaux, 
Tnie  geuoine  dulneu  oioTecl  his  pity 
Unleci  it  oifeied  to  be  witty. 
Tboee  whotbeir  ignonuice  eonfessed 
He  ne'er  offeiuJed  with  a  jest. 
Bat  kioghed  to  bear  an  idiot  quote 
A  vene  ftttm  Horace  learned  by  role. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  most  satisfactory  part 
of  Swift's  life,  at  least  in  his  own  estimation, 
were  his  busy  years  in  London,  of  which,  spent  in 
the  service  of  party  leaders  of  this  epoch,  we  have 
a  Ml  aeconnt  in  tlie  **  Journal  to  Stella" — a 
record  which  confixms  our  preconceived  notion 
ef  his  character.  It  shows  his  devotion  to  the 
•etnal  by  its  brief  chronicle  of  the  events  of 
each  day  with  few  comments  or  fancies  to  enli- 
ven the  smnmary ;  his  egotism  by  the  importance 
he  attaches  to  the  least  thing  that  concerns  him- 
self; his  want  of  refinement  by  the  coarseness  of 
the  epithetB ;  his  arbitrary  tendency  by  its  tone, 
and  his  deficient  ideality  by  the  absence  of  beau- 
sentiment  or  gracefnl  expression.  His  rela- 
te Stella  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  tibe  fa- 
arifiarity  and  confidence  of  its  revelatioas ;  it  im- 
plies intimacy  rather  tiian  tenderness.  To  know 
how  a  man  passes  his  time  is,  however,  no  slight 
assistance  to  tiie  interpretation  of  his  life  and 
genins.  According  to  tiiis  journal.  Swift  was  in 
a  cefnstant  whiri  of  political  and  social  excite- 
ment and  a  rainy  or  an  ill  day  he,  therefore, 
found  quite  ^  apathetic.*'  He  dined  with  minis- 
ters, mivoys,  lords  and  duchesses, — ^visited  Con- 
greve  in  his  blindness,  called  for  his  let|firs  at 
Steele's  office,  chatted  with  Rowe  and  Prior  at 
one  eoffM-hoose  and  joined  Harley  in  anathema- 
the  opposition  at  another,  sopped  often 
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with^Addison,  wrote  an  occasional  paper  for  the 
Tatler  and  daily  jotted  down  for  Stella's  en- 
lightenment the  state  of  his  healA  and  the  wea- 
ther, the  names  of  new  acquaintances  and  the 
conduct  of  old,  the  dishes  he  had  eaten,  tiie 
geography  of  his  lodgings,  the  nick-nacks  he  had 
purchased  to  bring  to  Ireland  and  the  stage  of 
his  progress  in  a  political  despatch,  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  petition,  or  the  composition  of  a  lam- 
poon. He  expresses  violent  anger  towards  all 
whose  treatment  dissatisfies  him  and  frankly  talks 
of  going  to  bed  **  rolling  resentments  in  his  mind.^ 
This  diary  exhibits  the  greatest  activity  of  mind 
and  consciousness  of  ability  and  an  extraordi- 
nary mixture  of  a  satirical,  inquiring,  ambitious 
and  convivial  temper,  with  so  Uttie  of  tiie  enthu- 
siasm Hi  the  poet,  the  tenderness  of  the  lover  or 
the  spirituality  of  the  divine,  that  we  can  seldom 
realize  that  its  author  ever  had  any  legitimate 
claim  Sa  either  tide. 

Dryden's  prediction  that  Swift  would  never  be 
a  poet  seems  to  us  to  have  been  verged ;  and 
this  opinion  we  infer  not  only  from  his  versified 
but  his  prose  compositions.  His  facility  in  the 
use  of  language,  his  '*  knack  of  rhyming,"  and 
the  various  odes  and  other  metrical  pieces  which 
are  found  in  his  collected  works,  do  not  invali- 
date our  position.  The  term  poet  has  now  more 
than  a  technical  meaning.  It  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  certain  species  of  character  and  lane  of 
mind,  and  is  often  applied  to  those  who  have  net 
written  verse  and,  perhaps,  never  written  at  all. 
A  deep  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  human,  the  natural  and  the  divine, 
arising  from  earnestness  of  feeling  and  spiritu- 
ality of  perception,  are  qualities  now  regarded  as 
essential  to  die  office  of  poet.  In  these  Swift 
was  singnlariy  deficient.  All  that  gave  point  to,  or 
yet  redeem  his  verses  are  their  cleverness  of 
diction  and  their  wit.  No  poet  could  habitually 
write  such  prose.  It  is  utterly  destitute  of  glow ; 
there  are  no  kindling  expressions ;  the  fiow  of 
words  never  accidentally  becomes  riiythmical 
from  the  loftiness  of  the  sentiment,  as  in  Burke, 
or  its  pathetic  sweetness,  as  in  Dickens.  And 
yet,  of  its  kind.  Swift's  style  is  unsurpassed. 
For  perspicnity,  directness  and  freedom  fh>m  in- 
volution or  bombast  it  is  a  model.  It  is  exactiy 
such  a  style  as  is  desirable  for  the  man  of  af- 
fairs, whose  object  is  to  atidress  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  to  be  equally  understood 
by  the  cultivated  and  the  vulgar.  Without  orna- 
ment, and  just  raised  above  the  colloquial  by  the 
arrangement  of  words,  only  the  worth  or  the 
salient  points  of  the  thought  lend  it  the  least  at- 
traction. To  this  very  absence  of  elegance  and 
fervor  in  style,  may  be  ascribed  Swift's  popular- 
ity. Queen  Anne's  reign  has  been  called  the 
age  of  the  wits.    Prior  circttmstaiicea  randerad 
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that  period  the  reverse  of  an  earnest  one.  Sen- 
timent was  at  a  discount  and  sense  at  a  premium. 
Social  follies  prevailed ;  party  feeling  ran  high. 
Fanaticism  and  debauchery  had  each  been  car- 
ried to  extremes;  and  the  reaction  caused  strength 
of  mind  and  clearness  of  thought  to  be  admired. 
Hence  Swift  with  his  vigor  of  statement,  his 
universally  intelligible  language,  and,  especially, 
his  caustic  irony  and  stinging  repartee,  was  the 
very  writer  to  eflTect  a  public,  weary  of  lackadai- 
sical versewrights  and  croaking  bigots,  and  alike 
distrustful  of  enervating  taste  and  morbid  enthu- 
siasm. 

Unfortunately  Swift  was  not  content  with  in- 
tellectual empire.  He  sought  and  keenly  en- 
joyed a  sway  over  hearts ;  and  to  this  desire,  un- 
naturally aggravated  by  causes  already  suggested, 
we  ascribe  his  conduct  toward  Stella  and  Va- 
nessa. There  is  not  a  trace  of  genuine  amatory 
feeling  in  bis  poems.  Compare  his  loiw-verses 
with  those  of  Petrarch,  Barry  Cornwall,  Mrs. 
Norton,  or  any  other  sincere  votary  of  the  tender 
passion,  and  this  fact  will  be  apparent.  Every 
circumstance  related  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
unhappy  women  whose  affections  he  won,  his 
own  allusions  to  them  in  verse  and  prose,  and 
their  actions  and  expressions  with  reference  to 
htm  indicate  that  the  love  of  power  and  not  the 
delights  of  mutual  love  actuated  hhn.  He  sought 
to  wind  himself,  as  it  were,  into  their  souls,  to  be- 
come a  moral  necessity,  to  call  out  all  the  recog- 
nition of  which  they  were  capable,  to  be  the 
motive  and  the  arbiter  of  their  inward  life,  and 
the  consciousness  of  having  attained  this  appears 
to  have  satisfied  him.  while  they,  more  soulful 
and  human,  pined,  in  vain,  for  the  endearmentB, 
the  entire  confidence  and  the  realized  sympa- 
thies of  love.  It  is  said  that  Richter  sought  in- 
timate association  with  interesting  women  for 
the  express  purpose  of  discovering  materials  for 
romantic  art.  Swift  did  the  same  apparently  for 
the  j^ere  gratification  of  self-love.  As  far  as  he 
was  capable  of  passion  it  was  intellectual,  spent 
itself  in  words,  and  a  kind  of  philosophical  dal- 
liance with  sentiment  but  torturing  to  its  objects. 
Doubtless  he  liked  the  companionship  of  both 
Stella  and  Vanessa,  and  from  his  own  peculiar 
nature  could  but  feebly  understand  the  agonizing 
uncertainties  and  wearisome  suspense  to  which 
his  equivocal  behaviour  subjected  them ;  but  these 
considerations  are  quite  insufficient  to  excuse  the 
positive  inhumanity  of  his  course.  That  his 
view  of  love  was  rather  metaphysical  than  natu- 
ral— a  thing  more  of  the  will  than  the  heart,  and 
inspired  by  reflection  instead  of  sentiment,  is 
manifest  not  only  by  his  conduct  but  in  his  wri- 
tings.   Thus  in  hb  apostrophe  to  love  he  says — 

In  til  I  wish,  how  happy  I  should  be 
ThDQ  giuid  Dalwler,  were  it  adt  for  thee ! 


80  weak  tboa  ait  that  fools  mj  power  despise. 
And  jet  so  strong  thou  triumph *st  o*er  the  wise  ! 
Thy  nets  are  laid  with  such  peculiar  art 
They  catch  the  cautions,  let  the  rash  depart ; 
Most  nets  are  filled  for  want  of  tlioaght  and  care, 
Bttt  loo  rniteh  thimkmg  brings  us  to  tby  snare. 


How,  by  his  wit  and  wisdom,  he  built  up  a 
meutal  supremacy  and  thus  attached  to  himself 
these  fresh  and  devoted  hearts,  is  evident  in  the 
case  of  Stella  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  her  childhood,  and  the  exclusive  coun- 
sellor of  her  mature  years ;  while  Vanessa  says 
of  him — 

When  men  began  to  call  me  fair 

You  interposed  your  timely  care : 

You  early  taught  me  to  despise 

The  ogling  of  a  coxcomb's  eyes, 

Showed  where  my  judgment  wss  misplaced, 

Refined  my  fancy  and  my  taste. 

It  wiU  not  do  to  gloss  over  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  obligations  like  these,  voluntarily 
conferred  upon  a  susceptible  and  candid  girl. 
He  must  have  instinctively  anticipated  her  coa* 
fession. 

Your  lessons  found  the  weakest  part. 
Aimed  at  the  bead,  and  reached  the  heart. 

It  is  true,  in  the  celebrated  verses  descriptive 
of  this  unhappy  love,  he  says,  that  at  the  die- 
covery,  he 

— —  felt  within  him  rise 
Shame,  disappointment,  grief,  surprise. 

Yet,  with  heartless  egotism,  he  goes  on,  year 
after  year,  fostering  a  hopeless  attachment,  con- 
cealing from  one  his  relation  with  the  other,  un- 
til forced  into  a  nominal  marriage  with  Stella, 
and  the  bitter  truth  flashed  upon  the  wvetched 
Vanessa,  whom  he  leaves  to  wrestle  alone  with 
her  misery  until  death  gives  her  a  welcome  re- 
lease !  The  most  exacting  sentiment  which  ever 
inspired  a  man,  could  require  no  more  complete 
self-dedication  than  these  fair  beings  gave  the 
object  of  their  love.  Stella  existed  only  for 
him ;  and  an  humble  neighbor  of  Vanessa  de- 
scribes her  as  passing  all  her  time  in  walking  in 
the  garden,  reading  and  writing,  and  never  seem- 
ing happy  except  during  the  visits  of  Swift. 
Byron  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  with  an  evident 
and  characteristic  appreciation  of  this  waste  of 
feeling :  "  Swift,  when  neither  young,  nor  hand- 
some, nor  rich,  nor  even  amiable,  inspired  the 
two  most  extraordinary  passions  upon  record, 
Vanessa's  and  Stella's. 

Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a  score. 
Sighs  for  a  gown  of  forty -tour. 

He  requited  them  bitterly;  for  he  seems  to 
have  broken  the  heart  of  the  one  and  worn  ont 
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that  of  the  other ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for  he 
died  a  aolttarj  idiot  hi  the  handa  of  servants." 

The  source  both  of  Swift's  errors  and  trtumphs 
was  a  loTe  of  power.  We  are  convinced  that 
tkia  la  the  key  to  the  puzale  which,  at  first,  seems 
tp  baffle  inquiry  in  regard  to  his  anomalous 
eonduct.  There  is  always  a  vindicatory  princi- 
ple at  work  in  life  and  nature.  Where  any  ele- 
ment is  thwarted  in  one  direction  it  will  assert 
itself  elsewhere ;  the  root  which  meets  a  rock 
gnarls  itself  upward  in  fibrous  convolutions ;  the 
stream,  impeded  in  its  onward  flow,  either  gushes 
into  a  fountain  or  expands  into  a  lake ;  the  dis- 
appointed bard  transforms  himself  into  a  fero- 
dons  critic,  and  the  unsuccessful  belle  turns  de- 
▼otee.  Now,  the  traits  of  humanity  were  in- 
eomplete  in  Swift.  He  possessed  acuteness  and 
vigor  of  intellect,  strong  will,  remarkable  wit  and 
faculty  of  application,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
destitute  of  passion.  It  was  rarely,  therefore, 
that  a  genial,  homogeneous  excitement  warmed 
and  fused  his  nature.  Its  capabilities  acted  sep- 
aialely.  He  wanted  the  susceptibility  and  the 
gentleness  that  come  from  an  organization  alive 
to  harmonious  sensations.  His  body  and  his 
Bonl  did  not  thrill  with  the  same  conscious  exis- 
tence. Life  was  consequently  objective  to  a 
great  degree,  and  he  sought  to  conquer  its  visible 
obstacles  rather  than  enrich  and  attune  its  ele- 
ments within.  He  lived  in  a  sense  of  intellectual 
action  inadequately  combined  with  sentient  en- 
joyment. What  nature  denied  him  he  sought 
through  mental  expedients ;  and  his  relish  of  ex- 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  operating  upon 
process  comparatively  indifferent  to 
those  who  are  vividly  sensible  of  enjoyable  re- 
MNuroes.  This  exclusive  love  of  power  is  often 
the  heritage  of  disappointment, — the  alternative 
Ibr  sympathy — ^the  chief  resort  of  those  cut  off 
by  asceticism,  disease,  or  circumstances  from 
any  source  of  natural  pleasure.  We  see  it  in 
women  unfavorably  constituted  or  ungenially 
■mrried,  in  the  deformed  and  in  the  gifted  but 
law-bom.  They  seem  to  desire  to  roialize  every 
thiqg  through  will.  Their  great  defnand  from 
others  is  subserviency,  and  they  manifest  the 
gieatest  impatience  at  the  least  nonconformity 
with  dieir  ci4>rice8.  Indeed  coalition  with  them 
in  thought  and  action  is  the  only  test  of  friend- 
ship or  love,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are 
ineapable  of  fully  experiencing  the  delights  of 
those  sentiments  which,  to  such  as  are  more  natu- 
rally constituted  or  situated,  are  their  own  ex- 
ceeding reward.  That  Swift  belonged  to  this 
order  of  character,  is  evident  from  every  page  of 
his  biography  and  not  a  few  of  his  writings.  He 
was  never  satisfied  in  his  political  relations  until 
he  gained  a  personal  influence  with  his  distin- 
gaished  allies.    He  desired  to  be  necessary  to 


them  as  a  companion  as  well  as  useful  to  their 
cause  as  a  writer.  He  managed  his  financial  in- 
terests with  precision  and  economy  from  a  very 
clear  sense  of  the  value  of  money  as  an  agent  of 
power.  He  sent  forth  his  tracts,  epigrams  and 
satirical  tales  anonymously,  not  heeding  reputa- 
tion, but  enjoying  keenly  the  secret  pleasure  of 
impressing  himself  on  other  minds  and  leading 
public  opinion  by  his  will.  He  had  a  fondness 
for  patronage  on  the  same  principle,  and  boasted 
that  thirty  men  of  note  owed  their  advancement 
to  his  personal  influence;  among  whom  were 
Pamell,  Berkeley,  Congreve,  Rowe  and  Steele. 
The  same  disposition  is  apparent  in  his  training 
of  servants,  in  his  dictation  in  regard  to  the  house- 
hold arrangements  of  families  he  visited,  in  the 
oracular  terms  in  which  he  pronounced  upon 
literature  and  character,  in  the  overbearing  con- 
ditions he  proposed  with  his  first  offer  of  mar- 
riage, in  the  ceaseless  exactions  of  his  social  life, 
and  in  the  authoritative  tone  of  his  conversation 
and  writings.  To  be  admired,  loved  or  feared, 
he  demanded  from  all  but  dolts ;  and«he  did  this 
without  any  consideration  as  to  his  ability  to  re- 
ciprocate the  more  sacred  feeling.  Those  whom 
he  failed  to  bully,  or  lure  into  one  of  these  senti- 
ments were  thoroughly  obnoxious  to  him.  In 
all  this  we  see  the  arrogance  of  a  passionless  in- 
tellectuality, the  unhesitating  claim  of  pride,  the 
domination  of  a  will  unchecked  and  unsoftened 
by  any  of  those  noble  emotions  or  lapses  of  ten- 
der feeling  and  earnest  desire,  that  cause  a  glad 
surrender  of  opinion  to  truth,  of  individuality  to 
assimilation,  of  self  to  a  thought  or  being  more 
dear,  yielding  a  joy  never  realized  by  the  love  of 
power,  even  when  its  most  detested  foes  or 
sweetest  victims  are  completely  in  its  remorse- 
less grasp ! 


CASTLE    BT    THE    SEA. 

From  the  German  of  Uhland. 

I. 

Hatt  seen  that  castle  olden. 

That  casUe  bj  the  sea  T 
The  purple  clouds  and  golden, 

Above  it  wander  free. 

II. 

It  sinks  in  gladness  bending, 

Into  the  flood  below, 
It  soars  in  joy  ascending, 

Into  the  sunset  glow. 

III. 

**  Oft  on  the  shore  reclining, 
HaTe  1  that  osstle  seea» 
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Tk*  Boon  aboT*  it  shiaini 
Tk«  mittjr  wraaUis  betwaaa.*' 

IT. 

Did  winds  and  watera  aoftlj, 
Their  monnan  gay  prolong. 

And  from  the  hall  ao  lofty, 
Heard'ak  Ummi  tha  faaul  aoof? 

T. 

^'Tha  windi  aad  wavaa  wara  lylsf 

Aa  if  in  paacaliil  alaap. 
And  from  tha  hall  cama  aighing 

A  Bong  that  made  ma  weep." 


Saw'at  thoa  in  aplendor  glowing, 
Walk  there  the  king  and  qoaen, 

With  erimaon  mantlaa  lowing, 
And  oiowna  of  luatioiia  ahaaat 

▼II. 

Lad  they  not  forth  with  pUaanre, 

A  youthful  daughter  fair, 
Following  with  stately  measure, 

Beaming  with  golden  hdrf 

▼in. 

^  Nay,  1  aaw  tlwaa  parenta  waeping • 

Their  golden  crowaa  foig ot, 
Sable  robea  around  them  sweeping, — 
The  maiden  aaw  I  not** 

C  C  li. 
SiamUcm,  Vtrgiida, 


THI  CRIME  OF  ANDREW  BLAIR. 


.  BT    P.    P.    COOKS. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Two  weeks  passed  away,  and  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  marriage  of  Tom  Herries  and 
Miss  Blair  came.  It  found  the  bride-groom  in 
wretched  condition.  A  ▼iolent  fever  had  seized 
upon  him  soon  after  the  dreadful  fall ;  it  had  aba- 
ted, leaving  him  very  feeble  and  not  out  of  dan- 
ger. So  the  rising  sun  of  the  wedding-day 
brought  no  peace  or  joy  to  John  Herries.  He 
had  labored  with  a  stem  energy  to  have  the  mar- 
riage accomplished  without  delay.  He  would 
have  given  Minny  a  dying  husband ;  but  his  son 
would  not  permit  this  extreme  measure.  Tom 
retained  something  of  the  singular  purpose  which 
had  urged  him  into  the  Deep  Cut.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  wedding-day  he  mused  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

''If  I  die  now  it  will  be  all  the  better.  If  this 
life  is  worth  any  thing,  it  19  only  so  when  we  can 


be  happy  in  it  We  like  to  live  beeaose  we  MIm 
to  eiyoy  ourselves ;  if  we  find  it  impossible  to 
ei^y  ourselves  at  any  time,  ever  in  the  fnCnre, 
the  best  motive  for  living  is  gone.  Men  okmm 
come  in  this  way  to  be  disgusted  with  lifo,  mmA 
yet  are  afraid  of  death.  It  scares  them  b«ck ; 
it  does  not  scare  me.  But  all  this  is  only  mm 
selfish  view  of  the  case ;  I  am  to  front  death  be- 
cause  I  cannot  be  a  happy  man.  There  is  tha 
other  and  greatest  reason  why  I  should  die ;  Misa 
Minny  will  be  very  much  relieved  by  my  dealk* 
Fever  bum  on." 

And  supplied  with  the  fuel  of  such  despairing 
reflections  the  fever  did  bam  up  anew.  Tob 
Herries  becaoM  delirious  thsn,  and  raved  far  sot- 
oral  days  and  nights.  On  one  of  these  temUa 
days,  the  elder  Herries  and  his  wife  were  in  a 
distant  apartment,  to  which  oidy  the  shrillest  of 
the  wikl  cries  penetrated. 

*>*  We  are  mined — ^lost— overwhelmed — ^I  am 
one  of  the  damned,"  groaned  the  blaek-brewad 
father. 

**  It  is  a  grievous  irial  to  lose  this  my  only  san ; 
but,  husband,  your  despair  is  a  ssore  dreadM 
blow  to  me  than  the  death  of  my  first-bora  child.** 

*^  Wife,  these  cold-blooded  Blairs  have  croah- 
ed  us.  That  giri  led  the  boy  to  his  death.  May 
the  curse  of  Almighty  God" — 

A  low  tap  at  the  door  arrested  the  blind  male- 
diction of  the  thwarted  and  despairing  man.  The 
door  opened,  and  Minny  Blair  entered.  At  the 
same  time  also  entered  one  of  those  doleful  criea 
of  delirium  which  wandered  about  the  paMagea» 
and  galleries,  and  recoiliag  from  the  closed  dooMt 
rose  to  the  ceilings  and  even  to  the  hollews  of 
die  great  roof  above. 

Hemes  shuddered ;  the  cry  went  to  his  heart 
like  a  dagger.  In  the  face  of  his  wife  was  that 
dry  anguish  which  craves  tears,  and  sometimea 
becomes  madness  for  want  of  them.  Minny 
Blair  was  calm,  resolute,  but  very  pale. 

Herries  advanced  to  meet  her,  saying  with  an 
impetuous  manner : 

*'  You  are  here !  You  are  as  cold  as  a  pillar  of 
salt.  Are  these  howls,  which  are  two-edged 
swords  to  us,  nothing  to  you?  Come."  He 
took  the  girl  by  the  hand  with  a  rade  foree  and 
led  her  from  the  room,  along  the  gloomy  pasaa* 
ges  straight  to  the  chamber  of  his  delirious  son* 

«'  Death  is  nothing,"  Tom  Herries  repeated  aa 
they  came  into  his  chamber.  His  mind  had  w 
dered  back  to  the  moments  passed  in  that 
trained  gallop  up  to  the  verge  of  the  Deep  Cut, 
and  words  then  spoken  were  now  on  his  iipa» 
broken,  wanting  in  continuity,  bUt  full  of  mean- 
ing to  the  pale  girl  who  stood  above  him. 

«« Death  is  nothing,"  repeated  Tom.  **  Don*t 
take  the  leap;  we  may  get  over.  The  white 
queen  with  a  yellow  crown  roond  bar  bead  co»» 
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to  rido  with  m«.  Her  hair  ia  like  long 
willows.  Lord !  how  it  streonu  in  my  face.  It 
me.  Death  ia  nothing.  Whip — epur — 
we  thunder.  Screech,  Major.*'  And  Tom 
Hoinoa  yelled.  The  wild  Jager,  who  ia  aaid  to 
ttm^oraethe  German  foreata  by  nighti  might  utter 
anch  a  yelU  in  the  doaing  niah  of  hia  moonlit 


Att  old  aervant.  looking  like  aome  old  noble 
pfayaician  of  Carthage  or  Utica,  ao  atriking  waa 
the  iuM  antiiitte  dignity  of  hia  face,  held  poor 
Tom  upon  hia  bed.  Dr.  Gannt  alept  in  a  chair 
in  a  comer  of  the  chamber ;  the  criea  of  hia  pa- 
tient did  not  renae  him. 

**How  deep  her  eyea  are!" — the  apeech  of 
T<Mii  Uerriea  went  wandering  on.  '*  They  are 
like  two  blue  wella,  with  a  little  atar  glimmering 
in  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  and  a  homed  moon 
in  the  other.  Take  away  yonr  eyea — ^they  are 
dialiaaain|»  becauae  they  are  ao  aad.  And  ao  you 
will  ride  with  me,  beautiful  lady  ?  Flight  ruahea 
like  an  eagle.  An  eagle  haa  a  aingolar  acroam ; 
don't  yon  think  ao?  I  aaw  one,  a  abort  time 
•fow  come  down  from  the  mountaina  on  hia  way 
to  the  aea.  Aa  the  wind  atmck  him  he  yelled. 
I  moat  let  yon  hear  how  he  yelled."  Again  Tom 
Bttered  a  cry,  aa  ahrili  and  defiant  aa  the  oaprey'a. 

A  mind  all  a-glow  with  the  wild  firea<of  fever 
ia  often  raiaed  to  be  of  kindred  with  that  of  the 
rapt  poet ;  the  '*  vision"  aeema  to  be  aa  palpable, 
and  *'  the  faculty  divine"  aa  vigorous :  only  aa  a 
fiual  drawback,  the  vision  of  delirium  goes  flit- 
ting, ahilting,  now  aome  bright  face,  preaendy  a 
tanged  mouth,  alternately  aomething  angelic  and 
aomething  demoniac ;  and  the  faculty  divine  of 
delirium,  inatead  of  persevering  into  fair  crea- 
tiona,  nuurs  ite  work  into  the  aame  incongmitiea 
of  the  viaion — for  inatance,  when  it  would  finiah 
a  delicate  hand  to  its  idea  of  an  angel,  or  beau- 
lifhl  woman,  it  ta  taken  captive  by  a  fantaay,  and 
myrea  the  arm  atream  olT  Uke  a  horse-tail,  or 
end  with  a  serpent's  (^n  mouth.  Tom  Henries 
waa  a-glow  in  this  way ;  and  hia  stimulated  wits 
wore  bnay  open  auch  wild  work.  He  had  not 
bees  aoftciendy  trained  in  apeech,  or  fed  with 
the  thonghta4>f  others,  to  talk  the  detirioaa  elo- 
fnesiaa  of  a  mad  aeholar,  but  hia  apeech  waa 
yet  in  its  way  brilliant,  and  ran  into  metaphor 
and  amle;  the  fever-blaae  had  even  brought  out 
npOA  dM  tahleta  of  hia  memory,  aa  heat  bringa  out 
charactera  traced  in  aympathetic  ink,  certain  odda 
and  enda  of  old  verae.  Tom  certainly,  in  hia  or- 
dinary condition  of  wholeaome  dulneaa,  could 
never  hnve  recalled  them. 

I  cannot  vontnre  to  tax  the  reader  with  the 
w^ole  of  the  wandering  talk  of  thia  cheeriesa 
aaana.  I  mnal  hurry  to  the  end  of  it.  After 
mnchofa  like  kind,  Tom  aaid— atill  reemving  to 
ihideaitnfifMn: 


**  We  got  upon  faat  horses.  The  sun  waa 
ning  and  the  ground  was  all  in  a  white  blaze  and 
singing  like  silver  under  the  clack  of  the  hone- 
ahoea.    Lord !  what  a  gait  we  went  at ! 

*  He  mounted  himself  on  a  coal-black  steed, 

And  her  on  a  freckled  grey— 
WMi  a  bogalct  bora  bung  at  bis  sid«* 

And  ipttndly  ihej  rods  away.' 

f*  So — ao.  She  ridea  like  a  queen  of  the  Tar- 
tars when  she  hears  her  king's  horn.  She  ia 
strait  as  a  poplar.  How  her  curls  fly. !  I  thought 
one  of  them  waa  a  yellow  snake,  and  snapped  at 
me  as  the  wind  whipped  it  out.  But  it  was  not 
so.  The  beautiful  lady  has  a  delicious  mouth 
with  scarlet  lips,  and  eyes  cut  out  of  blue  jewels. 
Father,  give  me  some  wine.  There  is  a  little 
stream  coming  down  a  hill — what  a  fresh,  cool 
stream ! — bring  me  near  it,  and  put  my  month  to 
it.  How  careless!  You  have  let loe  fall  to  a 
great  depth  just  aa  I  meant  to  drink.  The  fall 
stuns  me,  and  I  cannot  look  up.  Ah,  now  I  can. 
Reach  out  a  hand.  Miss  Minny ;  L09I !  what  an 
arm  she  puts  out — long,  and  white  aa  the  wood 
of  a  peeled  maple.  But  it  lifti  me-^up — uf^— > 
up — to  life  again.  You  draw  me  up — ^yon  make 
me  live— your  merciful  eyea  give  me  unapeaka- 
ble  happiness." 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  calmly ;  the  eyea 
of  the  speaker  were  directed  full  to  the  face  of 
Miss  Blair ;  the  deeply-moved  girl  answered  it 
aa  though  it  had  been  the  utterance  of  a  sane 
man. 

t»  Would  that  I  could  draw  you  up — would 
that  I  could  make  you  live." 

«« What  price  would  you  pay  for  his  safety  ?" 
the  elder  Herries  asked  with  a  manner  of  harah 
scrutiny. 

**  My  life,  if  neceaaary.  You  have  misjudged 
me,  sir.  I  am  not  cold  and  indifierent  to  the  con- 
dition of  your  son." 

Miss  Blair  paased  to  the  chair  of  Dr.  Gauntf 
and  shook  him  with  so  much  force  that  he  pres- 
ently looked  up  with  a  pair  of  very  red  eyes,  and 
said — ^*  bless  me,  I  must  have  fallen  into  a  doze." 

«« Doctor — are  you  quite  awake  ?  Is  there  no 
means  of  curing  thia  terrible  delirium  ?" 

"The  delirium  will  go  ofi*,"  replied  Dr.  Gaunt« 
rubbing  hia  eyea  with  the  corners  of  hia  hand- 
kerchief;— "  but  how  it  will  leave  him  ia  another  . 
queation."  Then  the  old  gentleman  blew  hia  noae 
ezploaively ;  and  having  done  ao,  proceeded  to 
charge  it  again  with  an  immense  grasp  of  snuff-* 
not  a  pinch. 

"  Now  that  you  are  quite  awake,  promise  me 
this.  Doctor ;  sUy  faithfully  here,  and  when  the 
delirium  is  about  to  subside  s^nd  a  fast  rider  for 
me.  Whatever  the  hour  may  be,  night  or  day, 
through  any  weather  I  will  come  at  once.  Ihnvo 
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a  remedy  which  I  wish  to  try  u  soon  aa  your  pa- 
tient can  receive  it." 

So  saying  Miss  Blair  came  again  to  the  bed — 
removed  the  elf-locks  from  the  forehead  of  poor 
Tom  Herries — looked  sadly  upon  his  face  whilst 
her  lips  moved  with  unuttered  words — and  then, 
turning,  left  the  room.  John  Herries  followed  ; 
as  she  sped  along  a  passage  he  called  to  her ; 
looking  back  she  saw  him  come  up  slowly  and 
with  a  meditative  countenance.  He  presently 
said: 

'*  I  have  entertained  hard^  and  now  I  am  sure, 
unjust  thoughts  of  you.  Pardon  my  rudeness — 
forgive  my  evil  thoughts.*' 

'*  I  do  so,  Mr.  Herries,  without  reservation." 

**  We  are  overwhelmed  by  this  domestic  afOic- 
tion." 

*'  Let  us  hope,  sir." 

John  Herries  fixed  a  forgiving  and  even  a  ten- 
der regard  upon  Minny  Blair ;  the  community  of 
feeling  avowed  in  her  brief  *  let  us  hope  sir,' 
swept  his  mind  clear  of  all  lingering  doubts,  and 
of  much  of  its  fear.  This  gentle  and  generous 
giri,  partaking  his  griefs,  was  not  an  enemy  to 
darken  his  future,  when  the  power  to  do  so  should 
pass,  by  the  death  of  her  uncle,  into  her  hands ; 
moreover,  a  finer  chord  than  this  selfish  one  was 
touched. 

«« I  confide  in  you,"  he  said,  **  for  I  begin  now 
to  know  your  noble  nature.  We  turn  over  a 
bright  leaf.  Miss  Blair,  when  we  discover  a  true 
and  self-sacrificing  friend — and  all  the  brighter 
when  we  find  the  friendship  where  we  looked  for 
a  scornful  want  of  sympathy.    God  bless  you." 

Minny  Blair's  eyes  became  sviTused  with  tears. 
The  gentleness  of  a  stern  man  is  always  effect- 
ive. 

Minny  sat  by  her  uncle's  side,  at  Lindores,  one 
stormy  morning  a  few  days  after  the  vbit,  some 
scenes  of  which  I  have  just  given  to  the  reader. 
The  old  man  quietly  enjoyed  her  presence  and 
discourse.  He  did  not  perceive  a  ftequent  lapse, 
from  the  topic  which  seemed  to  engage  her,  into 
momentary  silence,  and  thoughts  of  other  things ; 
for  the  devoted  girl  would  quickly  fly  back  from 
these  broodings,  and  re-enter  with  hurried  anima- 
tion upon  her  suspended  task  of  amusing.  Break- 
ing in  upon  her  feverish  discourse,  came  a  sum- 
mons ;  Dr.  Gaunt  had  despatched  the  fast  rider 
to  say  that  Tom  Herries  had  recovered  his  rea- 
son. Minny,  faithful  to  her  promise,  encountered 
a  severe  storm,  and  was  soon  at  the  bed-side  of 
her  lover.  Tom,  whose  face  had  become  very 
much  like  a  hatchet,  held  her  hand  placidly  and 
welcomed  her  with  intelligence,  but  without  ex- 
citement. His  cheeks  were  of  an  ashy  white ; 
his  eyes  were  all  the  more  prominent  for  the  fall- 
ing away  in  the  adjacent  parts,  but  they  were  re- 
deemed by  a  soft  and  gentle  expression ;  his  chin 


and  upper  lip  had  sprouted  a  neglected  beard, 
crisp,  short,  and  of  an  auburn  colour.  Thia 
iEnobarbus  with  the  hatchet  face  was  certainly 
not  very  winning  in  his  looks,  but  the  eye  of  pity 
and  generous  appreciation  which  beamed  upon 
him  seemed  to  take  no  note  of  his  extraordinary 
want  of  comeliness. 

"  You  perceive,"  said  Tom  lowly,  "that  T  am. 
ueariy  gone.  Have  a  little  patience ;  I  will  be 
out  of  your  way  before  long." 

Minny  stooped  until  her  breath  stole  like  a  faint 
south  wind  over  the  stubble  of  Tom's  chin,  and 
replied — 

"  I  perceive  no  such  thing.  You  are  strong 
and  will  live  now.  Do  you  know  that  you  most 
live  for  me?" 

"  Live  for  you  ?" 

"  Certainly.  We  are  to  be  married — are  wo 
not  ?" 

Tom  sighed,  and  looked  up  sadly  and  wist- 
fuUy. 

"Why  do  you  sigh?" 

"  I  must  not  have  a  wife  so  much  above  me. 
Of  course  you  must  always  despise  me ;  and  be 
incessantly  wretched  yourself." 

"  You  are  generous,  and  devoted,"  the  beauti- 
ful girl  said  in  low  tones,  and  with  a  tremor 
in  them  which  is  always  of  gentle  omen.  "  But 
you  want  a  just  and  manly  self- appreciation.  I 
think  so  nobly  of  you  that,  upon  my  word,  I  am 
unwilling  to  forego" — here  Minny  checked  her- 
self with  a  smile.  She  presently  said — "  will 
you  keep  my  hand,  which  you  hold  now,  if  I 
give  it  to  you  willingly  ?" 

Tom  seemed  very  much  surprised. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Minny,  "  that  you  are  incor- 
rigible with  your  humble  and  delicate  fancies; 
you  are  a  singular  lover.  But  if  you  are  re* 
solved  not  to  speak,  I  must  be  so  unfeminine  as 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Herries,  will  you  remain  faithful 
to  your  engagement,  and  permit  me  to  be  your 
wife  ?" 

The  truth  dawned  upon  Tom  Herries.  After 
a  long  silence,  during  which  his  countenance  be- 
trayed many  varying  emotions,  he  said : 

"  You  are  not  a  human  creature — bat  one  of 
God's  beautiful  angels." 

"  Thank  you.  You  are  very  much  mistaken 
however ;  you  must  perceive  that  my  hand,  which 
you  have  nearly  broken,  is  substantial.  You 
must  also  perceive  that  I  have  no  wings."  To 
prove  this  last  assertion  the  tall  and  lithe  girl 
turned  her  person  until  the  graceful  sweep  of  her 
shoulders  became  visible  to  Tom  Herries.  There 
were  no  celestial  pinions ;  but  only  such  shoul- 
ders as  the  quiver  of  Diana  the  huntress  doubt* 
less  rested  upon. 

Her  modest  lover,  retaining  her  handf  aiuiwer- 
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•d  the  speech  and  the  pretty  geetara  which  ac- 
ccBpanied  it« 

**  Your  hand  is  sabstantial  and  wann,  and  yon 
haiFe  no  wings,  but  yon  are  at  least  as  good  and 
beantiiiil  as  if  you  were  an  angel.  Miss  Minny — 
MitB  Minny— do  not  conceal  anything  from  me. 
Speak  truly,  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart. 
Ton  are  perh^M  pretending  that  you  (ove  me, 
in  order  to  saye  my  good-for-nothing  life.'* 

^  I  said  JQst  now,  Mr.  Henries,  that  you  were 
incorrigible.  How  often  do  you  mean  to  compel 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you  ?  Recollect  that 
you  hftTO  not  once  said  that  you  loved  me.  Do 
yon  wish  me  to  explain  why  it  is  that  I  am  wH- 
fing  to  become  your  wife  ?  Well,  fellowship  in 
high  sentiment  produces  love ;  and  did  we  not, 
Mr.  Herries,  you  and  I,  unite  ourselves  in  gal- 
lant feflowship,  when  we  galloped  down  to  that 
frightful  gulf?  I  felt  it  possible  to  become  your 
w^  in  that  swift  moment ;  it  was  because  I  did 
so  that  I  flew  back  to  the  hope  of  life,  and  used 
my  best  means — ^then  when  the  speed  of  our 
hones,  on  the  veiy  verge  as  we  were,  could  not 
be  restrained — ^to  preserve  it.  You  heard  me,  in 
tliat  last  moment,  call  to  you  to  be  wary.*' 

**  Speak  on ;  your  voice  is  so  musical.  What 
a  brave  heart  you  must  have !  Speak  on.** 

'*  I  have  positively  very  little  to  say,  Mr.  Her- 
ries. It  is  not  often  that  we  find  inviolable  truth, 
generosity,  extreme  devotion  of  self  for  the  ease 
of  others*  courage,  tenderness,  united  in  one 
human  being.  I  think  that  I  have  found  them 
in  you.  Whatever  drawbacks  you  may  possess 
with  them,  you  will,  doubtless,  cure  in  time. 
Your  worst  faults  have  sprung  from  a  want  of 
self-respect;  there  can  be  little  dignity  of  char- 
acter where  a  modest  but  manly  self-respect  is 
wanting.  Is  not  this  a  strange,  grave  mode  of 
speaking  to  you  ?  I  repeat  that  I  love  you — ^if 
you  take  any  pleasure  in  the  avowal.  You  still 
hold  my  hand ;  it  shall  be  yours  forever,  when 
you  are  well  enough  to  receive  it." 

*'Well  enough  to  receive  it?  That  I  will  be 
Without  much  delay,'*  said  Tom  Henries.  **I 
have  entirely  given  up  the  idea  of  dying.  God 
Uessyott— good— beautiful— generous— lady!  Do 
not  go  yet.  Leave  your  hand  in  mine.  So  you 
are  to  be  my  wife  ?  This  hand — ^how  soft,  and 
white,  and  warm  it  is ! — ^is  to  be  mine  forever  ?*' 

Tom  drew  the  hand  to  his  lips.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  him- 
self in  a  glass  across  the  room.  He  heaved  an 
immense  sigh,  and  muttered — 

**  There  never  was  any  one  so  miserably  ugly 
as  I  am.*' 

Minny  Blair  laughed,  and  said : 

**  Y<m  are  certainly  not  veiy  handsome ;  but 
mk  peopto  are  not  generally  handsome*    You 


must  be  well  very  soon,  and  then  you  will  be  bet« 
ter  looking." 

— ^Adding  quickly,  **  I  seal  our  contract,"  she 
stooped  and  kissed  his  cheek. 

When  Dr.  Gaunt  came  back  to  the  chamber 
from  which  Miss  Blair  had  for  an  hour  banished 
him,  he  fouud  his  patient  in  so  hopeful  a  state 
that  he  began  to  entertain  sai%uine  expectations 
of  the  fulfilment  of  Major  Wright's  promise. 
This  promise,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  to 
celebrate  the  recovery  of  Tom  Herries  with  a 
dinner  to  the  **  picked  gentlemen**  of  the  coun- 
try ;  at  which  dinner  the  hospitable  Migor  was 
under  an  obligation  to  toast  Tom  as  ^*a  fine, 
dare-devil,  dashing  fellow.*' 

'*  We  will  get  on  now,  I  think,'*  said  Dr.  Gaunt. 
**  If  there  is  no  change  for  the  worse  by  to-mor- 
row, Wright  must  have  notice.*' 

And  Tom  Herries  shook  disease  off.  Azrael 
has  little  to  do  with  bold,  hopeful  hearts.  Minny 
Blair  had  poured  oil  into  his  flickering  and  fail- 
ing lamp ;  it  began,  with  the  moment  in  which 
she  did  so,  to  bum  up  anew,  and  soon  regained 
a  clear  and  strong  lustre. 


CHAPTER  VIJI. 


r 


When  I  began  this  history  it  was  with  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  progress  of  a  nature  in 
some  respects  well-gifted,  from  a  single  crime  to 
which  unrestrained  passions  in  an  evil  hour  pro- 
pelled it,  to  remorse  and  eventual  ruin.  I  found 
myself  very  early  beguiled  into  a  love-story,  and 
thrown  quite  out  tom  my  original  design.  I  must 
now  leave  the  more  pleasant  theme,  which  should 
have  been  subordinate,  to  give  in  a  final  scene 
some  necessary  explanations,  and  an  appearance 
of  connection  between  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  my  work.  In  hastening  on  to  this  final  scene, 
I  pass  over  the  details  of  a  great  event — ^the 
marriage  of  Tom  Herries  with  the  beautiful 
Minny  Blair;  a  lady  whose  worth,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  infinite — I  trust  the  reader  has  long  ago 
discovered  this — could  receive  no  increase  from 
the  splendid  dowry  which  the  love  of  Andrew 
Blair  bestowed  with  her.  It  was  a  brave  wed- 
ding ;  and  its  results  have  been  fortunate.  An 
unequal  match  can  scarcely  remain  unequal  very 
long,  except  where  mutual  dislike  exists  as  a  re- 
pellant,  and  prevents  assimilation.  The  coarse 
and  common  must  yield  to  the  high  and  refined, 
or  the  converse  must  happen.  There  must  be  a 
lifting  up  or  a  pulling  down.  In  the  case  before 
us  the  better  result  has  followed.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  follies  which  Tom  Herries 
committed  in  an  early  part  of  this  history  were 
after-dinner  follies ;  he  has  since  become  some- 
what marked  for  a  gentlemanly  moderation  in 
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bis  eaps.  His  inlelligeiwe  is  not  remaricable ;  l»«t 
his  manners  are  sufficiently  subdued,  leaying  m 
fresh,  entertaining  and  natural  gayety  without 
coarseness ;  indeed  I  find  this  excellent  gentle- 
man a  very  agreeable  companion,  in  the  long 
erenings  which  I  occasionnlly  spend  with  him. 
When  we  recollect,  moreover,  how  honorable, 
conrageons  and  demoted  he  certainly  is,  we  can 
scarcely  pity  bis  magnificent  wife  for  the  union, 
or  deem  hw  aiistocratic  hand  and  true  heart, 
more  than  his  due.  Now  let  us  pass  on  to  acon- 
cfaision. 

It  was  a  summer  erening,  six  months  after  the 
wedding.  Death  was  deecending  upon  the  old 
and  weary  master  of  Lindores.  His  intellect 
enfeebled  but  not  clouded  measured  the  pace  of 
its  approach. 

The  windows  of  the  chamber,  in  which  he 
lay  dying,  were  raised ;  their  curtains,  hanging 
before  them,  shut  out  a  flood  of  moonlight,  but 
let  in  the  warm  breath  of  an  August  breeae. 
The  trees,  whose  long  boughs  rustled  against  the 
walls  and  eares  of  the  house,  were  alive  with  the 
sharp  cries  of  katydids  and  nunlberless  other 
little  musicians  of  the  summer  night.  Now  and 
then  a  bat  flitted  in,  as  a  curtain  streamed  with 
the  entering  breeze,  and  circled  about  the  ceiling 
until  a  succeeding  swell  of  the  wind  reopened  a 
way  for  egress.  Continually  several  large  bcQ- 
ties  droned  in  their  harsh  flight,  beating  the  white 
waUs  with  homy  wings.  Lights  were  burning 
dimly  in  the  chamber. 

At  the  bed-side  stood  Ifinny  Blair,  now  Mrs. 
Henries,  and  a  tall  gendeman  in  the  Mack  drees 
•f  a  clergyman*  As  we  joinihis  group  Andrew 
Blair  begins  to  speak  decisively. 

*^Minny,  the  time  has  come  for  acquainting 
you  with  the  dreadful  secret  of  my  life,"  he  said 
with  a  transient  energy. 

*'  Any  extraordinary  communication  will  move 
yiou,  sir,  and  may  injure  you." 

*'Go  to  the  walnut  cabinet;  press  the  carving 
at  the  extreme  corner  next  the  window ;  yon  will 
find  a  drawer — it  fastens  with  a  spring.  Yon 
will  see  a  single  paper — bring  it  to  me." 

His  niece  followed  these  directions-ndiscov- 
ered  and  opened  the  secret  drawer  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  presently  came  back  with  the  paper. 
It  was  folded  like  a  law-paper,  and  labelled  sim- 
ply, «« The  statement  of  A.  B." 

** Bring  the  lights  nearer;  and  you,  Mr.  Gilt- 
son,  read  aloud  what  I  have  there  written.  Min- 
ny  remain  and  hear." 

Presently  lifr.  Gibson,  the  der^man,  putting 
on  his  spectacles  and  arranging  the  lights,  open- 
ed the  paper  and  read  aloud. 

**  I  ask  pardon  of  Almighty  God  for  a  griev- 
ous crime  which  I,  Andrew  Blair,  have  com- 
mitted.   I  fear  to  make  appeal  for  forgiveness  to 


the  less  merdfol  ttibuaal  of  man;  for  vy  tffinM 
man  and  his  laws  will  not  pardon.'  I  make  llbiB 
confession  to  be  read  by  my  representatfves  when 
death  shall  have  removed  me  firom  fean  of  earth- 
ly justice.  Why  do  I  m^e  it?  I  knownec;  ex- 
cept that  my  secret  straggles  incessantly  to  ea» 
cape,  and  I  imagine  that  some  peace  maybe 
gained  bv  providing  even  for  its  eventual  relense* 
A  secret  of  Mead  ravages  the  heart  that  wmM 
utterly  confine  it. 

**  On  the  20th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
18 — ,  CoL  Arthur  Pellew,  my  uMghbor,  eaoM  %a 
my  house.    I  received  him  kindly,  and  indueedl 
him  to  remain  and  dine  with  me.    Some  montha 
before,  a  portion  of  Ins  lands  had  been  sold  vm- 
der  my  agency;  I  had  been  made  trnstee  in  a 
deed  of  trust  to  secure  payment  of  debts  dna 
from  Pellew  to  certain  persons  living  at  a  dia« 
tance.    The  debts  had  slept  for  several  yean; 
demand  of  payment  happened  unfortonaiely  te 
be  made  shortly  alter  a  change  in  Pellew's  po- 
litical relations  with  me,  and  upon  the  heel  of 
something  like  a  quarrel  which  bis  failure  to  swp* 
port  me  in  a  closely  contested  election  had  pro* 
dueed  between  us.    At  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
sale  of  his  lands  I  yielded  so  far  to  my  desire  to 
appease  him,  and  regain  a  lost  friend,  as  to  ex- 
plain fully  all  facts  in  connection  with  my  trus- 
teeship.   He  seemed  then  to  yield  up  his  harsh 
opinion  that  /  had  brought  his  creditors  suddenly 
upon  him,  and  prosed  the  sale  of  his  lands,  in  vindic^ 
Hve  return  for  his  political  desertien  of  my  cause. 
I  fancied  that  I  had  convinced  him  of  the  truth, 
i.  e.  that  his  creditors  had  made  the  demand  of 
their  own  accord,  and  had  even  compelled  me 
against  my  earnest  remonstrances  to  make  the 
sale.    On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  me  I  con- 
tinued for  several  hours  to  believe  that  my  guest 
had  been  quite  satisfied  by  my  explanations ;  as 
we  dined  together,  however,  I  perceived  that  I 
had  been  mistaken.    His  complaints  were  re- 
newed, and  in  exceedingly  offensive  terms.    I  en- 
du||||Lthem  with  a  show  of  equanimity,  but  with 
an  intense  rage  under  it.    He  left  my  house ;  I 
could  not  remain  behind;  with  a  half-formed 
purpose  of  vengeance  I  joined  him.    My  man- 
ner continued  to  be  moderate — I  uttered  certain 
formulas  of  regret  that  my  neighbor  and  old 
friend  should  misunderstand  and  so  deeply  wrong 
me.    His  answer  was  a  direct  charge  of  false- 
hood, and  double-dealing,  accompanied  by  an 
oath,  and  a  look  not  only  of  anger  but  of  con- 
tempt.   Then  the  measure  was  fitted  to  over- 
flotikg.    Would  to  €rod  that  my  nature  had 
b^^f  the  common  sort  which  resents  wrong 
or  outrage  on  the  spot,  and  when  reflection  comes, 
has  no  pang  but  for  the  passionate  blow  which 
laws  and  the  best  wisdom  of  man  half  excuie. 
Ira  brewis  fitnor  etf.    But  the  very  moderrtion 
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whifh  I  eonkl  seem  to  aatttme,  and  which  waa 
coyiriered  proof  of  a  poiaed  intellect 
ftorod  aaliire  waa  my  terrible  cane.  Why 
ahovld  I  not  admit  the  truth  ?  The  moderation 
of  tnannar  aader  offeyiee  whieh  I  had  always 
pnclwad  w«a  only  the  reeolt  of  cMoen-diee.  The 
wd  blase  of  anger  in  my  fellow  man  paled  me 
into  timidity ;  it  waa  only  an  art  of  manner  that 
wndn  the  timidity  appear  a  temperate  JSdA  wise 
fecbearance«  I  waa  in  fact  a  craven,  with  a  vile 
«id  vindictive  temper — ^more  unreatrainable  after 
\m  anbtil  aort  than  the  more  ordinary  passion  of 
%  nab  choleric  man.  I  continued  to  walk  with 
CoL  Fellow,  biu  now  in  aiiewse ;  be  gave  me,  at 
fiiVCt  a  laok  of  contemptuous  surprise,  when  he 
Iwmd  tlmt  bia  insults  had  not  driven  me  off;  then 
k0  wnlbnd  on  as  if  he  had  been  quite  alone.  I 
djitMininnil  to  take  vengeance  for  his  insults — 
dinel,  terrible  insnlls*  such  as  no  man  had  ever 
bafero  pnt  upon  me.  What  measore  or  kind  of 
vangeaneo?  If  a  sparic  of  manly  courage  had 
%BirkeiPed  my  nature,  the  course  would  have 
bean  dear  and  the  task  easy.  What  easier  than 
la  any  in  tho  fields — *  turn  sir ;  you  have  grossly 
maahnrf  me ;  give  me  satisfaction  ?'  But  I  was  a 
aowaid ;  I  conld  not  dare  so  extremely ;  the  chol- 
eric giant  would  have  tamed  upon  me  as  the 
Ball  of  the  Alpiyaras  meets  the  Toreador.  1 
jMded  to  a  wild  anger  and  a  base  cowardice ;  I 
waa  aold  to  the  evil  genins ;  I  yielded  to  the  sab- 
ril  dnvil  within  me ;  I  determined  to  strike  my 
adveraary  at  advantage — to  murder  him.  When 
pnrpoee  waa  matured  I  found  temperate 
to  utter;  if  Pellew  had  shown  the  least 
to  kindly  feeling  my  purpose  might  have 
even  then  suddenly  relinquished.  But  he 
on  in  sullen  silence.  We  came  to  the 
of  the  eatatea — ^a  skirt  of  woodland  lies  on 
aide  of  it.  A  disused  well  was  near  us ;  the 
walls  of  an  old  farm-house,  and  some 
amflgliag  fruit  trees  of  a  great  age  will  guide 
who  may  aeaivsb  for  this  well,  although  it 
long  aince  been  filled  up  quite  ^  the  grassy 
Wvol. 

**  Aa  tv«  came  within  a  few  steps  of  the  well 
I  drew  a  sharp  and  long  knife;  I  stood  one 
ilep  behind  my  victim;  I  struck.  I  repeated 
the  blow-^I  struck  many  times — ^for  there  was 

and  deaperate  struggle.  B ut  death 
at  last;  the  giant  was  quite  dead  at  my  feet* 
Mora  in  obedience  to  a  predetermiaatioa  than 
any  pieaent  prompting,  I  drew  with  a  great 
the  body  lo  the  edge  of  the  well,  and  per- 
k  to  fail  heavily  in.  The  depth  was  in- 
;  I  gathered  he^ps  of  the  dried  grass 
and  threw  them  in  upon  the  corpse. 
Aa  I  waa  engaged  in  this  labor  a  man  came  run- 
to  the  spot.  I  remember  iu  a  dull  and 
way  Mi  laaka  of  honor  as  he  caiightmy 


arm.    I  spoke  to  him — ^what  I  do  not  recollect* 
We  left  the  field  of  blood  at  last. 

^*  The  name  of  this  man  I  will  not  give.  If 
he  has  committed  an  offence  it  has  been  merely 
one  of  concealment— concealment  of  my  crime. 
And  yet  he  has  not  dealt  in  all  things  gently  by 
me.    I  forgive ;  I  have  so  much  to  be  forgiven* 

^*  The  witness  of  my  crime  came  to  me  one  ter- 
rible night — the  second  night  after  the  fatal  even- 
ing— and  said  that  men  should  have  burial,  and 
not  be  cast  into  pits  like  dead  brutes.  How  aw- 
ful was  his  proposition!  It  was  that  the  dead, 
body  should  be  taken  up  and  buried  in  consecra- 
ted ground.  He  seemed  to  pity  me— and  if  hie 
views  have  since  proved  selfish,  I  am  sure  that 
his  pity  was  then  genuine.  He  seemed  to  be  full 
of  superstitious  horror— I  have  no  doubt  he  felt 
it — at  the  idea  of  the  brutal  neglect  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  fellow  man.  I  gave  in  to  his  propo- 
sition ;  I  could  do  no  otherwbe.  The  deserted 
Baptist  burial-ground,  by  the  old  church  in  the 
hills,,  a  mile  from  the  spot  of  the  murder,  waa 
chosen  as  the  place  of  sepulture.  We  went  to 
woriL  that  very  night.  A  horse,  snorting  under 
the  horrible  burthen,  bore  the  corpse.  We  open- 
ed an  0I4  grave  where  the  dead  tenant  had  re- 
turned to  dust,  and  placed  Arthur  Pellew  in  hie 
place.  Some  forest  leaves  and  a  dead  thorn 
tree  covered  the  marks  of  the  fresh  burial ;  there 
now  lie  the  remains  of  the  murdered  man. 

>'  Col.  Pellew  had  no  connections  in  this  coun- 
try. His  disappearance  excited  surprise  only 
until  it  was  discovered  that  his  fortunes  were 
hopelessly  involved.  Then  it  waa  easily  coiyec- 
tnied  that  he  had  collected  his  available  meant, 
and  left  the  country. 

**  I  aak  pardon  of  Almighty  God  for  my  terri- 
ble crime.  I  hav e  besought  His  pardon  for  years. 
I  do  not  despair  of  it ;  for  His  mercy  is  infinite ; 
and  indeed  I  have  suffered  the  tortures  of  hell 
here  on  earth.  In  consideration  of  my  poor  hu- 
man weakness ;  in  consideration  of  endured  ago- 
nies, and  a  ruined  eartlily  peace ;  but  above  aUt 
upon  the  blessed  basis  of  the  Oood  Saviour's 
atonement  I  beseech  the  divine  pardon." 

This  lamentable  paper  was  written  in  a  bro- 
ken hand ;  it  was  also  marred  and  confused,  in  a 
part  of  it,  with  repetitions,  as  if  the  writer  dread- 
ed to  approach  the  principal  fact.  Most  of  the 
repetitions  I  have  suppressed ;  I  have  suppressed 
aleo  here  and  there  an  inteijectional  comment, 
into  which  feeling  seems  to  have  forced  him, 
upon  the  enormity  of  his  offence.  The  original 
narrative  is  frequently  interrupted  with  such 
**  cries  of  anguish*" 

As  the  good  clergyman  ended  his  task  of  read- 
ing, he  heard  a  husky  "Amen — Lord  pardon 
me."  It  came  from  the  lips,  and  the  profound 
heart  of  the  dying  man.    ThMi«  aa  the  exdama* 
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tion  reached  him,  the  minister  knelt  gently  by 
the  bed-side,  and  prayed.  His  prayers,  accom- 
panied by  the  sobs  of  woman,  and  the  feeble 
echoes  of  his  words  from  the  dying,  became  fer- 
vent and  eloquent. 

It  was  ended.  There  was  a  Inll.  The  breath 
of  Andrew  Blair  became  obstructed.  It  might 
scarcely  be  heard  for  the  wind  that  filled  the 
chamber  with  the  fresh  odours  of  the  summer 
world  out  beyond  it ;  for  the  music  of  the  insects 
housed  in  the  rustling  foliage ;  for  the  very  beat- 
ing of  the  two  good  hearts  so  near  him.  Finally 
it  could  not  at  all  be  heard.  Andrew  Blair  was 
dead. 


BOCCACCIO  AND  HIS.  WRITINGS. 

The  fluctuations  which  may  be  obgeii^d  ht 
public  taste  in  matters  belonging  to  the  pi'ovii 
of  literature,  are  no  less  unaccountable  md 
mark  able  than  the  variations  whieh  it  undergoes 
in  other  respeets.  To  endeavor  to  trace  tte 
change  which  has  been  gradually  taking  pifiiee 
from  age  to  age,  would  be  to  engage  in  a  ques- 
tion the  developments  of  which  would  nndonbt* 
edly  produce  materials  as  numerous  and  rariefl 
as  interesting.  Were'we  for  a  few  moments  to 
glance  over  the  pages  of  EngliBh  literature,  tck 
stricting  our  survey  solely  to  tiie  progressive  mu- 
tations of  style,  independent  of  those  which  in- 
fluence the  language  itself,  we  should  find  alMiii- 
dant  food  jfbr  reflection  in  the  strange  diversitf 
of  style  which  each  successive  period  hes  given 
rise  to,  in  the  comparison  of  the  literature  of  any 
period  with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  time,  and  in  the  reconciling  of  vaftoas 
theories  relating  to  the  advancement  of  civiliBn- 
tion.  Or  to  be  more  explicit,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  enter  into  a  more  particular  explanation  of  the 
revolutions  to  which  we  have  reference,  and  iUnn- 
trate  them  by  a  few  concise  details,  and  a  rapid  in* 
dication,  of  the  more  prominent  points  of  tMs  rab- 
ject  that  present  themselves  to  oar  view.  At  one 
period  we  shall  remark  a  style  fall  of  conceits, 
qaint  and  grotesque  humor,  and  a  trifling  pisy 
upon  words,  so  continuous  and  so  frequently  recur- 
ring as  to  form  almost  the  only  features  of  the  IH- 
erature  of  the  time.  At  another  period  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  unwieldy  masses  of  English 
words  entangled  and  thrown  together  with  all 
the  perplexing  inversions  so  characteristfc  of  the 
ancient  tongues,  and  which  are  so  effective  and 
appropriate  an  ornament  in  their  native  soil. 
Again  we  have  writers  whose  only  eflbrt  is  to 
dazzle  by  the  polished  eloquence  which  distin- 
guishes theoi.  With  one  class  of  authors  every 
thing  assumes  a  hue  of  austere  philosophy ;  willi 
another  there  is  an  artfUl  intermingling  of  pathos 
of  the  most  touching  and  affecting  description 
with  strokes  of  humor  occasionally  of  the  broad- 
est kind. 

The  character  of  a  whole  age  is  sometimos 
stamped  with  one  or  other  of  these  features,  and 
all  works  issued  at  these  periods  bear  the  impress 
belonging  to  the  time.  But  this  is  not  univer- 
sally so,  there  are  now  and  then  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  single  an- 
thor  of  original  genius  may  produce  a  work  whose 
style  and  subject  are  both  iifimitable  and  on- 
imitated,  and  this  remark  applies  most  partica- 


Perhaps  the  reader  will  expect  a  few  conclu- 
ding words  concerning  the  families  of  Herries 
and  Wright.  Major  Wright  still  lives,  and  has 
not  lost  his  relish  for  the  chase,  or  his  power  of 
undergoing  its  fatigues.  He  has  married  his 
daughter  with  the  name  of  the  British  queen — 
a  name  which  I  was  quite  clear  upon  when  I 
formerly  gave  it  to  the  reader,  but  which  I  have 
since  forgotten  from  some  trick  of  a  bad  memo- 
ry— to  a  ruddy  young  fox-hunter  with  a  good 
property.  Miss  Araminta  Wright  is  still  in  a 
condition  of  enforced  celibacy — her  fathet  having 
dismissed  *'  tiie  young  gentleman  from  town"  as 
too  bad  a  horseman  to  marry  into  his  family. 

John  Herries,  soon  after  the  death  of  Andrew 
Blair,  made  a  bonfire  upon  ^  small  scale.  The 
pictures  of  his  dining-room  were  consumed.  In 
the  ashes  left  in  the  hearth  after  this  conflagra- 
tion, a  servant  after^vards  found  the  metallic  skel- 
eton of  a  long-bladed  knife,  which,  as  its  temper 
was  gone,  he  threw  away,  with  some  ordinary 
comment  to  his  fellow-servants.  This  knife  had 
in  its  time  pierced  human  vitals.  The  plough 
has  doubtless  buried  it  long  since  in  the  fruitful 
soil,  over  which  springs  and  summers,  as  they 
pass,  make  the  hiding  wheat  wave  in  its  green, 
and  droop  in  its  russet.  The  life  of  John  Her- 
ries, clouded  by  doubtful  practices  but  fortunate- 
ly not  stained  by  crime,  became  and  continues 
serene.  Prosperity  has  proved  wholesome  to 
him.  His  meek  wife  is  a  picture  of  sedate  cheer- 
Ailness.  Her  daughter  Georgiana,  a  sweet  girl 
whom  we  have  too  much  lost  sight  of  among  the 
crowding  forms  of  this  history,  is  her  gentle  and 
affectionate  companion.  She  looks  too  with 
pride  and  love  to  Tom  Herries  and  his  beautiful 
wife,  and  is  a  great  deal  with  them  at  Lindores. 

I  bid  the  reader  adieu.      Perhaps  at  some  fu- 
ture time  I  will  again  impose  upon  his  good  willllarly  to  English  literatnre,  containing  as  it  does 
and  eourtesy.  '  sneh  productions  as  the  Paradise  Lost,  Bnnytn's 
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Pygriiii*0  ProgreoSt  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
dholy*  and  a  number  of  others  which  will  sug- 

to  thereooUectionof  the  reader. 
the  valuable  relics  which  have  been 
down  t»  us  from  the  "  olden  time,"  there 
styles  now  altogether  abandoned,  we 
Cmt  as  much  by  readers  as  by  writers.  This 
wa  daem  ahould  not  be  altogether  so,  it  is  a  loss 
«f  nmch  refined  instruction  and  agreeable  enter- 
iU  Who  that  has  cultivated  a  taste  for 
at  all  above  the  ordinary  standard,  would 
rejoice  to  see  revived  among  our  poets  the 
■ngwfieent  versification  of  Milton,  or  die  classi- 
cal aiaganre  of  Addison  ?  Would  it  not  be  infi- 
■ilely  preferable  to  the  absurdities  which  every 
pissing  week  produces  in  the  way  of  mutilating 
the  vane  of  our  language,  and  might  it  not  af- 
tod  a  consoling  contrast  for  the  perpetrations  of 
the  sehaol  of  Carlyle  ? 

The  graee  and  delicacy  which  are  combined 
with  the  most  refreshing  simplicity  in  the  style 
of  Boccaccio  present  a  model  every  way  worthy 
af  Jmitarion ;  not  a  servile  imitation  which  re- 
flscfa  the  errors  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  its 
etjgiaali  aad  too  often  distorts  beauties  till  they 
bsseiac  eirom,  but  an  enlightened  reproduction 
of  iha  gnat  priaciples  which  regulate  and  define 
the  limits  of  atyle.  There  is  an  ingenuousness 
tea  ahoat  the  old  Italian  story-teller  which  is 
9Hta  captivatiag,  and  an  occasional  light  snerii- 
ioata  which,  though  rendering  his  Decameron 
na&t  to  be  placed  indiscriminately  in  the  hands 
of  all,  possesses,  for  its  masterly  management, 
high  artistic  value  in  the  eye  of  the  critic  of  &ne 
wiitiag. 

The  Decameron  is  composed  of  one  hundred 
tales  of  various  lengths  and  on  numerous  interest- 
ing topics :  it  is  divided  into  a  period  of  ten  days, 
each  af  which  comprises  ten  novels.  Some  are 
mere  anacd^^tes,  brief  descriptions,  or  tales  illus- 
tiative  of  traits  of  character  peculiar  to  the  time. 
Depending  for  the  interest  which  invests  them 
ahnoat  entirely  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  struc- 
tara  of  their  plot,  they  are  told  by  their  different 
Bsrraton,  in  an  easy,  graphic  style,  which  still  oc- 
casionally rises  into  beauty  and  pathos,  or  de- 
scends |o  exquisite  drollery.  In  the  brief  space 
aUotted  to  the  Italian  novella,  there  is  of  course 
a  difficulty  to  overcome,  not  encountered  by  the 
writer  who  allows  himself  a  wider  field  for  the 
eiereise  of  his  ingenuity  or  his  imagination.  The 
Cetion  so  shortly  to  be  brought  to  a  close  cannot 
caatain  those  multiform  details,  which  a  skilful 
imagination  may  with  facility  intertwine  with  the 
Buin  plot,  in  the  larger  romance  us  construct- 
ed by  late  and  living  writers.  Descriptions  of 
lecahtiea  or  of  persons — delineations  of  human 
■stiirs  thn  artificial  gradation  of  events,  are  all 
faaliafitiid  and  diminished,  and  mustt  to  be  at  all 


perceptible,  be  executed  with  a  force  and  bril* 
liancy  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
space. 

Read  over  those  enchanting  descriptions  given 
by  Boccaccio  of  Italian  scenery  and  rural  plea- 
sures, or  those  sunrise  scenes  with  which  he  ush- 
ers in  each  succeeding  day,  and  it  cannot  but  be 
admitted  that  there  are  few  things  to  be  found 
either  in  painting  or  descriptive  writing  to  equal 
them.  Review  his  portraits  delle  piu  belle  e  telle 
piu  hggiadre  che  in  Firenz/e  fossero ;  they  are  in 
writing,  what  the  most  perfect  paintings  of  fe- 
male Ibeauty  that  the  engraver  has  hitherto  sent 
into  every  house,  are  in  a  separate  branch  of  art. 
Recall  the  adventures  of  Andreuccio  da  Perugia 
and  endeavor  to  find,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
space  more  natural  and  yet  extraordinary  occur- 
rences in  any  tale  of  the  kind  extant.  Can  a 
lesson  in  the  science  of  the  world  be  more  ele- 
gantly and  concisely  given  than  in  those  two 
witty  productions  ofCisti  Fomaid  or  of  Madonna 
Oretta.  And  with  respect  to  the  invention  of 
character,  we  may  refer  to  the  entertaining  frol- 
ics and  merry  humors  of  Calandrino,  Bruno  and 
Buffalmacco ;  or  to  the  audacious  exploit  of  Ser 
Ciappelletto,  a  sort  of  Italian  Falstaff,  the  anec- 
dote displaying  the  subtile  acumen  of  Melchise- 
dech  the  Jew,  the  touching  history  of  the  unfor- 
tunate loves  of  Lorenzo  and  Lisabetta,  or  the 
stern  and  unrelenting  cruelty  of  Tancred,  Prince 
of  Salerno.  But  perhaps  it  may  prove  accepta- 
ble to  the  lovers  of  romance,  if  we  present  them 
with  one  of  the  least  exceptionable  of  the  novels. 
Which  shall  it  be  ?  for  here  there  is  an  almost  in- 
finite variety ; — selection  is  difficult,  but  we  will 
attempt 

T&e  Fakan  of  Ftderigo. 

In  France  there  was  formerly  a  young  man 
named,  (for  Boccaccio  is  always  scrupulously 
particular  in  regard  to  names,)  Federigo  di  Mes- 
ser  Filippo  Alberighi,  who  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  superior  to  all  the  youth  of 
Tuscany  in  every  genteel  and  elegant  accom- 
plishment. He  became  enamoured  with  a  fair 
lady  named  Monna  Giovanna,  who  wss  in  her 
time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
of  her.  sex  in  Florence ;  and  that  he  might  ob- 
tain the  favor  of  her  love,  he  spent  his  time  in 
jousts,  feats  of  arms,  festivals  and  the  like,  and 
in  this  course  of  improvidence  he  lavished  the 
whole  of  his  fortune.  But  the  lady  who  was  ne 
less  virtuous  than  beautiful,  appeared  never  to 
waste  a  care  either  upon  all  these  things  which 
were  occasioned  by  his  devotion  to  her  beauty, 
or  upon  him  who  thus  adored  her.  In  this  man- 
ner Federigo  living  beyond  his  means  and  gain- 
ing nothing,  as  must  happen  on  like  occasions» 
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his  funds  at  length  failed  him  and  he  became 
poor,  having  preserved  of  his  all  only  one  small 
•state,  upon  the  revenue  of  which  he  sap- 
ported  himself  in  his  straitened  circumstances, 
and  a  falcon,  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  But  more  in  love  than  ever,  and  it  not 
being  in  his  power  to  reside  in  the  city  as  he  pre- 
ferred, he  went  into  the  country  where  his  estate 
was,  to  take  up  his  abode.  There  as  often  as 
he  was  able,  he  amused  himself  with  hawking, 
and  without  receiving  assistance  from  any  one, 
he  supported  his  poverty  in  patience.  Now  it 
happened  one  day,  that  while  Federigo  was  in 
this  extremity  the  husband  of  Monna  Giovanna 
fell  sick,  and  at  the  approach  of  death  made  a 
will,  and  being  very  wealthy  left  all  to  his  eld- 
est son ;  and  then,  as  he  had  much  loved  Mon- 
na Giovanna,  he  appointed  her,  if  it  happened 
that  his  son  should  die  without  legitimate  heirs, 
|o  enter  upon  the  possession  of  his  property. 
Then  he  died.  Monna  Giovanna  being  thus  left 
a  widow,  went,  as  is  customary  with  our  la- 
dies, to  spend  the  year  of  mourning  in  the  coun- 
try with  her  son,  at  an  estate  belonging  to  her 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  of  Federigo.  So  it 
happened  that  her  boy  soon  commenced  a  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  Federigo,  and  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  hawks  and  hounds  ;  and  hav- 
ing often  seen  Federigo^s  filcon  fly,  he  was 
pleased  with  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner  and 
desired  very  much  to  possess  it.  But  still  he  did 
not  dare  to  ask  him  for  it,  as  he  saw  how  highly 
he  prized  it.  And  now,  while  affairs  were  in 
this  condition,  it  happened  that  the  boy  fell  sick, 
at  which  his  mother  was  thrown  into  a  high  state 
of  grief  and  solicitude,  as  he  was  her  only  son, 
and  she  loved  him  as  much  as  ever  son  was 
loved.  She  spent  whole  days  with  him ;  she  never 
ceased  doing  all  in  her  power  to  restore  him  to 
health,  and  moreover,  she  often  inquired  of  him  if 
he  was  in  want  of  any  thing,  begging  him  to  tell 
her  what  it  was,  promising  him  if  it  could  possi- 
bly be  procured  she  would  take  means  to  get  it 
for  him.  The  boy,  after  hearing  the  promise  re- 
peated many  times,  said — "Mother,  if  yon  can  get 
me  the  falcon  of  Federigo,  1  believe  I  shall  get 
well."  The  lady  when  she  heard  this,  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments  ai)d  commenced  to  think  what 
she  ought  to  do.  She  knew  that  Federigo  had 
long  loved  her,  but  that  he  had  never  received  the 
least  favor  from  her,  and  so  she  sud,  **  how  shall 
1  send  for  or  ask  for  this  falcon,  which  is,  as  I 
hear,  the  best  that  ever  flew,  and  moreover  is 
that  attaches  him  to  the  world.  And  how  could 
I  be  so  heartless  as  to  deprive  a  noble  heart,  to 
whom  but  one  solitary  enjoyment  has  remain- 
ed, of  even  that.'*  Hesitating  as  this  idea  pre- 
sented itself,  although  sure  of  obtaining  her  re- 
qumn  if  she  should  aak«  and  scarcely  knowing 


what  to  say,  she  remained  irSlefilly  gasrilg  at  lier 
son.  Finally  her  maternal  love  gained  the  vte- 
tory,  and  she  concluded,  to  please  tho  hoy, 
that  which  was  most  suitable  and  proper 
not  to  send  a  messenger,  but  to  go  hentH  on  lifer 
errand  and  ask  for  the  falcon,  and  «a,  mmI  aM 
to  her  son,  **  my  son,  comfort  yourself  arid  en- 
deavor to  get  well,  for  I  promise  thee  tiiat  Ihe 
first  thing  that  I  shall  do  to-morrow  momiiig  WJH 
be  to  go  for  this  bird,  and  then  I  shall  bring  H 19 
you;"  This  so  delighted  the  boy,  that  the  saiato 
day  he  manifested  evident  improTament.  Tin 
next  day,  his  mother  having  invited  ani»therMI)r 
to  accompany  her  under  ^e  pretext  of  k  mik^ 
went  to  the  residence  now  occupied  by  Fedeii* 
go,  and  sent  to  ask  to  see  him.  Not  having  Itat 
day  set  out  on  a  hawking  enpedition,  he  was  ua 
his  garden  occupied  with  certain  minor  airaage 
ments.  When  he  heard  that  Monna  OlevaiMim 
was  asking  for  him  at  the  door,  he  hastened  thith- 
er much  astonished.  When  she  saw  him  coming 
she  rose  with  the  most  gracious  air  to  meet  lum^ 
and  he  on  his  part  perlbnaed  with  the  utaneec 
reverence  a  dignified  salutation.  She  then  said 
to  him,  "  good  morning,  Federigo,"  and  aMed, 
"  I  have  come  to  make  reparation  for  thie  wieii|ie 
you  have  endured  for  me,  loving  me  nMire  than 
was  for  your  geod ;  and  the  reparation  shall  he 
such  that  I  intend,  with  this  lady  who  has  fte* 
companied  me,  to  dine  sociably  with  yon  to-day." 
To  which  Federigo  humbly  responded,  ^MadM, 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  received  any  wrong  at 
your  hands,  but  on  the  contrary,  so  many  bene- 
fits, that  if  I  ever  enjoyed  any  coneideration,  it  is 
through  your  own  estimation,  and  the  love  whieh 
I  have  had  for  yon.  And  meet  certainly,  this 
gracious  visit  of  yours  is  much  more  dear  to  Hte 
than  it  would  be  if  I  had  again  to  spend  as 
much  as  I  have  spent,  since  yon  visit  «  poor 
host."  Having  thus  spoken  he  received  her 
with  evident  humiliation  within  hs  house,  snd 
afterwards  conducted  her  into  his  garden,  and 
there  being  unable  to  find  any  one  else  to  keep 
her  company,  he  said.  **Madonna,  since  there  is  so 
other  person  here,  this  good  woman,  who  is  die 
wife  of  my  farmer,  will  keep  year  company 
while  I  am  gone  to  have  the  table  set."  Althovgh 
his  poverty  was  extreme,  he  had  not  till  this  day 
perceived  to  what  want  he  had  reduced  himself 
by  having  spent  im providently  his  riches.  Bat 
this  morning  finding  nothing  which  might  do 
honor  to  the  lady  for  whose  love  he  had  himself 
been  induced  to  honor  so  many  other  persona,  he 
felt  a  pang ;  and  in  the  extremity  of  his  angoisk 
he  stood  in  a  comer  by  himself,  cursing  his  hard 
fate,  and  then  began  to  hurry  hither  and  thither, 
neither  finding  money  nor  a  pledge  by  whieh  he 
could  obtain  it.  The  hour  was  a  late  one  aed 
his  desire  of  doing  honor  to  the  lady  was 
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e;  aoA,  m  his  jpride,  sM  b^inf  williiig  to  ask 
from  anotlier,  not  eyen  from  hi§  fwr- 
,  his  eyta  foil  npon  his  good  falcon,  which  he 
perchedvpon  thehar  which  tiwersed  his  cage. 
As  lie  Ibttsd  himsolf  bereft  of  all  other  re- 
he  took  dowa  his  falcon,  and  finding 
▼017  £at,  he  thought  him  worthy  to  make  a 
for  saeh  a  lady.  And  so,  without  giving 
hhnsolf  time  for  reflection^  he  wrung  his  neck 
and  gare  him  to  the  ooek  to  have  ham  instantly 
picked,  dressed,  (rfacod  on  the  spit  and  roasted ; 
and,  hafriag  dressed  the  table  with  the  whitest 
deth,  of  which  he  had  a  few  remaining,  with  a 
eoantenance  he  returned  to  the  lady  in 
garden  and  told  her  that  such  a  dinner  as  he 
able  to  prepare,  was  now  awaiting  her. 
Homing  tins  the  lady,  with  her  compamon,  arose 
wmA  wont  to  the  table,  and  without  knowing  what 
ihay  ate,  together  with  Federigo,  who  waited 
them  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  dined 
the  famous  falcon* 
Wh«i  the  table  was  cleared,  and  a  short  time 
spent  in  agmeaMe  conveisalion,  the 
Mf «  doumi^  the  of^poitunity  fwwrable  for  do- 
tho  okjeet  of  her  ▼iait,  thvs  addrosaed 
o: 

^FMsrigo,  in  reeaUing  your  former  lifo,«ad  asy 
«4iB  indiKTCiliott,  which  perhaps  you  regaided  as 
harsfaBoas  ^nd  «nielty,  I  am  not  permitted  soon- 
asin  adoahcimttbat  yeasiioald  wosderatmy 
pwUmptiun  when  yon  hear  what  has  heen  the 
il  raaaoo  for  my  visit.  Biit  if  you  know 
it  4s  to  have  aoon,*or  if  you  ever  had  known, 
^  which  yon  wo«kl  be  enabled  to  form  a 
s— eepsion  of  what  stnngth  is  parental  fove, 
it  appears  to  me  not  improbable  that  you-woidd 
hiU  am  excased*  But  though  yea  ha^e  not, 
I,  who  have  one,  cannot  for  that,  free  myself 
4aam  the  cemmmt  laws  which  are  binding  upon 
ail  dHBO  who  are  mothen,  and  as  I  mast  obey 
1  am  eoospelled,  aiuch  acainst  my  own 
and  in  utter  disMnafd  of  all  propri- 
Bod  ngiit,  to  ask  ef  you  a  gift  of  an  oliiect 
I  haow  to  be  held  dear  to  you,  and  well 
may  it  be  ae,  since  your  reduced  droumstanees 
have  left  yon  no  odmr  delight, -no  ether  diver- 
-Do  other  consolation ;  now  this  gift'is  your 
Il  which  my  boy  is  so  mtich  fascinated, 
if  I  do  not  take  it  fo  Iwn,  I  fe«r  that  it 
-wiM  aggravme  h»  illness  so  mnch  that  his  less 
be  the  -c^naequonce*  I  'pray  you,  there- 
sot  by  the  hive  which  you  have  professed 
mot'for  by  that  I  eoirid  funetMid  to  -no  claim 
Fon,  but  by  your  noble  nature,  whieh  in  snch 
of  generosity  has  displayed  itself  mmre 
in  any  other  manner*  tlmt  you  will  give 
-it  to  me,  diat  by  this  gift  I  aaay  assure  myself 
ef  knving  preaerved  the  life  of  my  child,  and 
he  jrtMMdfy  •bilged  to  yo«»" 


Federigo,  upont  hearing  whet  the  lady  mkai 
of  him  and  being  conscious  that  he  eauld  WM 
serve  herv  because  the  bird  was  no  more,  htfgtm 
in  her  preaence  te  weep,  before  he  was  aUe  to 
answer  a  sinf^  word.  This  display  of  grief  the 
lady  at  first  thought  aroee  firam  regret  at  pertilig 
with  the  good  falcon,  rather  than  firom  sAy  otiMr 
eauae,  and,  aetuated  by  this  ideat  she  wes  upon 
the  point  of  saying  that  she  wonkl  notroMiveit ; 
but  still,  having  controlled  liersel^  she  wnaitd 
till,  after  his  fit  of  weeping  had  subsided,  Fededg* 
sheuM  give  lier  his  answer,  which  he  at  kniflh 
did  in  tiieae  words : 

"« Madonna,  after  it  pleased  Gk>d  dmt  I  shenhl 
direct  my  love  to  you  I  have  found  fovtnne  ad« 
verse  in  many  things,  and  i  have  had  much  ta 
kunent;  but  all  these  have  been  light  in  compan* 
son  with  what  she  now  inflicts  apmi  mOf  and  for 
which  I  can  never  be  again  reconctiad  to  hor^'in 
the  thoQght  that  yon  htfve  deigned  to  come  hem 
to  my  humble  abode,  to  which,  vrhUe  I  was 
rich,  yen  never  would  eondeseend  to  come,  and 
ask  a  small  gtft  of  me,  and  you  have  so  timed 
your  request  that  it  is  net  in  my  power  to  gnml 
it;  and  why  it  is  so  I  shidl  btieily  inform 
yon. 


ti^ 


When  I  heard  that  yeuhad  done  me  the  honor 
to  come  and  dine  with  me,  having  regard  te  your 
OKOelleney  and  your  worth,  I  deemed  it  inennv- 
bent  upon  me  that  I  should  do  honor  to  my  goedt 
with  the  choicest  viands  in  my  house  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  which  are  ordinarily  placed  upon 
my  table.  80  that  calling  to  mind  the  falcon 
you  ask  of  me  and  its  eKcellent  qualities,  I  repu- 
ted it  a  food  worthy  of  you,  and  this  morning  you 
have  had  it  roasted  upon  the  table,  .all  which  I 
had  done  for  the  best ;  but  seeing  now  that  yea 
wished  to  possess  it  in  another  manner,  I  am  so 
dejected  at  not  being  able  to  obey  you  that  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  again  be  at  peace  with  myself.*' 
And  having  said  this,  he  threw  down  before  her 
eyes  the  feathers,  feet  and  beak,  tiiat  had  once 
belonged  to  the  falcon,  in  testimony  of  what  he 
said.  When  the  lady  saw  and  heard  this,  she  at 
first  blamed  him  for  having  killed  such  a  noble 
bird  to  provide  a  meal  for  a  woman,  and  then 
was  lost  in  admiration  within  he^lf  at  that 
greamess  of  heart,  which  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  poverty  ever  to  overcome.  Then  as  she  had 
no  further  expectation  of  obtaining  the  falcon 
and  thus  finding  the  sefoty  of  her  son  hazarded, 
she  went  away  in  great  depressfon  of  mind,  and 
returned  to  her  boy,  who,  either  from  melancholy 
at  being  unable  to  possess  the  falcon  or  from  the 
eflectB  of  his  sickness,  which  possibly  would  of 
itself  have  had  a  similar  termination,  in  the  space 
of  not  many  days,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of 
his  mother,  passed  from  this  life. 
After  a  period  .spent  in  tem.asri  bittoraassi 
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iki9  lady  having  remained  immenaely  wealthy, 
$mA  being  still  young,  wae  many  timee  reqveated 
by  her  brothen  to  contract  another  marriage. 
On  her  part  though  she  would  not  of  her  own 
aeeord  hare  taken  such  a  step,  yet  seeing  her- 
self in  a  manner  constrained,  recollecting  the 
worth  of  Federigo  and  the  last  trait  of  his  mag- 
ntteencoi  in  not  having  hesitated  in  despatching 
a  fUcon  of  such  rare  value  to  honor  her,  she 
said  to  her  brothers :  **  I  would  willingly  remain  as 
I  am,  but  if  you  so  earnestly  desire  me  to  take 
another  husband,  be  assured  I  shall  never  consent 
to  have  one  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  have  Fede- 
rigo degli  Alberighi."  Her  brothers  wishing  to 
ridicnie  her  out  of  thu  resolve,  said :  **  Are  you 
Mad,  Qiovanna,  to  many  a  man  that  has  not  a 
oent  in  the  worid  7"  To  this  she  replied :  «« my 
brothers,  I  well  know  the  truth  of  what  you  say ; 
but  for  my  part  I  prefer  a  man  without  money  to 
Money  without  a  man.*'  'Her  brothers,  when  she 
had  declared  her  mind,  having  long  known  Fed- 
erigo, notwithstanding  his  present  circumstanees, 
decided  to  accede  to  her  wish  and  gave  her  to 
kmx  with  all  her  possessions. 

Federigo  at  length  seeing  himself  in  posses- 
rion  of  a  lady  of  her  extraordinary  qualities  and 
one  whom  he  had  so  extravagantly  adored,  and  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  restored  to  affluence,  became 
«  better  economist  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  happiness  with  his  wife. 


Say  when  hkdm  the  viUag*  maid  f 

Late  yoo  coi  adorning, 
Oft  IVe  met  her  in  the-glade, 
Fair  and  fresh  as  morning- 
Swain,  how  short  ia  beauty's  bloom! 
8«ek  her  in  the  graasy  tomb ! 

Whither  roves  the  tunefal  twain, 

Who  of  rural  pleasures, 
Rose  and  violet,  rill  and  plain. 
Sung  in  defteat  meaanrea  T 
Maidon,  awift  Ufe*a  viakm  lliaa. 
Death  haa  oloaed  the  Poetli  eyea. 


SONG. 
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Tall  ma  where*a  the  violet  fled, 

Late  so  gaily  blowing, 
Springing  'neath  fair  Flora's  tread, 
Choicest  mveets  bestowing? 
Swain,  the  vernal  soane  ia  o*ar 
And  the  violat  blooma  no  more  I 

Say,  where  hides  the  blushing  rose. 

Pride  of  fragrant  morning, 
Oariand  meet  for  beauty's  browa, 
Hill  and  dale  adorning  t 
Oenile  maid,  the  summer's  fled, 
And  the  bopeleaa  rose  is  dead. 

Bear  me  then  to  yonder  rill, 

Lata  ao  freely  flowing. 
Watering  many  a  daffodil 
On  its  margin  glovi  ing. 
Sun  and  wind  exhaust  its  store ; 
Yonder  riv'Iet  glides  no  more ! 

Lead  me  to  the  boweiy  abade 
Xjate  with  rosea  flaunting, — 
Loved  resort  of  youth  and  maid 
Amorous  ditties  chaunting. 
Hail  and  storm  with  fury  shower; 
Leaiaas  OMHinia  tlwriied  bewer! 
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Right  merrily  went  oif  the  expected  weddiwf, 
and  Henry  was  quite  as  much  pleased*  amnsed 
and  surprised  at  the  scene  as  Philip  and  Fanny 
had  supposed  he  would  be ;  there  was»  an  they 
hadforetoldf  areal  gadiering  of  the  clans;  nuntSy 
uncles  and  cousins  in  the  tenth  degree.  The 
assembly  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  reir 
atiTes,  friends  and  neighbon,  gave  it  soBMwhnt 
the  character  of  a  large  family  party,  and  all  was 
mirth,  fun  and  cordiality.  There  were  certainly 
many  doTiations  from  fashion  and  taste  in  the 
costume  of  some  of  the  guests,  but  the  giris  wen 
generally  very  pretty,  and  with  a  sort  of  fenur 
nine  instinct,  seemed  to  have  discoTored  in  most 
cases  how  to  dress  in  a  manner  very  beeoauag 
to  their  yarions  styles  of  appearance. 

Amongst  these  fair  girls,  Fanny  shone  like  the 
evening  star,  **far,  far  above  them  a',"  and  notonly 
in  Henry's  eyes,  for  the  general  voice  was  unan- 
imous in  awarding  her  the  palm  for  grace,  beauty 
and  attraction.  Most  mothers,  however,  in  giving 
her  the  preference,  made  a  secret  reservation  in 
favor  of  their  own  daughters.  No  waltzes,  gai- 
lopades  or  polkas  were  admitted  in  the  festivities, 
as  both  Mr.  Seyton  and  Mrs.  Maynard  highly 
disapproved  of  these  modem  innovations;  spright- 
ly Scotch  reels  and  graceful  quadrilles,  were  the 
order  of  the  night,  and  the  old  looked  on  with 
benignant  pleasure  at  the  mirth  of  the  young, 
and  deligiited  to  trace  in  the  air,  manner  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  youthful  dancers,  the  fomiiy  po- 
culiarities  of  their  ancestors.  Family  lyadkions 
and  legends  form  a  favorite  subject  of  conversa- 
tion amongst  Virginia  gentlemen  of  the  old  school, 
and  they  are  frequently  most  accurate  genealo- 
gists, though  family  records  where  they  exist  at 
all,  are  generally  kept  ia  the  most  impeifeetmna- 
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A  few  of  the  old  gentlemen  pajrtook  so 
ibwigly  of  the  general  hilarity  as  to  yield  to  the 
aanest  aolicitatioDe  of  the  youthful  part  of  the 
cowinMinity,  and  join  in  a  dance  or  two,  as  mov- 
ing tableanx  of  the  hist  generation. 

Ice-ereams,  jellies,  cakea,  syllabubs,  &c.,  coy- 
wed  the  sapper-table  in  sufficient  profusion  to 
hanre  supplied  a  company  three  times  as  nume- 
imis  as  those  assembled,  and  these  dainties  were 
as  nsnal  fully  appreciated  by  the  elder  portion  of 
ike  guests.  The  bride  .looked  fair,  modest, 
pretty,  and  was  unexceptionably  dressed,  but 
as  she  resembled  thousands  of  other  brides,  she 
atlracied  no  particular  attention,  after  the  gene- 
ral judgment  had  been  ph»nounced  that  she  was 
very  pretty  and  veiy  interesting. 
«r"9elen  Maynard's  wedding  gave  rise  to  many 
fasli lilies,  and  Henry  daily  felt  his  heart  warm 
beneath  the  genial  influence  of  hospitality,  frank- 
ness and  genuine,  unostentatious  kindness.  He 
became  acquainted  with  a  rich  and  odd  variety 
of  character,  which  not  only  amused  him,  but 
new  lights  on  human  nature ;  he  saw  much 
to  admire  in  the  manliness,  independence  of 
thsoght,  absence  of  pretension  and  real  delicacy 
«f  feeluig,  which  were  prevailing  charactwistics 
aiMNigst  the  gentlemen ;  much  likewise  to  regret 
in  the  waste  and  misapplication  of  talent,  and 
the  indnlgence  of  a  sort  of  slovenliness  of  mind, 
which  Philip  thought  ought  to  be  ascribed  partly 
Is  indolence,  and  partly  to  the  independent  and 
sechried  nsode  of  lile  led  by  most  of  these  gen- 
demen,  for  each  one  followed  his  own  fancy  in 
reading,  without  deinite  aim  or  object,  uidess 
soflM  pehlical  aspiration  gave  form  and  consis- 
tency to  his  studies. 

Henry  LivingBtone*s  feelings  became  daily  more 
deeply  interested  in  Fanny,  as  he  observed  her 
eharaeter  in  the  varying  lights,  which  different 
itances  presented.  Her  lovely  singleness  of 
and  forgetftdness  of  self  became  more  stri- 
kingly apparent,  in  scenes  calculated  to  call  forth 
any  latent  love  of  display,  or  kindle  any  smoul- 
dering spark  of  vanity ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
she  partook  of  the  general  mirth  with  the  gaiety 
and  simplicity  of  a  child,  uid  she  never  seemed 
Is  act  upon  design,  except  that  she  systematical- 
ly endeavored  to  bring  into  notice  those  who 
were  neglected  from  bashfulness  or  want  of  at- 
traction. Henry  dionght  he  had  never  seen  her 
leek  mote  beantiful  and  interesting  than  when 
engaged  in  doing  the  amiable  as  hostess,  to  a 
poor,  nnconth  Yankee  teacher,  who  was  avoided 
as  an  especial  bore  by  almost  all  the  company. 

^  Look  at  Fanny  Seyton,"  said  Frank  Forrest 
te  Henry,  but  be  perceived  the  advice  was  super- 
inens  as  soon  as  it  was  given,  *«see  how  patiendy 


other  topics  of  equal  importance  and  interest  to 
himself,  she  is  now  informing  him  as  to  the  yeari 
month  and  day  in  winch  uncle  Philip  was  bom, 
which  is  the  preliminary  step  to  questioning  her 
as  to  her  own  age." 

**  The  mart3rrdoms  of  society  are  seldom  suffi* 
ciently  appreciated,"  replied  Henry,  **but  when 
they  are  voluntarily  suffered,  as  in  the  ease  of  Mini 
Seyton,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  good- 
ness of  heart  and  moral  beauty  they  evince." 
Then  fearing  he  was  speaking  with  rather  too 
much  warmth  and  earnestness  for  the  occasion, 
as  he  caught  Frank^s  penetrating  glance  resting 
upon  him,  he  changed  the  subject  instandy,  add- 
ing :  *4t  is  wonderful  that  a  few  months  sojourn  in 
the  ^  Old  Dominion,'  should  not  cure  even  the 
rawest  Yankee  of  his  quesdon-asking  haluts,  for 
I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  peo- 
ple who  were  more  exempt  from  all  propensity 
to  ask  impertinent  questions  than  the  Virginir 
ans .  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  this  appean 
to  be  a  strongly  marked  sectional  trait,  and  I  have 
been  amused  to  observe  the  art  and  addressi 
which  even  the  servants  use,  to  come  at-any  in- 
furmadon  they  may  wish  to  be  possessed  of,  con- 
cerning you  or  your  affairs.  I  have  often  been 
surprised  at  the  real  delicacy  and  skill  they  evince 
on  such  occasions." 

**  *'  Like  master,  like  man,'  you  know  is  an  old 
proverb  which  has  much  truth  in  it ;  it  is,  howe> 
ver,  not  so  generally  understood,  that  the  convene 
of  the  proposition  is  equally  true.  Many  of  us 
might  trace  our  slovenly  habits  of  thinking  any 
expedient  good  enough  that  will  answer  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  and  letting  the  morrow  take  care 
for  the  things  of  itself,  to  negro  influence.  Yet 
our  intercourse  with  them,  is  not  wholly  without 
its  beneficial  effects  upon  ourselves." 

**  May  I  ask,"  said  Henry  smiling, "  what  those 
beneficial  effects  are?" 

'*  In  the  first  place,  we  learn,  almost  from  our 
infancy,  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  become 
so  imbued  with  the  views  and  sentiments  of  our 
mammies,  aunts  and  playmates,  that  we  learn  to 
attach  an  importance  to  their  approbadon,  and 
to  entertain  a  sympathy  with  their  feelings,  which 
we  never  shake  off.  This  enables  us  to  know 
better  how  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  amongst  the  colored 
population,  thus  obtains  a  considerable  and  en- 
during influence  over  the  minds  of  the  whites. 
The  vices  which  they  view  with  the  greatest  dis- 
approbation, we  learn  to  regard  with  especial 
abhorrence,  such  as  cruelty  and  niggardliness, 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  our  notions  of  what 
constitutes  the  character  of  a  true  gendeman,  are 
somewhat  derived  from  them ;  for  no  people  re- 


ihe  is  answering  Mr.  Sandford's  interrogatories ;  i  ject,  with  greater  contempt,  the  idea  that  money 
after  having  satisfied  his  curiosity  upon  twenty '  makes  gentility  than  our  blacks  do.    You  am 
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donbtlesfl  Burprtsed,  yet  what  I  say  10  literally 
trae,  and  I  eouki  enumerate  many  more  beoefiti 
which  we  derive  fimm  our  iatercourae  with  them, 
but  I  leaTe  these  to  your  sagacity  to  discover 
gradually,  yon  will  find  it  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing subject  of  til  ought." 

"  I  have  already  observed  so  many  facts,  in 
Arect  contradiction  to  my  preconceived  ideas, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  posstbility  of 
airiving  at  many  more  conclusions  of  which  I 
never  dreamed." 

"If,"  said  Mr.  Seyton,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  between  Frank  and  Hen- 
Ty*  **  we  judged  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  candor, 
tmd  sought  to  discover  truth  instead  of  confir- 
mation of  our  own  views,  to  what  different  con- 
clusions we  should  arrive!  The  members  of 
our  great  confederacy  would  learn  to  appreciate 
io  truly  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  great  temple 
tfiey  have  reared,  that  no  Erostratus  would  be 
found  mad  or  vain  enough  to  fire  the  wonderful 
structure,  which  once  destroyed,  would  bury  be- 
neath its  ruins  the  best  hopes  of  humanity.  We 
shouldlove  and  feel  like  brethren  and  the  Northern 
and  Southern  people  would  mutually  renounce 
prejudices,  which  they  have  imbibed  at  so  early 
an  age,  as  to  consider  them  undeniable  truths." 

To  this  proposition  both  Frank  and  Henry  as- 
sented, with  a  secret  reservation,  however,  in  fa- 
Tor  of  many  of  the  prejudices  of  which  Mr.  Sey- 
ton spoke,  yet,  to  do  Henry  justice,  he  possessed 
A  great  degree  of  candor,  and  he  never  clung  to 
ftn  error,  if  proof  sufficient  for  conviction  was 
presented  to  his  understanding.  He  assented  to 
'Mr.  Seyton*8  remark,  with  an  involuntary  sigh, 
for  he  thought  how  rapidly  the  golden  days  of 
opportunity  were  flying  away,  and  how  soon  the 
scenes  through  which  he  was  now  passing  wonid 
have  gone  with  all  their  images  of  beauty  and 
feelings  of  love,  into  the  shadowy  land  of  memo- 
ry. He  thought  of  those  exquisite  lines  by  one 
0f  the  sweetest  of  pastoral  poets : 

**  1  ^ised  every  boar  ihnt  went  by, 

Beyood  all  that  htul  pleased  me  before ; 

Bot  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 
And  1  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more.** 

Henry  was  pleased  when  the  festivities  were 
fairly  over,  and  the  household  at  Oak  Grove  set- 
tled down  in  the  calm  every  day  routine  of  life. 
He  felt  every  hour  grow  more  precious  as  the 
time  shortened,  and  he  felt  too,  that  the  crisis  of 
his  fate  was  at  hand,  he  could  no  longer  abandon 
himself  to  that  sweet,  dream-like  existence,  in 
which  we  passively  resign  ourselves  to  deligbtfol 
impressions,  feeling  as  if  any  effort  ''of  our  own 
would  dissolve  the  spell.  The  first  red  leaves 
were  already  hanging  on  the  boughs,  and  he  bade 
farewell  to  summer  with  a  deeper  regret  than  he 


had  ever  before  experienced.  He  had 
lately  a  letter  from  his  mother  urging  his  retatv, 
and  expressing  lier  uneasiness  ft  his  long  sifonce, 
containing,  too,  many  details  of  his  acqnaintaneet 
such  as  she  thought  most  likely  to  immrest  wad 
amuse  him.  This  portion  of  tiie  lesier  lie  pass- 
ed over  with  a  hasty  and  indifferent  glsnee,  ex* 
claiming  half  aloud,  **  What  can  my  mother  sop* 
pose  I  care  about  what  Julia  Fenwick  or  Louioft 
Morris  does,  or  liow  could  she  think  I  eeidd  be 
gratified  at  their  complimentary  speeches?  Am 
to  their  getting  .married,  nothing  could  intsveoit 
me  less,  except  that  I  should  be  rather  plenned 
at  such  an  occurrence,  to  put  an  end  forever  t0 
any  siHy  jokes  about  either  of  them  as  it  regarda 
myself." 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  return  some 
speedy  answer  to  his  modier's  kind  letter,  hat  ha 
had  not  the  courage  to  fix  any  time  lor  his  de- 
parture :  he  wrote  in  general  terms  of  retnmtng 
soon,  expatiated  on  his  improved  health,  de- 
scribed the  scenery,  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  the  people,  said  a  good  deal  for  Mr.  Sertoli 
and  Philip,  and  not  a  word  about  Fanny,  fisr 
after  pondering  over  a  hundred  things  to  e«y 
about  her,  every  thing  which  had  occurred  to 
him  seemed  perfectly  unsatisfactory  and  unsuit- 
able* 

Should  I  succeed,  he  thought,  it  will  be  ismm 
enough  to  t^U  my  mother  all,  indeed,  should  abe 
ever  see  Fanny,  she  wiO  acknowledge  that  mo 
description  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  <if 
her. 

Having  despatched  his  letter,  Henry  went  into 
tlie  library,  thinking  he  should  probably  meet 
Fanny  there,  and  almost  determined  to  try  faia 
fete  in  desperation,  for  though  Fanny's  manner 
daily  grew  kinder,  and  she  gave  him  increasing 
marks  of  confidence,  still  even  Hope  scarcely 
whispered  that  she  loved  him.  Yet  any  cer- 
tainty, even  the  worst  was  preferable,  to  his  pre- 
sent state  of  suspense,  and  in  this  mood  of  mind 
he  entered  the  library,  but  he  found  no  one  there, 
and  for  a  moment  he  breathed  more  freely. 

A  volume  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  some 
freshly  gathered  rosebuds  near  it,  which  told  him 
who  had  been  reading  there,  and  had  just  left 
the  apartment.  The  volume  was  Undine  in  the 
original,  and  Henry  thought  no  book  could  haTo 
been  selected  more  emblematic  of  the  fair  reader ; 
its  fresh,  graceful,  and  unique  beauty — ^veiling  by 
its  own  outward  charms  the  deep  and  touching 
moral  within  so  skilfully  and  so  enchantingly, 
that  the  mere  superficial  reader  dreamed  not  of 
the  mine  of  gold  over  which  the  fair  stream  rolled — 
shadowed  forth  strongly  Fanny's  peculiar  style 
of  attraction,  her  witching  charm  of  manner  and 
moral  loveliness.  He  turned  over  page  aftn* 
page,  iioping  to  meet  with  sene  passage  shehnd 
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marked,  but  hu  hand  Was  saddenly  anested,  as 
he  perceived  written  on  one  of  the  fly  leaves — 
Walter  Traven.  The  print  of  the  naked  foot 
did  not  cause  more  dismay  to  Robinson  Crusoe, 
when  he  first  beheld  it  on  his  island,  than  these 
two  words,  for  an  irresistible  conviction  came 
over  him,  as  strong  as  it  appeared  to  be  unrea- 
sonable, that  with  this  name  was  linked  the  de- 
stniction  of  his  fondest  hopes.  A  withered  sprig 
of  myrtle,  embalmed  within  the  pages  of  the 
book,  seemed  to  him  strong  confirmation  of  his 
lears,  and  suddenly  laying  the  volume  down,  as 
if  a  serpent  had  stung  him,  he  went  quickly  out 
of  the  library  and  joined  Philip,  whom  he  found 
standing  in  the  yard. 

"  Will  you  walk  with  me  Philip,"  he  said  in 
a  low  and  hurried  tone,  which  at  once  marked  to 
his  companion  that  he  was  struggling  under  the 
influence  of  unusual  emotion. 

>*  Certainly,"  said  Philip,  and  the  roady  smile 
and  jest  died  away  upon  his  lips  as  he  east  a  glance 
upon  Henry's  agitated  countpnancot  and  instantly 
suanised  that  he  had  received  some  distressing 
intolligenee  from  his  friends. 

Philip  led  the  way  to  their  favorite  walk  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  Henry  followed  him 
iastinctively  and  in  silence,  endeavoring  so  far  to 
master  his  emotion  as  to  enable  him  to  speak 
with  composure. 

At  length  he  said  abruptly,  '*  Tell  me,  I  entreat 
yon  Philip,  who  is  Walter  Travers  and  whether — 
whether — ^he  loves  your  sister?" 

He  paused,  unable  to  utter  another  syllable ;  one 
^bnce  at  his  friend  was  suflScient  to  tell  Philip 
how  deeply  his  inmost  soul  was  moved,  and 
quicker  than  lightning  his  mind  combined  various 
circumstances  which  had  hitherto  appeared  in- 
significant, looks,  words  and  tones  were  at  once 
connected  and  interpreted  and  the  whole  truth 
rushed  upon  his  mind  with  such  painful  convic- 
tion, that  he  uttered  a  deep  and  involuntary  sigh. 

Philip  took  his  friend's  hand,  and  pressed  it 
warmly  between  hb  own,  saying,  "  I  could  curse 
myself  for  a  fool,  Livingstone,  for  never  having 
seen  the  truth  before,  owing  to  my  confounded, 
inconsiderate  turn  of  mind,  never  looking  at  any 
thing  which  does  not  lie  directly  before  me." 

**  Then  I  am  answered,  Philip,  you  know  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  me.  I  knew  that  she  did 
not  love  me,  but  I  did  not  know  how  deeply  I 
had  cherished  the  hope  that  she  might  learn  to 
do  so,  until  the  dreadful  suspicion  crossed  my 
mind  she  loved  another.  Is  this  tme,  Philip  ?  I 
coiyure  you  by  our  long  friendship  to  answer  me 
unreservedly,  and  to  tell  me  whether  he  is  worthy 
of  her."  This  wais  the  first  bitter  disappointment 
Henry  had  ever  experienced,  and  Philip,  who 
knew  how  strong  his  sensibilities  were,  was 
greatly  grieved,  that  he  should  have  been  the  in- 


strument  of  inflicting  so  deep  a  wound  upon  one 
for  whom  he  felt  a  brother's  love.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  ere  he  replie^,  studying  how  to 
frame  his  answer  so  as  to  cause  the  least  possi- 
ble pain,  but  Henry  said : 

"  I  understand  your  kind  intention  and  appre- 
ciate it  fully,  but  it  is  in  vain,  you  cannot  spare  or 
even  lessen  the  pain,  by  any  manner,  in  which 
you  can  pronounce  a  sentence,  which  must  be  a 
death  warrant  to  my  hopes.  Answer  me  truly, 
fully,  and  this  will  be  the  kindest  course  you  can 
pursue." 

**  Then  I  will  obey  you,  I  know  that  Walter 
Traven  has  loved  Fanny  from  her  childhood," 
and  he  added,  averting  his  eyes  from  Henry,  **  I 
Fam  sure  his  love  is  not  unreturned.  Her  heart 
was  won  before  you  ever  saw  her,  and  I  can- 
not sufficiently  execrate  my  own  folly  in  not  per- 
ceiving your  danger,  and  giving  you  timely  warn- 
ing to  avert  it." 

"No  warning  could  have  been  timely,  I  loved 
your  sister  almost  from  the  first  day  I  saw  her, 
nor  do  I  know  even  now  how  to  regret  that  I 
have  seen  her.  You  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with,  Philip.  But  you  have  not  yet  an- 
swered my  second  question,  tell  me  all  about 
him,"  and  he  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  as  if  pre- 
paring himself  to  hear  something  very  painful. 

"  Walter  Travers  is  a  very  noble-minded,  very 
intellectual  young  man ;  his  dignified  demeanor 
and  moral  elevation  have  always  been  such,  that 
even  from  a  boy  he  was  treated  by  every  one 
as  a  man.  This  natural  seriousness  was  in- 
creased by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Only  a  month  or  two  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  course  of  law  lectures  he  was  at- 
tending, when  he  was  recalled  home  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  father.  He  found  his  mother 
overwhelmed  with  ^rief,  and  incapable  of  at- 
tending to  any  thing.*  Mr.  Travers'  afiairs  were 
discovered  after  his  death  to  be  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme embarrassment,  a  circumstance  he  had 
carefully  concealed  from  his  family,  hoping,  per- 
haps, to  retrieve  them.  Walter  showed  a  de- 
gree of  dignity,  resolution  and  good  sense  under 
these  adversities,  of  which  no  one  had  dreamed 
so  young  a  man,  educated  in  such  total  ignor- 
ance of  business,  capable.  He  became  at  once 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  appHed  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  and  will  to  learn  what  had  best 
be  done,  and  then  to  carry  the  measures  upon 
which  he  resolved  into  effect.  Mrs.  Travers  did 
^pt  want  sense,  but  was  deficient  in  resolution, 
Walter,  however,  supplied  it,  and  she  found  re- 
lief in  trusting  to  him  implicitly.  Her  afiections 
were  as  strong  as  her  will  was  weak,  and  this 
enabled  her  to  carry  out  reforms,  and  submit  to 
a  system  of  self-denial,  which  she  could  never 
otherwise  have  done.    Walter  sat  the  exampla 
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of  eelf-denial,  and  it  became  00  evident  to  all 
the  family,  that  he  preferred  their  gratifieation  to 
his  own,  wherever  any  point  of  self-indulgence 
was  concerned,  that  it  roused  a  kindred  spirit  of 
generosity  in  the  younger  members  of  the  family, 
and  they  willingly  submitted  to  any  retrench- 
ments and  privations  that  their  brother  thought 
necessary.  Indeed,  the  gentle,  yet  grave  kind- 
ness of  his  manner,  and  his  finnness  of  resoln- 
tion  made  them  regard  him  rather  as  a  father 
than  an  elder  brother. 

**  That  large,  gray  looking  old  building  I  was 
pointing  out  to  your  observation  a  few  days  ago, 
as  a  situation  possessing  great  natural  beauty, 
was  then  the  family  residence ;  to  maintain  so 
large  an  establishment,  in  the  style  of  hospitality 
in  which  they  had  been  wont  to  live,  was  impos- 
sible in  the  reduced  state  of  their  circumstances, 
and  Walter  persuaded  his  mother  to  remove  to  a 
small  house,  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
reside  for  health,  during  the  summer  months. 
This  place  is  at  a  short  distance  from  Oak  Grove, 
and  has  since  been  sold ;  there  had  always  been 
some  intimacy  between  our  families,  but  this 
change  in  their  circumstances,  and  Walter's  ex- 
ertions for  his  family,  excited  my  father's  inter- 
est very  strongly  in  his  favor,  and  he  became  his 
constant  adviser  in  matters  of  business,  or  in 
any  exigency  that  arose.  My  poor  mother,  too," 
and  Philip's  voice  became  involuntarily  softer 
and  sadder,  as  he  mentioned  a  name  so  dearly 
loved  and  honored,  **was  very  kind  to  Mrs.  Travers 
and  her  daughters,  but  for  Walter  she  felt  an 
especial  fondness  and  admiration. 

**  During  ^is  time,  we  saw  each  other  very 
often,  and  Walter  Travers  became  strongly  at- 
tached to  Fanny,  while  yet  a  child.  Though 
habitually  grave  to  others,  he  was  always  playftil 
and  gentle  in  his  manner  towards  her,  and  ex- 
erted all  his  powers  not  onlty  to  gain  her  atec- 
tions,  but  to  exalt  her  character,  and  there  is  you 
know  a  sort  of  strange  fascination  possessed  by 
grave  and  lofty  natures  over  gay  ones.  But  to 
make  a  long  story  short,"  said  Philip,  anxious  to 
pass  over  the  most  painful  part  of  his  narration  as 
quickly  and  lightly  as  possible,  **they  loved  each 
other  before  their  friends  or  themselves  were 
conscious  of  their  attachment. 

«  Walter  struggled  on,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of 
adversity  with  a  bold  heart;  by  the  most  absohite 
self-denial,  and  by  great  exertwn  the  most  press- 
ing debts  were  paid,  and  his  younger  brothers  well 
educated.  His  sisters  are  now  both  married  and 
residing  in  Louisiana,  his  mother  died  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  his  brothers  have  made  an  advan- 
tageous settlement  in  the  South  with  their  slaves, 
and  Walter  is  the  only  one  of  the  race  left  in  the 
Old  D(Mninioii,  which  he  loves  with  all  the  enthn- 
siaam  and  dovotien  of  his  sainio.     Be  is  at 


present  absent  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  ths 
South." 

**  It  would  be  insincerity,"  replied  Henry  in  a 
tone  of  deep  emotion,  "  to  say  that  I  rejoice  at 
a$nf  thing,  at  present,  especially  at  a  contrast  am 
humiliating  to  my  own  character  as  the  piclora 
which  you  have  just  drawn  exhibits,  yet  I  can 
truly  say,  that  it  will  greatly  lessen  my  own 
grief,  that  though  my  hopes  are  forever  destroyed 
her  happiness  is  secured.  It  will  be  happiert 
better  for  you  all." 

**Nay,  my  dear  Livingstone,"  said  Philip, 
**  there  is  no  man  living  upon  earth  whom  I  would 
sooner  have  called  brother  than  yourself,  had  fate 
so  decreed  it,  but  are  we  not  already  brothers  in 
heart  ?  Walter  Travers  is  certainly  a  noble  fel- 
low, and  as  he  has  been  tried  in  the  school  of 
adversity  and  action,  his  powers  of  mind  and 
energies  of  character  are,  of  course,  more  de- 
veloped than  either  yours  or  mine,  but  no  one 
would  pronounce  him  so  well  fitted  to  gain  a 
lady's  love  as  yourself,  and  to  me  he  is  cer- 
tainty not  so  dear.  I  am  deeply,  truly  grieved 
that  you  should  have  met  with  such  a  disappoint- 
ment, when  I  had  so  much  wished  to  have  given 
you  pleasure,  yet  when  calmer  feelings  arise  and 
your  present  impressions  become  fainter  you  wiM 
acknowledge  that  yon  could  not  have  left  your 
parents  for  a  Southern  home,  and  Fanny  would 
never  have  been  herself  in  a  Northern  one.  It 
would  have  been  like  transplanting  a  wat«r  lily 
to  some  dusty  thoroughfare.  However  truly  she 
might  have  loved  you,  I  do  not  think  she  could 
have  been  happy  in  a  life  so  uncongenial  to  her 
nature  and  hfd>its,  for  whatever  lovers  and  poets 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  love  of  any  one  being,  however  beloved  and 
gifted,  is  not  sufficient  for  happiness." 

Henry  grasped  Philip's  hand  and  said  in  It 
somewhat  unsteady  tone,  **  I  see  and  feel  your 
kindness;  and  your  friendship  is  even  now  a 
drop  of  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  bitterness,  yet  I 
cannot  deceive  myself.  I  am  sure  now,  that  even 
without  a  rival,  I  could  not  have  won  your  sis- 
ter's heart.  She  could  not  love  a  man  she  did 
not  reverence,  and  my  life  has  been  a  summer 
day  all  song  and  sunshine,  fitting  me  for  the  ro- 
mance, not  the  realities  of  life,  and  I  am  now 
rudely  aroused  from  dreams  in  which  I  have  too 
long  indulged.  I  have  dreamed  of  much  and 
performed  nothing,  and  the  sweetest  of  all  dreams 
I  shall  never  dream  again,  yet  I  may  live  for  the 
great  ends  of  life.  Rut  I  pain  you,  and  now, 
Philip,  I  must  acknowledge  my  weakness;  I  have 
been  so  happy  at  your  home,  I  cannot  bear  to 
linger  now  when  every  pleasure  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  pang.  Tell  the  whole  truth  to  yoor 
sister  and  father,  I  would  not  seem  ungrateftU 
but  I  must  leave  Vii^iiia  1^  once.^' 
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Plulip  saw  how  deeply  Henry  was  moved,  was 
•OeBt  for  a  momentt  and  then  said :  **  I  will  not 
wige  you  to  do  any  thing  which  may  cause  you 
n  moment'fi  unnecessary  pain.  You  have  only 
to  name  the  time  you  wish  to  leave  us  and  lean 
say  truly  to  your  acquaintances  that  your  mother 
ar)ged  your  immediate  return,  and  make  your 
adieux  and  parting  compliments ;  to  my  father 
and  sister,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  say  the  whole 
trath.'* 

^  Yes,  tell  them  all,  tell  your  sister  how  deeply, 

kow  tmly  I  love  her,  tell  her but  no  it  is 

vain,  do  as  you  judge  best,  my  dear  Philip,  it  can 
avail  me  nothing.  The  steamboat  goes  to-mor- 
TOW  to  Baltimore  and  then  I  must  leave  you." 

^  I  shall  accompany  you  then  as  far  as  Phila- 
delphia, at  any  rate.  I  wish  to  purchase  some 
hooks  there,  and  we  shall  be  together  longer. 
Meanwhile  think  before  you  decide.  My  father 
will  be  absent  to  day  on  business  and  yon  can 
think  the  matter  over  thoroughly.'* 

**Mj  resolution  is  unalterably  fixed,  I  should 
only  betray  my  own  weakness  by  staying  longer. 
No  words  can  express,  no  time  can  efface  my 
sense  of  the  kindness  I  have  received  here,  of 
the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed ;  but,  indeed,  the 
kindest  thing  now,  Philip,  would  be  to  hurry  my 
departure.*' 

"Be  it  so  then,"  said  Philip  sorrowfully,  "I  will 
return  immediately  to  the  house  to  make  some 
necessary  arrangements  for  our  journey,  and 
yon  will  follow  me,  when  you  feel  inclined  to 
do  so." 

"Thank  you,  I  will  join  you  again  in  an  hour 
or  two"  and  Philip  slowly  turned  his  steps  home- 
wards, much  grieved  and  mortified  at  the  turn 
aifairs  had  taken,  while  Henry  being  left  to  his  own 
reflections  and  feelings,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart.  Sadly  he  gazed  on  the 
objects  around  him  to  bid  them  farewell,  for  with 
how  many  of  those  inanimate  things  was  the  image 
of  Fanny  associated !  here  he  had  plucked  a  wild 
flower  for  her ;  there  she  had  shown  him  some 
point  of  view  which  she  peculiarly  admired; 
near  this  tree  he  had  quoted  lines  to  her  from 
some  favorite  poet,  and  on  this  spot,  where  he 
lingered  longest,  but  two  evenings  since,  when 
Philip  had  himself  been  descanting  on  the  North 
and  South,  Fanny  had  assured  him  that  he  de- 
served to  be  a  son  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  but 
as  this  could  not  be,  she  hoped  to  enlist  him  as  a 
champion  in  her  cause.  How  had  his  heart 
swelled  at  this  speech,  to  what  enchanting  hopes 
had  it  given  rise  !  But  this  was  all  over  now. 
He  abandoned  himself  for  hours  to  that  painful 
sort  of  reverie  so  well  described  by  one  unrivalled 
in  portraying  the  dark  and  painful  emotions  of 
onr  nature, 


"  Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
And  seek  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none/' 

But  the  lapse  of  time  reminded  him  that  he  must 
linger  no  longer,  he  endeavored  to  call  pride  to 
his  aid,  but  grief  and  disappointment  overpow- 
ered it.  "  At  least,"  he  thought,  "  I  will  bear  this 
stroke  like  a  man,  I  will  deserve  her  love  though 
she  must  never  be  mine,  it  will  be  a  consolation 
to  feel  that  she  might  have  loved  me  if  her  heart 
had  not  been  won  by  another." 

He  walked  onwards  slowly,  very  slowly,  paus- 
ing at  almost  every  step  and  looking  around,  think- 
ing how  he  should  meet  Fanny  again  for  the  last 
time,  and  when  he  reached  Oak  Grove,  he  scarce- 
ly knew  whether  pain  or  relief  predominated. 
Philip  then  told  him  that  on  his  return  he  had 
found  a  note  lying  on  the  table  from  Fanny,  in- 
forming him  that  she  had  gone  to  Mount  Forrest, 
at  Mary's  urgent  entreaty,  to  assist  her  in  nurs- 
ing the  baby  who  was  taken  extremely  ill,  and 
that  she  should  not  return  that  night.  "  Tell  Mr. 
Livingstone,"  she  added,  *'  I  left  on  the  drawing 
room  mantlepiece  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in 
water  for  him ;  they  belong  to  a  very  rare  species 
of  orchis,  and  deserve  a  place  in  bis  Herbarium." 

Philip  handed  the  note  to  Henry,  who  after  read- 
ing it  over  several  times,  turned  away,  and  tell- 
ing Philip  that  he  must  put  up  some  books  and 
papers,  retired  to  his  own  room.  Philip  observ- 
ed that  he  retained  possession  of  the  note,  sighed 
as  Henry  left  him,  and  found  some  relief  in  ra- 
ting himself  roundly  for  his  own  want  of  pene- 
tration. 

Mr.  Seyton  did  not  return  until  night,  and 
learned  then,  with  much  amazement,  that  Henry 
intended  to  leave  them  on  the  following  day.  He 
expressed  kind  and  sincere  regret  at  his  leaving 
them  so  soon,  and  urged  him  much  to  visit  Virgin- 
ia again  the  following  summer ;  he  soon  perceiv- 
ed Henry's  despondency,  and  though  it  appeared 
deeper  than  was  natural  at  such  a  parting,  at- 
tributed it  partly  to  unusual  warmth  of  feeling, 
and  to  severe  headache,  which  Philip  kindly  threw 
in  to  make  the  cause  appear  equal  to  the  effect. 

When  Mr.  Seyton  retired  to  his  own  apart- 
ment for  the  night,  Philip  followed  him,  and  after 
acquainting  him  with  the  real  cause  of  Henry *s 
sudden  departure,  said  that  he  had  determined 
on  accompanying  his  friend  as  far  as  Philadel- 
phia, as  he  thought  this  would  in  some  degree 
lessen  the  pain  of  separation.  In  another  mood, 
Philip  would  have  laughed  at  the  old  gentle- 
man's blank  look  of  amazement  and  exclama- 
tion of  concern. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,"  said  Philip,  "  that  we 
Seytons  are  a  single-minded  race,  and  never  see 
beyond  our  own  noses ;  I  ought  to  have  seen  and 
prevented  all  this.** 
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**  Bless  my  soul,  I  had  no  idea  of  it.  I  am  re- 
ally sorry  it  should  have  happened  so.  lie  is  a 
fine  young  man,  of  rare  talents,  and  what  is  bet- 
ter, of  high  moral  character.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  kept  him  some  time  longer  with  us.  I  do 
not,  however  consider  a  disappointment  in  love 
as  a  very  serious  matter ;  he  will  soon  recover  it 
when  he  returns  to  his  friends  and  the  bustle  of 
the  city." 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  Henry  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  Oak 
Grove,  and  more  difficult  still  to  depict  Fanny's 
astonishment  when  she  returned  home  the  next 
evening  and  found  Philip  and  Henry  gone.  Her 
father  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  and  after  every 
possible  surmise  had  been  exhausted,  a  complete 
answer  was  found  to  her  conjectures,  when  she 
opened  again  her  precious  Undine.  There  she 
found  a  few  lines  from  Henry  to  herself,  contain- 
ing a  wild,  despairing  farewell,  in  which  there  was 
so  much  of  grief,  of  passion,  of  deep  and  genu- 
ine love,  that  her  tears  fell  bright  and  fast  over 
the  lines,  and  yet  Walter  Travers  himself  would 
have  loved  her  better  for  those  tears,  could  he 
have  seen  her  heart. 

Philip  and  Henry  parted  sorrowfully,  with 
promises  to  write  often,  and  to  meet  frequently. 
Though  Henry  could  not  now  admit  of  the  sup- 
position that  he  would  ever  revisit  Virginia,  yet 
they  might  u\eet  on  neutral  ground,  and  Philip 
promised  to  visit  his  friend  in  New  York  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  He  would  have  prom- 
ised almost  any  thing  for  Henry's  satisfaction. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone  both  perceived  im- 
mediately that  Henry's  spirits  were  greatly  chang- 
ed, though  he  endeavored  to  appear  as  usual ;  but 
when  he  was  alone  with  his  mother  he  could  not 
refuse  to  answer  her  anxious  interrogatories,  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  altered  spirits*  He  told  her 
all  as  briefly  as  he  could,  but  did  not  dwell 
upon  his  feelings.  He  felt,  he  said,  the  weak- 
ness and  folly  of  yielding  to  unavailing  regret, 
and  he  trusted  his  disappointment  might  make 
him  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  To  Fanny,  he 
should  always  owe  the  Sweetest  and  brightest 
recollections  of  his  life,  his  purest  and  most  ex- 
alted ideas  of  female  excellence,  and  whatever 
lofty  aspirations  might  elevate  his  future  aims 
and  pursuits. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Mrs  Livingstone,  was 
not  so  far  exalted  above  ,the  common  nature  of 
mothers,  as  to  be  quite  capable  of  forgiving  Fanny 
for  having  so  deeply,  though  innocently  wounded 
the  heart  of  her  son ;  indeed,  she  was  sufficiently 
unjust  to  think  it  would  not  have  been  very  un- 
natural or  unjustifiable  to  have  forgotten  the 
claims  of  Walter  Travers,  for  the  superior  at- 
tractions and  great  devotion  of  such  a  young 
man  as  Henry  Livingstone. 


Mr.  Livingstone  treated  the  matter  much  moro 
lightly ;  indeed,  he  said  he  doubted  not  that  this 
attachment,  though  the  source  of  present  pain, 
would  have  an  ennobling  effect  on  his  son's  char- 
acter, and  as  Henry's  partialities  had  become  so 
strong  for  Virguiia,  it  was  perhaps  quite  as  well 
that  he  did  not  form  an  union,  which  might  so 
far  have  strengthsned  them,  as  to  make  a  resi- 
dence in  New  York  distasteful  to  him. 

Henry  did  not  again  mention  Fanny,  or  even 
allude  to  her,  and  there  were  so  few  of  the  ordi- 
nary symptons  of  disappointed  love  about  him, 
that  the  young  ladies  declared  he  had  lost  all 
pretension  to  romance,  and  had  become  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  man.  The  young  men  of  his  ac- 
quaintance soon  perceived  that  Henry's  intellect 
was  fairly  aroused,  and  that  his  character  had 
assumed  a  firmer  and  more  exalted  tone ;  if  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  as  a  rival  in  fash- 
ionable life,  he  would  become  formidable  in  the 
political  and  intellectual  arena.  He  eschewed 
musio,  poetry,  all  that  could  revive  dangerous 
feelings ;  and  as  be  was  searching  in  the  library 
for  a  volume  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  ac- 
cidentally placed  his  hand  on  Undine,  he  gave  a 
start  of  horror.  Still  he  treasured  up  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  Fanny's  looks,  words,  tones,  above  all 
her  passing  goodness  and  sweetness,  but  with  the 
firm  conviction  that  they  were  as  completely  sep- 
arated as  if  death  itself  had  parted  them,  and  this 
conviction  was  scarcely  increased,  when  some 
months  afterwards  he  read  Philip's  letter  inform- 
ing him  briefly  that  Fanny  had  become  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Travers.  Philip  dwelt  upon  the  kind  recol- 
lections which  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
the  Old  Dominion  entertained  of  him,  including, 
he  said,  his  colored  friends,  who  always  made  an 
exception  in  his  favor  when  they  spoke  of  North- 
em  gentlemen.  Philip  concluded  his  letter  with 
strong  professions  of  affection,  which  sank  the 
more  deeply  in  Henry's  heart,  as  it  was  so  con- 
trary to  Philip's  usual  habits  to  express  such  feel- 
ings. 

Time,  employment,  and  Henry's  own  efforts, 
at  length  removed  the  despondency  which  long 
hung  about  him,  but  the  recollection  of  the  **  Old 
Dominion"  and  the  fair  Fanny  w^ere  indissolubly 
connected  in  his  mind  and  often  rose  unbidden  to 
his  memory  :  nor  did  he  forget  his  promise  of  be- 
coming the  champion  of  Virginia. 

Fanny  was  always  his  standard  of  female 
beauty  and  excellence;  and  the  young  ladies, 
after  many  efforts  to  storm  his  heart,  gave  him 
up  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  pronounced  his  doom 
to  be  that  of  an  old  bachelor.  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
however,  entertains  better  hopes  for  him,  which 
she  founds  on  the  increasing  partiality  which  he 
manifests  for  Ellen  Gray,  an  orphan  neice  whom 
she  has  adopted,  whose  artless  sweetnesst  play- 
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ftd  originality,  and  peculiar  style  of  beauty  forci- 
bly remind  Henry  of  Fanny  Seyton. 


STANZAS. 

In  many  a  strain  of  grief  and  joy, 

My  youthful  spirit  sang  to  thee ; 
But  I  am  now  no  n>ore  a  boy, 

And  there's  a  gnlph  *twixt  thee  and  me. 
Time  on  my  brow  has  set  his  seal — 

I  start  to  find  myself  a  man, 
And  know  that  I  no  more  shall  feel 

As  only  boyhood's  spirit  can. 
And  now  1  bid  a  long  adien. 

To  thoughts  that  held  my  heart  in  thrall, 
To  cherished  dreams  of  brightest  hue. 

And  thoo — the  brightest  dream  of  all ! 
My  footsteps  rore  not  where  they  roved, 

My  home  is  changed,  and  one  by  one, 
The  "  old  familiar**  forms  I  loved, 

Are  faded  from  my  path— and  gone. 
I  launch  into  life's  stormy  main. 

And  'tis  with  tears — but  not  of  sorrow  j 
That  pouring  thus  my  parting  strain, 

I  bid  thee,  as  a  Bride,  good*morrow. 
lF*ull  well  thou  know'st  I  envy  not. 

The  heart  it  is  thy  choice  lo  share ; 
My  soul  dwells  on  thee  as  a  thought, 

With  which  no  earthly  wishes  are. 
I  kxre  thee  as  I  love  the  star, 

The  gentle  star  that  shines  at  even  ; 
That  melts  into  my  heart  from  far, 

And  leads  my  wandering  thoughts  to  heaven. 
nTwottld  break  my  soul's  divinest  dream, 

With  meaner  love  to  mingle  thee ; 
'T would  dim  the  most  unearthly  beam. 

Thy  form  sheds  o'er  my  memory, 
It  is  my  joy,  it  is  my  pride. 

To  picture  thee  in  bliss  divine, 
A  happy,  and  an  honored  Imde, — 

Blest  by  a  fonder  love  than  mine. 
Be  thou  to  Pfw  a  holy  spell, 

A  bliss  by  day — a  dream  by  night — 
A  thought  on  which  his  soul  may  dwell— 

A  cheering  and  a  guiding  light. 
This  be  thy  heart ;— but,  while  no  other 

Disturbs  hu  image  at  its  core. 
Still  ihink  of  me  as  of  a  broiher-*- 

Vd  not  be  loved  or  love  thee  more. 
For  thee  each  feeling  of  my  breast, 

So  holy — so  serene  shall  be. 
That  when  thy  heart  to  his  is  prest, 

Twill  be  no  crime  to  think  of  me. 
I  shall  not  wander  forth  at  night. 

To  breathe  thy  name — as  loven  would ; 
Thy  form  in  visions  of  delight. 

Not  oft  shall  break  my  solitude ; 
Bot  when  my  bosom-friends  are  near, 

And  happy  faces  round  me  press  ; 
The  goblet  to  my  lips,  I'll  rear. 

And  drain  it  to  thy  hnppiness. 
And  when  at  mom  or  midnight  hour, 

I  commune  with  my  God  alone, 
Buhm  the  thioai  of  peaee  and  power, 


I'll  blend  thy  welfare  with  mine  own. 
And  if  with  pure  and  fervent  sighs, 

1  bend  before  some  loved-one's  shrine,— 
When  gazing  on  her  gentle  eyes, 

I  shall  not  blush  to  think  of  thine, — 
Then,  when  thou  meet'st  thy  love's  caress. 

And  when  thy  children  climb  thy  knee, 
In  thy  calm  hour  of  happiness. 

Then,  sometimes, — sometimes  think  of  me. 
In  pain  or  health — in  grief  or  mirth, 

Oh !  may  it  to  my  prayer  be  given. 
That  we  may  sometimes  meet  on  earth, 

And  meet  to  part  no  more,  in  Heaven ! — 


BYRON  AND  BURNS. 

We  snatched  him  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough 
To  guage  Ale  firkins. —  Wordnvarth, 

We  haye  been  somewhat  offended  of  late  at 
hearing  it  asserted  that  Byron  was  a  greater  poet 
than  Burns.  We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true, 
though  we  are  willing  enough  to  say  that  the 
Anglo-Grecian  bard  was  a  most  remarkable  man. 
Few  men  have  had  more  admirers  than  this  pair 
of  poets.  A  volume  might  be  written  upon  each 
of  them, — ^in  addition  to  the  many  already  pub- 
lished,— ^but  we  intend  no  such  elaborate  effort ; 
a  short  essay  by  way  of  comparing  them,  is  all 
that  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  offer  at  their  shrines. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  either  with  rude- 
ness ;  but  if  we  can  help  it,  the  Ploughboy  shall 
not  play  second  to  the  Nobleman. 

One  of  these  men  was  bom  in  1759,  and  died 
1796,  and  the  other  in  1788,  and  died  1825.  They 
lived,  of  cotuve,  about  the  same  number  of  years. 
Each  had  accomplished  his  noblest  achievement 
for  a  considerable  period  previous  to  his  death. 
Byron's  muse  had  got  upon  an  inclined  plane 
before  he  started  for  the  stumps  of  Missolonghi — 
and  Burns  never  could  have  written  any  thing 
better  than  his  Vision.  The  poetical  mind  pro- 
bably reaches  its  acme  by  the  time  its  possessor 
is  forty.  This  suggestion  at  least  might  be  forti- 
fied by  a  host  of  literary  facts.  An  aged  poet 
is  looked  upon  much  in  the  same  way  in  which 
we  regard  an  aged  knight  who  anticipates  achiev- 
ing nothing  in  addition  to  what  he  has  done. 
For  years  before  his  death,  Campbell  lost  grotmd 
by  every  effort  he  made  to  augment  his  popular- 
ity, and  it  would  have  been  well  for  his  reputa- 
tion if  he  had  died  just  after  the  production  of 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  We  cannot  regard  it  as 
a  calamity  of  an  intellectual  kind  that  our  bards 
died  early,  for  they  might  have  tapered  off  into 
something  less  worthy  than  what  they  had  alrea- 
dy produced.  By  quality,  and  not  qnantityy 
most  poetry  ever  be  weighed.    Cowper  wrvia 
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good  verse  at  gixty ;  but  he  did  not  begin  till  he 
had  reached  more  than  the  meridian  of  life. 

There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  between 
Byron  and  Buns  which  cannot  escape  the  most 
casual  observer.  There  was  about  each  of  them 
a  striking  personal  independence.  This  trait 
properly  displayed  is  to  be  admired :  but  in  both 
it  was  oifensive.  Where  it  is  obtruded  unneces- 
sarily, we  suspect  its  genuineness.  The  bard 
need  not  solicit  favors :  but  then  he  need  not  re- 
ject what  are  intended  as  testimonials  of  kind- 
ness. There  is  something  exceedingly  repulsive 
in  several  acts  of  Bums,  and  that  towuds  his  best 
friends.  Dr.  Blair  gave  him  good  advice  and  he 
rewarded  the  Doctor  by  saying  that  he  never  had 
a  ray  of  genius.  He  rejects  all  attempts  to  keep 
him  from  expressing  his  Jacobinical  politics  at  a 
time  when  the  French  Revolution  threatened  the 
institutions  of  England.  He  is  indignant  when 
Thompson  offers  to  pay  him  for  his  songs,  and 
yet  he  had  taken  seven  hundred  pounds  from  the 
fale  of  his  works.  Byron  quarrelled  with  his 
mother  and  with  his  guardian^^rew  himself  back 
upon  being  introduced  to  old  Dr.  Parr,  because 
the  Doctor  was  a  pedant — and  treats  even  his 
prince  with  incivDity.  These  things  to  a  sensi- 
ble man  are  affected  puerilities,  since  nothing  can 
excuse  a  poet  from  the  obligation  of  being  a  gen- 
tleman. They  both  possessed  a  fiery  tempera- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  Bums  would  have  been 
at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  had  he  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we 
know  that  Byron  went  to  Greece  on  warlike  bu- 
siness, but  we  have  never  had  much  confidence 
in  the  personal  courage  of  poets.  The  most  of 
them  have  shown  the  white  feather,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Komer  and  one  or  two  of  the  Greek 
Tragedians.  They  are  valiant  enough  with  the 
harp,  provided  they  can  be  placed  out  of  the 
range  of  the  balls.  It  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous if  Burns  had  been  at  Culloden,  as  it  was  ri- 
diculous in  Byron  to  have  interfered  with  the  af- 
fturs  of  Western  Greece.  Mars  had  no  laurel 
for  the  man  who  would  not  ride  a  spirited  horse 
without  five  pair  of  reins.  Nature  is  not  apt  to 
place  a  pen  and  a  sword  into  the  right  hand  of 
the  same  individual,  and  the  sword  had  doubtless 
passed  into  the  left  hand  of  the  Missolonghi  hero, 
though  he  had  been  engaged  in  several  frays  at 
Venice,  Pisa  and  Florence.  In  military  tact  and 
pr6wess  they  were  about  equal — the  one  answer- 
ing for  an  awkward  squad  in  Dumfries,  and  the 
other  for  a  parade  in  a  poor  town  half  burnt  by 
the  Turks.  Xenophon,  Cervantes,  Gibbon  and 
Steele  were  soldiers:  but  neither  was  born  a 
Poet.    Poeta  nascitur — miles  Jit,* 

*  We  otfinot  permit  our  coiretpoiKleiit^s  imputation 
a|tiMl  ths  fniteniity  of  poets  to  (o  forth  without  the  ez 
IMMiea  of  oar  dinsat.    It  mij  be  tiue,  indeed,  thai  f  rest 


But  poetical  individuality  is  the  feature  in  which 
these  remarkable  men  bore  to  each  other  the 
strongest  resemblance.  We  mean  by  poetical 
individuality  that  their  pursuits  were  insulated, 
and  each  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  mu- 
ses. It  is  true  that  Bums  wrote  a  number  of 
letters  in  prose,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently 
vulgar  for  Billingsgate,  and  this  grossness  we  re- 
gret to  add  has  in  several  instances  found  place 
in  his  rhymes.  But  no  man  was  ever  more  faith- 
ful to  his  vocation.  To  be  a  poet  was  his  ambi- 
tion: but  he  kept  singularly  clear  of  ambition 
to  be  any  thing  but  a  poet.  His  lefiu  ideal  of 
greatness  was  to  travel  over  Scotland,  to  step  off 
her  battle  fields — to  measure  her  mountains  and 
explore  her  vallies.  His  muse  never  crossed  the 
Tweed,  or  rose  above  the  north  battlement  of 
Caledonians  hills.  To  be  a  patriot  poet  was  the 
proud  distinction  which  he  eagerly  coveted ;  re- 
signing to  others  the  palm  of  oratory,  and  ap- 
plause derived  from  successful  legislation.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  Byron  kept  himself  trae  to 
his  poetical  segregation,  though  the  proposition, 
at  first  sight  is  somewhat  startling.  He  made 
three  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  had 
not  then  ascertained  for  what  he  was  designed. 
He  wrote  a  prose  letter  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  Bowles :  but  the  letter  was  about  the 
poetry  of  Pope.  His  letters  to  Murray  and 
Moore  are  numerous :  but  they  are  about  Man- 
fred, Don  Juan  and  Sardanapalus.  Even  after 
he  had  entered  on  his  Quixotic  expedition,  and 
had  reached  the  wind-mills  of  Missolonghif  he 
did  not  entirely  break  squares  with  the  muses. 
The  number  of  his  metrical  compositions,  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  them,  evinced 
that  he  was  marked  out  for  the  ideal  rather  than 
for  any  thing  practical,  and  that  he  had  become 
quite  a  stray  sheep  when  he  got  into  the  train  of 
Mars.  This  individuality  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  forming  a  poet.    No  one  ever  aasociatea 

poets  have  rarely  dieplayed  military  talent,  but  to  question 
their  personal  ooursge  on  that  account  is  scarcely  less  war- 
ranted than  to  deny  all  musical  taste  to  one  who  cannoi 
play  upon  the  harpsichord.  The  po«itton  of  our  iogenioue 
correspondent  might  be  easily  refuted  by  reference  to  the 
lives  of  poeu,  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  the  field  of  Zut- 
phen,  down  to  Lamartine  rejecting  the  ctrepceu  remge  in  the 
balcony  of  the  Houl  de  VilU.  If  with  the  Italian  minstrel, 
as  he  addresses  us  through  ibe  tiaoslation  of  Loid  Byron, 
we  believe  that 

**  Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penned 
Their  inspiration," 

or  adopt  the  idea  that "  heroes  are  but  poets  in  action,"  we 
will  see  at  once  how  unfortunate  ia  this  sweeping  assertion. 
There  are  also  some  other  positions  of  our  gifted  correspon- 
dent in  which  we  do  not  accord  with  him,  but  we  feel  assured 
that  his  striking  parallel  between  the  ploughman  and  the 
peer  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  well  from  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  subject  as  from  the  spirited  manner  in  whiflhit 
has  been  tnated.— [£d.  Sou,  LM,  JCsm. 
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history  with  Homer,  Virgil  and  Tasso  any  fur- 
ther than  as  tributary  to  their  Poems.  Milton, 
it  18  admitted,  wrote  prose :  but  it  was  prose  that 
can  hardly  he  distinguished  from  rhyme.  The 
pmauits  of  Pope  and  Cowper  were  not  mixed. 
The  one  sung  all  his  life  on  the  Thames,  and  the 
other  on  the  Ouse.  The  same  is  true  of  Words- 
worthf  and  for  this  reason,  he  has  made  better 
Tenes  than  Southey  or  Coleridge.  Southey 
should  have  been  an  historian  alone,  and  Cole- 
ridge nothing  beyond  a  colloquial  or  professorial 
phflosopher.  With  Shakespeare  an  absorption 
of  all  pursuits  took  place,  save  the  one  for  which 
he  was  intended.  It  was  as  perfect  as  any  modi- 
fication that  ever  took  place  in  rays  of  light,  and 
left  him  like  a  rejoicing  swan  among  the  green 
fields  and  the  woodlands  of  poetry.  As  a  states- 
man he  might  have  been  equal  perhaps  to  single- 
speech  HamUton,  or  as  a  soldier,  he  might  have 
been  m  sort  of 

LiMilnMBt  Coloael  to  Iho  Earl  of  Mar. 

There  are  some  points  of  diserepancy  between 
Byron  and  Bnnis  which  deserve  a  statement. 
Adventitious  circumstances  exercise  no  slight 
control  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and  die  con- 
trast of  these  men  is  more  striking  than  the  re- 
semMaiiGe.  The  one  was  bom  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ayr,  in  a  dOapidated  hovel,  and  heavy  work 
was  the  lot  of  his  sire.  One  poor  cow  was  fed 
at  the  door  of  the  tenement,  and  one  faithful  dog 
guarded  the  premises  at  night.  There  were  no 
lawBB  embellished  by  deer,  or  fields  enlivened  by 
pktiiresque  flocks.  There  were  feudal  castles 
m  Scotland,  but  they  held  other  families  than 
the  one  from  which  the  poet  rose*  There  were 
parka,  but  he  was  not  their  possessor.  And  yet 
that  hovel  was  a  hermitage  above  which  the 
muses  poised  themselves  when  Bums  was  bom, 
diongh  he  was  heir  to  nothing  but  the  sounds  of 
a  river — ^to  the  hawthorn  bush — to  clumps  of  the 
larch — and  to  the  wild  heather  with  its  purple  blos- 
som. It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  Byron  com- 
menced life  nnder  different  circumstances.  He 
was  of  noble  and  Norman  extraction — ^heir  to  a 
tide — and  owner  at  least  prospectively  of  New- 
stead  Abbey  in  the  shire  of  Nottingham.  That 
Abbey  had  stood  for  six  hundred  years,  and  was 
snrroanded  by  historical  and  monkish  legends. 
Bums  represented  a  numerous,  hard-woriring 
peasantry,  and  Byron  a  luxurious  nobility.  It  is 
in  vain  to  explain  away  the  hardships  of  the  one, 
or  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  other,  because 
they  were  realities.  Byron  turned  his  heel  in- 
deed on  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  was  tenacious 
of  his  tide  and  he  would  rather  have  been  born 
en  the  lap  of  Heraldry  than  in  the  mines  of  Pera. 
Byron  had  much  to  make  him  happy.  His  woes 
wem  of  fuM  own  creation,  for  he  was  invincftily 


determined  to  be  miserable,  notwithstanding  his 
splendid  endowments.  Burns  ardendy  desired 
to  be  happy.  He  experienced  many  gleams  of 
cheerfulness  and  resolved  and  re-resolved  against 
habits  adverse  to  his  interests.  But  with  him 
nothing  seemed  to  prosper.  Fortune  seems  to 
have  committed  him  to  the  cells  of  her  Inquisi- 
tion. Rays  of  light  fell  on  him  for  a  time  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  Dugald  Stuart,  McKenzie  and 
Blair  were  among  those  who  were  held  in  aston- 
ishment by  his  colloquial  powers.  But  his  coun- 
try retransmitted  him  to  the  plough,  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  liivested  with  some  intellec- 
tual employment.  The  ragged  toils  of  a  farm 
were  his  portion,  till  his  removal  to  Dumfnes* 
and  then  he  rode  over  the  hills  of  Nithsdale  as 
an  exciseman.  Under  circumstances  so  appal- 
ling, his  muse  was  still  propitious.  His  poetry 
was  a  rich  assemblage  of  blossoms  and  fruits : 
but  they  seemed  to  gush  from  the  summit  of  a 
tree,  all  the  limbs  of  which  were  trained  in  iron 
rings.  The  admirers  of  Byron  have  been  anx- 
ious to  give  him  the  crown  of  a  poetical  martyr- 
dom. They  have  tried  to  excite  sympathy  even 
for  his  poverty,  though  he  married  an  heiress- 
got  immense  sums  for  his  worics — gave  Moore 
four  thousand  pounds — received  a  hundred  thou- 
sand from  Col.  Wildman,  and  supplied  the  CSreeke 
with  money  to  carry  on  a  war.  He  went  abroad 
when  he  pleased.  He  smoked  his  Turkish  or 
Belgian  pipe — ^lived  in  Italian  cities,  and  was  re- 
galed by  the  spices  of  the  Levant. 

There  were  points  of  difference  in  the  educa- 
tion of  these  surprising  men.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  said,  that  the  education  of  Bums  was  aa 
good  as  that  of  one-half  of  the  Scottish  nolHlity. 
This  may  be  true,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  such 
a  poet  among  the  privileged  orders  of  Scodand** 
If  among  them  that  amount  of  education  hae 
not  given  rise  to  any  celebrated  minstrel,  th# 
wonder  'w  not  diminished  that  it  should  have  pro- 
duced such  an  one  from  the  peasantiy.  He  re- 
ceived the  bare  elements  of  knowledge.  He 
could  read  and  write — had  asmattering  of  Frenchi 
and  understood  calculation  to  a  limited  extent* 
Various  books  fell  in  his  way,  which  his  mind 
immediately  devoured.  On  such  a  basis  his  im- 
agination commenced  its  operations,  nuitnred, 
howev«r,  by  the  external- scenery  of  his  country. 
The  fir  tree,  the  haw,  the  loch,  the  bum,  the  braot 
the  glen,  the  flood,  the  mountain,  the  stars,  were 
his  preceptors.  Scodand  was  the  hall  in  which 
nature  read  lectures  to  her  fond  and  admirinft 
pupil,  not  about  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt — ^the  Chi- 
nese wall — the  siege  of  Troy — or  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses,  but  about  her  own  secluded  charms. 
He  has  described  his  own  education  in  his  Vision. 
Scodand,  though  barren,  became  to  him  a  kind 
of  Hesperian  garden.    He  slew  every  dragon 
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that  opposed  hu  entrance,  and  took  off  the  golden 
fleece  of  poetry  suspended  upon  the  interior  of 
her  heather  soil.     How  different  was  the  train- 
ing of  the  Newstead  Bard.    We  doubt  not  that 
his  education  was  irregular ;  but  then  he  made  it 
irregular  by  his  own  volition.     He  possessed 
every  advantage  which  Harrow  could  afford* 
and  was  subsequently  sent  to  one  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    He  pro- 
bably held  in  contempt  the  mental  discipline  to 
which  many  submit  in  that  ancient  and  renowned 
University.     Others  besides  Byron  have  spoken 
slightingly  of  Oxford  and  Ctaibridge.  Milton  ap- 
pears never  to  have  liked  his  college,  and  Gibbon 
always  spoke  coldly  of  Pembroke,  but  Dr.  Johnson 
alleges  that  any  youth  who  goes  to  either  of  those 
Universities  must  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
the  place.     He  spends  his  terms  among  all  the 
associations  which  English  Literature  has  it  in 
its  power  to  present  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to 
the  present  time.    Their  gates,  and  gardens — 
their  groves,  their  streams  and  towers,  are  all 
haunted.     Some  cells  return  sound  but  once,  but 
these  antique  grottoes  of  taste  and  letters,  are 
always  echoing  back  the  names  of  a  thousand 
illustrious  men  upon  the  ear  of  England.     They 
claim  the  experiments  of  Newton — ^the  discove- 
ries   of  Lord   Verulam — the  investigations   of 
Locke — ^the  loud  notes  of  Milton — ^the  ethics  of 
Johnson  and  the  pictures  of  Addison.    Byron 
must  have  derived  advantage  from  Cambridge, 
even  though  he  might  have  left  it  without  being 
able  to  construct  an  equilateral  triangle  upon  a 
given  straight  line.    He  could  not  have  been  in- 
different to  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind — ^to 
the  lectures  of  professors — to  libraries,  and  to 
the  classical  reminiscences  which  rise  in  throngs 
by  the  Cam.    A  University  might  have  ruined 
Bums ;  but  it  had  no  slight  agency  in  creating 
Byron. 

In  looking  over  the  poetry  of  the  Scot,  our  at- 
tention is  immediately  struck  by  the  home  mate- 
rials out  of  which  it  is  wrought.  He  was  an- 
nointed  by  the  Muse  of  Coila  and  to  that  Muse 
his  allegiance  was  undeviating.  The  vow  of 
Hannibal  was  one  of  perpetual  hostility-to  Rome. 
That  of  Bums  was  one  of  perpetual  devotion  to 
Scotland.  He  seems  to  have  been  shut  up  with- 
in her  cardinal  points — to  have  gazed  4)n  her 
eastern  sun  and  western  star,  on  her  highland 
snows  and  her  Nithdale  flowers.  He  loved  her 
brown  clouds  and  misty  skies,  and  her  surface 
was  to  him  a  chequered  floor  on  which  he  moved 
forward  to  the  Mosaic  temple  of  the  muses. 
His  subjects  and  imagery  were  local.     The  kirks. 


*  The  contrast  here,  we  must  allow, 

Between  the  two  was  narrow, 
When  Barns  was  going  to  the  Plough 

And  Byron  went  to  iforrow.— [Ed.  Mass. 


the  moors,  the  bridges,  the  straths,  the  traditions, 
the  history,  the  rustic  customs  and  the  harvest 
moons  of  his  native  land  were  the  themes  which 
resounded  from  his  cymbal.    Painters  have  fol- 
lowed in  his  wake,  and  engravers  have  reduced 
into  the  captivity  of  their  art  every  object  he 
has  described.     But  the  materials  of  Byron 
were  foreign  and  his  pictures  were  remote  as 
possible  from  being  English.      He  abjured  his 
country  not  only  by  withdrawing  his  person  from 
the  number  of  her  peers,  but  in  his  poetry. 
Other  bards  had  depicted  the  scenery  of  the 
Wye,  the  castles  of  the  Thames,  the  groves  of 
the  Trent,  and  the  downs  of  the  H umber.    They 
had  penetrated  the  dales  and  stood  on  the  hills 
of  England.     They  had  lingered  among  her 
ruins,  and  watched  the  foam  of  her  coast.    Frona 
Forest  Hill,  in  the  Shire  of  Oxford,  Milton  had 
sketched  one  of  her  rural  prospects — the  imagi- 
nation of  Shakespeare  had  revelled  among  her 
green  saloons — ^Pope  had  waked  his  harp  among 
the  flocks  and  shades  of  Windsor.    Cowper  had 
moralised  over  her  gardens — Sonthey  had  mused 
among  her  lakes — Crabbe  had  portrayed  her 
boroughs — ^Montgomery  had  exposed  her  evils — 
Logan  had  marshalled  barons  on  her  plains,  and 
Thomson  had  followed  round  the  circle  of  her 
seasons,  but  Byron  went  abroad.    He  planted 
hb  foot  on  the  soil  of  Greece — ^talked  with  its 
shepherds — denounced    Lord   Elgin,   and   em- 
balmed its  classic  ruins.     He  was  in  all  the 
cities  of  Italy — on  the  field  of  Waterloo — ^in  the 
Mediterranean   and    iEgean — by  the  lake   of 
Geneva — in  the  vale  of  Chamouni — at  the  base 
of  Mont  Blanc — along  the  Jura — among  the  cas- 
tled steeps  of  ^e  Rhine — on  the  Alps,  and  by 
the  swift  waters  of  the  Rhone.    Had  England 
been  a  valley  like  the  one  which  Dr.  Johnson 
has  stocked  so  abundantly  with  the  means  of 
happiness,  Byron's  restiff  temperament  would 
have  driven  him  beyond  its  enclosures  to  survey 
those  pyramids  which  nature  has  reared  around 
Geneva  and  those  cities  and  villas  where  hu- 
manity appeared  to  him  in  new  and  picturesque 
forms.     There  appears  to  have  been  something 
more  fascinating  to  him  in  an  Algerine  pirate — 
or  in  Albanian  robbers — or  in  iEgean  corsairs 
than  in  the  sedate  habits  of  hie  countrymen. 
Scotland  owes  to  Bums  a  debt  which  marble 
monuments  cannot  repay,  for  he  increased  the 
attachment  of  every  peasant  to  her  soil;  but 
England  owes  Byron  nothing,  for  the  colors  of 
his  fine  pencil  were  lavished  on  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps — on  the  clouds  of  Florence,  and  the 
myrtles  of  Greece. 

The  moral  sense  of  Bums  was  probably  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Byron  though  in  correct  moral 
principle  they  were  both  sad  delinquents.  It  ia 
painful  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  their 
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IdeifiCy  m  rapposed  always  to  imply  a  h>ye  of 
tile  fair  and  sublime  in  Nature.  Why  should  its 
poseoMOfB  be  deficient  in  the  sublime  of  morals  ? 
Bat  both  tfaeee  men  abused  the  finest  powers 
with  which  two  men  ever  were  entrusted.  It  is 
^isgnsting  to  the  last  degree  to  read  some  of  the 
bttera  of  Byron,  in  which  he  deals  out  vulgar 
tmntB  upon  the  quill  with  which  they  were  writ' 
tan.  His  impiety  was  notorious.  He  recklessly 
Tiolated  many  sacred  obligations.  He  branded 
opprobrium  many  men  virtuous  and  en- 
He  lived  in  habits  repulsive  to  all 
morals.  He  received  good  counsel  only  where 
it  was  mixed  up  with  a  due  recognition  of  his 
talents.  He  infused  scepticism  into  his  Childe 
Harold,  and  ribaldry  into  his  Cain.  He  ex- 
pressed scorn  for  old  Institutions.  He  wrote 
Hebrew  Melodies,  but  their  ultimate  object  was 
nothing  more  than  the  display  of  versatile  talent. 
Bams,  however,  was  a  man  comparatively  in- 
nocent. He  had  a  warm  and  grateful  heart— 
be  was  not  slow  to  acknowledge  his  faults — ^he 
is  orerwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  death  of  Glen- 
cairn — he  is  kind  as  a  husband,  indulgent  as  a 
lather,  a  generous  brother  and  a  constant  friend. 
He  threatens  firiendships  with  dissolution,  but  has 
no  intention  at  the  time  of  dissolving  his  social 
ties.  He  felt  the  charm  of  home,  the  pleasures 
•f  the  fireside,  and  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic life.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night  could  ever  have  been  written  by 
a  man  who  had  never  felt  the  propriety  of  devo- 
tion. An  easy  independence  would  have  cor- 
rected most  of  his  faults,  and  that  independence 
Scodand  ought  to  have  bestowed.  Poverty  acted 
to  him  the  part  of  a  high  pressure  engine,  and  it 
rodnced  him  to  a  wreck  even  on  that  tide  of 
song  which  he  made  to  flow  on  the  rivers,  and 
which  had  enriched  the  profoundest  dells  of  his 
country. 

As  a  satirist  Byron  was  equal  to  Pope,  but 
inferior  to  Churchill.  Criticism  was  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  young  aspirant.  His  Hours  of 
Idleness  were  probably  a  production  which  he 
had  bronght  with  him  from  Cambridge  and  hav- 
ing totally  mistaken  the  politics  of  Byron,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  gave  it  a  severe  dressing. 
The  castigation  which  he  gave  them  in  return 
was  right,  because  there  was  real  poetry  in  the 
work  which  they  had  criticised.  Lord  Brougham, 
Jeffirey  and  particularly  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith, 
had  become  both  presumptuous  and  conceited. 
There  was  something  truly  admirable  in  a  mere 
stripling's  coming  fonvard  to  assail  these  formi- 
dable giants.  He  told  them  that  with  the  leaves 
of  their  Review  he  should  certainly  light  his  Per- 
sian pipe,  and  nothing  could  better  have  express- 
ed the  depth  of  his  scorn.  Bums  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  written  so  scorching  and  indignant  a 


satire.  He  could  not  have  been  so  dispassion- 
ately severe,  nor  could  he  so  triumphantly  have 
restored  the  balance  of  power  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  literary  world.  But  under  like  cir- 
cumstances he  could  have  made  his  critics  more 
ridiculous.  He  had  a  keener  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous than  Byron.  He  discerned  all  the  salient 
points  of  human  character,  and  his  humor  was 
inimitable.  Humor  is  one  of  the  finest  qualities 
a  poet  can  possess.  It  was  absent  from  Milton, 
for  Carlyle  has  said  with  truth  that  all  his  at- 
tempts at  wit  and  intellectual  playfulness  were 
elephantine. 

Had  Byron  remained  in  England  he  could 
not  possibly  have  done  as  much  for  South  as 
Bums  has  done  for  North  Britain.  He  would 
not  have  endeared  the  country  so  perfectly  to  its 
inhabitants.  To  have  bought  the  best  cottage  in 
England  would  have  promoted  his  happiness; 
biit  foreign  sights  were  necessary  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  genius.  His  descriptive  power  was 
immense,  and  could  not  have  been  confined  to 
the  dense  beeches  of  England,  its  white  roses, 
and  its  arboreta,  nor  could  he  have  found  there 
the  grotesque  objects  which  Bums  found  in  the 
other  half  of  the  bland.  He  could  have  had 
few  sympathies  in  common  with  her  shepherds, 
hedgers  and  weavers.  It  was  well  for  his  fame 
that  he  early  fell  in  with  an  old  Turkish  History 
which  operated  on  his  mind  like  a  talisman,  and 
directed  his  views  to  Eastern  subjects  and  gave 
rise  to  a  succession  of  brilliant  oriental  tales. 
The  translation  of  his  mind,  away  from  familiar 
scenes,  threw  a  romance  into  his  poetry  which 
never  fails  to  bewitch  his  readers.  The  lonely 
goat — ^the  rastling  herd — the  church  covered  with 
moss — each  Italian  hermitage  and  each  Turkish 
kiosk  assume  new  hues  as  he  lifts  among  them 
his  tinted  censer.  And  surely  he  was  a  profound 
mler  of  the  passions.  He  saw  their  operation 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  Bums,  living,  as  he 
did,  where  despotism  was  always  in  the  ascen- 
dant. He  had  more  breadth  in  his  subjects  than 
Bums,  and  a  wider  command  of  language ;  but 
he  bordered  much  more  on  the  rhetorical.  The 
Scotch  Bard  was  always  tme  to  Nature  and 
passion.  He  never  strains  after  words  because 
of  a  love  for  the  florid.  His  language  is  plain 
but  as  well  suited  to  a  prince  as  a  peasant.  He  has 
had  imitators ;  but  their  efibrts  have  been  relin- 
quished as  hopeless  whilst  the  imitators  of  Byron 
are  still  warm  with  hope  that  they  may  one  day 
rival  their  master. 

The  poems  of  Bums  will  probably  be  more 
durable  than  those  of  Byron,  and  permanency 
must  always  be  a  touchstone  of  merit.  The 
Scottish  dialect  will  make  some  productions  of 
the  former  less  popular  abroad,  but  it  cannot 
effect  their  popularity  at  home.    The  Scotch 
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never  can  forget  their  bard  00  long  as  their  coun- 
try shall  endure.    They  carry  his  works  to  the 
jungles  and  mangroves  of  the  East,  and  bring 
them  along  to  our  own  azure  vallies;    Their  au- 
thor could  not  help  himself,  for  he  was  forced  by 
necessity  irresistible  to  be  a  poet.    But  Byron 
seems  to  have  doubted  whether  mankind  would 
continue  to  appreciate  his  writings.    He  wrote  to 
Moore  that  Rogers,  alone  of  all  his  contempora- 
ries, would  be  remembered  by  posterity.    "We 
are  all  Claudian,"  said  he,  "except  the  Banker;'* 
but  though  Rogers  be  a  banker  we  beg  leave  to 
protest  this  cheque  on  the  admiration  of  the 
world.    He  is  destitute  of  all  invention — his  sen- 
timents are  all  common-place,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  vigor  in  his  composition.    Lite- 
rary fame  is  very  evanescent.    The  Faery  Queen 
was  as  popular  in  its  day  as  Childe  Harold,  and 
Goldsmith  has  now  more  readers  than  Milton, 
but  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare — the  songs  of 
Bums— the  Traveller  of  Goldsmith-and  the  Penn- 
sylvania tale  of  Campbell  must  live  as  long  as 
England  and  Scotland  exist — 9a  the  Alps  shall 
rise  or  the  Susquehannah  roll.    We  must  take 
men  as  we  find  them,  but  this  paper  would  have 
been  written  with  far  greater  pleswure  if  Byron 
and  Burns  had  been  as  distinguished  for  morals 
as  for  intellect.    Could  they  now  speak,  the  one 
from  his  sepulchre  along  the  Nith,  and  the  other 
from  his  grave  at  Hucknall,  we  feel  confident 
they  would  call  on  their  readers  to  blot  out  some 
expressions  which  they  have  used  and  even  to 
rend  whole  pictures  from  the  galleries  which 
they  opened  to  the  world. 

Ringwood  Cottage,  Fa. 


doubt  whether  the  linos  above  quoted  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Epigram  on  Franklin.  It 
was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  a  passage  in  a 
Roman  philosophical  poem,  the  Astronomica  of 
M.  Manilius,  a  writer  of  doubtful  age,  but  proba- 
bly, judging  by  the  purity  of  his  language,  and 
several  other  circumstances  not  necessary  to 
mention,  belonging  to  the  Augustan  age.  This 
work  was  not  completed :  it  is  upon  Astronomy— 
the  stars  and  their  influence  upon  human  desti- 
nies— and  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  a  French  Philosopher  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, than  the  Latinity  of  Milton.  The  passage 
I  allude  to  is  in  the  first  book,  and  forms  part  of 
a  descriptionof  the  triumphs  of  human  geniua. 
I  copy  a  few  lines : 


Omnia  eonando  doeilii  sollertia  T'cit : 
Nee  priaa  imposuU  rebaa  finemqne  manomqua, 
Quam  eoelum  aacendiC  ratio,  eepitqne  prornodia 
Nataram  raram  oauaia,  vidilqae  quod  oaqnani  aai; 
Nubila  ear  ttmlo  qnatereator  pulaa  frafoia ; 
Hiberna  aeati?a  nix  grandine  mollior  eaaet, 
Arderent  terrae,  aolidusque  Iremisceret  orbii, 
Car  imbrea  raerent,  Tentos  quae  oauaa  moTerat, 
Pervidit ;  aolvitqua  animia  miraeula  reniiD : 


The  last  line  is  undoubtedly  the  original  froi 
which  Turgot  copied. 

Yours  very  reapectftdly, 

C.  C.  FsLTOzr. 


A  LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  FELTON. 

TURG0T*8  EpIORAM  ON  FrAKKUN. 

CamMdge,  Feb.  10, 1849. 

To  the  E£u»-  ^f  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger. 

In  the  very  agreeable  paper  on  Epigrams,  in 
yaur  January  number,  the  famous  line  applied  by 
Turgot  to  Franklin, 

Eripuit  coelo  fulmen  areptramqae  tyrannis, 

10  said  to  be  borrowed  from  Milton's  epigram  *'in 
inventorem  Bombardae,"  the  last  two  lines  of 
which  are 

**  At  mibi  major  erit,  qai  lurida  ereditiir  aima, 
£t  trifidom  fulmen  anrripoiaae  Jori.*' 

I  doubt  whether  Turgot  had  ever  read  Milton's 
Poema,  and  if  he  had,  I  should  equally 
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A  REMONSTRANCE. 

How  conldat  thou,  poet,  in  whoae  full  rich  mine 
Of  lore  proverbial,  I  hare  often  wrooght 
And  been  repaid  with  aparltling  gema  of  thought, 
That  lit  by  truth  with  changeful  loatre  ahine  ;— 
Oft  have  I  pauaed,  upon  the  glowing  line, 
Well  pleaaed  to  aee,  with  living  bloom  now  fraught 
Bloaaoma,  till  then  but  embryo  buda ;  or  brought 
A  amoaldering  torch,  to  kindle  at  thy  ahrine — 
How  cottldat  thou,  with  auch  fanciea  rillify 
The  Moon  t  What  though  acanned  with  too  curious  eye 
Her  face  be  rude,  or  marred  with  aigna  of  pain. 
Still  on  the  rougheat  brow  may  goodneaa  reign. 
And  her  calm  amile  hath  soothed  the  weaxy  aoal. 
Since  £ve*a  fint  grief,  and  will,  while  ages  roll. 

C.  C.  L. 
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IJLOil  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Pa&is,  4tfa  January,  1849. 

From  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  nin- 
■ech  not  to  the  contrary,  the  week  we  have  just 
travened  has  possessed  in  Paris  a  peculiar  and 
iayariable  physiognomy.  It  would  require  a 
lerolntion  far  more  radical  than  that  of  Febru- 
aiy,  a  revolution  changing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  people,  to  deprive  the  week  that  is  past 
«f  the  privilege  that  it  enjoys  of  being  the  gayest 
and  happiest  of  the  year.  The  Republic  with 
its  froquent  political  crises,  and  its  permanent 
inanrial  and  commercial  embarrassments  has 
left  nnimpaired  the  time-hallowed  observances  of 
fc/Mw  (U  Pan.  New  Year's  day  of  1849,  like 
that  of  1848,  and  like  aU  New  Year's  days  for 
eentiiries  back,  has  been  hailed  with  smiles  by  all 
agsa,  sexes  and  conditions.  The  universal  occu- 
pation was  the  giving  and  receiving  pleasure. 
Not  in  Paris  only,  but  over  all  France,  much 
more  especially  than  with  us,  this  season  as- 
flUMS  the  character  of  a  great  social  /ete,  A 
beaatifid  idea  seems  to  pervade  and  to  have  orig- 
inally dictated  all  its  c4>servances — ^whether  by 
accident  or  design  will  perhaps  ever  remain  un- 
known— but  in  them  may  be  traced,  repeated  in 
varioas  forms,  the  idea  of  deference,  respect  and 
sympathy  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  of  the  high 
for  the  low,  of  the  superior  for  the  dependent. 
Power  would  seem  on  this  occasion  to  forego  the 
•xerdse  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  it,  to  devote 
itseU;  throughout  all  the  departments  of  social 
life,  to  the  benevolent  office  of  causing  weakness 
to  forget,  and  for  one  day,  even  rejoice  in  its  m- 
ferioricy.  It  is  eminently  the  day  on  which  the 
gentler  sex  receives,  the  homage  of  oun.  Wo- 
man, of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, as  wife,  daughter,  sister,  mistress,  friend,  ez- 
pectB  the  prodigal  profession,  more  or  less  sin- 
cere, of  kindness  and  devotion,  accompanied,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  and  station  in  life  of  the 
donor,  with  some  complimentary  offering,  the  in- 
dex of  his  taste,  the  visible  expression  of  his  re- 
gard. The  gentleman  who  fails  in  this,  or  who 
£uls  to  make  his  visits  of  felicitation,  or  leave  his 
card  for  all  the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  is  writ 
down  as  a  demi-civilized  boor,  neglectful  of  the 
plainest  convenances,  and  is  punished  by  rigorous 
exclusion  from  the  scUon  during  the  coming  year. 

Children,  too,  even  more  eagerly  than  with  us 
welcome  the  first  as  the  pleasantestday  of  the  year. 
Bon4>ons,  and  toys,  and  release  from  the  prison 
of  boarding-schools,  to  which  they  are  condemned 
daring  the  rest  of  the  year,  visiting  home  only 
Ottco  a  month,  though  their  parents  may  reside 
bnt  the  distance  of  a  square,  await  them  at  this 


season.  Father,  mother,  and  friends  of  both 
sexes  now  contribute  zealously  to  the  enjoyment 
of  children.  Presents  pour  in  upon  them*:  and 
if  the  weather  permit,  the  boulevards,  the  gar- 
dens, and  all  places  of  public  amusement  become 
radiant  with  their  rosy  faces,  and  noisy  with  their 
sports. 

All  the  servants  of  a  family,  in  addition  to  their 
stipulated  wages,  expect  from  their  master  pres- 
ents upon  the  arrival  of  New  Year.  It  is  look- 
ed upon  by  both  sides  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  taken  into  consideration  before  entering 
upon  service :  and  places  are  more  or  less  sought 
after  by  domestics  according  as  families  have 
reputation  for  generosity  in  the  matter  of  peri- 
odical Hrennes. 

Nor  must  any  inferior  by  whom  you  have  been 
served  during  the  past  year  be  forgotten.  Your 
facteWj  (the  penny-post  man,)  some  eight  or  ten 
days  before  the  Ist  of  January,  will  present  him- 
self to  you  with  a  printed  calendar  for  the  com- 
ing year,  pasted  on  both  sides  of  a  bit  of  paste- 
board. It  is  perhaps  the  only  time  during  the 
year  that  you  have  seen  the  faetcur^s  smiling 
face ;  but  your  letters  and  papers  have  always 
been  left  by  htm  at  the  lodge  of  the  portier  be- 
low. His  calendar  is  worth  two  or  three  sous. 
You  are  expected  to  pay  for  it  as  many  francs. 
Then  follow  the  persons  who  daily  bring  you  wa- 
ter and  bread  and  milk,  the  goTfons  of  the  res- 
taurant where  you  habitually  dine,  the  dame  du 
comptoir  of  your  reading-room,  the  conductcurs 
of  omnibusses,  and  last  and  most  important  of 
ail,  your  portier  or  concierge.  This  is  the  domes- 
tic functionary,  who  from  his  loge^  situated  usu- 
ally on  the  ground  floor,  near  the  outer  door  of 
your  house,  exercises  a  sort  of  charge  over  the 
whole  establbhment.  He  watches  all  the  out- 
goings and  incomings,  keeps  the  key  of  your 
rooms  when  you  are  absent,  and  receives  letters, 
papers,  writing  cards  and  messages  that  may  be 
left  for  you.  It  is  he  who,  if  you  enter  after  dark, 
answers  to  your  rap  or  ring :  and  if  you  have  oc- 
casion to  go  out,  it  is  he  who  promptly,  by  means 
of  a  cord  communicating  with  the  lodge,  opens 
the  street  door  to  facUitate  your  egress.  That  is, 
he  promptly  opens  the  door,  if,  in  passing  the 
lodge,  you  solicit  his  ministry,  whether  he  sees 
you  or  not,  by  the  words  **  Cordon  I  s't/  vous 
plait"  But  beware  of  omitting  the  s^il  vous 
plait,  or  the  jealous  Cerberus  will  punish  the  in- 
civDity  by  compelling  you  to  wait  a  minute  in  the 
cold,  or  call  in  vain  till  the  required  appendix 
shall  be  added.  Woe  to  the  frightful  or  eco- 
nomical loeataire  who  omits  the  customary  New 
Yeafs  offering  to  the  portier.  He  is  a  power 
that  must  be  propitiated.  One  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  believe  the  class,  portiere,  to  be  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  gods,  so  manifold  are 
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the  purely  accidental  miBhaps  and  annoyances 
which  are  sure  to  follow  inattention  to  its  mem- 
bers. A  smiling  face,  a  courteous  phrase,  with 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  francs  for  the  porHer  is  one 
of  the  most  judicious  investments  a  Parisian  can 
make  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  He 
had  better,  if  need  be,  dine  scantily  for  a  week 
and  thus  economize  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of 
this  annual  tribute. 

Well,  in  spite  of  the  Republic,  of  the  hard 
times  and  of  the  dolorous  faces  which  all  classes 
have  worn,  more  or  less,  during  the  year  which 
has  just  closed,  all  customary  demands  upon  the 
purses  and  consciences  of  the  Parisians  have 
been  duly  and  satisfactorily  paid.  I  have  never 
seen  New  Year's  day  pass  more  brilliantly.  For 
a  month  or  six  weeks  previously,  industry  and 
ingenuity  were  taxed  for  the  production  of  the  va- 
rious articles  to  serve  as  presents.  This  gave 
great  activity  to  almost  every  branch,  especially 
of  ornamental  industry.  About  the  middle  of 
December,  the  exhibition  of  the  objects  began  to 
be  noticed.  The  papers  teemed  with  advertise- 
ments, and  the  shop  windows  blazed  with  the 
tempting  articles,  of  rare  beauty  and  rare  price, 
arranged  with  a  taste  and  an  effect  pecnliariy 
French.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  amuse- 
ments of  the  capital  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  year,  to  stroll,  especially  at  night,  upon  the 
boulevards,  and  along  the  principal  streets,  stop- 
ping every  two  minutes,  to  gaze  at  the  beautiful 
and  costly  objects  exposed  in  the  shop  windows. 
On  the  1st  January  and  like  three  previous  days, 
the  side-walks  of  the  boulevards,  from  the  Mad- 
eleine to  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  are  occupied  with 
the  innumerable  portable  shops  of  the  petty  mar'- 
eJuaids,  They  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  sale 
of  cheap  objects  for  children,  containing  every 
imaginable  trinket  and  toy  for  the  amusement  of 
both  boys  and  girls  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of 
age.  During  these  days,  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ten  at  night,  this  portion  of  Paris  exhib- 
its an  extremely  animated  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance. It  is  like  an  immense  Jmr,  Infant 
France  seems  all  there.  Conducted  by  their  fa- 
diers,  their  male  friends,  or  their  bormu^  they 
surround  the  shops  in  noisy  groups,  and  select 
their  purchases.  There  marches  a  little  feUow 
six  years  of  age,  holding  his  father's  hand,  and 
fitted  out  with  a  complete  uniform  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard ;  here  comes  another,  or  a  guard 
Mobile.  You  feel  something  jostle  your  knee, 
and  looking  down,  perceive  a  charmingly  attired 
little  girl,  her  face  beaming  with  delight,  tottering 
along  beside  her  bonne,  with  a  smartly  dressed 
doll  under  each  arm.  Here  a  little  trumpeter 
cracks  your  ears  with  his-  dissonant  instrument 
and  there  a  little  drummer  amuses  the  beholders 
by  the  earnestness  and  industry  with  which  he 


traverses  the  boulevards  beating  the  rappel.  Noth- 
ing gives  me  more  satisfaction  than  to  see  happy 
children :  and  no  where  can  I  be  more  certain  of 
the  enjoyment,  than  upon  the  boulevards  of  Pa- 
ris during  the  last  three  and  the  first  days  of  each 
year. 

The  new  President  of  the  Republic,  Louis  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  continues  the  imperial  and 
royal  custom  of  grand  state  receptions  upon  New 
Year's  day.  But  he  dispensed  upon  this  occasion 
with  the  usual  addresses. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  New  Year 
I  must  not  fail  to  notice  another  custom  which 
prevails  here,  and  which  for  aught  I  know  is  pe- 
culiar to  France.  The  milk-man,  baker,  butcher, 
grocer,  and  other  tradesmen,  who  have  furnished 
you  with  necessaries  during  the  year,  are  bound 
by  custom  to  make  you  a  present  at  this  season. 
The  one  offers  butter,  or  a  fine  cheese,  another  & 
few  pounds  of  flour,  the  grocer  a  loaf  of  sugar  per> 
haps,  the  butcher  something  in  his  line.  Theee 
presents,  in  families  where  there  are  servants, 
usually  form  part  of  their  perquisites;  where 
there  are  no  servants,  and  among  the  lower  or- 
ders, they  are  accepted,  and  enter  into  the  family 
consumption.  They  are  intended  in  theory  ae  a 
sort  of  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  prefer- 
ence shown  to  themselves  over  other  tradesmen, 
and  as  an  inducement  to  continuance.  They 
may  in  fact  be  justly  considered  by  the  recipi- 
ents as  a  partial  compensation  for  the  systematic 
petty  cheating  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
during  the  year,  and  from  which  the  tradesmen 
have  reaped  profits  much  greater  in  amount  than 
the  aggregate  value  of  their  presents.  I  allude 
to  the  practice  of  adulterating  coffee  and  wine, 
moistening  salt,  short  weights,  and  heavy  paper 
bags  in  which  articles  bought  are  placed  to  be 
weighed.  These  tricks  are  not  perhaps  peculiar 
to  France ;  but  they  are  practised  in  Paris,  very 
generally,  and  to  a  villainous  extent.  Daring  my 
residence  here  I  have  paid  many  a  firanc,  for 
heavy  paper  bags,  in  which  custom  permits  su- 
gar, coffee,  tea,  &c.,  to  be  placed  before  weigh- 
ing. Sand  is  often  found  artfully  insinuated  in 
the  pasted  bottom  ;  and  the  abominable  stuff*  10 
unfit  even  to  kindle  the  fire— for  it  will  not  flame. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the 
Ist  January,  out  of  the  usual  course,  was  the  com- 
plimentary visit  made  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Hotel  des  Inmit' 
lidea.  Most  of  those  who  have  found  a  retreat 
and  quiet  for  their  remaining  days  in  this  grand 
national  establishment  are  veterans  of  the  Em- 
pire, in  whose  memory  the  Emperor  and  the  glo- 
ries of  the  Empire  are  cherished  with  religious 
veneration.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  the 
visiters  of  the  InvcUideB  to  notice  the  thousand 
ingenioos  lonns  by  which  they  have  managed. 
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each  in  his  own  little  dormitory  and  garden,  to  I 
perpetuate  those  eoayenirs  with  which  is  associ- 
ated so  nmch  of  their  own  past,  in  the  contem- 
plaiion  of  which  is  consumed  nearly  all  their 
pnsent.     They  have  preserred,  in  most  cases, 
their  old  uniforms  and  weapons ;  in  which  they 
love  to  appear,  the  marvel  and  the  gase  of  Paris 
apon  one  or  two  remarkable  anniTersaries  con- 
nected with  the  Emperor.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  that  of  die  day  upon  which  the  remains 
of  Napoleon,  brought  back  from   St.   Helena, 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Imperial  armies,  and  deposited  beneath  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides.   -It  was  not  their  custom 
to  honor  Loub  Philippe  with  a  complimentary 
visit  on  New  Year's  day.    Perhaps  no  other  thah 
the  actual  President  of  the  Republic  would  have 
been  thus  honored :  but  how  could  these  old 
crippled,  mutilated,  tottering  remnants  of  Napo- 
leon's glorious  armies  refrain  from  welcoming 
hb  nephew  and  heir  to  the  chair  of  Chief  Ex- 
ecntive  Magistrate  of 'the  State ;  which  some  be- 
lieve and  many  hope  will  ere  long  be  converted 
into  a  dirone !    It  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
If  any  of  them,  therefore,  uniting  with  others,  their 
brothers  in  arms,  resident  in  Paris,  but  not  be- 
hmging  to  the  InvalideSy  clothed  in  the  brilliant, 
bat  antiquated  uniforms  of  olden  times,  met  and 
ferming  in  order  their  modey  ranks,  proceeded 
along  the  principal  thoroughfares  with  music  at 
their  head  to  the  palace  in  the  rue  Faubourg  St. 
Honor6,  foimeriy  Elys^e  Bourbon,  (now  £lys6e 
Nationai,)  which  by  decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly has  been  assigned  as  the  Presidential 
mansion  in  Paris.    It  caused  a  melancholy  smile 
and  made  one  moralize  in  spite  of  himself  to  see 
those  shrirelled  faces  beneath  the  heavy  casque, 
and  those  shrunken  figures  tottering  in  the  gaudy 
oaiforms  that  loosely  flapped  about  their  emaci- 
ated Umbs.    Forty  years  ago,  in  the  flush  of  youth 
and  health,  how  well  they  filled  those  uniforms  and 
how  proudly  they  bore  those  flashing  casques  over 
a  hundred  batde-fields !    The  veterans  carried, 
to  be  offered  to  the  President,  an  immense  basket 
of  flowers.    A  cordial  reception  awaited  them 
from  the  President,  who  accepted  with  many 
thanks  their  New  Year's  offering.    The  Presi- 
dendal  iffansion  is  a  small  palace  in  comparison 
with  many  others  belonging  to  the  State,  but  it  is 
iDustrated  by  some  interesting  historical  souve- 
mrs.    It  was  built  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago  and  afterwards  became  the  property 
and  residence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.    In 
1801  it  was  purchased  by  Murat,  who  occupied 
it  till  his  departure  for  Naples.    It  then  became 
a  favorite  residence  of  the  Emperor  himself.    It 
was  his  residence^during  the  Hundred  Days  and 
was  the  last  palact  he  occupied  in  France.    In 
m4  md  1815  it  was  hihnhited  by  the  Emperor 


of  Russia  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  is  a  bachelor,  and  it  has  been  for 
some  time  past  an  interesting  subject  of  specu- 
lation among  quidnuncs^  to  determine  who  would 
be  selected  by  him  to  do  the  honors  of  a  splendid 
palace  converted  into  the  residence  of  a  Repub- 
lican President.  The  most  current  on  dit  upon 
the  subject  is  that  provisionally,  until  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  chosen  his  companion  for  life, 
the  favored  lady  is  to  be  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden  Stephanie,  cousin  of  Queen  Hortense, 
the  President's  modier.  By  the  way,  though 
we  pretend  to  be  in  full  republic  here,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  diat  the  new  President  is  never 
called  M.  Bonaparte.  He  is  always  alluded  to 
in  the  journals,  and  in  conversation,  eidier  sim- 
ply as  Lords  Napoleon,  or  with  the  rather  unre- 
publican  adjunct  of  Prince,  In  the  returns  of 
the  elections,  published  lately  by  the  papers,  he 
was  generaUy  called  by  the  single  name  of  Na- 
poleon.  I  merely  mention  this  as  one  indication 
of  the  tendency  which  I  think  politics  are  taking 
in  France,  and  which  I  have  sufficiendy  signali- 
zed in  previous  letters.  Before  dismissing  the 
Napoleon  family,  let  me  note  en  passant,  diat  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  the  sole  surviving  brother  of 
the  Emperor,  has  just  been  installed  in  oflSce  as 
Governor  of  the  InvaUdts,  in  place  of  the  illus- 
trious Marshal  Molitor,  who  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  with  the  tide  of 
Grand  Chancellor  of  that  Order.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Jerome  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  thie 
new  President.  It  was  made  at  the  special  in- 
stance of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  son  of 
Jerome,  already  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, was  generally  designated  as  ambassador 
of  the  Republic  at  London,  soon  to  be  nomina- 
ted in  place  of  M.  G.  de  Beaumont  resigned. 
But  the  intention  has  been  abandoned,  and  Ad- 
miral Cecille  is  to  go.  A  son  of  Marshal  Ney  is 
to  go  to  Russia  in  a  similar  capacity.  Another 
Bonaparte,  a  mere  youth,  son  of  Lucien,  and 
named  after  him,  has  arrived  in  Paris  to  teke  his 
seat  in  the  Assembly  as  representative  just  cho- 
sen from  Corsica.  We  have  now  in  the  Assem- 
bly five  nephews  of  the  Emperor — a  son  of  Louis, 
a  son  of  Jerome,  two  sons  of  Lucien  and  a  Mu- 
rat, son  of  his  sister  Caroline.  The  other  day 
large  crowds  were  stetioned  in  front  of  a  tailor's 
shop  in  rue  Vivienne,  where  appeared  on  the 

sign — **  P ,  toiler  to  His  Imperial  Highness, 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon."  The  sign  seemed  to 
excite  more  amusement  than  indignation ;  but  it 
was  soon  removed. 

About  two  months  since  the  friends  of  Lit- 
erature, the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  France  were 
thrown  into  titter  dismay  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Finances  in  the  Assembly.    It  re- 
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eommended  the  most  sweeping  reductions  with 
regard  to  the  appropriations  made  under  the  mon- 
archy, the  empire,  and  even  under  the  former 
Republic,  for  the  support  of  the  Na^onal  Insti- 
tutions to  which  France  owes  so  much  of  her 
glory  among  nations.  Nothing  escaped  the  Van- 
dalic  sword  of  the  Financial  Committee.  The 
fund  for  the  support  of  promising  young  artists 
in  Rome,  while  perfecting  themselves  by  the 
study  of  the  masterpieces  contained  in  its  illus- 
trious museums,  a  fund  already  too  small,  was  to 
be  fatally  cut  down.  This  school  of  Rome,  da- 
ted from  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert.  The  famous 
Conservatory  of  Music,  a  grand  creation  of  the 
first  Republic  was  menaced  with  a  notable  dim- 
inution of  its  annual  resources.  The  Republic 
of  1796  gave  25,000  francs ;  that  of  1848  was  to 
give  15,000.  The  Public  Libraries,  the  Thea- 
tres, the  Museums,  Literary  pensions,  various 
funds  for  the  encouragement  of  Literature  and 
the  Arts,  by  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  the  pur- 
chase for  the  State  of  fine  paintings  and  statues, 
all  came  in  for  a  share.  It  was  loudly  proclaim- 
ed that  the  French  Republic,  after  refusing  to 
imitate  the  great  American  Jtepublic  in  several 
particulars,  which  form  the  glory,  the  strength, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  political  Constitution,  was 
about  fatally  to  imitate  that  Republic  in  its  de- 
basing devotion  to  mere  material  interests.  It 
was  about  to  sacrifice  by  one  fell  blow,  artists, 
painters,  musicians,  9ava$u^  poets — ^in  one  word, 
all  that  constitutes  the  intellectual  glory  of  France: 
and  set  up  as  a  god  for  ^elusive  worship — the 
Dollar!  A  member  of  the  Mountain  in  1793, 
when  signing  the  death-warrant  of  an  illustrious 
«mmt,.facetiously  remarked,  "  la  Republique  n'a 
pas  besoin  de  savans.^^  It  was  to  be  feared  that 
there  were  too  many  in  the  Assembly  of  1848 
of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  time  for  the  friends 
of  the  *^  Intellectual  glory  of  France"  to  bestir 
themselves,  for  the  budget  of  '49  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  reduc- 
tions in  question  was  close  at  hand.  The  Insti- 
tute, the  Academies,  and  the  numerous  associa- 
tions of  men  of  letters  were  all  on  the  alert.  The 
lobbies  of  the  National  Assembly  swarmed  with 
their  members,  and  the  journals  teemed  with 
their  protests  and  exposes.  But  don't  suppose, 
though  it  was  a  money  question  which  produced 
all  this  excitement,  a  money  question  too  upon 
the  decision  of  which  many  of  them  were  de- 
pendent for  their  daily  bread,  that  this  fact  had 
the  slightest  effect  in  quickening  their  literary 
and  scientific  zeal.  Could  the  generous,  patri- 
otic and  magnanimous  soul  of  a  Frenchman  give 
entrance  for  an  instant  to  the  worship  of  the  Dol- 
lar !  Was  it  not  American  breasts  only  which 
were  accessible  to  such  ignoble  considerations ! 
In  the  Assembly  the  proposed  reductions  were 


opposed  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  or- 
ators, especially  by  Mens.  Dupin  and  Victor 
Hugo.  The  latter  made  what  Frenchmen  call 
lift  (Uscours  magnifique.  After  Lamartine,  he  is 
the  finest  phrase-maker  of  the  House.  "  The 
grand  error  of  late  years,"  says  Victor  Hugo, 
"  has  been  to  bend  men  to  the  search  of  the  ma- 
terial well-being  and  turn  them  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  religious  and  intellectual  well-being.  The 
fault  is  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  material  well- 
being  can  never  be  possessed  but  by  the  few ; 
while  intellectual  and  religious  well-being  may 
be  imparted  to  all.  It  is  all  important,  gentie- 
men,  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  spirit  of  man 
must  be  made  straight  again.  The  spirit  of  man 
must  be  raised  up,  and  must  be  turned  toward 
God,  toward  conscience,  toward  the  Beautiful, 
the  Just,  the  Unselfish,  the  Grand."  A  material 
and  practical  American  would  suggest  to  M. 
Victor  Hugo  that  the  grand  misfortune  of  late 
and  former  years  in  France  has  been  to  theorize 
charmingly  and  talk  magnificentiy,  but  to  prac- 
tise very  imperfectiy.  It  is  doubtiess  very  fine, 
this  raising  up  the  spirit  of  man  and  directing 
it  to  the  Beautiful,  the  Just,  the  Unselfish,  the 
Grand — teaching  it  to  despise  vile  material  in- 
terests as  of  the  earth,  earthy.  But  a  material 
and  practical  American  would  suggest  that  ma- 
terial well-being  must  precede  religious  and  in- 
tellectual well-being.  It  is  this  which  fits  man 
to  be  their  recipient.  A  man  whose  bowels  are 
pinched  with  hunger,  whose  limbs  are  shivering 
with  cold,  is  hardly  in  the  fittest  state  to  profit  by, 
or  relish  the  reading  of,  twenty  pages  of  Burke's 
essay  upon  **  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful."  We 
may  venture  a  doubt  whether  a  man  in  such  a 
situation  would  not  prefer  a  dinner  and  a  blanket, 
even  to  an  hour's  loan  of  Victor  Hugo's  **  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,"  or  of  Chateaubriand's  **  Mar-- 
tyrs"  Now  what  is  this  **  material  well-being'* 
the  pursuit  of  which  is  so  decried  by  the  mag- 
niloquent Frenchman,  but  the  possession  and 
the  assured  possesuon  of  dinner  and  a  blanket  ? 
Let  him  assure  to  the  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed  mil- 
lions of  his  own  countrymen  a  sufficiency  of  this 
despised  material  well-being  to  make  existence 
cease  to  be  for  them  a  curse,  and  then,  but  not 
till  then,  may  he  hope  that  after  some  centuries 
of  amelioration  the  mass  of  Frenchmen  may 
perhaps  arrive  at  the  degree  of  *'  intellectual  and 
religious  well-being"  actually  enjoyed  by  the 
masses  in  the  United  States.  At  tiie  conclusion 
of  his  harangue,  M.  V.  Hugo,  turning  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  proposed  reductions,  thus  addressed 
them :  '*  I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  to  you. 
You  have  fallen  into  a  most  deplorable  error. 
You  supposed  yourselves  to  be  economizing  mo- 
ney. You  have  economized  glory.  I  reject  these 
economies  for  the  dignity  of  FrancOi  for  the 
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honor  of  the  Republic.^  This  was  an  unaa- 
swerablo  view  of  the  qiiestion.  The  generous 
Freoefamen  cannot  hesitate  between  glory  and 
material  well-being.  In  fine  the  reductions  pro- 
posed by  die  groToUing  committee  of  Finances 
were  rajected,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  lately  dis- 
qnisted  worshippers  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Just, 
tjie  Unselfiflh,  and  the  Grand,  remain  in  posses- 
of  nndiminished  salaries,  sinecures  and  pen- 


In  the  belief  doubtless  that  Louis  Philippe's 
**  material  well-being*'  was  otherwise  sufficiently 
prorided  for,  or  if  not,  that  he  ought,  as  a  true 
Frenchman,  to  despise  it,  government  has  de- 
tBRnined  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  (now  called  Palais  National,  and  forming 
a  portion  of  the  private  property  of  the  ex-king,) 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists' 
in  painting  and  scidpturel  The  necessary  chan- 
ges in  the  disposition  of  the  apartments  are  to 
be  immediately  effected,  so  that  the  exhibition 
may  be  opened  early  in  March.  Tickets  of  ad- 
BiSBion  will  not  be  gratuitous,  but  they  will  give 
chances  in  a  lottery  for  the  works  exhibited. 
The  receipts  are  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  dis- 
tressed artists. 

There  are  two  exhibitions  now  open  at  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts :  one  is  of  sculptors  con- 
tending for  the  honor  of  executing  for  the  State 
a  symbolical  figure  representing  the  Republic  of 
1848.  There  are  ten  competitors.  The  works 
are  in  plaster,  colossal  female  figures.  One  only 
is  represented  sitting.  Nine  are  standing  in  va- 
lions  positions,  variously  attired,  with  various 
symbolical  adjuncts.  My  favorite  is  one  which 
represents  the  Republic  as  a  female  of  command- 
ing form  in  a  flowmg  robe.  The  head  is  slightiy 
raised ;  the  Grecian  face  is  of  calm,  dignified, 
■erene  expression.  The  right  hand  is  extended 
0fv«r  a  bee-hive  and  various  ripe  fruits  at  her 
fset,  intimating  that  industry  and  agriculture  are 
the  grand  interests  of  a  State,  and  that  the  Re- 
poblic  should  ever  afford  them  protection.  The 
odier  exhibition,  opened  in  another  part  of  the 
same  Palace,  is  for  the  competitors  for  the  honor 
and  emolument  of  constructing  in  Notre  Dame 
a  monument  in  memory  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  slain  upon  the  barricades  of  June  last 
while  in  the  execution  of  a  mission  of  peace,  en- 
deavoring to  stay  the  fratricidal  strife.  I  counted 
forty-three  competitors  for  tiie  melancholy  of- 
fice. Thirty-seven  of  the  models  are  miniature 
censtmctions  in  plaster — the  rest  are  drawings. 
Some  are  servile  imitations  of  monuments  which 
abound  in  the  French  and  Italian  churches.  Oth- 
ers evince  originality,  invention,  and  taste.  Both 
these  exhibitions  are  daily  visited  by  numerous 
persons  of  both  sexes. 

A  rMnarkable  report  of  M.  Malgaigne,  and 


several  deplorable  cases  in  which  the  use  of  chio- 
reform  has  been  accompanied  with  fatal  conse* 
quences,  have  caused  recentiy  serious  doubts  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  faculty  of  Paris  as  to 
the  propriety  of  continuing  the  use  of  this  agent 
for  facihtation  of  surgical  operations.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  is  now  formally  discussing  these 
questions : 

Is  there  real  danger  always  accompanying  the 
use  of  chloroform  ? 

What  is  the  amount  and  character  of  this  dan- 
ger? 

What  are  the  means,  if  any,  by  which  the 
danger  may  be  removed  or  avoided  ? 

I  shall  not  fail  to  notice  and  communicate  the 
result  of  this  discussion  so  important  to  suffering 
humanity.  The  deliberate  and  formal  decision 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  may  be  al- 
most considered  as  settling  the  question. 

Perhaps  the  following  information  extracted 
from  a  medical  work,  just  published,  upon  the 
actual  state  of  the  profession  in  Paris,  will  not  be  s 
uninteresting  to  your  readers.  The  number  of 
students  actually  inscribed  upon  the  books  of 
the  Faculty  in  Paris  is  950.  Of  these  272  date 
their  first  inscription  from  1848 :  and  230  have 
undergone  their  examination  for  the  Doctorate. 
The  number  of  admissions  to  practice  which  an- 
nually increased  from  1826,  when  it  was  215,  to 
1837,  when  it  was  481,  has  since  that  epoch  con- 
standy  diminished,  till  in  1846,  it  had  fallen  to 
211.  This  diminution  b  attributed  to  the  over^ 
charged  state  of  the  rolls  of  the  profession. 

There  are  in  Paris  1380  doctors— 166  health 
officers — 385  midwives.  The  number  of  doctora 
is  53  less  than  in  January  1847.  The  profession 
has  supplied  a  notable  share  of  politicians  to  the 
Republic.  Among  its  members  who  have  seats 
in  the  National  Assembly  have  been  found  1 
President  of  the  Assembly,  M.  Buchex,  and  8 
Ministers,  MM.  Recurt,  Trelat  and  Bixio. 

Among  the  accidental  on-diU  of  the  day  is 
one  averring  the  intended  return  to  Paris  of  M» 
Gwzotf  the  illustrious  author,  and  the  last  Prime 
Minister  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  fact  would  not 
be  at  all  suprising.  It  has  been  determined  that 
there  were  no  grounds  to  prosecute  the  impeach- 
ment of  himself  with  his  colleagues,  which  to 
satisfy  popular  passion  was  ordered  in  the  first 
heat  of  the  revolution.  His  personal  safety  would 
not  be  at  all  jeoparded  by  his  reappearance  in 
Paris.  His  return  it  is  said,  will  be  simultaneous 
with  the  publication  of  a  new  work  from  his  pen 
entitied  Democracy  in  France.  Perhaps  he  will' 
reopen  at  the  Sorbonne  his  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  Hiitory  of  CiviUxation.  His  name  has 
been  constantiy  published  as  titular  occupant  of 
that  chair:  though  during  his  premiership  he 
ceased  to  lecture,  the  course  being  continued  by 
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aMibstitute.  M.  Guizot  would  not  indeed  be 
prevented  by  any  rigidity  of  principle  from  giv- 
ing the  aid  of  his  eminent  capacity,  and  the  light 
of  his  experience,  to  the  actual  government  of 
France,  or  any  other,  of  whatever  color,  which 
events  may  usher  in.  M.  Guizot  has  no  political 
prudery.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  and  ac- 
tive career,  the  promptness  with  which  he  has 
observed  the  changes  of  the  political  vane,  and 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  has  put  himself  in 
movement  in  the  direction  indicated,  are  histori- 
cal. Under  the  last  dynasty  he  evinced  an  elas- 
ticity of  conscience,  a  wily  ability,  a  leaden  im- 
mobility of  soul  and  face,  in  front  of  proven 
charges  of  duplicity  and  corruption,  that  emi- 
nently qualify  him  to  take  a  leading  part  in  th« 
political  changes  which  are  preparing  in  this 
country.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  miirriages 
alone  is  sufficient  to  erase  M.  Guizot's  name  from 
the  list  of  loyal,  truthful,  honest  men.  This  is  a 
severe  sentence.     But  I  write  it  deliberately. 

One  of  the  statistical  tables  published  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  gives  the  movement 
of  the  French  press  during  the  last  12  months. 
The  number  of  works  in  all  languages,  dead  and 
living,  issued  from  the  press  during  the  year,  is 
7,234.  Lithographic  and  other  engravings  1,055. 
The  most  remarkable  activity  has  been  noticed 
in  journalism.  A  perfect  swarm  of  ephemeral 
newspapers,  most  pestilent  productions,  pounced 
upon  and  almost  devoured  society.  French  tal- 
ent for  caricatiire,  never  wanting  to  the  occasion, 
and  to  which  in  truth  the  occasion  is  never  want- 
mg,  has  been  wonderfully  prolific  this  year. 
Every  day  produces  its  funny  lithograph,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  is  attested  by  the  laughing  crowds 
stationed  in  front  of  the  print-shops.  Ail  par- 
ties, all  principles,  all  classes  supply  the  sub- 
jects. Nothing  is  too  high,  too  low,  or  too 
iacred  for  their  attacks.  C  aricaturing,  like  jour- 
nalism has  been  carried  to  most  mischievous  ex- 
cess. The  law  of  libel  should  be  invoked  to  the 
aid  of  society  and  individuals. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last,  I  have  attended  en 
fianew  several  of  the  democratic  and  socialist 
banquets.  During  the  last  two  months  the  con- 
currence of  women  in  these  political  demonstra- 
tions has  taken  a  notable  extension.  They  ex- 
ceed the  men  in  the  violence  of  their  language 
and  the  ultraism  of  their  measures.  These  meet- 
ings are  usually  held  just  outside  one  of  the  bar- 
riers or  gates  of  the  city,  because,  I  suppose,  they 
are  less  exposed  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
and  because  the  wine  and  other  constituents  of 
the  banquet  are  there  exempt  from  the  heavy 
octroi  duty  levied  upon  all  articles  of  consump- 
tion which  pass  the  city  gates.  At  these  ban- 
quets every  thing  passes  in  perfect  order  as  much, 
perhaps  more  so  than  in  the  United  States.  Sub- 


scription tickets  usually  cost  from  one  to  three 
francs.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  company  be- 
gins to  collect.  Tickets  ace  asked  for  at  the  door. 
They  are  examined,  one  comer  torn  off,  and  then 
they  are  returned  to  the  bearers.  The  company,' 
male  and  female,  pass  into  a  loi^  room  unfur- 
nished, or  supplied  only  with  seats.  Here  anima- 
ted conversation  occupies  the  guests  for  an  hour 
or  two,  till  all  who  ejipected  have  arrived  and 
the  table  is  spread  in  an  adjoining  room.  Eight 
or  ten  functionaries,  distinguished  by  a  tri-colored 
band  about  the  arm,  are  charged  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  affairs  and  the  maintenance  of  order. 
One  of  them  is  stationed  at  the  door  and  receives 
the  tickets  of  the  guests  as  they  pass,  when  the 
word  is  given  from  the  saUe  of  meeting  to  that 
of  dining.  Others  assign  to  guests  as  they  en- 
ter the  hall  their  seats  at  the  table.  The  whole 
passes  quietly,  and  in  due  season  all  are  seated 
at  the  tables  which  occupy  in  three  or  four  rowa 
the  whole  length  of  the  room.  Printed  in  large 
characters  and  pasted  up  at  regular  intervals  on 
the  walls  of  the  dining  room  appear  the  name* 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders,  French  and 
foreign,  of  the  universal  democratic  and  social 
republic — Ledru  RoUin,  Raspail,  Blanqui,  Cabett 
Barbes,  Louis  Blanc  of  France  :  Blum,  Mess^n- 
hauser  of  Germany:  Smith  O'Brien,  &c.,  of 
Ireland.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  erected, 
about  the  height  of^  the  table,  a  stage,  upon 
which  are  placed  a  table  and  chairs.  This  stage 
serves  as  tribune  for  all  who  speak,  or  who  give 
toasts,  and  is  occupied  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retaries of  the  day.  None  is  allowed  to  speidc 
or  give  a  toast  who  has  not  previously  registered 
his  name  at  the  bureau  of  the  President.  The 
President  calls  each  in  his  order  and  introduces 
him  to  the  company.  The  speeches  and  toasts 
are  usually  read;  few  trusting  to  their  powers  of 
extempore  speaking.  The  women  sit  at  the  ta- 
ble promiscuously  with  the  men  and  are  quite  as 
noisy  in  their  demonstrations  of  approbation  pro- 
voked by  the  speeches  or  toasts.  These  com- 
mence as  soon  as  the  banqueters  are  seated  at 
the  table.  As  for  the  tables  themselves  they  are 
covered  with  clean  white  cloths  and  spread  as 
are  tables  in  our  large  hotels.  The  biH  of  fare 
is  not  very  various  or  abundant.  A  bottle  of 
wine  and  a  loaf  of  bread  is  before  each  plate. 
In  each  plate  is  a  slice  of  cold  meat.  Plates  of 
cheese  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  table.  This 
is  ail  soon  disposed  of.  No  new  supplies  are 
furnished  :  and  the  guests  have  nothing  to  do  af- 
terwards but  listen  to  the  speeches,  toasts,  &c., 
which  reach  them  from  the  tribune.  The  per- 
formances are  varied  by  occasional  recitations  of 
poetry  written  for  the  occasion,  and  songs  solo, 
or  in  society.  The  guests  join  heartily  in  the 
chorus.    But  the  women  of  France  though  they 
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tmso  manlolly  aiserting  their  right  to  a  share  in 
die  liberty^  equality  and  fraternity  proclaimed  in 
Febniary,Wlo  not  yet^l  themselyea  sufficiently 
strong  to  walk  quite  alone.  So  they  rejoice  in 
the  leaderehip  of  a  priest,  one  Abb6  Chatel.  It 
was  this  worthy  priest  under  whose  special  aus- 
pices, aided  by  several  other  abb^,  one  of  these 
fsmale  banquets  took  place.  One  Madame  Con- 
stant eondnded  a  half  shaet  of  incomprehensi- 
Ue  politico-religious  jargon  with  the  very  com- 
piehenaible  toast — *'  Vive  la  Republique  demo- 
cratic et  sociale  I  Vive  RaspaO!  Vive  Pabb6  Cha- 
tel !"  and  took  her  seat  with  loud  i4>plause.  The 
worthy  abb^  Chatel,  President,  after  waiting  a 
■KMnent  asked  if  no  one  else  wished  to  spiKak. 
"*  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  he, '« don't  try  to  be  elo- 
quent— good  sentiments  come  promptly  from  the 
heart."  After  a  short  apparent  struggle,  a  fine 
looking  young  woman,  seemingly  about  twenly- 
five  years  of  age,  rose  and  by  a  violent  effort  of 
the  will  proceeded  to  the  tribune.  This  was 
Mdme.  Come.  Her  discourse  was  short  and 
sweet — yon  shall  judge. 

**  To  the  brave  and  incorruptible  Lagrange ! 
To  him  whom  we  should  all  love  !  To  the  am- 
nesty which  he  has  demanded  and  is  demanding 
so  generously  and  perseveringly  J  He  wUl  ob- 
tsin  it !  Be  sure  of  it !  Tfaoy  must  give  it  to 
him — they  must !  If  with  all  his  devotion  and 
entreaty  Lagrange  does  not  obtain  the  amnesty, 
he  will  demand  it  musket  in  hand  1"  This  was 
a  perfectly  extempore  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
oratrix*  and  she  took  her  seat  in  the  midst  of 
overwhelming  applause.  The  pacific  abb6  who 
had  provoked  this  eruption  of  '*  good  sentiment," 
diought  the  specimen  im  peu  trap  fort.  He  there- 
fore said  in  excuse  of  the  fair  speaker,  that  one 
did  not  always  mean  all  one  said ;  in  the  ardor 
of  speaking  Madame  Come  had  doubtless  gone 
a  little  too  far.  But  the  gentle  dame  did  not 
mean  to  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented. 
So  she  again  mounted  the  tribune :  **  I  did  not 
mean  to  say,"  she  explained,  *'  that  Lagrange 
would  take  his  musket,  but  that  we,  if  after  our 
petitions  our  brothers  were  not  restored  to  us,  we 
would  9gt.  I  am  not  a  man ! — ^but  no  matter — 
I  maintain,  if  they^pay  no  attention  to  our  peti- 
tions and  entreaties,  that  we  ought* to  resort  to 
grand  means !  and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not 
be  the  last!" 

M.  Riboulet,  described  as  minister  of  the 
French  church,  gave  as  a  toast,  ^  Universal  Fra- 
teraity !"  The  reverend  abb6  who  presided  gave 
as  his  toast,  ^*  To  Jesus  Christ,  the  Grand  Apos- 
tle of  Socialism!"  Another  toast  was,  «'To 
France,  the  living  Christ  of  Nations!"  But 
cnongh*  and  too  much,  of  thir  impious  blasphe- 
my. I  will  not  shock  your  readers  by  its  con- 
tinwd  reeitaL    Thus  much,  however«  was  ne- 


cessary in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  this  unseasonable  appearance  of  women 
upon  the  public  stage,  which  is  one  of  the  fea* 
tures  of  the  times.  The  females  who  frequent 
and  take  part  in  these  meetings,  who  have  es- 
tablished newspapers,  who  have  formed  and  still 
maintain  political  and  social  public  clubs,  are  not 
as  you  may  well  suppose  of  the  higher  classes 
in  society ;  nor  are  they  of  the  lowest.  Such  of 
them  as  I  have  seen  are  well  dressed,  of  good 
manners,  and  apparently  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  better  portion  of  the  press  is  unanimous  in 
condemning  their  course:  and  the  ablest  man 
among  the  democratic  republicans  themselves, 
M.  Froudhon,  he  who  has  immortalized  himself 
by  his  famous  proposition,  *«  Property  is  Tl^eft!" 
condemns  these  political  women  in  round  terms 
in  his  jfiimal  Le  Peuple. 

France  has  at  last  adopted  the  low  uniform 
postage  system.  It  went  into  operation  on  the 
first  instant.  Four  sous  is  now  the  tax  all  over 
France,  irrespective  of  distance.  Postage  stamps 
similar  to  those  used  in  England  for  prepaying 
postage  are  sold  by  government  in  any  quantity 
desired,  only  instead  of  Victoria's  head,  they 
bear  the  impress  of  that  of  Liberty.  Why  is  not 
this  convenient  mode  of  paying  postage  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  ?* 

Petitions  are  pressing  in  upon  the  National 
Assembly  from  all  the  departments,  urging  a  dis- 
solution of  that  body  and  a  speedy  convocation 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution.  Sometimes  they  are  addressed  to 
their  own  representatives  and  assume  almost  the 
form  of  a  peremptory  summons  to  resign.  The 
Assembly  will  hardly  be  able  to  resbt  this  ex- 
treme pressure.  The  committees  are  examining 
a  resolution  submitted  by  a  member  to  adjourn 
stne  die  on  the  19th  March,  and  appoint  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Legislature  to  take  place  on  the  4th 
March.  They  will  probably  be  compelled,  by 
public  opinion,  daily  becoming  more  clamorous, 
to  leave  to  their  successors  the  elaboration  of 
what  they  style  the  organic  laws. 

In  the  mean  time  industry  is  resuming  every 
where  its  spring,  and  confidence  is  reviving.  The 
red  republicans  and  socialists  bluster,  but  they 
are  no  longer  dangerous.  The  bourgtoiae  know 
this  and  are  beginning  to  wear  smiling  faces  again. 
The  gaiety  of  the  season  has  commenced  with 
something  like  former  animation.  The  grand 
hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  the 
splendid  modem  saloons  of  the  fashionable  bou- 
levards are  nightly  lighted  and  filled  with  bril- 
liant company.  The  opera  gives  its  first  masked 
ball  of  the  season  on  Saturday  night  next,  or 
rather  on  Sunday  morning,  for  the  doors  are  not 

•  Onr  eorrwpoDdent  seems  not  to  be  swsie  that  this  node 
has  shesdy  been  adopted  in  tbe  United  Sutes.— £d.  ifcw. 
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opened  till  the  dock  ttrikes  twehe.  I  shall  make 
the  doBcriptioii  of  one  of  these  balls  form  the 
burden  of  one  of  my  future  letters. 

Lola  MonteSf  the  famous  dancing  girl,  who  of 
late  years  has  been  one  of  the  public  characters 
of  Europe,  has,  it  seems,  been  driven  from  the 
continent  and  taken  refhge  in  England.  While 
her  baggage  was  undergoing  the  necessary  exam- 
ination in  die  long  room  of  the  custom-house,  she 
entered  her  name  as  Morte  Comfease  tU  Lands/eld, 
She  took  good  care  not  to  touch  Paris  in  her  pas- 
sage. She  would  doubtless  prefer  this  residence 
to  any  other  in  the  world,  but  eirtmnttanees  pre- 
rent  it.  She  would  have  some  unpleasant  ac- 
counts to  settle  here.  Marie  Comtesse  do  Lands- 
feld  would  have  to  pay  for  certain  pranks  of  Lola, 
which  the  former  no  doubt  has  forgotten,  but  of 
which  many  merchants  guard  upon  their  books 
the  sad  memorials. 

Mr.  Hoe  has  arrrived  in  Paris  from  New  York 
with  one  of  bis  new  printing  presses,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  is  anticipated  with  much  interest 
by  the  Parisian  press.  It  is  being  put  up  and 
will  exhibit  its  powers  the  latter  part  of  this 
month.  W.  W.  M. 


*  Paeis,  Janttary  25,  1849. 

.  One  of  the  most  interesting  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  literary  world  sii^e  the  date 
of  my  last,  has  been  the  election  of  a  successor 
to  the  chair  of  Chateaubriand  in  the  French 
Academy.  This  branch  of  the  Institute  of  France 
consists  of  forty  members  chosen  for  life.  Va- 
cancies are  filled  by  ballot  of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers soon  after  the  death  of  any  of  their  number. 
But  these  nominations,  previous  to  the  late  revo- 
lution, were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king. 
The  French  Academy  was  instituted  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  in  the  year 
1635.  Its  mission  was  declared  to  be,  to  **  estab- 
lish certain  rules  for  the  language,  and  render  the 
French  tongue  not  only  elegant,  but  capable  of 
treating  all  the  arts  and  all  the  sciences."  Such 
is  still  its  mission.    It  is  specially  charged  with 

*  Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  Ocean  Steamers,  as 
teen  in  their  recent  arrivals,  we  are  compelled  in  this  nam* 
ber  to  assign  oor  Paris  correspondent  a  larger  apaoe  than 
he  usnally  fills,  or  to  postpone  the  publication  of  his  last 
letter  for  a  month.  We  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  adopt 
ihe  former  alternative,  feeling  assured  that  our  readers  will 
be  amply  compensated  for  lack  of  variety  in  articles,  in 
the  abundant  variety  of  agreeable  news  which  our  corres- 
pondent so  pleasantly  discusses.  We  hare  been  gratified 
to  perceive  that  his  letters  have  excited  everywhere  a  de- 
cided sensation,  both  for  the  justness  of  their  political  re- 
flections and  the  vivacity  with  which  they  present  the  gos- 
sip and  glitter  of  the  French  metropolis.  Hercafler  we 
t  hope  to  receive  his  budget  with  more  punctuality. 

[Ed.  SoH,  LU,  Mms. 


the  composition  of  a  French  Dictionary,  called 
**  The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,"  of  which  it 
causes  an  improved  edition  to  be  periodically 
published. 

There  were  several  candidates  for  the  honor 
of  occupying  the  chair  No.  6  in  the  Academy, 
just  vacated  by  the  death  of  Chateaubriand. 

M.  do  Balzac,  the  celebrated  writer,  aspired  to 
the  honor  of  adding  » second  of  his  name  to  the 
Academy's  learned  list.  One  of  the  orig;inaI 
members  elected  in  1635  was  Jean  L.  6.  de 
Balzac.  But  the  de  Balzac  of  1849,  who  was 
at  it  were  the  republican  candidate,  was  not  des- 
tined to  succeed.  He  deserves  to  be,  and,  per- 
haps, will  be  more  fortunate  upon  some  futive 
occasion.  Several  of  the  papers  are  very  severe 
upon  the  soi-disant  republican  Lamartine  for 
having  preferred  to  the  popular  Balzac,  M.  le 
Due  de  Noailles,  ex-Peer  of  France  and  author 
of  a  **  History  of  Madame  de  M aintenon."  Tlus 
latter  personage  was  elected,  having  received  25 
of  the  31  votes  given  in. 

It  is  threatened  in  view  of  this  result  to  apply 
the  democratic  ponciple  to  the  elections  of  the 
Academy,  to  proclaim  universal  suffrage  in  Lit- 
erature as  well  as  Politics,  and  cause  their  nonu- 
nations  to  be  made  by  the  direct  vote  of  all 
French  writers  instead  of  the  aristocratic  forty, 
who  write  themselves  members  of  the  Academy, 

Le  peuple  des  Lettres ! 

**  C  'est  une  belle  ide6 !"  says  one. 

**  But  is  it  practicable  7"  says  a  second,  who  re- 
tains a  little  common  sense. 

Another  branch  of  the  Institute  of  France,  tbe 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  recently  chosen  as  one 
of  its  eight  fireign  associates^  Dr.  David  Brewster 
of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Brewster  well  deserved  this 
honor.  From  1817,  when  he  invented  or  revived 
the  Kaleidoseopt,  to  the  present  time,  this  distin- 
guished Sftvant  has  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  man  to  the  march  of  Science.  The 'title 
of  foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  is  the  highest  and  most  coveted  honor 
that  can  be  conferred  upon  foreign  scientific  men. 
It  is  only  accorded  to  most  eminent  merit,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  &ve.  The 
eight  elected  are  deemed  the  eight  most  distin- 
guished scientific  men  of  the  world  out  of  France. 
M.  Arago  was  upon  this  occasion  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  five :  and  Dr.  Brewster  wae 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Among 
the  foreign  associates  are  Mr.  Farraday  and  Mr. 
Brown.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  composed 
of  sixty-five  members,  ten  free  academicians,  and 
the  eight  foreign  associates. 

The  members  of  all  the  five  Academies  com- 
posing the  Institute,  receive  a  salary  of  1,500 
francs  ($300.) 

of  the  French  Savons  were  di^Kised 
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to  rafect  the  accoants  forwarded  by  M.  M atteocei, 
toachiBg  tlie  raarrelloiu  effectB  produced  upon 
Ike  electric  telegraph  of  Pisa  by  the  Aurora  Bo- 
leahs  ef  17  NoTember  last.  M.  Leverrier  hae 
just  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 


the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Higton,  telegraphic'  ready  largely  enjoying.    Bat  she  will  have  to 


engiBoer  of  the  London  and  North-western  Rail- 
way- 

**  Our  telegraph  was  affected  by  the  Aurora 
Berealis  of  die  17  November.  A  telegraph  pass- 
mg  through  the  Watford  tunnel  (a  tunnel  a  mile 
tong)  and  the  wires  of  which  are  prolonged  be- 
yond a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  one  side,  and  a  half 
mfle  on  the  other,  was  rendered  unfit  for  use  du- 
riag  three  hours.  The  magnet  was  constantly 
r^ected  from  the  same  side.  Such  action  of  the 
Anrarm  Borealis  is  conunon.  It  is  sometimes 
observable  during  the  day  when  the  Aurora  is 
■ot  visible :  and  in  one  instance,  I  was  able  to 
trace  its  action  from  Northampton,  through 
Sheapstone  and  Peterborough  upon  the  line  of 
the  Eastern  telegraph  to  London." 

The  scientific  and  commercial  world  of  France 
has  been  much  interested  recently  by  experi- 
ments made  in  England,  proving  the  possibility 
of  connecting  London  and  Paris  by  means  of  an 
electric  telegraph,  the  wires  of  which  shall  be 
extended  across  the  channel  between  Doyer  and 
Oalaio,  or  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  and  lie 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  experiments 
were  made  in  the  harbor  of  Folkestone,  and  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  put  the  question  of  prac- 
ticability almost  at  rest.  No  reason  can  be  con- 
ceived why  the  same  results  should  not  be  ob- 
tained with  a  submarine  wire  thirty  miles  long, 
which  have  been  obtained  with  one  two  miles 
long.  The  chief  difficulty  apprehended  is  in 
guaranteeing  the  wire  against  being  cut  by  the 
teeth  of  large  fish,  or  displaced  and  broken  by 
the  anchors  of  vessels.  It  is  proposed  to  pro- 
vide against  these  accidents,  which,  perhaps,  can- 
not be  prevented,  by  disposing  several  lines  of 
wires  at  certain  distances  from  each  other.  It  is 
not  likely  that  ail  will  be  out  of  order  at  the  same 
tittle :  and  one  may  be  used  while  another  is  be- 
ing repaired. 

But  science  will  prove  the  possibility  of  pla- 
cing London  and  Paris  in  instant  communication 
with  each  other,  long  before  the  government  of 
France  will  abandon  the  unworthy  narrow  policy 
of  restriclion  and  monopoly,  which  has  charac- 
terized the  Republic  no  less  than  the  Monarchy. 

The  government  has  systematically  opposed 
the  esti^hshment  of  the  electric  telegraph  on  the 
fines  of  the  rail  roads«  except  upon  conditions 
so  burdensome  that  it  would  be  folly  to  under- 
take them.  The  Rouen  Company,  however, 
went  to  the  expense,  and  put  up  its  telegraph, 
but  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  die  use  of  it. 


It  is  strange  that  France,  which  pretends  to 
be  at  the  head  of  natione,  should  bo  so  late  to 
perceive  the  advantages  social  and  commer- 
dal  which  flow  from  this  inventioB — advantages 
which  England  and  the  United  States  are  al- 


yield  sooner  or  later,  and  open  to  unrestrielod 
electro-telegraphic  communication  att  parts  ef 
her  territory  and  all  her  great  national  interestSv 
public  and  private,  social,  commeretal,  and  politi- 
cal. The  electric  telegraph  is  one  of  the  great 
acquired  facts  of  the  nineteenth  century :  and 
the  next  century  will  only  differ  from  this  in 
its  universal  and  more  perfect  appKcatioii. 

Several  great  events — great  to  the  ^easnr»- 
seeking  population  of  this  capital — have  signal- 
ized the  last  ten  days. 

These  events  are,  the  return  of  Rachel  to  the 
boards  of  the  French  theatre ;  the  firat  of  the  an- 
nual concerts  of  the  society  of  the  OmBenatoirt^ 
the  re-opening  of  the  Italian  opera,  a  new  balUi^ 
Le  Vu^on  du  Diable  at  the  French  opera,  and  the 
grand  concert-ball  of  the  Jardin  d '  ffteer. 

This  last  was  a  magnificent  affbir,  the  most 
splendid  and  attractive  ball  of  the  season.  It  was 
gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Paris,  in 
the  admirable  local  of  the  Jardm  d*  Hiver  (winter 
garden)  on  the  Champs  Elys6es.  The  Jardin  d* 
Htoer  is  an  immMue  hot-house,  the  roof  and  the 
sides  of  which  are  of  glass.  It  is  meant  for  the 
deposit  and  preservation,  during  the  cold  season, 
of  rare  flowers  and  plants  in  Paris  and  its  vicin- 
ity. It  is  high  enough  for  tall  trees  and  spacioim 
enough  to  contain  in  infinite  number  the  rare 
and  beautiful  exotics,  for  whose  accommodation 
it  is  destined.  They  are  there  in  wonderful  pro- 
fuflion«  and  are  arranged  with  French  taste  aad 
with  magical  effect. 

And  yet  there  ib  room. 

Grass  plats  and  banks  of  freshest  flowers  and 
gushing  fountains,  throwing  high  their  crystal 
columns,  gladden  the  eye  and  ear. 

Wintry  winds  may  howl  without  and  freezing 
sleet  beat  against  the  roof,  but  within  these  en- 
chanted grounds  peqietual  summer  reigns,  and 
winding  walks  conduct  the  luxurious  Parisian 
amid  groves  of  tropical  fruits.  Is  he  weary? 
cunningly  devised  seati  beneath  bowers  of  East- 
em  foliage  invite  him  to  repose. 

And  yet  there  is  room. 

Light  erial  gaHeries,  laden  with  flowers,  stretch 
along  the  sides :  and  below,  a  large  open  space, 
sufficient  to  contain  eight  or  ten  hundred  per- 
sons, is.  richly  carpeted,  hung  with  magnificent 
chandeliers,  ornamented  with  classic  statues,  and 
canopied  with  hundreds  of  the  tastefully  grouped 
tri-colored  flags  of  the  republic.  This  space  is 
used  for  concerts  and  balls.  It  is  the  most  ele- 
gant, beautiful,  tasteful  and  appropriate  local  for 
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parpofle  that  Paris,  peiliapa  I  might  with  jot- 
tice  say,  that  the  worid  afTords. 

It  was  here  that  on  Thursday  night  all  that 
is  musical,  gay  and  pleasnre-loTing  in  Paris  had 
rendesvous. 

It  was  a  grand  eonetrt'bal  in  honor  of  die  Presi- 
dent Louis  Napoleon  Benaparte  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor. 

The  programme  was  most  attractiTe.  Por^ 
tions  of  some  half  dozen  of  the  most  popular 
operas  were  to  be  sung  by  the  most  popular  artists, 
Madame  Dorus-Gras,  AUard,  Ponchard,  and  the 
Duo  from  Norma  by  two  young  ladies,  MdUes. 
Cinti-Damoreau  and  Mira,  who  bid  fair  to  add 
to  the  celebrity  of  names  which  their  mothers 
have  already  made  famous. 

The  concert  occupied  from  10  P.  M.  till  12 
^o'clock. 

A  collection  was  then  taken  up  for  the  poor. 
This  ceremony  occupied  another  half  hour  and 
was  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
evening. 

Ladies,  Madames  Cinti-Damoreau,  Rachel, 
AnaiB  Grimm,  Donis-Gras,  assisted  by  the  most 
beautiful,  and  graceful,  and  famous  dancing  girls 
of  the  opera,  Cerrito,  Plunkett  and  Taglioni  (a 
niece  of  the  world  known  Taglioni)  performed 
the  office  of  collectors.  These  ladies,  each  upon 
the  arm  of  a  gentleman,  insinuated  themselves 
among  the  crowd,  holding  in  their  hands  large 
and  beautifully  wrought  purses.  It  was  hard  to 
resist  their  smile  and  quite  impoteible  to  oppose 
a  denial  to  their  direct  personal  application,  as 
many  an  unlucky  fellow  that  night  learned 
to  his  cost,  when  the  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  of 
these  ladies  stopped  in  front  of  him  and  held 
forth  her  hand. 

At  half  past  12  the  ball  commenced.  The 
benches  and  staging  used  for  the  concert  had 
been  removed :  and  the  music  for  the  ball  issued 
from  a  numerous  band  directed  by  Duprtoe  and 
Strauss,  and  stationed  in  one  of  the  lofty  galle- 
ries. 

An  American  friend  and  myself,  taking  no  part 
in  the  dance,  amused  ourselves  by  strolling  through 
the  crowd  making  our  observatiotts  and  critici- 
sing. We  agreed  that  among  the  same  number 
of  ladies,  in  any  portion  of  the  United  States, 
we  would  find  ten  pretty  faces  where  we  found  one 
here :  and  that  we  found  here  twenty  tastefully 
dressed  and  gracefully  elegant  women,  where, 
in  the  United  States,  we  would  find  one. 

We  remarked,  too,  the  invasion  of  the  repub- 
lic notion  of  equality  in  the  fashionable  .circles  of 
the  capital.  Under  the  monarchy,  an  individual 
of  that  brilliant  and  captivating  class  of  Parisian 
society,  the  LoretUt  would  not  have  ventured 
into  an  assembly  of  this  sort,  or  if  she  did,  she 
would  have  dressed  and  demeaned  herself  with 


such  perfect  rttemue  and  decorum,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  distinguish  her  unfavor- 
ably from  the  rest.  Upon  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, we  remarked  several,  whose  freedom  of 
manner  evidently  showed  that  they  were  tbo 
summer  hMtuSu  of  Mabille  and  Ranelagh. 

I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  letters  that  Rachel* 
offended  with  the  Director  of  the  Theatre  de  la 
RepMiqye  (formerly  Theatre  FraneaU^)  had  re- 
tired from  the  stage,*  But  the  assurance  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  retirement  was  only  temporary. 

She  is  necessary  to  the  theatre.  The  theatre 
is  necessary  to  her. 

Rachel  was  born  the  20th  March,  1820,  and  is 
therefore  in  her  28th  year. 

So  young  !•— to  stop  midway  in  so  brilliant  a 
career! — the  harvest  of  flattery,  of  fame,  of 
wealth,  but  half  gathered !  Oh  no !  It  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Every  strong  instinct  of  sex, 
profession  and  race  opposed  the  project. 

She  would  be  coaxed — she  would  be  flattered— 
she  would  make  the  want  of  Rachel  felt  in  Paris. 
There,  where  she  had  seen  till  she  was  weary, 
her  presence  exciting  every  form  of  adulation 
and  flattery,  she  would  now  triumph  by  her  ab- 
sence. It  was  but  a  variation  of  vanity.  Such 
freaks  may  be  pardoned  in  a  young,  talented  and 
spoiled  woman. 

Yet  there  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  little  law- 
suit to  be  considered.  At  the  moment  of  her  re- 
tirement, Rachel  was  under  an  engagement  not 
yet  expired. 

An  engagement  of  Rachel  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
fulfilled  or  not,  indifferently,  as  the  lady  pleases. 

Every  night  is  worth  some  thousands  of  francs 
to  the  lucky  obligee. 

'*  But  I  am  too  sick,'*  says  Rachel,  ^*  my  health 
is  wretched.  It  will  kill  me  out-right  to  un- 
dergo die  bodily  and  mental  fatigue  which  yon 
require  of  me." 

*'AhI  e'eit  differetUV  replied  the  gallant  di- 
rector. He  was  **  extremely  sorry,  but  he  would 
not  for  the  world  compromise  by  untimely  persis- 
tance  a  health  in  which  the  happiness  of  Paris 
and  the  glory  of  the  republic  were  so  intimately 
connected.*' 

And  he  bowed  himself  out. 

The  next  morning,  in  elegant  dMabittSt  the 
illustrious  iragSdurme  was  entertaining,  at  late 
breakfast,  two  of  the  chosen  few  of  our  sex  who 
have  the  privilege  of  informal  entrance  at  No. 
10,  me  Rivoli,  when  a  liveried  domestic  an- 
nounced the  visit  of  three  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  faculty  of  Paris. 

Rachel  was  at  the  moment  amusing  her  visi- 
tem  with  an  account  of  the  late  interview  with 
the  director. 

She  divined  instantly  the  objeet  of  the  virit  of 
the  medical  gentienea. 
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They  came  at  the  instence  of  the  aiudous  di- 
leetor,  who  disquieted  at  the  loes  with  which 
France  was  threatened,  and  perhaps  with  an 
eye  too  to  his  contract,  desited  to  know,  at  once, 
the  Inli  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  both 
were  menaced. 

Quick  as  Aought  the  wily  invalid  took  her 
course.  She  ordered  the  doinestique  to  excuse 
her  to  the  doctors — ^their  unexpected  visit  had 
found  her  in  the  midst  of  a  pressing  engagement — 
■he  was  dtsoUe — ^but  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
her  to  receive  them  then ;  and  she  begged  that 
they  would  call  to-morrow  at  eleven. 

The  breakfast  ended. 

In  ten  minutes  after  the  departure  of  her  guests 
she  touched  the  curiously  wrought  sonnette  that 
lay  upon  her  mantle-piece,  and  handed  to  the 
servant,  who  promptly  answered  its  call,  three 
notes  for  instant  delivery. 

They  were  written  upon  superfine  satin  note 
paper,  and  inclosed  in  perfumed  envelopes.  Each 
bore  the  address  of  one  of  the  three  medical  gen- 
tlemen. They  contained  very  few,  and  the  same 
number  of  lines.  She  again  regretted  extremely 
not  having  been  able  to  see  them  that  morning — 
but  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  she  had  named  a 
most  inconvenient  hour  for  their  interview  next 
day.  At  this  season  of  the  year  a  lady  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  visible  at  11  o'clock — 
(it  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  her  breakfast 
hour) — ^would  he  be  so  kind  as  to  call  at  twelve 
instead  of  eleven  ? 

The  notes  only  differed  in  this,  that  in  one 
twelve  o'clock  was  appointed  for  the  morrow's  in- 
terview, in  another  two  P.  M. — and  in  the  third  4 
P.M. 

^  Have  you  received  notice  of  the  change  of 
hour  for  the  visit  to  Rachel  to-morrow  ?"  said 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  other  as  they  acci- 
dently  met  that  afternoon. 

^  Certainly !  I  wiU  not  fall." 

Punctually  at  12  the  expected  visitant  was  an- 
nounced at  No.  10  rue  Rivoli. 

Rachel  received  him  in  a  charming  morning 
mgUgi.  Her  air  was  languid  and  her  intellec- 
tual face  unustt^y  pale. 

The  doctor  made  known  the  object  of  the 
visit.  The  lady  faintly  smiled  and  said  she  had 
sopposed  as  much.  And  it  was  agreed  they 
would  wait  awhile  for  the  others,  who  the  doctor 
said  would  certainly  not  fail  to  come  in  soon. 

The  sptrifuelle  actress  smiled  again  and  ex- 
erted herwlf  with  soch  effect  that  thirty  mi- 
BBtes  passed  ere  the  professional  gentleman  once 
thought  to  complain  of  the  tardiness  of  his  col- 
leagves. 

**Ui»  very  strange !**  said  the  dector,  at  last 
JookiBg  at  the  broue  dock. 


^^  Oui  wraiiment  r^  said  Rachel.  **I  wrote  to 
both  of  them." 

"And  I  saw  M—  yesterday  afternoon,"  re- 
sumed the  doctor,  "who  told  me  that  he  had  i«- 
ceived  your  note,  and  would  meet  me  here  with- 
out fail." 

"  Doubtless  something  unexpected,  which  will 
be  all  explained  to-morrow,  has  prevented  thehr 
meeting  you.  But  Monsieur  le  Docteur,"  con- 
tinued the  wily  invalid,  "I  cannot  think  of  giv- 
ing you  the  trouble  to  call  a  third  time.  The 
assistance  of  these  gentlemen  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  you.  Pray  proceed  with  your  examina- 
tion, and  draw  up  your  report.  They  may  make 
theirs  upon  some  other  occasion,  if  they  should 
ever  remember  to  honor  me  with  their  visit." 

The  doctor  consented. 

It  was  the  lungs  which  were  particularly  affect- 
ed. And  the  lady  proceeded  with  a  minute  de- 
tail of  numerous  alarming  symptoms  well  calcu- 
lated to  disquiet  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
future  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  feel  concern 
about  the  fulfilment  of  the  manager's  contract. 
The  doctor  listened  with  much  attention  and  an 
air  of  the  tenderest  concern  to  this  doleful  ac- 
count of  his  patient's  health :  interposing  occa- 
sionally with  "ee  n'esf  ritn  jme,"  or  **  Ah,  e*  e$i 
grave  etla .'" — according  to  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
tom which  the  lady  was  at  the  moment  des- 
cribing. 

When  she  bad  ceased,  the  doctor  feh  in  his 
pockets  for  his  stetheseope. 

"How  provoking !"  He  had  not  brought  it  with 
him. 

He  forgot  that  he  had  left  his  instrument  in  its 
usual  place,  the  pocket  of  his  eouf^,  which  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 

Honi  9oit  ^m  mal  y  pense  f 

But  auscultation  was  absolutely  necessary. 

So  he  applied  his  ear,  without  the  interme- 
diacy  of  the  stethoscope. 

What  else  could  he  do  ? 

The  doctor's  look,  upon  raising  his  head,  would 
have  been  assuring  to  a  patient  even  more  des- 
pairing than  w4s  Rachel.  He  was  evidently  not 
without  hope  that  the  case  was  within  the  reach 
of  his  art. 

After  a  little  more  conversation  he  declaivd 
himself  satisfied,  and  drew  up  his  report,  which 
while  it  relieved  the  anxieties  of  those  who  feared 
to  see  the  French  stage  speedily  deprived  of  its 
brightest  ornament,  was  upon  the  whole  satisfac- 
tory to  the  artist  herself.  He  left  a  copy  of  it 
with  her  and  took  his  leave. 

Similar  scenes  occurred  at  2  P.  M.  and  4  P.  M. 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  other  physicians.  Only 
at  2  o'clock  the  seat  of  the  disease  with  which, 
the  lady  was  aflBicted  had  changed  firom  the  lungs 
to  the  stomach,  and  at  4  P.  M.  it  had  mounted  t» 
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the  thioat  She  had  lost  for  the  moment — she 
hoped,  with  care  and  the  doctor's  aid,  it  would 
^  proTe  to  be  only  temporarily — that  remarkable 
power  of  utterance  which  forma  one  of  her  dis- 
tinguishing beauties  upon  the  stage. 

The  doctor  said  some  encouraging  things  and 
took  his  leave,  placing  in  her  hands  a  copy  of 
his  report  recommending  her  to  abstain  for  some 
time  to  come  from  eiciting  declamation. 

Rachel  congratulating  herself  upon  the  success 
thus  far  of  her  stratagem,  gaily  spent  the  hour 
before  dinner  in  the  perusal  of  her  three  reports. 
Armed  with  these  she  thought  with  reason  that 
she  could  anticipate  without  apprehension  the 
result  of  the  law-suit  if  they  should  now  proceed 
with  it. 

The  three  medical  gentlemen  met  next  day  at 
the  director's. 

Mutual  explanation!  universal  indignation! 
femd  general  consent  that  Rachel  had  outwitted 
them,  that  the  law-suit  could  not  succeed,  and  that 
for  their  own  reputation's  sake  the  affair  roust  be 
hushed  up  and  the  reappearance  of  the  actress 
upon  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Francais  effected 
by  an  arrangement  ^  V  amiablt. 

With  what  success  the  oTortures  were  made 
nppears  from  the  following  notice,  taken  from 
the  ConsHtuitunmd  of  the  9th  instant. 

**  Mdlle.  Rachel  hopes,  it  is  said,  that  her  heakh 
will  permit  her  reappearance  at  the  French  Thea- 
tre on  Saturday  next.  She  will  appear  as  Ca- 
mille  in  the  Horace  of  Comeille." 

On  Saturday  morning  the  gay  colored  plac- 
ards of  the  Theatre  Francais,  posted  up  at  the 
theatre  itself,  upon  the  boulevards,  and  all  over 
the  city  announced  certainly  the  fact.  Imme- 
diately the  ticket  office  was  besieged  by  appli- 
cants for  the  places  which  the  rules  of  the  thea- 
tre permit  to  be  sold  beforehand ;  and  at  midday 
eommenced  the  queue*  for  the  purchase  of  pit- 
tickets  and  such  others  as  can  only  be  had  at  the 
doors  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening. 

Many  a  one  stood  that  day  for  seven  mortal 
hours  near  the  door  of  the  French  Theatre,  in 
order  to  make  sore  of  a  seat  to  witness  the  re- 
appearance of  the  illustrious  tragidienne.  I  was 
myself  not  among  the  last :  and  took  my  place 

*  La  qmm  (the  tail)  it  the  term  applied  to  the  long  line,  in 
rows  of  two  by  two/ which  is  formed,  under  the  supervision 
of  police  officers,  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres  by  persons  of 
both  sexes  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  doors.  When  a 
favorite  actor  is  to  appear  or  a  favorite  piece  to  be  played, 
these  tails,  in  winding  folds,  extend  to  a  hundred  or  more 
yards  in  length.  Order  is  strictly  maintained,  and  the  role, 
Jini  comt  Jbrtt  terttd,  rigidly  observed.  If  a  late  oomer 
presumes  to  take  too  advanced  a  position  in  the  line,  all 
behind  him  inataully  and  loudly  protest,  shouting  "  i  la 
queue!  d  la  queue T  A  policeman  comes  up,  the  offender  is 
pointed  out  and  promptly  ejected.  He  goes  off,  or  takes 
his  position  at  tlM  and  of  the 


iii  the  quern  a  full  hour  and  a  half  before  the 
opening  of  the  door. 

It's  very  trying  to  one's  patience  and  000*0 
legs,  the  being  compelled  to  stand  in  the  same 
spot  for  so  long  a  time.  I  had  occasion  repeat* 
edly  to  try  the  old  fashioned  expedients  of  throw- 
ing the  weight  of  the  body  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  then  on  both  equally. 
Most  of  those  in  advance  of  me  whiled  away  the 
time  by  the  reading  of  newspapers  or  hooka, 
which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring 
with  them.  Such  as  came  in  parties  were  enr- 
gaged  in  conversation.  I  had  placed  a  copy  of 
Comeille  in  my  pocket :  and  anmsed  myself  with 
reading  the  tragedy  which  I  was  not  destined  to 
see  played  that  evening. 

"  One  parterre!"  said  I  thrusting  my  hand  wiA 
a  two-franc  piece  between  the  fingers  into  the 
small  hole  through  which  tickets  were  bought 
and  passed. 

**A11  sold.  Monsieur!"  was  the  reply.  My 
band  was  withdrawn  and  instead  of  passing  in 
I  passed  out,  and  not  in  the  most  amiable  mood. 

It  was  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of  plea- 
sure— ^why  deny  it  ? 

**  Homo  sum,"  &c. 

that  I  marked  the  long  line — ^three  or  four  hun- 
dred— of  those  who,  behind  me,  were  slowly 
making  their  way  to  the  door  and  ticket-office. 
And  I  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  how  many  of 
them  were  fated  to  the  same  disappointment  with 
myself:  for  single  gentlemen  usually  prefer  a 
seat  in  the  pit.    Ladies  are  not  admitted  there. 

Camilie  is  one  of  Rachel's  favorite  characters. 
It  is  that  in  which  she  made  her  debut  in  the  Thea- 
tre Francais  on  the  12th  June,  1838. 

On  that  eveniug  no  eager  crowd  thronged  the 
doors  in  honor  of  the  youthful  dehutante.  It  was 
known  that  a  young  Israelite,  Rachel,  was  to 
make  her  first  appearance :  but  her  genius  had 
not  yet  revealed  itself  to  the  world.  Rachel 
was  not  yet  a  magnet  of  powerful  attraction : 
and  many  were  the  unoccupied  seats,  and  sad  to 
see  the  vacant  boxes  that  night  in  the  French 
theatre.  Not  many  of  the  lovers  of  French 
tragedy  can  boast  that  they  were  present  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  now  illustrious  actress. 
Some  were  certainly  there— old  kdbituee  of  the 
theatre — ^who  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
be  present  at  every  representation, — who  knew 
not  where  else  to  spend  the  evening — and  were 
in  place  every  night  just  as  surely  as  the  lamps 
themselves  or  any  other  fixture  of  the  establiah- 
ment.  These  groaned  in  advance  over  the  mur- 
der which  they  supposed  was  about  to  be  dona 
upon  their  favorite  author.  The  critics  too,  ma- 
chanicaUy  as  it  were,  and  by  the  force  of  habit, 
were  present.    They  had  writlen  already  for  tha 
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mmrrow's  journals  their  unfavorable  articles,  be- 
vuliiig  for  the  fiftieth  time  the  want  of  worthy 
imerpreten  for  the  noble  pages  of  Comeille 
and  Racine,  and  striving  to  evince  in  some 
new  form  their  oft  repeated  belief  in  the  decline 
of  the  French  Theatre. 

Bnt  they  did  not  publish  their  articles. 

The  curtain  rises. 

After  a  short  scene  between  Sabine  and  Julie, 
CoMttUe  enters. 

It  is  Rachel.  The  pupil  of  the  heavy,  cold, 
artificial  Saint- Aulaire,  has  commenced  her  ca- 
reer as  the  greatest  tragic  actor  of  her  day. 

Her  noble,  calm,  and  truly  tragic  air,  her  pale 
asd  strongly  marked  oval  face,  earnest,  thought- 
fnl  and  steeped  in  grief  |ill  it  was  even  painful  to 
behold,  arrested  at  once  every  gaze  and  held  the 
audience  in  breathless  suspense. 

The  confidence  and  joy  inspired  by  the  deceit- 
ful words  of  the  oracle  had  vanished.  Camille 
had  paased  a  restless  night,  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams.  Rome  and  Alba  were  at  war.  After 
long  continued  hostilities,  with  various  success, 
the  day  had  arrived  which  was  to  decide  the  issue 
of  the  war.  Rome  or  Alba  w  as  now  to  be  finally 
sidjttgated.  The  armies  were  in  presence  both 
eager  for  the  fight.  Her  brothers,  the  Horatii 
were  in  the  Roman  army — ^her  lover  one  of  the 
Cariatii  in  the  Alban.  Much  that  she  loved  as 
woman,  all  that  she  loved  as  Roman  was  in  one 
camp— what  she  loved  most  as  woman  was  in 
the  other  camp.  To  whichever  side  victory  in- 
clined, for  her,  unspeakable  grief  was  the  certain 
portion. 

Sabine  retires,  leaving  Camille  alone  with 
Julie. 

She  commences : 

**  Qtt*  elle  a  tort  de  voQloirqae  je  toui  entretienne ! 
Croit  elle  ma  doulenr  moins  rive  que  la  sienne, 
£c  que,  ploa  intensiUe  iL  de  si  grands  malheors, 
A  nee  tristet  diseoars  je  m^le  motns  de  plears  ?** 

From  that  moment  her  success  was  certain, 
her  triumph  completD.  She  proceeded  amid  a 
stillness  that  was  almost  unearthly  to  the  cIosq 
of  the  scene.  Till  then — the  best  proof  of  her 
power — the  charmed  audience  forgot  to  applaud. 
But  then !  oh  then !  there  was  not  a  form  of  ex- 
travagance in  which  it  was  possible  for  French 
enthusiasm  to  express  itself,  that  was  not  found 
inadequate  to  the  occasion ! 

Talma*  Mars,  Georges,  never  provoked  the 
like.  She  took  from  that  night  position  as  an 
actress,  which,  if  she  still  occupies,  it  is  be- 
cause she  has  found  it  impossible  to  get  higher. 
It  was  Camille  herself — the  antique  Camille — 
the  very  personification  of  the  creation  of  Cor- 
neille. 
.  «"  Then,*^  exclaims  a  French  eulogist*  "  Trar 


gedy  burst  from  the  sepulchre  in  which  she  lay, 
and  displayed  herself  triumphant  to  a  generation 
which  had  outraged  her." 

It  has  indeed  never  been  my  lot  to  see  a  tragic 
actor  whom  I  think  the  equal  of  Rachel.  Her 
voice  has  a  power,  her  tones  a  thrilling  quality, 
that  I  have  heard  no  where  else.  Her  declama- 
tion is  tasteful,  elegant,  just,  unforced,  void  of  all 
extravagance,  but  expressive  as  occasion  requires 
of  deepest,  fiercest,  tenderest  passion.  Her  ges- 
tures, few  and  simple,  are  more  eloquent  even 
than  her  words,  apparently  the  spontaneous 
prompting  of  natuiQ^,  of  which  the  actress  her- 
self is  unconscious.  She  has  a  perfect  concep- 
tion of  her  parts  and  a  rare  power  of  identifica- 
tion. Her  bearing  and  manner  are  replete  with 
grace,  decorum  and  tragic  dignity — no  exagger- 
ation and  foaming  rant — ^no  starts  except  when 
the  occasion  so  calls  for  them,  that  every  apec- 
tator  in  pit,  box  and  gallery,  is  fully  prepared  to 
start  with  her. 

Rachel  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  Canton  of 
Argon.  She  is  born  of  very  obscure  Jewish  pa- 
rents. Her  family  name  is  Felix,  Her  early 
life,  till  the  age  of  eleven  yeanK  was  that  of  a 
vagabond  mendicant  singing-giri.  There  are 
thousands  who  remember  to  have  seen  her  in 
Lyons,  (France,)  clothed  in  rags,  strolling  over 
tli|^  city,  guitar  in  hand,  singing  in  the  Caf^  and 
public  squares,  and  gathering  fi*om  the  street  the 
sous  which  contemptuous  charity  threw  upon  the 
pavement.  This  of  course  no  sensible  person 
would  remember  to  her  discredit,  or  impute  to 
her  as  a  disgrace.  I  mention  it  simply  as  a  bio- 
graphical fact.  She  early  evinced  an  inclination 
for  the  stage ;  and  was  placed  for  several  years 
under  the  tuition  of  M.  Saint-Aulaire.  She 
played  in  one  of  the  minor  and  very  obscure  the- 
atres of  the  capital  with  such  promise,  that  sev- 
eral theatrical  gentlemen,  taking  an  interest  in 
her,  procured  for  their  protegee  in  October,  18d6| 
.admission  into  the  Conservatoire,  where  she  prof- 
ited by  the  lectures  of  the  famous  8am$oH^  who 
soon  distinguished  her  from  the  crowd  of  m^dto- 
ert  capacities  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

On  leaving  the  Conservatoire,  in  1837,  Ra- 
chel connected  herself  with  the  theatre  of  the 
GymnoM  of  Paris.  She  soon,  however,  left  that 
theatre  and  took  an  engagement  in  the  Tkeatrt 
FraneaU^  making  her  debuty  as  mentioned  above* 
on  the  12th  June,  1838.  There  she  has  won  her 
fame  and  her  fortune.  With  it  she  is  identified ; 
and  wUl  doubtless  remain  connected,  in  spite  of 
little  differences  like  that  with  which  we  com- 
menced this  notice,  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
professional  career. 

The  family,  Felix,  would  seem  to  have  devo- 
ted itself  entirely  to  the  stage  since  the  brilliant 
success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  one  of 


its  members.  She  has  a  younger  brother,  Ra- 
phael, a  member  of  the  company  of  the  French 
Theatre.  He  performed  with  her  oh  Saturday 
the  part  of  Curiace,  lorer  of  CamilU,  An  elder 
sister,  Sarahs  and  two  younger  sisters,  Rebecca 
I  and  Dinah,  the  last  only  twelve  years  of  age,  are 
also  upon  the  boards  of  Paris.  There  are  sot- 
oral  more  still  younger  coming  on— destined  all 
it  is  said  to  the  stage.  Only  one  of  the  family 
has  as  yet  evinced  more  dian  mediocre  talent, 
and  will  probably  never  merit  higher  praise  than 
that  of  being  respectable  in  their  profession. 

The  Bonaparte  family  pi^uced  but  one  Na- 
poleon. The  Felix  family  will  produce  but  one 
Rachel. 

France,  the  world,  produced  but  one  Napoleon 
at  a  time.  Fifty  years  hence  the  same  will  prob- 
ably be  said  of  Rachel. 

Her  return  to  the  stage,  after  this  short  es- 
trangement, was  hailed  on  Saturday  with  trans- 
ports of  welcome  hardly  less  enthusiastic  than 
those  which  signalized  her  first  appearance ;  and 
her  representation  of  the  various  passions  which 
by  turns  agitate  Camille— love,  patriotism,  grief, 
despair,  fury — ^were  worthy  of  Rachel.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  was  present.  He  oc- 
cupied the  former  royal  box.  His  entry  was 
hailed  from  pit,  box  and  gallery  with  highly  grat- 
ifying tokens  of  respect. 

He  was  present,  too,  occupying  the  royal  box 
at  the  recent  opening  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Va- 
rious reports  had,  for  the  last  six  weeks,  been  agi- 
tating the  music-loving  public  of  Paris,  with  res- 
pect to  the  opening  of  the  Italian  Opera  this  sea- 
son. It  was  asserted,  till  a  very  few  days  be- 
fore the  opening,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
had  been  found  insuperable,  and  that  Lablache 
and  Alboni  were  about  to  take  their  flight  from 
Paris  to  London.  This  was  fortunately  not  all 
true.  jRoncont,  the  celebrated  baryton,  has  as- 
sumed the  difficult  task  of  manager;  and  aided 
by  Lablache  and  Alboni,  he  hopes  to  maintaini 
the  ancient  reputation  of  the  opera.  The  house 
was  crowded  to  excess  with  all  that  Paris  con- 
tains of  the  beautiful,  brilliant  and  illustrious.  La 
Centrtntola  was  the  opera  chosen  for  the  occa- 
sion.   It  was  fepeated  again  on  Thursday  night. 

Lablache  is  astounding  in  the  role  of  Dan  Mag- 
f4fSoo.  The  great  artiste  unites  as  nnger  and 
actor  qualities  the  most  opposite  and  apparently 
incompatible.  His  voice,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  terrible  that  ever  thundered  in  a  thea- 
tre, can  suddenly  change  its  tone  and  with  equal 
facility  emit  the  plaintive  wailings  or  give  utter- 
ance to  the  tender  hopes  of  melting  love.  Now, 
it  pours  forth  with  overwhelming  volume,  roaring, 
mslung,  crushing,  like  Niagara's  **hell  of  wa- 
ters :"  and  anon,  it  charms  the  sense,  like  the 
bubbling  iNTOok  that  solieits  its*«parkling  way 


through  the  green  and  sunlit  valley.  Comic 
some  of  his  toUm^  as  Amal  himself,  let  the  occasioa 
be  presented,  and  Lablache  promptly  becoaiep 
dignified,  impassioned,  tragic,  sublime.  See 
him  in  one  of  his  comic  moods,  and  Cervantes  for 
his  Sancho,  Shakspeare  for  his  FalstalT,  would 
have  envied  that  jovial  face  and  figure  :  but  see 
him  in  Assur,  or  hear  the  father  of  Desdemona 
vent  his  fearful  malediction,  and  that  comic  face 
is  clothed  with  terror.  You  tremble,  shudder, 
shrink  before  his  wrath. 

Mdlle.  Alboni  is  building  worthily  and  rapidly 
the  reputation  of  which  she  laid  so  broadly  the 
foundation  last  year.  Her  stature  and  person 
do  not  accord  exactly  with  our  idea  of  little  Cin* 
derella ;  but  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  her  sing- 
ing, particularly  in  the  final  nates,  makes  us  soon 
forget  that.  Her  voice  is  as  clear,  fresh  and  sil- 
very as  ever ;  now  replete  with  every  feminine 
quality,  and  now  of  almost  masculine  tone  and 
strength.  Her  utterance  is  of  the  same  marvellous 
facility.  She  sings  like  a  bird;  pouring  forth 
the  most  various  harmony  without  the  slightest 
effort.  She  has  but  to  open  her  mouth,  and  it 
gushes  forth  not  as  if  it  were  sent  out,  but  as  if  it 
would  eoimt^  as  if  it  could^ni  help  coming.  She  is 
cold.  She  does  lack  animation,  feeUpg,  passion, 
both  in  face  and  manner.  It  was  her  fault  last 
year.  I  remark  no  change  in  this.  There  she 
stands  uttering  music;  delighting,  thrilling,  as- 
tonishing, racking  all  within  the  sound  of  her 
voice — ^herself  unmoved !  I  could  not  help  com* 
paring  her  to  some  wondrously  constructed  mu- 
sical statue.  She  opens  her  mouth,  (the  spring 
is  touched,)  and  music  follows — mechanically. 

But  her  singing  is  so  chaste,  so  elegant,  so 
classic !  Why  don't  she  feel !  Why  will  she  not 
partake,  or  seem  to  partake,  the  emotion  she  ex- 
cites in  her  audience! 

Quote  Horace  to  her, 

**  si  f  is  me  flere  dolendum  est 
Primam  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  taa  me  inrprtonia  Isedent," 

she  mocks  at  your  Latin  and  defies  you  to 
**  sleep  or  to  laugh,^* 

La  Cenerentola  of  Rossini  is  perhaps  her  fa- 
vorite opera.  She  has  won  in  it  some  of  her 
most  glorious  triumphs,  and  not  the  least  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights  of  last  week. 
Her  marvellous  execution  of  the  difficult  rondo  in 
the  second  vtfit  produced  thunders  of  applause. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  opera  the  theatre  rang 
with  bravos  and  the  stage  was  covered  with  bo- 
quets  showered  upon  her  from  the  boxes. 

She  gratified  very  much  her  French  audience, 
by  volunteering  between  the  acts  a  couplet  com- 
mencing with 

"  Sslot,  oh  noble  France  l" 

from  the  2Dd  Aet  of  '*La  Fillo4a  Regimeat.*' 
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which  ftho  sang  with  a  remaikably  correct  ac- 
cent. The  audience  were  pleased  with  the  com- 
pfiment,  but  Alboni  lacks  the  fire,  energy  and 
mnd  neceeaary  to  give  foil  effect  to  that  thrill- 
oagair. 

ApropoaAe  la  Generentola!  It.  is — a  little 
disguised  tiP»e  sure  by  the  fashionable  dress  in 
wittch  she  presents  herself — ^the  earliest  acquaint* 
aaee  of  your  own  childhood,  the  earliest  acquaint- 
ance of  your  grandmothw's  childhood,  and  per- 
haps of  your  great  grandmother's — ^it  is  Ckuk- 
vtOa^orikeGian  Slipptr. 

This  you  probably  knew  before.  But  do  you 
know  the  origin  of  Cinderella,  or  the  Glass  Slip- 
per t  and  how  very,  very  old  is  the  story,  which 
is  known  by  heart,  and  whose  repetition  has  so 
sAen  excited  the  ifliagination  and  sjrmpathies  of 
•▼eiy  child  in  the  land  ? 

rU  ten  you. 

Once  upon  a  time — ^but  I  am  writing  history 
and  must  specify  the  date — ^two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  there  lived  a  young 
Grecian  woman,  a  fellow  slave  with  iGsop,  (him 
of  the  fables.)  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Samos. 
Her  name  was  Rhodope. 

I  have  say  Rhodope  was  young.  She  was 
also  gay,  wild,  adventurous,  pleasure-loving  and 
exceedingly  beautiful.  But  what  she  was  most 
proud  of  was  her  tiny  foot.  It  was  the  marvel 
of  Samoa. 

It  is  not  surprinng  that  Rhodope  should  soon 
cease  to  be  the  fellow  slave  of  iEsop  at  the  Sa- 
mian  Courts  or  that  after  a  few  years  and  a  se- 
ries of  adventures  the  lovely  and  spirited  girl 
should  find  herself  in  the  capital  of  die  distant, 
wealthy  and  luxurious  kingdom  of  Egypt.  She 
was  very  probably  just  such  another  as  the  Lola 
Montea,  or  Countess  of  Landsfeld  of  the  present 
day,  she  who  a  year  or  two  ago  was  playing  so 
distinguished  a  part  at  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria.  At  any  rate,  their  histories  are  not  al- 
together dissimilar.  The  chronicle  avers  .that 
Rhodope  was  one  day  bathing  in  the  Nile,  when 
an  eagle  stooped  in  his  flight  and  bore  off  in  his 
talons  one  of  her  sandals  which  were  lying  om 
the  bank.  He  dropped  it,  says  the  story,  (one 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  her  old 
friend  .£sop  were  the  writer  of  the  story,)  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  Psammetichus,  who  was  enjoy- 
ing the  evening  bresKe  upon  the  terraces  of  his 
palace  in  Memphis. 

The  astonished  king  picked  up  the  sHpper, 
gased,  admired,  loved.  It  was  impossible  that  so 
■nail  a  slipper  could  fit  more  than  one  foot.  He 
ordered  instant  search  to  be  made  for  the  owner, 
and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  she  whose  foot 
that  sandal  would  fit  should  become  his  wife  and 
thacrownedquaeBofEgypt.  Theaifstariousslip- 
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where  all  the  young  women  of  Egypt  were  free 
to  exanun%  envy  and  try  it.  For  wedcs  it  was 
the  amusement  of  the  courtiers  to  watch  the  nu- 
merous young  women  who  daily  left  the  palace 
veiled  and  limping.  At  last  Rhodope  was  <fis- 
covered.  The  firiendly  historian  does  not  assert 
that  she  facilitated  the  discovery.  She  easBy 
put  on  the  tiny  slipper  and  proved  that  she  was 
the  owner  of  it  by  producing  its  fellow. 

The  king  kept  his  word,  and  Rhodope  became 
his  wife  and  the  crowned  queen  of  Egypt* 

If  any  of  your  readers  should  be  iacndulouat 
or  should  desire  to  Ibam  more  minutely  the  hia* 
tory  of  Rhodope,  I  refer  them  to  the  works  of 
JSKan^  and  to  Strabo.  It  is  recorded  in  the  17th 
book  of  his  G^graphy. 

B«t  how  happens  it— inethinks  yon  ask — ^tfaat 
in  die  lapse  of  ages,  Rhodope's  slipper  has  been 
converted  into  glass?  ThA:  Rhodope  is  tha 
prototype  of  Cinderella  may  peiiiaps  be  admit'- 
tad ;  but  only  the  wondering  creduUty  of  child- 
hood can  believe  that  either  Rhodope  or  Cinde- 
rella ever  wore  a  real  giasi  slipper. 

At  the  risk  of  destroying  half  the  charm  which, 
in  the  mind  of  children,  invests  die  veritable  but 
mysterious  glass  slipper,  I  will  venture  the  fol* 
lowing  explanation. 

Suppose,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
tkft  story  of  CindereUoy  or  the  Qla$9  BUpptr^  waa 
introduced  into  the  nurseries  of  England,  through 
France.  The  French  for  glass  slipper,  is  *'  pan* 
toufle  de  eerrv.** 

So  far  as  pronunciadon  and  the  ear  are  con* 
cemed,  **  pantoufle  de  verre"  and  "  pantoufle  de 
tMiir"  are  the  same. 

Suppose  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  mode  of 
wridng  it,  but  that  in  process  of  time,  partly  fi'om 
ignorance  and  pardy,  to  render  the  story  more 
capdvadng  to  children,  verre  came  to  be  gener- 
ally substituted  for  voir  in  the  popular  mind  and 
language.  At  this  point  of  corruption.  La  jnm* 
totf^  dt  verre  crossed  the  channel  and  was  trana- 
lated  of  course  by  the  word  gta$9  slipper. 

The  term  tatr  in  heraldry  signifies  one  of  the 
furs  employed  in  blazonry.  It  represents  the 
skin  of  a  small  squirrel. 

Now  the  skin  of  a  squirrel,  pro^rly  prepared, 
is  no  very  unfit  thing  to  make  a  slipper  of,  and 
until  some  better  proof  than  nursery  traditiona 
shall  be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  I  must  persist 
in  believing  that  the  proper  name  of  the  story,  is 
Bhodope^  or  the  SqmrrelrSJdn  SHpper* 

After  all,  if  I  ever  have  a  son,  I  dare  say,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  be  bid  enough  to  understand  me, 
I  shall  be  often  caught  with  my  boy  upon  my  kneot 
teaching  him  the  marveUous  old  story  of  Ctmie* 
lienor  the  OkuM  Slipper, 

The  Hoapkals  and  TtieatMa  of  FariSv-iat* 
^^ish  u  dM  im  Umh  yon  waalff 
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iHundly  B«ppo0e  to  meet  opon  the  same  ground 
■ad  to  pooBOM  clashing  interests,,  hare  been  since 
the  revolution  aad  are  still  at  daggers'  points. 

It  happens  in  this  wise : 

During  the  late  reign,  the  various  theatres  were 
beund  to  pay  over  weekly,  if  not  nightly,  from 
9  to  11  per  cent,  of  their  gross  receipts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hospitals.  The  tax  was  cheerfully 
submitted  to,  for  dieir  receiptft  were  then  ample. 
The  good  people  of  Paris  in  those  days  had  no 
I  processions,  ^fneulet,  clubs  and  banquets  to  amuse 
them  of  evenings,  and  were  compelled  to 
seek  emotion  and  banish  eiinui  in  the  moving 
scenes  of  the  theatre.  The  French  have  no  idea 
of  domestic  enjoyment  as  we  and  the  English 
understand  it.  An  evening  at  home  is  univer- 
sally voted  a  horrible  bore. 

But  die  revolution  of  February  came;  and 
the  farces,  comedies  and  tragedies  which  were 
now  daily  and  nightly  enacted  in  the  streets, 
public  dubs,  &c.,  established  a  ruinous  rivalry 
with  the  regular  theatres, — ^to  the  effect  that 
their  benches  were  completely  deserted.  In  the 
course  of  the  three  months  following  February, 
neariy  all  the  theatres  were  compelled  to  close 
their  doors ;  the  receipts  frequently  not  paying 
one  fourth  of  the  expenses. 

They  promptly  took  advantage  of  the  anar- 
chy succeeding  the  prodamadon  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  refused  payment  of  the  onerous  and  now 
intolerable  tribute  levied  by  the  hospitals.  The 
managers  and  hospital  committees  were  at  open 
war.  Violent  seizures  were  repeatedly  made. 
The  result  was  a  compromise  by  which  one  party 
agreed  to  pay  and  the  other  to  receive  1  per  cent, 
dll  Ist  November  last.  From  November  to  Jan- 
uary 3  per  cent,  was  received.  Under  the  rule 
of  Gavaignac,  the  usual  street  amusements  and 
club  scenes  were  severely  restricted  and  the  the- 
atres began  to  be  repeopled.  Order  and  law 
seemed  still  more  likely  to  have  sway  under 
Louis  Napoleon.  The  hospital  committees  con- 
sequendy  rose  in  their  demands  and  had  the  bold- 
ness to  demand  from  the  1st  of  this  month  5  of 
the  10  per  cent,  to  which  they  were  legally  enti- 
ded :  and  expressed  their  determination  to  in- 
voke if  necessary  the  arm  of  the  law  to  obtain 
payment  of  the  same.  The  managers  have  been 
compelled  to  succumb.  They  now  nighdy  pay 
over  to  the  hospital-receivers  die  5  per  cent.,  but 
they  protest  and  appeal  to  the  public  against  their 
oppressors,  dedaring  that  their  receipts  cannot 
yet  bear  so  heavy  a  charge. 

Yet  one  would  hardly  believe  that  with  the 
state  of  theatrical  affairs  indicated  above,  co- 
mtisted  the  following  facte,  which  the  Theatrical 
Review  of  1848  proves  to  be  true.  It  shows  an 
nedvlty  among  dramatic  authors  amid  the  stir- 
tmg  sceB0s  of  poiidcal  revolution  which  I  could 


not  have  anticipated.  During  the  lastyear  there 
were  produced  upon  the  Parisian  boards  178  new 
Vaudevilles,  35  new  Drames,  26  Comedies,  13 
Operas,  2  Tragedies,  11  Pantomimes,  1  Mystere, 
and  1  Etude — in  all  267  new  pieces.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  these  concurred  180  authors  and  15  com- 
posers. Among  the  authors  M.  Clairville  figures 
as  the  most  fruitful.  He  attaches  his  name  to 
20  Vaudevilles.  But  one  novelty  was  produced 
by  the  Italian  Opera.  It  was  Andrtmo  a  ParigU 
by  Rossini.  The  French  Opera  gave  1  ballet- 
pantoviime  by  Ad.  Adam ;  1  opera  and  1  ballet 
by  Benoit ;  Eden,  a  mystery^  by  Felicien  David ; 
and  1  opera  by  Clapisson.  Scribe,  Lafont  and 
others  wrote  15  new  pieces  for  the  Theatre  do 
la  Republique  (French  Theatre.)  The  Odeon, 
the  Vaudeville,  the  Vari6t6s,  the  Gymnase,  the 
Theatre  Montansier,  (ci-devant  Palais  Royal,) 
and  the  Beaumarchais  produced  from  22  to  26 
new  pieces  each. 

W.  W.  M. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW-YORK. 

New-Yoek,  Feb.,  1849. 

I  design  te  send  you  each  month  from  this  me- 
tropolis of  commerce,  literature  and  the  arts,  a 
letter,  not  precisely  de  omnihus  rebtu  et  quUmsdam 
aliis,  but  still  **  various  that  the  ndnd  of  desultory 
man,  studious  of  change  and  pleased  with  nov- 
elty, may  be  indulged.*'  I  hope  that  I  shall  suc- 
ceed atleast  in  gratifying  the  curiosity  and  pleasing 
the  tastes  of  your  readers,  though -I  may  not,  as 
certain  of  your  correspondents  do,  inform  their  un- 
derstandings and  captivate  their  imaginations.  I 
am  an  ancient  correspondent  of  the  Messeng^ 
and  have  ever  taken  a  sincere  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess. I  rejoice  that  it  is  now  conducted  under 
auspices  so  favorable  to  ite  permanent  welfare, 
and  I  say  **  macte  virtute"  with  a  cordial  good- 
will and  a  desire  to  assist  you  according  to  my 
ability.  You  see  that  I  am  but  poor  at  a  preface, 
and  you  may  find  me  somewhat  awkward  at  the 
beginning  of^y  epistles,  but  I  shall  improve, 
sir — ^I  shall  improve  as  I  fall  into  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  those  who  feel  both  a  pride 
and  a  pleasured  sustaining  worthily  a  periodi- 
cal which  is  admired  in  the  Noith  and  cherished 
by  the  South. 

Before  this  letter  shall  reach  you,  you  will  have 
received  and  noticed  the  first  two  volumes  of  Ma- 
canlay's  History  of  England,  published  by  the 
Htrpert  in  m  neat,  and  I  might  add»  haadfooM 
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r,  were  it  not  that  each  page  is  sadly  diafig- 
■red  by  being  set  in  a  frame  of  **  column  rales," 
as  prmtera  call  those  formal  lines  that  frame  each 
prin tad  area.    No  standard  book  should  affect 
the  fariiion  of  illustrated  volumes.     This  attempt 
at  ornament  is  very  much  out  of  taste.    But  it 
la  better  that  the  externals  of  a  book  should  be 
•o  marred  than  that  the  matter  should  be  de- 
Ibmed  by  such  fhonographic  orthography,  as 
dieae  publishers,  Noah  Webster  duct^  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what 
right  an  author  is  forced  to  spell  according  to  the 
whims  of  printers,  proof-readers  or  booksellers. 
It  is  just  as  impertinent  to  alter  Mr.  Macaulay's 
evthography,  as  it  would  have  been  to  change 
hia  language  or  invert  his  style.    If  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  priors  to  spell  traveller  with  two  *  Ps,  and  to 
put  the  letter  'e'  in  theatre  after  the  *  r*  instead  of 
before  it,  b  it  not  a  piece  of  presumption  to  com- 
pel him  to  give  sanction  to  such  spelling  as  trcm- 
tkr  and  tkeaUr  ?    Perhaps  this  correct  and  clas- 
•ie  author  abominates  all  innovations  on  the  pu- 
rity of  his  mother-tongue,  how  then  must  be  be 
shocked  at  seeing  the  absurd  perversions  which 
he  is  made  to  father  by  his  American  sponsors ! 
In  my  judgment  it  is  high  time  these  unwar- 
rantable liberties  were  frowned  down  by  the  crit- 
ics.   They  are  most  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste. 
They  are  mutilations  of  **  Chatham^s  language." 
They  put  one  in  mind  of  those  cuts  and  scratches, 
rade  carvings  of  names  and  initials,  which  are 
aeen  on  the  benches  and  statues  and  fountain- 
nrns  in  our  public  squares.    They  ought  to  be 
repressed  and  punished  by  a  literary  and  artistic 
police. 

Phonography  or  the  art  of  writing  by  sounds,  or 
according  to  aural  impressions,  is  a  great  and  val- 
uable discovery  in  reporting — ^in  every  way  su- 
perior to  stenography :  no  one  can  deny  that, 
who  has  seen  the  wonderful  velocity  and  strict 
aeenracy  with  which  the  most  rapid  speaker's 
words  may  be  transferred  to  paper.  It  may  be 
called  the  daguerreotype  of  sound.  But  to  un- 
dertake by  a  new  alphabet  and  constant  elisions 
of  letters  to  substitute  it  for  our  beautiful  and 
symmetrical  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and 
printed,  ia  even  a  greater  absurdity  than  it  would 
be  to  throw  away  all  drawing,  and  sketching  in 
oil  or  water  colors  and  engraving,  and  make  ex- 
clusive use  of  those  instruments  which  by  the 
aid  of  the  sun  fix  faces  and  landscapes  on  a  sur- 
&ee  of  polished  metal.  Or  to  make  use  of  a 
better  illustration,  we  might  as  well  build  square 
pine  boxes,  or  plain  brick  walls,  instead  of  using 
frieze  and  architrave,  column  and  arch,  on  the 
outside  of  our  dwellings.  In  fact,  the  orthogra- 
1^  of  a  language  may  be  esteemed  its  oraa- 
BMutal  architecture.  As  our  English  is  now 
ip^od,  it  it  hannofiioas,  elegant,  classical,  spring- 


ing from  just  elements  founded  on  reason,  erected 
with  taste  :  strip  it,  cut  it  down,  mutilate  it,  amd 
it  becomes  a  shapeless,  ugly  mass  of  incongnd" 
ties.  Moreover  it  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  every 
fresh  innovator ;  the  very  materials  wiU  soon  be 
cast  aside,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  it  will  be  re- 
solved back  into  barbarism,  and  exist  only  as  a 
language  of  signs,  a  mere  system  of  hieroglyph- 
ics. The  advocates  of  progress  in  this  matter 
seem  to  desire  to  progress  backward  and  to  re- 
duce our  present  letters  to  the  diagrams  a»d  fig- 
ures of  the  Egyptians. 

But  to  return  to  Harper's  edition  of  Macaulay. 
The  typography  and  paper  are  highly  creditable; 
the  eye  reposes  luxuriously  upon  them,  and  mid- 
dle-aged gentlemen  are  not  reminded  of  specta- 
cles. Of  the  book  itself  I  couki  not  speak  be- 
fittingly  without  going  into  an  extended  review. 
It  is  very  fine  and  spirited  in  its  style,  original 
and  impressive  in  its  opinions.  It  abounds  widi 
frequent  passages  that  teem  with  eloquence.  It 
is  more  chaste  and  subdued  than  its  author's  mis- 
cellaneous papers,  but  is  still  vivacious  and  en- 
tertaining. The  narrative  has  the  interest  of  a 
most  skilfully  managed  romance.  That  mind 
must  be  duller  than  the  fat  weed  which  grows 
on  Lethe's  bank,  which  could  not  follow  thiiT 
river-like  flow  of  thoughts  and  words  through  all 
their  grand  or  graceful  windings. 

To  the  young  the  study  of  history  is  often  an 
irksome  task.  Recounters  of  facts  think  not 
enough  of  induing  with  the  charms  of  a  culti- 
vated style  the  results  of  their  researches.  Hume, 
with  all  his  clearness,  is  often  dry — to  say  nothing 
of  his  one-sidedness  and  skepticism.  Gibbon  is  too 
lofty  and  ornate;  the  movements  of  his  style  have 
too  much  grandeur  and  precision  to  be  attractive. 
He  is  another  infidel  too,  whose  views  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  without  a  sentiment  of 
distrust.  Macaulay  baa  all  the  lucklity  of  the 
one  and  enough  of.  the  ornaments  of  the  other. 
He  has  too  a  keen  and  polished  wit  a  quick  and 
apprehensive  insight,  a  felicitous  fancy,  a  deep 
faith  in  whatsoever  is  pure  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report.  By  the  young,  therefore,  he  wiU 
be  loved  as  well  as  admired ;  he  will  win  their 
confidence  no  less  than  dieir  homage ;  they  will, 
moreover,  be  attracted  by  his  example  and  reve- 
lations to  the  study  of  ancient  and  contempora- 
neous histories.  For  the  latter  reason,  even  if 
his  intrinsic  merits  were  less  eminent  than  they 
are, .  I  would  cordially  commend  this  book  to 
those  whose  charge  it  is  to  train  and  elevate  the 
minds  of  youth. 

Mr.  Richard  Hildreth,  a  gentleman  of  learning 
and  abilities — a  counsellor  at  law  and  once  editor 
of  a  leading  daily  journal  in  Boston,  has  been  for 
&Y9  years  past  engaged  in  writing  out  from  a 
great  variety  of  materials,  derived  from  numer- 
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oiw  iourcea,  a  liutory  of  the  Unilad  States.  He 
hae  completed  hie  work  from  the  int  age  of  the 
country  to  die  adoption  of  the  Federal  Conetito- 
tion.  This  part  wiQ  be  comprised  in  three  toI- 
umes,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  publishers. 
The  second  part*  which  will  occupy  three  vol- 
umes  mozov  will  begin  with  the  government  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  conclude  with  Gren- 
eral  Taylor's  administration.  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  task  will  be  faithfully  and  skilfully  exe- 
cuted. Mr.  Hildreth*s  mind  is  void  of  all  sec- 
tional prejudices.  He  will  treat  aU  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  with  fairness  and  honesty. 
As  he  is  a  scholar,  reliance  may  be  felt  in  the 
style  and  manner  in  which  he  will  accomplish 
his  important  and  difficult  undertaking. 

Is  it  not  a  singular  fact,^  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  mighty  advancement  of  our  country  in  the 
Science  of  government,  in  mechanics,  in  the  arts, 
in  literature,  that  there  is  really  no  good,  thorough, 
comprehensive  history  written  as  such  a  history 
ought  to  be  written  ?  Bancroft  is  in  parts  excel- 
lent; but  he  wants  proportion.  He  is  very  full 
on  certain  points  and  slurs  over  others,  which 
are  equally  important.  ^  Besides  he  gives  undue 
prominence  to  topics,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
a  legitimate  connection  with  events  here.  Wa 
sometimes  suspect  him  of  a  desire  rather  to  dis- 
play the  minuteness,  extent  and  variety  of  his 
^jVtt  attwnients  than  to  perform  accurately  his 
incumbent  duties  as  a  historian.  Should  Mr. 
llildreth  supply  any  considerable  portion  of  that 
want  which  Mr.  Bancroft  leaves  as  he  found  it, 
(e  will  deserve  well  of  the  Republic. 
MMfc.  Putnam's  new  editions  of  the  works  of 
Washington  Irving  have  met  with  satisfactolry 
success.  These  works  are  now  scarcely  obtain- 
able in  any  other  accessible  shape,  certainly  in 
f  one  so  desirable.  Mr.  Putnam  publishes  them 
in  two  editions— -one  with  Mr.  Barley's  illustra- 
tions, another  without.  I  prefer  the  latter.  I 
have  a  high  respect  for  Mr.  Darley's  genius  in 
some  thing! :  but  I  do  not  think  he  enters  into  or 
rightly  judges  the  genius  of  Mr.  Irving.  There 
is  a  lack  of  delicacy  in  the  Ulustrations;  they 
are  broad  and  too  real  and  sometimes  show  a 
singular  disproportion  between  the  figures  and 
the  space  they  fill  in  the  picture. 

It  strikes  me — I  may  be  mistaken — but  it  seems 
to  pie  that  the\public  are  getting  tired  of  these 
pictorial  publicaiKms.  The  thing  has  been  over- 
done and  badly  don^s^  this  side  of  the  water. 
Our  attempts  of  the  kmd^re  imitations,  and  of 
that  kind  which  gods,  men  or  columns  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  tolerate.  Those  aruits  among  us  who 
tcj  to  make  original  drawings\are  so  few  that, 
even  if  they  possessed  more  aptness  than  they 
do,  they  would  fail  from  hurry  and  accumulation 
of  woik.    There  is  no  discovery  as  yet,  by  the 


use  of  which  one  hand  can  be  trained  to  do  tbs 
labor  of  a  hundred  hands.  In  England,  wbera 
etchers  and  sketchers  are  as  many  as  the  works 
they  embellish,  beautiful  or  facetious  books  are 
produced  that  can  truly  pretend  to  artistic  praise. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  doings  of  the  Etehing 
Club, — ^worthy  of  Italian  art  in  its  best  days. 
Look,  as  examples  of  humor,  to  the  caricatorea 
of  H.  B.  or  the  limnings  of  Cattermole.  In  the 
department  of  wit  and  caricature,  we  are  lamen- 
tably deficient.  Each  of  our  efibns  in  that  di- 
rection has  been  a  failure.  Was  there  ever  any 
thing  more  paltry  than  the  wood-cut  designs  in 
those  abortive  imitations  of  Punch,  called  **  Yan* 
kee  Doodle"  and  '*  John  Donkey"  ?  Could  aught 
more  despicable  be  imagined  than  the  political 
lithographed  caricatures  with  which  a  person  by 
the  name  of  Robinson  disgusts  the  not  too  fastid- 
ious citizens  of  Gotham  ?  We  ab<mnd  in  topics* 
but  we  lack  artists.  The  Yankee  peculiarities 
both  of  character  and  manners  have  yet  to  be 
described  both  by  pen  and  pencil. 

'« The  Literary  World,"  edited  by  Evert  A. 
Duyckinck,  one  of  our  ripest  scholars,  best  critics 
and  happiest  writers, — a  man  of  fine  taste,  a  re  alt 
lover  of,  and  an  able  commentator  on  old  English 
letters,  has  paid  you  recently  a  very  high  com^ 
pliment.    From  such  a  source  it  is,  let  me  assure, 
yon,  worth  having.    Pray  do  not  let  your  mod- 
esty prevent  you  from  publishing  it,  but  rather 
show  your  neighbors  what  our  most  disdnguiahed. 
Northern  editors  think  of  your  efforts  in  the  com-, 
mon  cause  of  American  literature. 

{From  th§  LiUrary  World  ofJanuMry  27.) 

**The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  which,; 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  White,  gained  so  high  and 
wide  a  reputation,  has  been  growing  in  attrac-i) 
tiveness  and  value  during  the  past  year.  Several^ 
of  its  former  popular  contributors  have  resumed 
their  labors  in  its  pages.  The  volume  just  closed^ 
contains  numerous  masterly  essays.  The  editor,* 
John  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  is  a  man  of  education 
and  promptitude,  and  is  engaged  heartily  in  ren- 
dering the  Messenger  a  reliable  exponent  of  the 
literature  of  the  day,  and  an  honor  to  the  South. 
The  new  volume  appears  in  an  entirely  new  and 
beautiful  typographical  dress,  and  contains  some 
articles  of  unusual  interest  carefully  elaborated 
and  characterized  by  the  best  skill  of  some  of 
our  ablest  writers.  It  is  due  to  the  gentleman 
who  is  devoting  his  time  and  abilities  so  energet- 
ically to  this  work,  to  tender  him  our  cordial  con- 
gratulations upon  the  eminent  success  which  has 
thus  far  attended  his  efforts,  and  our  earnest 
wishes  for  the  permanent  recognition  of  the  Mes- 
senger as  one  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
Union.  The  South  needs  an  organ  of  the  kind. 
Richmond  is  a  central  locality;  and  while  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Southern  public  will  take 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  promoting  the  interests 
ef  the  Messenger,  we  hope  that  our  Eastern  men 
of  letters,  and  especially  the  press,  will  encourage 
by  their  literaiy  aid  and  deserved  praise,  a  Jour- 
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■al  so  honorable  and  noeeflsary  to  the  adyance- 
nent  of  the  region  where  iticbieAy  circulatee, 
■ad  the  welfare  of  American  literatare." 

Yon  will  agree  with  me  thai  I  could  hardly 
doee  the  first  of  my  letters  more  agreeably  than 
bypweeatinga  delightful  jeu^esprtt,  embodied 
IB  eertain  lines  by  a  lady,  of  whose  genius  and 
aeeossplishments  we  feel  very  proud,  on  a  South- 
ern lady,  highly  celebrated  at  our  plaices  of  fash- 
ionable  resort  for  her  wit  and  humor. 

Do  not  think  the  verses  a  fair  exponent  of  what 
their  £ur  author  can  accomplish.  She  is  capable 
<tf  the  loftiest  ascents  as  weU  as  of  such  grace- 
M  little  flights  as  the  following : 

TO  MRS.  O.  W.  L.» 


BT  Mas 


Kin NET. 


Surely  thoQ  art  no  bird  of  nigbt — 

Tby/oce  thy  name  deniefft ; 
Save,  that  as  stars  make  evtoing  bright, 

So  do  thy  startit  eyes. 

Oh,  no !  Thoa*rt  not  a  moping  Owl 

Of  solitary  mood— 
Upon  life's  sanny  joys  to  scowl. 

And  o*er  its  evils  brood ! 

gave  that  the  Owl— Minerva's  bird- 
Hath  wisdom  in  his  thoaghtt 

And  be  that  hears  thee  speak,  hath  heaid 
What  wisdom's  goddess  tangbt. 

Bat  none  that  listen  to  thy  songs, 

EnijipiBiedt  will  allow 
That  screech-owl's  name  or  voiea  belongs 

To  songstress  such  as  thou ! 

No!  If  a  bift)  of  night  at  all. 

We  must  for  I  bee  disclaim 
What  thine  initials  say,  and  call 

The  NiOHTiNOALS  thy  name. 

•  lira.  OeUvia  Walton  Le  Vert 
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A   PASLB    POa    THE    CBXTICS.      MBW-TOBK 

PUTNAM. 

What  have  we  Americans  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
Satire?  *'The  Vision  of  Robeta,"  by  Langhton  Osbom,  is 
pmbably  oor  best  composition  of  the  kind :  hot,  in  saying 
tUs,  we  intend  no  excessive  commendation.  TrumbuU's 
slnmsy  and  imitative  work  is  scarcely  worth  mention— and 
then  we  have  Ualleck's  **  Croakers,"  local  and  ephemeral — 
but  what  is  there  besides  ?  Park  Benjamin  has  written  a 
clever  address,  with  the  title  "  Infatuation,**  and  Holmes 
has  an  occasional  aerap,  piquant  enough  in  its  way — ^but  we 
can  thilik  of  nothing  more  that  can  be  fairly  called  "  satire." 
Some  matters  we  have  produced,  to  be  aure,  which  were 
escellent  in  the  way  of  burlesque-^tbe  Poems  of  William 
Ellery  Channing,  for  eiample}— without  meanings  syllable 
that  was  not  utt^ly  solema  and  Mrious.    Odes,  fatll^ds, 


songs,  sonnets,  epics  and  epigmros,  possessed  of  this  unin- 
tentional excellence,  we  ahould  have  no  difficulty  in  desig- 
nating by  the  dozen ;  but  in  the  particular  of  direct  and 
obvious  satire,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  unaccounU 
ably  deficient. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  deficiency  arises  from  the 
want  of  a  auitable  field  for  satirical  display.  In  England, 
it  is  ^id,  satire  abounds,  because  the  people  there  find  a 
proper  taiyet  in  the  aristocracy,  whom  they  (the  people)  r^-^ 
gard  as  a  distinct  race  with  whom  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon ;  relishing  even  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  the  upper 
classes  with  a  gusto  undiminished  by  any  feeling  that  they 
(the  people)  have  any  concern  in  it.  In  Kusaia,  or  Austria, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  uiged,  satire  is  unknown ;  because 
there  is  danger  in  touching  the  aristocracy,  and  aelf-satir* 
would  be  odious  to  the  msss.  In  America,  also,  the  people) 
who  write  are,  it  is  maintained,  the  people  who  read :— thus 
in  satirising  the  people  we  satirise  only  ourselves  and  af« 
never  in  oonditi<Hi  to  sympathise  with  the  satire. 

All  this  is  more  verisimilar  than  true.    It  is  fbrgotteii 
that  no  individual  considers  himself  as  one  of  the  mass* 
Each  person,  in  his  own  estimate,  is  the  pivot  on  whicb 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  spins  round.    We  may  abuse  tha 
peopU  by  wholesale,  and  yet  with  a  clear  conscience  so  far  as 
regards  any  compunction  for  offending  any  one  from  among 
the  multitude  of  which  that  "  people"  ie  composed.    Every 
one  of  the  crowd  will  cry  **  Encore /—give  it  to  them,  the 
vagabonds !— itserves  them  right."    It  seems  to  us  that,  in 
America,  we  have  refused  to  encourage  satire — not  because 
what  we  have  had  touches  us  too  nearly— but  because  it 
has  been  too  pointless  to  touch  us  at  all.    Its  namby-pam- 
byism  has  arisen,  in  pari,  from  the  general  want,  among  ^ 
oor  men  of  letters,  of  that  minute  jwiwA— of  that  skill  in 
details — which,  in  combination  with  natural  sarcastic  power, 
satire,  more  than  any  other  form  of  literature,  so  imperatively 
demands,    lir  part,  also,  we  may  attribute  our  failure  to  th« 
colonial  sin  of  imitation.    We  content  ourselves — at  this 
point  not  less  supinely  thsn  at  all  others — with  doing  what 
not  only  has  been  done  before,  but  what,  however  well 
done,  has  yet  been  done  ad  ntmaemn.    We  should  not  be 
able  to  endure  infinite  repetitions  of  even  absolute  excel- 
lence ;  but  what  is  **  McFingal"  more  than  ^  faint  echo  from 
**  Hudibras"  ?— and  what  is  **  The  Vision  of  Rubeta"  more 
than  a  vast  gilded  swill-trough  overflowing  with  Dunciad 
and  water?  Although  we  are  not  all  Architochuses,  how- 
ever—although we  have  few  pretensions  to  the  ^xtwrtt 
i^M— although,  in  short,  we  are  no  satirists  ourselves— 
there  can  be  no  question  that  we  answer  sufficiently  w^ 
as  sttbjecu  for  satire. 

'*Tbe  Viaiott"  is  bdd  enough— if  we  leave  out  of  sight 
its    anonymous    issue — and    bitter   enough,    and    witty 
enough,  if  we  forget  its  pitiable  punning  on  names-* 
and  long  enough  (Heaven  knows)   and  welt   oonstraet- 
and    decently  versified;    but    it   fails  in   the    principal 
element  of  all  satire — asrvtum— because  the  mfm/ion  t4  be 
sareastic  (as  in  the  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers,**  and  in  all  the  more  classical  satires)  is  permitted  to 
render  itself  manifest.    The  malevolence  ttppean.    The 
author  is  never  very  severe,  because  he  Is  at  no  time  par- 
ticulariy  cool.    We  laugh  not  so  much  at  his  victims  as  at 
himself  for  letting  them  put  him  in  such  a  passion.    And 
where  a  deeper  sentiment  than  mirth  is  excited— where  it 
is  pity  or  contempt  that  we  are  made  to  feel— the  feeling  is 
too  often  reflected,  in  its  object,  from  the  satirised  to  the 
satirist — with  whom  we  sympsthise  in  the  discomfort  of 
his  animosity.    Mr.  Osbom  has  not  many  superiors  in 
downright  invective ;  but  this  is  the  swkward  left  arm  of 
the  satiric  Muse.    That  satire  alone  is.worth  talking  about 
which  at  least  aippean  to  be  the  genial,  good-humoied  out- 
pouring of  irrepressible  merriment. 
«•  Tha  Fabls  for  the  CriUM,**  just  iiaacd,  has  not  the  nsme 
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of  its  author  on  the  title-page ;  and  bat  for  some  slight 
lore-knowledge  of  the  Htemiy  opinions,  likes,  dislikes, 
whims,  prejodices  and  crotchets  of  Mr.  Janut  RuuM  LoweU, 
we  should  have  had  much  difficulty  in  attributing  so  very 
looM  a  brochure  to  fum.  The  *'  Fable"  is  essentially 
**  loose** — ill  conceired  and  feebly  executed,  as  welt  in  de- 
tail as  in  general.  Some  good  hits  and  some  sparkling  wit- 
ttsisms  do  not  senre  to  compensate  ns  for  its  rambling  plot 
(if  plot  it  can  be  called)  and  for  the  want  of  artistic  finish 
so  particularly  noticeable  throughout  the  work— especially 
in  its  rersification.  In  Mr.  Lowell's  prose  efforts  we  have 
before  observed  a  certain  dujoiia§dnes9t  bat  ncTer,  until 
now,  in  his  Terse— and  we  confess  some  surprise  at  his 
potting  forth  so  unpolished  a  performance.  The  author  of 
*•  The  Legend  of  Brittany'*  (which  is  decidedly  the  noblest 
poem,  of  the  same  length,  written  by  an  American)  could 
not  do  a  better  thing  than  to  take  the  advice  of  those  who 
mean  him  well,  in  spite  of  his  fanaticism,  and  leave  prose, 
with  satiric  verse,  to  those  who  are  better  aUe  to  manage 
them ;  while  he  contents  himself  with  that  class  of  poetry 
for  which,  and  for  which  alone,  he  aeems  to  have  an  espe- 
cial vocation— the  poetry  of  $entimtnt.  This,  to  be  sure, 
is  nof  the  very  loftiest  order  of  verse ;  for  it  is  far  inferior 
to  either  that  of  the  imagination  or  that  of  the  passions — 
but  it  is  the  loftiest  region  in  which  Mr.  Lowell  can  get  his 
breath  without  difficulty. 

Our  primary  objection  to  this  "  Fable  for  the  Critics**  has 
reference  to  a  point  which  we  have  already  touched  in  a 
general  way.  **The  malevolence  appears.**  We  laugh 
not  so  much  at  the  author's  victims  as  at  himself  for  letting 
them  put  him  in  such  a  passion.  The  very  title  of  the  book 
shows  the  want  of  a  due  sense  in  respect  to  the  satiric 
easence,  Mreatm.  This  "fable** — this  severe  lesson — is 
meant  *'/or  the  Criiict."  "Ah  I*'  we  say  to  ourselves  at 
once — "  we  see  how  it  is.  Mr.  L.  is  a  poor-devil  poet,  and 
some  critic  has  been  reviewing  him,  and  making  him  feel 
very  uncomfortable ;  whereupon,  bearing  in  mind  that  Lord 
Byron,  when  similarly  assailed,  avenged  his  wrongs  in  a 
satire  which  he  called  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
•IS,*  he  (Mr.  Lowell)  imitative  as  usual  has  been  endeav- 
oring to  get  radreas  in  a  parallel  manner— by  a  satire  with 
a  parallel  title—*  A  Fable  for  the  Critics.*  ** 

All  this  the  reader  says  to  himself;  and  all  this  tells  agauut 
Mr.  L.  in  two  ways — first,  by  suggesting  unlucky  compari- 
sons between  Byron  and  Lowell,  and,  secondly,  by  remind- 
ing us  of  the  various  criticisms,  in  which  we  have  been 
amused  (rather  ill-naturedly)  at  seeing  Mr.  Lowell  "  used 
op.** 

The  title  starts  us  on  this  train  of  thought  and  Uie  satire 
soalaios  us  in  it.  Every  reader  versed  in  our  literary  gos- 
sip, is  at  once  put  dewoiw  det  eartta  as  to  the  particular 
provocation  which  engendered  the  "Fable.**  Miss  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  some  time  ago,  in  a  silly  and  conceited  piece 
of  Transcendentalism  which  she  called  an  "Essay  on 
American  Literature,**  or  something  of  that  kind,  had  the 
oonsnramate  pleasantry,  after  a^eeting  from  the  list  of  Amer- 
ioan  poeu,  Cwnelhu  Mathnu  and  Wittiam  EUery  Chan- 
mmg,  for  especial  commendation,  to  speak  of  Long/Mow  as 
a  booby  and  of  Lowdl  as  so  wretched  a  poetaster  "  as  to 
be  disgusting  even  to  his  best  friends.'*  All  this  Miss 
Fuller  said,  if  not  in  our  precise  words,  still  in  words 
quite  as  much  to  the  purpose.  Why  she  said  it.  Heaven 
only  knows— unless  it  was  because  she  was  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, and  wished  to  be  taken  for  nobody  else.  Messrs.  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell,  so  pointedly  picked  out  for  abuse  as  the 
tporttof  our  poets,  are,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  our  best — 
although  Bryant,  and  one  or  two  others  are  scarcely  infe- 
rior. As  for  the  two  favorites,  aelected  just  as  pointedly 
for  laudation,  by  Miss  F.~  it  is  really  difficult  to  think  of 
'them,  in  connexion  with  poetry,  without  laughing.  Mr. 
Mathews  once  wrote  some  sonnets  "  On  Man/*  and  Mr. 
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Channing  some  lines  on  "  A  Tin  Can,**  or  something  of  that 
kind— and  if  the  former  gentleman  be  not  the  very  wont 
poet  that  ever  extated  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  only 
because  he  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  latter.  To  speak  al- 
gebraically :— Mr.  M.  is  esecrable,  but  Mr.  C.  is  z  pi  as 
1-ecrable. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  obviously  aimed  his  '*  Fable"  at  Mim 
Foller*s  head,  in  the  first  instance,  with  an  eye  to  its  ri* 
ooch^l-ing  so  as  to  knock  down  Mr.  Mathews  in  the  see- 

ond.    Miss  F.  is  first  introduced  aa  Miss  F ,  rhyming 

to  "  cooler,**  and  afterwards  as  "  Miranda  ;**  while  poor  Mr. 
M.  is  brought  in  upon  all  occasions,  head  and  shoulders  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  shsrp  thing,  although  never  very  origi- 
nal, is  said  ^them  or  at  them ;  but  all  the  true  satiric  ^aet 
wrought,  is  that  produced  by  the  aatirist  sgainat  himself^ 
The  reader  is  all  the  time  smiling  to  think  that  so  unsar- 
passable  z—{what  aball  we  call  her?— we  wish  to  be  civil,) 
a  transcendentalist  aa  Miss  Fuller,  should,  by  tuck  a  criti- 
cism, have  had  the  power  to  put  a  respectable  poet  in  midk 
a  passion. 

As  for  the  plot  or  conduct  of  this  Fable,  the  less  we  sny 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  so  weak — so  flimsy — so  ill  put  to- 
gether— as  to  be  not  worth  the  trouble  of  understanding  :— 
something,  as  usual,  iUx>ut  Apollo  and  Daphne.  Is  there 
no  originality  on  the  face  of  the  earth  f  Mr.  Lowell's  total 
want  of  it  is  shown  at  all  points— very  especially  in  his 
Preface  of  rhyming  verse  written  without  distinction  by 
lines  or  initial  capitals,  (a  hackneyed  matter,  originating^ 
we  believe,  with  Fraser's  Magaaine :)— very  especially 
also,  in  his  long  continuations  of  some  particular  rhyme— 
a  fashion  introduced,  if  we  remember  aright,  by  Leigh  Hniit, 
more  than  twenty -five  years  sgo,  in  his  "  Fesst  of  the  Po- 
ets*'—which,  by  the  way,  has  been  Mr.  L*s  model  in  many 
respects. 

Although  ill-temper  has  evidently  engendered  this  "  Fm- 
ble,'*  it  is  by  no  means  a  satire  throughout.  Much  of  it  is 
devoted  to  panegyric— but  our  readers  would  be  quite  pus- 
sled  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  author's  laudations,  ia 
many  cases,  unless  made  a«)qoainted  with  a  fact  which  ws 
think  it  as  well  they  should  be  informed  of  at  once.  Mr. 
Lowell  is  one  of  the  most  rabid  of  th^  Abolition  faoatips  ; 
and  no  Southerner  who  does  not  wish  to  be  insulted,  and 
at  the  same  time  revolted  by  a  bigotry  the  most  obstinately 
blind  and  deaf,  should  ever  touch  a  volume  by  this  author.* 
Hia  fanaticism  about  slavery  is  a  mere  local  outbreak  of  the 
aame  innate  wrong-headedness  which,  if  he  owned  slaves, 
would  manifest  itself  in  atrocious  ill-treatment  of  them, 
with  murder  of  any  abolitionist  who  should  endeavor  to  set 
them  free.  A  fanatic  of  Mr.  L's  species,  is  simply  a  fa- 
natic for  the  sake  of  fanaticism,  and  muat  be  a  fanatic  in 
whatever  circumstances  you  place  him. 

His  prejudices  on  the  topic  of  slavery  break  out  eveiy 
where  in  his  present  book.  Mr.  L.  has  not  the  common 
honesty  to  speak  well,  even  in  a  literary  aense,  of  any  man 
who  is  not  a  ranting  abolitionist.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Poe,  (who  has  written  some  commendatory  criticisms 
on  his  poems,)  no  Southerner  is  mentioned  at  all  in  this 
"  Fal)le.**  It  is  a  fashion  among  Mr.  Loweira  act  to  affect 
a  belief  that  there  is  no  nek  thing  as  Southern  Literature. 
Northerners — people  who  have  really  nothing  to  speak  of 
as  men  of  letters, — are  cited  by  the  doxen  and  landed  bj 
this  oandid  critic  without  stint,  while  Legari,  Simms,  Long- 

»  This  "  Fable /or  the  Critics'*— this  literary  satire— this 
benevolent  jcu  (Teeprit  is  disgraced  by  such  passages  as  the 

following : 

Forty  fathers  of  Freedom,  of  whom  twenty  bred 
Their  sons  for  the  rice  swamps  at  so  much  a  head, 
▲lid  their  daughters  for— faugh ! 
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mad  ocben  of  oqad  nota  are  panad  by  in  contemptu- 
ous silenee.  Mr.  L.  cannot  carry  hia  frail  honesty  of  opin- 
ion STcn  so  far  South  as  New  York.  All  whom  he  praises 
are  Bosioniaas.  Other  writers  are  barbarians  and  satirised 
■eeoidiogiy — ^if  mentioned  at  all. 

To  allow  tho  general  nuamtr  of  the  Fable,  we  quote  a 
pooioB  of  what  he  says  about  Mr.  Poe : 

Here  oomes  Poe  with  his  Raven,  like  Bamaby  Rudge — 
Three-fifths  of  him  genius,  and  two-fifths  sheer  fudge  ; 
W1m>  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  pentameters, 
In  a  way  to  make  all  men  of  common  sense  d — n  metres  ; 
Who  has  written  some  things  far  the  best  of  their  kind  ; 
But  somehow  the  heart  seems  squeezed  out  by  the  mind.* 

We  may  obserre  here  that  profound  igDoranee  on  any  par- 
ticular topic  is  always  sore  to  manifest  itself  by  some  allu- 
skm  to  "  common  sense"  as  an  all-sufficient  instructor.  So 
ftr  from  Mr.  Ps  talking  "  like  a  book**  on  the  topic  at  issue, 
his  diief  purpose  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  there  exists 
•shook  on  the  subject  worth  talking  about;  and  **  common 
sense,**  after  all,  has  been  the  basis  on  which  he  relied,'  in 
eoBlradistinctioo  from  the  wncommon  nonsense  of  Mr.  L. 
sad  the  small  pedants. 

And  BOW  let  us  see  how  far  the  unusual  ''common  sense" 
of  our  satirist  has  availed  him  in  the  structure  of  bis  verse. 
FSist,  by  way  of  showing  what  his  tAtentioH  was,  we  quote 
chvee  accidentally  accurate  lines : 

Bui  a  boy  |  he  could  ne  |  ver  be  right  |  ly  defined. 
As  I  said  |  he  was  no  |  ver  precise  |  ly  unkind. 
But  as  Ci  I  eero  says  {  he  won*t  say  |  this  or  that. 

Hen  it  is  deaily  seen  thai  Mr.  L.  intends  a  line  of  four 
•napmsls.  (An  anapsst  is  a  foot  composed  of  two  short 
syllahles  followed  by  a  long.)  With  this  obsenration,  we 
win  BOW  simply  eopy  a  few  of  the  lines  which  constitute 
the  body  of  the  poem ;  asking  any  of  our  readers  to  read 
AmijfAtjf  can  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  place  the^question,  with- 
OBt  BigBBWBt,  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  very  eommonest 
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Thsy'iB  all  from  one  source,  monthly,  weekly,  diurnal... 

JKspBise  all  one's  good  and  condense  all  one'a  poor  traits... 

The  one's  two-thirds  Norseman,  the  other  half  Greek... 

He  has  imitators  in  scores  who  omit... 

Should  snek  milk,  strong  will-giving  brave,  such  as  runs... 

Along  the  far  rail-road  the  ateam-snake  glide  white... 

From  the  same  runic  type-fount  and  alphabet.. 

Earth  has  six  truest  patriots,  fonr  discoverers  of  ether... 

Every  cockboat  that  swims  clears  its  fierce  (pop)  gundeck 

at  him... 
k  some  of  it  pr        no,  'tis  not  eren  prose... 
O'er  his  principles  when  something  else  turns  up  trumps... 
But  a  few  silly  (syllo  I  mean)  gisms  that  squat  'em... 
iVet,  we  don't  wsnt  extra  freesing  in  winter... 
Pkogh,  dig,  sail,  fiuge,  build,  carre,  paint,  make  all  things 
new.. 

But  enough  ^— we  have  given  a  fair  speeimen  of  the  gsn- 
tni  versification.  It  might  have  been  better— but  we  are 
quite  sure  that  it  eatdd  mot  Asm  been  woree.  So  much  for 
**  eoomion  sense,"  in  Mr.  Lowell's  understanding  of  the 
term.  Mr.  L.  ahould  not  have  meddled  with  the  anapaostic 
ihythm :  it  is  exceedingly  awkward  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
knows  nothing  aboot  it  and  who  will  persist  in  fancying 

*  We  most  do  Mr.  L.  the  justice  to  say  that  his  book 
was  in  prsns  bsfors  he  could  hsTs  seen  Mr.  Poe's  **  iSs- 
ff  Fsras^  pybUshfd  in  this  Msgazine  for  November 


that  he  can  write  it  by  ear.  Very  especially,  he  ahoold 
have  avoided  this  rhythm  in  satire,  which,  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  Letters,  is  dependent  upon  seeming  trifles 
for  its  eflfect.  Two-thirds  of  the  force  of  the  *'  Donciad" 
may  be  referred  to  iu  exquisite  finish  ;  and  had  **  The  Fable 
for  the  Critics"  been,  (what  it  is  not,)  the  quintessence  of 
the  satiric  spirit  itself,  it  would  nevertheless,  in  so  slovenly 
a  form,  have  failed.  As  it  is,  no  failure  was  ever  more 
complete  or  more  pitiable.  By  the  publication  of  a  book 
at  once  so  ambitious  and  so  feeble — so  malevolent  in  de- 
sign and  so  harmless  in  execution — a  work  so  roughly  and 
clumsily  yet  so  weakly  constructed — so  very  different,  in 
body  and  spirit,  from  anything  that  he  has  written  before — 
Mr.  Lowell  has  committed  an  irrevocable /ous/ms  and  low- 
ered  himself  at  least  fifty  per  cent  in  the  literary  publio 
opinion. 

Trb  Histobt  of  Enoland,  from  the  Accession  of  James 
the  Second.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  Volume 
Second.  New-York.  Harper  di  Brothers. 
Since  the  sanguinary  struggle,  of  which  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver  has  given  us  an  account,  between  the  Lilliputians 
and  the  Blefuscudians  touching  the  proper  manner  of 
breaking  eggs,  we  do  not  recollect  anything  so  extermina- 
ting in  its  way  as  the  warfare  waged  against  the  Harpers 
on  account  of  the  Websterian  orthography,  which  they  have 
seen  fit  to  adopt  in  their  edition  of  Macaulay's  History. 
As  we  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  of  the  general 
style  of  the  work,  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
remarks  on  this  Battle  of  the  Spelling-books.  It  hss  been 
a  very  pretty  little  fight  indeed.  First  came  the  Bosto- 
nians,  crying  out  in  Cliff  Street  for  the  missing  consonant 
in  traveler,  and  hitting  the  firm  a  very  professional  blow ; 
but  as  the  Bostonians  meditated  another  edition  of  the 
History,  the  attack  was  not  perhaps  as  disinterested  as  it 
might  have  been.  The  hmc  illae  lachrymae  was  apparent 
enough.  Then  came  the  newspaper  editors  of  Gothsm, 
some  of  them  excellent  scholars  and  critics,  letting  fly  their 
arrows  in  very  spirited  style.  Then  the  Literary  World 
opened  its  fire,  the  only  fire  that  promised  to  do  much  dam- 
age to  the  enemy.  Last  of  all,  our  New  York  correspon- 
dent brings  to  bear  upon  the  unfortunate  brothers  Harper 
his  effective  piece  of  light  artillery  and  gives  them  a  little 
more  grape  with  very  commendable  precision.  Now,  we 
do  not  hold  the  Harpers  altogether  excused  for  their  altera- 
tions of  the  Longmans'  text,  but  we  think  a  good  deal  might 
be  said  in  their  defence,  (or  as  they  would  have  it,  defense) 
and  we  regard  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  against  them  at 
so  much  misplaced  indignation.  Whether  a  play-house 
should  be  spelt  thester  or  theslrc  we  regard  as  a  matter  of 
too  little  consequence  to  cause  such  a  terrible  hubbub.  The 
old  dispute  between  car  and  per  was  indeed  something  more 
than  a  mere  syllabic  contest,  snd  yet  we  can  not  help  think- 
ing it  was  a  silly  business  that  men  ahoold  fight  for  the  dif- 
ference, 

"  And  Christiana  like  Southey  who  stickle  for  m'. 

Cut  the  throats  of  all  Christians  who  stickle  for  oa." 

For  ourselves  we  sgree  with  our  correspondent,  that  the  al- 
terations should  not  have  been  made,  but  we  think  the  of- 
fence a  venial  one  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  fretted  at 
it.  At  any  rate  we  shall  soon  see  what  Macaulay  hioiself 
thinks  about  it,  for  Harper  dc  Brothers  have  written  to  ask 
his  opinion.  Let  the  public  judgment  be  suspended  at  least 
till  the  great  author  speaks  out. 

We  wish  we  bed  room  to  discuss  the  Websterian  orthog- 
raphy, with  its  innoyations,  aorae  of  which  we  are  disposed 
to  approve,  but  such  a  taak  would  require  a  much  larger 
space  than  we  can  here  devote  to  it.  We  like  some  of  Dr. 
Webster's  suggestions  because  we  conceive  that  they  will 
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tend  to  bring  the  language  to  a  point,  at  isMeA  k  may  eemthmt 
far ettUniea  wfthmAfarthmr  diange.  This  may  toa nd  strange- 
ly in  the  ear*  of  some  who  regard  him  as  in  leagne  with 
those  miscreants,  the  Phonotypists,  to  destroy  the  symme- 
tiy  and  beauty  of  the  language ;  but  we  think  the  position 
« tenable  one,  and  we  shall  perhaps  endeavor  at  some  fu- 
ture time  to  enfbree  it. 

To  go  back  to  the  Harpeis,  bowoTer,  we  think  they  de« 
serre  the  thanks  of  OTery  scholar,  (let  him  spell  as  he  may,) 
for  their  beautiful  edition  of  Maoaolay's  History  and  we 
trust  they  will  resp  an  abundant  reward  for  their  enterprise 
in  eeenring  early  sheets  by  paying  to  the  author  a  liberal 
compensation  therefor. 

The  second  volume  of  the  kiatory  may  be  found  at  the 
•lora  of  A.  Morris. 


Txi  UmriBfiTT  Maoazinb:  Goodoeted  by  the  8ttt- 
denu  of  the  Univefsity  of  Yixgiaia.  VoL  i.  No.  1 
Charkmesf  tile,  Jsauaiy.  1849. 

Eleven  years  ago,  the  students  of  oor  State  UniTersity 
put  forth  a  modest  little  hroekan  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Collegian.**  The  design  of  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Eton  boys  in  Mr.  Canning's  time  as  exhibited  in  the  Eto- 
nian,—to  furnish  the  undergrsduates  with  an  opportunity 
for  practice  in  the  art  of  English  composition.  The  Col* 
legian  was  born  under  the  fairest  auspices  and  continued 
for  the  space  of  four  years  to  publish,  every  month  during 
term  time,  32  psges  of  printed  matter,  wherein  the  ^ong 
gentlemen  of  the  institution  were  encouraged  to  write  di- 
dactic essays,  sentimental  love-tales  and  verses  such  as 
Horace  and  the  Edinbuigh  Review  have  united  in  condemn- 
UBg.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  however,  without  any 
premonition  of  spproaching  death  and  without  one  word  by 
way  of  valedictory,  the  Collenan  suddenly  expired,  re- 
gretted by  a  Tery  small  circle  of  friends. 

As  we  were  among  tliose  friends,  we  are  rejoiced  to  see 
Its  resuscitation  in  the  neat  publication  before  us,  although 
it  spirit  has  passed  by  some  metempsychosis  into  another 
form  and  appears  as  the  "  University  Magazine*'*  We  hail 
it  with  pleasure,  for  we  believe  il  will  prove  an  sgent  for  ef- 
fecting a  high  literary  purpose  within  the  shades  of  the  Uni- 
Terstty.  Besides  the  severer  discipline  of  the  lecture-room, 
there  should  also  be  instractioa  and  exercise  in  belles  let- 
tree,  such  as  can  only  be  aoquired  by  practice  in  writing 
and  such  as  the  Professor,  however  able  he  may  be,  can- 
not wholly  effect.  The  degree  of  "  Master  of  Arts'*  will 
prove  afWr  all  but  a  sad  misnomer,  if  its  recipient  cannot 
write  flexible  and  even  elegant  English. 

The  first  number  of  the  '*  University  Msgaxine"  presents 
an  interfsting  variety  of  contents.  There  is  a  most  reada- 
ble sketch  of  the  Swedish  norelist,  Fredrika  Bremer,  from 
an  accomplished  hand.  The  "  £MitoriaI  Remarks*' are  well 
conceived  and  handsomely  expressed.  We  wish  the  "  Uni- 
versity Msgaxine"  the  most  abundant  success  and  we  call 
vpon  the  Alumni  of  the  University  to  lend  it  their  patron- 
age. To  the  Editors  we  tender  most  cordially  the  o^rte- 
•lea  of  the  quill,  assuring  them  that  one  day  they  will  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  little  scrap  of  Latinity  which  theydave 
chosen  for  their  motto,  Hok  etew  mmmiMtn  jwoabiL 


HisTOBT  or  Enqlaiid  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the 
Peace  of  Pahs.  By  Lord  Mahon.  Edited  by  Heaiy 
Reed,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  volumes.  Mew  York:  D.  Ap- 
ple^on  dt.Co.  1849. 

The  claims  of  Lord  Mahon  to  be  considered  an  impar- 


tial and  able  historian  have  been  very  decidedly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  best  English  critics,  and  by  none  more  so 
than  the  great  reviewer  Mscaulay .  We  trust  that  the  wido- 
spread'popularity  and  rapid  sale  of  the  latter's  great  work 
will  not  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  Appletons'  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Mahon,  although  it  must  be  confessed  thst  it 
makes  iu  appearance  at  a  rather  unfavorable  moment.  Tho 
evenU  discussed  by  Lord  Mahon,  embracing  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  must  necesssrily  be  treated  by  Macaulay  in  a 
more  general  manner  to  be  in  character  with  the  other  por- 
tions of  his  work,  and  we  apprehend  that  a  careful  reading 
of  both  histories,  collating  them  with  one  another,  would 
conduce  to  a  far  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  tioMs 
than  the  perusal  of  only  one  of  them.  The  present  edition 
of  Lord  Mshon's  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  is  render- 
ed additionally  valuable  by  the  insertion  of  American  notes 
from,  the  pen  of  Professor  Reed  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Messrs.  Nash  de  Woodhoose  have  it  for  sale. 


A  DlCTIONAKT  OP  THE  GbSMIM  AltD  ElCGLXSB  LaMOOA- 

OBs,  dec.  Compiled  from  the  works  of  Hilpert,  Flugel, 
Orieb,  Hevse  end  others.  By  G.  J.  Adler,  A.  M.  New 
York  :  D^pleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.    1849. 

Those  who  would  become  well  versed  in  the  noble  lan- 
guage in  which  Faust  and  the  Song  of  the  Bell  were  wi^t- 
ten,  will  derive  great  assistance  from  this  admirable  dfc- 
tionary.  Indeed  it  m^  be  regarded  as  the  gatewsy  which 
introduces  us  to  the  great  domain  of  German  litoralure,  n 
domain  rich  in  intelleotaal  wealth,  a  vast  £1  Dorado  of 
•uad.  To  say  that  the  work  before  ns  is  the  best  diciion»> 
ry  of  the  German  and  English  langnages  that  we  have  ever 
seen,  is  but  justice  to  Professor  Adler,  whose  labors  In  the 
New  York  University  are  well  known  and  whose  indaatiy 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Besides  the  mere  pnr- 
poses  of  a  lexicon,  in  giving  the  definition  and  accentuation 
of  words,  this  work  subserves  to  sons  extent  the  ofike  «f  a 
grammar  in  presenting  a  list  of  German  synonyms  together 
with  a  classification  of  the  irregular  verfae.  The  beantifnl 
typography  and  excellent  paper  of  this  dictionary,  vnder  it 
especially  fitted  for  the  shelf  of  the  student's  libraiy. 

For  sale  by  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


Pbocbbdinos  of  thb  Nbw  Yobk  HiSTOBiOAL  Socia- 
TT.  December,  1848.  New  Yoik.  William  Van  Nor- 
den.  Printer,  No.  39  William  Street 

This  is  a  neat  monthly,  chronicling  the  proceedings  of  n 
most  useful  and  sealous  Society,  whose  raeearches  have 
done  much  towards  shedding  light  upon  the  past  history  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  America 
in  general.  The  present  number  contsins,  among  other 
things,  a  curious  and  interesting  paper,  read  before  the  So- 
ciety in  December,  1848,  by  Robert  Greenhow,  Esq.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  tending  to  prove  that  F6n6loo  onca  re- 
aided  in  America  as  a  missionary  among  the  Iroquoia.  Tho 
evidences  adduced  are  certainly  very  cogent,  amounting  al- 
most to  demonstration.  It  is  a  remarkable  foot  in  the  an- 
nals of  biography,  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  Ameri- 
can, one  hundred  and  fifty  years  remote  from  tfie  times  de* 
scribed,  to  point  out  this  strangs  and^foifotten  npisods  in  iIm 
life  of  him  whom  Telemachus  lias  inunoitaliied. 
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6LIMPSES  AT  EUROPi:  DURING  1848. 

THE  LOMBARDO-VENETO  KINGDOM. 

Amoiig  the  ten  thoufland  gorgeous  rooms  in 
the  prood  palace  on  the  Vatican  Hill,  there  is 
one  80  qoiet  and  retired,  that  neither  the  busy 
hum  of  the  plodding  world,  nor  the  swelling  ca- 
dences of  Bt.  Peter's  gigantic  organ  ever  reach 
its  silent  walls.  The  solitary  window  gazes  upon 
die  monmfol  Campagna,  alive  with  ruins  and  el- 
oqoent  in  its  miyestic  silence.  Slowly  wanders 
the  eye  over  the  desolate  plain  along  die  broken 
eolonnades  of  ancient  aqueducts,  amid  huge, 
gray  tombs  and  ivy-covered  monuments,  until 
die  blue  ocean  greets  it  far  in  the  distance.  The 
only  sound  heard  is  that  of  the  homeless  wind 
wfaidi  sweeps  by  in  gusts  and  wildly  waUs  amid 
the  fearfol  desolation.  What  lessons  has  that 
•olma  scene  taught  man  ? 

Within  are  assembled  thirty-six  of  the  Great 
en  eardi, — the  youngest  already  bearing  the  sil- 
▼wy  crown  of  venerable  age — all  clad  in  the 
pnqkle  of  royalty.  For  they  are  the  Prmces  of 
the  Chnreh---of  that  Church  which  claims  to  be 
the  only  true  Church  of  the  Christian's  God. 
But  care  is  <«  each  brow  and  fear  in  each  heart, 
for  the  Vicar  of  the  Lord  on  earth  has  been  call- 
ed to  lay  down  his  triple  crown  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  the  king  of  kings,  and  who  is  there 
worthy  among  them  to  hold  the  keys  of  St.  Pe- 
ter? Days  had  passed  by  and  nights  had  been 
spent  in  fervent  prayer :  they  were  slow  to  see 
As  finger  of  God  pointing  at  His  elect.  At  last 
dn  decision  came. 

Before  them  stood  one  of  the  youngest  of  their 
immber,  whom  Fate  herself  seemed  to  have 
marked  as  hers.  A  fearful  disease  had  lowered 
the  curtain  of  the  eyelid  over  his  right  eye  and 
given  a  ghastly  hue  to  that  side  of  his  face, 
whilst  his  head  was  gently  inclined  towards  his 
riioulder.  But  on  that  broad,  lofty  brow  sat 
throned  an  intellect  that  had  loved  to  muse  on 
man's  destiny,  and  on  his  full,  eloquent  lips  play- 
ed a  winning  smile  which  had  charmed  the  hearts 
of  an  that  had  known  him.  His  broad  chest 
and  tan,  muscitfar  figure  gave  him  an  air  of  im- 
posing grandeur,  well  supported  by  the  promi- 
Bent,  finely  cut  nose,  and  the  large,  brilliant  eye. 
A  few  gray  hairs  peeped  forth  firom  under  his 
nlk  cap ;  while  rich,  silvery  locks  over- 


shadowed  his  temples  and  added  to  the  almost 
irresistible  charm  of  an  expression  happUy  blend- 
ing the  lofty  character  of  a  profound  thinker 
with  the  mild  benevolence  of  a  warm,  sympathi- 
sing heart. 

There  was  a  feverish  flush  on  his  face  and  a 
nervous  trembling  on  his  upper  lip,  as  he  took 
vote  after  vote  from  the  urn,  and  with  a  faltering 
voice  read  the  name  it  contained.  Eighteen 
dmes  had  he  opened  the  mysterious  scroll  and 
eighteen  times  had  the  name  of  Mastai  been  pro- 
claimed by  him  who  bore  it.  The  excitement 
was  too  great  for  him ;  breathless  he  sank  into  a 
chair  and  stammered  a  request  that  another  car- 
dinal might  take  his  place,  unmindful  that  this 
would  have  invalidated  the  whole  proceeding 
and  lost  for  him  the  unexpected  triumph.  Some 
of  the  younger  fathers  crowded  around  him,  en- 
couraging him  with  kind  words,  all  the  while  ex- 
changing significant  glances  with  each  other,— 
and  after  a  pause  he  rose  once  again,  and  eigh- 
teen times  more  did  his  name  appear  in  the  urn. 
The  modest,  unknown  bishop  of  Imola  was  Pope 
of  Rome !  Meekly  did  the  new  Chief  of  all 
Christendom  bow  his  head  in  submission  to  the 
wiU  of  God,  and  choosing  his  new  name,  Pius 
IX.,  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter ! 

The  news  was  received  with  astonishment  and 
constemadon.  Who  was  this  young  bishop,  the 
least  known  of  all  cardinals,  but  a  few  days  ago 
living  in  the  redrement  of  a  distant,  obscure  prov- 
ince ?  Would  he  follow  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor, the  hated  Gregory,  and  be,  like  him, 
maintained  on  his  throne  only  by  the  force  of 
Austrian  bayonets  ?  Would  he  share  with  him 
the  deep  abhorrence  which  of  late  Rome  had 
felt  for  the  Head  of  the  Church,  both  in  his  tem- 
poral and  his  spiritual  capacity,  and  which  noth- 
ing but  a  slight  remnant  of  old  reverence  and  the 
hope  of  God's  speedy  interference  had  prevent- 
ed from  breaking  out  in  open  rebellion  ?  Would 
he,  like  Gregory,  bend  the  energies  of  his  mind 
and  the  resources  of  his  States  only  to  ward  off 
for  a  few  years  longer  ibe  impending  storm,  and 
say  like  him  in  whose  chair  he  was  now  seated, 
**  after  me  the  deluge !"  With  gloom  in  their 
features,  and  doubt  in  their  hearts,  did  the  dis- 
trustful Romans  receive  their  new  sovereign,  and 
chilling  silence  was  the  welcome  offered  to  him« 
who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  their  sake. 
But  how  the  fickle  people  changed  when  his 
first  prochunadon  appeared!    The  shades  of 
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night  had  already  fallen  on  the  Eternal  City  and 
restless,  agitated  masses  filled  the  streets  of  old 
Rome,  when  suddenly  torches  were  seen  at  the 
comers  and  joyous  cries  were  heard  passing  from 
crowd  to  crowd.  Huge  placards  were  posted 
against  the  walls,,  lamps  and  fires  were  lighted 
around  them,  and  with  unbounded  exultation  did 
priests  and  lawyers  read  to  the  astonished  peo- 
ple the  Edict  of  full  amnesty  for  all  political  pris- 
oners. Six  thousand  sufferers,  that  Gregory,  the 
priest  of  the  God  of  Mercy,  had  left  at  his  death 
in  the  dungeons  of  Rome,  were  thus  at  once  set 
firee  !  From  parish  to  parish,  from  hill  to  hill 
spread  the  great  news.  All  Rome  assembled, 
and  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  torches  tears 
were  seen  streaming  down  the  cheeks  of  brave 
men,  who  heard  the  words  of  grace  and  fell  into 
each  other's  arms,  thanking  God  and  praising 
their  new  master. 

There  was  a  touching  charm  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Father  of  the  Church ;  the  amnesty  was 
full,  unconditional ;  the  Pope  once  more  trust- 
ed to  the  honor  of  his  beloved  Romans !  Who 
could  resist  such  confidence  ? 

House  after  house  soon  blazed  in  bright  illu- 
mination, music  resounded  in  every  street,  torch- 
es and  bonfires  lighted  up  the  public  squares,  and 
when  a  voice  rose  above  the  tumult  and  cried 
out — "To  the  Monte  Cavallo !"  all  Rome  went 
to  offer  theur  heartfelt  thanks  to  their  forgiving 
Ikther.  This  was  the  first  token  of  sympathy  for 
their  new  master,  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
their  gratitude,  and  it  was  a  proud  moment  in- 
deed when  Pius  showed  himself  from  the  great 
balcony,  and  the  hundred  thousands  sank  down 
on  their  knees  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  he 
invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  them  and 
all  their  Christian  brethren !  Again  and  again 
did  they  crowd  round  his  palace  and  listen  to  his 
words — words  of  strange  sound  and  wonderful 
import,  for  they  spoke  of  the  morning  dawn  of 
liberty  that  was  rising  over  Italy— over  free, 
young,  regenerated  Italy!  Shouts  rent  the  air, 
and  their  hearts  expanded,  and  a  new  light  was 
given  to  them. 

But  the  ninth  Pius  was  not  a  man  of  words 
alone,  and  what  he  had  promised  he  kept ;  he 
gave  even  more.  Reforms  in  the  administration, 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  establishment  of  national 
guards,  and  the  convocation  of  a  National  As- 
sembly— all  were  granted  in  rapid  succession. 

That  he  granted  too  much  and  too  rapidly,  we 
cannot  doubt — of  this  his  expulsion  from  Rome 
furnishes  incontesdble  evidence.  Yet  it  was  not 
weakness  in  him,  for  he  knew  how  to  refuse  as 
well  as  to  give,  nor  was  it  want  of  foresight. 
But,  a  courageous  man,  an  upright  ruler,  he  said, 
Fiatjuttitia,  ruat  coelum  !  Whether  in  this  fall 
he  himself  would  be  buried,  he  did  not  stop  to 


enquire.  He  has  been  crushed — Heaven  itself 
seems  to  have  declared  against  him  and  severely 
punished  him  for  the  mistake  he  committed  in 
endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  liberal  institutioiiB 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  calls  for,  with  the 
pretensions  of  absolutism  in  an  infallible  ruler, 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  church.  For  thus 
he  himself  arrayed  Church  against  State,  and  in 
the  results  of  the  struggle  proved  that  the  union 
of  royalty  and  priesthood  is  impracticable  in  our 
age.  As  a  sovereign  he  wished  to  do  what  the 
Head  of  the  Church  could  not  consent  to,  and 
unable  to  reconcile  the  claim  of  his  two  digni- 
ties he  lost  bo|h. 

He,  however,  had  done  his  work  and  left  his 
impress  on  the  history  of  our  century.  A  great 
potentate,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  Head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  could  not  pro- 
claim himself  favorable  to  political  changes  with- 
out raising  a  storm  over  all  the  lands  where  the 
crucified  is  worshipped.  His  words,  a  few  magic 
words,  kindled  a  fire  that  soon  spread  over  Eu- 
rope, and  the  ancient  mother  of  civilization,  awa- 
kened by  their  sound,  once  more  rose  from  her 
long  dreams,  and  the  shouts  from  her  seven  hills 
once  more  stirred  the  still  atmosphere  from  the 
Alps  to  Calabria.  An  impulse  was  given  to  the 
whole  of  Italy;  the  profound  sensation  which 
his  first  steps  had  excited,  was  soon  followed  by 
an  open  rising,  and  public,  unanimous  adhesion 
to  his  views  and  measures. 

For  the  cry  of  liberty  has  rarely  been  heard  in 
Italy,  and  from  the  day  when  great  Caesar  fell  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey*s  statue,  near  two  thousand 
years  of  slavery  have  passed  over  the  Niobe  of 
nations.  Now,  however,  they  were  called  apon 
by  one  of  their  own  race,  not  a  passionate  monk 
like  Savonarola,  nor  an  ambitious  patriot  like 
Rienzi,  but  a  wise,  old  father  of  the  church,  who 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Lord  himself  and 
proved  his  sihcerity  by  his  own  sacrifice.  So 
they  rose,  first,  now  as  ever,  in  the  volcanic  South 
where  the  turbulent  children  of  the  Grreek  and 
Arab  of  old  were  always  .most  ready  and  least 
prepared  to  break  out  in  lawless  rebellion.  But 
in  Palermo,  in  Messina  and  Catania,  where  the 
fiery  blood  of  the  Sicilian  struck  the  first  blow, 
the  struggle  was  mainly  between  the  oppressed 
and  oppressor,  a  mere  political  struggle,  for  it 
was  against  their  own  native  government  that 
they  turned  their  Brms. 

Far  difl*erent  was  it  in  the  North  of  Italy, 
where  the  iron  yoke  of  the  foreigner  had  for 
centuries  borne  heavily  on  the  children  of  the 
soil.  Here  it  was  no  mere  question  of  political 
rights  and  social  liberty^  here  we  meet  again 
with  the  combined  causes  of  all  the  revolutions 
of  1848 :  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  for  nation- 
ality.   When  Lombardy  rose  and  all  Italy  hast- 
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ened  to  ha  aid,  the  banners  under  which  their 
■rmies  fought  bore  the  inspired  words  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Unity !  Here  also,  as  in  Germany, 
the  people  wanted  to  be  tfaemselvee  once  more ; 
how,  under  what  form  of  government,  they  as 
yet  but  little  cared.  To  be,  to  be  what  their 
history,  their  language,  their  national  character 
justified  them  in  claiming,  was  their  one,  com- 
mon aim ;  ^  give  us  the  Khan  of  Tartary  as  mas- 
ter," they  said,  "  and  we  will  accept  him  if  he 
win  make  us  free  Italians  again.** 

For  eight  centuries  had  the  rough  but  strong 
German  crossed  the  snow-covered  Alps  and  come, 
mn  unhidden  guest,  to  the  fertile  plains  and  luxu- 
rious gardens  of  the  refined  Lombard.  Since 
the  days  of  Chariemagne  Germany's  connection 
with  Italy  had  continued  only  in  the  shape  of 
mastery,  and  the  easy  indolence  of  the  South- 
erner had  ever  made  him  a  ready  victim  to  the 
vigorous  and  intrepid  Northman.  Can  we  won- 
der that  the  son  of  the  Roman,  as  he  proudly 
caQed  himself,  hated  the  Teuton  ?  And  so,  when 
after  the  great  Emperor's  downfall,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Allies  met  in  Vienna,  and  by  the  right 
of  the  conqueror  gave  to  one  of  their  number  a 
hundred  square  miles  and  to  the  other  a  thou- 
sand souls,  it  was  in  vain  that  Italy  pleaded  the 
difference  in  language,  race,  religion  and  national 
character,  which  made  an  amalgamation  with 
Crennany  forever  impossible.  The  double-headed 
eagle  of  Austria  was  once  more  seen  soaring 
over  the  rich  lands  of  Lombardy,  seventeen 
provinces  with  more  than  four  millions  of  inhab- 
itants were  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  and 
even  proud  Venice  hid  her  head  in  shame  and 
BOW  the  hated,  despised  Teuton  revel  in  the  pal- 
aeea  of  her  Dandolos  and  Foscaris. 

But  Austria  remembered  that  the  world  had 
once  greeted  her  master  as  the  great  Roman 
Emperor,  and  tried  to  rule  Italy  as  of  old.  Sed- 
ulously fanning  and  entertaining  those  fatal  di- 
visions and  jealousies  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  ill-fated  peninsula,  she  arrayed  province 
against  province  and  prince  against  people. 
With  paternal  care  were  her  beloved  children 
fulled  to  sleep ;  did  not  Austria  watch  for  them  ? 
Thus,  from  Milan  to  Naples,  from  the  Adri- 
mtic  to  the  Mediterranean,  her  wiH  was  law  and 
her  word  command.  No  step  could  be  taken, 
no  movement  made,  that  die  cabinet  of  Vienna 
had  not  approved.  Parma,  Lucca  and  Modena 
were  governed  by  princes  of  the  blood  of  Habs- 
burg,  or  little  more  than  lieutenants  of  Austria. 
Tuscany  was  hers,  as  long  as  a/  prince  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine  reigned  over  her ;  Ihe  Bour- 
bon in  Naples  was  her  ally  by  common  blood 
and  common  interest,  and  even  in  the  conclave 
mt  Rome  her  vote  decided  the  choice  of  the  Pope. 
Secret  articles  of  treaties,  made  in  tut  jemt  1816 


and  later,  bound  the  sovereigns  not  to  change 
their  constitution  without  her  consent,  and  her 
bayonets  and  her  dungeons  punished  the  unhappy 
patriot  who,  like  Silrio  Pellico  and  Maroncelli 
(the  latter  of  whom  died  on  our  own  free  shores) 
loved  their  country  more  than  the  foreign  tyrant. 
Thus,  by  habit,  corruption  or  fear,  Austrian 
agents  were  everywhere  the  true  lords  of  the 
land,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  was  held  in  absolute 
servitude.  Not  that  Austria  was  a  bad  master  as 
well  as  a  cruel  one ;  she  cared  well  for  her  slaves. 
With  good  right  could  she  boast  that  she  spent 
millions  for  improvements,  had  built  rail-roads, 
had  opened  a  free  port  at  Venice  and  had  protected 
the  material  interests  of  the  Lombardo-Veneto 
kingdom  with  great  success ;  truly  could  her  ad- 
vocates say  that  in  Lombardy,  under  her  sceptre, 
property  had  become  secure,  commerce  had  re- 
gained confidence,  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
soil  had  been  improved,  that  a  new  and  vigorous 
prosperity  showed  itself  everywhere,  whilst  the 
population  was  rapidly  increasing  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  even  yielded  an  abundance  for 
exportation.  But  did  not  the  cannon  planted 
before  the  Cathedral  of  MQan  and  the  artillerist 
with  his  burning  match,  speak  of  the  brutal  force 
of  military  despotism  by  which  that  peace  and 
prosperity  were  alone  secured  ?  Were  not  the 
countless  troops  of  fierce  Croats  and  bold  Hus- 
sars, that  thronged  the  market  places,  filled  the 
taverns  and  rudely  insulted  the  peaceful  citizens 
a  sore  to  their  eyes  from  mom  till  night,  year 
after  year  ?  Did  they  love  to  be  judged  by  those 
who  knew  net  their  tongue  nor  the  customs  of 
their  forefathers  ?  Rail-roads  did  not  restore  to 
them  the  civil  rights  they  had  lost,  nor  did  the 
police  of  Austria  secure  their  property  against 
the  arbitrary  will  and  the  base  iiyustice  of  her 
spies  and  subservient  magistrates.  And  did  not, 
above  all,  die  grieving  Lombard,  already  so  firm- 
ly held  in  the  trammels  of  superstition,  feel  that 
with  the  foreign  usurpation  there  had  come  the 
curse  of  utter  prostration  of  all  moral  vigor  over 
his  unhappy  brothers?  The  Austrian  did  not 
care  to  interfere  with  the  boundless  profligacy  of 
Italian  manners ;  he  was  glad  to  see  the  nobility 
trying  to  drown  all  remembrance  of  their  glo- 
rious ancestry  in  debauchery  and  dissipation,  and 
die  people  sinking  lower  and  lower  until  they  had 
lost  all  faith  in  their  neighbors  and  themselves. 
But  the  whole  fabric  fell,  as  by  magic,  when 
the  first  faint  cry  of  Liberty  and  Independence 
was  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  What  the 
heaven-towering  Alps  could  not  exclude  from 
Italy,  that  neither  custom-houses  nor  guards 
could  keep  from  entering  Lombardy,  and  what 
power  on  earth  could  prevent  the  echo  of  the 
Appenines  from  repeating  from  mountain  to 
mountain  the  cry  of  Emancipation  which  the 
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Eternal  City  sent  over  all  the  lands  where  the 
•weet  language  of  Italy  is  heard  ?  It  caused  to 
vibrate  in  their  hearts  a  chord  that  gave  but  one 
and  the  same  note  from  Sicily  to  Genoa,  and  in 
palace  and  hut  on  the  sandy  sea-shore  and  high 
on  mountain-top,  the  terrified  Austrian  heard  the 
ominous  words  :  ^uort  gli  strankri  /* 

Leaders,  too,  were  not  wanting;  they  arose 
from  among  their  own  countrymen,  they  hurried 
home  from  distant  lands ;  for  most  of  those  that 
loved  their  country  had  sought  an  asylum  abroad. 
There  was  Gioberti,  the  prophet,  as  his  admiring 
countrymen  love  to  caU  him,  who,  many  years 
ago,  when  to  dream  of  Italy  was  an  offence,  and 
to  speak  of  liberty  a  crime,  had  dared  to  utter 
opinions  touched  with  the  romance  of  Italian  in- 
dependence. He  was  chaplain  then  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  court  was  struck  with  ter- 
ror that  such  a  viper  should  have  been  cherished 
in  their  nudst,  at  the  palace  of  the  most  absolute 
monarch  in  Europe.  The  Jesuits  demanded 
his  head  and  the  poor  abb6  had  to  fly  across  the 
Alps  and  seek  refuge  in  liberal  Belgium.  Poor, 
unknown  and  unobserved  he  there  wrote  pam^ 
pUet  after  pamphlet,  all  on  his  beloved  native 
land ;  be  wrote  from  necessity,  but  with  all  the 
force  of  genuine  enthusiasm  and  the  vigor  of 
burning  revenge.  These  feelings  gave  an  irre- 
flistible  power  to  his  works;  unprotected  and  un- 
invited, they  found  their  way  up  the  old  father 
Rhine,  through  the  carefully  watched  passes  of 
the  Alps  into  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  the  cell  of 
the  monk  and  the  k>wly  hut  of  the  peasant.  They 
kept  the  fire  of  pure  patriotism  burning ;  they 
told  the  poor  oppressed  race  of  the  glory  of  their 
forefathers  and  with  the  emphasis  of  firm  con- 
viction predicted  the  regeneration  of  Italy  through 
a  pope.  That  pope,  they  said,  will  be  a  liberal 
pope — the  world  had  never  heard  of  such  a  com- 
bination— and  the  princes  of  the  land  will  be  his 
children,  and  Charles  Albert  of  Savoy  the  brave 
and  triumphant  champion  of  this  great  pontifi- 
cal revolution ! 

This  was  ,written,  printed  and  read  by  thou- 
sands in  the  year  1843,  when  Gregory  XVI.  still 
reigned,  a  genuine  monk  of  the  old  school,  who 
hated  all  change,  and  thought  rail-roads  the 
work  of  the  Evil  Spirit !  Then  followed  a  silence 
of  several  years — ^a  silence,  mysterious,  impres- 
sive and  touching.  What  were  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  patriotic  exile  ?  How  he  longed  for  his 
sweet  home !  How  he  pined  away  in  mute  grief! 
He  dared  not  write  to  his  friends,  for  his  letter 
would  have  been  their  death-warrant,  and  what 
Italian  would  have  dared  to  confide  his  letter  to 
the  fugitive  to  any  Austrian  post-ofiice?  But 
there  was  no  true-hearted  Italian,  who,  when  he 
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went  abroad,  did  not  travel  from  land  to  land  and 
shore  to  shore  until  he  had  found  the  friend  of 
his  people,  the  hope  of  his  country,  in  Paris,  in 
Lausanne,  in  Brussels,  or  in  London,  and  the 
words  he  brought  home  with  him  were  dearer  to 
all  than  precious  pearls,  and  they  flew  from  lip 
to  lip,  rousing  the  courage  of  those  who  heard 
them,  and  giving  them  confidence  in  their  own 
strength  and  faith  in  the  future.  Then,  after 
long  silence,  when  Italy  dared  to  hope  once 
more,  every  year  brought  again  a  neiw  work, 
eveiy  work  brought  new  hope  to  Italy,  and  the 
very  distance  firom  whence  they  came  and  the 
mystery  connected  with  them  gave  them  addi- 
tional force  and  authority.  His  theme  was  but 
one  and  ever  the  same :  liberty  and  unity  !  He 
represented  it,  however,  under  two  forms,  as  a 
religious  idea,  placing  the  pope  at  the  head  of 
the  future  confederacy  and  thus  reconciling  the 
greater  portion  of  the  clergy  and  winning  favor 
with  the  mass  of  the  people  who  were  yet  more 
than  is  credible  under  the  influence  of  their 
priests,  and  as  a  national  idea,  claiming  for  the 
people  independence  from  foreign  usurpation  and 
a  federal  union  as  the  only  form  possible  with  the 
traditions  and  usages  of  Italy,  finding  its  true 
centre  again  in  the  pope,  although,  perhapa, 
necessarily  and  at  first,  under  the  hegemony  of 
one  of  the  States  of  Upper  Italy.  He  is  of 
course  the  friend  as  he  is  the  advocate  of  the 
King  of  Savoy  and  leads  the  numerous  and  pow- 
erful party  of  constitutional  monarchists.  Hie 
rival  and  violent  political  enemy  is  Guerazzi,  one 
of  the  most  popular  prose  authors  of  modem 
timeB,  whose  eloquent  voice  knew  how  to 
evoke  the  memory  of  the  past  and  to  inspire 
with  hopes  for  the  future.  He  also  is  an  enthu- 
siastic republican,  anxious  for  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  but  seeking  it  by  dif- 
ferent means.  If  Gioberti  sees  in  the  pope  a 
new  Messiah  and  expects  the  salvation  of  Italy 
from  him,  Guerazzi  considers  him  on  the  con- 
trary the  eternal  cause  of  all  the  sufferings  and 
humiliations  which  his  countrymen  have  had  to 
endure  for  centuries.  Nothing  but  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  republican  forms  of  government  he 
thinks  can  rescue  Italy  from  longer  slavery,  noth- 
ing but  a  thorough  convulsion,  an  entire  over- 
throw of  all  that  exists  can  permanently  save 
her.  His  warm  enthusiasm  and  his  brilliant  tal- 
ents have  rapidly  raised  him  to  high  distinctioa 
and  earned  for  him  the  admiration  of  all  who 
think  with  him,  but  his  violence  and  doubtful 
morals  make  him  appear  rather  a  dangerous 
friend  of  his  country.  Such  no  doubt  is  Mazzini, 
who  shares  his  opinions  but  hesitates  not  to  sac- 
rifice every  consideration  of  honor  and  faith  to 
his  favorite  idea.  He  abo  advocates  unity ;  not 
a  union  of  princes  and  states  but  the  unity  of  the 
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wbole  Italian  nation.  Full  of  generouB  inten- 
tioB8  and  lofty  aspirations  his  beautiful  dreams 
intoxicate  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  they  crowd 
around  the  man  who,  after  long  years  of  bitter 
exile,  has  come  once  more  among  them  to  tri- 
vmpb  or  to  die  with  them.  It  was  Mazzini,  at 
the  head  of  a  legion  of  Italian  Residents  in  Paris 
to  whom  Lamartine,  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  ad- 
dressed some  of  those  eloquent  words  that  will 
live  in  history ;  it  was  Mazzini,  who  in  his  procla- 
mation to  the  Lombards,  told  them  that  **  every 
Italian  must  kill  at  least  one  Austrian,  by  night 
or  by  day,  openly  or  secretly,  in  town  or  country, 
by  a  stone  from  the  window,  the  stiletto  in  his 
sleeve,  the  rifle  from  the  bush,  the  knife,  the 
scythe  or  the  airgun ;  that  they  must  destroy  all 
bridges,  fell  trees  in  the  highroads,  take  up  the 
rails  of  rail- ways;  that  every  Italian  must  be  a 
warrior,  every  woman  a  sister  of  charity  for  the 
wounded,  and  every  child  made  to  know  how  to 
roll  a  cartridge  and  how  to  use  it  against  the  ac- 
corsed  German." 

At  the  head  of  the  moderate  party  at  last  we 
find  Matteucci,  the  learned  Professor  of  Pisa,  the 
well-known  friend  of  the  great  Arago.  He  abo 
is  anxious  to  see  his  fatheriand  once  more  free 
and  independent:  he  also  wishes  to  see  Italy 
one  and  united ;  but  he  prefers  a  confederacy  of 
States  according  to  their  difference  of  race  and 
historical  development  to  a  unity  of  the  whole 
Peninsula  under  a  common  head  and  with  the 
same  institutions ;  he  thinks  the  civilized  citizen 
of  Lombardy  as  litde  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
same  laws  and  the  same  administration  with  the 
nnmtored  shepherd  of  the  Abruzzi  as  the  refined, 
gentle  Venetian  with  the  fiery,  ignorant  Sicilian. 
He  hopes  that  Austria  may  find  it  her  interest  to 
allow  Lombardy  to  join  a  federal  union  of  the 
Italian  States  with  a  self-elected  sovereign,  after 
having  regulated  her  commercial  relations  and 
her  common  debt  with  her  former  master.  These 
views,  shared  by  a  large  and  most  influential  por- 
tion of  his  countrymen  and  entertained  by  many 
a  high-placed  Austrian,  he  maintains  and  spreads 
with  great  tact  and  eminent  success,  both  at 
home  through  the  press  and  abroad  in  his  capa- 
city as  minister  to  the  Vicar  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. A  worthy  friend  and  active  co-adjutor  is 
Massimo  d*  Azeglio,  a  powerful  writer  and  dis- 
tinguished author,  full  of  nob^e  disinterestedness 
and  the  indefatigable  champion  of  the  national 
cause.  If  he  differs  from  his  friend  in  anything 
it  is  in  his  view  that  the  political  condition  of  a 
country  is  not  the  result  of  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  few  men,  but  depends  on  the  social  condition, 
the  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  peoi^e.  The  condition  of  the  Italian 
nation  as  a  whole,  he  thinks,  would  not  give  a 
Repoblic  as  reaitlt  and  therefore  the  establish* 


ment  of  too  liberal  institutions  would  only  lead 
baek  again  to  absolute  monarchy  or  to  anarchy ; 
a  moderate,  gradual  development  of  political 
institutions  in  proportion  to  the  capacities  of  the 
nation  he  considers  the  only  true  and  sound  pol- 
icy of  those  who  really  love  their  country. 

Men  like  these  had,  each  in  his  way,  for  years 
devoted  their  talents,  their  means  and  their  ex- 
perience to  a  common  cause  and  with  indefati- 
gable perseverance  pursued  the  same  plan :  to 
excite  in  the  people  a  feeling  of  their  nationality, 
to  disseminate  among  all  classes  liberal  ideas  and 
even  to  appeal  to  the  governments  for  measures 
of  progress  and  reform,  as  the  only  means  to 
protect  themselves  against  constant  rebellions 
and  the  unceasing  encroachment  of  the  power  of 
Austria. 

In  Piedmont  their  efforts  were  first  and  most 
successful,  owing,  no  ^oubt,  to  the  intense  hatred 
the  Piedmontese  bears  the  German,  and  to  the 
ardent  desire  of  both  the  sovereign  and  his  sub- 
jects, to  see  the  House  of  Savoy  raised  high 
above  the  other  princes  of  Italy. 

In  Tuscany,  there  had  long  reigned  a  spirit  of 
toleration  and  a  degree  of  civil  liberty  which 
made  it  quite  an  anomaly  among  the  monarchies 
of  Europe.  Here,  under  the  mild  sceptre  of  a 
prince  without  talents,  but  also  without  strikittg 
defects,  loved  and  respected  by  his  people,  neither 
noble  nor  priest  had  undue  influence,  neither  mil- 
itary nor  p<^ce  were  felt;  here  capital  punish- 
ment was  first  abolished,  penonal  liberty  reft* 
pected ;  commerce,  arts  and  sciences  flowisbed ; 
the  excellent  soil  in  a  superb  stale  of  cultivation 
secured  its  owners  inexhaustible  wealth  and  un- 
deserved poverty  was  almost  unknown  vritfain 
the  grand-duchy.  Thus  there  was  an  open  field 
given  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Yonng  Italy 
and  the  success  whicb  they  obtained  here  snr* 
prised  even  their  own  party  when  the  people  nt 
last  rose  and  showed  themselves  in  their  tme 
strength. 

In  the  Papal  States  at  last,  the  classic  land  of 
insurrections,  they  found  powerful  aids  in  tiie 
recollections  which  the  people  cherished  of  the 
liberty  they  had  enjoyed  under  France*s  tri-color, 
and  in  the  truly  fearful  government  of  the  Popes 
in  ^  so-called  Legations.  These  were,  since 
1832,  ruled  by  permanent  military  commissions 
which  virtually  decimated  the  unhappy  popula- 
tion by  death,  hard  labor  in  chains,  imprisonment 
or  banishment.  Here,  where  anarchy  seemed  to 
be  organized,  Massimo  d  'Azeglio,  as  early  as 
1844,  travelled  for  seven  months  firom  town  to 
town  and  hamlet  to  hamlet  speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple with  irresistible  eloquence  of  their  former 
greatness,  equalled  only  by  their  present  disgracoi 
until  their  cries  of  indignation  pierced  even  tha 
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-walls  of  the  Vatican  and  made  the  fearlees  orator 
an  exile  from  his  own  country. 

Thus  the  people  were  not  unprepared  when 
the  Pope's  magic  words  suddenly  inspired  them 
with  new  hope  and  new  courage.  Wherever  the 
word  of  liberty  had  been  heard — and  where  had 
it  not  been? — the  masses  rose,  and  in  rapid  suc- 
cession Florence,  Pisa  and  Genoa  obtained  the 
same  rights  as  Rome  and  rejoicings  were  heard 
all  oyer  Italy.  Naples  gave  vent  to  its  long  pent- 
up  agony,  Sicily  demanded  its  new  constitution, 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont  saw  their  princes  grant 
readily  all  their  demands,  Milan  was  forsaken  by 
her  governor  and  viceroy,  and  the  first  step  to- 
wards uniting  the  interests  of  all  was  taken  by  a 
treaty  between  Rome,  Tuscany  and  Sardinia, 
commercial  in  its  form,  but  in  reality  the  basis  of 
a  political  union,  of  which  Pius  IX.  was  the 
head  and  the  heart,  and  Charles  Albert  the 
•word  and  the  shield.  Thus  united  by  common 
aspirations  and  common  danger,  the  nation  rose 
against  her  oppressors,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Italy,  princes  were  found  on  the 
people^s  side. 

It  was  a  noble  sight,  well  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, when  the  whole  population  thus  awoke 
from  long  slumber,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  inspiring  thought  of  war  and  devotion  to 
their  sacred  cause.  All  Italy  seemed  to  pour 
down  like  a  torrent  into  the  Julian  Alps ;  from 
the  North  and  the  South  there  came  troops  and 
ammunition — ^Rome  and  Naples  sent  their  12,000, 
Tuscany  her  5,000,  and  even  Sicily  herself,  threat- 
ened and  bleeding,  sent  men  and  arms  against 
the  hated  Austrian.  The  famous  princess  Bel- 
giojoso  landed  at  Genoa  with  a  band  of  Calabri- 
an  volunteers,  equipped  and  maintained  at  her 
expense ;  priests  and  monks  threw  off  their  gowns 
and  girded  on  the  sword ;  the  sons  of  the  noblest 
of  the  land  secretly  left  their  homes  and  entered 
the  ranks ;  ofScers  threw  up  their  commissions 
or  ran  the  risk  of  being  punished  as  deserters  to 
carry  the  musket  against  the  foreign  tyrant,  and 
fathers,  gray-haired  men,  left  their  wives  and 
children  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Italian  lib- 
erty. In  March,  (1848,)  all  Lombardy  was  in 
open  rebellion  and  seemed  but  one  enormous 
camp  covering  the  whole  land  between  the  Po 
and  the  Alps. 

The  news  of  the  French  revolution  had  fallen 
like  a  bomb-shell  into  the  Carnival  at  Rome, 
and  hardly  had  the  people  recovered  from  their 
surprise  when  Metternich,  the  great,  the  feared 
Metternich,  fell,  and  the  Emperor  was  driven 
from  his  beloved  city  !  Now  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Italian  knew  no  bounds.  The  crusade  against 
the  accursed  Austrian  was  openly  preached,  the 
banner  of  the  red  cross  was  unfurled  and  the 


whole  people  swore  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
foreigner. 

City  after  city  rose  in  arms ;  in  vain  did  the 
brave  Radetzky  declare  the  whole  of  Lombardy 
under  martial  law  and  call  in  his  thirty  thousand 
fierce  Croats — the  Austrian  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  cities  where  they  had  so  long 
played  the  rude  master,  and  driven  from  every 
asylum,  fleeing  before  an  unarmed  but  heroic 
population,  they  sought  refuge  in  the  strong  cita- 
dels which  Austrian  foresight  and  a  tyrant's  fear 
had  long  since  prepared  and  armed  for  such  an 
emergency. 

Among  them  was  the  citadel  of  Milan,  a  proud 
and  stately  pile  of  buildings,  full  of  grim,  old 
palaces  and  well-stored  arsenals ;  its  walls  and 
turrets  bristling  with  cannon,  its  barracks  crowd- 
ed with  Austria's  bravest  soldiers,  and  at  their 
head  the  Sclavonian,  whose  bronzed  features  and 
grizzly  hair  spoke  of  a  life  of  battles  and  sieges. 
A  stern  master  he  had  ever  been  to  his  soldiers, 
but  he  was  a  brave  captain,  and  many  were  the 
victories  he  had  won  and  numberless  the  towns 
he  had  taken  in  the  service  of  his  venerated  lord 
and  master,  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Habsburg. 
Amid  the  crash  of  falling  thrones  and  the  roar 
of  revolutions  the  grim  old  hero  stood  unmoved ; 
in  vain  did  they  point  out  to  him  the  rising  na- 
tions and  the  exiled  kings — ^in  vain  did  they  argue, 
beg,  pray, — ^he  knew  but  one  law,  his  duty,  and 
that  he  was  determined  to  fulfil,  even  should  he 
and  his  armies  perish  in  the  attempt.  For  around 
him  a  people  had  rben  to  fight  for  their  liberty  and 
their  independence ;  troops  poured  in  from  Nordi 
and  South  ;  city  after  city  was  lost  to  the  cause 
of  loyalty,  and  the  waves  rose  higher  and  higher 
until  they  threatened  to  swallow  up  even  the 
proud  citadel  that  held  out  longest  and  the  firm 
old  chieftain  with  his  faithful  band  of  tried  sol- 
diers. 

And  the  storm  did  rise,  suddenly,  fearfully. 
Many  had  been  the  encounters  between  the 
haughty  Austrian  and  the  revengeful  Lombard. 
Sixty  unarmed  citizens  had  fallen  on  one  day 
under  the  sword  of  the  ruthless  soldiery  and  in 
the  evening  the  officers  gave  abriUiant  supper  in 
honor  of  the  disgraceful  victory !  Milan  rose. 
Dense,  excited,  but  silent  crowds  filled  the  pub- 
lic squares  and  streets,  women  stood  anxiously 
watching  at  window  and  door,  and  children,  awe- 
struck, sought  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  their 
homes.  For  without  they  were  at  worit ;  barri- 
cades had  risen  over  night ;  hundreds  were  arm- 
ed and  uniformed — no  one  knew  how  and  when; 
weapons  were  displayed  and  cannon  planted, 
and  past  the  palaces  of  governor  and  viceroy 
they  marched  in  thousands — ^their  white-haired 
podesta.  Count  Casiti,  at  their  head,  to  implore 
the  blesring  of  God  at  the  old  cathedral.    There 
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belbre  the  high  altar  stood  the  venerable  arch- 
Iftishopv  sonroanded  by  his  clergy,  and  with  trem- 
UiBg  Toiee  and  tearful  eye  he  recommended  them 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  and  prayed  Hie  aid 
in  the  sacred  cause  for  which  they  were  about  to 
lay  down  their  lives. 

Then  came  the  dreadful  struggle.    For  five 
days  they  fought  from  street  to  street — ^from  bar^ 
ricade  to  barricade ;  for  five  days  uninterruptedly 
cannon  balls  poured  down  the  beautiful  streets  of 
Milan ;  file  after  file  sank  never  to  rise  again,  but 
as  they  fell  others  stepped  in  their  places.    Fair 
women  were  seen  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  and 
from  carved  balconies,  throwing  down  upon  the 
enemy  whatever  dieir  feeble  hands  could  raise, 
and  encouraging  their  husbands,  brothers  and 
friends  as  they  waded  through  the  blood  that 
covored  the  marble  slabs  on  the  great  square. 
Most  gallant  were  the  efibrts  made  by  those  men 
and  brilliantly  did  the  spirit  of  the  people  prove 
itMlf  equal  to  the  sacred  cause  for  which  they 
Ibaght.    Hundreds  fell,  thousands  were  wound- 
ed, but  they  died,  the  name  of  their  country  on 
their  lips  and  liberty  on  their  last  breath.    At 
last  victory  was  theirs  and  Radetzky,  even  Ra- 
detsky  himself,  had  to  leave  Milan  at  the  head 
of  sixteen-thousand  men ! 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  city  of  the  iron 
crown,  and  once  more  did  the  red,  green  and 
white  banner  of  free  Italy  wave  over  the  ill-fated 
capital,  the  most  luckless  town  on  earth,  that  had 
been  forty  times  besieged,  twenty  times  burnt, 
four  times  almost  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
had  still  ever  risen  again  to  magnificence !  Great 
was  her  triumph,  but  short  her  liberty,  for  the 
cnrse  of  the  defeated  chieftain  brought  bitter  fruit 
for  her  citizens ! 

Twenty  millions  of  Italians  applauded  the  he- 
roic deed  and  all  Lombardy  united  in  a  common 
league  against  the  enemy,  formidable  even  in  his 
defeat.  Florence,  Genoa,  Pisa,  even  proud  Ven- 
ice followed  the  glorious  example  of  the  capital 
of  Lombardy ;  a  bloodless  revolution  changed 
the  government  of  Parma,  where  Charles  Louis 
of  Bourbon  had  reigned ;  the  sovereign  of  Mo- 
dena,  Francis  V.,  sought  safety  in  flight  and  the 
remaining  provinces  were  at  once  and  by  accla- 
mation annexed  to  Tuscany.  Soon,  however, 
the  necessity  of  a  leader  became  evident  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  only  national  prince 
that  Italy  had,  to  Charles  Albert  of  the  royal 
house  of  Savoy.  His  was  the  prestige  of  a  long 
lineage  of  noble  ancestors ;  for  whilst  the  sover- 
eigns of  Italy  were  feeble  men  and  weak  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  foreign  powers,  his  illus- 
trious house  had  exhibited  a  long  and  almost 
unbroken  line  of  princes  remarkable  for  political 
sagacity  as  weU  as  for  gaUantry  in  the  field. 
Theiis  had  been  fbr  centuries  the  perilous,  but 


honorable  task  to  guard  the  passes  that  lead  over 
the  Mt  Cinis  and  the  Mt.  G^nevre  into  Italy. 
Thus  constantly  in  arms,  ever  watchful  and  ever 
ready  to  repel  invasion,  they  had  been  the  brave 
leaders  of  a  warlike  people ;  but  they  had  been  ^ 
wise  regents  also,  and  Charles  Albert  had  well 
prepared  for  the  future.  His  army,  amounting 
to  nearly  150,000  men,  was  well  known  in  £u« 
rope  as  one  of  the  best  in  every  respect,  com- 
manded by  officers  grown  gray  in  the  Neapoli- 
tan wars,  or  by  the  well-bred  and  well-taught 
nobles  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy ;  his  navy  was, 
if  not  formidable,  at  least  the  best  of  any  South- 
em  power,  and  his  finances  wsre  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  all  princes.  He  himself  was  a  man 
of  strong  frame  and  hardy  constitution ;  active 
and  abstemious — a  stranger  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  faithful  to  his  duties  and  had  given 
good  proof  of  his  bravery  and  skill  as  a  General 
when  commanding  a  division  of  French  troops 
in  the  Spanish  wars.  For  many  years  had  he 
made  active  preparations  for  the  great  crisis  which 
his  unsurpassed  foresight  and  sleepless  ambition 
foresaw  with  comparative  certainty,  and  but  one 
element  had  been  wanting  to  endear  him  to  his 
people  and  to  make  him  the  hero  of  all  Italy. 
He  knew,  with  a  rare  wisdom  that  older  heads 
might  well  envy  him,  how  to  create  even  this,  by 
giving  a  liberal  constitution  to  his  people,  when 
yet  the  whole  continent  was  praising  Absolutism. 
The  reward  came  sooner  than  even  he  had  hoped, 
for  he  thus  secured  his  kingdom  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  trembling  of  Europe  and  laid  the  first 
foundation  for  the  future  grandeur  of  Italy.  And 
when  France  ofi*ered  her  young,  uncontroUable 
troops  to  young,  rising  Italy,  and  Charies  Albert 
with  simple  dignity  replied  to  her  oflers,  **  Italy 
will  take  care  of  herself,"*  the  patriotic  words 
kindled  afire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  every 
Lombard,  and  they  chose  him  for  their  common 
head  and  chieftain.  For  they  wanted  to  unite 
all  Italy,  at  least  for  the  uncertain  times  of  war, 
under  the  rule  of  one  of  their  own  sovereigns, 
and  whom  could  they  choose  but  him  of  the  only 
Italian  royal  house  1  What  stale  was  better 
fitted  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  concentration  of 
all  the  scattered  and  divided  strength  of  Italy 
than  old,  royal,  constitutional  Piedmont  with  its 
brave  anny,  its  flourishing  exchequer,  its  con- 
tented people,  and  the  command  of  those  passes 
which  might  be  the  open  door  for  the  generous 
friend,  or  the  mountain-grave  for  the  daring  in- 
vader ?  So  they  tried  to  forget  the  past — ^for 
there  are  dark  days  and  grievous  wrongs  in  the' 
early  life  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan — and  gave 
their  destiny  into  his  hands.  All  was  fortunately 
prepared ;  the  order  was  given,  and  three  days 
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afterwards  the  King  of  Italy,  ae  flattering  Ital- 
iane  called  him,  croseed  the  frontierB  of  Austrian 
Lombardy  and  marched  his  troops  to  the  walls 
of  Milan.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  volnn- 
taers  increased  his  army;  Rome  sent  fourteen 
thousand  under  the  brave  and  modest  Durando ; 
the  Count  Caccia  furnished  alone  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  and  the  Visconti  armed  and  equipped 
a  brigade  at  his  own  expense ;  from  Pisa  and 
Padua  studenti  came  under  the  command  of  their 
professors,  and  even  distant  Calabria  and  the 
gorges  of  the  Abruzzi  sent  their  wild  sons  to 
fight  under  the  banner  of  the  Piedmontese. 

It  was  high  time  too  that  succor  should  come 
to  Lombardy,  for  Austria  had  sworn  to  recon- 
"quer  her  rebellious  provinces,  and  Radetzky  had 
not  rested.  In  Verona,  the  friends  of  Austria, 
mosdy  noblemen,  had  appealed  to  the  people  to 
let  the  fugitive  army,  who  asked  only  permission 
to  leave  the  scene  of  their  disgrace,  pass  through 
their  city — and  when  the  compassionate  Vero- 
nese assented,  the  imperial  army  entered  with 
flying  colors  and  in  triumph,  thus  possessing  them- 
selves of  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Northern 
Italy.  What  the  nobility  had  done  in  Verona,  a 
bishop  did  not  disdain  attempting  in  Mantua.  In 
his  priest's  robes  he  wandered  as  a  messenger  of 
the  Ood  of  Mercy  from  group  to  group,  persua- 
ding his  beloved  children  to  let  him  arrange  all 
with  the  commander  of  the  Austrian  troops,  who 
tiu«atened  to  besiege  their  town.  They  trusted 
in  his  white  hair,  they  confided  their  lives  and 
dieir  homes  to  the  sacred  minister  of  the  Lord — 
and  then  saw  a  fierce  army,  burning  with  the  de- 
sire of  revenge  and  filled  with  intense  hatred, 
enter  their  city  and  treat  Mantua  as  a  conqnered 
fortress !  Thus,  by  base  treachery,  the  imperial 
army  held  once  more  four  of  the  strongest  cities 
of  Lombardy,  and  Radetzky  occupied  the  fa- 
mous triangle  of  Mantua,  Verona  and  Peschiera, 
with  its  basis  on  the  Adige,  which  from  tiie  times 
of  Brune  and  Napoleon  to  Eugene  in  1814,  all 
great  Generals  had  occupied,  whilst  General  Nu- 
gent with  a  formidable  army  descended  from 
Udine  and  threatened  Venice,  already  blockaded 
by  a  large  fleet  of  several  frigates  and  twenty 
war-steamers. 

Then  the  struggle  began  once  more.  Radetz- 
ky approached  nearer  and  nearer ;  his  powerful 
army  burning  with  the  desire  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
grace of  Milan  and  to  reduce  the  rebellious  sub- 
jects of  their  Emperor.  A  vague  fear  crept  over 
the  Milanese,  and  with  a  shudder  did  they  see 
long  columns  of  black  smoke  rise  all  around  the 
distant  horizon,  the  fearful  signal  of  the  common 
enemy.  Where  was  the  Sword  of  Italy,  where 
was  Charles  Albert  who  had  promised  to  protect 
and  to  save  them  ?  The  thunder  of  the  Aus- 
trian cannon  was  their  only  answer.     In  the 


country,  all  around  Milan,  terror  and  despair  pre- 
vailed ;  the  villages  were  deserted  and  the  high- 
roads filled  with  families,  carrying  scanty  provi- 
sions and  their  most  cherished  household  goods ; 
the  young  and  the  strong,  datk  gloom  in  their 
faces  and  fear  fettering  their  tongues,  marched 
on  hurriedly,  without  listening  or  turning  aside. 
Then  followed  the  aged,  and  the  children  nest- 
ling in  their  mothers*  bosom ;  even  the  sick  and 
the  maimed  were  borne  on  the  broad  shoulders 
of  a  dutiful  son  or  loving  father.  Yes,  did  they 
not  bring  the  dead  to  be  buried  under  the  shad6 
of  the  great  cathedral  of  Milan,  for  fear  that  the 
ruthless  Austrian  would  not  spare  even  the  life- 
less in  the  silent  grave  ?  Now  and  then  a  troop 
of  soldiers  would  pass  by,  eageriy  straining  their 
eyes  to  see  the  colors  of  Italy  flying  yet  from 
steeple  and  campanile,  but  slowly  progressing, 
for  they  had  marched  long  and  with  anxious 
speed ;  they  had  suffered  from  bitter  want  and 
exhausting  fatigue.  Still  they  were  not  cast 
down ;  there  was  military  ardor  in  their  emacia- 
ted faces,  their  eyes  flushed  with  enthusiasm 
whenever  the  evening  breeze  unfurled  die  whito 
banner  with  the  red  cross ;  and  when  the  young 
noblemen  of  Naples  or  the  students  of  Pisa  and 
Padua  passed  by,  there  were  heard  snatches  of 
bold  war-songs  from  their  pale  lips  until  their 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  with  eyes  still  turned 
to  Milan,  they  sat  down  on  the  wayside,  or  knelt 
before  the  little  chapel  under  the  huge  centena- 
rian oak.  There  were  no  shouts  of  joy,  no  mu- 
sic and  pomp  to  receive  them  in  the  threatened 
city ;  but  with  a  warm  grasp  and  a  murmured 
welcome  they  were  taken  by  the  hand  and  made 
the  children  of  Milan. 

There  was  an  anxious  silence  in  the  capital  of 
Lombardy  and  a  calm  and  dignified  air  did  the 
noble  city  bear.  Suddenly  a  rumor  spread  from 
street  to  street,  the  Sword  of  Italy  is  near,  Milan 
is  saved !  So  it  was ;  during  the  night,  unheard 
and  unseen,  Charles  Albert  had  approached,  and 
was,  even  now,*  encamped  near  the  gate  that 
leads  towards  Rome.  Near  fifty  thousand  men 
had  he  brought  with  him  ;  joy  and  confidence 
returned  to  the  oppressed  hearts  of  the  Milanese 
and  with  gladdened  faces  did  they  say  to  each 
other :  '*  Charles  Albert  has  not  forsaken  us-* 
God  bless  Charles  Albert !" 

But  soon  new  fears  arose ;  they  knew  the  Pied- 
montese had  come — ^but  why  did  they  not  hear 
their  cannon  roar — ^why  did  not  the  troops  enter 
the  gates  of  the  city — ^wby  did  the  king  himself 
not  come  to  meet  his  friends  and  allies  ?  SdQ 
they  gave  not  at  once  way  to  such  vague  appre- 
hensions, but  energetically  prepared  for  the  siege. 
Provisions  were  hoarded  up  for  months,  ammu- 
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BitMHi  WM  distributed  and  held  ready,  workmen 
and  ooldiers  poured  in  from  the  country,  and  the 
neighboring  towna,  Monza,  Sienna  and  Lecco, 
•ant  their  national  guards  to  aid  their  powerful 
■isfier.  Fortifications,  strong  and  skilfully  laid 
oat,  roee  rapidly  in  every  direction ;  the  noble 
trees  on  the  old  ramparts,  that  had  been  the  de- 
light of  the  trayeller  and  the  pride  of  the  citizen, 
were  cnt  down,  the  palaces  and  large  mansions 
were  occupied  by  imposing  forces,  ihe place 
i*  armes  converted  into  a  fortified  caibp  widi  its 
ditches,  redoubts  and  palisades,  and  the  gates  of 
the  city  walled  up,  with  the  exception  of  those 
diroQgh  which  long  rows  of  wagons  loaded  with 
proTisionfl  continued  to  pour  in.  Every  house 
was  a  fortress,  every  household  a  well-provisioned 
garrison — prepared  to  die,  but  not  to  surrender. 
On  the  following  day  a  review  was  held  of  the 
national  guard,  and  stiU  Charles  Albert  did  not 
appear;  he  pleaded  in  excuse  his  vow  not  to 
enter  the  city  as  long  as  there  was  an  Austrian  to 
be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Alps !  It  was  aglo- 
rioDs  sight,  this  army  of  patriots,  ready  to  die  for 
their  country ;  there  were  the  thirty-three  ban- 
nen  of  the  parishes  of  Milan,  there  the  volun- 
teers firom  Piedmont  in  their  handsome  uniform, 
there  the  Calabrese  and  Roman  in  his  well-known, 
pietnreaque  costume,  and  at  their  side  the  guards 
of  all  the  sister-towns  with  a  large  and  well-ap- 
pointed paric  of  artillery  :  there  were  at  last  the 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children, 
animated  by  the  same  feeling  and  prepared  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  the  common  cause. 
But  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  a  distant 
cannonade  was  heard ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer 
until  the  fiery  shells  passed  over  the  high  walls 
and  fell  into  the  city.  The  Austrian  had  come ! 
There  was  no  time  then  to  ask,  how  could  he  ap- 
proach so  suddenly  and  unobserved,  and  where 
is  the  Piedmontese  army?  Rapidly  gathering 
up  their  arms  and  rallying  around  their  sacred 
banner,  a  few  regiments  made  a  sally,  and  meet- 
ing the  imperial  troops  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
city,  threw  them  back  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
army  and  returned  in  triumph  with  five  guns  and 
several  hundred  prisoners.  But  the  city  did  not 
indulge  in  vain  rejoicings ;  they  knew  that  Milan 
was  in  danger,  and  when  the  next  morning  broke 
there  were  barricades  in  every  street,  formed  from 
atones  of  the  pavement  and  from  costly  furniture 
and  gilded  carriages ;  mines  had  been  iaid  near 
the  gates  and  the  points  most  likely  to  be  attack- 
ed, azid  the  whole  city  appeared  a  forest  of  small 
fortresses  and  citadels.  All  nigh t  had  Milan  been 
illuminated;  all  night  had  the  national  guard 
been  under  arms  on  the  walls,  whilst  the  people 
had  built  barricades — ^and  even  Charies  Albert 
had  sought  a  refuge  in  the  palace  Greppi  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  town. 

Vot.  XV-a6 


Again,  however,  dark  suspicions  agitated  the 
excited  multitude.  There  was  an  awful  silence 
in  the  Piedmontese  camp :  not  a  soul  was  seen 
stirring  in  the  palace  of  the  king.  Vague  rumors 
ran  through  the  city,  and  with  pale  face  and  shy 
look  did  they  whisper  them  into  each  other's  ear. 
What  says  that  man  with  the  large  cockade  and 
military  look  ?  Ere  the  last  word  has  fallen  from 
his  lips  he  sinks  down  stabbed  by  a  hundred  dag- 
gers. How  could  he  d  are  to  think  that  the  sword 
of  Italy  could  forsake  the  old  city,  that  Charles 
Albert  could  capitulate !  Another  came  with  the 
same  news  and  he  shared  the  same  fate.  But 
when  message  after  message  came  and  they 
could  not  doubt  the  incredible  report  any  longert 
when  they  rushed  to  the  Porta  Romana  and 
found  that  the  Piedmontese  army  had  really 
abandoned  them  to  their  enemies,  that  all  civil, 
all  military  officers  had  left  them,  and  that  the 
Croats  of  Radetzky  would  enter  their  beloved 
city  on  the  same  evening,  then  deep,  overwhelm-* 
ing  consternation  seized  them,  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  almost  certain  victory  to  humil- 
iation so  disgraceful  maddened  them  with  grief. 
Men  wept  and  cared  not  to  hide  their  faces,  wo- 
men ran  with  cries  of  anguish  from  house  to 
house  and  pressed  their  babes  to  their  bosom,  and 
more  than  one  gray-haired  man  bowed  his  head 
never  to  raise  it  again,  when  he  heard  the  fear- 
ful news.  Soldiers  rushed  to  the  king's  palace, 
overthrew  and  trampled  down  the  battalions 
standing  before  it  to  protect  their  monarch,  broke 
the  carriages  that  were  ready  to  carry  him  away^ 
and  with  voices  of  mingled  rage  and  indigna- 
tion commanded  the  king  to  appear  before  them 
and  to  tear  the  capitulation  in  pieces.  -  He  ex- 
cused his  rash  act  by  saying  that  his  conncillon 
had  informed  him  of  the  reluctance  and  utter 
inability  of  the  Milanese  to  defend  their  city ;  but 
now,  seeing  the  truth,  he  would  stand  by  them 
and  fight  at  their  head  as  long  as  a  drop  of  blood 
was  left  in  his  veins ! — ^At  twelve  o'clock  of  that 
same  night  an  officer  was  secretly  let  down  one 
of  the  side  windows  of  the  palace  to  call  in  two 
faithful  regiments,  and  under  the  shelter  of  night, 
fired  upon  by  his  own  subjects  and  breaking  his 
sacred  word  did  the  king  of  Sardinia  escape 
from  the  city  of  Milan  I 

They  could  not  believe  such  treachery ;  they 
could  not  comprehend  the  extent  of  their  mis- 
fortune. For  not  only  was  the  city  left  without 
protection,  but  she  was  equally  bereaved  of  all 
government  and  guidance;  not  only  was  the 
Piedmontese  army  gone  and  with  it  the  officers- 
commanding  in  the  city,  but  their  own  artillery 
had  been  taken,  their  own  ammunitions  had  been 
carried  away  and  the  four  millions  of  florins,  ob- 
tained by  the  sale  of  the  plate  and  jewelry  of 
patriotic  citizens,  had  followed  the  king  in  his 
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flight !  Then  came  the  order  of  General  d'As- 
pr6 — old  Radetzky,  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  did 
not  trust  his  self-control  to  enter  in  triumph  the 
city  he  hated — ^that  at  noon  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror's troops  would  march  in,  and  thlf^U  men 
who  had  not  left  the  city  before  the  same  even- 
ing would  be  forthwith  enrolled  in  Croat  regi- 
ments and  sent  across  the  Alps.  Thus  did  Chris- 
tian nations  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1848  carry 
on  war ! 

Again  were  the  high-roads  and  by-ways  filled 
with  anxious  crowds,  and  long  columns  of  emi- 
grants of  every  age,  sex  and  condition,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  and  bitter  grief  in  their  hearts,  went 
forth,  homeless  and  helpless,  into  the  wide  world. 
When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  large  plain 
that  stretches  to  the  Eastward,  the  vast  multi- 
tude, with  one  accord,  turned  round  once  more  to 
look  upon  their  fair  city  with  her  proud  churches, 
but  the  sky  was  red  over  Milan,  dark  clouds  of 
smoke  covered  their  deserted  home  and  hung  a 
veil  of  charity  over  the  fearful  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed the  entry  of  the  fierce  Austrians. 

With  Milan  fell  all  Lombardy ;  at  Verona,  at 
Mestre,  ever3rwhere  the  Piedmontese  troops  were 
defeated  and  a  reign  of  terror,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  modem  warfare,  cast  dark  gloom 
over  the  North  of  Italy.  So  exorbitant  were  the 
contributions  levied  on  rich  and  poor,  so  cruel 
the  treatment  of  guilty  and  innocent,  so  unchris- 
tian the  oppression  of  Austria,  that  France  and 
England,  almost  uncalled  for,  insisted  upon  an 
armistice  until  a  congress  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  should  have  settled  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  his  rebellious  subjects. 
Radetzky  retained,  of  course,  military  possession 
of  the  Lombardic  provinces,  but  was  to  leave  the 
Italians  at  liberty  to  develop  their  political  insti- 
tutions. Both  parties  complain  of  the  bad  faith, 
with  which  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  have 
been  observed ;  the  hand  of  the  master,  restrained 
only  by  the  respect  due  to  the  Great  Powers, 
weighs  heavily  on  city  and  country,  whilst  the 
Italian  with  his  proverbially  dark  and  tortuous 
character,  hesitates  little  to  use  means,  fair  and 
foul,  to  satisfy  his  hatred  against  the  oppressor. 
In  the  meantime  Italy  has  been  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  falling  from  one  crisis  into  the  other — 
almost  her  only  hope  being  the  cheering  words  of 
Gioberti,  that  Christian  nations  ntver  die  f  But 
her  fate  has  been  a  sad  one,  and  fearful  are  the 
sufferings,  deserved  and  undeserved,  she  has  en- 
dured since  the  fatal  battle  of  Verona.  The 
brilliant  dreams  of  her  political  regeneration  are 
rapidly  passing  away  and  leaving  bitter  disap- 
pointment, a  galling  consciousness  of  everlasting 
disgrace  on  all  minds.  Italy  has  not  risen  in  a 
body.  There  is  no  genuine  unity  in  the  Penin- 
sula.   From  the  days  of  the  Longobards*  through 


all  the  centuries  of  brightest  renown,  when  Re- 
publics flourished  and  popes  revived  the  divine 
arts,  the  spirit  of  municipal  hatred  has,  in  its  very 
intensity,  ever  been  the  moving  spirit  of  action. 
Century  after  century  saw  the  States  of  Italy 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  foreigner  against  their  own 
brethren ;  now  the  Spaniard  reigned  in  Naples* 
now  the  Frank ;  then  was  the  Gnelf  sent  for  to 
rule  in  Rome  and  then  the  GhibelHne  to  reign  in 
Milan ;  Genoa,  Venice  and  dl  the  RepubUcs,  by 
law,  compelled  their  chief  magistrate  to  be  of 
foreign  birth,  and  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  was 
always  preferred  to  the  more  inventive  tyranny 
of  the  native  Itafian.  It  is  in  these  intestine  ani- 
mosities, in  this  hatred  of  province  against  pro* 
vince  and  town  against  town  diat  we  see  the 
principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  those  bright 
visions  of  invincible  union  which  were  so  ar- 
dently cherished  by  national  vanity.  The  spirit 
of  jealousy  everywhere  paralyzed  what  patriot- 
ism and  love  of  liberty  had  achieved.  Sicily 
would  not  unite  with  Naples,  Venice  not  with 
Lombardy,  nor  noble  with  simple  citizen,  or  bur- 
gess with  peasant.  The  nobility  to  whom,  under 
Austrian  rule,  nothing  had  been  left  bat  the  frivo- 
lous life  of  the  man  of  the  worid  or  the  peacefnl 
occupation  of  the  farmer  wese  unable  to  furnish 
warriors  and  statesmen ;  the  middle  classes  fret- 
ted under  the  restless  vanity  and  anxious  jeal- 
ousy of  the  aristocrats,  whilst  the  people,  excited 
by  the  cry  of  national  independence  and  Italian 
glory,  completely  unnerved  by  long  oppression 
and  little  attached  to  existing  institutions,  were 
easily  led  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Their 
temperament,  so  peculiariy  susceptible  of  great 
undertakings  which  dazzle  their  fancy  or  inflame 
their  enthusiasm,  led  them  to  attempt  enterprises 
which  their  nerves  and  their  energies  did  not 
enable  them  to  execute.  With  disappointment 
came  despondence;  brilliant  deeds  of  arms  were 
followed  by  most  disgraceful  cowardice.  The 
press,  that  most  powerful  of  all  modem  levers, 
held  for  generations  in  utter  insignificance,  mis- 
took from  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  license 
for  liberty  and  became  the  most  dangerous  friend 
that  rising  Italy  ever  had.  Studiously  concealing 
whatever  might  be  unfavorable  to  their  paiticu- 
lar  views,  the  thousand  newspapers  that  sprang 
up  over  night  under  the  direction  of  returning 
exiles  and  fugitives,  hesitated  not  deliberately 
and  systematically  to  deceive  the  people  and 
thus  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  most  unprinci- 
pled press  of  Europe.  Instead  of  enlightening 
the  people  on  those  principles  of  self-government 
which  must  necessarily  be  new  to  those  who 
ever  since  1700  had  been  subjects  of  Europe's 
most  absolute  monarchy,  instead  of  implanting 
a  pure  and  unselfish  patriotism,  feelings  of  duty 
and  honor  in  the  breasts  of  the  Lombards^  they 
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beeame  -die  Tile  instramentB  of  paBsionate  fac- 
lioiis  and  ambitioiifl  politicians  and  thus  the  first 
Ilaliaii  emsade — for  a-second  is  close  at  hand — 
was  completely  defeated  by  want  of  energy 
and  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  intrigues  and  declama- 
tioos.  There  is  still  less  hope  now  for  die  estab- 
liahment  of  a  federal  union,  even  under  the  form 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  There  were,  it 
is  tme,  Pariiaments  held  at  Turin,  Rome,  Venice 
and  all  the  Lombardic  cities — but  in  all,  the  inde- 
pendence, the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  mu- 
nicipality was  the  paramount  thought;  none 
would  yield  to  the  odier,  in  none  could  even  the 
different  parties  come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
icBt  principles  of  future  action.  In  vain  did  men 
like  Gioberti,  who  undoubtedly  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  the  ruling  men  of  Italy,  in  vain  did 
even  Goerazzi  and  Massimo  insist  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  unity;  the  Lombards  were  reluctant 
to  join  Piedmont,  and  Venice  hesitated  to  enter 
the  Lombardic  league ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  good 
faith  between  the  different  parts  of  the  confede- 
racy. In  this  respect  the  Italy  of  our  day  is  pre* 
cisely  the  Italy  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  famous 
cunning,  the  deserredly  infamous  diplomacy  of 
former  centuries  prevails  yet;  Machiavellis  are 
still  opposing  Borgias,  the  Viscontis  wrestle  yet 
with  the  house  of  Savoy  and  modern  republicans 
•re  not  more  scrupulous  than  their  ancestors — 
but  the  lofty,  noble  character  of  those  ages  is  no 
longer  there. 

A  constiment  assembly  for  ail  Italy  has  met 
in  Turin;  but  on  what  basis?  Delegates  have 
attended  from  Rome,  Sicily,  Naples  and  all 
Upper  Italy,  but  they  have  no  mandate  from 
dieir  sovereigns,  who  view  them  as  little  better 
ifaan  rebels,  nor  are  they  duly  elected  by  their 
constituents — ^they  are  the  representatives  only  of 
die  different  clubs  with  which  Italy  abounds. 
Their  sole  support  is  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion— but  is  there  a  public  opinion  of  all  Italy  ex- 
isting ?  In  their  body  also  we  find  the  two  par- 
ties which  divide  the  nation,  those  who  wish  for 
a  one,  united  Italy,  a  party,  represented  as  so- 
cialist, communist  and  infidel,  but  strengthened 
■nd  encouraged  by  the  indiscriminate  amnesty 
of  the  pope,  and  those  who  prefer  a  federal  union 
under  the  hegemony  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
crown.  Candidates  for  the  latter  abo  are  not 
wanting;  the  Prince  of  Canine,  the  French  pre- 
sident's hot-brained  coasin  is  the  rival  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  his  second  son,  the  Duke 
of  Genoa,  who  but  lately  refused  the  crown  of 
Sicily.  The  meetings  of  the  Assembly  have  for 
sometime  been  held  in  secret  and  thus  little  in- 
formation about  its  doings  has  as  yet  crossed  the 
Alps. 

In  the  mean  time  the  land  suffers  more  than 
centaries  will  be  able  to  repair.    Tuscany,  but 


lately  so  prosperous  and  happy,  is  overrun  with 
lawless  banditti  and  disbanded  soldiers;  Lom- 
bardy,  the  most  fertile  province  of  Italy,  the  most 
densely  populated  and  the  most  opulent  country 
of  Europe,  sees  her  plains  untilled  and  uncared 
for;  trade  and  commerce  are  extinct,  travellers 
dare  not  bring  their  annual  tribute  to  ancient 
Rome,  employment  is  wanting  and  the  whole 
popiulation  is  discontented,  rendered  dissolute  by 
idleness  and  demoralized  by  the  constant,  fever- 
ish excitement  of  all  their  passions.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  Lombards  sought  refuge  in  Pied- 
mont and  Switzerland ;  the  poor  alone  remained. 
Milan  has  lost  one  third  of  its  inhabitants ;  its 
nobles  are  reduced  to  poverty,  its  citizens  are 
starving ;  Genoa,  the  superb,  with  its  mixed,  tur- 
bulent population,  is  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted 
anarchy,  robbers  and  murders  abound,  and  even 
the  army  is  utterly  demoralized.  Florence,  the 
flower  of  cities,  with  its  cabinet  of  novelists, 
poets  and  exiles,  whose  ideas  have  not  followed 
those  successive  modifications  which  constitute 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  a  nation,  pays 
the  penalty  for  the  mild  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  gentie  but  weak  character  of  its  people. 

There  is  but  one  city  in  all  Italy  whose  fame 
is  untarnished,  whose  flag  still  waves  on  her 
towers  and  whose  freedom  no  tyrant  has  yet 
been  able  to  break.  It  is  Venice,  fair  Venice, 
whose  winged  lion  once  more  looks  down  upon 
his  bride,  the  Adriatic,  and  whose  republican  citi- 
zens, so  long  considered  the  very  types  of  degra- 
dation, servility  and  corruption,  have  given  their 
Italian  brethren,  all  Europe,  an  example  of  truly 
admirable  heroism.  For  months  and  months 
they  are  closely  besieged ;  every  day  they  hear 
the  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon  and  see  the  balls 
dance  over  the  placid  sheet  of  their  harbor.  De- 
prived of  all  resources,  since  their  soil  produces 
not  a  blade,  abandoned  by  allies,  whose  assis- 
tance they  purchased  with  their  independence, 
and  with  no  friend  but  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
they  despair  not,  and  wilhngly  sacrifice  their  last 
olola  to  resist  their  hatred  enemy.  They  are  re- 
solved to  suffer  all,  to  sacrifice  all,  rather  than  to 
surrender  their  liberty. 

Venice  came  last  of  all  Italian  cities  under  the 
dominion  of  Austria ;  whilst  Milan  had  been  a 
precious  jewel  in  the  Habsburg's  crown  ever 
since  1700,  Venice  was  free  until  1814,  when  she 
was  weak  enough  to  believe  the  promises  of 
Francis  I.  and  Mettemich  and  of  her  own  free 
will,  agreed  to  form  part  of  the  Lombardo-Veneto 
kingdom  under  Austrian  protection.  She  was 
cruelly  deceived.  The  splendor  of  the  old  Re- 
public lived  still  in  the  memory  of  many  a  proud 
citizen,  whose  famOy  had  givsn  senators,  coun- 
cilmen  and  doges  to  the  island-city ;  the  penury 
of  the  low  and  the  corruption  of  all  classes  of 
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society  were  forgotten,  the  luxury  and  briUianey 
of  the  high  and  the  powerful  alone  were  remem- 
bered. But  when  Venice  had  twice  been  robbed 
by  the  French  and  plundered  to  the  laat  coin, 
when  her  palaces  were  crushed  into  ruins  and 
her  honor  and  glory  had  departed  firom  her  for- 
ever, there  was  desolation  among  her  ruins  and 
grief  among  her  citizens.  Her  sluggish  canals 
were  no  longer  covered  with  mysterious  gondo- 
las, whose  boatmen  sang  stanzas  from  Tasso, 
whilst  the  fisherman  of  Murano,  far  out  on  the 
Lido,  sent  back  the  alternate  verse ;  their  slug- 
gish waters  were  stagnant,  their  beds  choked 
yrith  mud.  Her  harbor,  that  once  saw  proud 
fleets  ride  at  anchor  and  vessels  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  bring  tribute  to  San  Marco,  was  filled 
with  sand  and  rubbish,  and  young  Trieste  allured 
the. richly  laden  ship  to  her  safe,  commodious 
port.  Her  palaces,  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
with  their  balconies  of  stone  and  their  strange, 
wonderful  architecture,  half  Saracen,  half  Gothic, 
with  their  ogive  windows  and  columns  of  white 
and  red  marble,  their  sculptured  capitals,  their 
painted  plafonds,  their  invaluable  stuccos,  stood 
now  with  doors  and  windows  open  to  sun,  wind 
and  raiil,  and  presented  a  sight  of  such  melan- 
choly, that  even  the  stranger  wept  over  it,  and 
the  Venetian  preferred  death  abroad  to  life  at 
home.  Her  ruinous  and  forlorn  suburbs,  once 
filled  with  gorgeous  villas  and  magnificent  gar- 
dens, now  harbored  a  poverty-stricken  people, 
unhappier  yet  in  the  memory  of  by-gone  days 
than  in  their  present  misery.  In  1814  she  counted 
over  fifty-thousand  paupers,  among  whom  were 
the  noblest  of  the  land,  the  proudest  of  the  golden 
book,  and  the  Jew  alone  was  seen  to  flourish 
amid  the  general  decay. 

Here  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  Austria  cared 
well  for  her  new  subjects  \.  under  her  rule  Venice 
rose  once  more  fi*om  apparently  irreparable  ruin 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of 
Europe.  Commerce  returned  to  her  port,  now  a 
free  port,  princes  and  sovereigns  came  to  reside 
in  her  palaces,  a  numerous  garrison,  the  whole 
costly  apparatus  of  an  independent  administra- 
tion, brought  large  sums  of  money  to  her  impov- 
erished inhabitants,  and  civil  splendor  gratified 
once  more  their  love  of  public  festivities.  Ven- 
ice rose  like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes. 

But  the  people  had  never  forgotten  that  they 
had  once  been  firee.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
uncommon  sensibility,  everything  in  the  festive 
nation  surrounding  them,  had  directed  their  minds 
to  poesy  and  those  arts  which  elevate  the  soul, 
refine  the  taste,  but  refine  also  the  perceptions 
and  make  them  more  acute,  more  susceptible  of 
pain  and  disappointment.  Thus,  when  the  Ve- 
netian walked  tlurough  his  narrow  streets,  whose 
■olemn  quiet  no  carriage-wheel  ever  disturbed, 


and  looked  up  to  the  monuments  of  former  glory, 
to  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  his  ancestors,  the 
stately  churches,  the  rich  convents  and  the  splen- 
did natbnail  buildings,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the 
singular  fa,te  of  his  beloved  fadierland.  Besides, 
every  Venetian  reads,  and  reads  by  preference 
the  most  exquisite,  the  most  sublime  of  his  great 
poets.  What  boatman  on  the  lagunes — ^what 
idler  on  the  street-corner  does  not  know  by  heart 
the  grandest  passages  of  Ariosto  and  try  to  imi- 
tate them  in  eloquent  improvisations?  They 
saw  at  one  glance,  why  their  illustrious  families 
lived  miserably  in  exile ;  why  their  beautiful  pal- 
aces belonged  to  foreigners ;  why  the  stranger  on 
their  wharves  looked  amazed  at  their  wretched- 
ness and  poverty ;  why  their  arsenal  was  no  lon- 
ger filled  with  thousands  of  skilful  workmen; 
why  their  merchants  failed  or  went  to  Trieste — 
the  answer  was  simply  the  more  conclusive  as  it 
touched  the  most  sensitive  chord  of  ^eir  hearts, 
their  ardent  patriotism: — ^the  Austrian  reigned 
in  Venice !  They  felt  it  less  at  first,  for  the  old 
Republic  had  little  accustomed  the  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  or  to  meditate 
deeply  on  their  relation  to  their  rulers.  And 
when  the  Empire  of  San  Marco  disappeared  be- 
fore the  victorious  will  of  France,  the  people, 
again  taken  by  surprise,  were  the  less  disheart- 
ened, as  the  feeling  of  nationality,  nowhere  in 
Italy  strong,  had  least  of  all  existed  in  Venice  ; 
there  had  been  no  attachment  binding  the  Vene- 
tian to  his  government ;  fear  had  been  their  tme 
master,  and  thus  the  fall  of  their  Council  made 
little  impressions  on  the  citizens  at  large.  Then 
came  Austria  with  promises  to  restore  that  lib- 
erty to  the  old  Queen-City  of  which  the  French 
had  deprived  her. 

But  when  Pius  IX.  ascended  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter,  and  openly  acknowledged  the  rights  of  all 
Italians,  hb  magic  words  found  an  echo  in  the 
heart  of  every  Venetian.  The  example  of  the 
Lombardic  cities  was  not  lost  upon  them.  The 
brutal  treatment  of  the  prince  of  Cilnino,  who 
had  come  to  preside  over  the  last  scientific  Con- 
gress and  whose  journey  had  been  a  succession 
of  ovations,  excited  general  and  profound  indig- 
nation. Then  came  that  touching  tragedy  in 
which  two  sons  of  Venice's  proudest  family,  the 
Bandeira,  hardly  grown  to  man's  responsibility, 
paid,  with  their  lives,'  for  an  hour  of  rash,  youth- 
ful enthusiasm.  Who  knows  not  the  brief,  but 
sad  history  of  these  fair,  ingenuous  children  of 
the  Austrian  admiral  ?  But  less  is  it  known  that, 
when  he  heard  how  his  noble  and  brave  sons 
had  been  hanged  like  the  basest  of  the  base,  he 
sent  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor  and  was  im- 
mediately subjected  to  a  system  of  persecution 
which  has  been  as  constant  as  cruel.  Their  lov- 
ing mother  never  knew  of  her  sweet  children's 
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difgnce ;  die  was  told  that  botb  had  periBhed 
daring  a  atomi  onboard  the  frigate  in  which  they 
lenred.  Little  did  she  reflect  how  improbable  the 
■my  was,  for  with  her  sons  she  had  lost  the  con- 
trol of  her  mind. 

A  catastrophe  like  this,  falling  upon  an  illus- 
triooB  fiunily,  endeared  to  the  people  by  signal 
serrices  and  private  yirtaes,  could  not  fail  to  have 
lis  effect  on  the  nation.  Such  misfortune  gives 
an  afanoat  sacred  character  to  those  whom  €rod 
chastises  so  severely,  and  the  Venetian  nobleman 
became  once  more  die  pride  of  the  State,  the 
idol  of  the  people.  The  noble  deeds  of  their 
ancestors  were  proudly  enumerated,  and  the  tri- 
ompha  and  victories  of  the  Republic  rose  once 
more  in  brilliant  colors  before  the  ever  active 
fancy  of  those  who  had  for  many  years  already 
Mved  in  the  Past  alone,  cut  off,  as  they  were, 
from  the  continent  by  their  insular  position  and 
the  jealons  policy  of  their  tyrannic  masters. 

The  exdtemen^  soon  grew  to  such  a  height, 
^baC  it  needed  only  one  of  those  paltry  idcidents 
which  former  historians  and  short-sighted  con- 
temporaries look  upon  as  the  causes  of  great 
revolotSons,  to^ead  to  a  general  rising.  It  is  a 
fact  str^^gly  characteristic  of  the  Venetian  and 
his  hot  blood,  Uiat  not  a  word  fell,  not  a  threat- 
ening gestnre  was  seen — but  people  and  soldiers, 
the  passionate  children  of  the  soil  and  the  brutal 
hirelings  of  Austria  merely  measured  each  other 
with  challenging  looks,  and  the  moment  after,  the 
bayonets  were  lowered,  stones  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions, several  citizens  fell,  and  the  combat  ceased 
only  when  the  last  purple  ray  of  the  setting  sun 
gilded  the  graceful  belfry  near  the  San  Marco. 
But  the  struggle  was  only  begun ;  Austria  dis- 
played a  truly  formidable  army  to  hold  the  rising 
dty  in  subjection,  and  the  two  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple were  tibrown  into  the  dark  dungeons  of  those 
ancient  prisons  in  which  so  many  thousands  have 
perished.  Manin,  an  advocate,  distinguished  by 
his  talents  and  probity,  had  often  already  won 
die  admiration  of  his  countrymen  by  his  brilliant 
and  energetic  eloquence  :  while  his  warm,  pure 
patriotism  had  gained  him  their  hearts  and  their 
gradtade.  Tommaseo,  bom  in  Dalmada,  is  not 
only  like  Manin,  an  orator  and  a  patriot :  he  is 
also  a  profound  thinker,  and  an  author  of  high 
distinction.  Piety  without  intolerance,  a  lively 
and  poetic  imaginadon,  and  vast  learning  are 
anited  in  him  with  a  noble,  lofty  character.  It 
had  been  his  well-deserved  good  fortune  to  choose 
for  his  most  successful  public  performances  in- 
terests most  dear  to  the  people  and  his  advoca- 
cy of  the  liberty  of  the  press  made,  him  at  once 
the  favorite  of  all  Venice. 

With  the  arrest  of  these  two  men,  the  strug- 
fji»  began.  Both  parties  prepared  for  the  crisis 
which  they  fait  was  inevitikble.    More  than  am- 


ple provisions  were  brought  into  the  city  for  the 
support  of  the  numerous  garrison ;  the  forts  were 
filled  with  men,  artillery  and  ammunition ;  the 
arsenal  was  transformed  into  a  citadel  and  every 
measure  taken  to  keep  the  rebellious  city  in  sub- 
jection. The  people  also  prepared,  quiedy,  si- 
lendy,  but  with  undaunted  energy.  Leaders 
were  chosen,  a  secret  government  estabUshed, 
laws  and  rules  for  common  action  agreed  upon. 
Ten  or  twelve  men,  belonging  to  different  par- 
ishes exercised  an  almost  absolute  authority, 
their  word  was  law ;  and  a  few  moments  suffi- 
ced to  send  their  orders  to  the  most  remote  su- 
burbs. Had  the  governor  with  his  aids  taken  a 
walk  on  this  side  of  the  Lido,  it  was  found  the 
next  day  to  be  completely  deserted  and  the  whole 
population  assembled  at  the  opposite  end.  If 
Austrian  officers  appeared  at  the  theatre,  Ave 
minutes  sufficed  to  leave  them  sole  occupants  of 
the  house.  The  use  of  cigars  was  repudiated, 
because  government  taxed  them ;  even  the  fa- 
vorite lotto  was  left  by  its  most  constant  vota- 
ries, as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  last  palace  of  a  Venetian  nobleman 
closed  its  massive  doors  against  the  foreigner, 
and  Austrian  and  Venetian  waited  only  for  an 
excuse  to  measure  each  other's  hatred. 

This  excuse  came  with  the  news  of  the  revo- 
lution of  Vienna  and  of  the  grant  of  a  constitu- 
tion. Thd  governor  proclaimed  it  at  the  thea- 
tre ;  one  voice  called  out — ^long  life  to  Ferdinand ! 
and  the  people  answered  with  cheers  for  Italy ! 

There  was  a  busy  scene  on  the  following  morn- 
ing on  the  place  of  San  Marco,  along  the  quay 
of  the  Sclavonians  and  up  to  the  world-known 
Rialto  bridge.  And  a  strange,  excited  crowd  it 
was.  Here  were  Mauretti,  the  descendants  of 
the  Moor,  with  the  dark  complexion  and  the 
finely  cut  features  of  their  forefathers,  speaking 
eagerly  in  deep  guttural  tones ;  there  an  Arme- 
nian, with  his  high  cone  of  black  lamb's  wool, 
strode  gravely  and  haughtily  through  a  group  of 
half-naked  fishermen  with  gigantic,  bronzed  chests 
and  the  true  Phrygian  cap  on  their  black  curls, 
accompanying  their  shrill,  piercing  vociferations 
with  violent,  but  ever  expressive  gestures.  On 
the  great  square,  right  under  the  shadow  of  glo- 
rious old  San  Marco,  stood  a  moUey  group  in 
which  all  costumes  seemed  mixed,  all  tongues  were 
heard  and  all  races  represented ;  still  die  fair  sons 
of  the  Occident  in  the  wretched  costume  of  the 
day,  the  swarthy  man  of  the  Levant,  the  pas- 
sionate Sicilian,  his  dagger  never  leaving  his 
hand,  and  the  subtile,  cunning  Venetian  himself 
with  his  graceful  dignity — all  were  animated  by 
the  same  feeling,  all  were  ready  to  share  the 
same  danger. 

Cries  of  Manin !  and  Tommaseo !  were  heard ; 
the  crowd  increased  constandy,  the  cries  became 
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more  and  more  passionate,  tiie  current  carried 
the  mass  slowly  before  tiie  prison,  powerful  arms 
were  raised  against  its  massive  doors — and  the 
falling  gates  displayed  the  jailers  trembling  be- 
fore their  prisoners  whom  they  implored  for  pro- 
tection! The  people  had  found  their  leaders, 
and  blow  followed  upon  blow.  They  demanded 
at  first  only  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution 
which  the  fugitive  Emperor  had  reluctantly 
granted.  They  appeared  before  the  palace  of 
the  governor,  Count  Palfy,  a  man  whose  sincere 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  absolutism  had  been 
rendered  more  tolerant  by  the  discreet  piety  of 
his  fair  and  beloved  wife.  Like  an  angel  of 
mercy  and  peace,  she  had  often  stood  between 
him  and  the  people  he  was  called  upon  to  gov- 
ern, and  if  they  did  not  love  him  as  they  revered 
her,  they  at  least  respected  his  consistency  and 
were  thankful  for  his  moderation.  He  was  ta- 
ken by  surprise :  deputation  after  deputation  ap- 
peared before  him ;  his  house  was  surrounded 
by  an  excited,  passionate  crowd  and — he  yielded. 
But  here,  as  everywhere,  the  fatal  words  were 
heard,  **  It  is  too  late !"  Hardly  had  so  much 
been  obtained  when  a  stentorian  voice  rose  high 
above  the  tumult,  *'  Down  with  the  government!" 
and  a  thousand  voices  took  it  up,  until  echo  repeat- 
ed it  from  shore  to  shore,  up  the  long  canals  to 
the  firm  land,  down  the  lagunes  to  the  fair  Adri- 
atic. It  appealed  to  all  the  passions,  it  re-awa- 
kened all  the  long  pent-up  wrath  of  a  free  people 
held  in '  base  subjection.  It  was  no  longer  illu- 
sory concessions  they  asked  for :  it  was  the  great 
struggle  between  Italy  and  Austria,  between 
the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor,  which  began 
on  a  new  scene,  in  old,  republican  Venice ! 

Large,  compact  masses  crowded  around  the 
palace,  windows  and  balconies  were  filled  with 
women  and  children,  and  from  the  depth  of  the 
black  gondola  that  lay  sleeping  on  the  dark  wa- 
ters, from  the  height  of  the  pillars  of  the  Procu- 
rade,  firom  the  desolate  but  still  gorgeous  palace 
and  the  despised  Jew's  hut  arose  the  one  mighty 
cry,  ^^AhoMo  U  govemoP*  But  on  the  large 
steps  of  the  palace  bayonets  began  to  glitter  in 
the  sunshine,  fierce  Croats  twisted  their  huge 
moustaches,  looking  contemptuously  at  the  un- 
armed crowd  beneath  them,  and  tall,  muscular 
grenadiers  slowly  ranged  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  portal.  The  cries  only  redoubled  in 
number  and  violence.  In  vain  did  the  roll  of  the 
drum — ^in  vain  did  the  shrill  blast  of  the  tnimpet 
warn  the  multitude  to  withdraw  :  the  open  breast 
of  the  Venetian  almost  touched  the  German's 
bayonet,  and  yet  he  repeated  the  ominous  words 
and  looked  defiance.  The  command  was  given ; 
a  sudden  discharge  of  musketry,  a  few  light 
clouds  rising  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  three  hun- 
dred balls  Jiad  been  sent  right  into  the  dense 


crowd — and  still  but  one  man  had  fallen !  Mim- 
de !  miracle !  was  heard  on  all  sides;  God  lnm« 
self  had  declared  for  his  people,  tiie  Virgin  aCifl 
loved  her  faithful  children.  The  enthusiasm  ro0O 
to  heroism ;  women,  fair  and  feeble,  young  chil* 
dren,  ladies  of  high  rank  and  lofty  station  began 
with  eager  hands  to  loosen  and  aecumulato  rottgli» 
heavy  stones.  They  were  the  only  arms  of  the 
people.  The  Croats  fired  and  charged  again ; 
the  people,  maddened  and  infuriated,  drove  them 
into  the  palace  and  then  quiedy  dispersed. 

But  they  dispersed  only  to  meet  again.  When 
dark  night  covered  the  Adriatic  and  the  hoge 
masses  of  the  grim,  old  palaces  cast  mystic  slia* 
dows  on  public  square  and  canal,  gondolas  were 
seen  gliding  stealthily  along,  and  men,  in  their 
large  cloaks,  hastened  towards  the  Giudecea. 
There  stood  a  solitary  house  on  the  lonely  coast* 
and  the  pale,  young  moon  threw  a  melancholy 
light  on  the  delicate  tracery  of  its  ogive  win* 
dows,  when  shadow  after  shadow  noiselessly 
passed  from  the  canal  up  to  the  carved  door  and 
after  exchanging  a  few  mysterious  words,  disap- 
peared under  the  massive  portal.  Within  were 
assembled  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  there  it 
was  determined  that  Venice  should  be  free  once 
more  and  the  next  moming^s  sun  should  greet 
the  winged  lion  of  the  Republic  on  San  Mareo*a 
time-honored  walls. 

The  word  had  been  given  and  with  the  dawn 
of  morning  the  arsenal  was  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands.  It  is  a  city  in  the  city,  the 
Arsenal  of  Venice,  and  a  citadel  that  Venice  and 
Austria  both  thought  ahnost  impregnable.  With 
it  aU  was  gained ;  without  it  every  thing  to  be 
feared.  But  what  was  the  disappointment  when 
at  the  first  summons  the  huge  gates  slowly  turuM 
and  the  people  were  admitted  without  resistance ! 
The  victory  was  too  easy  to  satisfy  the  excited 
multimde.  With  eager  cries  they  began  to  call 
the  name  of  the  man  whom  of  all  Austrians  they 
hated  most — ^who  of  all  foreigners  most  deserved 
such  hatred,  Colonel  Marinovich,  the  command* 
ant  of  the  arsenal. 

It  was  not  merely  the  German,  the  oppressor* 
the  ever  ready  agent  of  tyranny  whom  they  thua 
hated  ;  there  was  a  deeper  feeling  and  a  purer 
one,  that  made  them  detest  him*  He  had  been 
the  governor  of  one  of  Austria's  fairest  sons — 
the  Archduke  Frederick — whose  noble  soul  and 
youthful,  generous  heart  had  won  for  him  the  love 
of  all  who  knew  him,  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  all  Venice.  But  the  unhappy  Archduke 
had  conceived  a  passion  for  the  fair  daughter  of 
a  simple  Count  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  august  parents.  So  they  sent  him  away  and 
compelled  him  by  threats  and  promises  to  bind 
himself  by  sacred  vows  as  a  knight  of  Malta  to 
eternal  celibacy.    There  was  deep  grief  in  hie 
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and  sorrow  blanched  his  cheek.  But  Ma- 
was  a  faithful  jailer  and  day  and  night 
tbe  young,  ui^ortunate  prince  saw  himself  watch- 
ed, followed,  and  even  his  friends  exposed  to  the 
tame  disgraceful  espionage.  His  noble  heart 
conld  iO  brook  such  ignoble  treatment :  with  the 
first  days  of  spring  his  love  had  begun  to  unfold 
itBel( — the  rough  blast  of  winter  withered  the 
llowen  the  maiden  of  Venice  had  strewn  on  his 


For  the  people  of  Venice  had  read  in  his  pale 
Csatares  and  his  mournful  eye  what  the  fair  youth 
of  twenty  had  suffered  in  his  soul :  they  had  felt 
wkii  die  poetic  instinct  peculiar  to  them  the  an- 
guish that  tore  his  bleeding  heart  and  they  hated 
the  man  whom  they  held  responsible  for  the  pre- 
mntore  death  of  their  beloTod  prince.  And 
wfaMi  he  returned  hatred  for  hatred  and  spared 
not  the  rod  on  those  he  governed,  when  he  pun- 
iihed  inhumanly  the  slightest  mistake,  and  at  last 
drove  the  honest  workmen  from  the  arsenal  and 
replaeed  them  by  eonviets  in  chainst  then  the 
eznqperation  of  die  Venetians  knew  no  longer 
any  bounds  and  they  swore  revenge. 

And  a  fearful  revenge  it  was !  With  fierce 
ciiea,  with  curses  and  imprecations  taken  firom 
all  creeds,  with  bloodshot  eye  and  dagger  in 
lunul  they  hurried  through  the  labyrinth  of  pas- 
sages that  fill  the  strange  old  building.  Hall  after 
ball,  room  after  room  was  invaded,  searched  and 
OTeiy  disappointment  increased  their  rage.  At 
last  one  of  the  foremost  seized  a  man  in  the  act 
of  passing  through  a  secret  door;  with  powerful 
hand  he  turns  him,  and  when  he  sees  the  hated 
commandant,  buries  his  stiletto  in  his  breast. 
The  wound  was  mortal;  still  two  officers  who 
had  hastened  up  to  their  chief  succeeded  before  the 
infuriated  mob  approached  in  snatching  him  up 
and  carrying  him,  with  die  power  of  despair,  to  the 
top  of  a  lofty  steeple,  where  they  hoped  to  have 
found  an  inaccessible  asylum,  fiut  a  pack  of 
hounds  could  not  more  eageriy  follow  their  track 
than  the  eager  crowd  traced  the  blood  of  their 
victim  from  step  to  step.  Exhausted  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  by  approaching  death,  Marinovich  was 
torn  from  the  arms  of  his  friends  and  dragged 
frun  room  to  room  and  court  to  court  until  his 
murderers  were  tired  of  insulting  a  corpse. 

At  this  instant  Manin  appeared  before  the  ar- 
senal and  such  was  the  power  of  his  influence, 
saeh  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  that  a  few 
words  sufficed  to  lay  the  storm  and  to  appease 
the  bkMHl-dufsty  midtitude.  Hardly  were  they 
calmed  when  the  preconcerted  cry :  hurrah  for 
the  Bepublic !  was  heard  and  whilst  some  forty 
young  men  threw  themselves  into  their  boats  to 
take  the  detached  forts*  which  surround  Venice 
aad  which  surrendered  after  a  short  fire,  the  peo- 
ple assembled  be/bra  the  house  of  the  governor. 


Count  Zichy,  and  demanded  his  immediate  do* 
parture.  He,  too,  was  well  known  but  much  be- 
loved by  the  Venetians.  Long  years  ago  he  had 
seen  and  loved  a  daughter  of  the  people  of  Lom- 
bardy,  the  flower  of  the  land  and  endowed  with 
the  beauty  that  inspired  the  Leonardos  and  Lui- 
nis  of  by-gone  days.  With  him  all  threats  were 
in  vain,  all  remonstrances  lost  and  happy  in  her 
and  through  her,  he  had  for  twenty  years  lived 
among  the  brethren  of  his  beloved  wife,  and 
found  a  second  fatheriand  in  Italy.  At  this 
critical  moment  also,  as  ever,  she  stood  at  hb  side 
and  joined  in  the  prayer  of  her  countrymen. 
Deep  emotion  overwhelmed  him;  the  memory 
of  long,  happy  years  spent  in  that  Italy  which 
now  from  hb  lips  expected  peace  or  war,  rose  be* 
fore  him.  **  I  might,'*  he  said  to  the  delegates  of 
the  people,  with  pale  features  and  deeply  moved 
voice,  **  I  might  fill  your  canals  with  blood ;  I  shall 
not  do  it.  You  ask  me  to  leave  Venice ;  it  is 
my  death-wUrrant  you  demand.  Be  it  so.  May 
Italy  remember  that  I  pay  her  my  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  when  she  curses  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man may  she  except  mine!"* 

On  that  day  Venice  was  a  Republic  once  more, 
Manin  its  president,  Tommaseo  its  prime  min- 
ister and  the  banner  of  San  Marco  floated  tri- 
umphandy  over  **l^d  and  sea!"  And  whilst 
Turin  hesitated  and  wavered,  whilst  even  Flor- 
ence capitulated  and  preferred  temporising  mear 
sures  to  bold  resolution,  Venice  has  been  free; 
and  free  even  in  fetters.  For  the  Austrians  have 
suiTOunded  her  by  land  at  least  with  a  close,  im- 
penetrable cordon,  and  Radetsky  has  swoni  that 
he,  the  Sclavonian,  will  yet  be  master  of  the 
city  In  which  his  race  has  ever  been  welcomed 
as  a  brother. 

litUe,  however,  does  Venice  look  as  if  she 
were  threatened  by  an  army,  the  flower  of  Aus- 
tria's warlike  populations ;  litde  does  the  square  of 
San  Marco  show  that  without  her  walls  there  are 
thousands  of  Tyrolian  sharp-shooters  waiting  in 
ambush  with  their  never-erring  rifle,  that  no 
harmless  peasant  is  seen  within  miles  of  the  be- 
leaguered city  without  being  surrounded  by  the 
fleet  squadrons  of  Hungarian  hussars,  whilst  the 
far-famed  batteries  of  Austrian  artillery  pour 
night  and  day  a  murderous  fire  into  the  bastions 
of  the  suburbs.  There  is  a  proud  consciousness 
of  their  undaunted  courage  on  the  brow  of  the 
Venetian  as  he  steps  towards  the  Lido  and  sees 
the  banner  of  the  Republic  float  proudly  in  the 
breeze.  For  there  is  confidence  at  home  and 
trusty  friends  are  helping  afar.  Month  after 
month  has  passed  and  not  a  foot  of  their  territory 
has  been  lost;  peace  and  security  reign  within 
her  low  but  inexpugnable  walls,  and  an  enthu- 

*  He  wot  oondemned  to  death. 
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•iasm  equal  only  to  their  heroic  courage  ioapires 
young  and  old.  Sacrifices,  it  is  true,  had  to  be 
made ;  but  for  their  sacred  cause  they  willingly 
renounced  everything.  Earthenware  and  iron 
cutlery  have  taken  the  place  of  costly  plate ; 
satin  and  velvets  have  been  exchanged  for  stout 
linen  and  cheap  cotton ;  jewelry  has  become  a 
disgrace,  and  ornaments  a  reproach.  Men,  whose 
only  life-long  occupation  had  been  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  perform  the  arduous  duty  of  private 
soldiers,  old  men  have  drawn  forth  their  rusty 
weapons  and  children  are  seen  to  practise  wield- 
ing arms  they  can  hardly  yet  lift.  Ladies,  high 
and  noble  ladies,  make  garments  for  the  warrior 
and  nurse  the  wounded ;  women,  meek  and  gen- 
tly, carry  stones  to  the  barricades  and,  with  timid 
hand,  aim  the  cannon  of  the  deserted  walls  against 
the  enemy's  lines.  The  churches  are  filled  from 
noon  till  night  with  those  who  can  do  no  more 
than  pray  for  the  freedom  of  their  country  and 
the  lives  of  their  brethren,  and  the  holy  chant 
sises  without  interruption,  day  after  day,  to  Him 
whose  strong  hand  alone  can  save  their  beloved 
city  from  ruin.  Chiefs,  renowned  for  bravery 
and  skill,  generals  like  Durando,  Zucchi  and 
Pepe,  are  ever  seen  where  danger  is  greatest  and 
aid  most  needed,  and  the  Crusaders,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  have  named  them,  seem  to  defy  the 
-weak  nature  of  man.  Warriors  under  the  same 
aacred  banner,  they  fight  side  by  side,  the  free, 
proud  Venetian,  and  he,  who  to  defend  the  great 
city,  has  left  the  beautiful  banks  of  Sorrento  or 
the  wild  gorges  of  Calabria;  daily  do  the  enthu- 
siastic Frenchman  and  the  fanatic  Pole  risk  their 
lives  a  hundred  times  for  the  glorious  cause  of 
liberty.  Assistance  is  given  and  more  yet  prom- 
ised by  the  sister  States  of  Italy;  Turin  has 
granted  800,000  francs  a  month  for  the  bold  de- 
fenders of  Venice;  Rome  has  sent  troops  and 
generals,  and  litde  Ancona  has  given  a  war- 
steamer  as  a  New-year*s  present  to  strengthen  the 
navy  of  Venice.  For  with  an  energy,  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modem  times,  the 
Venetians  at  once  set  about  to  create  a  navy  of 
their  own  and  whilst  Germany  was  still  debating 
what  were  to  be  the  colors  of  her  flag,  Venice 
had  two  thousand  patriotic  workmen  in  her  docks, 
and  frigates  and  brigs  arose,  as  by  magic,  to  ae- 
cure  her  once  more  the  dominion  over  the  Adri- 
atic. Thus  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  provis- 
ions by  means  of  vessels  belonging  to  friendly 
powers,  and  Austria,  who  loses  thousands  by  the 
malaria  of  the  swamps  and  lowlands  which  con- 
nect the  city  with  the  firm  land,  sees,  with  bitter 
envy,  the  flags  of  all  nations  bring  succor  to  her 
rebellious  subjects.  For  the  sacred  cause  has 
found  friends  all  over  Europe ;  the  noble  cournge, 
the  unabating  enthusiasm  of  the  Venetian  have 
won  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  even  her 


enemies,  and  no  heart,  that  ever  beat  for  all  that 
is  most  noble  and  generous,  that  ever  throbbed 
with  love  for  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  can  fail 
to  join  in  the  pious  prayer  of  the  Venetian,  ris- 
ing from  their  altars  at  Church  and  at  home  and 
inscribed  on  their  as  yet  victorious  banners,  that 
(( God  may  reward  their  constancy  !*'* 

*  Dio  premier^  la  eonatanta. 


TO  ZENOBU,  QUEEN  OF  PALMTBA. 

Olorioot  d«Qght«r  of  Palmyra — City  of  the  Son, 
Child  of  the  east,  radiant  aj  the  new4)orn  day, 
Qaeen  of  the  deaert^pure  as  the  limpid  stream  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Blessed — 
Fain  would  I  tune  my  harp  to  thy  pnise, 
And  on  the  thrilling  strings  of  Harmony, 
Sing  of  the  well-gamiahed  *<  store>boQse  of  the  mind,** 
And  of  the  **  symmetry  of  thy  form  and  featura**— 
Bright  and  fair  as  a  Georgian's  in  her  early  bloom. 
Mind— the  eternal  Diamond  of  the  Soul — 
Sparkled  pure  as  heaven  'midst  the  jewels  of  thy  heart. 
And  naught  dimmed  the  splendor  of  its  rays 
Sare  the  homing  fire  of  Ambitioii. 
Not  content  with  the  marbled  halls  of  thy  templed  City, 
Nor  hearkening  to  the  words  of  wisdom  from  the  great 

Longinos, 
Thou  rushed  headlong  upon  **  the  torrid  desert  of  Ambi- 
tion"— 
And  sought  in  thine  e?il  hour  with  outstretched  hands 
To  grasp  the  golden  sceptre  of  thy  foe. 
Fatal  was  that  hour ! — for  soon  the  Seven-hilled  City  poui^ 

ed  her  legions, 
Glittering  in  pomp  and  pride  upon  thy  burning  plain  ; 
And  ere  they  left  that  fatal  field,  Palmyra  was  no  more. 
But  not  yet  filled  to  overflowing  was  thy  bitter  cop  of  woe ! 
A  captive  and  in  triumph  wast  thoo  home  to  the  Sevea- 

hilled  City  of  thine  adversary, 
And  there— arrayed  in  the  splendid  jewels  of  thy  onoe 

brilliant  throne ; 
And  chained  in  mockery  with  thy  once  prised  golden  links— 
Thou  wert  made  to  walk  with  thy  weary  feet 
Step  by  atep  along  the  crowded  streets  of  ancient  Reoseu 
Whilst  gaied  the  people  on  thy  rare  and  splendid  beauty,  - 
And  uncovered  stood  in  honor  of  thy  former  glories ; 
Full  many  an  eye  the  burning  tear-drop  shed, 
And  many  a  heart  turned  sick  and  pitied  her— 
Whom  Ambition's  luring  scenes  had  hurled  from  Fame^ 

proud  heights 
To  lowest  depths  of  woe. 

Tempered  is  the  punishment  to  the  act  of  the  transgressor. 
But  bitter,  far  too  bitter  was  thy  fate,  Oh,  fallen  Queen ! 
Thy  mind — clear  as  the  dayspring  on  High, 
And  pure  ss  the  murmuring  stream  from  the  Fountain  of 

life ; 
Thy  person— rare  in  beauty  as  the  loveliest  flower  of  Eden, 
And  thine  honor,  spotless  as  the  crystal  snow  on  Dian*s  tem- 
ple— 
Tbon  8hould*8t  have  been  to  the  faint  and  weary 
A  beacon>star  on  the  pathway  of  Heaven.     . 
Instead  of  which,  oh  Queen,  where  now  is  thy  vanated 

strength. 
Where  now  ihy  jewelled  throne? 
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SwepI  m  a  thing  of  naught  from  out  kh«ir  sterile  plain, 
Thy  city,  thy  glory  and  thy  throne  hare  passed  away  for- 

erer— 
Leaving  bat  the  dim  reflection  of  their  meteor  light, 
As  eternal  wanings  on  the  devious  highway  of  Ambition. 

E.  T. 


THI  NEW  PYTHAGOREAN, 

CHAPTER  THIRD, 

Account^  which  seem  entitled  to  credit  say 
that  sometimes  the  dead,  in  what  Is  called  the 
rampire  state,  are  found,  weeks  and  months  after 
interment,  with  undecayed  flesh,  cheeks  of  life- 
like color,  the  old  skin  sloughing  off  like  that  of 
a  serpent  in  early  summer,  and  new  and  fresh 
skin  forming  underneath,  as  if  the  body  were 
preparing  to  come  out  of  the  grave  for  another 
life  on  earth,  or  as  if  some  mysterious  power  of 
nature  were  sporting  in  images  of  resurrection, 
in  types  and  shadows  of  the  future  history  of  the 
•  grave.  Perhaps  this  is  a  mere  superstition.  If 
it  is  not,  it  is  one  of  the  many  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  yet  not  more  than  *'  dreamed  of  in  our 
philooophy" — a  mysterious  vis  vivida  able  to  ex- 
ist still  in  the  house  of  death ;  a  strange  power 
that  can  beard  the  old  Stygian  lion,  corruption, 
in  his  very  den.  May  it  not  be  regarded  as  a 
just  emblem  of  some  of  our  Piedmont  land- 
scapes?— ^In  these  landscapes  the  parts  of  many 
a  hill-side  which  are  not  furrowed  with  ghastly 
red  gullies,  are  covered  with  ash-colored  and 
worthless  grass,  which  ^*withereth  before  it 
groweth  up;  wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not 
his  hand  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom." 
The  slight  waves  into  which  it  is  indented  by  the 
winds  of  autumn,  seem  as  grinning  mockeries  of 
the  waves  of  golden  grain  to  be  seen  in  other 
fields  tar  away.  Its  complexion  is  that  of  the 
old  skin  of  the  dead.  Too  often  there  are  no 
signs  of  the  new  robes  of  green  springing  up  at 
its  roots.  Too  often  it  is  the  mere  and  only  robe 
of  an  nnreviving  decay.  Not  spring  with  all  the 
revelry  of  the  days  of  vegetable  resurrection,  nor 
the  sunshine  of  May  and  June,  nor  the  showers 
of  mid-eummer,  which  seem  almost  to  gladden 
the  earth  to  its  core,  can  awake  in  it  the  green- 
ness of  life.  Such  fields  are  desolate  indeed  when 
skirted  and  spotted  with  ragged  thickets  of  dwarf 
oak  and  pine.  But  in  some  regions  the  pines 
have  ceased  to  be  dwarfs.  They  stand  as  uni- 
form in  height  as  if  they  were  a  harvest  grow- 
ing to  be  reaped  by  the  scythe  of  some  Titan  or 
son  of  Anak.  Even  in  the  desolation  of  win- 
ter there  .ia  «n  indescribable  charm  in  the  deep 


green  of  their  evergreen  foliage.  Like  the  cheeks 
of  the  vampire,  they  seem  to  triumph  over  win- 
ter and  desolation,  in  retaining  siill  that  color 
which  is  the  livery  of  summer  and  of  Nature's 
life ;  and  which  has  doubtless  been  chosen  for 
that  livery  on  account  of  its  gratefulness  to  the 
eye,  and  may  it  not  be  added,  on  account  of  its 
mysterious  charm  for  the  spirit  of  man.  A  wri- 
ter of  very  great  genius  locates  one  of  the  most 
fBarftil  crimes  which  his  own  or  any  .other  pages 
unfold,  under  a  ''bare,  wan  and  giant-like  tree" 
surrounded  by  a  ghastly  wilderness  and  dead 
hedges.  Who  can  tell  what  would  be  the  social 
character  of  the  men  of  this  eardi,  if  for  one 
half-century,  summer  should  fail  to  give  foliage 
to  the  woods  and  flowers  to  the  earth,  leaving 
the  trees  gaunt  and  unsightly,  the  gardens  ana- 
domed  ? 

In  regions  where  the  pine  groves  are  lofly  and 
of  uniform  height,  scenery  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  withf  which,  if  we  saw  things  at  home  with 
as  deep  a  spirit  aa  we  dream  of  things  afar  away, 
would  probably  be  thought  not  to  yield  to  ''Ar- 
cadia's rocks  and  pines"  in  power  over  certain 
emotions  of  the  mind.  The  flooring  in  such  a 
grove  is  more  uniform  than  in  other  woods  as  it 
is  covered  with  the  spears  of  the  foliage  which 
has  fallen.  An4  when  in  addition  it  is  carpeted 
with  pure  snow,  and  gleams  of  sunshine,  on  days 
fairer  and  far  more  blessed  than  was  made  by 
that  grand  "  Son  of  Austerlita"  which  so  dee|4y 
impressed  the  mind  of  the  French  Cnsar  all  his 
after  life,  mingle  with  the  canopy  above,  making 
a  rich  vault  of  green  and  gold,  and  then  fall 
sparkling  on  the  floor  of  snow,  and  pour  the  var- 
nish of  an  ineffably  soft  golden  light  over  its  sur- 
face of  pearl,  it  is  a  scene  fit  for  brighter  beings 
than  we ;  suggesting  thoughts  of  things  not  re- 
alized in  this  life ;  perhaps  a  fit  place  of  conclave 
for  those  pure  visiters  of  earth  which  a  dreaming 
poet  has  described,  apparently  with  some  sach 
scene  in  imaginary  view : 

"  Look !  look !  in  the  shade  of  that  grand  oM  tree. 
What  a  glorious  group  is  ooUeoted  there, 

Who  move  like  the  streamers  of  light  which  we  see 
In  Aurora's  strange  night-scenes  in  northern  air. 

Or  like  winter-day  sdnbesms  at  noon  In  the  grove. 
As  they  reach  through  the  boughs  to  the  snow  beneath; 

Or  as  dreaming  we  image  the  spirits  of  lore 
Whom  the  light  and  the  glory  of  heaTen  enwnathe. 

As  men  in  Elysium  enchanted,  they  stand, 
And  their  forms  seem  the  models  of  heroes  sublime, 

Their  &ces  how  radiant !  how  peerlessly  grand. 
And  their  bearing  how  nobler  than  beings  of  time ! 

For  they  are  indeed  spirits  who  here  had  their  birth 
And  were  righteous,  and  now  lire  in  glory  aboTOa 
Whom  heaven  has  allowed  to  revisit  the  earth, 
*   And  enquire  for  awhile  of  its  light  and  its  lore. 
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Now  they  bear  mud  they  tee,  not  is  we  of  thk  world, 
But  wbole  eitim  and  statM  from  their  ebooeo  aieade 

They  disUnotly  can  bear,  andaee,  plainly  unfurled. 
By  the  change  in  their  sensea  which  heaven  has  made.** 

{Anon. 

Agricnhnre  has  not  eontribiited  as  much  to 
our  scenery  as  it  might  have  done,  and  as  it  will 
do  hereafter.  In  many  places  time  and  taste  and 
spring  and  sommer  do  much.  Bnt  diere  are  few 
f4aces  where,  if  you  stand  and  look  round  with 
calm  eye,  and  watch  die  richer  sunsetSt  and  await 
tiie  fairer  seasons,  and  leam  to  know  their  fBr 
Toied  times,  yon  may  not  catch  glimpses  of  the 
grand  spirit  of  nature,  and  feel  the  strange  sym- 
pathies of  your  kindred  with  sky  and  air  and 
tree  and  flower.  True,  the  sympathies  of  that 
khidred  hare  yet  been  bnt  little  uttered  in  appro- 
priate expression.  Our  pines  have  not  yet  had 
die  V  Theocritus.  That  voice  of  the  wind  among 
them,  concerning  which  there  is  an  insoluble 
doubt  whether  it  is  a  sigh  or  a  shout,  a  hallelu- 
jah or  a  dirge,  ia  just  the  same  as  the  ^^MnH 
^tMpie^,"  the  song  of  the  pines,  of  which  the 
Syracusan  poet  sung  in  the  dominions  of  Ptole- 
my Philadelphns.  They  lack  the  charm  of  the 
thought  that  a  poet  has  been  among  them ;  they 
hick  the  charm  of  the  pagan  dream  diat  huntress 
Diana  has  made  them  ring  with  the  ehorus  of 
her  phantom  dogs,  and  the  wild  woodland  rev- 
elry of  her  buskined  train  of  nymphs;  and  the 
charm  of  the  thought  that  Minerva  too  has  ma- 
ted among  them  who  **  non  minus  in  syhris  er- 
rare  qnam  Diana.'*  Yet  diey  also  have  their 
charms.  They  are  the  produce  of  a  renovating 
power  in  nature  as  dark  to  our  knowledge  as  the 
growing  of  the  vampire  skins  of  the  dead.  Their 
colour  is  diat  of  summer  and  hope  and  joyous 
life.  They  seem  too  to  disport  theoiiselves  in 
types  and  emblems.  Theirs  are  colors  over 
which  winter,  the  annual  shade  and  ghost  of 
death,  has  no  mastery.  They  stand  there  forever 
showing  and  singing  forth  the  tidings  of  an  im- 
mortality which  the  grave  touches  not  but  to 
brighten.  Th^ir  line  of  blue  lies  along  the  ho- 
rison  like  man's  redemption  in  the  horizon  of 
history,  a  sign  and  an  actual  source  of  bright 
hopes  yet  abiding  in  the  land.  Above  them  are 
often  spread  the  glory-wings  of  a  sunset  proba- 
bly quite  as  fine  as  the  Athenians  ever  saw  over 
*^  sea-bom  Balamis."  In  such  an  hour  they 
deeply  mingle  in  the  dreams  which  the  soul  has 
brought  with  it  from  the  unknown  realms.  In 
those  mystic  recognitions  there  is  always  a  sense 
of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the  past.  It  is  this 
which  is  now  before  us  that  is  made  to  seem  an 
apparition  of  the  past.  It  is  a  strange  thing  of 
two  widely  different  eras.  The  hues  of  the  time 
now,  and  of  the  time  long  ago,  are  both  upon  it. 
It  is  npageant  whose costnme  varies  like  an  al- 


ternating star  between  the  robes  of  the  fashion 
which  we  see  now  and  those  of  which  we  know 
not  where  to  find  legend  or  chronicle,  or  braxen 
clasp  old' enough  to  tall  us. 


THE  GOLDSMITH'S  DiVGHTES. 


moM  TBS  enxAN  op  uhlaitd. 

A  OoMsmith  atood  where  ahone  aioond 
Hie  peavia  and  diamonda  dear : 

**  The  brighteat  gem  1  ever  found 
Art  thou,  my  pet,  my  Helena, 
My  little  daughter  dear! 

A  dainty  knight  juat  then  came  in : 
"  Good  day,  my  pretty  maid : 

Good  day,  my  bimTO  old  Goklamith»  too» 
I  need  a  rich  aet  garland 
My  aweet  bride'a  iocka  to  bnid." 

Now  when  the  finiehed  garland  ahone, 

And  aparkled  all  ao  bright, 
And  Helen  ooald  be  qnite  alone, 

Upon  her  arm  ahe  hung  it. 

And  aaddened  at  the  aighL 

**  Ah,  happy,  aore,  the  bride  will  be 

Who  weara  thta  pretty  toy : 
Ah !  if  the  dear  knight  would  give  me 

A  aimple  wreath  of  roeea, 

0, 1  ahould  die  for  joy.** 

Ere  long  the  knight  eame  in  again. 

And  clone  the  garland  eyed : 
**  My  good  old  Goldamith,  make  me,  then, 

A  little  ring  of  diamonda 

For  my  aweet  little  bride." 

And  when  the  finiahed  circlet  ahone 
With  precious  diamonds  bright. 

And  Helen  could  be  quite  alone, 
She  drew  it  on  her  finger 
And  aaddened  at  the  sighL 

**  Ah  t  happy,  aura,  the  bride  will  be 

Who  weara  the  pretty  toy, 
Ah !  if  the  dear  knight  would  give  me 

A  little  lock  of  hair,  on)y, 

O,  I  ahould  die  for  ioy." 

Ere  long  the  knight  came  in  again. 
And  cloae  the  ringlet  eyed : 

'*  I  see,  my  good  old  Goldsmith,  then. 
Thou  mak*at  quite  beautifully 
The  gifta  for  my  aweet  bride. 

But  that  their  fitneaa  I  may  aee. 

Come,  pretty  maiden,  now. 
And  let  me  try  at  once  on  thee 

The  jewela  of  my  deareet. 

For  aha  ia  *-■■  -  "^  " 
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And  wo  iho  — *»***^*  fair 
Had  pot  her  veiy  beat  dreaa  on. 
And  decked  herKlf  for  aerrice. 
With  neat  and  flooMljr 


fa  pmttf  nkame,  wilb  ofaaek  on  fira, 

Befora  Um  did  aha  aund, 
He  placed  on  her  the  golden  tire, 

Tlie  ringlet  on  her  finger, 

And  puiMjd  her  little  haAd. 

"  M J  Helen  aweet,  my  Helen  dear. 

The  jeat  ia  over  now ; 
What  bride  ahall  claim  the  pretty  gear, 

The  jewelled  gold-bright  garland. 

And  littia  ring,  but  thoa  T 

With  gold  and  pearl  and  precioua  gem, 

Heat  thoa  grown  up  to  be— 
An,  aweet,  thoa  ahoaldat-haTe  kamt  from  theob* 

The  ahare  of  high  honor, 

in  after  d«ja^  with  aa." 

A.  Platt. 


Tke  Last  Hours  of  HcCallom  More.* 

— **  So  ^eetoally  had  religiom  faith  and  hope, 
oo-operadng  with  natnnd  courage  and  equanimi- 
ty, eompoeed  hig  (Argyle's)  spirits,  that  on  the 
veiy  day  on  which  he  was  to  die,  he  dined  with 
iqppetite,  convened  with  gayety  at  table,  and  after 
hii  last  meal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont,  to  take 
a  short  sfamiber,  in  order  that  his  body  and  mind 
might  be  in  foil  vigor  when  he  should  mount  the 
MaflMd.  At  thia  time  one  of  die  lords  of  the 
CMmdl,  who  had  probably  been  bred  a  Presbyte- 
rian, and  had  been  sednced  by  interest  to  join  in 
oppreasiBg  the  Church  of  which  he  had  once 
bcMi  a  member,  came  to  the  castle  with  a  mes- 
•age  jfrom  his  brethren,  and  demanded  admittance 
to  the  earl.  It  was  answered  that  the  eari  was 
asleep.  The  privy  counsellor  thooght  that  this 
waa  a  8abterliige«  and  insisted  on  entering.  The 
door  of  the  cell  waa  sofdy  opened,  and  there  lay 
Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping  in  his  irons  the  pla- 
cid sleep  of  infancy.  The  conscience  of  the 
miegade  smote  him.  He  turned  away  sick  at 
heart,  ran  out  of  the  castle,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  dwelling  of  a  lady  of  his  family  who  lived 
hard  by.  There  he  flung  himself  on  a  couch, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  of  ranorse  and 
shame.  His  kinswoman,  alarmed  by  his  looks  and 
groaas,  thought  that  he  had  been  taken  sick  with 
andden  ittneas,  and  begged  him  to  drink  a  cup 
of  sack.  *  No,  no,'  he  said,  *  that  will  do  me 
■o  good.'  She  prayed  him  to  tell  her  what  had 
disturbed  him.  '  I  have  been,'  he  said,  ^  in  Ar- 
gyle's  prison.    I  have  seen  htm  within  an  hour  of 

♦  Macaaiay'a Histoiy  cf  JBi^toad     ¥oLl,p.C8a. 


eternity  sleeping  as  sweetly  aa  ever  aun  did. 
But  as  for  me—' 

**  And  now  the  earl  had  risen  from  his  bedt 
and  had  piepared  himself  for  what  was  yet  to  bo 
endured.  He  was  first  brought  down  the  High 
Street  to  the  Council  House,  where  he  was  to 
fomain  during  the  short  interval  which  waa  still 
to  elapse  before  the  execution.  During  that  in- 
terval he  asked  for  pen  and  ink  and  wrote  to  his 
wife.  *Dear  heart,  God  is  unchangeable.  He 
hath  always  been  good  and  gracious  to  me;  and 
no  place  aJteis  it*  Forgive  me  all  my  faults;  and 
now  comfort  thyself  in  him,  in  whom  only  true 
comfort  is  to  be  found.  The  Lord  be  with  thee, 
bless  and  comfort  theoi  my  dearest    Adieu.' 

**  It  was  now  time  to  leave  the  Council  House. 
The  divines  who  attended  the  prisoner  were  net 
of  his  own  persuasion ;  but  he  listened  to  them 
with  civility,  and  exhorted  them  to  caution  their 
flocks  against  those  doctrinea  which  aH  Protest- 
ant chufches  unite  in  condenming.  He  mount- 
ed the  scafiold  where  the  rude  old  guittotine  of 
Scotland,  called  the  Maiden,  awaitad  him,  and 
addressed  the  people  in  a  speech,  tinctured  with 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  his  sect,  but  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  serene  piety.  His  enemies,  he 
said,  he  forgave,  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven. 
Only  a  single  acrimonious  expression  escaped 
him.  One  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen  who  at- 
tended him  went  to  the  edge  of  the  scaibhi  and 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  *  My  Lord  dies  a  Pro- 
testant.' « Yes,'  said  the  earl,  stepping  forward, 
'  and  not  only  a  Protestant,  but  with  a  heart-ha- 
tred of  popery,  of  prelacy,  and  of  all  superstition*' 
He  then  embraced  his  friends,  put  into  their  hands 
some  tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, kneeled  down,  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 
prayed  for  a  little  space,  and  gave  the  signal  to 
the  executioner." 

The  above  account  of  the  closing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Argyle  cannot,  we  think,  be  presented  to 
any  contemplative  mind  without  awakening  in  it 
a  deep  interest  in  the  character  and  fate  of  that 
chieftain,  the  victim  of  intolerance  in  an  age 
when  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  less  those 
of  Christ,  than  of  the  State ;  when  the  prevail- 
ing fonn  of  worship,  upheld  by  the  adherents  of 
the  reigning  power,  was  maintained,  not  out  of 
love  even  to  outward  rites,  still  less  to  the  spirit 
embodied  in  them,  but  from  attachment  to  the 
family  whose  accession  to  the  throne  had  render- 
ed allegiance  to  the  Establishment  a  test  of  loy- 
alty. 

A  detml  of  the  great  events  accompanying  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  isi  we  conceive,  but  part 
of  the  province  of  the  historian ;  the  mind  de- 
sires to  look  beneath  into  the  character  of  those 
by  whom  ihaae  great  oveoti  wove  wrought  out, 
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to  follow  caiwen  to  their  effects,  and  to  trace  amid 
the  tumoltuoos  tide  of  affaire  the  hidden  under- 
current  by  which  society  is  borne  akmg. 

But  especially  is  it  interesting  to  the  religious 
mind,  whatever  peculiar  yiews  it  may  have  em- 
braced,  to  mark,^n  an  age  of  persecution  for 
opinion's  sake,  in  a  land  whose  fair  fields  were 
still  reddened  by  the  glare  of  martyr-fires,  where 
the  struggle  for  truth  was  the  struggle  between  life 
and  death, — the  steady  adherence  to  conviction, 
which  neither  exile  could  subdue,  nor  the  sure 
prospect  of  torture  and  death  overcome.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  mere  conformity  or  nonconfor- 
mity to  established  opinions ;  there  has  ever  been 
heard  in  the  heart  of  man  a  voice  speaking  from 
m  higher  than  an  earthly  throne,  and  in  a  tone  more 
commanding  than  that  of  earthly  potentate,  and 
which  from  earliest  ages,  when  the  **seed  of  die 
church'*  was  scattered  far  and  wide,  has  ech- 
oed the  Aposde's  defence,— **we  ought  to  obey 
CkMl  rather  than  man."  The  voice  of  conscience 
in  the  soul  has,  in  all  times,  prompted  individuals, 
exposed  to  different  influences,  and  consequentiy 
embracing  different  tenets,  to  contend  earnestly 
for  that  faith  which  they  considered  to  have 
been  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  to  seal  their 
devotion,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  with  their 
blood. 

All  honor  to  such  men !  We  may  or  we  may 
not  agree  with  them  upon  the  pomts  for  which 
diey  yielded  up  their  dearest  hopes  on  earth, 
sooner  than  peril  their  hopes  of  heaven ;  but  we 
cannot  even  in  this  land  of  toleration,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  look  back  upon  tiie  records 
of  their  fidelity  and  perseverance  and  not  call 
their  names  with  a  feeling  of  veneration.  We 
may  even  contend  against  the  errors  which  they 
held  dear  as  truths,  but  let  us  render  all  justice  to 
the  affection  with  which  they  dung  to  what  they 
had  received  as  sacred,  ascending  trustfuUy  the 
scaffold  sooner  than  retract  one  iota  of  what  they 
had  proclai|ned. 

**  Deal  gently,  kindly,  wiih  the  thoughts  that  gnide 
The  weakest  brother  straying  from  thy  side : 
If  right,  they  bid  thee  tremble  for  thine  own. 
If  wrong,  the  verdict  is  for  God  alone." 

How  firm  a  support  reliance  upon  convictions 
of  duty  can  afford;  how  truly  in  faith  alone  con- 
sists that  victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  contrast  afforded  by  Ar- 
gyle,  **  sleeping  sweetly  within  an  hour  of  eter- 
nity," and  the  faithless  peer  who,  traitor  to  him- 
self, if  not  to  his  country,  was  unable  to  bear  the 
sight  of  the  slumbering  prisoner,  and  whose  un- 
finished sentence  tells  a  more  impressive  tale  of 
a  heart  turned  from  its  eariy  allegiance,  wearing 
out  an  aimless  life,  embittered  by  self-accusation, 
than  written  volumes  could  have  done. 

Calm  indeed  must  have  been  the  conscien^t 


firm  the  faith  of  him  who,  bound  with  fetten» 
shortly  to  be  unloosed  only  that  he  might  tread 
the  road  to  the  scaffold,  yet  lay  down  and  sliun- 
bered  tranquilly  and  peacefully  as  an  infant* 
Perhaps  visions  of  childhood's  days  came  throng- 
ing in  among  the  dreams  of  that  last  slumber, 
and  he  again  basked  in  the  sunlight  of  life's  morn- 
ing hours,  forgetting  the  kaleidoscopic  scenes 
which  succeeding  years  brought  before  his  view* 
and  his  own  transformation  from  the  head  of 
a  powerful  and  attached  dan,  to  the  doomed 
prisoner  of  a  Crown  to  which  he  might  not  own 
allegiance. 

Or  perhaps  the  past  came  no  longer  before  the 
gaze  of  one  who  was  so  shortly  to  pass  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  cares  and  sorrows ;  but  in- 
stead, visioned  glories  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  may  have  dawned  upon  his  soul : — 
no  scaffold  rose  up  between  with  its  hoirid  appa- 
ratus of  destruction,  but  a  tranquil  and  holy  rest 
stole  upon  the  waiting  spirit — **for  so  He  givetfa 
his  Beloved  sleep." 

The  touching  letter  of  Argyle  to  his  wife  con- 
tains still  further  testimony  to  the  undiminished 
confidence  which  he  felt  in  the  love  of  that  Master 
whom  he  served — "  God  is  unchangeable.  He 
hath  always  been  good  and  gracious  to  me;  and 
no  place  alters  it."  And  so  he  found  it  to  the 
end.  His  sins  against  his  Maker  (among  which 
he  included  having  at  one  time,  through  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  loyalty,  employed  his  influenco 
against  the  Covenanters)  and  the  faults  which  he 
had  committed  against  his  king  had  been  long 
ago  repented  of,  and  the  listening  crowd  around 
the  scaffold  heard  his  forgiveness  of  his  enemies. 

The  chronicler  has  characterized  as  acrimotd" 
aua  his  expression  **  dying  in  heart-hatred  of  po- 
pery, of  prelacy,  and  of  all  superstition ;"  buttons, 
though  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of 
that  church  which  the  state  power  in  England 
has  established  and  allied  with  itself,  these  worda 
of  the  Duke  but  seem  to  breathe  a  steady  adhe- 
rence to  what  he  conceived  right,  and  detestation 
of  principles  which  the  stern  code  that  he  ac- 
knowledged had  denounced  as  erroneous.  We 
hear  no  rebuke  of  individuals :  he  had  just  de- 
clared his  forgiveness  of  his  enemies,  yet  with  his 
dying  breath  he  bore  testimony  against  those  sys- 
tems which  he  considered  as  subversive  of  the 
liberties  of  upright  men. 

An  affectionate  interview  with  some  friends 
who  were  profent  during  that  trying  hour  then 
took  place,  kindly  remembrances  were  expressed 
of  the  absent  loved  ones,  and  the  lofty  soul  which 
strove  to  bear  with  calmness  these  heart-rending 
struggles  once  more  composed  itself  in  prayer— 

*<  One  prayer  1  what  merey  taught  as  prayer !  As  dews 
Oa  dfoqpiag  herbs,  as  sissp  tirsd  Ule  rsneirs. 
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Ihal  lead  wtA  lap  imr  haaiti  io  Haavan, 
Pfafar  to  the  aool— daw,  aiaap,  and  draam— is  giFen.'* 

The  words  of  that  supplication  went  uphefore 
the  mercy-seat,  and  ere  its  echoes  had  died  away 
there,  the  liberated  spirit  of  Argyle  was  among 
those  around  the  Throne. 


M.  F.  D. 


ifoflen,  AfoM. 


THE  ARTIST'S  EVENING  SONG. 


FROM  THE  OERMAN  OF  OOETHE. 

0  that  the  wild  ereatire  might, 
That  throogh  my  aool  ia  iioshing, 

la  oae  fair  fonn  ooald  apring  to  light. 
Oat  of  my  fingen  gashing ! 

1  only  stammar  in  my  saal. 
And  trembling  yet  essay  thee ; 

Still  Nature,  thee,  I  know,  1  feel, 
And  dun  must  1  portray  thee. 

Reflected  1,  for  many  years. 

My  sonl  nnelosed  its  powers. 
As  when  in  barren  wastes,  appeara 

A  weil-^ring  decked  with  flowers. 

Nature,  I  yearn  thine  own  to  be, 

Thee,  true  and  loTely  feeling, 
A  joyous  fountain  still  to  me, 

Through  thousand  channels  stealing. 

And  now  my  art,  my  soul*s  high  prize, 

Light  on  my  mind  is  pouring. 
And  soon  these  flutt'ring  thongfata  shall  rise, 

Through  boundless  agea  soaring. 


C  O.  u. 
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MR.  TATTEMARE. 
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MUHist  OKI  acta  refaiur. — Non  tamen  inhu 
msceaam;  muUaqut  toUtg, 
narrelfaamdia  jfr<B9tiu,** 

Hor.  Ar.  PoeL 


The  numerous  testimonials  which  Mr.  Vatte- 
mare  has  received  from  the  most  eminent  per- 
sonageg  of  the  age,  must  have  struck  those  who 
luKrt  had  llie  good  foftmio  to  tee  OFeii  a  tithe  of 


them  with  surprise,  no  less  hy  their  yalae  and 
variety,  than  as  proofs  of  the  talent  and  good 
conduct  which  alone  could  have  elicited  them. 
Indeed,  the  utmost  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been 
displayed  in  discovering  how  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  plan, 
and  the  disinterested  labors  of  its  inventor.  Nor 
have  these  testimonials  been  bestowed  alone  by 
the  great  and  noble  of  the  earth — ikeyt  indeed, 
have  offered  of  their  abundance — but  the  poor, 
also,  of  their  |fenury. 

**  Te  pauper  ambit  solicitA  prece, 
Runs  colonus,  te  domina  mqnoris." 

The  emperor  of  half  the  world  sends  his  jew- 
elled and  costly  offering ;  the  working  man,  the 
fruit  of  his  self-denial  and  toil.  The  mitred  Ro- 
man or  Episcopal  bishop  unites  with  the  rigid 
Calvinist  and  the  simple-minded  Quaker  in  a 
common  eulogy.  The  legislator  lifts  up  his  voice 
in  the  council  chamber,  and  then,  with  the  elo- 
quent fervor  of  a  disciplined  and  experienced 
mind,  commits  his  thoughts  to  a  more  durable, 
record,  and  there  his  offering  lies,  and  by  its  side 
the  more  touching  tribute  of  woman's  admiration 
for  disinterested  and  laborious  effort.  Here  is 
the  direct  business-like  letter  of  the  merchant, 
and  the  more  aspiring  brief-like  testimonial  of 
the  lawyer.  Youth  writes  w  ith  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  enthusiasm  at  a  scheme  which  realizes 
more  than  his  excited  imagination  had  ever  con- 
ceived ;  the  ordinary  expressions  of  congratula- 
tion and  panegyric  are  all  too  formal  and  cold 
for  his  burning  seal ;  in  hia  eyes,  instead  of  the 
laborious  pioneer  in  a  new,  but  rich  and  promis- 
ing department  of  philanthropic  enterprise,  Mr. 
Vattemare  appears  exalted  above  the  failings  of 
humanity,  a  benificent  visitor  from  a  purer  re- 
gion, a  star  like  that  which  shone  upon  the  shep- 
herds of  old,  when  the  voices  of  innumerable 
angels  chanted  in  the  mid-heaven:  '* Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men."  With  such  feelings,  is 
it  wonderful  that  difficulties  vanish,  and  melt 
away  like  the  dew  ?  He  considers  the  prize  of 
victory  as  already  won — he  sees  the  productions 
of  science  and  art  already  scattered  over  all 
lands,  and  man  united  into  one  great  brother- 
hood— and  his  heart  glows  with  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration, as  he  pours  forth  his  feelings  in  a  eulo- 
gy which  shrinks  from  the  cool  criticism  of  expe- 
rience and  reality. 

Books  have  been  presented  by  htmdreds,  and 
rings,  medals,  crosses,  portraits.  Tributes  there 
are«  voluntary  and  well  earned  tributes  of  admi- 
ration and  sympathy,  which  Mr.  Vattemare  has 
received  fi^m  the  first  poets  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  from  many  an  unknown,  though  not  unin- 
spired follower  of  the  Muse.    Artists  of  all  na- 
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tiona  hare  employed  their  best  powers  in  the 
cuue,  happy  in  being  allowed  to  contribine  to 
the  World's  Albania  and  of  extending  their  own 
renown*  or  at  least  their  namtf  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  A  thousand  productions  from  a  thousand 
different  peneils«  have  already  been  pressed  into 
^  sernce,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  glorious  har^ 
▼est  which  art,  united  and  purified  by  the  com- 
jDunication  and  fine  intercourse  of  her  followers 
throughout  the  world,  willt  one  day  or  other,  pour 
into  the  common  treasury,  for  Umt  common  bene- 
fit of  the  race. 

From  the  mass  of  testimonials  thus  various 
and  valuable,  there  is  one  which  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  as  the  most  singular  contri- 
bution ever  made  to  a  private  individual,  or  to 
the  cause  of  science.  It  consisUi  of  a  collection 
of  autographs,  nineteen  in  number,  and  written 
in  nineteen  different  languages,  by  as  many  per- 
sons, natives  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Rus- 
sian dominions,  where  these  languages  are  in 
use.  This  unique  collection  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Vattemare,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1834,  by 
Count  N6selrode,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Rus- 
sian emfHre,  and  Prime  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs* By  the  aid  of  a  French  translation,  we 
propose  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  these  various 
specimens  to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  who 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
originals,  although  all  the  interest  arising  from 
the  beautiful  execution,  the  singularity  and  va- 
riety of  the  different  and  uncouth  characters  of 
the  languages  must  necessarily  be  lost  by  a  mare 
description* 

'*  Sej^os  iniUnt  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Qaam  que  sunt  oculit  aabjecta  fidelibut.** 

The  collection  begins  with  the  nineteenth 
Psalm,  in  the  Slavenski  language,  said  by  the 
learned,  to  have  been  the  literary  language  of 
Russia,  until  die  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
The  manuscript  is  in  imitation  of  print,  and  the 
initial  letter  of  each  verse  is  red.  The  charac- 
ters are,  many  of  them,  like  those  of  the  Greek, 
and  not  a  few  like  those  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, some  of  them  in  appearance  identical.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  bordering  of  paint  like 
gold-leaf. 

The  second  is  a  specimen  of  that  wonderiul 
language  which  has  attracted  the  reverence  and 
admiration  of  all  ages,  ancient  and  modem,  for 
its  plastic  power,  and  fitness  to  express,  with  ease 
and  fidelity,  alike  the  most  delicate  and  almost 
^inappreciable  shades  and  distinctions  of  philo- 
sophic thought — ^the  light  graces  of  fancy — ^the 
scorching  irresistible  torrent  of  patriotic  elo- 
quence, and  the  high  and  sober  digni^  of  hi 


toryy— the  language  of  die  ancient  Greeks.  Tho 
specimen  is  vmtten  in  a  firee«  bold  hand*  and  in 
not  better  executed  than  many  which  may  be 
met  with.  It  expresses  gratitude  to  the  powers 
of  Christendom  for  their  aid  in  recovering  the 
independence  of  Greece,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  king  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  arriving  at  their 
former  glory. 

A  few  lines  of  Arabic  come  next,  on  repen* 
tance  and  the  fear  of  God ;  a  distich  on  fidelity 
to  promises,  and  another  describing  ignorance  as 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  maladies. 

The  fourth  specimen  is  in  ancient  Hebrew,  a 
language  which,  like  the  Slavenski  and  ancient 
Greek,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  spoken  in  the 
Russian  empire,  or  any  where  else,  although  oneo 
spoken,  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  in  Phttneciat 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  It  is  written  in 
square  characters,  without  points,,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  bluish  red. 

There  is  also  given  a  specimen  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  such  as  is  used  by  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  said  to  be,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as 
the  language  used  by  the  English  Jews  in  thetr 
commercial  affairs.  The  following  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  paragraph,  which  no  Christian  can 
read  without  interest;  happily  for  humanity,  and 
for  forlorn,  but  not  forsaken  Israel,  the  picture 
here  drawn  is,  in  the  main,  coirect : 

"  The  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  western 
and  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  an  enlightened  government.  They 
exercise  freely  the  worship  of  their  fathers,  and 
engage  without  molestation,  in  commerce,  and 
other  branches  of  industry,  which  offer  them  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  of  advancing  their  in- 
terests.** 

Next  in  order  come  several  specimens  of  Per^ 
sian — ^the  language  of  genUe  affections,  of  love» 
bright  eyes  and  flowers  that  never  fade.  Bless- 
ings and  thanks  be  to  those  who  are  opening  up 
to  the  English  public  its  concealed  riches,  and 
transplanting  to  the  cold  North  its  fragrant  and 
magnificent  shrubs,  to  perfume  and  adorn 


The  tober  gardens  of  our  English  song. 

Not  bare  before,  and  naked  to  the  view, 

Nor  fniitlesB ;  bat  with  modest  beaoty  deck*d, 

*'  The  tufled  crow -toe  and  pale  jessamine, 

"The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  streaked  with  jet, 


**  The  glowing  violet, 

**  The  musk>rose,  and  the  well  attired  wood>hine, 
"  With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensire  head.** 
And  flowers  of  a  thousand  thousand  hnes. 

The  Petwan  langaage*  at  least  tiiatof  itwhich 
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dio  outward  eye,  ifl  for  from  being  beauti- 
fkd«  aad  may  be  maaulactured  thns : 

Take  qmaU.  suff^  of  English  eommas,  scatter 
tern  about  the  page  ad  Ub.  add  a  sprinkling  of 
semicolonsv  and  inverted  interrogation  points, 
die  aemicolons  to  be  placed  horizontally,  and 
flanked  by  a  dash  bent  seeim.  arU^  these,  with  a 
cTMcent  or  two  to  the  lineal  inch,  and  about  forty 
fbQ  stops  to  the  line  chart.  8tult,  will  have  a  dish 
of  Turkish,  which  wiU  go  down  any  where  out 
of  die  dominions  of  the  Sultan. 

There  is,  however,  mnch  in  the  language  that 
is  elegant  and  imaginative  in  sentiment,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  beaatifnl  extract  which 
we  take  from  the  autograph  as  it  stands  in  the 
French  translation. 

« Imitez  ces  arbres  fruitiers,  et  comme  eux,  don- 
nea  dee  fruits  k  qui  vous  jette  des  pierres.  A  Tex- 
aoqile  des  montagnes,  donnea  de  For  k  celui  dont 
Ui  cruant6  d^hire  votre  sein;  et  prenez  pour 
ned^  de  douceur  et  de  patience,  ces  coquilles 
qui  d<mnent  leurs  perles  k  celui  qui  les  brise." 

The  sixth  specimen  is  in  Turkish,  with  a  triple 
bonier  of  blue  and  red.  The  portion  translated 
k  a  prayer  in  which  all  Christians  might  join. 
'*Lordi  may  thy  mercy  be  my  guide,  conduct 
me  in  the  way  which  leads  to  peace.  Divine 
wiedom !  I  know  not  my  own  wants,  do  thou 
bestow  upon  me  that  which  seemeth  good  to 
thee." 

The  next  is  a  speeimen  of  the  Mongolian  lan- 
gaage,  and  k  written  vertically ;  in  some  of  the 
words  there  are  spaces  of  more  than  an  inch 
marked  by  black  lines,  and  the  whole,  at  a 
fittle  distance,  looks  like  the  dollars  and  cents 
fines  of  a  ledger,  with  short  lines  diverging 
downwards  from  each  line— for  about  half  an 
inch  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  par- 
agraph translated  k  as  follows : 

**  We  must  in  thk  life  overcome  our  destruc- 
tive passions,  and  endeavor,  according  to  the 
religion  of  the  Grand  Lama,  to  shun  the  three 
Sins,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  pass  (transmi- 
grate) to  the  holy  habitation  of  the  Divinity.'' 

The  Moguls,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet, 
Bnimah,  Anan,  Siam  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  consider  the  metemptycho- 
tk  or  transmigration  of  souk,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  their  faith,  even  the  soul  of 
Grand  Lama  being  supposed  to  pass  into  hk  suc- 
cessor. Thk  article  of  faith  has  prevailed  in  the 
East  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  and  it 
k  evident  from  the  literature  of  Europe,  that 
aoMMig  more  enlightened  nations,  it  has  not  been 
withont  supporters. 

The  eighth  k  a  beantifnlly  written  specimen 
of  the  Georgian  language,  giving  an  account  of 
cortaia  inciirnons  into  Geoigia  by  the  Ossetesin 
dbs  yev  448  (probably  aboat  A.  D.  1235.) 


men 


T^  ninth  k  the  Armenian  language,  oma- 
Buffd,  and  in  smaller  characters  than  any  of 


the  other  specimens.  It  recounts  the  disperrion 
of  the  Armenians  by  tiie  barbarians,  and  the 
hospitable  reception  given'themby  theRnssianSt 
with  their  present  prosperous  conation  under  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  k  styled  their  **  Second 
Providence."  **  Under  hk  sceptre,*'  continues 
the  writer,  **  the  Armenians  enjoy  various  privi- 
leges and  prerogathres,  superb  churches,  popa- ' 
lous  bkhopricks,  courts  of  justice,  with  judges 
elected  by  the  people,  schools,  printmg  presses 
and  other  institutions  protected  by  the  govem«> 
ment.  The  devotion  of  the  Armenians  for  the 
august  sovereign  of  the  Russians,  k  without 
bounds.** 

Doubdess  the  writer  was  aware,  that  hk  pro- 
duction would  pass  under  the  review  of  the  em- 
peror or  hk  chief  officers,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  adulatory  style  in  which  the  emperor  k 
alluded  to,  and  for  the  exaggerated  professions  of 
devotion  to  hk  service. 

The  Aext  is  a  specimen  of  the  Moldavian  Ian* 
guage,  said  to  be  a  derivation  from  the  Latin. 
Its  characters  are,  many  of  diem,  very  similar  to 
our  Roman  letters,  others  are  like  the  GJreek,  and 
die  whole  seems  to  be  merely  a  modification  of 
the  first  specimen  in  the  collection,  the  Slavenski. 
It  professes  to  give  a  short  explanation  of  the 
names  and  divkions  of  the  Moldavian  and  Wal- 
lachian  nations. 

The  eleventh  specimen  is  in  Chinese  running 
hand  (!)  but  i^>proximating  neariy  to  the  char- 
acters used  in  printing.  The  passage  whkh 
k  from  Confricius,  k  well  worth  attention,  not 
only  from  the  consideration  that  it  was  written 
at  least  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
Era,  but  also  from  its  intrinsic  merit.  Dsy-ton 
asks  his  master  in  what  heroum  conskts;  and 
Confucius,  being  probably  ignorant  of  what  cer- 
tain modem  wiseacres  have  called  tdntract  nouns, 
enquires  of  Dsy-tou,  whether  he  means  the  he- 
rokm  of  the  people  of  the  south  or  the  north,  or 
Dsy-tou's  own  proper  heroism,  but  receiving  no 
answer,  proceeds  to  say :  **  The  heroes  of  the 
south  make  herokm  consist  in  greatness  of  soul 
and  moderation.  Professing  these  virtues,  they 
teach  how  to  bear  injuries  without  seeking  te 
revenge  them,  and  have  arrived  at  the  highest 
degree  of  wkdom.  The  great  men  of  the  north 
think  that  virtue  conskts  in  physical  force.  They 
pass  their  life  under  arms,  and  they  harness  and 
face  death  without  a  fear.  But  can  any  thing 
be  higher  than  the  heroism  of  those  who  seek  to 
live  in  peace  with  the  whole  human  race  i  Are 
they  forgotten  in  a  well-ordered  empire  ? — they 
complain  not  of  their  lot.  Live  they  under  a 
cruel  government? — ^They  remain  Authfnl to  vir- 
*  tue,  and  for  her  cheerfully  die*'* 
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The  twelfth  is  in  the  Maochew  language^The 
characters  in  form  are  eimilar  to  the  Chines^  and 
like  them  are  also  written  up  and  down  the  page. 
The  passage  10  the  farewell  of  a  Corean  deputy 
to  the  Russian  mission  house  at  Pekin,  and  is 
written  in  the  usual  inflated  style  of  oriental  com- 
plimentary composition. 

The  next  is  a  Calmuck  extract  from  a  chroni- 
cle containing  some  historical  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Calmuck  division  of  the  great  Mo- 
ravian family. 

A  further  account  of  the  Galmucks  is  contain- 
ed in  the  next  specimen,  in  the  ordinary  writing 
of  Thibet,  which  states  that  there  are  three  prin- 
cipal tribes  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  Wol- 
ga,  numbering  about  25,000  *'  waggons"  or  fami- 
lies, and  100,000  men. 

A  paragraph  in  the  literary  language  of  Thi- 
bet follows  next  in  order.  It  gives  some  curious 
particulars  of  the  religion  of  the  Lama  of  Thi- 
bet **  The  communion  which  his  followers  re- 
ceive from  his  hands  delivers  from  all  diseases, 
and  drives  off  destructive  passions,  and  the  soul 
passes  into  the  invisible  spirit  of  God.  The 
learned  Lamaic  clergy  believe  that  their  religion 
will,  in  time,  be  extended  over  the  whole  earth. 
All  the  followers  of  the  Lama  have  the  doors  of 
their  houses  facing  to  the  south.v*' 


The  sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  affords  much  mate- 
rial for  useful  reflection,  which  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  improve  ;*  but  it  is  time  to  close.  Mr. 
Vattemare  has  the  honor  of  possessing,  in  these 
autographs,  a  treasure  as  unique  as  it  is  valua- 
ble. They  are,  however,  but  a  sample  of  the 
immense  literary  wealth  of  Asia  and  the  east  of 
Europe.  These  countries,  for  centuries,  remark- 
able chiefly  for  their  valuable  natural  productions, 
and  the  unprogressive  character  of  tiiieir  inhabi- 
tants, have  begun  to  excite  that  attention,  which 
no  countries  more  deserve,  or  can  better  repay. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  late  Sultan  took 
infinite  pains  to  introduce  Mr.  Vattemare's  sys- 
tem into  his  dominions ;  indeed  no  monarch  in 
Christendom  is  said  to  have  done  more  for  his 
people  than  Mahmoud.  There  are  mines  of 
rarest  literary  wealth  in  Turkey,  which  will  one 
day,  we  trust,  be  brought  to  light,  for  the  good  of 
the  world ,  and,  throughout  the  East,  many  val- 
uable manuscripts  might  be  found,  which  the  bar- 
barity of  former  ages  failed  to  destroy.  These 
would  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  literati 
of  Europe,  who  would  gladly  give  whole  libra- 
ries in  exchange  for  one  relic  of  ages  gone  by, 
which  might  shed  upon  the  modem  world  some 
rays  of  that  sacred  light,  which  once  gilded  with 
its  glory  the  cradle  of  the  human  race — ^the  birth- 
place of  civilization — ^the  holy  land,  where  the 
Saviour  lired  and  died. 


«  A  SONG  IN  THE  NIGHT." 

Isaiah  zzz :  29. 

Written  on  being  wked  by  an  aged  ladj,  who  waa  very 
deaf,  wbether  ahe  had  heard  moaic  in  the  room  below,  du- 
ring the  preceding  evening— aaying  ahe  often  aeemad  to 
hear  aweet  cnuaic  while  lying  awake  at  night. 


It  waa  no  aoand  of  earthly  mnsic 
Played  by  one  thou  holdeat  dear, 

That,  aa  evening  ahadea  cloaed  roand  thee. 
Fell  upon  thy  Uatening  ear ; 

For  that  ear  !■  aealed  by  HeaTen, 
And  thou  heareat  not  the  aounda 

Many-toned,  of  joy  and  gtadneaa 
With  which  thia  fair  world  aboonda. 

Yet,  though  not  by  day  *tia  given  thee 
Earthly  atraina  again  to  hear ; 

In  the  ailent  *mid-nigbt  watches. 
Maaic  cornea,  thy  heart  to  cheer ; 

Moaio,  far  more  aweet  than  earthly 
While  around  thee  all  are  aleeping. 

Song  by  low-toned  angel  Toioea 
Who  aionnd  thee  watoh  are  keeping. 

Heavenly  harpa  for  thee  are  ringing 
Touohed  by  apirita  horering  near ; 

While  celestial  tonea  are  breathing 
Angel-anthema  to  thee  here. 


.n 


**  At  even-tide  there  ahall  be  light :' 
Still  let  thine  aged  heart  be  atrong* 

Since  even  in  thia  thine  earthly  night 
Thy  God  hath  given  to  thee  "  a  aong  I** 


Matildi  F.  Dana. 
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EDMUND  KEAN. 

Kean  is  original ;  but  he  copies  from  himself. 
His  rapid  descents  from  the  hyper-tragic  to  the 
infra  colloquial,  though  sometimes  productive  of 
great  effect,  are  often  unreasonable.  To  see  him 
act,  ia  likt  reading  Skakspeeat  by  fituh€$  ofUgki- 
fling'. 
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roojpL  for  their  manner,  which  being  thus  left  out 
of  question,  waa  a  capital  manner,  indeed, — a 
model  of  mannera,  wi^  a  richly  marginalic  air. 

The  circnmscription  of  space,  too,  in  these 
pencilHngs,  has  in  it  something  more  of  advan- 
tage than  inconvenience.  It  compels  ns  (what- 
ever diffuseness  of  idea  we  may  clandestinely 
entertain,)  into  Montesquiea-ism,  into  Tacitus- 
ism,  (here  I  leave  out  of  view  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  "Annals,") — or  even  into  Car- 
lyle-ism — a  thing  which,  I  have  been  told,  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  your  ordinary  affectation 
and  bad  grammar.  I  say  "bad  grammar," 
through  sheer  obstinacy,  becanse  the  gramma- 
rians (who  should  know  better)  insist  upon  it 
that  I  should  not.  But  then  grammar  is  not 
what  these  gnumnarians  will  have  it ;  and,  being 
merely  Ae  analysis  of  language,  with  the  resnft 
of  this  analysis,  must  be  good  or  bad  just  as  the 
analyst  is  sage  or  silly— just  as  he  is  a  Home 
Tooke  or  a  Cobbett. 

But  to  our  sheep.  During  a  rainy  afternoon, 
not  long  ago,  being  in  a  mood  too  listlees  Ibr 
continuous  study,  I  sought  relief  from  enniit  in 
dipping  here  and  diere,  at  random,  among  die 
volumes  of  my  library — no  very  large  onoi  eer- 
tainly,  but  sufficiently  miscellaneous ;  and,  I  flat- 
ter myself  not  a  little  rechenhS* 

Perhaps  it  was  what  the  Germans  eail  the 
"  brain-scattering"  humor  of  the  moment ;  bttt» 
while  the  picturesqueness  of  the  numerous  pea- 
cil-ecratches  arrested  my  attention,  their  helter- 
skelter-iness  of  commentary  amused  me.  I  found 
myself  at  length,  forming  a  wish  that  it  had  been 
some  other  hand  than  my  own  which  had  so  be- 
devilled the  books,  and  fancying  diat,  in  such 
case,  I  might  have  derived  no  incondderable 
pleasure  from  turning  them  over.  From  this  the 
transition-thought,  (as  Mr.  Lyell,  or  Mr.  Murchi- 
son,  or  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  would  have  it,)  was 
natural  enough :— >there  might  be  something  even 
in  my  scribblings  which,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
scribbling,  would  have  interest  for  others. 

The  main  difliculty  respected  the  mode  of 

„   ^     , .      ,   ,  „ transferring  the  notes  from  the  volumes — the 

therefore  talk  fteshly-4>oldly-^nginally-with^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  text-without  detriment  to  that 
OMMonneaieni— without  conceit — much  after  the 
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BT  KDeAE  a.  FOB. 

In  getting  my  books,  I  have  been  always  so- 
fiehoiis  of  an  ample  mai^n ;  this  not  so  much 
through  any  love  of  the  thing  in  itself,  however 
a^reeabloy  as  for  the  facility  it  affords  me  of  pen- 
ciliing  suggested  thoughts,  agreements  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  or  brief  critical  comments  in 
general.  Where  what  I  have  to  note  is  too  much 
to  be  included  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  mar- 
gin. I  commit  it  to  a  slip  of  paper,  and  deposit 
it  between  the  leaves ;  taking  care  to  secure  it 
by  an  imperceptible  portion  of  gum  tragacanth 
paste. 

AD  diis  may  be  whim ;  it  may  be  not  only  a 
very  hacknejred,  but  a  very  idle  practice ; — ^yet  I 
persist  in  it  still;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure; 
wMch  is  profit,  in  despite  of  Mr.  Bentham  with 
Mr.  Mill  on  his  back. 

This  making  of  notes,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  making  of  mere  memoranda — a  custom  which 
has  its  disadvantages,  beyond  doubt.  **  Ce  que 
je  mOMswripafitT^  says  Bemaidin  de  St.  Pierre, 
^je  remeti  de  ma  memoire^  et  par  eontequenee  jt 
roMit ;" — ^and,  in  fiEict,  if  you  wish  to  forget  any- 
thing on  the  spot,  make  a  note  that  this  thing  is 
to  be  remembered. 

But  the  pnrely  maiginal  jottings,  done  wiUi  no 
eye  to  the  Memorandum  Book,  have  a  distinct 
eomplezion,  and  net  only  a  distinct  purpose,  but 
none  at  all ;  this  it  is  which  imparts  to  them  a 
▼aloe.  They  have  a  rank  somewhat  above  the 
ehanee  and  desultory  comments  of  literary  chit- 
chat— for  these  latter  are  not  unfrequently  **  talk 
for  talk's  sake,"  hurried  out  of  the  mouth ;  while 
the  moTgmaUa  are  deliberately  pencilled,  because 
the  mind  of  the  reader  wishes  to  unburthen  itself 
•f  a  ^umght; — however  flippant — ^however  silly — 
however  trivial — still  a  thought  indeed,  notmere^ 
ly  a  thing  that  might  have  been  a  thought  in  time, 
and  ander  more  favorable  circumstances.    In  the 

'gitHiUa,  too,  we  talk  only  to  ourselves;  we 


lashion  of  Jeremy  Taylor,'  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  Sir  Wflliam  Temple  and  the  ana- 
tomical Burton,  and  that  most  logical  analogist, 
Batler,  and  some  othw  people  of  the  old  day, 
who  were  too  full  of  their  matter  to  have  any 

*  SooM  jt»n  tinoe  Mr.  Foe  wrote  for  tereral  of  the 
HoftherD  nagasinei »  seriei  of  critical  brevitiat  uoder  the 
title  of  "  Meittnalifr-*'  They  attracted  ^reat  attention  at 
that  itme  sad  ainee,  aa  charaeteriatie  of  the  aathor,  and  we 
aie  sue  that  ov  reader*  will  he  gratified  at  hia  raaaming 

I  them  in  the  Bfeaaenger.  By  way  oT  introduction,  we  re- 
fmUiah  the  original  preface  from  the  I>efflocratic  Review. 

[£d.Jfew. 


exceedingly  frail  fabric  of  intelligibility  in  which 
the  context  was  imbedded.  With  all  appliances 
to  boot,  with  the  printed  pages  at  their  back,  the 
commentaries  were  too  often  like  Dodona*s  ora- 
cles— or  those  of  Lycophron  Tenebrosus — or  the 
essays  of  the  pedant's  pupils,  in  Quintillian, 
which  were  "necessarily  excellent,  nnce  even  he 
(the  pedant)  found  it  impossible  to  comprehend 
^em  f ' — ^what  then,  would  become  of  it — ^this 
context — ^if  transferred  ? — ^if  translated  ?  Would 
it  not  rather  be  traduit  (traduced)  which  is  the 
French  synonyms,  or  ovtrunti  (turned  topsy- 
turvy) which  is  the  Dutch  one  ? 
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I  GODcluded,  at  length,  to  put  extensive  faith 
in  the  acumen  and  imagination  of  the  reade#: — 
this  as  a  general  rule.  But,  in  some  instances, 
where  even  faith  would  not  remove  mountains, 
there  seemed  no  safer  plan  than  so  to  re-model  the 
note  as  to  convey  at  least  the  ghost  of  a  concep- 
tion as  to  what  it  was  all  about.  Where,  for 
such  conception,  the  text  itself  was  absolutely 
necessary,  I  could  quote  it;  where  the  title  of 
the  book  commented  upon  was  indispensable,  I 
could  name  it.  In  short,  like  a  novel-hero  di- 
lemma'd,  I  made  up  my  mind  *'  to  be  guided  by 
circumstances,"  in  default  of  more  satisfactory 
rules  of  conduct. 

As  for  the  multitudinous  opinion  expressed  in 
the  subjoined /onragti — as  for  my  present  assent 
to  all,  or  dissent  from  any  portion  of  it — as  to 
the  possibility  of  my  having,  in  some  instances, 
altered  my  mind— or  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
my  not  having  altered  it  often — ^these  are  points 
upon  which  I  say  nothing,  because  upon  these 
there  can  be  nothing  cleverly  said.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  observe,  however,  that  just  as  the  good- 
ness of  your  true  pun  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
its  intolerability,  so  is  nonsense  the  essential 
sense  of  the  Marginal  Note* 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  world  of  Poe- 
try can  produce  a  more  intensely  energetic  pas- 
sage, of  equal  length,  than  the  following,  from 
Mrs.  Browning's  "  Drama  of  Exile."  The  pic- 
turesque vigor  of  the  lines  italicized  is  much 
more  than  Homeric : 


•On  a  mountain  peak 


Half  sheathod  in  primal  woods  and  glittering 

In  9pa$m»  of  awful  nauhirut  at  tliat  hour 

A  Lion  couched,  part  raised  upon  his  paws 

With  his  calm  massiye  face  turned  full  on  mine 

And  his  mane  listening.    When  the  ended  curse 

Left  silence  in  the  world,  right  suddenly 

He  sprang  up  rampant,  and  stood  straight  and  stiff, 

As  if  lAe  new  reality  of  Death 

Were  dashed  against  his  eyes,  and  roared  so  fierce — 

(^Sueh  thick  camiverous  passion  m  his  throat 

Tearing  a  passage  through  the  wrath  and  fear) 

And  roared  so  wild,  and  smote  from  all  the  hills 

Such  fast  keen  echoes  erwnbUng  down  the  vales  ee^ 

To  dislata  sUenee—ibnt  the  forest  beasts, 

One  after  one,  did  mutter  a  response 

In  savage  and  in  sorrowful  complaint 

WJuch  trailed  eifg  the  gorges. 


There  are  few  cases  in  which  mere  popularity 
should  be  considered  a  proper  test  of  merit ;  but 
the  case  of  song-writing  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
few.  In  speaking  of  song-writing,  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  composition  of  brief  poems  with  an 
eye  to  their  adaptation  for  music  in  the  vulgar 
sense.  In  this  ultimate  destination  of  the  song 
proper,  lies  its  essence — its  genius.   It  is  the  strict 


reference  to  music — it  b  the  dependence  upon 
modulated  expression — ^which  gives  to  this  branch 
of  letters  a  character  altogether  unique^  and  sep- 
arates it,  in  great  measure  and  in  a  manner  not 
sufficiently  considered,  from  ordinary  literature  ; 
rendering  it  independent  of  merely  ordinary  pro- 
prieties ;  aUpwing  it,  and  in  fact  demanding  for 
it,  a  wide  latitude  of  Law ;  absolutely  insisting 
upon  a  certain  wild  license  and  ind^finitiveness— 
an  indfefinitiveness  recognized  by  every  musician 
who  is  not  a  mere  fiddler,  as  an  important  point 
in  the  philosophy  of  his  science — as  the  $oul,  in- 
deed,  of  the  sensations  derivable  from  its  prac- 
tice— sensations  which  bewilder  while  they  en- 
thral— and  which  would  not  so  enthral  if  they  did 
not  so  bewilder. 

The  sentiments  dedncible  from  the  conception 
of  sweet  sound  simply,  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
analysis — although  referable,  possibly,  in  their 
last  result,  to  that  merely  mathematical  recogni- 
tion of  equality  which  seems  to  be  the  root  of  aU 
Beauty*  Our  impressions  of  harmony  and  mel- 
ody in  conjunction,  are  more  readily  analyzed ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain — ^that  the  sentimental 
pleasiu'e  derivable  from  music,  is  neariy  in  the 
ratio  of  its  indefinitiveness.  Give  to  music  any 
undue  decision — imbue  it  with  any  very  detemn- 
nate  tone — and  you  deprive  it,  at  once,  of  its  ethe- 
real, its  ideal,  and,  I  sincerely  believe,  of  its  in- 
trinsic and  essential  character.  You  dispel  its 
dream-like  luxury : — you  dissolve  the  atmosphere 
of  the  mystic  in  which  its  whole  nature  is  bound 
up : — ^you  exhaust  it  of  its  breath  of  f&ery.  It 
then  becomes  a  tangible  and  easily  appreciable 
thing — ^a  conception  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  will 
not,  to  be  sure,  lose  all  its  power  to  please,*  but 
all  that  I  consider  the  disUnetiveness  of  that  pow- 
er. And  to  the  over-cultivated  talent,  or  to  the 
unimaginative  apprehension,  this  deprivation  of 
its  most  delicate  nare  will  be,  not  unfrequently,  a 
recommendation.  A  determinatenesi  of  expres- 
sion is  sought — and  sometimes  by  composers  who 
should  know  better — ^is  sought  as  a  beauty,  rath- 
er than  rejected  as  a  blemish.  Thus  we  have, 
even  from  high  authorities,  attempts  at  absolute 
imitation  in  musical  sounds.  Who  can  forget,  or 
cease  to  regret,  the  many  errors  of  this  kind  into 
which  some  great  minds  have  fallen,  simply 
through  over-estimating  the  triumphs  of  skilL 
Who  can  help  lamenting  the  Battles  of  Pragues? 
What  man  of  taste  is  not  ready  to  laugh,  or  to 
weep,  over  their  **  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  blun- 
derbusses and  thunder  V*  *'  Vocal  music,"  says 
L' Abbat6  Gravina,  **  ought  to  imitate  the  natural 
language  of  the  human  feelings  and  passions, 
rather  than  the  wari>lings  of  Canary  birds,  which 
our  singers,  now-a-days,  affect  so  vastly  to  mimic 
with  their  quaverings  and  boasted  cadences." 
This  is  true  only  so  far  as  the  "rather"  b  con- 
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cemed.  If  any  mode  mast  imitate  any  thing, 
h  irere,  undoubtedly,  better  that  the  imitation 
•honld  be  linuted  as  Grarina  eaggests. 

That  indefinitiveness  which  is,  at  least,  one  of 
the  essentials  of  tme  music,  most,  of  course,  be 
kept  in  Tiew  by  the  song-writer ;  while,  by  the 
critic,  it  should  always  be  considered  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  9ong,  It  is,  in  the  author,  a  con- 
BcioiisneflB — sometimes  merely  an  instinctive  ap- 
preciation, of  this  necessity  for  the  indefinite, 
which  imparts  to  all  songs,  rightly  conceived, 
diat  fiee,  affluent,  and  hearty  manner,  littie  scru- 
pulous about  niceties  of  phrase,  which  cannot  be 
better  expressed  than  by  the  hackneyed  French 
word'  dbandonnemeni,  and  which  is  so  strikingly 
exemplified  in  both  the  serious  and  joyous  bal- 
lads and  carols  of  our  old  English  progenitors. 
Wfaerever  verse  has  been  found  most  strictiy 
■nrried  to  music,  this  feature  prevails.  It  is  thus 
the  essence  of  all  antique  song.  It  is  tiie  soul  of 
Homer.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Anacreon.  It  is  even 
tile  genios  of  ^schylus.  Coming  down  to  our 
own  times,  it  is  the  vital  principle  in  .De  B6ran- 
ger.  Wanting  this  quality,  no  song-writer  was 
ever  truly  popular,  amd,  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
■o  song-writer  need  ever  expect  to  be  so. 

These  views  properly  understood,  it  will  be 
•een  how  baseless  are  the  ordinary  objections  to 
songs  proper,  on  the  score  of  **  conceit,"  (to  use 
Johnson's  word,)  or  of  hyperbole,  or  on  various 
other  grounds  tenable  enough  in  respect  to  poe- 
try not  designed  for  music.  The  '*  conceit,"  for 
example,  which  some  envious  rivals  of  Morris 
have  so  much  objected  to — 

Her  heart  and  mommg  broke  together 
In  the 


this  **  conceit"  is  merely  in  keeping  with  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  the  song  proper.  To  all  reason- 
able persons  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
fervid,  hearty^  fiee-spoken  songs  of  Cowley  and 
of  Donne— -more  especially  of  Cunningham,  of 
Harrington  and  of  Carew — abound  in  precisely 
similar  things ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  met  with, 
plentifiilly,  in  the  polished  pages  of  Moore  and 
of  B^raager,  who  introduce  them  with  thought 
and  retain  tiiem  after  mature  deliberation. 

Morris  is,  very  decidedly,  our  best  writer  of 
songs — and,  in  saying  this,  I  mean  to  assign  him 
a  high  rank  as  poet*  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
much  rather  have  written  the  best  $ong  of  a  na- 
tion than  its  noblest  epic.  One  or  two  of  Hoff- 
man's songs  have  merit — but  they  are  sad  echoes 
of  Moore,  and  even  if  this  were  not  so  (every 
body  knows  tiiat  it  is  so)  they  are  totally  deficient 
in  the  real  song-essence.  **•  Woodman  Spare  that 
TfuT  and  ^^By  the  Lake  uhere  droops  the  WU- 
huT  are  compositions  of  which  any  poet,  living 
or  deftdt  might  justly  be  proud.    By  these,  if  by 


nothing  else,  Morris  is  immMial.  It  b  quite  im- 
possible to  put  down  such  things  by  sneers.  The 
affectation  of  contemning  them  is  of  no  avail — 
unless  to  render  manifest  the  envy  of  those  who 
affect  the  contempt.  As  mere  poems,  there  are 
several  of  Morris's  compositions  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  either  of  those  just  mentioned,  but  as 
songs  I  much  doubt  whether  these  latter  have 
ever  been  surpassed.  In  quiet  grace  and  unaf- 
fected tenderness,  I  know  no  American  poem 
which  excels  the  following : 

Where  Hodson't  wa^e  o*er  silfety  landt 

Winds  through  the  hills  afiv, 
Old  Crow-nest  like  a  monarch  stands, 

Crowned  with  a  single  star. 
And  there,  amid  the  billowy  swells 

Of  rock>ribbed,  clond-cspped  earth, 
My  fair  and  gentle  Ida  dwells, 

A  nymph  of  mountain  birth. 

The  snow-iake  that  the  cliff  reeeires — 

The  diamonds  of  the  showers — 
Spring's  tender  blossoms,  bads  and  leaTCS — 

The  sisterhood  of  flowers — 
Hom*s  early  beam — ere's  balmy  breeae— 

Her  parity  define : — 
Bat  Ida*8  dearer  far  than  these 

To  this  fond  breast  of  mine. 

My  heart  is  on  the  hills ;  the  shades 

Of  night  are  on  my  brow. 
Ye  pleasant  haunts  and  silent  trades 

My  eoal  is  with  you  now. 
I  bless  the  star-crowned  Highlands  where 

My  Ida's  footsteps  roam : — 
Oh«  for  a  laloon's  wing  to 

To  bear  me  to  my  home. 


A  capital  book,  generally  speaking;*  but  Mr. 
Grattan  has  a  bad  habit — ^Uiat  of  loitering  in  the 
road — of  dallying  and  toying  with  his  subjects* 
as  a  kitten  with  a  mouse — instead  of  grasping  it 
firmly  at  once  and  eating  it  up  without  more  ado. 
He  takes  up  too  much  time  in  the  ante-room. 
He  has  never  done  with  his  introductions.  Oc- 
casionally, one  introducdon  is  but  the  vestibule  to 
another;  so  that  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his 
main  incidents  there  is  notlung  more  to  tell. 
He  seems  afflicted  with  that  curious  yet  conunon 
perversity  observed  in  garrulous  old  women-^ 
the  desire  of  tantalizing  by  ciramilocution.  Mr« 
G*s  circumlocution,  however,  Vly  no  means  like 
that  which  Albany  Fonbianque  describes  as  *'  a 
style  of  about  and  about  and  all  the  way  round 

to  nothing  and  nonsense." If  the  greasy* 

looking  lithograph  here  given  as  a  frontispiece, 
be  meant  for  Mr.  Grattan,  then  is  Mr.  Grattan 
like  nobody  else : — ^for  the  fact  is,  I  never  yet 
knew  an  individual  with  a  wire  wig,  or  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  under-done  apple  dumpling 

*<«  Highways  sad  By-ways." 
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As  a  geaeral  rule,  no  man  should  put  his  own 
face  in  his  own  book.  In  looking  at  the  author's 
countenance  the  reader  is  seldom  in  condition  to 
keep  his  own. 

In  a  **  Hymn  for  Christmas,'*  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 
we  find  the  following  stanza : 

Oh,  loTely  Toiees  of  the  tky 

Which  hymned  the  Sariour**  birth, 
Are  ye  aot  singing  still  on  high, 

Ye  that  sang  **  Peace  on  Earth**  T 
To  US  yet  speak  the  strains 

Wherewith,  in  timea  gone  by» 
Ye  blessed  the  Syrian  swains, 

Oh,  Toices  of  the  sky ! 

And  at  page  305  of  '«The  Christian  Keepsake 
and  Missionary  Annual  for  1840*'— a  PhUadel- 
phian  Annual — ^we  find  '*  A  Christmas  Carol," 
by  Richard  W.  Dodson : — ^the  first  stanza  run- 
ning thus : 

Asgel  Toices  of  the  sky ! 

Ye  that  hymned  Messiah's  biith. 
Sweetly  singing  from  on  high 

"  Peace,  Goodwill  to  all  on  earth!*' 
Oh,  to  us  impart  those  strains  I 

Bid  our  doubti  and  fears  to  oeaae  1 
Ye  that  cheered  the  Syrian  swains. 

Cheer  us  with  that  song  of  peace  I 

A  book*  remarkable  for  its  artistic  unity.  It 
is  to  be  commended,  also,  on  higher  grounds.  I 
do  not  think,  indeed«  that  a  better  novel  of  its 
kind  has  been  composed  by  an  American.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  not  precisely  the  work  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  lady ;  but  its  incidents  are  striking 
and  original,  its  scenes  of  passion  nervously 
wrought,  and  its  philosophy,  if  not  at  all  times 
tenable,  at  least  admirable  on  the  important 
scores  of  suggestive  ness  and  audacity.  In  a 
word,  it  is  that  rare  thing  a  fiction  ofpoiper  with- 
out rudeness.  Its  spirit,  in  general,  resembles 
that  of  Reynolds*  "  Miserrimus.'* 

Had  the  «' George  Balcombe**  of  Profossor 
Beverley  Tucker  been  the  work  of  any  one  bom 
North  of  Mason  and  Dixon*s  line,  it  would  have 
been  long  ago  recognized  as  one  of  the  very  no- 
blest fictions  everjrritten  by  an  American.  It  is 
ahnost  as  good  a40t;aleb  Williams."  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  cabal  of  the  **  North  American 
Review*'  first  write  all  our  books  and  then  review 
them,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  fable  about  the 
Lion  and  the  Painter.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Ikerary  South  took  its  own  interests  into  its  own 
charge* 

Here  is  a  good  idea  for  a  Magazine  paper :— 4et 
« <*  CoeliMaioiis  of  a  Poet.** 


somebody  "  work  it  up  :** — A  flippant  pretender  ta 
universal  acquirement — a  would-be  Crichton^-^ 
engrosses,  for  an  hour  or  two  perhaps,  the  atten* 
tion  of  a  large  company — ^most  of  whom  are  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  very 
witty,  in  especial,  at  the  expense  of  a  modest 
young  gentleman,  who^ntures  to  make  no  re- 
ply, and  who,  finally,  leaves  the  room  as  if  over- 
whelmed with  confusion; — ^the  Crichton  greet- 
ing his  exit  with  a  laugh.  Presently  he  returns, 
followed  by  a  footman  cairying  an  armfull  of 
books.  These  are  deposited  on  the  table.  The 
young  gentleman,  now,  referring  to  some  peifc- 
cilled  notes  which  he  had  been  secretly  taking 
during  the  Crichton*s  display  of  erudition,  pins 
the  latter  to  his  statements,  each  by  each,  and 
refutes  them  all  in  turn,  by  reference  to  the  very 
authorities  cited  by  the  egotist  himself— whose 
ignorance  at  all  points  is  thus  made  apparent. 

A  long  time  ago — twenty-three  or  four  years 
at  least — Edward  C.  Pinckniy,  of  Baltimore, 
published  an  exquisite  poem  entitled  '*A  Health.'* 
It  was  profoundly  admired  by  the  critical  few, 
but  had  little  circulation : — this  for  no  better  rea- 
son than  that  the  author  was  bom  too  far  South* 
I  quote  a  few  lines  : 

Affections  are  as  thought*  to  her, 

TktmMUurMqfhnhourw — 
Her  feelings  bare  thq  fragranoy, 

The  freshness  of  youog^loiwriu 
To  her  the  better  elements 

And  kindlier  stars  hare  giren 
A  form  Mofair,  iAot,  like  Iht  air, 

*Ti$Uss  of  Earth  than  Heaven. 

Now,  in  1842,  Mr.  George  Hill  published  '« The 
Ruins  of  Athens  and  Other  Poems** — and  fironft 
one  of  the  **  Other  Poems'*  I  quote  what  fol- 
lows: 

And  thongbta  go  sporting  through  her  mind 

Like  children  among>l0ioeri ; 
And  deeds  of  gentle  goodness  are 

JTumeaturet  of  her  houre. 
In  soal  or  face  she  bears  no  trace 

Of  one  from  Eden  driven, 
Sui  lihe  the  rainbow  weemot  Aougk  bom 

Of  Earthf  apart  of  Heaiven, 

Is  this  plagiarism  or  is  it  no4  ? — ^I  merely  ask 
for  information. 

—  ^ 

"Gfnice,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  **will  save 
any  book,**  and  without  it  none  can  live  long,*' 
I  can  never  read  Mrs.  Osgood's  poetry  without  a 
strong  propensity  to  ring  the  changes  upon  this  in- 
definite word  **  grace**  and  its  derivatives.  About 
every  thing  she  writes  we  perceive  thb  indescri- 
bable charm ;  of  which,  perhaps,  the  elements 
are  a  vivid  fancy  bM  a  quick  sense  of  tha  p«o-. 
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ptriioaato.  **QrttM,"  however,  nay  be  noit 
wlkfrtorily  defined,  al  least  for  the  present,  as 
**a  tenn  applied,  in  despair,  to  that  class  of  the 
impressions  of  Beauty  which  admit  of  no  analy- 
sis.'^ Mrs.  O.  has  lately  evinced  a  tnte  imagina- 
tion* with  a  **  flioeement"  (as  Schlegel  has  it)  or 
eoergyt  of  which  I  have  been  considering  her  in- 
capable. Beyond  all  quution  the  first  of  Awteri- 
coM  jMefesset .- — and  yet  we  must  judge  her  less 
by  what  she  has  done  than  by  what  she  shows 
ability  to  do.  A  happy  refinement — ^an  instinct- 
Vfe  sense  of  the  pure  and  delicate — ^is  one  of  her 
meat  noticeable  merits*  She  could  aecomplish 
moch — eery  much. 

One  of  our  truest  poets  is  ThomoM  Buchanan 
Read.  His  most  distinctive  features  are,  first, 
**  tenderness,"  or  subdued  passion,  and  secondly, 
fancy.  His  sin  is  imitativettesa.  At  prueni^  al- 
though evincing  high  capacity,  he  is  but  a  copy- 
ist of  Longfellow — that  is  to  say,  but  the  echo  of 
an  echo.  Here  is  a  beautiful  thought  which  is 
not  the  property  of  Mr.  Read : 

And,  where  the  spring-time  mm  had  longett  shone, 
A  vioiat  looked  iip  andfmtnd  itae{f  atone. 

Here  again :  a  Spirit 

Slowly  thxoqgh  the  lake  descended, 
TiU  from  her  hidden  form  below 
The  waten  took  a  golden  glow, 
AMtftkMwtm  wUdk  modi  htr/onkeadtrighi 
'Had  bvai  amdJUUd  tht  take witk light. 

Lowell  has  some  lines  very  similar,  ending 
with 

As  if  a  star  had  barst  within  his  brain. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  fairly  comprehended 
the  force  of  the  term  "  tasWt,"  until  I  was  given 
to  understand,  one  day,  by  a  member  of  the 
**North  Amerkan  Review**  clique,  that  this  jour- 
nal was  **  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  render 
me  that  justice  which  had  been  already  rendered 
me  by  the  *Revue  Francaiae*  and  the  *Revue  des 
DtMX  Momde**** — ^but  was  **  restrained  from  so 
doing"  by  my  "invincible  spirit  of  antagonism." 
I  wi^  the  "  North  American  Review"  to  express 
no  opinion  of  me  whatever — ^for  I  have  none  of  it. 
In  the  meantime,  as  I  see  no  motto  on  its  title- 
page,  let  me  recommend  it  one  from  Sterne's 
••Letter  from  France."  Here  it  is: — ''As  we 
rode  along  the  valley  we  saw  a  herd  of  asses  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains — ^how  they 
viewed  and  wmewed  us !" 

I  bhish  to  see,  in  the ,  an  invidious  notice 

of  Bayard  Taylor's  ••  RkymeM  of  TraoeV*  What 
BuJies  the  matter  f^orse,  the  critique  is  from  the 
pen  of  <yie  whoy  although,  undeservedly,  hol^is, 


himself,  some  position  as  a  poet: — and  what 
makes  the  matter  toors^  the  attack  is  anonymous^ 
and  (while  ostensibly  commending)  most  aeal- 
ously  endeavors  to  damn  the  young  writer  ••with 
faint  praise."  In  his  whole  life,  the  author  of 
the  criticism  never  pub^shed  a  poenx,  long  or 
short)  which  could  compare,  either  in  the  higher 
merits,  or  in  the  minor  morals  of  the  Muse,  with 
th€  vwTMt  of  Mr.  Taylor's  compositions- 
Observe  the  generalizing,  disingenuous,  pat* 
ronizing  tone : — 

•*  It  is  the  empty  eharlatan,  to  whom  all  things  are  alike 
impossible,  who  attempts  every  thing.    He  eaa  do  one 

thing  as  well  as  another ;  for  he  can  really  do  nothing 

Mr.  Taylor's  yolume,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  an  advance 
upon  his  previous  publication.  We  could  have  wished, 
indeed,  something  more  of  restraint  in  the  rhetorio,  tel," 
dccq^&o.,  dDC. 

The  concluding  sentence,  here,  is  an  exc^ent 
example  of  one  of  the  most  ingeniously  malig- 
nant of  critical  rusee — ^that  of  condemning  an 
author,  in  especial,  for  what  the  world,  in  gen- 
eral, fed  to  be  his  principal  merit.  In  fact,  the 
••  rhetoric"  of  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  critic,  is  Mr.  Taylor's  distinguuhing  e«- 
eellenee.  He  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  tenMS 
glowing,  and  vigorous  of  all  our  poets,  young  or 
old — in  point,  I  mean,  of  expreenon.  His  sono- 
rous, well-balanced  rhythm  puts  me  often  in 
mind  of  Campbell  (in  spite  of  our  anonymous 
friend's  implied  sneer  at  ••mere  jhigling  of  rhymes, 
brilliant  and  successful  for  the  moment,**)  and 
his  rhetoric  m  general  is  of  the  highest  order  ^— 
By  ••rhetoric"  I  intend  the  mode  gemrtUfy  m 
which  Thought  b  presented.  Where  shall  we 
find  more  magnificent  passages  than  these? 

First  queenly  Asia,  from  the  fallen  thrones 

Of  twice  three  thousand  years. 
Came  taiik  tha  tsof  agrinrng  Ooddua  eifne 

Who  longt  far  mortal  Uara. 
The  dust  of  ruin  to  her  mantle  clung 

And  dimmed  her  crown  of  gold, 
While  the  majtetic  wmtM  itf  her  ttmgm 

jFVam  Tyr§  to  Jndua  rolUd. 

Ifoum  with  me,  sisters,  in  my  realm  of  woe 

Whoieonlygloiy  ttream* 
f^rom  its  hat  childhood  KkethaArdieglaio 

Which  ounlcoo  winter  dreams. 
In  the  red  desert  motdders  Bab^fUm 

And  the  wHd  eerpenVs  hies  ^^ 
Echoes  m  Petra^s  palacss^stel^ 

And  waste  PersepoUs. 

Then  from  her  seat,  amid  the  pdms  smbowsrsd 

That  shade  the  Lion-land, 
Swart  Africa  in  dusky  aspect  towered. 

The  fetters  on  her  hand. 
Backward  she  saw,  from  out  the  drear  eclipse, 

The  mighty  Theban  yearf , 
And  the  dseg^  angtdsh  ^  hsr  mmanifid  tips 

I  copy  these  passages  fint,  because  the  critiff 
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in  question  has  copied  them,  without  the  slight- 
est appreciation  of  their  grandeur — ^for  they  are 
grand;  and  secondly,  to  put  the  question  of 
**  rhetoric"  at  rest.  No  artist  who  reads  them 
will  deny  that  they  are  the  perfection  of  skill  in 
their  way.  But  thirdly,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  glowing  imagination  evinced  In  the  lines 
italicized.  My  very  soul  rerolts  at  $ueh  efforts, 
(as  the  one  I  refer  to,)  to  depreciate  such  poems 
as  BIr.  Taylor's.  la  there  no  honor — ^no  chivalry 
left  in  the  land  ?  Are  our  most  deserving  wri- 
ters to  be  forever  sneered  down,  or  hooted  down, 
or  damned  down  with  faint  praise,  by  a  set  of 
inen  who  possess  little  other  ability  than  that 
which  assures  temporary  success  to  tAem,  in  com- 
mon with  Swaim's  Panacea  or  Morrison's  pills  ? 
The  fact  is,  some  person  should  write,  at  once,  a 
Magazine  paper  exposing — ruMesaly  exposing, 
the  4k$9ou9  de  carte$  of  our  literary  affairs.  He 
should  show  how  and  why  it  is  that  the  ubiqui- 
tous quack  in  letters  can  always  **  succeed," 
while  gtniniSf  (which  implies  self-respect,  with  a 
seom  of  creeping  and  crawling,)  must  inevita- 
bly succumb.  He  should  point  out  the  **easy 
arts"  by  which  any  one,  base  enough  to  do  it, 
can  get  himself  placed  at  the  very  head  of  Amer^ 
lean  Letters  by  an  article  in  that  magnanimous 

journal,  ''The  Review."    He  should  ex- 

pUin,  too,  how  readily  the  same  woriL  can  be  in- 
duced (as  in  the  case  of  Simms,)  to  viUify,  and 
vilUfy  fermmaUy^  any  one  not  a  Northerner,  for  a 
trifling  **  consideration."  In  fact,  our  criticism 
needs  a  thorough  regeneration,  and  must  have  it. 


THE  SOUL'S  CREED. 

Late,  as  in  my  lonely  chamber  sat  I  aa  the  day  declined. 
Meditation  in  my  spirit  magic  spella  of  thought  entwined, 
And  a  thouaand  fanciea  flitted  through  the  temple  of  my 
mind. 

Oasing  on  the  glowing  bearena  with  the  aunset  splendor 

dyed, 
Lo !  the  orb  of  night  uprising  with  one  pale  star  by  her 

side 
Blushing  into  brighter  beauty— waxing  into  conscious  pride. 

And  the  airy  cloudflRund  her  soflly  spread  each  silver 

aail, 
Pilota  of  the  purple  twilight  floating  on  the  southern  gale, 
Laden  as  with  costly  treasure— amethyst  and  topas  pale. 

Far  across  a  wareleas  ocean,  far  acrosa  a  aummer  aea, 
Roae  a  viaion  fair  aa  ever  graced  a  tale  of  fairirie ; 
Palaces  of  gleaming  marble,  stately  halls  of  porphyry. 

Through  the  wide  and  burnished  portal,  flowed  a  radiance 

rich  and  rare, 
Snowy  bannera,  mist-empurpled,  floated  on  the  golden  air ; 
Ne*er  I  ween,  in  Eastern  stoiy,  ahone  a  Tision  half  ao  fair. 


And  a  Bpell  of  quiet  beauty,  breathing  from  that  world  of 

light 
Fell  upon  my  lonely  spirit  with  a  deep  and  atill  delight, — 
Dreams  of  all  most  pure  and  holy — dreams  of  all  most  flair 

and  bright. 

Deeper  grew  the  purple  twilight,  melting  into  misty  ham«. 
Slowly  then  the  cloud-built  palace  hded  from  my  yeamiag 

gase,— 
Floated  far  the  blackened  bannera— died  away  the  poftal's 

blase. 

Whispered  then  a  thought  upspringing  from  my  spirit*s  lone- 
liness, 

**  Earth  is  dim,  and  life  is  dreary— pleasure  daily  growath 
less; 

All  things  fair  too  quickly  Taniah— nought  is  left  but  wea* 
rioess. 

Dreams  of  all  moat  fair  and  holy  in  our  yearning  aoula  are 

shrined, 
But  the  real  Uving  image  never  upon  earth  we  find. 
And  we  only  deem  that  such  is  from  that  seeming  in  the 

mind. 

Naught  is  real— naught  is  earnest !  seeming  truth  is  fancy** 

art! 
Smilingly  the  visions  come  and  mockingly  their  shadowa 

part; 
Leaving  us  with  wearied  spirit^with  a  sad  and  doubting 

heart. 

Still  believing,  still  pursuing,  who  may  reach  the  promised 

goal? 
Oh,  it  is  a  weary  waiting,  'tie  a  mockeiy  to  the  aonl,-^ 
Immortality  still  atriving  with  mortality's  control !         , 

Cast  aside  the  haunting  viaions — ^bid  their mockeiy depart! 
Leave  thy  realm  of  dreams,  and  mingle  in  the  world's  un- 
quiet mart. 
Stilling  'mid  ita  billowy  strife  the  syren-music  in  thy  heart.* 

Ceased  that  voice  of  sad  complaining— seemed  a  gentle 

presence  neai^— 
Then  arose  an  angel-whiaper,  soft  and  sweet  and  silveiv 

clear, 
*<  Wherefore  monmest  thou  sad  apirit?  rouse  thee,  be  of 

better  cheer!" 

Like  a  ray  of  sunlight  streaming  o'er  a  dark  and  troubled 

sea. 
Rife  with  hope  and  peace  and  gladness  came  that  whisper 

unto  me, 
Breathing  in  ita  quiet  tones  <<  I  aee  the  good  thou  eanst  not 

see." 

Telling  that  despite  the  teaching  by  complaining  voicea  said» 
Pure  and  holy  is  the  nature  in  iu  Maker'a  image  made, 
Though  the  world'a  contamination  o'er  ita  lustre  cast  a 
shade. 

And  its  course  is  ever  upward,  onward— like  the riatngsan 
Waxing  e'er  in  light  and  power  as  the  myriad  agea  run— 
Loftiest  of  earth's  attainments  but  its  untold  power  begun. 

For  not  alone  another  life  awaits  the  soul  from  this  set  free— 
Life  on  life,  a  counUeaa  aeries,  runs  through  all  eternity ; 
What  we  dream  of  heaven's  glcny,  but  the  dawa  of  that  feftt. 
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Bka  th»  dawn  of  imkjiowii  ages,  iiill  aseendiog  higher,  I  are  shut,  the  tumult  of  towns  is  hushed — the  vil- 
^sher !  |  lage  is  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  hamlet  be- 


Unto  which  the  aonrs  free  impalse  doth  iioconsciously  as- 

pire. 
Back  amo  the  gloriooB  fo«kt  fiom  whence  it  drew  its  Tital 


Therafofe  eirery  gentle  feeling,  every  pure  and  lofty  thoaght, 
Ii  a  kuBt  and  far  lefleetion  from  its  Maker's  image  caaght— 
Guiding  to  thoss  lofty  aims  by  ereeds  and  maxims  vainly 


Not  for  me  that  worldly  wisdom— -scomfal  of  its  weak 

oontRM, 
Tika  I  now  my  eieed  and  standard  from  the  impulse  of  my 

soul; 
ICetad  not  by  worldly  measure  is  my  spirit's  lofty  goal. 


of  a  brighter  fature,  prophecy  of  things  to  be, 
▲rs  those  yearning  aspirations  seeming  bat  a  phantasy ; 
Fadea  the  lainbow,  but  ita  promise  in  the  fatnre  still  we  see. 

SUSAV. 


Tbe  Sabbath  in  its  Poetical  Aspects. 


''Less  fearfal  on  this  day  the  limping  hare 
Stops  and  looks  back  on  man,  his  deadliest  foe.** 

Orahamt, 

A  spring  morning  had  come.  It  ushered  in 
the  day  of  rest  and  Ringwood  had  never  looked 
as  quiet  or  as  handsome  before.  The  kirks 
round  about  were  all  closed,  a  thing  which  some- 
times happens  in  the  country  when  our  pastors 
are  away.  As  the  hours  into  which  day  is  di- 
▼ided  were  chasing  each  other  off,  the  writer  got 
to  ruminating  upon  what  the  Sabbath  had  done 
for  poetry  and  what  poetry  had  done  for  the  Sab- 
bath. The  Sabbath  presents  itself  periodically 
to  the  poett  and  invites  his  eye  on  a  range  among 
its  tints,  whilst  some  of  the  poets,  grateful  for 
the  materials  it  gives,  have  sung  its  sweet  repose. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  he  here  comes  again 
into  collision  with  the  Utilitarians^  to  some  of 
whose  schemes  he  cannot  be  reconciled.  The 
rail-car  is  just  as  swift  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any 
other  day  in  the  week  and  so  is  the  steam-boat. 
The  canal  is  just  as  noisy  on  Sunday  as  on 
Monday,  and  the  mail-boy  carries  as  much  lum- 
ber on  that  as  on  any  other  day.  But  in  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  inappropriate  to  treat  this 
matter  in  its  gravest  aspects.  The  science  of 
Theology  has  lessons  of  its  own,  nor  shall  we 
attempt  to  supplant  it  in  any  one  of  its  offices. 
It  is  our  wish  to  speak  simply  of  the  lights  in 
which  the  Sabbath  sometimes  affects  the  imagi- 
nation. 

We  have  been  often  impressed  by  the  silence 
of  the  sacred  day.  This  is  one  of  the  features 
in  its  face  which  Grahame,  the  Scotch  poet,  has 
clothed  with  special  interest.    The  gates  of  cities 


comes  increasingly  still.  Even  the  encamp- 
ments made  by  huge  armies  are  affected  by  its 
repose,  though  we  lament  to  think  that  the  great 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  on  Sunday.  That 
was  a  sanguinary  day  for  the  rose  of  England 
and  the  lily  of  Gaul.  How  much  sweeter  would 
harvest  h3nnns  have  been,  rising  from  the  ravines 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  than  the  fanfare  of  loud 
clarions  and  fierce  trumpets  ?  The  color  of  a 
purple  field  is  not  so  refreshing  as  that  of  a  green 
one  and  Waterloo  would  have  pleased  us  better 
on  Sunday  morning  thaur  on  Sunday  night.  In 
the  morning  it  stood  in  ranks  of  com  or  waved 
in  ripened  wheat:  but  at  night  furrows  and 
com  hills  had  been  tumed  into  sepulchres  and 
mounds.  We  never  liked  noise  but  especially 
the  noise  of  battle,  and  we  return  to  our  tranquil 
theme.  Rural  objects  are  generally  still,  but 
more  so  than  usual  on  Sunday.  There  is  some- 
thing poetical  in  the  lowing  of  herds  and  in  the 
browsing  of  flocks,  and  in  the  milk-maid*s  songt 
and  in  the  sound  of  the  deer-bell.  But  on  the 
sacred  day  the  hum  of  mral  labor  seems  to  ceasb. 
A  vis  inertia  appears  to  seize  the  plough,  the 
mill,  the  hay  cart  and  the  bee  house,  and  lay  its 
spell  on  the  picturesque  hill  and  dale.  Sounds 
there  may  be,  for  the  ringdove  will  coo — ^the  lark 
will  sing — ^the  bee  wiU  hum  and  the  sheep  ring 
its  bell,  but  these  are  sounds  in  harmony  with 
the  day.  Poets  must,  by  necessity,  possess  some 
descriptive  power,  and  many  of  them  ]^we  em- 
ployed that  power  on  the  objects  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded. 

The  imagination  is  often  aroused  by  the  church- 
going  bell.  Its  chimes  inspire  animation  and  de- 
light. In  Scotland  dissenters  are  not  allowed  to 
ring  people  to  kirk,  and  dissenters  in  England 
are  debarred  from  the  same  privilege.  But  why 
not  augment  the  melody  and  add  as  much  as 
possible  to  that  of  the  established  peals  ?  This 
intolerance  is  at  war  with  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  turns  churches,  founded  on  policy 
and  law,  into  sectarian  institutions.  When  Sel- 
kirk was  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  he 
heard  the  beating  of  the  surf:  but,  according  to 
Cowper,  he  heard  nothing  that  called  him  to 
church.  He  was  a  lonely  offMK — ^the  comrade 
of  goats:  but  became  a  good  Utilitarian  before 
leaving  his  strip  of  land.  We  do  not  recollect 
that  Bums  has  said  much  of  the  steeple :  but  we 
know  that  his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  is  a  charm- 
ing poem.  How  sweetly  does  he  arrange  the 
preliminaHoB  ta  the  Sabbath,  and  depict  the 
home  joys  of  the  peasant.  What  pure  Parnas- 
sian breath  stole  over  that  performance,  and 
anointed  the  rustic  temple  which  his  imagination 
reared  in  an  Ayrshire  cottage.  And  sacred  sounds 
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pass  over  the  volumes  of  Christopher  North,  and 
Irving  employs  them  in  his  Newstead  Abbey — 
his  Sketch  Book  and  his  Braeebridge  Hall.  Ad- 
dison used  to  obey  the  signal  and  walk  to  church 
with  Sir  Roger  like  Idlns  by  the  side  of  iEneas, 
md  nan  paribus  posstMis,  for  the  moralist  would 
stop  and  look  around  him  With  an  eye  as  bright 
as  that  of  the  celestial  bird  of  China.  He  read 
more  than  his  comrade  in  the  gloss  of  woods — 
the  primrose  and  the  hyacinth,  for  he  stripped 
the  veil  from  Nature  and  turned  it  into  a  parti- 
colored shroud  in  which  his  imagination  delighted 
to  bury  itself,  whilst  its  requiem  was  sung  by  pen- 
sive birds  among  willows  and  sepulchral  violets. 
We  speak  of  his  prose,  for  his  Cato  is  no  great 
aJBTair,  and  several  of  the  best  hymns  ascribed  to 
him  were  the  hymns  of  Marvell.  If  the  reader 
would  not  deem  us  too  serious,  we  would  here 
allude  to  the  way  in  which  Leigh  Richmond  has 
written  of  the  Sabbath  bell  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  wrote  in  prose,  but  there  is  more  than  one 
dash  of  poetry  in  his  productions.  Cutoff  fh>m 
Che  miunland — ^much  of  its  exterior  bristled  with 
vocks — ^with  marine  water-marks  on  its  coast — 
its  interior  is  singulariy  fertile,  producing  eight 
times  more  than  its  home  consumption.  Its 
prose  poet  does  justice  to  its  luxuriance — ^its  seats 
of  opulence,  its  flocks  and  mountain  ridges,  and 
tells  in  felicitous  tenns  how  Sabbath  sounds  steal 
through  its  vales  or  rise  among  its  uplands  and 
call  the  peasant  from  his  dale  and  the  nobleman 
from  his  rural  entrenchment  into  the  Lord's  house. 
And  Grahame  has  done  the  same  even  in  ^at 
land^- 

,         Wh«re  feathery  clouds  oondenied  and  furled 
In  columns  sweep  the  quaking  glen. 

The  imagination  is  sometimes  employed  upon 
the  influence  which  the  sacred  day  exercises 
over  objects  at  a  distance.  For  example,  when 
we  leave  the  English  cities  and  go  out  into  die 
country,  we  cannot  helpjcalling  on  this  faculty  to 
aid  our  reflections.  England  n  studded  with 
towns  and  hamlets,  some  on  the  hill  and  some  in 
die  dale.  Her  churches  are  pleasing  oljects  in 
the  landscape,  and  often  cHain  the  vision  of  the 
tourist.  They  are  planted  on  the  downs,  or  the 
plains,  or  the  slopes,  or  embowered  in  the  woods, 
and  in  them  th«^  nobility  mix  with  the  shepherd 
and  the  hedger.  There  is  a  world  of  hbtory 
connected  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  abbeys  and 
cathedrals,  whose  ruins  are  like  grey  clouds  fallen 
down  on  the  green  earth.  But  we  will  not  en- 
large. It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  however,  to  indulge 
the  imagination  upon  the  littie  nooks  of  England 
that  are  like  so  many  dots  or  periods  where  at- 
tention pauses  over  die  complex  book  of  her  his- 
tory. But  our  desire  is  just  to  glance  at  one  or 
two  poedcal  facts  connected  with  the  English 


Sabbadi.  Old  Izaak  Walton  was  a  sort  of  poet. 
He  lived  at  a  dme  when  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try had  got  into  a  storm :  but  on  Saturday  night 
the  old  angler  used  to  deeamp  from  the  quiel 
brooks  and  lay  by  his  rod  and  line  and  net.  His 
skiff  was  moored  in  the  miniature  bays  of  the 
lea,  where  it  rocked  to  and  fro  till  Monday 
dawned.  Some  of  the  English  poets  have  heett 
the  sons  of  rectors.  Addison  was  son  to  Laun- 
celot  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  at  homO)  and 
we  cannot  help  figuring  out  the  urchin  at  the 
parsonage  learning  to  write,  or  stroHing  down  th« 
lane,  or  at  church  gazing  on  the  villagers,  from 
an  eye,  that  served  him  as  a  small  tower  of  ob- 
servation, on  the  pecnliarides  of  die  people.  Or 
he  paced  the  grounds  of  the  rectory  as  he  aAer^ 
wards  beat  a  path  at  Magdalen,  and  then  that 
pencil  commenced  its  operadons  which,  in  the 
future,  was  destined  to  sketch  Italy — ^to  pomtray 
London — ^to  trace  Eastern  visions  and  introduce 
moral  allegories  and  Saturday  papers  like  clouds 
of  purity  into  the  intellectual  horizon  of  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Young  was  rector  of  Welwyn,  a  town 
of  a  thousand  inhabitants  in  Herts,  and  Dyer  had 
a  good  living,  and  Dean  Swift — ^but  we  cannot 
tolerate  the  Dean.  We  would  say  to  him  pro- 
cvl—procuL  When  Dr.  Johnson  left  Bolt  Court 
and  visited  Staffordshire  he  used  to  attend  on 
Sunday  at  the  Cathedral  of  Litchfield,  and  who 
has  not  thought  of  him  uttering  his  responses 
like  a  child  t  Was  there  any  object  in  Dovedale 
so  beautiful  as  that  old  giant  on  his  knees  ?  And 
who  has  not  thought  of  Goldsmidi  and  the  rec- 
tory, of  his  brother  at  Pallas,  and  the  gown  of 
that  good  man,  or  of  Crabbe  at  Trowbridge,  or 
of  Cowper  in  his  Sunday  boudoir,  or  of  SaHs- 
bury  Plain  and  its  contented  shepherd  ?  Cole- 
ridge, too,  was  brought  up  at  a  rectory  on  the 
Otter  that  winds  by  the  town  as  if  it  flowed  bj 
volidon.  Among  the  elms  and  myrdes  of  Dev- 
onshire that  mind  began  its  being  which  con- 
ceived the  plot  of  dramas — the  plan  of  the  An-" 
cient  Mariner  and  die  Aids  to  Reflecdon  which 
unravelled  the  web  of  politics  and  dealt  oat 
colloquial  volumes  to  the  refined  circles  in  which 
he  moved.  Nether  Stowey,  Allfoxden,  Kes- 
wick and  Highgate  were  his  favorite  haunts.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  here  to  acknowledge  that  Ir* 
ving  in  several  of  hb  pieces  has  been  true  to  the 
repose  and  the  chastened  sounds  of  die  hallowed 
day.  He,  indeed,  always  calls  it  Sunday,  and 
we  will  not  break  a  lance  with  him  for  a  word, 
but  Sunday  is  a  designation  which  suits  a  gen* 
tleman,  whilst  Sabbath  suits  the  poet  Enough, 
however  of  England,  for  incidents  and  associa- 
tions of  this  kind  would  extend  our  remarks  to  an 
unwarrantable  length. 

It  would  be  pleasing  here  to  note  how  Sunday 
has  been  k^t  in  many  comers  of  France,  or 
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amoni;  the  Tyroleee  peasants,  and  in  the  Swiss 
▼allies.    We  do  net  know  what  the  reality  might 
be,  but  the  Swiss  are  a  very  interesting  people 
Tiewed  through  the  imagination.    But  of  ail  peo- 
ple the  Scotch,  perhaps,  are  the  most  remarkable 
m  keeping  the  Sabbath,  from  the  Highlands  to 
lbs  Tweed.     The  only  regular  poem  ever  written 
ahMit  the  sacred  day,  was  by  James  Grahame, 
who  was  bom  near  Glasgow  in  1765,  and  who 
was  first  a  lawyer  and  then  a  minister.    He 
sketched  out  and  filled  up  in  his  poem  a  Scottish 
Saiiday,  weaving  round  about  it  the  scenery 
which  Bums  has  depicted  with  a  bolder,  but  not 
with  so  soft  a  pencil.    The  scenery  of  Scotland 
differs  from  that  of  England  in  many  obvious 
points.    Its  wildness  is  certainly  one  of  those 
points*  unless  the  lake  country  be  an  exception, 
and  we  admit  the  latter  to  be  highly  romantic. 
Ner  d»  we  know  where  more  justice  has  been 
dene  to  it,  than  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  was  master 
ef  the  Rugby  School  in  Warwickshire,  and  who 
caltivatBd  a  little  spot  in  Westmoreland,  called 
Fox  How.    Fox  How  became  to  him  a  kind  of 
studio,  from  the  iiilsriop-ol  whieh  he  took  a  more 
exact  likeness  of  the  country  than  Southey  or 
Wordsworth.    But  when  we  cross  the  Tweed, 
we  come  in  contact  with  stone  kirks  and  man- 
ses— ^with  friths  and  locks — ^with  a  profusion  of 
hawthorn  glens  and  harebell  dales — ^with  moun- 
tains, braes  and  bums  over  which  the  breath  of 
tlie  Muses  has  been  richly  blown.    In  connec- 
taott  with  such  objects  Grahame  has  treated  his 
sn]]ject.    It  is  a  poem  far  before  his  **  Birds  of 
Scodaad,"  and  superior  to  Byron's  Hebrew  Mel- 
odies, or  Tom  Moore's  sacred  pieces.    We  can- 
not forgive  Bynm  for  his  attack  on  the  author  of 
lh»  "  Sabbath,'*  in  his  celebrated  satire.    It  was 
weQ  for  him  to  wrestle  down  Lord  Brougham 
and  draw  a  few  drops  firom  Lord  Jeffrey's  blood 
and  break  Soilthey's  neck :  but  to  assault  one  of 
owr  favorite  poets  was  a  mortal  sin.    Here  was 
a  lowly  pastor  who  lived  in  a  country  parish,  of 
kind  feelings  to  the  hedger  and  the  herb  woman, 
who  went  out  of  the  tread-mill  of  his  profession 
ts  iing  the  sound  of  his  hits  over  the  Sabbath, 
and  yet  Lord  George  attacks  him  with  relentless 
mercy.    He  might  just  as  well  have  bruised  a 
violet  because  it  was  meek,  or  shot  at  a  harebell 
and  thus  wssted  his  fire  when  hunting  after  rav- 
uBons  wolves* 

But  to  leave  this  episode,  and  get  back  to< 
our  theme..  Our  imagination  has  quite  as-of- 
tm  been  occupied  with  the  Scottish  manses,i 
as  with  the  Toetofies  of  Eagland.  We  hate 
wished  to  send  as  on  magnetic  wires  our  Sab- 
bath foelings  to  old  Caledonia,  and  to  receive 
in  retnm  cards  on  which  Scottish  objects  are  pic- 
tapsd*  To  a  peraoa  of  simpls  tastes  it  is  enter- 
taming  to  look  at  the  Ednam  maose*  where  the 
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author  of  the  Seasons  was  brought  upon  the  Lid- 
del,  or  the  manses  where  Armstrong,  Robertson, 
Mickle,  the  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  and  Witb- 
erspoon,  were  reared,  and  the  kiiks  whore  Lo- 
gan, Herae  and  Blair,  the  author  of  the  Ghttve, 
officiated. 

The  imagination  often  takes  del%ht  inr  the 
morning  scenes  of  this  world,  when  objects  wove 
their  first  gloss.  What  mind  can  be  so  destituts 
of  taste  as  never  to  have  thought  of  the  first  sev- 
enth after  the  six  days  in  which  Creation  had 
been  finished  up  to  its  last  embeUishments?  The 
pencil  of  the  imagination  is  here  powerless  and 
falls  away  from  the  grasp  even  of  the  most  skil- 
ful delineator. 

How  sweet  was  the  dawn  of  that  day  when 
the  Creator's  eye  beheld  the  wonder  he  had 
reared — an  orb  which  had  just  started  on  its 
eventftd  race.  Were  there  mountains  near 
Eden,  then  the  hues  of  light  which  painted  them 
on  the  seventh  day  must  have  been  enchantiag 
to  the  eye  of  the  first  man  beneath  the  flowering 
almond  tree  on  the  lawn  of  Eden.  All  was  sdll 
in  that  garden.  Still  when  the  sun  arose — stfll 
at  his  meridian — and  still  at  twilight,  save  when 
the  Hon  romped  in  his  crown  of  flowers,  or  the 
play  of  the  tiger  drew  smiles  from  his  keeper,  or 
when  the  lama  darted  aside  to  browse,  or  when 
the  rivers  dashed  together  in  melodious  concert, 
or  when  the  wings  of  celestial  visitants  rustled 
at  the  gates  and  those  visitants  left  their  purple 
stoles  aad  their  unclasped  sandals  before  the  for- 
bidden tree,  and  their  diadems  sparkling  among 
the  amaranths  around  the  tree  oi  Life.  There 
is  poetry  in  the  beginning  of  the  worid :  but 
where  are  the  poets?  Shall  we  speak  of  By- 
ron's Cain,  or  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels,  one 
the  bard  of  skepticism  and  the  other  of  wine  I 
No,  we  will  speak  of  Gesner,  because*  though  not 
great  he  was  good,  and  of  Mon^;omery's  '*  World 
before  the  Flood,"  because  in  all  this  charming 
producticms  of  its  author,  he  is  en  the  side  of 
virtue,  of  philanthropy  and  good  will  to  his  raea. 
He  is  not  so  flashy  as  Moore,  for  Moore  looks  at 
things  through  a  sensual  prism,  while  Montgom- 
ery has  always  employed  a  chastened  ludeido- 
scope.*  And  in  this  connection  we  would  speak 
of  Milton,  did  not  the  builder  of  Paradise  Lost 
demand  a  chapter  instead  of  a  sentence.  His 
mind  was  like  some  vast  cathedral  wherein  his 
strains  could  rise  to  celestial  devotion,  or  fall 
away  to  the  lowlier  homage  of  earth,  intermin- 
gling with  the  storm  of  melody  the  brief  sonnet 
and  the  inspiring  hymn. 

In  that  Sabbath  reverie,  which  the  writer  is 


*  One  of  iIm  most  intorestiag  boon  th«  writer  bee  ever 
■peat,  wee  ia  ooDvenetion  with  Jeeepb  9elee^eeaier,wbe 
wee  well  ecqoeinted  witb  llontgoeaeiy. 


AAA 
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trying  to  recall,  he  could  not  help  indulging  a  few 
reilectionB  on  subjects  a  little  serioua.  AbePs 
crook  and  the  rod  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and 
the  manna  which  pattered  all  night  on  tents  once 
planted  in  Aral^ia's  deserts,  and  the  wand  of 
Joshua,  came  up  as  well  as  Jubal's  lyre.  Greece 
b  covered  all  over  with  a  classic  mantle ;  but 
over  the  face  of  Palestine  Heaven  has  thrown  a 
mantle  on  which  many  moral  pictures  have  been 
wrought  out  in  threads  of  all  beautiful  colors. 
There  is  Tabor^s  cone — and  there  are  the  heights 
of  Carmel — and  the  bulky  cedars  of  Lebanon — 
and  the  purple  rocks  of  Calvary,  celebrated  by 
Pope  and  Bishop  Heber  and  a  hundred  traveUers, 
and  of  which  Tasso  sung  in  noble  verse.  And 
there  are  the  blue  waters  of  Gennesareth  and 
the  reeds  of  the  Jordan.  And  there  are  olive 
trees  under  which  a  great  pilgrim  used  once  to 
pause,  and  fig  trees  from  which  he  pulled  the 
fruit.  There  too  lived  some  Sabbath  poets,  to 
whom  we  need  not  refer. 
.  In  our  reverie  we  could  not  help  casting  out  a 
thought  to  those  good  men  who,  in  their  different 
comers,  are  telling  of  the  Sabbath  to  many  who 
never  heard  that  word  before ;  but  let  us  not  be- 
come theological  here.  It  may  be  poetical  to 
think  of  the  Persian's  robe,  and  of  the  scimitar 
of  the  Turk,  and  of  the  Arab's  sandals,  but  it  is 
not  so  to  think  of  the  half-closed  eyelids  of  the 
New  Hollanders, 


And  of  the  Cannibali  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi  and  men  whoae  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  abonlden. 


After  niminating  in  this  way,  about  twilight, 
my  Ringwood  grounds  looked  very  sweet,  dress- 
ed out  in  the  bloom  of  apple  and  peach  tree  or- 
chards. The  sight  recaUed  to  mind  the  descrip- 
tive poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  the  fact  that 
this  noble  woman  always  liked  the  Sabbath. 
Among  the  bold  mountains  of  Wales  she  sung 
the  sacred  day;  and  when  dying  among  the 
shamrocks  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  she  indited  to 
ber  amanuensis  the  lines  with  which  we  riiall 
conclude- 


How  many  gronpa  this  hour  are  bending 
ThroQgh  England's  primrose  meadow-paths  their  way 
Tow'rds  spiro  and  tower,  midst  shadowy  elms  ascending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  Ihe  hallowed  day. 

I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways— to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  siokness  boond— yet  O  my  God  I  bless 
Thy  mercy  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart. 


Ringwood  CoiUigt,  Fa. 


THE  POET  TO  fflS  WIFE. 


BT   BXV.  JOHH  C.   M*CABB. 

i  met  thee  first,  my  gentle  one,  amid  a  heartless  crowd. 
When  my  soal  was  daifcened  over  with  sorrow's  shsdowj- 

eloud; 
And  thy  soft  and  lute-like  breathings  came  so  sweetly  oa 

my  ear, 
They  calmed  the  spirit*s  anguish  deep,  and  checked  th 

rising  tear. 


We  met  again,  my  gentle  000,  where  music's  power  w«a 

felt, 
And  songs  of  touching  melody  made  sternest  natures  melt ; 
But  one  sweet  Toice  above  the  rest,— its  calm  and  siWeiy 

tone, 
I  knew, — my  loved,  my  gentle  one— could  only  be.  thine 

own. 


We  stood  beneath  the  calm  blue  sky— the  stars  were  march- 
ing on. 

In  quest  of  some  sweet  sister  star,  which  from  ju  sphere 
had  gone  ; 

I  wooed  thee  in  that  hour,  love,  while  all  that  far  off  sky. 

So  blue,  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  was  mirrored  in  thine  eye. 


I  wooed,  I  won  thee,  gentle  one,  1  'shrine  thee  as  a  gem, 
More  pure  and  precious  far  than  that  in  India's  diadem  ; 
And  though  a  shadow  sometimes  falls  upon  this  heart  of 

mine, 
1  know,  in  sunshine,  or  in  shade — my  weal  and  woe  are 

thine. 


We  ara  passing  on  together,  'mid  comforts,  and  *mid  cares. 
And  smiles  have  played  around  our  path,  and  very  often 

tears; 
Yet  grief  hath  proved,  though  for  awhile  'twas  dark,  a  just 

alloy. 
For  when  'twas  past,  there  came,  sweet  one,  the  luxury  of 

joy! 

We  are  passing  on  together,  a  gray  hair  here  and  there. 
Upon  my  brow,  grows  eloquent, — and  sounds  the  note, 

"  prepare ;" 
And  that  calm  thoughtful  eye  of  thine,  as  in  its  depths  1 

Reveals  the  matron,  in  the  glance  which  back  my  worship 
pays. 

We're  passing  on — but  not  alone,  my  boy  climbs  up  mj 

knee, 
A  fearless,  careless,  joyous  child,  for  fun  and  frolic  free ; 
A  little  bright-eyed  daughter's   laugh  rings  merrily  and 

dear, — 
Her  mother's  mintatun,— I  trace  thy  eariy  beauty  there. 


We're  psssing  on,— we  might  hare  laughed  at  fools  and  fol- 

lies  "round, 
But  rather  gave  oar  tears,  God  knows,  for  woes  whersver 

found; 
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Oar  pnyen  for  mrth's  wide  biotheriiood»-«1was  all  we  had 

TWt  jaeQ  might  tan  from  folt^ 'a  wajs,  and  in  Hia  aanrice 
lire. 


WaVa  paaoiag  OQ^we*re  paaaiDg  on— I  do  not  grieve  to  go. 
I  know  we  ahall  be  happy  tAcre— Hia  volume  tella  me  ao ! 
With  thee,  and  othera,  dearly  loved,  in  that  bleat  world  of 

bltaa, 
I  kaow  ni  find  a  reeoropenae  for  all  I've  loet  in  thia. 

Now  [  reaign  the  poet^a  ahell,  I  sweep  the  lyre  no  more ! 
A  nobler,  higher  aim  ia  mine,  the  Muse*a  reign  is  o*er  ! 
Ood*a  wmk,  not  mine,— God'acauae,  not  mine,~call  for  my 

cAbita  iMW, 
Hj  fiuth  ia  pledged,  and  up  on  high,  ia  writ  the  aolemn 

vow! 


And  now,  thongh  God  despises  not  the  preciona  gift  of  song, 
And  Poetry 'a  a  holy  thing,  though  often  "  warped  to  wrong;*' 
Still  the  dear  laya  of  early  life,  1  would  not,  cannot  sing, 
The  strain  ia  o*er,  its  echoes  dead,  and  cniahed  the  min- 
strel string. 

amO^idd,  Virgmia,  1849. 


Reminteeences  of  A  TraveQer. 

No.  VIII. 

Three  qmer  VUktgts  and  other  tkmg$  in  Holland. 

We  wer0  Bojoarning  for  a  week  in  AmBter- 
dam ;  the  Beason  was  the  fall  of  the  year  and  the 
weather  generally  cold  and  misty ;  but  one  morn- 
ing, when  it  was  clear  and  ezhilhrating. 


proposed  an  excuFBion  to  the  country,  and  after 
debating  whither  we  should  wend  our  way,  we 
decided  on  yisiting  the  villageB  of  Berkslow  and 
Broeck,  and  sat  out  accordin^y. 

Crossing  the  water  in  a  row-boat  and  landing 
at  the  toll-house,  we  thence  proceeded  on  foot  to 
BeriEsIow.  The  houses  which  constitute  this 
litde  town  are  painted  of  diyera  colors — ^biue, 
red,  piak,  green,  yellow,  brown  and  lilach !  and  a 
few  are  painted  hlackj  thus  varying  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  that  isfimn  heing  of  aU  colors, 
heeoming  of  no  color  at  alL  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  place,  reminded  us  of  Burling- 
ton in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

We  passed  en  route  the  Grand  Canal  of  Hol- 
land, which  unites  the  riyer  Wye  with  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee,  and  was  cut  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing ressek  of  the  largest  size  to  reach  Amster- 
dam without  discharging  a  portion  of  their  car- 
goea,  which  they  were  formerly  obliged  to  do,  in 


order  to  get  over  a  bar.  This  canal  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  woiid,  and  is  indeed  a  Btupen- 
douB  work !  We  witnessed  the  passage  of  a 
vessel  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  were  told 
that  a  short  while  previous,  a  man-of-war,  mount- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  had  been  car* 
ried  through  the  enormous  locks  with  ease  and 
safety. 

At  Berkslow  we  endeavored  to  procure  a  boat 
or  a  carriage  to  convey  us  to  Broeck,  but  failed 
in  each  attempt,  so  nothing  daunted  though  much 
disappointed  and  somewhat  fatigued,  we  even 
determined  to  continue  our  journey  on  foot  rath- 
er than  turn  back,  and  a  rough  and  tough  time 
we  had  of  it !  Broeck  is  several  mUes  from  Am- 
sterdam, but  alas !  for  us,  we  made  a  mistake  in 
the  road  and  thereby  nearly  doubled  the  distance. 
The  path  lay  over  an  unfinished  causeway  com- 
posed of  loose  stones — these  hurt  our  feet, — ^theh 
the  wind  rose  and  assailed  our  bonnets  and  fa- 
ces with  the  usual  blustering  rudeness  of  Old 
Boreas  and  his  attendant  gusts  from  the  North 
Sea.  Yet  on,  on  we  trudged  with  a  patience  and 
perseverance  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  phleg- 
matic race  through  whose  country  we  were  thus 
toiling.  At  length  we  attained  the  object  of  our 
labors  and  quickly  discerned  that  it  was  well  worth 
the  difficulties  we  had  surmounted  in  getting  to 
it.  Such  a  peculiar !  such  a  queer  kind  of  a  town 
or  village  we  never  had  beheld  in  the  course  of 
our  perigrinations,  either  in  Europe  or  America* 
and  it  is  surprising  that  no  description  of  it  has 
been  given  in  any  of  the  various  narratives  of 
travellers  through  Holland  which  I  have  read. 

Indeed,  we  should  not  have  known  of  its  exist- 
ence and  its  proximity  to  Amsterdam,  but  for  the 
loquacity  of  our  **  M aitre  d'Hotel,*'  who  was 
what  **Mra.  Malaprop'*  would  designate  as  m 
good-natured  and  talkative  '*  eort  of  a  pereon" 
He  told  us,  besides,  of  many  other  things  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  **  Lookers  on  in  Holland,** 

Broeck  is  remarkable,  (even  in  Holland  where 
every  place  is  neat,)  for  its  perfect  neatness  and 
tranquillity.  No  drawing-room  could  be  more 
exquisitely  clean  than  its  nicely-paved  alleys,  for 
I  cannot  term  them  streets,  they  are  so  very,  very 
narrow  !  They  are  not  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  I  should  think,  with  the  exception  of 
the  main  street,  which  is  tolerably  spacious,  and 
like  the  others,  paved  with  glazed  and  shining 
tiles,  daily  sprinkled  with  sand,  probably  for  two 
purposes,  to  prevent  one  from  slipping  and  for 
the  sake  of  tidiness.*  Not  a  vehicle  of  any  kind 
is  suffered  to  be  brought  into  the  town,  nor  an 
animal  permitted  to  enter  it,  unless  some  of  the 
feathered  tribe  may  chance  to  alight  there  in  the 
course  of  an  aerial  excursion.  In  one  of  the 
streets,  we  observed  a  small  flock  of  crows  peck- 
ing about  quite  as  much  at  their  ease  as  if  in  -a 
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wilderneBS,  nor  did  thay  evinee  the  least  fear  or 
concern  at  ourpaMing  very  near  them ;  yet  they 
were  not  domeaticatedt  aiid  had  alighted  merely 
for  a  short  time,  for  in  leas  than  half-an-hour, 
they  were  again  on  the  wing  towards  some  other 
spot 

•  The  hoases  of  Broeck,  like  the  houses  of 
Berkslow,  are  of  many  colors,  and  each  one 
has  a  certain  door  next  the  street,  which  is 
neyer  opened  except  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
wedding,  or  a  funeral  in  the  family.  At  all  other 
times  the  entrance  is  through  the  back  doors  of 
the  dwellings,  and  by  these  may  be  seen,  when- 
ever diere  has  been  a  fall  of  rain,  or  snow,  a  pair 
or  pairs  of  wooden  slippers,  intended  for  the  use 
of  all  comers,  who,  to  avoid  soiling  the  floors 
within,  put  off  their  wet  shoes  and  leave  them 
without,  and  in  place  of  them  wear  the  taboU. 
They  are  never  in  much  demand,  for  there  is  little 
sociability  or  visiting  among  the  people  of  the 
place — we  were  told  that  they  rarely  left  their 
homes  even  in  fine  weather ;  and  in  our  ramble 
through  the  village,  we  did  not  encounter  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  persons. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  town  was  a  pretty  lake, 
upon  the  borders  of  which  several  storks  were 
feeding.  These  birds  are  held  in  veneration  in 
Holland  as  well  as  in  Germany — ^it  is  deemed 
sacrilegious  to  kill  them  and  considered  a  favora- 
ble omen  by  the  superstitious  if  they  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  chimney,  or  on  the  roof  of  a  house. 
One  cause  of  their  being  so  valued  and  preserv- 
ed is  that  they  destroy  venomous  insects  and  rep- 
tiles and  the  eggs  of  serpents.  Their  usual  re- 
sort is  the  stable  yard. 

We  visited  a  beautiful  garden,  the  property  of 
a  wealthy  **  Mynheer"  named  Bakker.  Betides 
flowers  and  shrubs,  trees  and  rivulets,  statues  and 
miniature  bridges,  a  pigeon  and  summer-house 
a  la  ChiiunUf  and  a  green-house  teeming  with 
geraniums  in  full  blossom,  it  contained  a  rustic 
cottage  which  was  quite  a  curiosity,  not  merely 
from  its  completeness  without,  but  for  its  con- 
tents. It  was  a  picturesque  thing  m^h  alow 
thatched  roof  and  a  single  apartment  furnished 
in  the  usual  style  of  such  dwellings.  In  it, 
three  automatons,  or  wooden  figures,  were 
seated  on  rush-bottom  chairs — an  old  woman 
with  a  spinning-wheel  before  her,  an  old  man 
holding  a  reel,  and  a  sportsman  with  a  gun. 
Each  was  painted,  dressed  and  arranged  so  nat- 
urally, and  was  so  life-like  in  appearance,  that 
on  seeing  them  unexpectedly,  we  involuntarily 
started  and  for  a  moment  believed  we  had  intru- 
ded upon  the  domestic  privacy  of  a  living  group. 

Scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  this  surprise 
when  another  was  given  us.  While  we  were 
busy  in  examining  the  automatons,  our  cicerone, 
^ho  was  the  §ardener  of  the  earthly  paradise 


we  had  been  perambulatiag,  slipped,  unperceived 
by  us,  into  a  closet  in  the  rear  of  the  cottage  and 
put  in  motion  a  smaH  wheel  connected  with  the 
wooden  figures,  by  a  spring  ingeniously  contri- 
ved and  concealed. 

No  sooner  was  this  spring  touched  than  the 
old  crone  began  to  spin  with  all  her  might,  and 
the  old  man  with  equal  energy  to  wind  his  reel 
and  puff  smoke  from  a  pipe  he  hdd  in  his  month. 
Where  the  smoke  came  from,  and  how  it  was 
produced.  Heaven  knows ! — ^we  did  not  discoT* 
er — but  cheerily  it  curled  away. 

The  sportsman  was  die  only  inactive  one  of 
the  company — perhaps  he  was  too  tired  after  a 
hunting  excursion  to  move — ^for  as  we  fonnd 
him,  so  we  left  hum  listlessly  resting  upon  hk 
gun. 

Around  the  cottage  was  a  bright  array  of  pew- 
ter plates  and  dishes  and  some  copper  kettles 
and  pans.  You  could  almost  see  your  face  in 
their  polished  sides  and  surfaces ;  and  the  shelves 
upon  which  they  stood  were  as  clean  and  white 
as  deal  boards  could  be  scoured. 

By-the-by,  I  have  omitted  in  speaking  of  the 
automatons  above,  to  mention  the  most  ingeni- 
ous and  wonderful  thing  in  their  construction — 
viz  :  that  their  heads  and  eyes  moved,  and  it  was 
really  diverting  to  observe  their  motions  and 
glances. 

On  the  way  back  to  Amsterdam  we  stopped 
at  several  farm  houses  to  see  the  arrangement  of 
the  cow-stables,  which  had  been  represented  as 
remariLably  neat  and  clean,  and  verily  there  was 
no  exaggeration  in  the  account.  A  description 
of  one  may  suffice  for  all,  as  they  were  very  sim- 
ilar in  every  respect. 

A  long  low  building  was  divided  on  one  side 
into  fifteen  or  twenty  stalls,  in  each  stall  was  an 
open  window  above  a  trough  filled  with  hay,  or 
other  ibod.  Each  cow  was  haltered  and  fasten- 
ed to  a  post,  and  so  thoroughly  curried  and  rub- 
bed, that  her  skin  was  sleek  and  shining,  and 
we  remarked  that  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
cows  we  saw  were  black  and  spotted  widi  white. 
When  the  cold  is  severe  a  wo<den  cover  is  girted 
on  to  keep  them  warm.  The  floors  of  the  stalls 
were  planked  and  there  were  pipes  for  convey- 
ing water  and  cleansing  them  several  times  a 
day. 

On  the  side  of  the  building  opposite  the 
stalls,  was  a  range  of  doors  communicating  with 
the  various  apartments  of  the  family  and  with 
the  dauy,  than  which  nothing  conld  be  more 
complete.  Its  capacious  basins  of  cream  and 
milk,  and  golden-hued  pots  of  butter,  were  tempt- 
ing to  behold !  The  main  passage  of  the  house, 
and  I  believe  the  otdy  one,  was  this  space  be- 
tween the  stalls  and  doors  described,  but  it  was 
not  in  the  least  disagreeable— snch  petlect  dean- 
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and  order  preyailed  throughout  the  whole 
Mtubliehment. 

On  these  fanns  large  quandtieB  of  excellent 
batter  and  cheese  are  made,  the  sale  of  which 
contributes  mainlj  to  the  support  of  their  thrifty 
owners. 

Much  to  our  comfort  and  satisfaction  we  sue* 
coeded  in  obtaining  a  boat  alter  leaving  Broeek. 
This  was  pulled  along  by  a  man  upon  the  shore, 
and  as  it  glided  upon  the  surface  of  the  canal  we 
were  quite  astonished  at  the  immense  aumben 
of  wild  geese  which  clamored  above,  and  some- 
times even  fluttered  around  us.  We  were  also 
struck  with  the  grotesque  costume  of  the  country 
women  who  passed  us.  Some  of  them  wore 
fiall  plaited  chintz  petticoats  and  shortgowns  with 
light  sleeves,  round  and  JIat  crowned  caps  with 
stifT-flnted  borders  to  garnish  the  face,  but  not  so 
much  over  it  as  to  conceal  a  pair,  of  large  and 
heavy  gold  earrings-  Several  who  seemed  of  a 
higher  grade  than  the  ordinary  class,  had  their 
foreheads  decorated  with  gilt  or  golden  bandeaus 
set  with  brilliant  stones  and  secured  to  their  caps 
by  m  clasp  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  wo- 
men of  Holland,  like  those  of  Germany,  (I  al- 
lude to  the  lower  classes)  are  great  drudges. 
We  met  one  driving  a  cart  loaded  with  cheeses 
and  two  others  toiling  with  a  wheel- barrow  quite 
overstocked  with  vegetables  of  divers  kinds ;  one 
pushed  it  along  while  her  companion  dragged  it 
by  a  rope  attached  to  the  back  of  it,  but  it  seemed 
very  hard  work  and  they  made  slow  progress. 

We  reached  Amsterdam  at  sun-set,  and  on 
mpproaching  the  tower,  a  sound  of  music,  as  it 
were  from  the  clouds,  saluted  our  ears! — the 
clocks  were  chiming  a  tune,  as  all  the  clocks  of 
Holland  do  before  they  strike  the  hour.  On  the 
way  to  our  lodgings  we  saw  two  men  clad  in 
deep-mourning  surtout  coats,  with  streamers  of 
black  cloth  bound  with  black  satin  ribbon  attach- 
ed to  their  backs — they  wore  cocked  hats  with 
flowing  crape  bands,  and  their  shoes  were  adorn- 
ed with  enormous  silver  buckles — ^their  appear- 
ance was  so  strange  that  we  could  not  help  en- 
quiring of  a  passenger  in  the  street  what  was 
tfieir  vocationv  and  were  informed  they  were 
bearers  of  funeral  invitations.  A  few  days  after- 
wards we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
funeral  and  a  heardess  scene  it  was !  Four  men 
thus  equipped  '*  in  mockery  of  woe"  one  might 
truly  say,  walked  after  the  hearae  in  company 
with  eight  others  in  mourning;  but  no  sooner 
was  the  coffin  deposited  in  the  grave,  than  all  of 
them  jumped  into  the  hearse  and  rode  off*  as  rap- 
idly and  merrily  as  if  on  a  party  of  pleasure. 
The  remaining  persons  who  formed  the  proces- 
sioa,  quitted  the  cemetery  with  almost  as  much 
levity — there  were  only  a  few  females  present, 
umI  thogr*  like  myself,  stood  aloof  and  were  mere- 


ly specutors.  The  coffin  and  hearse  were  pe- 
culiarly shaped  and  decorated — the  first  was  per- 
fectly flat  on  the  top  and  widened  gradually  from 
the  foot  to  the  head.  There  were  three  coflias 
in  one  grave,  placed  one  above  another !  A  by- 
stander told  us  that  after  a  certain  period  allowed 
for  the  decomposition  of  the  body,  the  bones  of 
the  dead  were  taken  from  the  earth  and  deposiesd 
in  a  room  over  a  church  and  when  that  was  fidl 
the  bones  were  again  removed  to  a  ship  kept  for 
the  purpose  and  carried  out  to  sea! 

The  hearse  resembled  a  flat-sided  narrow 
coach ;  it  was  surmounted  with  a  ghastly  eecntch- 
eon,  consisting  of  a  sculptured  death's-head  and 
cross  bones  entwined  with  laurel  leaves— over 
the  door  behind  was  a  large  hour  glass  betweso 
a  pair  of  Death^s  wings.  The  driver  was  clad 
in  black  and  wore  what  seemed  to  me  the  usual 
badge  of  public  memai  office  in  Holland,  a  cocked 
Aol—the  Aeries  were  black  and  covered  with  paUs 
that  almost  touched  the  ground 

Oiur  next  aquatic  excursion  from  Amsterdam, 
was  to  the  village  of  Saardam,  famed  for  ship- 
building and  wind-mills,  of  which  a  goodly  num- 
ber were  whiriing  away  when  we  arrived,  an 
briskly  as  in  die  days  of  the  pilgrimage  and  peri- 
grinations  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his 
pursy  squire. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  misty,  but  we  were 
snugly  wafted  on  a  small  steamer  that  plied  daily 
between  Amsterdam  and  the  little  haven  we 
sought.  The  inhabitants  of  Saardam  are  said  to 
have  boasted  that  if  given  only  two  months  no- 
tice they  could  build  a  ship  for  every  week  in  the 
year — fifty-two  ships  in  twelve  months !  I  What 
a  task!  But  it  was  neither  their  ships  nor  their 
wind-mills  that  allured  us  to  their  village,  but  a 
nmple  rude  hut,  a  venerable  relic  of  departed 
greatness — in  plainer  terms,  it  was  the  hut  in 
which  the  Czar  of  Russia,  Peter  the  Great,  re- 
sided during  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing and  practbing  the  art  of  ship-building,  to 
which  he  was  promptedby  his  unquenchable  thirst 
for  universal  knowledge.  Here,  in  disguise,  and 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Michaelhofl^  he  sedu- 
ously  labored  with  common  workmen  until  he 
had  acquired  the  information  and  skill  he  desired 
to  possess. 

I  am  no  friend  to  despots,  however  dazsling 
and  fascinating  their  mental  qualities  and  attain- 
ments may  be,  and  my  recollections  of  some  oc- 
currences and  traits  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
the  renowned  Czar,  as  I  stood  within  his  lowly 
habitation,  were  not  by  any  means  of  a  pleasing 
nature. 

I  thought  of  his  furious  and  ungovernable  fits 
of  passion — ^the  cruel  punishments  he  caused  to 
be  inflicted,  and  sometimes  even  assisted  in  per- 
sonally !  of  his  unkind  treatment  and  uiyust  re- 
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pudiation  of  his  fint  wife  Eudoxia — hiB  indiffer- 
ence and  harshness  to  their  only  son,  the  unfor- 
tunate Alexis  Petrowitch,  who,  though  a  man  of 
intemperate  and  vicious  habits  was  still  his  ehUd, 
and  perhaps  had  acquired  those  very  habits  in 
consequence  of  his  father's  shameful  neglect  of 
his  education,  but  above  all  I  thought  of  the  dark, 
deep  stain  impressed  upon  the  Czar's  character, 
by  the  suspicious  and  mysterious  death  of  that 
same  ill-fated  son,  and  my  admiration  of  the 
abilities  and  brilliant  achievements  of  the  empe- 
ror was  almost  lost  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
brutality  and  tyrannical  sway. 

A  lofty  shed,  covered  with  flaming  red  tiles 
and  resting  upon  open  arches,  is  erected  over  the 
hut  to  shield  it  from  storm  and  sun.  Within  are 
two  small  rooms;  that  on  the  left  hand  was 
the  Czar's  work-shop ;  that  on  the  right,  through 
which  you  enter,  was  his  chamber  and  they  as- 
sure you  contains  the  identical  articles  of  Aimi- 
ture  he  used,  viz :  three  triangular  chairs  painted 
ash  color,  a  long  oaken  table  and  a  cupboard. 
In  a  closet  is  shewn  a  very  broad,  low  shelf  upon 
which  he  laid  his  bed.  The  hearth  and  chimney 
were  extremely  wide,  the  former  paved  with  im- 
mense square  bricks,  and  each  side  of  the  fire- 
place was  covered  with  glazed  white  tiles  adorn- 
ed with  pictures,  done  in  brown,  such  as  I  have 
often  seen  in  old-fashioned  houses  in  New  York. 
Over  Uie  mantle-piece  were  two  inscriptions 
upon  marble  slabs,  inserted  into  the  wall.  Upon 
one  was  engraved  the  names  **  Peter  Magno," 
*'  Alexander" — and  we  were  told  that  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  put  it  there  with  his  own  hands 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo — but  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  he  took  that  trouble,  when  masons 
were  so  near  and  numerous.  The  second  in- 
scription was  placed  there  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment and  was  very  long.  In  1825  an  inundation 
overspread  the  floor  of  the  hut  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet,  but  subsided  without  doing  any  injury. 

Before  leaving  Saardam  we  visited  a  collection 
of  landscapes,  figures,  birds,  flowers  and  animals 
cut  out  of  white  paper  and  so  inimitably  execu- 
ted that  they  resembled  beautiful  reliefs  in  mar- 
ble, and  in  a  neighboring  church  we  saw  a  cu- 
rious picture  representing  a  ferocious  bull  which 
had  killed  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  picture 
was  hung  over  their  tombs.  In  the  same  church 
was  a  singular  pulpit  supported  by  a  Pelican  feed- 
ing its  young  with  the  blood  fi*om  its  breast — 
meant,  I  suppose,  to  be  emblematical  of  the  blood 
of  the  Redeemer,  shed  for  us 

We  returned  to  Amsterdam  in  rain  and  snow, 
both  falling  at  the  same  time — thus  ended  our 
day's  adventures  and  thus  ends  my  narration  for 
the  present. 

J.  M.  C* 


"MONK"  LEWIS. 

Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  (commonly  called 
Monk  from  the  novel  of  that  name  which  he 
wrote,)  was  bom  at  London  in  the  year  1775. 
His  parents  were  of  ancient  and  wealthy  fami- 
lies. The  father  held  an  important  station  in  the 
war  department,  and,  in  addition  to  the  monies 
thence  derived,  received  a  very  respectable  in- 
come from  estates  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
mother  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  of  elegant 
deportment  and  unaffected  good  breeding.  She 
was  also  a  person  of  distinguished  literary  abili- 
ty and  taste ;  and  in  belles-lettres  there  always 
existed  the  greatest  congeniality  of  feeling  be- 
tween Lewu  and  his  mother.  Between  his  pa- 
rents, disagreements  of  no  small  importance 
arose,  and  at  last  a  final  separation  was  agreed 
upon ;  but  the  son  never  forgot  the  respect  he 
owed  his  father,  or  the  deep  affection  he  had 
eariy  cherished  for  his  mother's  memory. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lord  Byron, 
there  was  no  man  so  much  talked  of  in  his  time 
as  Monk  Lewis.  To-day  he  was  abused;  to- 
morrow praised :  and  between  the  battledores  of 
envy  and  idolatry,  his  feet  never  touched  the 
ground  of  obscurity.  He  was  not  a  great  ro- 
mancer, a  great  poet,  or  a  dramatist  of  the  first 
order.  But  he  dealt  in  the  horrible,  and  with  an 
imagination  naturally  vivid,  and  afterwards  stored 
with  all  the  phantasies  of  the  German  and  Ital- 
ian schools,  he  succeeded  in  effectively  adminis- 
tering to  the  then  prevailing  taste  for  the  super- 
natural. 

His  versification  was  smooth,  agreeable  in 
sound,  correct  in  rhythm  and  frequentiy  of  a 
high  imaginative  order.  So  singularly  melodi- 
ous was  his  verse,  that  writers  of  operas,  and  mu- 
sicians, constandy  beset  him  for  materiaU  with 
which  to  build  the  bridges  of  harmony.  As  a 
dramatist  his  great  knowledge  of  stage  effect  and 
acute  perception  of  situation  rendered  his  plays 
very  popular ;  and  for  many  years  he  was  the 
play-wright  for  Drury  Lane  and  C event  Gar- 
den— ^his  offspring  bringing  into  their  treasuries 
enormous  receipts.  His  "  Castie  Spectre"  and 
•*  Timour  the  Tartar"  are  well  known  to  theatre- 
goers of  the  present  day. 

If  he  was  distinguished  as  a  literary  charac- 
ter, he  was  pre-eminentiy  so  as  a  man.  The 
correspondence  he  has  left  behind  him  shows 
forth  his  ardent  affections  and  his  unostentar 
tious  generosity.  He  was  a  kind  son  and  a  val- 
uable friend. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  Lewis  became  a  vota- 
ry of  love.  He  conceived  a  violent  and  lasting 
attachment  for  the  celehratted  Lady  Chartotta 
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Campbell — a  lady  no  less  distinguished  for  the 
graees  of  personal,  than  for  the  charms  of  mental 
beantj.  In  the  companionship  of  this  lovely  fe- 
male, Lewis,  while  a  gaest  of  her  father,  spent 
many  happy  hours.  But  however  great  was 
his  attachment,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  lady  entertained  for  her  eccentric  admirer 
stronger  sentiments  than  those  of  admiration  and 
esteem  for  his  literary  and  social  qualities.  In 
person  Mat  Lewis,  (as  his  intimate  friends  at  first 
termed  him,)  was  quite  ordinary;  his  stature 
was  rather  diminutive ;  his  face  was  almost  an 
ellipse,  looking  upon  it  from  the  side,  and  his 
features  though  pleasant  were  not  to  be  regarded 
as  handsome.  His  forehead,  however,  was  high 
and  his  eyes  very  lustrous.  These  considera- 
tions might  have  had  some  influence  in  deciding 
the  choice  of  a  young  girl,  who,  at  an  eariy  age, 
was  beset  by  admiring  flatterers ;  but,  whatever 
ifaey  were,  Lewis  found  his  suit  likely  to  prove 
unsuccessful  and  gave  up  the  chase.  Between 
Lady  Campbell  and  himself,  however,  there  af- 
terwards existed  a  friendship  which  remained 
mimpaired  until  dissolved  by  the  l^and  of  death. 
To  her  many  of  his  most  touching  lyrics  were 
addressed,  and  the  well-known  ballad  of  **  Crazy 
Jane,"  written  by  Lewis,  owed  its  origin  to  an 
encounter  of  Lady  Campbell  and  himself  with 
an  unfortunate  maniac.  Mr.  Lewis  remained  a 
angle  man  until  death  and  never  forgot  his  early 
passion. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  we  find  him  an  au- 
thor; and,  what  is  more,  a  successful  one.  He 
wrote  and  Mrs.  Jordan  produced  for  her  benefit, 
at  Drury  Lane,  the  comedy  of  the  East  Indian, 
which  was  triumphantly  received.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  busily  engaged  upon  a  novel  called 
the  ^*  Effusions  of  Sensibility ;"  two  volumes  of 
which  were  written  but  never  published.  It  con- 
sisted principally  of  letters  from  Lady  Harrow- 
heart  to  Miss  Sophonisba  Simper,  and  was  in- 
tended to  buriesque  the  prevailing  rage  for  that 
fashionable  nonsense  which  is  too  successfully 
encouraged  even  at  this  day.  Some  of  these 
letters  are  capital  and  we  cannot  forbear  a  short 
extract : 

"  Fair  and  smiling  blushed  the  young  and  ru- 
bicund mom  when  I  stept  into  my  father's  post 
chaise  and  four  on  Friday  last.  The  azure  at- 
mosphere smiled  with  touching  serenity;  the 
featnered  songsters  poured  forth  their  early  ori- 
sons from  the  May-besprinkled  bushes ;  and  the 
heifers  hastening  to  their  daily  labors  lowed  cheer- 
fully to  hail  the  gold-streaked  dawn.  But  my 
sad  heart  was  incapable  of  sharing  the  calm 
pleasures  which  on  all  sides  offered  themselves  to 
my  eyes.  In  vain  did  the  atmosphere  smile — ^I 
could  not  smile  at  the  atmosphere.  In  vain  did 
the  birds  trill  their  warbling  songs — ^I  could  not  trill 
my  song  in  concert.  In  vain  did  the  heifers  low — 
I  could  not  low  in  retom.    Leaden  sorrow  op- 


pressed my  palpitating,  bosom  and  stifled  the  fee- 
ble exertion  of  infant  joy.  As  we  approached 
the  postern  gate,  the  gardener  stood  H^re  to  open 
it.  *  Adieu,  John,'  said  I,  *  I  wish  you  health  and 
happiness.'  *  Good  b^e  lady,'  answered  the  fel- 
low, grinningwith  satisfaction  at  the  honor  I  had 
done  him.  The  grin  was  not  in  unison  with  my 
feelings  at  that  moment.  I  turned  away  my  head 
to  the  other  window  and  there  beheld  a  creature 
possessed  of  much  more  sentiment  than  the  old 
gardener.  It  was  his  dog  Pompev,  who,  you 
Know,  my  dear  Sophonisba,  is  blind  of  one  eye 
and  lame  of  one  leg ;  but  it  is  the  heart  which 
gives  value,  and  Pompey's  more  than  repaid  the 
roughness  and  deformity  of  his  external  appear- 
ance. *  Adieu,  Pompey,'  said  I.  The  interest- 
ing animal  wagred  his  tail  and  cried  *bow!  wow!' 
Had  he  said,  *  Will  you  then  leave  me,  my  be- 
loved mistress,'  it  could  not  have  spoken  to  my 
heart  with  such  audible  expression  as  did  its  lam- 
entable 'bow!  wow,'  ancf  the  peculiar  style  he 
made  use  of  to  shake  his  shaggv  tail.  Had  I 
before  hated  the  creature,  his  admirable  beha- 
vior at  that  moment  would  have  obliterated  every 
sentiment  of  unmerited  aversion.  As  it  was,  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  boiled  in  my  bosom,  and 
in  spite  of  aU  my  papa's  arguments,  I  resolved  to 
descend  from  the  carriage  and  embrace  the  dog 
for  the  last  time.  Pompey  instantlv  leapt  into 
my  arms.  He  had  just  come  out  of  the  water, 
and  his  caresses  dirtied  my  beautiful  new  scarlet 
riding-habit  from  top  to  bottom ;  but  it  was  the 
dirt  of  sensibility  and  I  felt  proud  of  it." 

The  "  effusions"  were  never  published :  why, 
does  not  appear.  Of  all  works,  satirical  ones 
sell  best.  As  an  old  writer  observes,  "satire  is 
that  kind  of  mirror  wherein  every  body  sees 
every  body's  faces  except  their  own;  therefore 
few  are  offended  at  it"  This  performance,  to- 
gether with  the  comedy  before  alluded  to,  when 
considered  as  boyish  productions,  certainly  de- 
serve to  rank  among  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

Temporary  pecuniary  embarrassments,  atten- 
dant upon  his  parents'  separation  and  his  desire 
to  add  to  his  mother's  income,  were  probably  the 
causes  which  first  violently  impelled  Lewis  to 
literary  labors.  We  say  imptUed,  because  other- 
wise, however  great  may  have  been  his  literary 
predilections,  he  might  not  have  begun  so  early  or 
prosecuted  his  labors  with  so  much  assiduity  and 
anxiety,  as  h^  appears,  from  his  letter,  to  have 
employed.  Soon  after  his  first  play  was  per- 
formed, he  published  a  volume  of  poems.  They 
of  course  did  not  sell — ^we  say  of  course,  for  the 
world  was  the  same  then  as  now,  and  poems  un- 
trumpeted  by  circumstances  or  fame  are  in  these 
days  bankrupt  stock.  That  such  was  the  case 
moreover  appears  from  the  foUowingjeu  (T  esprit, 
written  by  him  a  few  years  after  the  publication 
in  question,  and  entitled 

"A  Palpi BI.I  Falsibood. 

In  yoar  last  book,  friend  Mat,  jou  really  tell 
A  lie  ao  groaa  that  erery  one  dstcrie»it« 
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Yottr  titi«  piig»  BMeits,  <  wld  by  John  Bell  ;* 
How  ean  jou  uy  *tis  sold  when  no  one  traye  it?*' 

About  this  period,  amid  struggles  for  literary 
fame,  he  spent  much  time  in  Germany  and 
France;  in  the  former  country,  exploring  the 
mines  of  romance  and  sentiment,  which  are  there 
so  extended  and  deep.  The  appetite  for  the 
horrible,  which  had  been  engendered  in  Lewis 
while  he  was  young,  still  clung  to  him.  He  ob- 
tained a  great  part  of  this  from  his  mother,  and 
it  is  probable  her  favorite  work,  '*  Glanville  on 
Witchcraft,"  had  no  small  influence  over  his  early 
dreams. 

"  For  in  the  wax  of  a  soft  infant's  memory 
Things  horrible  sink  deep,  and  sternly  seitle.** 

While  abroad  he  wrote,  in  the  short  space  of 
(en  weeks^  a  romance  of  hetween  three  and  four 
hundred  pages ! — almost  equal  to  the  exertions  of 
Walter  Seott  in  his  most  facile  moments.  On 
his  return  it  was  published  under  the  title  of 
**•  Amhrosia  or  the  Monk."  Never  did  a  work  of 
80  young  an  author  (for  he  was  then  not  quite 
twenty)  or  scarcely  of  one  mature  in  years,  sob- 
tain  a  more  rapid  sale  or  more  tenaciously  seize 
upon  the  public  attention.  It  was  assailed  by 
some  critics  on  the  score  of  immorality  and  pla- 
giarism; they  alleging  under  the  latter  head  that 
the  author  had  borrowed  largely  from  Canzotte, 
Smollett  and  Mrs.  RadcUfie.  By  others  its 
claims  to  originality  and  power  were  immediately 
allowed. 

It  had  run  through  two  editions  when  the 
Attorney  General  moved  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  its  further  publication,  giving  as  a  rea- 
son its  undoubted  immorality  and  its  skilful  dis- 
guise of  vice.  The  injunction,  however,  was 
never  granted — perhaps  because  in  the  third  edi- 
tion the  author  expunged  a  large  portion  of  the 
book.  From  this  work  he  took  his  titie  of  Monk ; 
many  then  believed  it  his  real  name,  his  first  ini- 
tial M  readily  assisting  their  delusion.  He  was 
by  no  means  offended  at  the  appeUation  and 
answered  to  it  readily  and  good  humoredly,  for 
he  was  as  eccentric  and  covetous  of  notoriety  as 
he  was  talented  and  persevering. 

Thb  romance  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  the 
*'  Castie  Spectre,"  a  drama;  **  Alphonse  of  Cas- 
tile," a  tragedy ;  *'  Rugantino"  a  drama ;  **  Adel- 
githa,"  a  tragedy ;  and  *'  The  Wood  Demon,"  an 
opera,  to  all  of  which  stirring  and  agreeable  mu- 
sic was  wedded  by  his  friend  Michael  Kelly,  the 
distinguished  composer  and  tenor  singer.  '*  The 
Bravo  of  Venice"  and  **  Tales  of  Wonder  and 
Terror"  with  sundry  poems  constitute  the  princi- 
pal remaining  portion  of  his  literary  labors. 

Most  of  those  were  of  decided  immoral  ten- 
dency ;  his  views  of  vice  and  error  were  as  ori- 
ginal as  deftmctive ;  and  it  is  probable  he  adopt- 


ed these  as  assistants  to  that  eccentric  reputation 
which  he  everywhere  sustained — ^whether  inten- 
tionally or  not  IS  a  matter  of  debate.  To  illus- 
trate this,  take  the  following  lines  from  his  trage- 
dy of  •«  Adelgidia." 

Tis  in  man's  power  never  to  sin  at  all ; 

But,  sinning  once,  to  stop  exceeds  his  power.** 

His  sister,  Lady  Lushington,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  allow  her  supervision  of  his  Castie  Spec^ 
tre  and  he  consented,  and  before  it  was  acted,  full 
a  quarter  of  the  piece  was  struck  out  or  altered. 

Among  his  poems  is  that  celebrated  one  "  The 
Maniac,"  which  has  been  lately  jeined  to  thrilliBg 
music  and  sung  by  a  distinguished  composer.  It 
was  originally  a  monodrama  and  presented  by 
Mrs.  Litchfield,  a  tragic  actress,  at  one  of  her 
benefits.  Her  character  as  a  maniac,  and  her 
embodiment  of  the  author's  imaginings,  com- 
bined with  the  scenic  effect,  threw  a  portion  of 
the  auttience  into  hysterics  and  the  whole  thea- 
tre into  confusion  and  bonror.  £ven  tiie  box 
keepers  took  fright,  and  universal  terror  clothed 
the  countenances  of  boxes,  pit  and  gallery.  Mrs. 
Litchfield  herself,  in  acting,  was  very  near  faint- 
ing. Of  course  the  piece  was  withdrawn,  but 
the  author  was  sufficientiy  complimented  by  its 
effect,  if  compliment  it  ,be,  to  well-nigh  kill  ft 
whole  assemblage.  The  piece,  with  Lewises 
stage  directions  and  in  its  original  form,  is  much 
more  effective  than  as  a  bit  of  poetry  or  as  a  song. 
In  its  primitive  dress  we  present  it. 

The  scene  represents  a  dungeon  in  which  is  a 
grated  door  guarded  by  strong  bars  and  chains. 
In  the  upper  part  is  an  open  gallery  leading  tt» 
the  cells  above.  Slow  and  melanchofy  music. 
The  captive  is  discovered  in  the  attitude  of  hope- 
less grief:  she  u  in  chains;  her  eyes  are  fixed 
with  a  vacant  stare,  and  her  hands  are  folded. 
After  a  pause  the  Gaoler  is  seen  passing  through 
the  upper  gallery  with  a  lamp ;  he  appears  at 
the  grate  and  opens  the  door.  The  noise  of  Che 
bars  falling  rouses  the  captive.  She  looks  around 
eagerly;  but  on  seeing  the  Gaoler  enter,  she 
waves  her  hand  moumfuUy  and  relapses  into  her 
former  stupor.  The  Gaoler  replenishes  a  jug 
with  water,  and  places  a  loaf  of  bread  by  her 
side.  He  then  prepares  to  leave  the  duneeon 
when  the  captive  seems  to  resolve  on  mwng 
an  attempt  to  excite  his  compassion ;  she  risee 
from  her  bed  of  straw,  clasps  his  hand  and  sinks 
at  his  feet.    The  music  ceases  and  she  speaks : 

i 
**  Slay,  Gaoler  stay,  and  hear  my  woe ! 
She  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee, 
For  what  Vm  now,  loo  well  I  know 
And  what  I  was  and  what  should  be. 
ril  rave  no  more  in  prond  despair. 
My  language  shall  be  calm  tho*  sad ; 
Bat  yet  1*11  firmly,  truly  swear 
I  am  not  mad,  [loMing  his  heiHd]  I  am  not  mad. 

He  offers  to  leave  her;  she  detains  him,  and 
continues  in  a  tone  of  eager  persuasion* 
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A  tynnt  hiub«nd  foiged  tba  tale 
Which  chains  me  io  thia  dreary  cell, 
M J  fate  unknown,  my  friends  bewail, 
Oh  Gaoler  haste  that  fate  to  tell. 
Oh  haale,  my  father's  heart  to  cheer ; 
Tbat  heart  at  once,  'twill  grieve  and  glad 
To  know,  tho'  kept  a  captive  here 
1  am  not  mad !  not  mad !  not  mad ! 

Harah  moflic,  while  the  Gaoler,  widi  a  look  of 
contempt  and  disbelief,  forees  hie  hand  from  her 
graep  and  leaves  her.  The  bars  are  heard  re- 
pUcmg. 

He  smiles  in  seoni ! — He  tarns  the  key  I 
He  qnits  the  grate  I— I  knelt  in  vain  ! 
Still— still,  his  glimmering  lamp  I  see. 

PlaintiTe  music ;  the  light  growing  fainter  as 
die  Gaoler  retires  through  the  eallery,  and  the 
captive  watches  his  departure  with  eager  looks. 

Tts  lost  I — and  all  is  gloom  again. 

She  shiyers  and  wraps  her  garment  more  close- 
ly around  her. 

Cold !— bitter  cold  I— no  warmth ! — no  light  I 
JUIe !  all  thy  comlbrts  once  I  bad ; 
Yet  here  I'm  chained  this  frees!  ng  night, 
IB^gtriy,}    Allho'  not  mad !  no,  no,  no,— not  mad ! 

A  few  bars  of  melancholy  music,  which  she 
intermpts  by  exclaiming  suddenly, 

Tie  sare  a  dream ! — some  fsncy  vain ! 
[Promdly.}    I— 1,  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth ! 
Am  1  the  wretch  who  clanks  this  chain. 
Deprived  of  fireedom,  friends  and  health  t 
Oh  while  I  count  those  blessings  fled 
Which  never  more  my  hoars  must  glad. 
How  aches  my  heart !— how  boms  my  head ! 

Interrupting  herself  hastily,  and  pressing  her 
hands  forcibly  against  her  forehead. 

Bat  tis  not  mad — no— 'tis  not  mad ! 

She  remains  fixed  in  this  attitude,  with  a  look 
of  fear,  till  the  music  changing,  expresses  that 
some  tender,  melancholy  reflection  has  passed 
her  mind. 

Ify  child ! — ah !  hast  thoa  not  forgot  by  this 
Thy  mother's  face — thy  mother's  tongue  ? 

She'll  ne'er  forget  your  parting  kiss, 
[  Wiik  a  JKuZe.]  Nor  round  her  neck  how  fost  you  clung, 

Nor  how  you  sued  with  her  to  stay. 
Nor  bow  that  suit  your  sire  forbsde ! 

[  Wkk  sfOT^.]    Nor  how— [  With  a  took  of  terror.] 

I'll  drive  such  thoughts  away 

In  a  hollow,  hurried  voice. 

They  11  OMke  me  mad !  they'U  make  me  mad! 

A  pause— she  then  proceeds  with  a  melan- 
choly smile. 


rosy  lips,  how  sweet  they  smiled ! 
Hia.mild  blue  eyes  how  bright  they  shone. 
Was  never  bora  a  lovelier  child ! 


With  a  sudden  burst  of  passionate  grief,  ap- 
proaching to  frenzy, 

And  art  thou  now  forever  gone  T 

And  must  I  never  see  thee  more, 

•  My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  lad ! 

[With  energy.]    I  ^01  be  free  ! 

{Endaxvormg  to  force  Ifte  graU.]    Unbar  this  door ! 

I  am  not  mad !  i  am^not  mad ! 

She  falls,  exhausted,  against  the  grate,  by  the 
bars  of  which  she  supports  herself.  She  is  rous- 
ed from  her  stupor  by  loud  shrieks,  rattling  of 
chains,  etc. 

Hark !  Hark !— what  mean  those  yells— thoee  ories  T 

The  noise  grows  louder. 

His  chain  some  furious  madman  breaks ! 

The  madman  is  seen  to  rush  along  the  gallery 
with  a  blazing  firebrand  in  his  hand, 

He  comes  I  I  see  his  glaring  eyes !  • 

The  madman  appears  at  the  prate,  which  he 
endeavors  to  force,  while  she  shrmks  in  an  agony 
of  terror. 

Now !  now  1  my  dungeons  ban  he  shakes. 
Help  I  Help ! 

Scared  by  her  cries  the  madman  quits  the 
crate.  He  a^ain  appears  in  the  gallery  above, 
18  seized  by  his  keepers  with  torches !  and  after 
some  resistance  is  dragged  away. 

He's  gone  !— oh  fearful  woe 

Such  screams  to  hear,  such  sights  to  see. 
My  brain  !  my  brain !— I  know— I  know 

I  am  not  mad,  but  aoon  shall  be. 
Yes— soon !  for  Io !  yon— while  I  speak 

Mark  yonder  demon's  eyeballs  glare ! 
He  sees  me— now  with  fearful  shriek 

He  whirls  a  scorpion  high  in  air ! 
Horror !  the  reptile  strikes  his  tooth 

Deep  in  my  heart  so  crushed  and  aad : 
Ay !  laugh  ye  fiends !— 1  feel  the  truth ! 

>Tis  done !  Tis  done— [  With  a  lomd  sAneft] 

I'm  mad— I'm  mad ! 

She  dashes  herself  in  frenzy  upon  the  ground. 
Her  two  brothers  cross  the  gallery,  dragging  tho 
Gaoler ;  then  a  servant  appears  with  a  torch  con- 
ducting the  father,  who  is  supported  bv  his  young- 
est  daughter.  Thev  are  followed  by  servants 
with  torches,  part  of  whom  remain  in  the  galle- 
ry. The  brothers  appear  at  the  grate,  which 
they  force  the  Gaoler  to  open ;  they  enter  and  on 
seemg  the  captive,  one  is  struck  with  sorrow 
while  tl|e  other  expresses  violent  an^er  against 
the  Gaoler,  who  endeavors  to  excuse  himself;  the 
father  and  sister  enter  and  approach  the  captive, 
offering  to  raise  her,  when  she  starts  up  suddenly 
and  eyes  them  with  a  look  of  terror;  they  en- 
deavor to  make  themselves  known  to  her,  but  in 
vain;  she  shuns  them  with  fear  and  aversion, 
and  taking  some  straw,  bejrins  to  twine  it  into 
a  crown,  when  her  eyes  fafiing  on  the  Gaoler, 
she  shrieks  in  terror  and  hides  her  face;  the 
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Gaoler  is  ordered  to  retire  and  obeys ;  the  fiidier| 
again  endeavors  to  awaken  her  attention,  but  in 
▼ain.  He  covers  his  face  with  his  handkerchief 
which  the  captive  draws  away  with  a  look  of 
surprise.  Their  hopes  are  excited  and  they 
watch  her  with  eagerness.  She  wipes  the  old 
man's  eyes  with  her  hair,  which  she  afterwards 
touches  and,  finding  it  wet  with  tears,  bursts  into 
a  delirious  laugh,  resumes  her  crown  of  straw, 
and  after  working  at  it  eagerly  for  a  moment, 
suddenly  drops  it  and  remains  motionless  with  a 
vacant  stare.  The  father  and  brothers  expresr 
their  despair — the  music  ceases.  An  old  ser- 
vant enters,  leading  her  child,  who  advances 
carelessly:  but  on  seeing  his  mother,  breaks 
from  the  servant,  runs  to  her  and  clasps  her 
hand.  She  looks  at  him  .with  a  vacant  stare, 
then  with  an  expression  of  excessive  joy  ex- 
daims :  **  my  child,"  and  clasps  him  to  her  bo- 
som. The  relatives  raise  their  hands  to  heaven 
in  thankfulness  for  her  restored  reason*  and  the 
curtain  falls  slowly  to  solemn  music. 

To  his  other  versatilities  of  genins,  Mr.  Lewis 
addea  the  character  of  musician.  He  sang  and 
accompanied  himself  on  the  piano  with  con- 
siderable effect :  and  to  many  of  his  songs  he 
he  has  united  original  music  of  a  high  order, 
which  exactly  corresponds  in  expression  with  the 
words. 

Lewis's  generosity  was  well  known,  although 
he  was  extremely  retiring  in  all  his  bounties. 
He  educated  and  established  in  society  the  son 
of  a  lady  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
through  a  bookseller,  and  whose  circumstances 
had  driven  her  to.  literary  labors.  In  writing  to 
the  latter,  after  sending  her  money,  etc.,  he  con- 
cludes thus:  **l  beg  you  to  spare  all  thanks. 
When  a  person  of  your  feelings  and  character 
accepts  a  kindness,  you  confer,  not  receive  an 
obligation."  Taking  refuge  in  a  cottage,  near 
his  own  hermit  residence,  from  the  peltings  of  a 
storm,  he  stumbled  upon  a  young  man  who  made 
a  scanty  living  by  writing  sermons  for  iasy  cu- 
rates. He  inquired  into  his  circumstances,  left 
him  money  and  shortly  after  remitted  him  suffi- 
cient capital  to  open  a  small  country  bookstore, 
trhe  worthy  object  of  his  bounty  never  knew 
who  was  his  patron,  until  being  one  evening  at 
Drury  Lane,  he  recognised  in  the  manager's-box 
Mr.  Lewis  as  the  same  person  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  cottage  many  years  previous. 

So  far  did  his  natural  generosity  lead  him,  that 
when,  upon  his  father's  decease,  he  came  into  a 
very  large  property  in  the  West  Indies,  he  em- 
barked for  the  latter  place  and  employed  many 
months  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  his  slaves 
and  improving  their  social  relations.  He  even 
drew  up  a  wUl  in  which  he  gave  diem  uncondi- 
tional fV«edom.  The  slaves  of  his  own  and  the 
a^oining  plantations  hailed  him  as  almost  a  di- 
vinityi  and  loudly  sung  his  praises. 

It  being  announced  to  them,  however,  that  their 


master  would  leave  them  free  at  his  death — a  very 
indiscreet  act  when  the  character  of  the  West  In- 
dian negro  is  considered — some  of  them  veiy  natu- 
rally concluded  that  the  sooner  he  died  the  better 
was  it  for  their  interest.  One  of  them  stole  into 
Lewis's  room  and  well-nigh  assassinated  Kum.  In- 
deed it  has  been  said  that  his  last  sickness,  which 
was  called  yellow  fever,  was  the  effect  of  slow  poi- 
sons administered  by  his  cook*  His  death  oe- 
curred  on  ship-board  on  the  13th  of  May«  1818; 
his  age  being  forty-five.  And  it  is  not  a  Utile 
remarkable  that  the  same  person  who  watched 
his  last  illness  should  have  performed  a  mmilar 
service  for  Lord  Byron,  between  whom  aiid 
Lewis  had  always  existed  a  very  intimate  friend- 
ship. The  unfortunate  author  died  in  most  con- 
vulsive agonies,  principally  occasioned  by  an 
emetic,  which  was  heedlessly  administered  while 
his  retchings  were  still  violent.  On  account  of 
his  death  by  the  yellow  fever  it  was  judged  best 
to  commit  his  remains  to  the  deep  and  not  con- 
vey them  to  England.  His  body  was  placed  in 
a  rough  coffin,  covered  with  a  sail,  and  with 
weights  attached,  and  plunged  into  the  ocean  amid 
the  deep  sorrow  of  all  on  board.  Singular  to 
relate  the  wind  filled  the  little  sail  which  covered 
his  remains  and  bore  it  up.  The  coffin  bark, 
floating  upon  the  buoyant  wave,  was  slowly 
wafted  by  the  breeze  from  the  astonished  gaze 
of  crew  and  passengers. 

He  who  had  lived  amid  the  supernatural  all 
his  life  and  had  created  terrors  while  living,  im- 
parted the  same  effect  when  dead.  Whether  kis 
body  at  last  sunk  or  reached  some  distant  beach 
was  never  known. 

For  some  years  previous  Lewis  had  retired  in 
a  measure  from  the  worid  of  fashion  and  had 
spent  much  time  abroad  in  the  society  of  Byron 
and  Shelley.  The  announcement  of  his  death, 
therefore,  did  not  create  so  great  a  sensation  as 
one  would  suppose  the  departure  of  a  person 
well  known  in  the  circles  of  literature  and  socie- 
ty might  occasion.  His  relatives  and  immediate 
friends  felt  his  decease  deeply,  and  many  an  ob- 
ject of  the  departed's  bounty  shed  in  secret  wann 
and  bitter  tears. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  of  singular  composition ;  he 
was  moody,  petulant,  pathetic,  affectionate,  gen- 
erous, mournful  and  gay  all  in  the  same  breath. 
As  is  the  case  with  many  men  of  genins — ^Dick- 
ens and  Hood  for  example— his  literary  vein  was 
equally  pathetic  and  humorous.  Of  the  lonner, 
his  '*  Crazy  Jane"  and  **  Maniac"  are  sufficient 
examples.  Of  the  latter,  take  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  to  his  mother: 

**  My  new  servant  is  very  stupid  and  very  for- 
getful ;  and  so  awkward  that  when  he  comes  into 
a  room  he  seems  to  communicate  the  principle 
of  life  to  all  the  books  and  chairs  and  cops  and 
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■avcen — tliey  all  tumble  about.    I  gave  him  a 

£M  jar  of  maftueeia  yesterday  to  put  upon  a 
If,  under  wnich  stood  a  single  China  basin. 
Im  this  shelf  was  a  single  hole.  He  put  the  jar 
into  the  hole,  upon  which  it  fell  so  exactly  into 
the  basin  that  he  broke  both.  This  morning  I 
bade  him  get  me  some  water,  for  there  was  none 
ia  the  ewer;  so  he  asked  me  whether  I  wanted 
to  drink  or  wash,  as  he  could  get  it  accordingly 
either  in  the  tumbler  or  the  basin.  He  looked 
qvite  surprised  at  my  ingenuity  when  I  assured 
lum  that  u  he  got  it  in  the  ewer  I  could  do  either. 
I  am  sure  he  is  the  Toiy  man  who  had  the  cat 
and  kitten,  and  when  he  cut  a  large  hole  in  the 
door  for  the  cat  to  go  through  he  cut  a  little  one 
for  the  kitten !" 


Lewis  was  quite  famous  for  epigrams  and  im- 
pfomptns.  On  one  occasion  being  in  company 
with  Lord  Erskine,  this  noble  personage  indulged 
in  severe  raillery  at  the  ladies :  he  was  thus  an- 
swered by  the  ^^Monk,"  who  though  like  his 
biotherhoodt  a  patron  of  celibacy,  was  at  the 
le  time  a  gallant : 


**  Loid  Enkiae  at  mom&h  premiming  to  rail 
Saja  **  wiYea  an  tin  caDwtera  tied  to  one's  tail,** 
While  fair  Lady  Anne  aa  the  aobjeet  he  carriea  on, 
Feela  bort  al  hia  Loidahip'a  degrading  companion, 
Y«i  wherefore  degrading  T  eontiderBd  aright 
A  canister  *■  naelii),  and  polished,  and  bright, 
Aad  aboeM  dirt  its  original  parity  hide, 
That's  the  fiuik  of  thepiy^  to  whom  it  ia  tied.** 

Ib  reviewing  die  whole  career  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  person  as  **  Monk"  Lewis,  it  is  difficult  to 
write  impartially  and  correctly:  it  would  be 
wrong  to  employ  with  some  the  language  of  un- 
bonnded  praise ;  unjust  to  use  with  others  the 
langnage  of  unlimited  censure.  His  life  was  a 
chess-board,  on  whose  chequered  paths  the  pie- 
ces of  fate  took  strange  and  devious  ways.  Early 
sent  into  the  world  with  competent  fortune  and 
eneigotic  genius,  with  a  high  ambition  and  head- 
strong perseverance,  his  parents  separating  be- 
fore his  years  of  discretion  had  arrived;  his 
nu>thor  weak  m  heart  and  his  father  haughty 
and  imperious ;  what  wonder  that  his  morals  bo- 
came  loose  and  his  way  of  life  unsettled  7  It 
should  rather  be  a  wonder  that  amid  flattery  and 
Titnperation,  the  visitor  of  the  green  room  and 
tlio  floor  of  parliament,  he  preserved  his  affec- 
tionate habits  and  generous  impulses ! 

If  be  injured  society  in  one  way  he  benefitted 
It  in  another.  He  was  one  of  diose  men  who 
are  eent  into  the  world  for  some  great  and  un- 
seen poipose.  The  moralist  may  deduce  one, 
and  the  man  of  the  world  another.  But  be  that 
what  it  may,  none  who  knew  him,  who  had  fre- 
qaevt  awl  varions  opportunities  of  studying  his 
virtaes  and  his  vices,  will  say  diat  Matthew  Gre- 
gory Lewis  lived  in  vain ! 


THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

A  BALLAD. 

BT  M.  J. 

Ho !  gallant  Old  Dominion !  I  hail  thee  as  the  atate, 
Of  all  oar  thirty  eommonwealtha,  moet  proudly  conaecrate ; 
My  pulse  beats  quicker  as  I  feel  my  feet  upon  the  sod 
Which  nurtured  men  of  giant  mind,  which  tme-bom  heroes 

trod; 
Where  'mid  primeral  forests,  rieh  in  hues  of  Taried  green. 
The  noble  Baleigh  planted  first  the  standard  of  his  Queen  I* 

When  orer  all  the  "  Old  Thirteen**  extended  Britain's  sway. 
Thou  sTer  wert  the  loyalest, — the  readiest  to  obey : 
The  high  romantie  chiTalry  that  marked  thy  gentler  blood. 
Made  thy  forbearance  rirtue  aeem,  and  kept  allegiance 

gMd; 
Bat  when  thy  nature  once  was  roused,  thy  most  heroic  soul 
Spumed,  in  its  oonseiouaness  of  might,  opprasskw*s  stera 

eontroL 

With  generous  heart  thou  did'at  obey  thy  country's  rallying 
call. 

And  pledge  thyaelf  for  her  dear  sake,  to  sacrifice  thine  all ; 

Tho'  olhera  laid  with  zeal  as  true,  their  offerings  on  the 
shrine. 

No  gift  was  found  of  such  a  pun  and  priceless  worth  as 
thine: 

With  Sparun  matron's  hope  and  pride,  thou  brougbt'st  thy 
nobleat  son. 

And  gav'st  to  freedom  and  the  world,  thy  glorious  Wash- 
ington! 

Virginia!  brare  Viiginia !— a  happy  Mother  thou. 
Whose  children's  fame  will  ever  ahed  a  splendor  round  thy 

brow; 
The  thrilling  words  of  eloquence  that  Henry's  ferror  flung ; 
The  simple  majesty  of  thought  that  flowed  from  Marshall's 

tongue, — 
The  fbroe  and  skill  political  which  JeflTerson  could  show. 
The  statesmanship  of  Madison,— the  wisdom  of  Munroe ; 

The  biting  sting  of  Randolph's  wit,— the  matchless  giaoe 

of  Wirt,— 
An  Alexander's  seal  that  leaves  no  energy  inert; 
The  aaint'like  piety   of  Rice,— McDowell'a    wealth  of 

thought, — 
The  pnra  and  classic  mind  of  Rires  with  Ion  so  Taried 

fianght  ;— 
Oh !  where  from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  east  to  wsstem 

bound. 
Can  such  a  shining  galaxy,  of  brilliant  names  be  found ! 

And  Naturo  too  has  dowered  thee,  the  fiiTorite  of  the  band, 
And  scattered  beanties  every  when,  with  nsost  nnsparing 

hand. 
The  asure  mountain-topa  an  aeen,  where'er  I  turn  my  eye, 
And  stretched  between  in  loveliness  the  shadowy  vallies 

lie; 
In  Alpine  grandeur  Otter's  Peaks  uproar  their  lofty  fiMram, 
And  stand  serenely  looking  down  on  summer's  passinc 

stormsk 

*  The  fint  settlement  of  Virginia  was  made  under  Sir 
Walter's  auspices,  though  he  himself  did  not  aooompany 
the  eoloaiats  in  penoa. 
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Alur  among  the  sloping  bills  clear  sprioga  are  bubbling 

bright,— 
£geria*8  fountain  leaped  not  up  as  freshly  to  the  sight. 
Here  health,  the  rosy  lipp'd  and  free,  with  blue  and  laugh> 

ing  eye, 
Is  often  wooed  and  won  beside  the  rills  that  mormur  by ; 
She  hath  a  loving  for  the  woods  and  for  the  rambles  wild, 
That  gire  to  her  the  buoyancy  of  a  delighted  child. 

And  wonders  too  are  here, — an  arch,  proportionate,  sub- 
lime! 
Unworn  by  wearing  centoriea, — commensurate  with  time ; 
A  structure  most  significant, — a  rast  stupendous  span, 
That  rears  itself  as  if  to  mock  the  aims  of  puny  man : 
One  only  such  in  all  the  world, — and  that  upon  thy  sod. 
Thou  favor'd  land, — one  only  bridge  whose  architect  was 
God! 

It  is  not  strange  that  those  who  fink  drew  breath  within  a 

state, 
So  rich  in  by-gone  memories,— so  grandly,  nobly  great, 
Should  aometimes  boast,  and  manifest  an OTsrweening  pride. 
As  if  their  birth-right  lifted  them  o*er  every  State  beside ; 
A  pardonable  weakness,— yet,  we  judge  of  men  alone, 
Not  by  their  sires*  immortal  dee^  and  words,  but  by  their 


But  now  from  all  these  glowing  scenes  my  thoughts  return 

again. 
With  filial  reverence  to  thee,  dear  sylvan  land  of  Penn ! 
Thou,  too,  canst  lioast  a  thousand  charms  that  make  thy 

valliea  bright, — 
0*er  which  affection  sweetly  pours  a  flood  of  golden  light; 
Tby  shaded  homes  lie  lovingly  by  many  a  sparkling  stream. 
Thy  rivera,  mountains,  fields  and  groves, — how  beautiful 

they  seem! 

Beside  Viiginia's  would  I  pisce  thy  justly  honored  name. 
And  claim  equality  for  thee  upon  the  scroll  of  fame ; 
But  while  with  admiration  deep,  J  humbly  dedicate, 
A  heart  of  sealous  loyally  to  my  adopted  state, — 
Yet  true  to  all  my  earliest  love,  1  still  will  turn  sgain 
With  fondlier  feelings  far  to  you,  oh !  sylvan  shades  of 
Penn. 

VVgtKUl* 


THE  INAUGURATION. 

BT   B.   T.   TUCKERMAN. 

After  more  than  a  week's  disappearance,  the 
lun  broke  forth  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849.  It 
was  the  Sabbath  and  the  ceremonies  that  usher 
in  a  new  president  had  been  deferred  until  the 
following  morning.  By  many  the  cheering  al- 
teration in  the  weather  was  hailed  as  a  felicitous 
augury ;  and  not  a  few  hearts  responded  to  the 
chapter  of  the  day,  among  the  crowded  audi- 
ence that  engaged  in  the  religious  services  at  St. 


pure  gold  upon  hia  head.  And  why?  hteaun  the 
king  ptUteth  his  tnut  in  the  Lord ;  and  tn  tht 
mercy  of  the  Most  Highest  he  shall  not  miscarry. 

Some  poet  has  declared  that  "  change  is  the 
life  of  nature;*'  one  would  imagine  it  was  also 
essential  to  the  vitality  of  republics.  If  there  be, 
as  the  advocates  of  free  institutions  maintain,  na 
position  more  enviable  than  that  of  the  elected 
head  of  a  great  nation,  there  is  none  which  less 
justifies  elation  of  feeling.  The  tenure  is  lim- 
ited and  its  enduring  distinction  only  results  from 
personal  fidelity.  To  be  *' clear  in  this  great 
office"  is  the  test  of  its  glory.  The  constitution 
prohibits  a  long  sway ;  the  contests  of  party  give 
rise  to  inevitable  difficulties,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  station  when  sincerely  felt,  cheeks 
the  exultation  of  success.  The  momentous  prin- 
ciples at  issue  throughout  the  world  and  involved 
in  the  grand  experiment  of  popular  rule,  of  which 
this  country  is  the  arena,  render  the  administra- 
tion of  its  government  more  widely  influential 
than  that  of  any  dynasty  on  earth ;  and  this  con- 
sideration, added  to  the  intrinsic  bearing  of  the 
course  pursued  on  the  honor  and  welfare  of  her 
people,  is  enough  to  solemnize  the  advent  of  a 
new  executive  and  cabinet. 

Washington  cannot  be  termed  a  '*  Mecca  of 
the  mind,"  as  Halleck  calls  the  grave  of  Bums ; 
but  at  every  transition  epoch  in  our  annals,  it  is 
the  goal  of  innumerable  pilgrims.  They  come 
from  all  quarters  of  the  continent,  inspired  by 
varied  motives, — those  of  selfish  aggrandizement* 
liberal  curiosity,  patriotic  sentiment,  the  magne- 
tism of  fashion  and  the  hope  of  enjoyment.  A 
kind  of  serious  carnival  ensues ;  speculation  is 
rife ;  ambition  plumes  her  wings ;  policy  shar- 
pens its  wits ;  beauty  opens  her  caskets  of  jew- 
els ;  and  the  honest  pride  of  citizenship  revives. 
Expectancy  vague  yet  ardent,  is  quickened* 
Opinion  finds  a  response  in  events ;  the  past  is 
decently  buried ;  and  over  the  future  hangs  the 
iris  of  hope  evoked  from  the  subsiding  tide  of 
faction.  The  occasion,  when  justly  appreciated, 
eloquently  explains  these  signs  of  the  times ;  and 
the  disproportion  of  the  scene  and  the  symbols, 
to  an  imaginative  and  thoughtful  observer,  height- 
ens their  moral  significance. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  only  city  in  the 
United  States  planned  with  reference  to  exten- 
sive growth,  is  the  only  one  which  has  never 
reached  its  anticipated  bounds.  The  broad  aven- 
ues, scattered  and  inadequate  dwellings  and 
lonely  thoroughfares  of  Washington,  though 
cheerless  to  the  eye,  are  suggestive  to  the  imag- 
ination. An  aspect  so  incongruous  as  is  here 
presented, — ^the  blending  of  village  and  metrop- 
olis, of  splendid  equipages  and  comfortless  streets, 
of  vast  capabilities  and  inelegant  utility — the 


John's:  "JPor  thou  shalt  prevent  him  toith  the 

blessings  of  goodness ;  and  shalt  set  a  crown  of^  noble  Capitol  and  the  stragglmg  houses,  plain 
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ciCiEeiifl  gfouped  around  inn  doors,  public  edifices 
•f  substantial  architecture  and  a  frame  building 
erected  for  a  national  ball — all  indicate  the  un- 
fvlfilled  destinies,  the  utilitarian  instincts  and  at 
the  same  time  the  boundless  promise  of  the  re- 
public All  that  meets  ^e  gaze  in  Washington, 
except  the  Capitol  and  the  Departments,  seems 
temporary.  The  city  appears  like  the  site  of  an 
encampment — as  if  it  were  adapted  more  for  a 
btTonack  than  a  home.  Stone  ramparts  and 
grated  palaces  immediately  announce  to  the  tra- 
▼eller  abroad,  an  ancient  seat  of  power;  here 
erery  thing  whispers  of  *' brief  authority'*  and 
proclaims  that  the  officials  of  every  grade  are  for 
the  time  being  only  servants  of  the  people. 

Some  fine  copies  of  Claude  give  a  mellow 
warmth  to  the  parlor  of  the  friend  with  whom  I 
sDJoomed;  and  the  bare  walls  of  the  East  Room  of 
the  Presidential  mansion,  look  more  desolate  from 
the  contrast  They  should  be  adorned  with  na- 
tional pictures.  With  such  painters  as  we  now 
boast,  this  would  be  an  object  of  easy  achieve- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Washington  was 
ever  incorporated  as  a  municipal  town ;  as  the 
property  of  the  country  it  might  have  been  filled 
with  handsome  residences  for  ambassadors,  heads 
of  departments,  and  other  officials,  at  the  expense 
of  government ;  and  it  would  thus  have  become 
a  compact  and  picturesque  metropolis.  As  it  is, 
the  houses  tremble  from  roof  to  cellar  beneath 
the  gay  steps  of  the  dancers ;  we  emerge  from 
lighted  rooms  glowing  with  "  fair  women  and 
brave  men,"  into  mud  and  darkness ;  hacks  are 
indispensable,  and  a  clean  promenade,  a  rare 
Inxory.  It  is  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
America,  that  her  Capital,  which,  in  every  other 
land,  is  the  centre  of  refinement  and  external 
luxury,  is  the  least  significant,  of  aU  her  cities, 
of  the  state  of  civilization.  Yet,  here  are  gath- 
ered the  trophies  of  mechanical  skill ;  here  are 
breathed  the  noblest  strains  of  eloquence ;  here 
originate  the  laws ;  and  here  annually  congre- 
gate the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  land.  To  an 
ardent  republican,  however,  all  this  betokens 
the  triumph  of  his  favorite  principles.  He  will 
regard  it  as  a  proof  that  the  interests  of  office 
are  secondary  to  those  of  general  prosperity,  and 
that  its  agents  and  locality  are  not  suffered  to  ab- 
soib  the  benefits  designed  for  the  whole  people. 

In  the  National  Institution,  Uke  nearly  all  of 
our  scientific  and  literary  establishments,  asyet  in 
embryo, — sea  quadrupeds  from  the  Arctic  Zone, 
birds  of  rare  plumage,  the  coat  in  which  Jack- 
son fought  at  New  Orleans,  the  rifle  of  an  Indian 
chief,  plants,fossiIs,  shells  and  corals,  mummies, 
trophies,  busts  and  relics,  typify  inadequately 
natural  science  and  bold  adventure.  Cruikshank 
might  discover  new  hints  for  ungraceful  atti- 
tadea  m  a  hall  consecrated  by  tiie  triumphs  of 


rhetoric ;  and  refined  minds  learn  to  hate  ane# 
the  coarseness  and  bigotry  of  partisans,  and  phi- 
losophers the  narrowness  of  a  statesmanship  ac- 
quired in  the  practice  of  venal  casuistry-— where 
the  most  generous  and  profound  reasoning  has 
often  thrown  new  light  on  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance to  humanity.  The  foundation  of  the 
long-delayed  monument  to  him  of  whom  it  has 
been  so  admirably  said,  tiiat  **  providence  made 
him  childless  that  his  country  might  call  him  fa- 
ther ;*' — ^the  slowly-rising  walls  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  the  vacant  panels  of  the  Rotunda, 
the  sculptured  deformities  on  the  eastern  front 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  very  coin,  freshly  mint- 
ed from  California  gold-^-awaken  that  painful 
sense  of  the  incomplete,  or  that  almost  perplex- 
ing consciousness  of  the  new,  the  progressive 
and  the  unattained  which  is  peculiar  to  our  coun- 
try. 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  contrast  our  immense 
territory  with  the  seawof  government,  and  with 
the  ceremonial  and  magnificence  of  the  most 
petty  court  in  Europe  fresh  in  the  memory,  to 
note  the  simplicity  of  our  political  arrangements. 
The  richly  caparisoned  steeds  and  gaudy  foot- 
men, the  splendid  uniform  of  the  soldiery,  the 
line  of  thronged  ante-chambers,  the  formal  an- 
nouncements and  prescribed  costume  that  ren- 
der those  scenes  memorable  to  a  transatiantie 
spectator,  are  all  wanting  here.  When  we  re- 
flect upon  the  idea  in  the  abstract,  there  is  a  sub- 
limity in  this  apparent  superiority  to  external 
blandishments  as  emblems  of  authority.  Patri- 
otism thus  recognised,  is  like  religion  when  cher- 
ished as  a  sentiment.  The  feeling  seems  ade- 
quate to  its  own  realization,  independent  of 
form,  as  if  the  essential  greatness  of  firee  insti- 
tutions obviated  the  necessity  for  any  outward 
demonstration  of  rule.  It  is  a  lesson  both  for 
the  conservative  and  the  radical  of  the  old  world 
to  witness  such  a  scene  as  was  presented  at' 
the  ex-President*s  final  levee.  Let  us  remember 
that  in  three  days,  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  is  to  be  resigned,  that  the  lady 
who,  with  such  dignified  urbanity,  receives  the 
salutations  of  the  throng,  is  dispensing  her  grace- 
ful hospitalities  for  the  last  time,  that  hundreds 
of  hearts  in  that  vast  assembly  are  thirsting  for 
the  emoluments  and  distinctions  of  office ; — and 
then  contemplate  the  order,  propriety,  self-re- 
spect and  good-feeling  with  which  greetings  are 
exchanged!  Observe,  too,  the  "infinite  variety" 
of  classes,  dress,  manners  and  character,  and 
where  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  could  such 
elements  be  brought  together  without  an  array  of 
physical  force  to  subdue  and  regulate  them  T 
Yet  group  follows  group,  the  heiress  in  her  silks 
and  diamonds  hard  pressed  by  the  servant-maid 
in  calico,  the  snowy  cap  of  an  old  qnakbr  lady 
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brushed  by  the  gold  epauletto  of  a  naval  hero, 
and  the  cold  but  well-defined  profile  of  one  of 
the  Boston  aristocracy  relieved  against  the  bron- 
aed  cheek  of  a  gigantic  Chippewa!  The  atten- 
uated and  keen,  yet  genial  physiognomy  of  the 
editor  of  the  Union  is  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
ear  of  one  of  his  talented  opponents,  whose  smile 
proves  that  their  intercourse  is  jocose.  The  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  occupancy  of  this 
very  dwelling,  is  laughing  with  a  member  of  the 
triumphant  party ;  a  half  civilized  Tezian  is  in 
conclave  with  the  accomplished  New  England 
Speaker;  the  high  brow  of  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  benignly  turned  upon  the  spark- 
ling face  of  a  little  country  belle ;  and  one  of  the 
wounded  colonels  of  Monterey  is  detailing  the 
fight  to  a  pale  but  intent  artist.  Here  comes  the 
eloquent  defender  of  the  Constitution,  of  whom 
Carlyle  said  that  he  was  the  only  man  whose  ap- 
pearance ever  realixedto  him  the  idea  of  a  great 
statesman.  Calhoun,  witb  his  mass  of  iron-gray 
hair  and  his  nervous  figure,  is  shaking  hands 
with  Duff  Green,  their  two  heads  in  the  light  of 
the  chandelier,  reminding  us  of  Salvator's  cdh- 
spiracy  of  Catiline.  There  stands  the  venerable 
Mrs.  Madison,  like  one  of  Stuart's  ladies,  reani- 
mated from  the  canvass*  To  be  appreciated, 
however,  she  should  be  seen  in  her  own  apart- 
ment, where  the  portraits  of  the  departed  presi- 
dents, her  scanty  and  plain  furniture,  and  her 
wood-fire  harmonize  with  the  associations  of 
other  days.  Farmers  with  huge  paws,  sailors 
with  a  rc^ng  gait,  the  sleek  adventurer,  the  bar- 
room politician,  the  mercurial  southern  represen- 
tative, the  calm  and  portly  senator,  the  eager 
office-seeker  and  the  philosophic  idler, — faces 
lowering  with  vulgar  obtuseness,  or  kindled  by  cul- 
tivated sympathies,  heads  massive  with  thought, 
or  oscillating  with  vanity,  make  up  a  human 
panorama  which  no  limner  can  adequately  re- 
flect. And  if  we  seek  to  define  the  motley  so- 
cial characteristics,  imagination  is  equally  baffled; 
for,  although  political  aspirations  and  fraternity 
and  *'  the  insolence  of  office"  form  the  basis, — the 
variety  of  talent  and  disposition  thus  associated, 
necessarily  create  an  accessible,  frank  and  uni- 
versal tone,  which  renders  society  here  more  free 
of  conventional  drawbacks,  and  more  inciting  to 
vivacious  intercourse  than  can  be  found  else- 
where in  the  land. 

How  recent^too,  are  all  memories  compared  widi 
those  which  haunt  the  pilgrim  at  other  shrines ! 
A  morning's  walk  may  bring  him  to  the  spot 
where  the  gallant  Decatur  fell ;  he  may  think  of 
the  British  invasion  on  the  shores  of  the  Poto- 
mac, or  give  a  day  to  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon 
where  the  ashes  of  the  stainless  chief  repose. 
The  convent  at  Georgetown  may  possibly  awa- 
ken an  a&cting  reminiscence,  and  Pennsylvania 


Avenue  recal  the  characteristae  anecdote  of  John 
Randolph,  when  he  said  to  an  acquaintance  who 
there  overtook  him  and  complained  that  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  him — **  Sir,  I  will  in- 
crease that  difficulty" — striding  on  at  a  qnickes* 
ed  pace.  The  Congressional  burying-ground  haa 
cherished  memorials ;  and  beneath  yonder  lofty 
dome,  within  a  few  months,  a  venerable  statea- 
man  [died  the  death  of  Chatham.  The  oratory 
of  Pinkney,  Wirt,  Clay,  and  a  host  of  others* 
hallows  the  scene;  but,  with  singular  pertina- 
city, it  ever  breathes  of  the  immediate,  which 
De  Tocqueville  truly  says  is  the  natural  language 
of  democracy.  Yet  how  impressive,  at  certain 
exigencies,  is  that  language !  Now  diat  scarcely 
a  country  of  Europe  owns  genuine  tranquillity« 
when  every  popular  movement  is  firanght  with 
terror,  and  propriety  and  domestic  life  seem  at 
the  mercy  of  revolutionary  excitement,  there  ar- 
rives hero  a  family  firom  die  extreme  South,  in 
manners,  dress  and  appearance,  in  no  degree  sa- 
perior  to  the  mass, — unpretending,  simple,  kind- 
ly— ^without  any  escort  but  that  of  friends  and 
citizens,  receiving  homage  in  the  limited  apart- 
ments of  a  hotel,  and  called  from  their  distant 
farm  by  the  popular  suffrage.  Now  and  then  a 
crowd  in  the  entries,  or  a  shout  in  the  street,  the 
attendance  of  a  committee,  or  the  flight  of  a 
rocket,  the  display  of  the  national  banner,  or  a 
knot  of  earnest  talkers  may  betray  the  occurrence 
of  something  more  than  common.  Otherwise  the 
stranger  would  perceive  no  inkling  of  a  political 
advent.  The  usual  avocations  of  life  go  on  with- 
out interruption.  Not  an  element  of  society  is 
distuibed.  Anxiety,  doubt,  exultation  are  equal- 
ly subdued;  and,  though  under  this  apparent 
quietude,  we  know  there  is  heaving  a  deep  tide 
of  individual  ambition,  curiosity,  joy  and  disap- 
pointment, the  surface  is  almost  unruffled.  One 
accustomed  to  the  etiquette  and  parade  by  which 
less  secure  authority  is  retained  and  transmitted, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  cognizant  of  the  alterna- 
tions thus  unostentatiously  realized,  must  view 
the  circumstances  with  incredulous  wonder. 

I  was  seated  in  the  public  room  awaiting  a 
friend  upon  whom  I  had  made  a  morning  call* 
when  an  honest-looking  man  with  gray  hair,  in  a 
suit  of  blue  a  little  worn  and  unfashionably  cut* 
walked  in  with  four  companions.  The  latter 
placed  themselves  respectfully  about  him  and  one 
with  a  parchment  scroll  in  his  hand,  in  emphatie 
yet  courteous  terms,  and  with  a  graceful  elocu- 
tion, announced  to  him  his  election  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  Union, — spoke  of  the  hard- 
fought  battles  which  had  endeared  him  to  hia 
country,  the  confidence  thus  awakened  in  the 
people,  and  the  freedom  and  discrimination  of 
their  choice.  The  old  man  listened  with  down- 
east  eyes,  a  thoughtful  and  self-possessed  mieii» 
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wad  when  the  addraM  ended  uid  the  ceitificate 
WM  receired,  read  his  answer  m  a  tremulous  but 
ckar  Toice,  but  widi  a  hesitancy  indicating  how 
little  he  was  accustomed  to  express  his  senti* 
Beala  in  words.  He  spoke  of  the  greatness  of 
the  honor  confeired,  of  his  deep  sense  of  inade- 
qaacy,  his  eolemn  determination  to  be  faithful  to 
^  duties  of  the  office,  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
constitution  and  the  example  of  Washington. 
The  ceremony  over,  he  interchanged  a  few  nat- 
ml  obeervations  with  those  around,  returned  the 
corral  grasp  of  such  as  were  introduced,  and 
dMn  retired  with  the  avowed  intention  of  yisit- 
isg  the  present  incumbent  whom,  in  a  few  days, 
hs  was  to  supersede.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  this  man  had  become  known  to  the  world 
bj  the  integrity  and  valor  displayed  in  a  war  de- 
dared  by  the  government  he  served,  and,  if  re- 
p^Mt  does  not  err,  undertaken  against  his  own 
eoBvictions  and  sympathies.  His  troops  mani- 
fested somewhat  the  feeling  towards  him  which 
Frederic  of  Prussia  inspired.  **  Old  FritE"  was 
thsir  watchword  and  *•  Old  Zach"  that  of  the 
American  soldiers.  The  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Bueaa  Vista  at  once  became  renowned  in  mili- 
tary hisloiy.  The  despatches  of  the  General, 
reputed  to  haye  been  written  by  the  officer 
now  his  son-in-law,  were  admired  for  their  sol- 
«fier-fike  point  and  brevity ;  and,  by  degrees,  the 
name  of  the  faithful  warrior  became  endeared  to 
die  people.  With  the  trust  and  the  gratitude 
naturally  inspired  by  his  services,  they  elected 
Inm  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  had 
nt  tiie  i^pointed  time  come  to  tiie  Capital  to 
be  inducted  into  office.  Such  is  the  explanation 
of  all  these  informal  phenomena ;  thus  simple  is 
it  possible  for  the  mechanism  of  government  to 
be! 

Forone  inclined  to  carp  at  the  inefficiency  of  de- 
tails and  the  unimpressive  in  outward  feature,  the 
Lumguration  was  a  scene  prolific  in  material  for 
humorous  complaint ;  but  viewed  by  tiie  eye  of 
reflection,  it  abounded  in  the  moral  sublime. 
There  is  no  modem  pri>li€  Structure  with  a  site 
so  commanding  as  that  of  the  American  GajHtol, 
if  we  except  the  monastery  of  La  Superga  at 
Turin;  and  although  the  panorama  visible  from  the 
former  is  meagre  in  all  that  relates  to  grandeur 
in  scenery  and  art,  it  b  extensive  and  character- 
istic. The  widely  scattered  buildings,  the  wind- 
ing Potomac,  and  the  broad  fields  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance, reposed  beneath  a  cloudy  sky;  but  the 
neutral  tints  thus  yielded,  allowed  the  gaze  to 
wander  with  freedom  and  rest  undazzled  on  the 
prospect.  There  was  something  too  in  the  gray 
atmosphere  now  and  then  flecked  with  snow,  that 
was  adapted  to  the  thoughtful  mind  busy  with  an 
oecaaion  that  suggested  grave  as  well  as  happy 
ideas.    Along  the  steps  and  alleys  of  the  sur- 


rounding grounds,  on  the  esplanade  and  the  bal« 
conies,  clustered  an  eager  multitude,  tiie  bright 
hues  of  the  female  costumes  giving  a  cheerful  as* 
pect  to  tile  sombre  groups  that  stood  in  quiet 
conversation,  or  roamed  to  and  fro  awaiting  the 
procession.  At  length  it  was  seen  coming  up 
the  avenue  below.  A  few  volunteer  corps  form- 
ed the  only  escort.  As  it  approached,  the  crowd 
gathered  densely  around  the  stage  erected  at  the 
eastern  point.  The  colossal  statue  of  Washing- 
ton rose  in  the  far  back  ground ;  and  immedi- 
ately before  the  spectators,  was  the  elegant  fa- 
<;ade.  Scarcely  half  an  hour  elapsed,  when  the 
judges  in  their  robes,  the  diplomatic  corps  in  their 
uniforms,  the  senators  and  numerous  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  appeared ;  and  on  the  sofa 
at  the  edge  of  the  platform,  were  seated  the 
newly  elected  heads  of  tiie  republic.  General 
Taylor  looked  the  impersonation  of  that  large 
and  steriing  middle  class  that  form  the  strength 
and  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  he  was  the 
image  of  a  benign  and  patriotic  country  gentitf- 
man ;  and  read  the  noble  pledges  of  his  Inaugu- 
ral with  modest  self-possession.  The  oath  was 
then  administered  and  uttered  with  an  air  of 
reverence  and  sealed  by  a  kiss  upon  the  very 
Bible  with  which  Washington  was  sworn.  The 
President  instantiy  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  Ex-President,  and  the  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  his  vicinity;  and  then  advanced 
and  bowed  to  the  vast  assembly.  Shout  after 
shout  rent  the  air ;  peal  after  peal  of  cannon 
echoed  firom  the  hfll;  the  multitude  dispersed  on 
every  side  without  tumult ;  and  accompanied  the 
carriage  of  their  new  executive  with  cheers. 
The  bands  played  their  liveliest  airs.  Wide  ta 
the  breeze  flutte|«d  the  star-spanf^ed  banner. 
Fair  hands  waved  handkerchiefs  from  every  win- 
dow ;  and  thus  the  cavalcade  passed  on  to  the 
White  House.  There,  entrenched  behind  a  slen- 
der barricade  of  chairs,  to  avoid  the  pressure  of 
the  throng,  stood  the  venerable  man,  while  be- 
fore him  in  an  almost  endless  file,  moved  the 
people  to  welcome  him  to  the  home  his  integrity 
and  valor  had  won.  About  a  twelvemonth  since 
the  Parisian  populace  broke  into  the  Tuilleries ; 
but  they  wandered  through  tiie  gorgeous  apart- 
ments with  a  kind  of  savage  wonder  and  to  de- 
stroy the  luxurious  msignia  of  royal  authority ; 
downs  and  workmen,  the  poor  and  the  rude,  as 
weU  as  the  gentie  and  the  wealthy,  composed  the 
mass  that  overran  the  Presidential  abode ;  yet  a 
sense  of  mutual  relation  and  individual  privilege, 
subdued  to  courtesy  the  most  uncultivated. 

Thus  direct,  unostentatious  and  kindly  is  the 
popular  recognition  of  the  transit  of  power,  with 
no  intermediate  authority  to  control,  no  pageant- 
ry to  beguile  and  no  exhibition  of  force  to  awe 
the  spectators.    The  reason  is  obvious — all  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  interests  of  the  occuion ;  and  each, 
however  humble,  may  claim  a  share  in  the  glory. 
The  principles  of  the  constitution  chasten  all  the 
excitable  elements  of  popular  will.  The  instant 
the  successful  candidate  is  invested  with  the  chief 
magistracy,  partisan  weapons  are  laid  aside; 
and  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  universal  respect 
is  awarded  the  President.  Such  are  the  redeem- 
ing features  of  our  political  system  and  the  noble 
episodes  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  for  power  that 
revive  hallowed  memories  and  patriotic  delight. 

The  Inauguration  Ball,  as  a  social  demonstra- 
tion, was  an  appropriate  JinaU.  Between  three 
and  four  thousand  people  of  both  sexes,  of  every 
class,  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  assembled  in  an 
immense  saloon  erected  for  the  purpose.  Mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  by  their  rich  dress  gave  variety  to 
the  scene.  From  the  stage  at  the  head  of  the 
room,  the  view  was  magnificent  when  the  old 
General  appeared.  The  mass  opened  to  the 
right  and  left  to  allow  him  to  pass  freely ;  a  sea 
of  heads  swayed  to  and  fro ;  the  band  played 
exhilarating  martial  airs ;  jewels  sparkled,  mur- 
murs of  applause  rose  and  fell,  smiles  beamed, 
cheers  resounded  ai\d  the  crowd  reunited  like  a 
swelling  flood,  as  the  unassuming  object  of  all 
this  festivity  moved  slowly  on,  with  a  meek,  yet 
gratified  air.  When  he  reached  the  elevated 
platform  he  was  received  by  a  group  of  fair  wo- 
men and  men  of  noble  aspect ;  he  stood  among 
them  in  the  simple  dignity  of  a  faithful  citizen- 
soldier.  The  dance  was  resumed ;  and  the  eye 
fell  on  a  vast  and  brilliant  throng,  whose  courte- 
ous hilarity  afforded  a  hopeful  presage  to  every 
generous  heart. 

fFasMngtan,  March  7th,  1849. 
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D.  Appleton  and  Co.  of  this  City  have  pub- 
lished a  **  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Aix  La  Chapelle,  by  Lord 
Mahon."  I  have  for  several  years  had  this  ad- 
mirable work  in  my  library  in  the  handsome 
English  edition  in  four  volumes  octavo,  as  pub- 
lished by  John  Murray  in  1839. 

Attracted  first  by  a  review  in  the  London  Quar- 
terly of  Lord  Mahon*s  Life  of  Cond6,  written 
originally  in  French,  I  became  desirous  to  read 
that  brilliant  sketch.  As,  however,  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  copies  had  been  printed  in  Lon- 
don for  private  distribution,  I  could  not  gratify 
that  desire  until  a  translation  was  made  by  the 


noble  lord  himself  and  published.  Wiley  and 
Putnam  afterwards  gave  the  work  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  their  Choice  Library.  It  was  read 
with  great  interest  by  the  true  lovers  of  elegant  let- 
ters and  won  general  admiration.  But  excel- 
lent as  it  was,  that  production  fails  far  below 
the  able  work,  which,  with  the  best  taste  and 
judgment,  the  Messrs.  Appleton  have  recently 
published.  There  is  a  calmness  and  dignity 
in  the  style  of  Lord  Mahon*  which  fits  it  pe- 
culiarly for  historical  writing.  His  narrative 
has  both  the  smoothness  and  strength  of  an  in- 
land river  flowing  through  a  level  country,  upon 
whose  breast  you  may  sail  ever  along  without 
fear  of  interruption  from  rocks  or  shallownesa. 
It  is  not  broken  with  the  rapids  and  falls  that 
lend  diversity  to  Macaulay's  bolder  course,  but  it 
imparts  more  confidence  to  the  mind  while  less 
exciting  its  admiration. 

The  stand-points,  to  use  a  Germanism,  from 
which  these  two  historians  view  their  subject,  are 
wide  asunder,  being  separated  by  that  broad 
space  which  divides  the  English  Tory  from  the 
British  Whig.  So  far  as  my  preference  goes,  I 
must  avow  that  I  repose  more  undoubtingly  upon 
the  lord  than  the  commoner.  The  former  writes 
like  a  judge,  the  latter  like  an  advocate.  The 
former  gives  a  seemingly  just,  impartial,  elevated 
verdict;  the  latter  indulges  in  a  full,  eloquent 
and  often  heated  argument. 

Since  my  last  letter  was  written,  I  have  read 
the  second  volume  of  Macaulay's  History  as  is- 
sued by  Harpers.  There  is  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  interest  and  character  of  the  work.  It 
reads  less  like  an  opinion  and  more  like  a  con- 
troversy. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  writer's  object  is  to  justify  the  lords,  who  in- 
vited over  William  of  Orange,  and  to  show  that 
the  people  could  not  do  otherwise  than  rebel 
against  the  weak  and  wilful  King  James.  No 
palliation  whatsoever  is  found  for  that  monarches 
faults,  and  he  is  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  the  worid  as  the  most  cowardly,  cruel 
and  contemptible  of  (ponarchs.  Mr.  Macaulay'a 
views  may  be  the  true  ones ;  but  they  might  have 
been  presented  with  less  acrimony,  and  not  so 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  partizan,  endeavoring 
to  set  forth  in  strong  array  the  considerations 
which  had  justified,  even  on  historical  grounds, 
the  positions  he  had  himself  elected. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell, — ^formerly  well-known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  principal  (in 
connection  with  George  Bancroft)  of  the  Round 
Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  sub- 
sequently as  Editor  of  the  New  York  Review, 
private  Secretary  to  the  late  John  Jacob  As- 
tor  and  Librarian  of  the  Astor  Library  to  be 
established  in  New  York, — is  now  in  London  en- 
gaged in  the  purchase  of  books  for  this  Librazy. 
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Id  a  letter  to  a  firiend  in  this  city  he  speaks  wannly 
of  the  vnifomi  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which 
he  has  heen  greeted  and  treated  in  England.   He 


**I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  things 
in  England  generally.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
known  at  home,  that  OTerjr  possible  disposition 
has  been  shown  here  to  facilitate  the  great  object 
of  my  vieit — everything  I  have  asked  for  has 
been  granted  me  without  hesitation ;  many  gen- 
tlemen on  whom  I  bad  not  the  slightest  claims 
haTo  bestowed  upon  me  hours  and  hours  of  their 
time,  in  helping  me  to  form  catalogues  of  books 
in  the  special  department  of  science  to  which 
the^  were  devoted,  or  in  examining  buildings 
which  had  some  improvement  important  to  be 
known ;  in  these  and  in  various  other  ways  has 
a  spirit  of  uniform  kindness  been  manifested  to- 
wards America — ^for  I  regard  none  of  this  as 
personal  to  myself,  it  is  to  me  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  great  Institution  of  our  country.  You 
know  how  men  of  science  are  sparing  of  their 
tune,  and  it  may  surprise  you  to  hear,  that  in 
several  instances,  after  an  accidental  introduc- 
tion at  a  party  to  some  celebrity,  I  have  inquired 
.of  him  wnat  were  the  great  books  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  had  for  answer.  Come  and  breakfast 
with  me  the  first  day  you  are  at  leisure  and  we 
will  talk  over  the  wnole  matter — this  has  repeat- 
edly given  me  three  and  four  hours  of  the  valua- 
ble time  of  the  inviter.  If  it  were  not  wrong  to 
publish  anything  of  another,  even  praise  without 
Jiis  knowledge  and  consent,  I  would  name  sev- 
eral individuals  who  have  done  this.  I  have 
now  been  two  months  in  London,  and  not  an  ill- 
natured  or  discourteous  word  has  been  addressed 
to  me  by  either  high  or  low. 

Such  language,  such  a  tone  indicates  the  gen- 
tleman as  weU  as  the  scholar.  In  his  avoidance 
of  mentioning  publicly  the  names  of  those  even 
whom  he  is  desirous  to  praise ;  in  his  extreme 
delicacy,  his  reverent  regard  for  the  implied  con- 
fidence of  social  intercourse,  how  does  he  differ 
from  many  American  tourists  and  pencillers  who 
have  dishonored  their  country. 

Dr.  Cogsweirs  description  of  his  visit  to  the 
celebrated  Althorp  Library  is  very  interesting, 
and  deserves  transfer  to  your  columns  from  those 
of  the  Literary  World.  It  is  too  long  for  intro- 
dnction  into  this  letter,  but  I  enclose  it  that  you 
may  give  it  honorable  place,  if  you  think  proper 
to  do  so.  At  the  late  sale  of  the  Stowe  Library, 
which  Dr.  Cogswell  attended,  he  purchased  for 
the  Astor  Library  a  prineep$  Homer  for  twenty- 
nine  pounds.  '*  On  getting  possession  of  it,"  he 
remarks,  '*  I  could  not  but  call  to  mind  Petrarch's 
eloquent  apostrophe  to  the  *  illustrious  bard,*  as 
reported  by  Gibbon,  when  the  Byzantine  Am- 
bassador presented  him  with  a  manuscript  copy; 
and  something  of  the  same  veneration  which  he 
there  confesses,  induced  me  to  deviate  from  my 
rule  and  buy  a  book  at  a  great  price,  because  it 
is  a  first  edition.    There  are  but  two  other  first 
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editions,  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  for  the 
Astor  Library,  one  is  the  Mazarin  Bible,  which 
I  despair  of  obtaining,  the  other  Shakspeare, 
which  I  am  resolved  to  have.  As  books,  these 
are  my  three  objects  of  veneration,  and  I  mean 
to  speak  of  the  Bible  with  all  reverence,  when  I 
connect  it  with  anything  human,  as  a  book 
merely,  and  not  as  the  volume,  of.  inspiration.'* 

The  Astor  Library  is  fortunate  indeed  in  hay- 
ing so  erudite  and  tasteful  a  librarian.  It  will  be 
truly  a  magnificent  collection  and  add  greatiy  to 
the  attractions  of  this  Metropolis.  No  consid- 
erable part  of  the  endowment,  ($400,000,)  will 
be  expended  on  the  building — but  a  handsome 
and  appropriate  edifice,  not  too  costly,  will  be 
erected.  The  management  of  the  whole  matter 
could  not  be  in  better  hands,  and  not  only  the  New 
York,  but  the  American  public  are  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  the  literary  treasures  in  store 
for  us. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana  has  just  concluded  here 
at  our  University  Chapel  an  exceedingly  valua- 
ble course  of  lectures  on  Shakspeare.  They  are 
the  same  which  he  gave  in  this  city  some  eight 
years  ago,  and  which  were  then  highly  praised 
by  our  New  York  Sir  Hubert  Stanleys.  Their 
present  repetition  has  been  attended  by  our  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  and  others,  forming  a  goodly 
assembly.  You  should  have  Mr.  Dana  in  Rich- 
mond. He  would  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  your 
literary  circle. 

This  employment  of  giving  lectures  on  popu- 
lar topics  seems,  during  this  season,  to  have  been 
taken  up  by  several  respectable  writers.  It  is 
certainly  honorable.  The  most  distinguished  of 
lawyers,  physicians  and  divines  have  been  lectu- 
rers. It  is  both  a  pleasant  and  a  reputable  mode 
for  an  author  to  increase  his  income,  besides 
bringing  one  in  his  perigrinations  acquainted  with 
numbers  of  agreeable  and  accomplished  persons. 

I  have  myself  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
courses  of  lectures,  as  much  for  the  entertain- 
ment as  instruction  of  audiences,  in  our  different 
towns,  on  a  somewhat  novel  plan — novel  with 
regard  to  such  oral  discourses,  though  not  as  to 
printed  books.  I  refer  to  making  such  mental 
diversions  cheap  and  within  the  range  of  hum- 
ble means.  I  would,  par  exampU,  At  the  moxt- 
mum  price  of  admission  for  each  person  at  a  sin- 
gle New  York  shilling,  (121  cents,)  or  even  our 
United  States  dime.  Thus  a  pleasant  evening's 
excursion  into  the  field  of  letters  may  be  taken 
for  a  trifling  sum.  So  far  as  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, I  have  been  met  and  cheered  by  large 
audiences,  steadily  increasing  with  each  new  lec- 
ture. Perhaps  it  would  be  an  affectation  of  mod- 
esty in  me  to  attribute  my  success  wholly  to  the 
low  price  of  admission ;  nor  is  it  mere  vanity  to 
assert  that  people  came  in  crowds  to  hear  me. 
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(more  always  than  could  get  into  the  lecture- 
room,)  becauie  tbey  were  oamaed.  My  constant 
eflbrt  was  not  to  bo  dry — but  to  irrigate  my  dia- 
aertatioa  with  litde  rilla  of  hvmor,  |  win  not  aay 
wit,  since  that  is  said  not  to  excite  laughter.  I 
haTe  been  wilEng  Id  expend  a  little  dignity  eren, 
if  I  conid  keep  pleased  expressiofis  on  the  hew 
of  my  hearers,  and  piOTent  any  undue  distension 
of  yisages  by  yawns.  Thus  have  I,  with  no 
great  merit  of  my  own,  succeeded  where  I  have 
attempted  lectures  on  the  plan  which  I  contem- 
plate carrying  out  extensively  by-and-by,  and 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  of  here, 
because  it  is  recommended  at  least  by  its  Bovelty 
and  reasonableness. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Fanny  Kemble  Bntler. 
When  she  proposed  to  read  Shakspeare  in  Bos- 
ton, because  it  had  become  necessary  for  her  to 
do  so,  she  did  not  anticipate  to  be  listened  to  by 
more  than  some  two  hundred  psnons.  Great 
was  her  surprise  therefore  to  find  more  than  four 
times  that  number  crowded  into  the  hafl  of  the 
Masonic  Temple.  Her  auditon  consisted  en- 
tirely of  that  intelligent  and  fiishionable  set  of 
exclusives,  who  in  Boston  seem  to  preserve  their 
social  position  as  undisputably  as  similar  folk  do 
in  England,  and  to  give  the  tone  to  wider  and 
lower  cireles.  Accordingly,  the  whole  town 
dironged  to  Mrs.  Butler's  readings  and  paid  her 
some  three  hundred  dollars  a  night,  net,  as  the 
dry-goods  dealers  say.  This  must  have  looked 
to  her  like  old  times,  when  her  father  and  herself 
created  in  the  quiet  capital  of  Massachusetts  athe- 
atrical  Jwrore  of  the  wildest  sort,  and  box  tickets 
were  sold  at  auction  and  brought  five  doUare  a 
piece, — before  her  unpropitious  marriage  with 
Mr.  Pierce  Buder  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  at 
that  dme  a  young  man  and  not  a  perverse  Bene- 
dict bent  on  having  his  own  way. 

Mrs.  Butler  has  recendy  repeated  her  readings 
in  New  York.  She  has  not  exacdy  carried  the 
citadel  by  storm,  for  we  are  rather  less  notional 
than  the  Bostonians,  and  seldom  suffer  our  per- 
sonal feelings  to  sway  our  judgment  concerning 
a  public  performer.  But  Mrs.  Buder  has  made 
a  decided  sensation.  Her  Merehant  of  Venice 
was  immense ;  her  Shylock  greater  than  any- 
body's except  George  Frederick  Cookers,  who, 
by-the-by,  is  remembered  only  by  that  omnipres- 
ent individual,  **  the  oldest  inhabitant.**  She  lets 
yon  know  what  charactere  she  is  pereonating 
simply  by  a  change  of  tones,  after  she  has  an- 
nounced them  at  the  beginning  of  each  scene. 
Here  she  employs  her  fbll,  rich,  flexible  vocal  or- 
gan with  fine  effect.  For  instance,  in  the  dia- 
logue between  Portia  and  Nerissa»  the  change 
from  the  lady-like  tone  of  the  former,  to  the  port, 
chambermaid. manner  of  the  latter  is  strikingly 
perceptible  and  even  dramatic,  in  its  dec^tion 


of  the  ear.  Her  reading  of  the  exqunite  poetry- 
of  the  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream  is  also  won- 
derfully charming. 

Mrs.  Buder  has  taken  up  a  regular  residence 
with  her  friends  the  Sedgwicks  in  Pittsfirid,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Her  intimacy  with  this  family  of  tal- 
eats  and  blue-stockingism  was  a  main  cause  of 
her  husband's  dislike— of  his  wretfa,  the  dlrefiri 
spring. 

I  must  as  a  special  favor,  ask  here  for  tho 
space  to  praise  two  recent  publications — ^the  one 
a  romance,  and  the  other  a  magazine.  ^  Mony 
Mount**  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  novel  of  the 
season.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  many  bookn 
of  die  kind  written  with  so  much  splendor  of 
fancy,  felicity  of  description  and  artistic  paint- 
ing of  character.  An  experienced  dramatist 
might  work  its  materials  into  a  play  diat  would 
run  fifty  nights.  The  scenes  are  hud  at  that 
eventful  period  in  die  history  of  New  England, 
when  the  Puritans  or  Roundheads  had  acquired 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  colony  and 
had  begun  to  rule  after  the  Cromwellian  fiuhioa 
with  despotic  and  iron  hand.  A  few  brave  and 
jolly  cavaliers  who  were  stiS  remaining,  claimed 
a  portion  of  territory  and  held  their  jocund  revels 
on  an  eminence,  which  they  christened  **  Meny 
Mount."  I  know  of  few  things  finer  in  iti  way 
than  the  account  of  the  May-day  revels  and  ot 
a  Hawking  Party.  If  I  were  to  say  that  diis 
romance  would  be  popular,  I  might  prophesy 
falsely— rfor  much  of  it  is  decidedly  ^  caviare  to 
the  general'* — but  if  I  should  say  that  it  will  bo 
read  with  delight  by  people  of  taste  and  imagi- 
nation, I  should  run  no  risk  of  speaking  other 
than  strict  truth.  The  author  of  the  novel  1b  J. 
Lathrop  Motley,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  present  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  formerly  Umted  States  Secretary 
6f  Legation  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petenburgfa. 

The  magazine  which  I  beg  leave  highly  and 
with  emphasis  to  recommend  to  Southern  read- 
ere,  and  espeically  the  fairer  portion,  is  **  Sar- 
tain's  Union  Magazine,"  published  by  John  Sar- 
tain  &  Co.  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Sartain  is  an 
artist  of  extraordinary  merit  No  one  could  be 
more  capable  of  tastefully  arranging  and  select- 
ing the  embellishments  of  a  periodical  of  this 
kind.  His  mezzotint  engravings  have  never 
been  surpassed,  and  he  may  jusdy  claim  the 
honor  of  giving  that  style  vogue  in  this  country. 
Look  for  example  at  the  most  beautiful  specr- 
men  after  Richard  Westall  in  the  Mareh  num- 
ber, and  «*  Undine"  from  an  original,  by  C.  L. 
Muller.  The  Editore  are  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirk- 
land  and  Professor  John  S.  Hart — the  former 
known  to  the  lovers  of  genuine  and  happy  hi»- 
mor  by  her  •*  New  Home,  Who'll  FoUow  ?"— 
and  the  latter  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  a  scholar 
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«f  high  eelebrity.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wiley,  author  of 
**  Alaaanee," — a  Soathom  writer — has  jml  com- 
VMOcad  in  this  magazine  a  novel  that  promises 
to  be  excitiiig  ia  its  interest.  It  is  entitled 
**  Roanoke,  or  Where  is  Utopia."  William  Hew- 
itt, Frederica  Bremer,  (translated  by  Mary  Hew- 
itt,) Willis,  Mrs.  Sigouroey,  Dr.  Bethune  and 
•OTeral  ethers  of  equal  fame  are  contributors. 
Longfellow  is  also  engaged  to  contribute  a  poem 
monthly.  The  critical  notices  are  fairly  and 
hanfbomely  made. 

I  met  Mr.  Halleck  a  few  days  since  looking 
¥ery  intellectual  and  yery  well  as  usuaL  I  asked 
him  if  be  intended  that  all  his  new  poems  should 
be  publiehed  posthumously ;  but  he  replied  laugh- 
iaglythnt  he  should  not  put  his  executors  to 
much  trouble  in  that  respect.  I  suspect,  never- 
theless, that  he  writes,  but  is  too  infinitely  fas- 
tidious to  publish.  I  love  Halleck ;  he  is  em- 
phatically a  gentlemanly  poet. 

Year  correspondent,  Tnckerman,  who  is  ano- 
ther capital  specimen  of  the  genua  homa^  has 
been  some  time  in  Washington  enjoying  the  In- 
angaration  festivities. 

A  new  American  Drama,  entitled  Kate  Wood- 
hull,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  Edwards  Lester, 
haa  just  been  produced  at  the  Broadway  Theatre. 
I  aineerely  hope  that  it  may  suceed. 

The  Italian  opera  has  closed  its  first  season 
with  eonaiderable  loss  to  its  urbane  and  compe- 
tent manager.  The  successive  failures  of  two 
winters  must  have  at  length  convinced  a  set  of 
people,  whom  Mr.  Willis  ezaggeratingly  called 
^  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,*'  but  who  would  be 
iBoro  than  comprised  in  Hundreds,  that  they  can- 
not sustain  an  establishment  of  this  sort  against 
the  ksniAAM.  Their  *«odi  profanum  valgus  et 
•rceo,"  will  not  do  for  this  region.  They  cannot 
monopolise  all  the  best  boxes  and  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  commonalty  in  the  pit  and  upper 
tien.  No  theatre  or  opera  can  be  sustained  here 
vakas  all  parts  of  the  house  are  finee  to  all  com- 
ers. EaEekavxUm  must  confine  itMlf  to  private 
edi&eea.  It  is  an  exotic  that  dies  in  the  open, 
atieng  air  of  democracy. 

The  nuBMrons  friends  of  the  good  Bishop 
Doane  of  New  Jersey  wiU  be  glad  to  learn  that 
his  heahh  has  greatly  improved.  He  was,  du- 
ring the  winter,  sick  unto  death ;  but  the  arm  on 
which  he  has  ever  leaned  confidingly  for  support, 
haa  upheld  him  so  that  his  footsteps  have  wan- 
dered on  the  borders  of  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  and  he  has  not  been  hidden  from  the 
light  of  existence.  Not  only  to  the  church  but 
to  literature  would  this  excellent  Prelate  have 
been  a  serious  loss.  Though  his  name  is  scarcely 
BMntioned  now  among  the  herd  of  common 
writers,  yet  has  he  produced  many  beautiful  short 
peams,  remembered  and  hoarded  among  the  lit- 


erary gema  of  tasteful  collectors.  His  prose  is, 
moreover,  strong,  nervous,  omats,  **  drawn  from 
the  pure  wells  of  English  nndefiled**  and  cast  in 
a  style  similar  to  that  of  the  old  divines. 

Is  it  not  rather  an  amusing  fact,  apropos  to  my 
conunents  on  the  liberdes  taken  widi  the  orthog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Macaulay  by  the  Harpers  in  their 
edition  of  his  History  of  England,  that  these 
very  publishers,  who  persisted  that  their  standard 
of  spelling  was  the  true  one,  should  now  adver- 
tise a  cheap  edition  of  the  same  work,  ^spelled 
according  to  the  English  edition  ?"  Do  not  bo<- 
lieve  that  the  critics  brought  about  this  favorable 
change :  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  appearance 
of  two  correct  editions,  one  published  in  Boston 
and  another  in  Philadelphia. 

I  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  a  fine 
and  spirited  poem  by  an  English  gentleman  of 
high  abilities.  Though  written  in  1824,  when 
its  author  was  connected  aa  editor  with  one  of 
the  prominent  joumaJs  of  the  time,  it  is  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States — 
where  the  genius  and  wit  of  Sheridan  have  been 
always  appreciated  at  their  full  value. 


Tht  Death  Bed  of  Sheridan, 

Tbey  fled  fion  thM— «U  the  gay,  tided  and  prood, 
When  thy  evening  of  life  in  iu  dreurioess  came ; 

They  fled  from  thee— all  who  had  joined  with  the  crowd 
To  echo  thy  praise  in  thy  noming  of  iame. 

To  thy  bedside  anblessed  came  the  haipies  whose  fangs 
Were  radeat  and  shaipest  in  foitane*s  decay. 

And  of  all  who  should  soften  the  rictin's  laat  pangs. 
None  seared  the  firal  birds  from  their  desolate  prey. 

In  loneliness  withered  the  spirit  that  shed 
The  eloqaent  charm  that  might  Senates  ooromand, 

Who  the  mask  and  the  pageant  and  reveliy  led 
And  waved  over  iashion  a  magical  wand. 


Not  lonely— ODO  ministering  angel  was  there ! 

Oh,  woman !  how  faithful,  how  changeless  thou  ait 
To  the  man  of  thy  love ;  though  his  eye  gleam  despair 

And  a  wilderness  gather  iU  gloom  round  the  heart. 

The  atroggle  is  over— the  mutes  at  the  gate, 

And  the  recreant  grandeur  which  struck  the  worst  blow 
Thy  spirit  had  felt,  ere  it  bowed  to  iU  fate. 

Now  follow  thy  bier  in  the  trappings  of  wou 


Oh,  faithless  such  chivalry— ye  who  rely 

On  its  promise,  behold !  how  ita  friendship  could  spam 
Misfortune's  last  claim,  and  leave  geniua  to  die 

And  then  with  late  houMige  embrace  iu  cold  urn. 

They  thronged  round  his  hearse,  who  had  let  him  depart 
Like  an  outcast  too  mean  and  too  worthless  to  save ; 

Who  cheered  not  bis  gloom  with  one  ray  of  the  heart 
And  threw  the  vain  spleador  of  ponp  on  his  grs(ve. 


\ 
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Wbo  were  left,  aDbefrieodedt  to  wither  slone 
By  Iboie  wbo  strewed  flowen  on  their  peeeioDlets  day. 

Had  talents  like  thine  but  by  Tirtoe  been  eiowned. 
Their  blase  had  not  set  in  so  aullen  a  night; 

But  the  circle  allared  thee  where  folly  was  found 
And  the  red  cup  of  Circe  was  sparkling  and  bright 

Had  wisdom,  oh  Sheridan,  guided  thy  mind, 
She  had  taught  thee  that  genius  was  beet  when  its  powers 

Beam  forth  like  the  son  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
Not  neglecting  the  fruits  in  its  fondness  for  flowers. 

The  glory  which  genius  thought  ncTcr  could  die 

Too  oft  on  the  boeom  of  riot  decays ; 
Like  the  bird  that,  while  singing  his  wild  song  on  high, 

Droops,  flutters  and  dies  by  the  rattlesnake's  gase. 

Thy  laurels  were  twined  with  the  rases  that  grew 
In  the  garden  of  pleasure,  sll  flaunting  and  gay ; 

But  the  canker  lurkM  under  their  brightness  of  hue 
And  the  rose  and  the  laurel  both  witheied  away. 

P.  B. 


With  bards  rest  thy  aahes  Whose  late  like  thy  own  I  mii0t  on  to  the  park ;  it  18  very  gpftcioiu  and  grand. 

Was  negleet  ftom  the  proud  in  Life's  ebeetless  decay,      adorned  here  and  there  with  a  fine  old  fnr-stretch- 

ing  oak  or  a  stately  elm,  yaried  with  elumpa  of 
evergreenfl  or  smaller  trees ;  the  drive  dirongh  it 
to  the  house  is  half  a  mile  or  more,  winding; 
amid  a  lawn  as  clean  as  a  parlor  carpet.    The 
house  has  nothing  imposing  in  its  extemai  aspect, 
and  is  in  no  particular  style  of  architecture;  but 
in  passing  its  threshold,  one  feels  that  he  is  stand- 
ing on  holy  ground,  and  would  almost  instinct- 
ively  Tput  off  his  shoes  from  his  feet.    I  read 
Dibdin  in  my  young  days,  and  from  him  learnt 
to  regard  the  Spencer  Library  with  neariy  the 
eame  veneration  I  entertain  for  the  Vatican,  and 
the  feeling  came  back  upon  me  in  its  full  strengdi 
when  I  found  myself  within  it.    Knowing  that 
I  had  allotted  but  one  day  to  the  inspection  of 
the  library,  Mr.  Appleyard  the  librarian,  who 
was  all  courtesy  and  kindness,  proposed  to  be- 
gin our  work  at  once.    The  library  is  distributed 
through  various  rooms  of  the  house,  eight  alto- 
gether I  think,  several  of  which  are  very  large ; 
the  first  in  order  is  the  room  of  the  Incunabula, 
which  is  devoted  entirely  to  editions  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  works  inseparable  from  them. 
This  room  is  larger  than  a  common  sized  parlor 
in  New  York,  and  is  completely  full.    And  here, 
indeed,  are  the  things  which  the  prophets  and 
kings  of  literature  might  well  desire  to  see,  some 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  no  other  library  in  the 
world.    What  shall  I  select  from  this  multitude 
of  treasures  to  describe  to  you^  for  the  time  must 
fail  me,  were  I  to  attempt  only  to  name  the  cu- 
rious and  precious  volumes  which  were  succes- 
sively placed  before  me  by  the  learned  librarian  T 
We  must  begin  with  the  block  books.    In  spe- 
cimens of  this  forerunner  of  printing.  Lord  Spen* 
cer  is  very  rich ;  his  earliest  is  a  single  leaf,  on 
which  there  are  two  wood  cuts,  one  representing 
St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Jesus  through 
the  sea,  the  other  the  Annunciation;  beneath 
the  cuts  u  an  inscription,  with  the  date  1423, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  known  use  of 
printing  ink — ^there  is  clearly  no  falsification  of 
any  kind  about  it;  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
it  was  executed  at  the  time  it  was  dated,  and 
nothing  of  an  earlier  date  exists,  which  is  admit- 
ted to  be  genuine,  that  of  1418  not  being  so. 
From  this  onward  there  is  a  fine  series  of  block 
books,  besides  many  of  the  blocks  with  which 
they  were  stamped ;  nowhere  can  one  see  more 
perfect  specimens  of  the  early  Xylographic  art. 
One  portion  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  is  in  curi- 
ous old  skin  binding,  on  the  cover  of  which  the 
name  of  the  owner  is  stamped,  with  the  date  of 
the  binding,  1467 — ^probably  it  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  a  book  bound  earlier  than  this.    We 
passed  from  the  block  books  to  the  movable  type 
incunabula ;  of  the  art  in  diis  style  Lord  Spencer 


THE  ALTHORP  LIBRARY. 

We  gladly  set  epon  the  saggestion  of  onr  New  York  eor* 
respondent  in  repablishing  from  the  Litersxy  World,  the 
following  description  of  the  Althorp  Library  by  Dr.  Cogs> 
well.— C£d.  Meu. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Althorp  Library, 
and  as  I  have  recently  made  a  visit  to  it,  you 
may  like  to  have  some  account  of  it  from  me, 
however  familiar  you  may  be  with  the  Biblio- 
theca  Spenceriana  and  ^des  Althorpiane  of 
Dibdin.  Althorp,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  one 
of  Lord  Spencer's  country  residences,  about  five 
miles  from  Northampton,  and  seventy-two  from 
London,  or  as  distances  are  now  marked,  it  is 
three  hours  from  the  metropolis  by  rail,  with 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  more  for  the  five  miles 
footing.  The  country  between  Northampton 
and  Althorp  is  not  particularly  striking,  but  it 
was  certainly  pleasant  to  eiyoy  an  old  fashioned 
drive,  sitting  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by 
horses,  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  things  by 
the  road  side,  and  not  have  them  flit  by  you  like 
spectres ;  it  was  pleasant,  too,  to  look  upon  the 
green  fields,  as  green  as  ours  in  June,  and  see 
the  men  at  work  ploughing  the  long  furrows  as 
cheerily  as  if  spring  were  back  again.  It  was 
most  refreshing  also  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
the  country,  after  being  cooped  up  two  months 
In  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  London.    Bat  I 
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hm  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  uaquestioiiable 
dale;  h  is  a  ball  of  Pope  Nichoias  V.>  granting 
plenary  indolgenee  to  all  Cliristians  bearing  arms 
against  the  Turks,  who  at  that  period  were  push- 
ing on  their  conquests  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
dtte  is  1453.  Another  of  the  next  year  has  evi- 
dendy  been  altered  in  the  date,  by  the  insertion 
with  a  pea  of  vi  I  to  the  M.CCCC.LIII.,  proba- 
bly that  the  copies  remaining  from  the  preceding 
year  might  answer  for  1454,  and  save  the  ne- 
eesuty  of  a  new  impression.  Nicholas  V.  died 
in  March*  1455,  and  was  succeeded  by  Callixtus 
III. ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  issue  a  new 
bnU.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  one  of  the 
date  of  1455  is  in  entirely  different  type,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  two  furnishes  the  best  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  die  priority  of  Gutenberg's  Bi- 
Ue  printed  at  Mentz,  (now  known  as  the  Masa- 
rin  Bible,)  to  that  of  Pfister;  printed  probably 
between  1456  and  1460,  but  without  date  or  place, 
Pfister's  remarkable  F  being  found  on  the  last 
dated  boll.  Copies  of  both  these  Bibles  are  in 
the  Althorp  Library,  and  of  the  first  there  is  a 
copy  in  New  York,  but  it  cannot  be  seen.  Next 
in^erder  is  the  earliest  Bible  with  a  date — that  of 
Fanst  and  Scheffer,  printed  at  Mentz,  1462,  of 
which  Lord  Spencer  has  a  magnificent  copy  on 
Teilttm,  and  then  a  suite  of  the  eariy  Bibles  in  all 
languages ;  in  every  case,  the  first  edition  in  each 
language  is  found  in  this  library.  The  earliest 
printed  book  with  a  date  is  the  Psalter  of  1457, 
of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  fine  preservation. 
The  earliest  English  Bible  is  the  one  translated 
Irom  the  Latin  and  Dutch,  by  Miles  Coverdale, 
and  printed  by  him  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1535, 
as  it  was  not  permitted  to  be  done  in  England, 
being  before  Heaiy  VIII.  had  decided  for  the 
Protestant  faith.  All  the  other  English  versions 
to  the  time  of  the  received  one,  follow  in  proper 
order  in  the  library. 

In  first  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clas- 
aies,  the  Library  is  equally  rich ;  not  one  of  the 
rare  ones  is  wanting.  I  never  thought  much  of 
Aldnses  until  I  saw  the  Althorp  set  in  vellum, 
and  now  I  know  how  beautiful  they  are.  Until 
the  addition  of  the  Cassano  Library  to  his  col- 
lection. Lord  Spencer  had  no  copies  of  the  very 
rare  Naples  Horace  and  Juvenal ;  finding  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Cassano,  he  of- 
fered him  six  hundred  pounds  steriing  for  these 
two  small  volumes,  which  offer  the  Duke  declin- 
ed, unless  Lord  Spencer  would  extend  his  pur- 
chase to  the  whole  library ;  it  was  in  this  way 
that  the  Cassano  Library  happened  to  be  bought 
by  him.  Don*t  fret,  I've  little  more  to  add.  You 
remember  Dibdin's  glowing  account  in  his  Bibli- 
omania of  the  Valdarfar  Boccaccio,  for  which 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  Marquis  of 
Blandfordy  paid,  or  rather  agreed  to  pay,  £2260. 


Dibdin's  account  of  it  used  to  form  one  of  my 
stock  stories,  and  now  I  can  add  that  I  have  had 
the  precious  volume  in  hand ;  it  is  in  the  Aldiorp 
Library,  having  been  purchased  by  the  late  Lord 
Spencer  for  about  £900,  when  it  was  sold  under 
a  decree  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh's  heirs,  to  whom  it  had  belonged, 
when  bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford.  The 
whole  history  of  this  volume,  from  the  time  of 
its  being  discovered  in  the  Library  of  the  Mon- 
astery, until  it  came  into  Lord  Spencer's  hands, 
is  most  curious :  it  has  now  found  a  proper  rest- 
ing-place, and  reposes  quietly  among  its  fit  asso- 
ciates. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  Althorp  Libra- 
ry, without  observing,  that  every  thing  there  is  in 
proper  keeping,  every  copy  is  a  choice  one,  all 
books  of  prints  are  proo&  before  the  letters,  the 
binding  of  every  volume  is  of  the  best  and  rich- 
est kind,  and  they  are  kept  as  neatly  and  as  firee 
from  dust  as  fresh  books.  The  number  is  not 
very  great,  56,000  volumes  only,  but  that  is 
enough  to  include  every  thing  worth  having.  As 
to  the  paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  which 
form  the  embellishments  of  the  JSdes  Althorpi- 
ans,  they  are  just  such  as  one  would  desire  to 
see  in  such  a  princely  residence ;  bnt  I  have  al- 
ready trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience  to 
enter  upon  an  account  of  them  now.  Never 
have  I  spent  a  more  agreeable  or  a  more  inter- 
esting day  than  that  of  my  visit  to  Althorp,  and 
nowhere  have  I  met  a  kinder  and  more  courte- 
ous reception. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


Clamical  Sbsiks,  by  Dn.  Sdumiz  mtd  Zumpl,  C.  Jnlii 
Cnraris  Commentarii  De  Bello  Qallico.  PhilsdelpUa: 
Lea  &  Blaxichard.    1847. 

C.  Julius  Cjesab's  GoMHiiiTAaixs  on  trb  Gallic 
Was.  With  EDglish  Notes,  Critical  and  Ezplanatoty, 
a  Lexicon,  Indexes,  dec.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.  M., 
Editor  of  the  "New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  notes  on 
the  Historical  Books,'*  **  Arnold's  Series  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Books,"  dec.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.,  200 
Broadway.  Philadelphia.  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  148  Ches- 
nat  Street 

These  publications  hare  been  on  our  table  for  sometime, 
and  as  editions  of  a  classic  author,  so  celebrated  and  so 
moch  used,  deserved  an  eartier  notice.  Editions  of  Cssar 
are  indeed  ''plenty  as  blackberries."  But  a  few  years 
ago.  Prof.  Anthon  put  forth  a  mamowth  one,  which  appa- 
rently contained  every  thing  which  oould  possibly  be  de- 
sired by  any  one,  and  certainly  more  than  is  desirable  for 
young  beginners.  Yet  it  was  far  from  preventing  the  prs- 
paration  of  others ;  how  many  we  eannot  say.    Mr.  Spes- 
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Mr  alladM  lo  ••*«rml*nA]i4ftws%  Lmrtmtt't,  4m^  and  h^rt 
•re  tw0  nora,  which  have  rseaatly  appeand.  Tiie  fiiM, 
Schmiu'*,  ia  aamall,  neat  volaoM,  with  a  vciy  conra* 
aieoilj  amofed  map  in  miniature  of  Gaul,  (Traneal- 
pioa  and  Ciaalpina,)  and  very  brief,  yet  clear  and  aenaible 
explanatory  notee.  They  are  not  copiout  enoogh ;  but  mea- 
gemeea  ie  a  mach  amaller  objection  than  exoeeaive  czpaa- 
aon,  ccpeciaUy  when  the  latter  ia  ocoaaioned  by  mneh  lib- 
eral tranalation.  The  editor  ia  a  German  acbolar  of  high 
reputation  now  reeiding  in  Edinbuigh,  and  author  of  an 
abridged  Roman  history. 

Ifr.  8peneer*8  edition  has  more  pretention,  aise  and 
compleleneee.  The  eipedienoy  of  large  editioaa  of  school 
daaaica  may  well  be  donbced.  Yet  they  may  perhape  be 
allowed,  where  an  author  is  commonly  used  for  meie  be- 
ginoers,  as  Cmsar,  or  where  he  is  exceedingly  obecure,  as 
Tacitus  or  JuvenaL 

Mr.  Spencer  has  certainly  executed  his  task  rery  well. 
He  has  perhape  rather  too  freely  amended  the  commonly 
leceived  text,  and  occasionally  translated  loo  mach  without 
nooompaaying  explanations.  But  be  ie  brief  and  sufficient- 
ly clear  and  full  in  the  expoeition  of  thoee  points  of  gram- 
mar, geography  and  antiquities,  which  are  suggested  by  the 
text  The  student  never  will  be  wearied  by  bis  notes,  al- 
though he  HMf  beccoaaionally  balBed  by  refereneee  to  hooka 
Bot  within  his  reach.  The  life  of  Cmear  prafixed  to  Ihie  ie 
Iv  mors  jest  than  the  ono  written  by  Dr.  Schmitn,  who 
appeared  to  be  quite  carried  away  by  his  admiration  of  the 
hero.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  serious  objection  to  a  book 
in  the  hands  of  boys,  sufficiently  prone,  without  extraneous 
teflnenee,  to  he  dusled  by  militaiy  gloiy.  We  have  seen 
xneeat  proof  that  this  is  ftr  fiom  being  coofned  to  teys,  in 
the  SBoet  extravagant  of  all  eulogiee  on  Camar,  intreduced 
into  a  preface  to  the  Uvea  of  the  Apoetles. 

Whoever  wishes  a  cheap,  yet  good  edition  of  Cmsar,  will 
do  well  to  purshase  Sehmitx*t;  the  student  who  prefers  a 
laige  aad  mors  completo  one  will  find  Spencer's  such  as  he 


A  Mamital  or  Gbbuamd  Roiluc  AxTiQviTits.  By  Dr.  E. 
F.  Bojaasn — Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  8oro.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. Edited  with  occasional  notea,  and  a  completo  series 
of  questions  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Arnold.  Revieed 
with  additions  and  corrections.  New  York.  D.  Apple- 
ton  dc  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia.  Geo.  8.  Ap- 
pleton»  148  Chesnut  Street. 

This  book  certainly  supplies  a  desideratum  in  our  clas- 
•icnl  school  litersture.  It  is  a  reliable  manual  of  both 
Greek  and  Roman  antiqnitiee-~brief,  clear,  and  en»braciag 
all  the  reealto  of  scholastic  research.  It  is  preferable  to 
Fottor,  Adams,  die.,  becaose  the  author  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  lights  thrown  on  various  subjects  by  the  invee- 
tigations  of  Niebuhr.  and  many  other  modem  scholara.  It 
ia  better  s«  a  tmsi  book,  than  Fiske's  Manual,  because  it  is 
less  voluminous  and  minute,  and  less  encumbered  by  a 
mnltiplicity  of  indexes.  Yet  we  cannot  see  why  Bojesen's 
oould  not  be  arranged  with  only  one  index,  and  we  know 
that  thia  would  add  to  ita  convenience.  Itie  well  gotten  up, 
Qnder  the  eopervision  of  Mr.  Spencer  we  believe. 

The  eanotion  of  thoee  German  schoUra,  who  tnnalated 
it  into  their  own  language,  and  of  Dr.  Ainold,  who  edited 
itia  England*  renders  any  commendation  on  our  part  auper- 
Aoous.  We  will  venture,  however,  to  differ  from  the  gmd 
£ngliah  aoholar  in  one  point,  vis.  the  propriety  of  using  set 
questions  in  teaching  any  book  whatover.. 

We  hope  that,  in  the  langu^  ef  Dr.  Arnold,  **tht  vol- 


oaM  any  be  thoroughly 


ired,  get  «p  and  Ntnined*  b^ 
vnloo  oA  OlaMiaal  Antiqai- 


all 
ties. 


Thi  Guiunia  and  Aoiicola  or  Tacitvs  ;  With  notes 
for  Colleges.  By  W.  8.  Tjrler,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  in  Amherst  College.  New  York* 
D.  AppletoA  d(  Co.,  300  Broadway.  Fhilndelphia.  Otou 
B.  AppUtott,  148  Chesnut  Street. 

This  is  a  neat  and  well-printed  volume,  prepared  with 
great  care  and  labor.  It  seems  ton  to  have  been  not  a  mem 
professional  labor,  but  one  of  hyre.  The  author  tells  us  that 
it  is  his  first  eesay  in  this  department,  and  displays  a  di^ 
crimination,  enthusiasm  snd  power  as  a  writer,  which  prom- 
ise high  excellence.  The  want  of  a  good  edition  of  Taci- 
tus must  have  been  long  felt  by  American  teachers,  and 
this  commencement  of  an  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
ehould  be  hailed  with  apprsbation  by  all  loveis  of  the  ebm- 
sics.  Mr.  Tyler  oeeme  to  be  imbued  with  a  sincere  and 
warm  admiration  of  his  author,  but,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  criticism,  has  chosen  rather  too  ambitioua  a  style  foraa 
annototor.  He  has  however  no  mean  tolent,  has  laborious- 
ly collated  the  different  manuscripts  and  editions,  and  often 
inteteete  the  reader  by  reference  to  parallel  pess^esim 
other  authors.  This  last  we  consider  very  jndicions,  «■- 
pecisily  when  he  compares  Tacitus  with  the  authors  of  the 
Augustan  period,  from  whoee  purity  he  had,  with  all  hin 
genius,  evidently  degenerated. 

But  while  Mr.  T.  has  done  so  much  towards  iixing  and 
ehtcidnting  the  text,  that  the  atodent  of  his  edition  will 
eeldom  have  any  difficulty  in  andeiatanding  the  nuthor, 
yet,  to  nee  his  own  words,  he  eometimes  **eariies  him  on 
the  broad  ahonlders  of  an  indiscriminate  tranalator.** 

It  is  certainly  preferable,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  to 
explain  the  sense  of  the  original  and  the  idioms  of  the  lan- 
gusge  without  actual  tranalation,  especially  free  translation, 
which,  in  a  mB|ority  of  instances,  prevento  the  student  frosa 
ferther  ezeition.  But  in  sa  author  so  difficult  as  Tacttna, 
it  is  very  hard  to  do  this  if  ithout  drmwing  oat  the  notes  lo 
an  inconvenient  length. 

We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Tyler  for  what  he  haa  done,  and 
have  Kttle  doubt  of  his  •*abUity  to  make  it  better  at  a  fo- 
di^." 


Tbk  Caxtovs:  A  Family  PtorvKB,  By  Sir  E.  Balwer 
Lytton.  Complete  in  Two  Paita.  PaitL  NewYoik: 
Haqier  dc  Brothers. 

Roland  Cashbl,  By  CAerlMLeecr.  lUustratod.  Complde 
in  Two  Parte.  Part  1.  New  York :  Haiper  dt  Brothers. 

After  some  months  domination  in  the  empire  of  fiction,  the 
Belts  and  Mr.  Titmarah  have  given  place  to  the  old  n^mo^ 
and  once  more  "  the  author  of  Pelham**  and  the  volatile 
Harry  Lorreqoer  hoM  sway.  Bolwer,  however,  is  Bulwer 
**  with  adifierenoe,**  for  **  the  Castona**  ia  quite  unlike  any- 
thing we  have  seen  from  hie  pen.  It  is  more  carefiiUy  fin- 
ished than  his  fint  efforte,  though  with  not  so  much  of  plot, 
and  differs  altogether  from  his  latest  works,  (which  were 
skilfully  elaborated)  in  design.  <*  The  Caxtons**  is  a  seriee 
of  highly  graphic  and  agreeable  sketches  of  men  and  things, 
strung  together  in  a  manner  that  is  an  evident  imitation  of 
Tristem  Shandy. 

When  we  took  up  "  Roland  Cashel*'  we  were  greatly 
surprised  to  find  ourselves  in  company  with  a  select  circle 
of  piratical  blaek-Iegs  in  Sooth  America.  They  talk  Span* 
ish  and  play  at  monte.  Now,  thought  we,  for  a  novelty  in 
novels.    But  no  sooner  do  we  become  partially  acqoaintad 
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vkh  tbs  social  babiCs  and  mod*  of  life  of  that  rather  im- 
■onl  iCffioB,  than  RaUiid  Caahal,  (Um  nmuvaU  attftt  that 
Dr.  Levartakaa  lor  a  haro)  it  whisked  off  to  DnbKn,  there 
»ce  iliitiDg  and  foz-haatingat  the  rate  of  £17,000 
In  abort  •*  Roland  Caabel"  begins  to  figure  in  the 
that  all  Dr.  Lever's  heroee  have  figured  in  be- 
We  do  not  complain  of  this,  bowerer,  for  no  one 
has  a  greater  eosBmand  of  ineideot  than  Or.  Lever  and  no 
o»a  oajs  saMTter  things  in  the  progrsss  of  his  dialogue. 
We  look  for  the  second  part  with  intereat. 

Theae  novela  nwy  be  found  at  the  book  stors  of  A. 
Monia. 


1.  Wbat  J  Saw  in  CAuroRif ia  :  Being  the  Journal  of  a 
Tear,  dec.,  dec  in  the  years,  1846, 1847.  By  Edwin 
Ayaml,  Late  Alcalde  of  St.  Francisco.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  an  Appendix,  Containing  accounta  of  the  Gold 
Jlinaa,  dEc,  dec    Mew  Yoik:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Sl  Fovi  Months  ahon o  thk  Gold  Findixs  in  Cali- 
fOENiA :  Being  the  Diary  of  an  Ezpedttion  from  San 
F^anciaco  to  the  Gold  Distrieta.  By  /.  TyrwhiU  Bro9k$, 
ir.  D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co. 

3L  Tkb  Gold  Sbbvbb's  Manvai.  :  Being  a  practical  and 
instraetlTs  guide  to  all  peiaons  emigrating  to  the  newly 
diaeofeied  Gold  Regiona  of  California.  By  Dawid  T. 
Amttd,  Piofassor  of  Oeokigy,  King's  College^  London, 
sl0L    New  York :  D.  Appleton  de  Co. 

A.  Tbs  Califobnia  Gvidb  Book:  Comprising  Major 
EoMRj's  Overland  Journey  from  Fort  Leatenworth  to 
Sao  Diego,  and  Capt.  Fremont's  NsrratiTS  of  the  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  Ore- 
pm  and  North  California.  Ftom  Ofiiciai  Sources.  New 
Toik :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co. 

6w  Wbstber  Ambbxoa,  Including  California  and  Oregon, 
with  Mapa  of  those  Regions,  and  of  **  The  Sacramento 
TaHey,**  from  Actual  Surreys.  By  ChaHM  WOke^,  U. 
S.  N.t  Philadelphia,  Lea  dc  Blaaohaid. 

6L  Obboon  and  Calzpobnu  in  1848 :  By  J.  Qutnn  Thorn- 
ton, dtc,  dtc,  with  authentic  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  Gold  Mines,  &c.,  4cc  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York :  Harper  dc  Brothen. 


The  Meaera.  Appleton  hare  quite  distanced  all  their 
Bajghbooia  of  the  book  trade  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  pnbtieationa  on  California.  They  have  issued  indeed 
afl  sons  of  trsatisas,  in  mosKn  and  atitched  paper,  eon- 
tainiag  every  thing  that  it  is  at  all  desirable  to  know  about 
ear  new  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  and  a  great  deal  more 
besides,— despatches  of  commodores,  accounts  of  huge 
loBpa  of  the  precious  metal  beyond  anything  that  Aladdin 
saw  in  the  cave  of  the  genii,  and  statementa  which  tell  us 
how  fortonee  are  made  in  a  day  aad  how  one  young  gentle- 
sun  Bold  a  barrel  of  whiskey  for  $14,000 !  Some  of  tbeir 
books  are  valuable  for  the  information  they  give  of  the 
geography  of  the  country,  its  climate  and  agricultural  re- 
sourees.  We  are  glad  to  know  something  of  these  territo- 
ries beyond  the  mere  accounts  of  gold,  gold,  with  which 
every  newspaper  is  filled.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Bryant's 
narrative  and  the  work  of  Capt.  Wilkes  are  especially  use- 
ful, the  latter  being  accompanied  with  excellent  maps  of  the 
eountiy  from  actual  surveys.  Judge  Thornton's  volumes 
are  also  well  worth  reading,  in  the  bandaome  text  of  the 
Haipeis,  although  one  is  sooietimes  amused  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  aathof^  reflections. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  multitude  of  books  on  Ait  sub* 


ject  when  we  consider  that  the  attention  of  all  Christen- 
dom and  Heathenesse  is  now  dtreoted  to  the  rich  Sierras  of 
California.  The  wacra  Jitmet  of  the  Sacramento  has  smit* 
ten  **  mankind  from  China  lo  Peru."  Punch  itself  has  al* 
lowed  Lord  Brougham  a  respite  from  caricature,  and  instead 
of  weekly  reproductions  of  his  checked  breeches  and  hit 
remarkable  nose,  brings  out  prinU  of  the  gold-diggings  with  "* 
the  emigranu  that  are  flocking  thereto.  We  have  seen  it 
stated  that  at  a  recent  representation  of  Rabert  L»  DuMe, 
in  a  little  town  in  France  celebrated  for  its  white  wines 
and  ita  red  politics,  an  apology  was  made  for  the  abeence 
of  the  tenor,  who  was  to  sing  "  Ir'or  ut  wm  Chimen*'  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  gone  off  to  the  gold  regions.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Confucius  too  have  become  sensible  of  the  exis- 
tence of  enchanted  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  Oceanica,  the 
voice  of  the  miasionary  is  mute.  All  races  of  men,  indeed, 
however  divided  in  opinions  or  differing  in  physical  charao- 
teristics,  agree  with  the  fellow  in  Beranger's  song, 

"  Que  dans  mes  mains  pleuve  de  Tor, 

De  l*or, 

De  Tor, 
Et  j'en  fais  mon  affaire  V* 

How  this  auriferous  excitement  will  turn  out  at  last,  re- 
mains to  be  ^een,  but  we  venture  nothing  in  the  opinion 
that  those  nations  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
discovery  which  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  plodding  industiy 
and  commercial  enterprise,  unaffected  by  insane  schemes 
of  boarding  up  masses  of  the  shining  ore. 

To  those  of  our  fellow  citisens  who  would  learn  the  eta- 
tiatics  of  the  gold  countiy  or  who  design  visiting  it,  we 
commend  these  publications,  which  may  be  found  at  all  the 
bookstores  of  our  city. 


HisTOBT  or  Hannibal  thb  Cabtbaoinun.  By  Jmet6 
Abbott.  With  Engravings.  New  York:  Haiper  and 
Brotheis.    Publishers. 

Mr.  Abbott  deserves  and  will  receive  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  two  important  classes  of  society  for  his  series  of 
elementsiy  historical  works.  The  juvenile  poftion  will 
thank  him  again  and  again  for  telling  the  stories  of  great 
captains  and  fairqueene  in  plain  words,  such  as  fit  eventa 
and  characters  upon  the  youthful  mind.  Parents  and  teach- 
eia  (whom  we  regard  as  the  other  class)  will  thank  bim  for 
investing  with  interest  those  studies  from  which  children 
generally  are  repelled  by  the  stiff  etyle  of  the  booka  in 
which  they  are  presented. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  all  about  Hannibal,  the 
great  Carthaginian,  how  he  uiged  hie  elephanta  over  the 
Alps,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Cannae  andaent  bosM  bosh- 
els  of  rings  from  the  fingers  of  the  Romsn  knighu  slain 
there,  together  with  the  subsequent  incidents  of  his  life.  It 
is  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated. 

It  ia  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Essay  on  thb  Union  or  CHirBcn  and  Statb.  By  Bap- 
tui  WrhihaUy  Nod,  M.  A.  New  York :  Harper  dc 
Brothers.    1849. 

This  book  from  the  pen  of  a  smmI  celebrated  English  di- 
vine, has  created  an  unparalleled  eensation  in  fi!aglaBd,  di* 
recting  publio  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  Eetabtishment 
and  causing  the  High  Church  party  to  offer  a  prise  for  the 
best  refutation  of  its  arguments.  The  author  attacks  the 
Union  of  Church  and  Statt  on  political  grounds,  and  draws 
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upon  the  Old  and  New  TMUmenta  to  prove  it  untcripiaral. 
He  proceeda  to  ahow  the  baleful  ioflueDce  of  the  union 
upon  true  religion,  aubjecting  pioua  diaaentera  to  diaabilitiea 
and  nurturing  within  the  pale  of  the  eatabliahed  faith,  a  aet 
of  fox-hunting  paraona,  fond  of  whiat  and  half-and-half, 
who  preach  their  neighbora'  aerroona  and  love  their  neigh- 
bora'  wives.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  volume  ia  de- 
voted  to  aome  auggestiona  with  regard  to  a  more  fervid  re- 
vival and  extenaion  of  religion. 

Mr.  Noel  will  meet  with  little  favor,  we  apprehend,  at 
the  handa  of  ihoae  who  wield  or  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the 
EaUbliehed  Church,  but  the  disintereated  piety  which  haa 
induced  him  to  resign  the  eaae  and  emolument  of  a  Rec- 
torahip  under  a  aystom  he  disapproved,  will  not  fail  to  en- 
anie  him  the  reapect  of  all  and  will  doobileaa  lend  addi- 
tional aanction  to  hia  viewa. 

The  volume  ia  a  neat  octavo,  and  may  be  found  at  the 
bookstore  of  A.  Morris. 


A  Catiohxsm  or  tbb  Steam  En  gins.  Illustrative  of 
the  Scientific  Principlea  upon  which  ita  operation  de- 
pends, and  the  Practical  Details  of  its  structure,  in  ito 
application  to  Minea,  Mills,  Stoam  Navigation  and  Rail- 
ways. By  John  Bwnu,  C  jB.,  editor  of  a  Tieatiae  on 
the  Stoam  Engine,  by  the  Artiaan  Club.  From  the  laat 
London  edition.    New  York ;  D.  Appleton  dc  Co. 

Tbia  valuable  work  la  supplemental,  and  to  aome  extent, 
introductory,  to  a  more  lengthy  treatise  on  the  same  aub- 
ject  by  the  aame  author.  It  embodiea  in  the  form  of  quea- 
tiona  and  answers  all  that  can  be  aaidof  the  Steam  Engine 
with  ita  application  to  varioua  kinds  of  maehineiy.  The 
work  ia  cheapi  well-printod  and  of  convenient  aise  for  the 
pocket. 

It  aiay  be  obtained  of  N&sh  &  Woodhooae. 


bera  and  the  '*  Catalogue  of  Britiah  Aothora,**  with  spirit- 
ed commenta  on  each  age  or  acbool  of  lettera.  We  ven* 
ture  nothing  in  aaying  that  the  viewa  of  many  of  our  mod- 
em authors,  who  are  wedded  to  the  Gennans,  would  be 
conaiderably  modified  by  a  careful  perusal  of  thia  volume 
in  connection  with  Sir  Henry  Ellia'a  admirable  chapters 
on  Literature  in  the  Pictorial  Hiatory  of  England.  We 
believe  that  the  treasures  of  our  own  tongue  are  inferior 
to  tboae  of  no  modern  language  and  we  are  pleased  to  aee 
so  excellent  a  volume  to  sustain  our  opinion. 
It  ia  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co. 


Narbatitb  or  th«  Latb  Ezpeditiom  to  the  0bad 
Sba.  From  A  Diary  by  one  of  the  Party.  Edited  by 
Edward  P.  MtmtagWt  dec.  dec.  dec.  Philadelphia :  Carey 
and  Hart. 

This  is  a  volume  of  some  pretension,  with  an  attractire 
title,  and  rather  flaahy  exterior.  Thoee  who  buy  i^  how- 
ever,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  it  a  faithful  "  narrative 
of  the  late  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea"  will  be  moat  egre- 
giously  disappointed.  It  aeema  to  have  been  gotten  op  by  tbe 
publishers  on  the  principle  that  "  a  book'a  a  book  although 
there  ia  nothing  in  it,*'  to  take  advantage  of  public  curioaity 
which  ia  now  life  with  regard  to  the  late  remarkable  voy- 
age of  Lieut.  Lynch,  and  also  (we  cannot  help  thinking)  to 
foieatall  his  work  on  the  santie  subject,  now  in  the  praaa  Qf 
Lea  &  Blanchard.  BuCoor  gallant  oommander  ia  notto  be 
thua  treated,  and  we  predict  that  thia  attempt  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  his  aaila  will  prove  quite  ineffectual,  or,  ia 
other  woids,  that  his  9aU$  will  only  be  the  larger  in  conne- 
quence.  Mr.  Montague'a  book  is  certainly  not  the  book 
which  public  expectation  demands. 


TBI  LiTiRABT  Ambrxgan.    O.  P.  Qoackenbos,  Proprie- 
tor.   New  York. 

Having  taken  oocaaion  to  commend  this  literary  enter- 
priae,  when  it  waa  first  entered  upon,  we  have  seen  with 
great  regret  in  the  number  for  March  24th,  a  moat  diacred- 
itable  plagiariam.  The  editor  haa  thought  proper  to  put 
forth  aa  original  the  veiy  striking  translation  from  the  French 
of  Pierre  Chevalier,  entitled  "  The  Statue  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria/*— which  waa  contributed  to  this  magaxine  for  January, 
1848,  by  Miss  Maiy  £•  Lee  of  Cbarleaton,  S.  C.  The  two 
reraiona  are  the  aame  in  every  particular,  verbatim  «t  hUr- 
atim^  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  Literary  Ameri- 
ican  the  name  of  the  tranalator  ia  abridged  to  the  initials, 
M.  E.  L.,  and  the  residence  altogether  omitted.  We  can 
aubmit  with  a  pretty  good  grace  to  "  appropriations,**  (we 
use  the  mildest  term,)  of  our  property  by  certain  monthlies 
and  weeklies,  whose  offences  in  thia  particular  are  notori- 
ous, but  we  are  sorry  to  see  so  respectable  a  p^>er  as  the 
Literary  American  reduced  to  such  expedients.  We  trust 
the  matter  was  the  result  of  inadvertence  and  we  respect- 
fully aak  an  explanation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  (^uackenboa. 


OuTLiNKB  or  EzfOLisH  LiTBiATiTRB.  By  Thonuu  B. 
iSkaw,  B.  A.,  Profeaaor  of  Engliah  Literature  in  the  Im- 

.  penal  Alexandria  Lyceum  of  St.  Petersburg.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1849. 

A  delightful  treatiae  on  the  beat  of  subjecta,  aomething 
betwian  the  *'  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature"  by  Cham- 


HxETORTor  Martlaicd  ;  From  ita  firataettlement  in  1634 
to  the  year  1848.  By  Jamu  MeSJuny^  Baltimore, 
Printed  and  Published  by  John  Murphy.    1849. 

The  numerous  volumes  of  history  which  have  appeared 
during  two  or  three  yean  paat,  drawn  from  the  annala  of 
the  Statea  of  our  Union,  attest  an  increased  and  gratifying 
attention  to  thia  branch  of  reaearch.  The  work  before  ua 
ia  a  well-written  and  well-digested  nanative  of  eventa  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Maryland,  from  the  landing  of 
the  Cal  verto  to  the  preaent  time.  We  have  no  room  to  enlarge 
upon  ita  merita  here,  but  would  recommend  thoae  who  de- 
aire  an  excellent  history  of  Maryland  to  procure  it  at  once. 

It  haa  reached  ua  through  J.  W.  Randolph  6i  Co. 


Collrctxons  or  thr  Grorou  Historical  Socibtt. 

Volume  IIL    Part  L 

We  are  indebted  to  our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  I.  E  Tefit, 
whoae  seal  in  historical  reaearch  haa  made  his  name  well- 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  a  copy  of  thia  use- 
ful publication.  The  present  number  oontaina  a  vast  deal 
of  curious  and  valuable  information  with  regard  to  tlie 
"  Creek  Country"  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  Georgia,  taken 
from  MSS.  of  the  late  Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkina,  the 
earliest  Agent  of  the  United  Siatea  for  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Society  is  indebted  for  the  use  of  these  MSS.  to  Mr.  Tefit 
iu  Corresponding  Secretary,  under  whose  guidance  the 
Institution  itself  haa  attained  a  proud  eminence  among  the 
scientific  corporationa  of  America. 
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I  wish  it  every  success;  and  my  only  fear  is,  that  it  may  not  meet  as  full  success  with  the  |>nl>lic 
as  it  deserves.     I  shall  be  glad  to  be  a  subscriber.     I  am,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  yonrst 

JOSEPH  STORY. 
'     Camhridgt,  April  24,  1844. 

Dear  Sir, — I  approve  very  much  of  the  plan  of  your  work,  to  be  published  weekly,  under  tiie 
title  of  the  "  Living  Age  :"  and  if  it  be  conducted  with  the  intelligence,  spirit  and  taste  that  tbe 
prospectus  indicates,  (of  which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,)  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  popular  periodicals  of  the  day. 

I  wish  it  abundant  success,  and  that  my  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  subscribers.  Yours,  very 
respectfully,  JAMES  KENT. 

New  York,  7th  May,  1844. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  selection  fVom  the  highest  foreign  journals,  if  conducted  with  discrimina- 
tion and  taste,  might  have  a  very  favorable  iutlueuce  on  our  reading  community,  deluged  as  it  id, 
with  periodical  and  other  pubHcations,  which  have  little  to  recoramend  thom  but  their  cheapness. 
I  have  looked  occasionally  into  the  Magazine  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Littell,  and  I  have  little 
doubt,  from  the  capacity  he  showed  in  that  selection,  that  he  would  compile  a  magazine,  from  tiie 
sources  indicated  in  his  prospectus,  that  would  furnish  a  healthy  and  most  agreeable  banquet  to  tb«» 
reader*  Believe  me,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

Boston^  May,  1844. 

From  the  specimens  that  the  public  has  seen,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Littell  is  able  to 
make,  from  the  mass  of  contemporary  literature,  instructive  and  interesting  selections.  I  "wish 
tou  saccess,  with  all  my  heart.  Yours,  very  truly, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  never  seen  any  similar  publication  of  equal  merit;  and  I  heartily  wish  Ibr 
it  that  wide  success  it  deserves,  as  a  most  agreeable  and  useful  selection  from  that  vast  mass  of 
the  current  periodical  literature  of  our  time,  which  has  grown  to  such  importance  that  none  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence,  and  few  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  what  it  is  constantly  sending 
forth  to  the  world.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  consider  me  a  regular  sabscriber  to  the  LiTing  Age 
from  the  beginning.  Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  TICKNOB* 

Boston,  6th  August,  1844. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  upon  the  success  of  the  Livmg^ 
Age,  which  has  been  well  deserved  by  the  great  cleverness  shown  in  its  management.  It  has  been 
a  welcome  visiter  to  my  family,  always  giving  us  a  variety  of  instructive  and  pleasant  reading. 
Indeed,  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  it,  is  that  it  gives  too  much  weekly — a  faolt  which  those 
of  more  leisure  than  myself,  will  not  be  likely  to  find.  Yours,  very  truly, 

GEO.  W.  BETHUNE. 

Philadelphia,  October  29th,  1844. 

WASinifOTOpr,  27th  December,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  this  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehea- 
sion  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in  the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age. 

J.  Q.  ADAMS. 

To  insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  all  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

E.  LITTELL  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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NEW    WORK. 

In  our  next  number,  we  shall  commence  the  publication  of 
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from  the  pen  of  a  Southern  gentleman  of  high  literary  qualifications.  Persons  intend- 
ing to  subscribe  on  the  first  of  July  next,  will  be  furnished  with  the  June  number, 
containing  the  conmiencement  of  the  Novel,  gratuitously.  It  will  be  weU  for  them  to 
send  in  their  names  at  once. 

Editors  friendly  to  the  Messenger,  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  this  notice  one  con- 
spicuous insertion  in  their  columns.  ^ 

GENERAL  COLLECTORS  FOR  THE  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

Was.  Gouldin,  General  Agent  ami  Collector  for  Virginia. 

Thomas  L.  Jones  is  our  General  Collector  for  the  States  of  Miasissippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana. 

Israel  E.  James,  is  our  General  Travelling  Agent,  for  the  following  States,  District  of  Columbia,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Marylnnd,  North  Carolina,  &outh  Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas— a5sisied  by  James  f^.  Whipple,  Wm.  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  Jc^  B,  Weld,  T.  S.  Waterman,  R. 
A.  Henry,  John  Collins,  James  Deering,  and  Isaac  D.  Guyer. 

Hennr  M.  Lewis,  is  our  General  Agent,  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

C.  W.  Jaraev,  is  our  General  Collector,  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Miehinin,  niinois  and  Miasoari;  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa— assisted  by  James  R.  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  E.  Y.  Jennings,  T.  G.  Smith,  and  Frederick  J.  Hawee. 
Mr.  C.  W.  James  also  makes  a  Fall  trip  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  DistHct  of  Columbia. 

Eli  M.  Stevenson,  General  Collector  for  Kentucky,  and  apecially  aathorised  to  solicit  new  subscriptions. 

Wm.  Wertenbaker  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  our  authorised  agent  for  the  county  of  Albemarle,  Va. 

Addison  A.  Bell,  of  Ala.,  ia  authorised  to  procure  New  Subscribersi 

J.  F.  Stanton  ia  authorised  to  ptocure  New  Subscribers  for  the  Messenger,  generally. 

Rer.  K.  Morris,  Mount  Sylvan,  Miss.,  is  authorised  to  Collect  and  procure  New  Subscribers  for  the  Messenger. 

J.  W.  B.  Garrett,  is  authorised  to  procure  New  Sii!>o.  rubers  for  the  Messenge 
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ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 

BT  A&BOft  YirMt  X8^. 

If  tlM  foUowmg  pages  shonld  not  be  fband  to 
poeaew  that  iaterest  for  the  public,  which  is  re- 
qniaite  for  their  admiMion  into  your  valuable 
joamal;  or  lA  being  there  published  through 
ymar  eouiteef  ,  they  should  not  be  favorably  es- 
tm«ed  by  your  judkious  readers^  the  result  would 
ba  axtTODiely  mortifying  to  my  sensibility.  And 
ikia*  su%  woaM  be  the  effect,  not  so  much  of 
woonded  pride,  for  a  modest  estimate  of  my  own 
taiants  has  ever  been  one  of  my  characteristic 
distiBctioiis ;  but  of  cUsappointment  in  my  efforts 
to  aid  in  the  culture  and  development  of  the 
■MMt  lovely  of  £artfa*s  productions,  the  spring 
bads  and  blossoms  of  womanhind. 

No  other  motive,  indeed,  could  have  prevailed 
with  me  to  enter  the  field  of  literature,  at  my 
panod  of  life,  unskilled  as  I  am  in  what  may  be 
caUed  the  science  and  art  of  mental  horticulture. 
Bat  I  have  been  persuaded  by  the  solicitations 
of  fnends,  thata  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
rritk  polite  society,  as  well  m  foreign  capitals 
and  eoarts,  as  in  the  circles  of  oar  own  country, 
joined  to  my  habitual  association  with,  devotion 
to,  and  study  ot,  the  most  fascinating  of  the  other 
sex,  has  fitted  me,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  im- 
port naefhl  advice  to  the  young  sisterhood,  now 
entering  upon  the  untried  scenes  of  the  world. 
I>  am  soUdttNU  to  repay,  in  the  only  way  now 
left  to  me,  some  part  of  the  obligations  I  owe  to 
thMr  predecessors ;  and  if  the  performance  should 
not  correspond  to  the  expectations  of  those  who 
have  encouraged  the  attempt,  I  trust  to  meet 
with  some  indulgence,  not  only  on  account  of 
my  laudable  design,  but  in  consideration  of  my 
having  foregone  the  accustomed  aids  of  natund 
grace  and  elocution,  which  contribute  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  polished  conversation,  and  which 
I  have  been  accounted  to  possess  to  an  enviable 
d^proe. 

The  yoong  lady  who  makes  her  debut  in  the 
world  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure,  is  generally 
oecupied  with  one,  or  both,  of  two  greatobjects — 
to  wit — to  secure  the  admiration  and  homage  of 
our  sex,  and  to  form  an  advairtageous  alManca  with 
some  fovored  suitor,  before  the  daae  of  her  day 
of  triumph.  Very  few  succeed  in  attaining  both 
the  glittering  prise,  and  the  substantial  reward, 
af  feminine  ambttioa.    Too  many,  alaa!  fail  to 


make  sure  of  either ;  but,  like  the  unlucky  sporta- 
man,  who  fires  right  and  left  to  no  purpose  at 
the  retreating  covey,  she  is  left  to  deplore  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  caps  and  powder,  without 
the  satisfaction  of  displaying  a  single  feather  of 
the  birds  so  long  and  anxiously  pursued.  Some, 
indeed,  convert  themselves  into  human  revolvers, 
and  go  off,  in  rapid  succession,  with  random 
shots  at  every  point  in  the  compass :  but,  not- 
withstanding much  noise  and  smoke,  the  aim  of 
these  weapons  is  too  unsteady^  and  their  range 
too  short,  to  be  effective,  without  the  help  of  ex- 
traordinary accident. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  few  are  so  for- 
tunate aa  to  attain  both  of  the  great  aims  of  fe- 
male ambition.  She,  who  is  followed  and  courted 
by  a  multitude  of  admirers,  is  not  often  to  bo 
envied  in  her  choice  of  a  protector  for  life.  There 
is  much  wisdom  in  proverbs.  We  are  told  by 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift :  and  we  are  often  reminded  of  the 
homely  illustration,  the  heroine  of  which,  after 
fastidiously  rejecting  all  the  straight  canes  in  the 
forest,  is  at  last  obliged  to  be  coQtent  with  a 
crooked  stick,  picked  up  at  the  end  of  it. 

And  there  are  causes  obvious  enough,  which 
conduce  to  this  result.  The  love  of  admiration 
IB  an  appetite  which  grows  by  indulgence,  and 
which,  like  other  morbid  appetites,  seelH  gratifi- 
cation, rather  in  the  quantity,  than  tbs  quality  of 
itB  food.  The  belle  of  the  day  is  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  fops  and  flatterers,  whose 
only  chance  of  attracting  notice  ia  to  flourish  in 
the  sphere  which  her  presence  iHunrines.  The 
rules  of  social  intercourse  oblige  her  to  receive 
them  civilly:  while  policy  and  convenience 
prompt  her  to  encourage  them  by  particular 
marks  of  favor  and  condescension.  They  are 
useful — ^these  exquisites — in  their  way.  They 
can  handle  a  fan,  or  a  bouquet — they  can  regis- 
ter engagements  for  the  quadriUe — select  a  box 
at  the  opera — ^have  a  pretty  taste  in  jeweky  and 
costly  books — and  sometimes  sport  fine  horses  in 
a  new-fangled  and  dasbmg  equipage.  Some 
can  trill  opera  airs  melodiously  from  beneath  a 
well-dyed  moustache :  and  many  more  are  skil- 
ful in  die  foreign  dances,  which  display  to  such 
advantage  the  voluptuous  elegance  of  form- 
Now  it  seldom  happens  that  a  young  man  of 
solid  merit  is  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in 
these  arts  of  the  peiit  mUtrt.  Some  paasesssnch 
happy  quickness  and  versatility  as  to  acquire  a 
competentshare  of  graces  and  aecompfishments. 
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without  sacrifieing  the  more  important  ohjects  of 
manly  pursuit.  But  these  are  few  in  number :  and 
even  they  cannot  afford  to  waste  day  after  day,  in 
dancing  attendance  upon  female  caprice,  and 
offering  fresh  incense  at  the  shrine  of  female 
vanity.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
are  destined  to  future  usefulness  and  honor,  are 
eclipsed  in  the  saion  by  the  ephemeral  butterflies 
of  fashion.  The  reigning  beauty,  who  must  con- 
trive to  bestow  a  smile,  a  word,  or  a  playful  tap 
of  her  fan,  upon  each  of  half  a  hundred  admi- 
rers, has  not  time  to  discover  and  appreciate  the 
real  worth  of  the  two  or  three,  who  are  alone 
worth  knowing.  They  have  gold  en6ugh  to  fur- 
nish out  a  myriad  of  their  rivals :  but  it  is  not 
wrought  into  the  tasteful  and  fantastic  shapes, 
which  the  eye  of  beauty  loves  to  rest  upon. 

Lost  in  a  crowd  of  competitors  whom  they 
despise — perhaps  mortified  by  the  sense  of  de- 
feat— ^tfaey  return,  widi  increased  zeal,  to  labor 
and  to  study.  In  time,  they  meet  with  more 
congenial  spirits — ^Women  who,  in  the  absence  of 
beauty  and  wealth,  and  of  the  frivolous  crowd 
which  these  attract,  have  developed  the  higher 
qualities  of  their  nature,  acquired  a  just  estimate 
of  themselves  and  others,  and  become  fit  for  the 
companionship  of  intelligent  and  high-minded 
men.  And  thus  it  turns  out,  that  the  belle  of 
many  seasons,  admonished  by  her  mirror  that  she 
has  already  passed  from  the  spring  time  of  life 
into  its  summer,  bestows  herself  reluctantly  upon 
some  veteran  dangler,  whom  she  has  twenty 
times  rejected :  while  the  true  prizes  of  the  mat- 
rimonial scheme  fall  to  the  lot  of  their  less  bril- 
liant contemporaries. 

My  fair  readers  cannot  fail  to  understand  the 
lesson  I  would  teach.  If  they  prefer  solid  hap- 
piness to  short-lived  triumph — ^if  they  desire,  as 
a  husband,  the  man  of  worth  and  character,  rath- 
er than  the  well-bred  and  agreeable  coxcomb — 
they  must  sacrifice  the  homage  of  the  many  for 
the  respect  of  the  few, — must  be  content  with 
less  flattery,  and  truer  worship. 

So  much  by  way  of  general  admonition :  a  few 
particulars  occur  to  me,  as  worthy  of  notice  in 
detail. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of  mental 
improvement.  The  subject  has  been  so  often 
and  so  well  discussed,  that  every  body  yields  a 
ready  assent  to  the  claims  of  its  advocates,  al- 
though every  body  does  not  act  up  to  the  convic- 
tions so  expressed.  A  large  proportion  of  pa- 
rents are  much  more  solicitous  on  the  score  of 
accomplishments,  than  of  mental  discipline  and 
us^ul  acquirement.  Professors,  (for  there  are 
no  teachers  now-a-days,)  of  music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, of  dancing,  and  other  ornamental 
arts,  take  precedence  of  all  other  instructors. 
^'^xt  in  rank  are  the  lecturers  on  mineralogy  and 


metaphyncs,  botany  and  political  economy,  anmt* 
omy,  hydrostatics,  natural  history,  and  the  En- 
cydopoMlia  in  general.  After  dieae,  come  the 
masters  of  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  the 
mother  tongue  excepted :  and  so  much  is  the 
young  mind  engrossed  with  the  greater  studies, 
that  it  seldom  has  room  for  more  French  and 
Italian,  than  will  mifiice  to  carry  them  through 
a  chanson  or  a  bravura.  As  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetict  to  say  nothing  of  needlework 
and  other  domestic  knowledge,  they  are  obsolete 
branches  :  if  learned  at  all,  they  are  either  pick- 
ed up  by  chance,  or  forced  upon  the  pupil  in 
after  life  by  that  stem  monitress.  Necessity. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  education  comj^- 
ted — our  young  ladies  can  repeat  Racine  or 
Daqte,  with  more  than  French  volnbility,  more 
than  Italian  softness — they  have  revolved  through 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  gathered  a 
great  many  hard  words  in  their  orbit ;  more  than 
all,  Aey  can  dance,  sing  and  play  with  an  ex- 
cellence surpassing  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
their  respected  parents. 

AccomplishmentB  are  very  desirable  things  to 
possess :  a  word  or  two  upon  the  use  of  them. 

The  legitimate  use  of  accomplishments,  (so 
far  as  others  are  concerned,)  is  to  contribute  to 
the  entertainment  of  festive  or  social  assemblies. 
For  this  reason,  the  subjects  chosen  for  their  dis- 
play, ought  to  be  such  as  the  majority,  at  least, 
of  the  company  can  understand  and  enjoy.  A 
discourse  on  astronomy,  or  a  lesson  in  crewel 
work,  would  doubtless  be  highly  interesting  to 
some  individuals,  who  might  be  found  at  a  lairge 
party.  But  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  either  of 
these  would  be  an  intolerable  bore  to  the  rest  of 
the  company,  ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  to,  the 
subject  under  discussion.  And  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  same  rule  may  very  justly  be  applied  to 
the  exercise  of  musical  and  other  talents,  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Some  part  of  the  au- 
ditory will,  probably,  be  qualified,  by  means  of  an 
educated  ear,  to  appreciate  the  refined  and  elabo- 
rate music  of  the  Genu  an  and  Italian  schools— 
to  admire  the  artistic  skill,  and  the  physical  pow- 
er, which  enable  the  fair  vocalist  to  overcome 
the  studied  diflScuhies  of  the  opera — ^vibrating  for 
five  minutes,  like  a  hovering  hawk,  over  the  trem- 
bling heads  of  two  innocent  notes,  and  anon  leap- 
ing, like  Byron's  live  thunder, 

**Froin  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among  !** 

Many  more  will  affect  to  be  enchanted,  because 
they  would  fain  be  esteemed  amateun.  ^*Bra- 
ya" — "  bravissima" — ^may  resound  on  all  sides, 
as  the  *' hear— hear!*'  and  the  ** great  applause," 
are  thrown  in  by  the  friends  of  a  candidate,  when 
he  harangues  at  the  hustings.  Of  course,  no 
signs  or  sounds  of  discontent  will  be  seen  or 
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Iwud.  Bat,  ater  all,  the  great  maas  of  liatea- 
enbear  witb  DMNne  patience  than  pleaanre.  They 
4o  aec  e^Biprehend,  and  their  sympathies  are  un- 
teaehed.  The  highest  triumph  of  song  is,  at  the 
name  time,  to  charm  the  senses,  and  subdue  the 
heart.  To  this  end  poetic  sentiment,  pathos, 
and  natural  feeling,  must  unite  with  the  power 
of  mdody.  And  if  the  words  be  those  of  an 
unknown  tongue — or  a  fiat  and  insipid  transla- 
tien  of  some  foreign  i^apsody — if  the  music  be 
of  that  artificial  character,  which  requires  for  its 
eiQoyment  a  particular  study,  training,  and  ac- 
quired taste — the  performance  must  fail  of  its 
due  effect  upon  most  of  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark,  that  those, 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating,  are  most  likely 
to  be  fastidious  critics,  even  in  their  own  despite. 
They  have  heard  much  of  this  kind  of  music — 
they  are  familiar  with  the  style  and  manner,  the 
execution  and  expression,  of  the  ngnoras  who 
have  conferred  celebrity  on  the  favorite  airs  of 
the  opera.  They  cannot  choose  but  remember 
Madame  Bishop  and  Tedesco,  and  the  compari- 
son will  scarcely  bo  advantageous  to  their  imlta- 
ton  in  society.  Perhaps,  if  the  critic  be  very 
good  natnred,  the  opinion  may  be  suppressed : 
hut  the  desire  of  showing  off  one's  taste  and  judg- 
ment is  very  seducing ;  and  if  the  critic  chance  to 
have  a  singing  niece  or  daughter«.or  happen  to 
be  a  rival  herself — ^the  temptation  to  detract  is 
irresistible. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  proscribing  all 
the  music  of  continental  Europe.  Perhaps  no 
nation  is  without  its  share  of  music,  whose 
power  will  be  every  where  felt  and  acknowledged. 
And,  certainly,  this  must  be  true,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  of  those  countries  where  it  has  been  so 
highly  cultivated.  English  composers  have  often 
transplanted  and  naturalized  the  flowers  of  for- 
eign melody,  and  fed  them  with  waters  from  the 
**well  of  English  undefiled :"  nor  can  our  obli- 
gations be  denied,  untU  we  forget  **  Away  with 
Melancholy,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  '*Hope 
lohl  a  Flattering  Tale,"  ''Moore's  National  Melo- 
dies," and  the  thousand  rich  exotics  that  we  have 
borrowed  from  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  taught 
to  flourish  on  our  own  soil.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wild  beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  Scottish 
muse  was  recognized  by  Beethoven,  the  great 
master  of  Germany :  and  he  did  not  disdain  to 
employ  his  genius,  in  reducing  her  unwritten  mel- 
odies to  the  printed  score,  and  adding  the  finish 
of  consummate  art  to  the  unstudied  grace  of  na- 
ture. Lotus  then  be  neither  ungrateful  debtors,  nor 
servile  dependants.  Let  us  cherish  the  music  of 
our  ancestors,  Scotch,  Irish,  English — aye,  and 
Welsh  also,  for  though  little  known  to  us,  they 
are  near  of  kin.  From  these  sources  we  derive 
our  law%  our  customs,  our  mannenh  and  our  lit- 


erature ;  with  all  of  which,  and  especially  the 
last,  our  taste  for  melody  has  been  transmitted, 
in  intimate  connexion.  Let  us  adopt  whatever 
we  find  good  in  the  lays  of  other  lands — ^what- 
ever wakes  '*  the  soul  of  music"  within  us,  and 
appeals  with  true  eloquence  to  the  heart — not 
those  laborious  efforts  of  skill  which  convert  the 
human  voice  into  a  mere  organ  of  sound,  and 
simply  astonish  us,  by  the  marvellous  extent,  to 
which  they  can  task  the  powers  of  the  instrument. 
The  criterion — the  touchstone — ^is  at  hand-  Mo- 
liere,  it  is  said,  always  read  his  comedies  to  his 
housekeeper,  and  augured  the  success  or  failure 
of  particular  scenes,  from  the  sympathy  or  in- 
difference of  the  old  woman.  We  may  resort 
to  a  standard,  somewhat  higher  indeed,  but  not 
dissimilar.  Whatever  is  acceptable  to  the  great 
body  of  educated  people — ^whether  educated  by 
books,  or  by  intercourse  with  others — whatever 
moves  their  sympathy,  and  attracts  their  liking — 
is  almost  sure  to  possess  real  merit,  and  to  be 
eiyoyed  even  by  the  most  refined  amateur.  And 
on  the  contrary,  those  songs,  which  are  com- 
mended only  by  technical  critics,  professional 
musicians,  and  travelled  pretenders  to  science 
and  ban  ton — however  well  they  may  be  received 
by  the  select  few — will  be  little  admired  by  the 
untaught  multitude,  a  multitude  embracing  by 
far  the  larger  pontion  of  our  families,  friends  and 
intimate  acquaintance. 

What  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  sing- 
ing might  be  repeated,  to  some  extent,  in  rela- 
tion to  instrumental  music.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  tendency,  in  this  direction,  is 
much  weaker.  To  master  the  complicated  and 
rapid  passages  of  Herz,  Czemy  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen with  crooked  names,  requires  an  amount 
of  severe  and  long  continued  practice,  which 
discourages  most  pupils.  And  I  am  not  sure, 
but  their  industry  needs  to  be  stimulated,  quite  as 
much  as  their  taste  to  be  corrected.  The  best  in- 
strumental music  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in 
the  compositions  of  Italy,  Germany  and  France. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  English  school, 
we  have  no  other.  For  the  most  part,  young 
ladies  rest  satisfied  with  the  achievement  of  light 
waltzes,  polkas  and  the  like:  pleasant  trifles 
enough,  but  not  comparable  to  the  rich  varia- 
tions, spirited  overtures,  and  full  concertos  of  the 
same  schools.  Porhaps  I  may  be  met  here  with 
my  own  objection — that  these  pieces  would  not 
be  relished  by  the  miyority,  whom  I  have  chosen 
as  critics.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  many  se- 
lections could  be  made,  which  would  favorably 
impress  even  the  untutored  ear,  and  become  pop- 
ular, as  soon  as  they  were  known. 

The  dance!  ••  Lightly  tread!  *tis  hallowed 
ground."  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  stepped  into  it, 
for  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  my  footing,  and  am 
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•omewhat  apprehensiye  that  I  may  be  conpelled 
to  «<walk  SpamBh."  There  are  difficuhiet  on 
all  sides.  It  is  clear,  we  ean  never  go  baek  to 
the  Highland  Fling,  die  StraAespey,  or  the  Irish 
Planxty.  We  should  be  as  little  at  home  in 
thenr,  as  if  we  had  got  into  the  plate  armor  of 
Froissart;  or  the  raffs  and  farthingales  of  qneen 
Bess.  Nay,  even  more  recent  fashions  are  long 
since  obsolete.  Where  be  now  the  country 
dance  {contn-dcttue)^  the  Minuet  de  la  cour  and 
the  Gavotte  de  Vestris  ?  Vanished — nfl  vanished ! 
Even  the  cotillon,  stigraatised  by  the  Spectator 
as  an  outlandish  and  indecent  exhibition,  has 
survived  the  r^roach  of  its  youth,  and  acquired 
a  respectable  character,  as  it  grew  too  old  for  the 
times.  The  quadrille  has  succeeded — the  waltz — 
the  masurka — the  polka — ^the  redowa — ^and  what 
new  figure  may  be  in  the  ascendant,  when  these 
pages  shall  have  attained  the  dignity  of  print,  no 
man,  or  woman,  can  foretell.  It  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  with  confidence  on  the  politics  of 
France,  the  aAiape  of  a  bonnet,  the  tie  of  a  cravat, 
or  the  cut  of  a  caper,  longer  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  last  steamer  has  been  telegraphed. 
Such  being  the  tumultuous  agitations  of  this  class 
of  public  affairs,  I  may  well  be  excused  from  at- 
tempting to  lay  down  any  specific  laws  for  the 
dance.  There  is  a  general  principle,  however, 
which  should  be  of  universal  application,  and  of 
lasting  influence,  through  every  change  of  fashion. 
Dancing  is  said  to  be  the  poetry  of  motion. 
Like  other  poetry,  it  is  capable  of  portraying  a 
great  variety  of  feelings,  some  of  which  might 
perhaps  be  omitted,  with  no  great  detriment  to 
the  public  morals.  The  peasant's  rejoicing  at 
May  Day  or  Harvest  Home — the  stem  and  sav- 
age hate  of  the  Indian  brave  on  his  war  path — 
the  innocent  and  frolic  glee  of  childhood — the 
voluptuous  ahandon  of  Eastern  dancing  girls — 
all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  feelings,  find  ready 
and  forcible  expression  in  the  dance.  Its  char- 
acter and  expression,  therefore,  are  the  thmgs  to 
be  determined :  and  upon  these  depend  the  ques- 
tion of  its  propriety.  If  a  young  lady  finds, 
either  in  her  own  consciousness,  or  in  her  obser- 
vation of  others,  that  a  fashionable  dance  calk 
up  any  thought  or  feeling,  which  she  would  blush 
to  acknowledge,  for  her  at  least  that  dance  is 
improper.  Nor  will  she  act  unwisely,  if,  even 
widiont  such  experience  of  her  own,  she  yields 
to  the  objections  or  the  prejudices  of  those,  whose 
ifiterest  in  her  confers  the  right  to  advise.  It  is 
better  to  forego  pleasure  and  admiration,  than  to 
purchase  them  at  the  cost  of  even  the  least  por- 
tion of  the  respect  which  is  her  due.  What  is 
innocent  in  itself  may  become  odious  through 
the  license  of  others,  and  deserve  to  be  shunned 
BO  less,  than  if  the  vice  had  been  inherent.  These 
anggSftioBa  leave  a  wide  margin*  as  the  mer- 


chants say,  for  the  exercise  of 
tion.  That  discretion  must  neeeasafily  atlaeii 
to  every  question  of  morality  and  pffopritty :  to 
none  more  especially,  than  to  one  which  tanm 
upon  considenMions  of  deUcaey,  and  in  wUeh 
the  consciousness,  upon  which  it  depends,  eamot 
be  delegated  to  another  person. 

The  conversadon  and  demeanor  -ef  a  yonng 
lady,  more  diaB  all  other  things,  determine  die 
figure  which  she  is  to  milie  in  society,  and  the 
place  she  is  to  fill.  And,  hew,  die  two  gveat  re- 
quisites are  modesty  and  simplicity :  by  tlie  lat- 
ter of  which  qualities  is  meant  the  absence  of  ali 
affectation.  The  first  enlranee  into  coaapaDE^  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of 
timidity  and  embarrassment.  To  disguise  these, 
the  fair  d^uianU  often  indulges  in  some  little  ar- 
tifice, some  trick  of  manner,  wiiich  in  no  long 
time  grows  into  a  confirmed  habit,  and  eontin- 
ues  through  life.  One  has  aiiq>,  another  a  min- 
cing gait ;  a  third  fingers  her  jewelry,  or  her 
neck-dress,  and  a  fourth  is  perpetually  arranging 
curls  that  are  absolutely  faultless.  Some,  more 
deliberately  artfol,  affect  characters  that  are 
tiMUght  attractive.  The  romantic  class  is  al- 
most extinct.  Shepherdesses  and  herokies  bo- 
long  to  the  last  century,  or,  at  the  latest,  to  IIm 
generation  which  has  preceded  ns.  Since  the 
days  of  Cherubina,  we  have  not  known  a  dmnsel 
w<Mrthy  to  ttread  the.  vale  of  Tempo,  or  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees.  But  there  are  other  follies  ex-- 
tant.  Flavia  studies  wit  and  sarcasm — delights  in 
satire  and  repartee:  almost  daily  she  loses  a 
friend,  or  makes  an  enemy,  and  gains 
but  a  reputation  for  rudeness  and  malie 
she  does  not  altogether  deserve. 

Ellen,  on  the  contrary,  is  gentle  and  timid  in 
the  extremes  her  tones  are  soft,  her  manner  al- 
ways i^acid  and  subdued  :  her  eyes  never  spar- 
kle— ^no  emotion  finds  expredbioB  in  them,  saw 
a  humid  sensibility — and  slie  would  be  entirely 
irresistible,  if  she  were  not  perfocdy  insipid. 

PriscSla  is  a  girl  of  spirit,  (what  the  cockneys 
call  <*a  fast  lady.")  She  despises  prudery. 
Above  the  sUly  prejudices  of  her  sex,  she  lovee 
the  reputation  of  an  esprit  fort^  and  ventures 
boldly  upon  topics  and  expressions,  that  are  nsu- 
sually  reckoned  among  the  fpopria  qws  auirikit. 
She  glories  in  calling  a  spade  a  spad< 


*'  In  fair  and  open  dealiog  where's  the  shame? 
What  Nature  dares  to  gire,  she  dares  to  name." 

This  humor,  as  it  is  the  most  disgoslSng,  is 
fortunately  the  nkost  uncomnMn,  of  aflectatfons. 
It  has  itB  source  in  a  depraved  fancy,  and  cor- 
rupted feelings — and  their  pitiable  possessor  m 
sure  to  find  herself  avoided,  in  die  end,  for  the 
very  qualities,  which  attracted  on  first  acquaint- 
ance.   Most  young  men  are  wSfing  enengh  to  be 
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oiMed  for  an  hour  or  two,  by  tlie  piqvaiit  ia^ 
mOiflrity  of  a  young  lady  who  «*has  no  false 
ihaiBO :"  but,  juBt  in  proportion  as  she  sinks  in 
tbeir  reopect,  abe  loses  the  true  magnetic  influ* 
enee  that  bakings  to  woman,  and  the  fepulsive 
Ibree  af  a^v^raion  takes  its  place. 

Other  maaqueraders  are  to  be  seen,  in  endless 
▼ariety.     Here  is  a  specimen  of  innocent  play- 
Inhiess,  whoae  face  wean  an  invariable  smile, 
aad  whoae  tongue  utters  ineessant  nonsense — 
there  a  learuMl  lady,  profoundly  read  in  philoso- 
phy and  the  aciences,  or  at  ieastaddicted  to  belles 
fettrea  and  periodicals,  perhaps  a  contributor — 
diis  is  a  Di  Vemon,  widi  no  greater  abatement 
of  her  beaaty  and  talent  than  we  might  reason- 
hly  expeet — and  that,  aa  interestmg  invalid,  who 
has  begun  by  feigning  to  be  nervous  and  fragile, 
aad  win  probably  end  by  becoming  so*    Pass  a 
season  in  any  la^e  city — ^throw  yourself  into  the 
current  of  gay  life — sind  your  own  observation 
will  far  exceed  my  imperfect  descriptions. 

Every  affectation  is  a  blemish.  Patches  and 
paint  recommend  a  face  to  no  one,  whose  taste 
is  not  sadly  vitiated.  A  woman  may  be  hand- 
some through  all  such  dtsguises :  aad  she  may 
be  fascinating,  ia  spite  of  foibles  and  caprices. 
But  they  add  nothing  to  her  merit,  or  her  power 
to  please.  They  may  be  sometimes  diverting, 
but  the  laugh  is  too  much  at  her  expense.  If  I 
had  but  one  word  to  say  to  my  fair  readers,  by 
way  of  maxim,  it  should  be  this — ^"^Be  natural — 
he  yawaelves !  Correct  your  feahs,  if  you  can : 
but  at  all  events,  appear  just  what  you  really  are, 
and  never  affect  to  be  any  body  else." 

Few  things  are  more  important  than  a  modest 
dignity  of  deportment  in  public.    The  exuber- 
ance of  yontfaiy  spirits,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  balL  or  the  theatre,  too  often  betray  the 
thonghtleBs  into  noisy  levity,  which  distuibs  their 
neighban  and  prcfirokes  invidious  remark.    But 
this  is  not  the  wont.    Sometimes  we  see  super- 
added a  bold  spirit  of  coquetry,  which,  mista- 
king notoriety  for  adauration,  sets  at  naught  the 
laws  of  decorum;  sometimes  an  arrogance,  which 
seeks  to  display  its  fancied  superiority,  by  disre- 
garding the  rales  of  common  politeness.    La- 
dies of  this  turn  of  mind  become  restless  and  at- 
titadinixe— talk  and  laugh  loudly — ^make  a  libera] 
use  of  loTTgnettu — utter  audible  criticisms   on 
those  whom  they  deem  their  inferiors — transgress 
the  regulations  of  the  place — and  manifest,  in 
every  way,  a  contempt  for  the  rights,  the  con- 
veuience,  and  the  feelings,  of  other  peopfo. 

Such  airs  are  conspicuous  among  the  new  fash- 
ionahles :  those,  who  have  just  effected  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  outer  edge  of  *^  the  upper  crust,** 
•ad  are  striving  to  work  their  way  into  more  no- 
ticeable positions.  They  may  be  observed,  too. 
Bet  aafreqnendy,  in  some  of  the  provincial  gen- 


try, who  know  litde  of  the  worid,  beyond  the 
contracted  cirele  of  their  own  local  influence 
and  reputation ;  and  who  presume  on  the  faded 
lustre  of  aristocretic  names,  which  half  the  peo- 
ple areund  them  have  long  since  forgotten.   Thus 
do  extremes  meet :  and  the  mushroom  celebri- 
ties of  to-day  shoot  up  alongside  of  suckers  from 
the  decaying  roots  of  the  old  fathers  of  the  forest. 
True  elegance  of  manner,  no  matter  how  ani- 
mated, is  never  boisterous.    It  does  not  challenge 
the  eye  and  ear  of  the  multitude.    Its  very  es- 
sence is  a  quiet  self-possession,  a  graceful  ease, 
joined  to  a  considerate  respect  for  others ;  which 
nothing  would  so  much  disturb,  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  unduly  attracted  the  public  gaze. 
The  opposite  feeling  properly  belongs  to  the  he- 
roines of  the  stage :  whose  hard  lot  obliges  them 
to  the  public  display  of  their  talents  and  charms, 
and  compels  them  to  labor  for  the  applause  of 
the  audience,  to  whom  they  look  for  their  daily 
bread.    Far  from  the  daughters  of  Virginia  be 
the  reproach,  which  the  caustic  pen  of  an  Eng- 
lish satirist  inflicted  upon  his  countrywomen  a 
hundred  years  since — 


**  Britennia't  daughters,  much  mor*  fair  than  dim, 
Too  fon<f  of  admiratioo,  lose  their  price  : 
Worn  in  the  public  eye,  giv*  cheap  delight 
To  throngs,  and  tarnish  to  the  sated  sight.'* 

A  wise  admonition !  too  little  heard  or  heeded, 
either  at  that  day,  or  in  this.  Yes!  the  true 
sphere  of  woman  is  at  home.  There  her  love- 
liness is  pure,  bright,  and  unfading.  There  her 
presence  fills  the  dwelling,  however  humble,  with 
light  and  happiness,  and  the  hearts  of  the  dwel- 
lers therein  with  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  love. 
There  is  she  most  highly  honored  and  beloved. 
There  will  she  be  sought  and  admired,  wooed 
and  won,  by  him  who  is  worthiest  of  her  affec- 
tion and  her  trust. 

And  now,  dear  young  ladies,  as  your  sincere 
friend  and  servant  prepares  to  make  his  bow  and 
take  his  leave,  he  feels  an  uncomfortable  doubt 
as  to  the  impression  which  he  may  leave  behind. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  self  love,  (fed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  good  intentions,)  prompts  the  hope 
that  you  may  discover  some  tincture  of  sound 
sense,  and  wholesome  counsel,  in  his  desultory 
lecture.  On  the  other,  he  is  not  without  appre- 
hension, that  his  departure  may  be  felt  as  a  re- 
lief from  the  penance  of  constrained  politeness, 
and  that  a  repetition  of  his  visit  may  be  less  de- 
sired, than  that  of  some  younger  and  more  agree- 
able acquaintance.  However  this  shall  be,  he 
preys  that  you  wiU  remember  him  with  indul- 
gence, if  you  deign  to  remember  him  at  all ;  and 
with  the  most  earnest  wishes  for  your  health* 
happiness,  and  honor,  he  bids  you  all  farewell. 
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THE  BAPTISMAL  OF  DEATH. 

Mb.  Editor  :— Being  on  a  risit,  ImI  Aatamn,  to  one  of 
Uie  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  cities  of  New  England,  the 
residence  of  "  Amie/*  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  Hitherto,  her  retiring  modesty, 
not  to  say  extreme  diffidence,  has  kept  her  from  becoming 
as  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  purity  of  her  private 
character  and  the  excellence  of  her  writings,  some  of 
which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  print,  will,  I  think,  be 
found  fully  to  justify.  Having  recently  (in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  made  at  the  lime  I  called,)  been  honored  with 
copies  of  two  or  three  of  her  pieces,  "  selected  (as  she 
observes  in  her  note  inclosing  them,)  from  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  unpublished  papers,  not  from  any  favoritism,  but 
as  s  specimen  of  the  whole,"  I  have  thought  I  could  not  do 
better  than  offer  one  of  them  for  publication  in  the  Mes- 
senger. She  adds :  "  I  would  hardly  dare  subject  articles 
to  your  particular  notice,  were  it  not  that  you  have  seen 
and  kindly  commended  those  written  long  since,  when  i 
was  even  less  able  than  at  present,  to  express  the  manifold 
thoughts,  rushing  through  my  mind,  swiftly,  silently — 
changing  ever,  like  clouds  in  the  twilight  heaven.  I  have 
written  much  during  the  past  year,  yet  little  to  which  the 
gay  world  would  listen ;  for  the  music  that  echoes  from  the 
*  sanctuary  of  sorrow,'  is  too  dirge-like  for  the  happy  and 
light-hearted.'*  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  loss  of  a  brother 
and  two  sisters,  all  of  whom  died  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other. 

But  let  the  following  lines  speak  for  themselves.  The 
appeal,  I  am  confident,  will  not  be  in  vain. 
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Oh !  Mother,  I  had  a  sweet,  sweet  dream, 

When  you  laid  me  to  rest  last  night — 
I  but  lost  your  dark  eye's  loving  beam, 

For  a  purer,  a  holier  light. 
X  thought  I  wandered  to  gather  flowers, 

In  the  woods  where  I  often  stray. 
Where  the  merry  sunbeams  in  golden  showers, 

O'er  the  glossy,  dark  leaves  play ; — 
But  it  looked  as  if  a  radiant  glow 

To  every  tiling  was  given, 
Sweeter  than  all  we  here  may  know^ 

Like  what  we  dream  of  Heaven ! 
The  air,  as  a  mirror,  seemed  to  fling 

A  form  where  each  light  breese  play'd,— 
Till  1  almost  thought  1  saw  its  wing 

Go  flitting  through  the  shade. 
And  the  trees  above  their  branches  threw, 

As  the  holy  light  swept  down. 
Till  each  had  won  from  the  realms  of  blue, 

A  glittering  silvery  crown. 
And  I  thought  as  the  flowers  their  perfumes  shed 

So  silently  and  sweet, 
Of  the  holy  oil  with  which  you  said 

They  bathed  the  Savior's  feet ! 
I  sat  by  a  stream,  flowing  calm  and  still. 

And  a  garland  of  fair  buds  twined. 
While  the  oriole's  song,  with  a  music-thrill, 
^  Trembled  out  upon  the  wind. 


And  as  1  bent  o'er  the  mossy  side. 

Something  softly  breathed  my  name. 
And  it  echoed  sweet  o'er  the  sunny  tide. 

As  if  up  through  the  blue  it  came. 
1  know  not  why,  yet  the  swift  tears  flowed 

O'er  the  waves,  thro'  my  golden  curls, 
But  benrath  the  waters  they  blent  and  glowed. 

Like  a  wreath  of  living  pearls! 
And  richer  the  music  upward  stole. 

Till  an  angel  form  appeared — 
And  a  thrilling  joy  swept  o'er  my  soul, 

For  oh !  I  nothing  feared. 
And  the  Angel  breathed  as  he  took  my  band,— 

"Thou  art  happy,  and  gay,  and  free, 
And  I've  come  with  a  gift  from  a  holy  Land, 

That  thou  ever  thus  may  be  ! — 
There's  many  a  shade  with  earth's  brightness  blent. 

Too  dark  for  thy  sunny  eye. 
And  I  with  a  power  divine  am  sent 

That  they  pass  thee  harmless  by." 
Then  he  led  me  down  thro'  the  crystal  stream. 

Till  the  pure  waves  kiss'd  my  brow, 
And  trembling  above  with  a  sparkling  gleam. 

As  he  whispered,  "safe  art  thou !" 
And  rainbows  of  glory  were  arching  bright. 

From  the  atreamlet  to  the  sky. 
And  seraphs  there  seemed  borne  in  light 

To  their  happy  home  on  high — 
And  1  softly  slipp'd  from  the  sacred  atream. 

In  joy  with  my  Angel  guide, — 
But,  1  woke,  to  find  it  all  a  dream, 

And  you  smiling  at  my  side. 

'Twas  a  bright,  a  joyous  summer-day. 

And  the  child  was  in  the  wood — 
The  sunbeams  and  sephyrs  were  out  at  play, 

To  gladden  the  solitude. 
Down  the  dreamy  ahadows  the  rich  light  broke, 

In  streams  of  flowing  gold. 
And  the  air  was  hush'd,  tho'  the  light  breexe  spoke 

And  in  music  its  gladness  told. 
The  sweet  child  in  joy  thro'  the  wild-wood  glanced 

All  merrily  along, 
And  the  dewy  flowers  with  her  light  feet  danced. 

To  the  wild  bird's  echoing  song. 
She  gathered  rich  blossoms  as  on  she  sped, 

But  a  whisper  broke  on  her  ^r, 
And  she  passed  with  a  lighter,  a  holier  tread. 

Where  a  stream  rushed  calm  and  clear. 
On  the  mossy  bank,  with  a  dreary  air. 

She  softly  bent  the  knee, 
And  a  sacred  hysh,  like  a  worldless  prayer, 

Swept  o'er  ihe  waters  free — 
'Neath  the  weight  of  holiness  she  thrilled. 

And  in  thought-like  silence  wept. 
And  her  tears  like  dew  o'er  flowers  distilled. 

In  her  eye's  dear  sunlight  slept. 
The  violet's  breath  came  sweetly  round. 

And  the  waters  murmured  by, 
Till  whispering  echoes  wreathed  each  sound 

To  seraph-minstrelsy  I 
Farther  she  knelt  o'er  the  bank's  green  side. 

Sweeter  rose  the  stream's  soft  flow. 
And  each  lily  that  waved  above  the  tide. 

Seemed  an  angePs  wing  below  !— 
The  blue  waves  played  with  her  curls  of  gold, 

And  kissed  away  her  breath — 
She  pass'd  to  a  Land  of  light  untold. 

From  the  Btftitmal  ^  Dtath  I 
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60Y.  MCDOWELL'S  SPEECH. 

The  greatest  speech  of  these  latter  days,  ie 
that  joet  delhrered  in  Congress  by  Gov.  McDow- 
sIL  Governor  McDowell  we  style  him,  after  the 
foad  and  somewhat  proud  fashion  we  have  in 
Thginiaof  continuing  this  designation  to  all  who 
have  onee  presided  over  the  State,  even  after 
they  have  acquired  forthemselves  national  rank — 
thna  claiming  for  ourselves  the  lustre  of  their  ce- 
Isbrity,  and  perhaps  intimating  that  there  is  no 
dignity  superior  to  that  of  the  chief  magistracy  of 
die  Old  Dominion. 

The  transcendent  character  of  this  effort  has 
been  established  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism. 
Never  have  we  read  such  unmitigated  plaudits 
IS  have  filled  all  our  papers.  The  Washington 
correspondents  seem  to  be  almost  insane.  '*  It 
is  the  greatest  speech  of  the  season — it  is  the 
greatest  ever  delivered  in  either  house  of  Con- 
gress— or  any  where  else ! — ^it  is  the  greatest  in 
the  English  language — ^it  has  the  power  of  Chat- 
ham, the  point  of  Sheridan,  the  polish  of  Addi- 
son, the  patriotiBm  of  Henry ! !"  Sec.,  &c. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Why,  that 
the  speech  must  be  all  this  and  more  too  if  pos- 
sible, to  account  for  its  having  produced  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  a  sensation,  an  excite- 
ment, a  boulevtr$emeni,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  American  deliberative  eloquence,  and 
not  surpassed  by  any  thing  which  we  have  an 
account  of,  as  happening  elsewhere  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  An  eye-witness,  (a  member  of 
Congress,)  thus  describes  the  scene : 

**  To-day  the  House  went  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  on  the  Post 
Office  Appropriation  Bill,  and  Mr.  Turner  hav- 
ing made  a  speech  against  the  Southern  Address, 
the  floor  was  taken  by  Gov.  McDowell,  for  a 
■P^eeh  upon  the  qneistion  of  a  State  government 
fer  Cahfomia.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  hour, 
die  House,  with  one  accord,  called  on  him  to 
proceed,  and  he  continued  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tioQ  of  the  Committee  for  three-fourths  of  an 
hour  longer,  in  delivering  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent and  effective  speech  ever  delivered  in  the 
^prasentatives'  Hall.  Many  members  were  in 
^^W)  and  among  them  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
(Mr.  Winthrop,)  more  than  once  during  the  de- 
nvsry  of  his  speech.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
tfier  he  had  concluded,  so  great  was  the  sensa- 

noa  ia  the  Hall,  that  no  business  was  done 

**••**  I  never  in  my  life  heard  such  a  speech  as 
^  of  Gov.  McDowell.     *  I  will  not  attempt  to 

oeseribe  it,*  Mr. ,  a  whig  member,  remark- 

^  tome  at  its  conclusion,  when  his  face  was  still 
wet  with  tears,"  &c.  &c. 


Another  writer  speaks  of  the  House  as  dis- 
solved in  tears. 

Greneral  attention  from  the  lower  House  of  the 
American  Congress,  to  its  speakers,  is,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  an  unusual  compliment,  and  an  elo- 
qnentspeaker  who  addressed  the  house  some  days 
before  Mr.  McDowell,  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  pause  in  his  remarks,  and  return  his  thanks 
for  it ;  to  suspend  the  hour  rule,  was  to  shew 
that  they  were  in  a  transport — but  to  be  dissolv- 
ed in  tears!  The  lower  House  dissolved  in 
tears !  **  Think  of  that.  Master  Brook,  think  of 
that !"  We  have  seen  men  shed  tears  in  church, 
and  sometimes  in  the  jury  box,  but  in  a  legisla- 
tive body,  never.  We  confess  that  we  would 
have  been  hardly  as  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  American  Union  had  been  dissolved  into  its 
integers,  as  we  were  to  hear  that  the  American 
Congress  was  dissolved  in  tears.  The  cool  New 
Englander — the  haughty  South  Carolinian — the 
Texan  Ranger  from  his  ranche — ^the  atra-bilious 
Mississippian— -the  rough  roarer  from  Arkansas, 
blistering  with  their  pearly  drops  the  Congres- 
sional documents  on  the  desks  before  them! 
Well,  it  proves  that  our  people  have  hearts,  and 
hearts  in  the  right  place ;  of  which  we  never  had 
any  doubt, — and  it  proves  another  thing  too, 
which  many  had  begun  to  doubt,  viz  :  that  true 
eloquence  is  a  reality,  even  in  modem  times. 
The  face  of  society  has  changed  so  completely, 
that  some  are  beginning  to  imagine  that  the  heart 
of  man  has  changed  too.  Chivalry  has  certainly 
gone,  and  Royalty  seems  to  be  going,  and  some 
talk  as  if  Poetry  was  a  humbug,  and  Eloquence 
a  tradition — ^that  because  Macaulay  writes  such 
splendid  prose,  there  is  no  room  for  Poetry — and 
because  our  most  successful  stump  speakers  min- 
gle in  equal  parts  conversational  argument,  point- 
ed anecdote,  and  florid  declamation,  that  there  is 
no  height  above  for  the  orator — ^that  Demosthe- 
nes, and  Chatham,  and  Henry,  if  they  could 
speak  to  an  audience  in  the  19th  century,  would 
be  obliged  to  curve  in  the  swoop  of  their  wings. 
But  not  so — man  is  in  body,  mind  and  moral  na- 
ture, the  same  being  that  God  made  him  at  first, 
and  ever  will  be.  It  is  true,  that  men  have  not 
of  late  been  much  stirred  by  trae  eloquence,  but 
it  is  because  we  have  not  had  the  orators  to  do  it. 
The  harp  is  silent  as  well  when  no  master  hand 
sweeps  the  chords,  as  when  the  chords  are  bro- 
ken. But  ever  and  anon,  we  have  something  to 
keep  us  from  yielding  to  the  melancholy  convic- 
tion that  the  divine  art  of  eloquence  is  gone. 
This  speech  is  an  unimpeachable  witness  upon 
the  point  just  now. 

Nor  is  the  notion  which  we  are  combatting 
merely  a  false  speculation.  It  is  hurtful  in  prsc- 
tice.  Let  men  have  low,  creeping  ideas  of  elo- 
quence as  an  art,  and  our  public  speakers  will 
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rapidly  deteriorate.  What  the  preeent  ftyle  of 
popular  speaking  is,  we  have  briefly  indicated  al- 
ready ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  held  np  as  die  best 
and  most  effective  style,  our  young  men  wfll 
presently  come  to  look  upon  any  thing  beyond  as 
unreal,  fantastic  and  unbecoming — ^Ul  suited  to 
present  affairs  as  the  subtleties  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. Colleges  will  yield  to  the  pressurot  and  the 
studies  which  have  for  their  object  the  cultiva- 
tion of  some  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind, 
together  with  the  taste,  and  the  power  of  ex- 
pression, will  be  set  aside  as  not  sufficiently  prac- 
tical. But  let  it  be  understood  that  while  clever, 
efeetive  popular  speaking  has  its  place,  its  merit 
and  its  reward,  there  is  a  something  above  this, 
that  there  is  a  mtnt  dwMor  atque  o$  magna  to- 
iiafiirum,  and  we  shall  see  our  men  of  real  power, 
striving  for  this  real  eloquence,  and  not  as  now, 
pnrpoeely  under  tpeakmg  themselves,  from  a  sup- 
posed necessity  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  age. 

If  any  thing  can  contribute  to  this  change  of 
opinion  and  practice,  we  think  Gov.  McDowell's 
speech  is  likely  to  do  it ;  as  weU  by  presenting  a 
specimen  of  real  eloquence,  as  by  showing  that 
such  eloquence  will  be  appreciated  and  duly 
honored,  as  much  now  as  it  would  have  been  at 
any  former  time. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  thing 
special  or  accidental  connected  with  this  speech, 
which  will  go  any  distance  in  accounting  for  its 
marvellous  effects.  The  subject  was  certainly  a 
momentous  one.  There  never  was  a  great  speech 
delivered  upon  any  other  than  a  great  subject,  as 
from  thd  nature  of  the  case  there  never  could  be. 
Hercules  himself  could  put  forth  no  more  strength 
than  anodier  man  in  lifting  up  a  {hu.  The  sub- 
ject was  surely  great,  but  other  distinguished 
speakers  had  spoken  upon  it,  and  by  their  efforts 
had  gained  great  praise  in  the  papers  and  else- 
where ;  but  we  observe  of  them  all,  that  when 
the  Speaker's  hammer  fell,  they  were  allowed  to 
take  their  seats.  By-the-by  e,  the  greatest  speech 
before  Mr.  McDowell's  in  point  of  time,  and  the 
next  after  it  in  celebrity,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Preston  of  Montgomery.  Mr.  Preston  is  a  near 
kinsman,  (first  cousin  we  believe,)  of  Mr.  Mc- 
DoweU .  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  speaks 
as  Achilles  fought,  is  his  brother-in-law;  and 
William  C.  Preston,  the  champion  of  South 
Carolina  in  her  time  of  need,  and  still  her  pride, 
though  borne  down  by  affliction,  is  by  a  complex 
relationship,  his  brother-in-law  and  cousin.  The 
family  relationship  between  these  distinguished 
speakers  is  a  curious  coincidence  worth  noting. 
Nor  is  the  applause  which  has  rung  through  our 
land  the  outcry  of  a  party  cheering  a  successful 
partisan  effort.  No  reliance  can  ever  be  put  upon 
a  party  estimate.    If  you  will  exhibit  to  the  gaze 


of  men  their  cherished  idols,  even  a  silversmith's 
harangue  is  enough  to  make  them  ery  out  for  the 
space  of  two  hours,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians."  But  Gov.  McDoweU's  speech  was 
not  made  to  a  party,  nor  is  it  extolled  by  the  one 
party  more  than  by  the  other.  Neitfiar  doea  it 
possess  any  thing  of  that  ambignonsaeas  which 
sometimes  causes  both  sides  to  exelaim  **  a  sac- 
ond  Daniel  come  to  judgment.'*  It  is  a  southern 
speech,  so  far  as  it  is  allowable  to  deagvate  truth 
as  sectional,  and  its  doctrines  can- be  aeeept»- 
ble  to  the  abolitionists  only  when  they  cosifaaa 
their  sins,  and  what  is  harder  their  egregious 
foHy. 

We  are  not  then  to  look  to  any  thing  tempo- 
rary or  accidental  connected  with  the  delivery  of 
this  speech  for  the  secret  of  its  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. We  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
VIS  tfistta  accomplished  the  wonder. 

So  much  for  the  speech  as  spoken.  Of  its 
character  as  such,  one  who  had  not  the  fortuie 
to  hear  it  eau  only  speculate  as  we  have  doiia» 
taking  as  our  basis  the  impressioa  which  by  gen- 
eral consent  it  is  agreed  that  it  made.  But  as 
to  the  written  speech,  the  case  is  different.  We 
have  it  in  our  hands,  we  can  read  and  read  again — 
we  can  criticise,  we  can  judge.  As  soon  as  the 
speech  was  delivered,  and  the  migh^  explosion 
of  praise  reverberated  through  the  country,  every 
one  exclaimed  almost  simultaneously,  **No  speech 
in  the  worid  can  sustain  this  weight  of  commen- 
dation ; — ^when  it  is  published,  every  one  must  of 
necessity  be  ^tisappointed."  But  ^  fact  that 
such  an  opinion  was  universal,  proved  that  it  was 
erroneous ;  for  it  showed  that  all  were  prepared 
to  make  the  proper  allowance  for  the  difference 
between  a  spoken  and  a  published  speech. 

Indeed  almost  every  one  has  so  often  verified 
this  difference  for  himself,  that  nothing  is  more 
familiar.  We  read  the  thunders  of  Demosthe- 
nes against  Philip,  and  the  invectives  of  Cicero 
against  Cataline  with  admiration  certainly,  but 
without  emotion.  Such  fragments  as  have  been 
preserved  of  Lord  Chatham's  speeches  are  grand, 
but  there  must  have  been  in  them  something 
more  than  meets  our  eye.  to  have  subdued  as 
they  did  the  English  Parliament.  Our  own 
Henry  stands  secure  and  eminent  among  the 
great  masters  we  have  named ;  but  he  stands 
upon  tradition  rather  than  upon  what  has  been 
reported  from  his  lips.  And  so  of  the  speeches 
of  Burke  and  Pitt  and  j'ox— the  Warren  Hast- 
ings  speech  pf  Sheridan  and  Mcintosh's  defence 
of  Peltier ;  and  so  of  the  sermons  of  Chalmeis 
and  Hall — ^read  them  and  you  feel  their  power, 
and  see  the  light  of  genius  flashing  from  every 
page,  but  if  they  were  not  something  more  to 
others  when  spoken,  than  they  are  to  you  when 
read,  then  those  who  were  so  moved  by  them 
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were  enthosiastSt  or  you  are  deficient  in  sensi- 
bility if  not  in  sense.     Of  all  modern  speeches 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  Mr.  Webster's 
national  orations,  as  the  one  on  Bunker  Hill  and 
die  one  on  Jefferson  and  Adams,  seem  to  come 
np  when  read  nearest  to  their  high- water  mark. 
Mr.   Clay's  give  no  just  idea  of  his  power  over 
an  audience.    In  accounting  for  this  great  and 
well  known  difference  between  the  effect  of  the 
same  speech  when  spoken,  and  when  read,  it  is 
naual   to  dismiss  it  with  the  summary  remark, 
that  the  charm  of  delivery  is  absent  in  the  lat- 
ter caiie.      Good  delivery  is  a  great  thing  we 
knoir,  but  it  must  be  much  greater  than  we  are 
willing  to  allow,  if  it  covers  the  actual  differ- 
ence between  a  House  of  Representatives  melted 
into  silently  gushing  tears,  and  breaking  up  in  a 
kind  of  oblivious  disorder,  and  the  solitary  reader, 
absorbed  it  is  true  with  swelling  breast,  a  moist 
eye,  and  a  choking  sensation  about  his  throat 
but  still  master  of  himself,  and  ready  as  soon  as 
he  finishes  reading,  to  eat  hb  dinner  with  an  ap- 
petite unimpaired.    We  say  that  to  account  for 
the  diminished  effect  there  must  be  the  absence 
of  something  more  than  delivery  merely.    What 
this  something  wanted  is,  it  would  lead  us  too 
far  to  attempt  to  explain  fully  ;  but  we  may  be 
allowed  a  single  word.    Mainly  then,  we  would 
say  the  circumstances  are  widely  different  in  the 
two  cases.     The  Greek  dreaded  Philip  tLshis 
foe — the  Roman  saw  Cataline  with  his  dagger 
drawn  against  the  heart  of  the  city  that  was  his 
home.     Those  who  heard  the  sublime  apostro- 
phe, "  Give  me  Liberty,  or  give  me  Death,"  felt 
that  the  alternative  was  presented  to  them  too— 
and  when  the  son  of  West  Augusta,  in  thrilling 
words,  half  entreaty,  half  demand,  all  steeped  in 
love,  and  winged  with  truth,  called  upon  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  sister's  charity  and  a  sister's  duty. 
Speaker  Winthrop  and  every  Massachusetts  Rep- 
resentative there  felt  that  appeal  knocking  at  the 
door  of  their  hearts.     The  reader  cannot  feel 
this,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  as  they  did.    Let 
us  add  to  this,  the  power  of  sympathy,  the  infec- 
tion of  feeling,  the  circulation  of  sentiment,  and 
if  we  have  not  fully  accounted  for  the  difference 
between  hearing  and  reading,  we  have  at  least 
indicated  what  has  five  times  as  much  to  do  with 
it,  as  what  is  usually  meant  by  delivery.    Nor  is  it 
true  we  believe  that  all  the  great  orators  were 
noted  for  their  powers  of  delivery.     However 
this  may  be,  we  are  sure  that  Gov.  McDowell 
does  not  possess  a  delivery  of  that  magic,  irre- 
sistible power  which  certainly  does  wonders  some- 
tunes.   His  manner  is  good-7-positively  good ;  we 
are  not  certain  that  it  is  much  more.    It  is  satis- 
fying, but  not  compelling — ^it  sustains  his  high 
efforts,  but  cannot  be  said  to  add  essentially  to 
them.    Gov.  McDowell  possesses  a  command- 
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ing  person,  over  which  he  has  a  graceful  con- 
trol— a  handsome  face,  with  that  unmistakeable 
blended  expression,  which  denotes  the  equal  com- 
bination of  high  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
teristics ;  and  a  voice  clear  and  true,  but  not  re- 
markable for  tone  or  power,  though  of  varied 
modulation  within  a  certain  compass.  In  his 
utterance  and  in  his  pronunciation  he  is  nice  to 
fastidiousness,  and  his  gesticulation  is  natural, 
but  limited.  Where  all  these  qualities  are  found, 
it  secures  a  manner  that  no  one  will  find  fault 
with,  but  at  the  same  time  thb  manner  may  lack 
what  in  our  college  days  we  used  to  call  vim. 
We  despise  a  ranting  manner — contortions  of 
the  countenance — fabettos  in  the  voice  up  and 
down — starting  backwards  and  forwards  and 
sideways — the  supplosio  pedis  et  percussio  femoris. 
But  there  are  tones  which  curdle  the  heart's  blood; 
there  are  gestures  which  open  the  way  for  a 
mighty  thought,  and  there  is  about  some  orators 
a  Niagara  ntsh  that  carries  all  with  it.  Gov. 
McDowell,  gifted  as  he  is,  does  not  possess  this 
power.  Not  therefore,  we  repeat,  to  the  subject 
of  this  speech,  not  to  anything  accidental,  not  to 
the  powers  of  elocution  are  we  to  look  to  find 
wherein  its  great  strength  lies — but  to  the  speech 
itself.  Let  us  then  look  at  it  a  little  as  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  give  any 
synopsis  of  a  production  by  this  time  so  well 
known ;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  will  spare 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  making  any  extracts  from 
it.  Any  reference  that  we  may  make,  will  be 
sufficiently  intelligible  to  every  reader. 

What  strikes  us  most  in  this  speech,  b  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
The  centre  proposition  about  which  it  revolves 
is  that  our  country  fs  in  eminent  peril,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  avert  that  peril ; 
the  feelings  to  which  he  addresses  himself  are  those 
of  patriotism  and  sacred  brotherhood;  the  example 
he  proposes  for  imitation  is  that  of  our  forefa- 
thers, exhibited  in  the  compromiee  character  of 
the  constitution,  and  illustrated  by  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  South,  then  and  since;  and  the 
main  argumentative  proposition  is  thst  the  North 
is  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  exten- 
sion, so  called,  of  slavery  will  tend  to  its  increase, 
or  the  contrary  policy  to  its  final  extinction. 
Now  all  these  ideas  are,  we  say,  simple  and  not 
new.  They  are  simple,  but  they  are  grand ;  and 
that  is  just  the  characteristic  of  sublimity.  Look 
at  the  greatest  works  from  the  Iliad,  with  its 
speciosa  mtrocwto,  down  to  the  present  times,  and 
you  will  find  that  where  they  are  most  simple, 
they  are  greatest.  Look  to  all  who,  as  speakers, 
have  swayed  the  sentiments  of  men,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  have  done  it  upon  obvious  proposi- 
tions and  simple  principles,  and  it  cannot  be  oth- 
erwise.   Truth  is  natural  and  straightforward* 
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In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  strongest  reason  b 
the  most  obvious  one ;  and  when  as  the  excep- 
tion it  is  otherwise,  all  men,  except  judges  on  the 
bench,  entertain  with  distrust  an  opinion  founded 
upon  a  wire-drawn  argument.  Is  every  one  then 
a  great  speaker  who  takes  up  obvious  topics  ? 
By  no  means ;  as  any  one  may  convince  himself 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  re- 
ported speeches  of  the  last,  or  of  any  previous 
session  of  Congress.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
power  of  the  reasoner  to  connect  admitted  prem- 
ises with  disputed  conclusions,  and  the  genius  of 
the  orator  to  give  to  a  deduction  of  reason  the 
reality,  the  vitality,  and  the  solemn  sanction  of 
a  rule  of  conduct.  To  do  this  in  its  full  mea- 
sure, that  old  requirement  of  the  books,  and  older 
one  of  nature,  must  be  met.  The  orator  must 
himself  believe  the  truth  of  what  he  is  uttering, 
and  be  under  the  impulse  which  he  would  com- 
municate. This  unaffected  sincerity  is  the  next 
general  characteristic  of  this  speech,  and  it  col- 
ors every  page.  We  see  the  man  before  us — not 
the  partisan — not  the  demagogue — not  the  Bun- 
combeite,  but  the  patriot,  the  statesman,  the 
scholar,  the  God-fearing  man,  pouring  out  of  his 
heart  feelings  which  have  their  constant  home 
there. 

.  Another  thing  to  be  noted,  is  the  moderation 
which  reigns  throughout  the  whole.  He  does 
not  claim  perfection  for  the  measure  he  supports, 
but  freely  admits  that  it  is  liable  to  objections, 
which  under  other  circumstances  might  be  fatal. 
He  does  not  deny  that  there  is  evil  connected 
with  slavery,  and  he  does  not  pour  unmitigated 
denunciation  on  his  opponents.  Only  upon  two 
topics  has  he  sublimely  spurj^ed  limitation ;  and 
upon  these  two,  faint  words  are  falsehoods — the 
value  of  our  union  and  the  solemn  duty  of  de- 
fending it.  To  leave  this  general  survey  and 
notice  some  particulars,  we  would  say  that  the 
introduction  seems  to  us  to  be  a  master-piece. 
It  is  not  like  some  of  Cicero's,  artificial  and  or- 
namented, but  like  many  of  Demosthenes*,  plain 
almost  to  poverty.  We  confess  that  we  were 
at  first  disappointed.  We  expected  something 
solemn  and  grand,  about  the  circumstances  of 
the  occasion,  whereas  we  met  with  what  looked 
like  the  commencement  of  a  dry  constitutional 
argument.  But  we  presently  saw  the  intent. 
The  orator  meant  to  treat  this  subject  upon  high 
grounds,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  discus- 
sion to  the  level  which  he  had  chosen.  In  order 
to  do  this,  he  gives  a  lucid  argument,  positive 
without  dogmatism,  and  brief  without  obscurity, 
and  fortified  moreover  with  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Madison,  to  show  that  there  are  no  constitutional 
impediments  in  the  course  proposed,  and  thus 
ibe  field  is  open  for  him  to  press  his  appeal  to 
the  high  motives  which  ought  to  actuate  every 


lover  of  his  country.    The  cool  movement  of 
the  introduction  heightens  moreover  the  effect  of 
what  follows.    This  value  of  contrast,  great  ora- 
tors understand,  as  well  as  great  painters,  and 
conscious  of  power,  sometimes  tantalize  the  hear- 
ers with  less  than  a  full  measure.    Not  that  vre 
suppose  that  Governor  McDowell  thought  for  a 
moment  of  .the  artistic  effect  of  contrast ;  he  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  the  most  natural  mode,  to 
develop  his  ideas,  but  it  happens  here,  as  it  often 
does,  that  the  dictates  of  nature  are  coincident 
with  the  highest  rules  of  art»    S  peaking  of  happy 
coincidences,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the 
luck,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  that  made  the  allot- 
ted hour  run  out  just  where  it  did.    Governor 
McDowell  had  just  announced  the  proposition  of 
a  close  resemblance  between  the  American  Car- 
alter  and  the  American  Roundhead.  To  hear  that 
resemblance  traced  by  such  a  speaker,  the  House, 
in  the  transport  that  it  then  was  in,  was  ready  to 
suspend  not  the  hour  rule  merely,  but  we  verily 
believe  a  small  fraction  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
It  was  just  the  breaking  off  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
of  Scheherazade,  at  a  point  where  the  Sultan 
cared  more  for  the  story  than  he  did  for  his  fatal 
law. 

Where  (Governor  McDowell  speaks  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  non-extension  policy,  we  see  the  ma- 
tured opinions  of  a  mind  long  accustomed  to 
view  the  subject  of  slavery  in  all  its  lights.  His 
position  in  relation  to  some  late  movements  has 
not  failed  to  be  the  subject  of  remark,  and  most 
men  would  have  deemed  the  occasion  one  which 
would  have  justified  some  personal  expla- 
nation; not  so,  Mr.  McDowell.  He  felt  that 
the  themes  he  was  handling  were  too  high  and 
holy  to  allow  that  any  one  man  should  thrust  bis 
individuality  among  them.  And  he  was  right. 
Let  the  Representative  explain  his  course  if  ne- 
cessary to  his  constituents  in  their  primary  as- 
semblies, or  through  the  papers  if  he  will ;  but 
be  who  attempts  something  national  must  forget 
himself  or  he  will  soon  be  forgotten  by  others. 

We  think  that  all  readers.  North  and  South,  will 
be  struck  with  the  grouping  which  he  gives  of 
the  series  of  legal  acts  proceeding  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  hands  of  Southern  men  and 
Southern  States,  all  of  which  have  gone  to  re- 
strict the  institution  of  slavery,  both  in  its  limits 
and  its  political  strength ;  and  we  know  not  how 
any  one  can  resist  his  conclusion,  that  all  parties 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  what  has  been  done,  and 
ought  to  leave  all  else  to  the  controlling  and  nat- 
ural course  of  events. 

Were  we,  however,  called  on  to  name  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  effective  passage  in  the 
speech,  we  would  select  that  in  which  Massa- 
chusetts is  reminded  of  what  Virginia  did  in  the 
matter  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill.     It  is  the  sob- 
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lime  poindiig  of  Maalius  when  charged  with  se- 
ditioa  to  the  capitoi  he  had  saved.  How  the 
Bfiiit  of  the  past  rebukes  the  chafings  of  the 
pfeeent  f  When  we  think  of  the  mighty  surge  of 
danger  which,  with  brave  brother  breasts,  our 
fiNefathen  confronted  then,  how  next  to  nothing 
seem  the  interposed  rivulets  that  would  make  us 
enemiee  now  I 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  orator's  conclusion, 
9m  we  iiiMl  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  to  a  con- 
duaion  of  our  own.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
windini^  up  of  a  speech  is  a  perilous  thing — 
facUis  deseenmsj  is  not  true,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
in  oratory.  Mr.  McDowell  escapes  the  danger 
of  a  fall,  by  not  coming  down  at  all.  According 
to  those  fanciful  stanzas  by  Longfellow,  after 
height  upon  height  has  been  gained,  and  at  last 
all  is  over,  a  sound  falls  down  from  somewhere 
supernal,  bodying  the  world  ''  Excelsior.*'  This 
is  the  aptest  allusion  which  occurs  to  us  to  illus- 
trate the  Governor's  finale.  What  is  a  little  sin- 
gular, he  selects  for  this  hour  of  need,  a  steed 
that  he  had  ridden  before— a  gallant  one  it  is 
true,  and  able  to  do  double  work,  if  ever  there 
was  one.  He  re-delivers  verbatim  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  celebrated  Princeton  Address.  Of 
courae  it  was  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  House, 
for  it  had  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  we  have  seen  it  besides  fitted  into 
other  settings,  and  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  for- 
gotten. We  can  hardly  say  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  It  was  just  the  thing  that  was  needed 
here,  and  perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  Union 
could  furnish  any  thing  else  as  good.  Perhaps 
Mr.  McDowell  himself  could  not,  and  therefore 
he  has  used  it,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
seeing  it  is  no  felony  to  steal  from  one's  self.  Still 
it  looks  like  literary  adultery,  to  have  the  same 
peroration  married  to  two  living  speeches.  At 
all  events,  to  change  the  figure,  we  are  sure  that 
as  the  conclusion  to  the  Princeton  Address  it 
will  ever  hereafter  have  to  us  the  rather  unplea- 
sant look  of  something  born  out  of  due  time. 

One  word  as  to  the  mere  style.  We  have 
heard  some  persons  say  that  they  were  vet^ 
much  struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  illustra- 
tions and  the  allusions ;  we  cannot  say  that  we 
were  particularly.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune 
often  to  hear  the  Governor  in  easy  conversation, 
for  hours  together,  throw  o£f  extemporaneously, 
bright,  apposite  things  of  this  sort,  fully  as  good 
as  the  best  in  the  speech,  and  a  good  deal  better 
than  the  **  open  sesame"  one  and  some  others. 
Let  us  be  understood  to  put  in  a  saving  clause  in 
favor  of  the  West  Augusta  conclusion.  We  take 
off  our  cap  to  this  and  hold  it  to  be  among  illus- 
trations what  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  is 
among  lyrics.  As  to  the  language,  who  does  not 
praise  it  I  Still  we  would  be  no  true  critic  did  we 


allow  it  to  be  perfect,  and  we  would  be  much 
better  critic  than  we  aspire  to  be,  could  we  point 
out  wherein  it  could  be  amended.  It  is  pure, 
elegant  and  classic,  but  with  a  slight  tendency  to 
expletiveness — ^it  is  exact  without  pedantry,  and 
picturesque  without  mannerism — nevertheless, 
had  it  a  trifle  more  about  it  of  the  rough  Anglo- 
Saxon  jar,  it  would  please  our  ear  better — ^but, 
nevertheless  again,  we  would  not  advise  Gov. 
McDowell  to  attempt  anychange  in  the  language, 
unless  heycan  get  better  authority  than  ourd,  that 
it  would  be  an  improvement. 

We  have  confined  our  notice  of  this  speech  to 
its  character  as  a  specimen  of  eloquence.  What 
may  be  its  political  influence,  we  pretend  not  to 
estimate.  The  bill  it  advocated  did  not  pass,  (we 
wish  the  vote  had  been  taken  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished.)  But  what  thent  Men  may  vote  one 
way  and  think  another,  and  the  secret  conviction 
of  this  year  may  turn  into  the  vote  of  the  next. 
An  old  writer  has  said  of  a£9iction,  as  connected 
with  the  reception  of  religious  truth,  **  when  the 
ground  is  soft  the  plough  will  enter."  So  let 
us  think  of  the  truth  conveyed  in  this  speech. 
There  were  many  hearts  softened  in  the  Hall  of 
our  National  Legislature.  May  we  not  hope 
that,  in  that  sacred  hour,  impressions  were  made 
whose  hallowed  tendencies  will  be  to  remove 
suspicion,  to  lessen  jealousies,  to  restrain  strife, 
and  to  heal  the  hurt  of  our  country  by  melting 
the  hearts  of  her  sons  into  a  blessed  brotherhood? 

S.  L.  C. 


THE  ISTHMUS  LINE  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

S«fore  preienting  to  oar  retHert  the  following  letter  of 
Lie  at.  Maury  on  the  subject  of  a  line  of  improvement  acvon 
the  Isthmus  to  the  Pacific,  we  have  a  word  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  Convention  proposed  to  be  held  at  Memphis 
on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next.  The  objecu  which  this 
ConYention  has  in  view,  are  briefly  set  forth  in  a  circular 
letter  of  invitation,  addfessed  to  us  by  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen at  Memphis.    We  transfer  it  to  oar  pages. 

MemphtBt  Tmn.,  March  1st,  1849. 

Sir:  The  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Union  has  re- 
cently been  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  constructing  a  Rail  Road  from  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  California,  for  the  double  olject  of  ren- 
dering still  more  valuable  oar  vast  possessions  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  placing  within  our  grasp  the  commerce  with 
Asiai — a  dazzling  prize  with  maritime  nations  for  more 
than  twenty  centuries. 

St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  and  other  points  still  further  north, 
have  been  designated  as  most  suitable  for  the  commencement 
of  the  proposed  work.  The  citizens  of  Arkansas,  at  a  recent 
public  meeting,  at  their  Capital,  in  which  the  leading  men  of 
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tb«  Stmie  participated,  coiuidering  the  national  character  of 
tiie  work,  with  entire  unanimitj  auggeated  the  point  oppoatte 
Merophia  aa  being  moat  nearly  central  to  the  whole  Union ; 
below  moat  of  the  great  tributariea  of  the  Miasiaaippi ;  be- 
low the  froat  bound  regions  of  the  North,  and  in  a  direct 
line  of  connection  with  another  grand  scheme  of  improve 
ment,~the  Atlantic  and  M iasissippi  Rail  Road ;  and  with 
the  Tiew  of  eliciting  an  expression  of  public  sentiment  on 
the  subjeet,  they  have  recommended  that  a  conTontion  be 
held  at  Memphiat  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next. 

Our  citisena,  in  public  meeting,  hare  promptly  and  cor- 
dially seconded  the  movement  made  in  Arkansas ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  the  objects  of  that  meeting,  the  undersigned 
have  been  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondenee. 

Jn  the  dischjiige  of  our  duty,  we  invoke  your  aid  and  in- 
fluence in  directing  public  aentiment  towania  the  great  de- 
aign ;  and  invite  you  to  be  present  at  llie  propoaed  conven 
tion. 

We  are  reapectfully, 

J.  T.  TRBiETANT,  A.  B.  WlSFOXD, 

D4VID  LoonIit,  R.  Topp, 

M.  B.  ^  iNOHBSTKK»   H.  Van  Pblt, 


R.  C.  Brinkliy, 
John  Pope, 

R.  B.  J.  TWTMAIC, 


S.  Whbatlby, 
R.  J.  Yancbt, 
Jambs  Pbhit. 


We  ahall  look  with  great  intereat  to  the  result  of  the  de- 
liberationa  of  this  Convention,  fully  persuaded,  aa  we  are, 
that  Memphis  is  in  all  respects  the  most  desirable  spot  for 
the  eastern  terminoaof  the  gnat  American  railway  to  Cali 
fomia.  That  this  railway  will  be  constructed  speedily  we 
consider  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  And  in  thia  view  of 
the  matter  we  deaire  moat  respectfully  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  Convention  itself. 

In  Lieut.  Haury'a  letter  to  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  King, 
publiahed  in  thia  magasine  in  April,  1848,  the  striking  fact 
waa  atated  for  the  first  time,  that  a  straight  line  let  fall  00 
a  common  terrestrial  globe  from  Panama  to  Changhai  in 
China,  ao  far  from  passing  directly  across  the  Pacific,  would 
paaa  through  the  OoH  of  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana towarda  Oregon  and  croas  the  ocean  many  thousand 
milea  to  the  north  of  the  Sandwich  Islanda.  Thia  fact,  so 
•aay  of  aaoertainment  to  all  and  yet  ao  little  known  until 
suted  by  Lieut.  Maury,  excited  great  surprise  everywhere. 
Recurring  to  this  great  Commercial  CireU,  Lieut.  Maury  now 
ahowa  that  when  the  line  from  Memphis  to  California  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Jathmua  ahall  have  been  completed, 
the  United  Sutea  will  be  in  the  direct  route  of  travel  from 
the  Sooth  American  States  on  the  Pacific  to  China.  We 
respectfully  suggest  therefore  to  the  Memphia  Convention 
aome  prompt  action  on  the  connection  acroas  the  Isthmus, 
with  a  view  to  aecuring  the  travel  acroas  the  American 
oontinent,  making  it  indeed  the  Highway  of  naiiont.  This 
object  ia  of  course  aubordinate  in  point  of  time  to  the  great 
railway  aoroea  the  country  to  our  California  poaaeasions, 
but  aa  the  deaign  of  the  Convention  is  rather  to  fix  the  ter- 


Washington,  Feb.  7th,  1849. 

Sir, — ^Yonr  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  has  been  re- 
ceived. You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  a  rail  road  across  Tehnan te- 
pee and  Darien  to  the  Pacific,  and  desire  my 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  such^a  communication 
upon  commerce  and  navigation. 

Whatever  of  information  this  office  affords  con- 
cerning the  great  interests  of  Navigation  is  at 
the  public  service. 

Your  letter  opens  before  me  the  whole  subject 
of  a  communication  with  the  Pacific.  It  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  as  wide  as  important. 
Though  my  time  is  very  fully  occupied  with  other 
duties  of  the  office,  I  shouid  be  glad  to  devote 
several  days  exclusively  to  the  subject.  But  you 
call  for  a  speedy  reply.  Therefore  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  giving  such  information  only  aa 
I  happen  to  have  at  hand.  I  could  wish  it  were 
better  worth  the  having. 

An  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  public 
mind  that  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  river,  which 
empties  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  20  feet  or  more.  Two 
charts  have  been  published  recently  by  this  of- 
fice of  the  mouth  and  bar  of  that  river  from  sur- 
veys made  by  order  of  Commodore  Perry  in 
1847  and  1848.  These  surveys  agree  in  giving 
it  a  depth  of  not  more  than  12^  feet. 

With  regard  to  the  draft  of  water  here.  Com- 
modore Perry  writes  me  under  date  of  January 
25th,  1849 — '*I  have  crossed  the  bar  several 
times  myself  sounding  both  ways,  and  have  had 
three  several  surveys  made,  and  the  average 
depth  in  the  channel  has  not  exceeded  12i  feet.^* 

This  bar  is  open  to  the  north ;  and  of  course 
the  northers,  which  are  so  terrible  in  the  Gulf, 
have  their  full  sweep  at  it.  The  swell  which 
they  raise,  assumes,  when  it  arrives  off  the  bar, 
the  shape  of  rollers,  which  break  across  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  any 
vessel,  however  light  her  draft,  to  go  in  or  to 
come  out. 

During  the  season  of  the  northers,  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  and 
all  that  part  of  the  Mexican  coast  are  very  dan- 
gerous, for  if  a  vessel  be  caught  there,  you  will 
see  by  examining  the  coast  line  which  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse  shoe  opening  to  the  north,  that 
they  would  have  a  lee  shore,  and  be  embayed  with- 
out any  harbor  or  port  of  refuge  to  which  they 


minus  of  n  roed  already  resolved  on,  than  to  consider  upon  could  flee  for  shelter.  From  these  causes  alone, 
the  propriety  of  the  roed  itself,  we  should  be  pleased  to  see !  independent  of  the  difficulties  on  the  Pacific  side, 
it  uke  steps  towards  the  construction  of  the  Istbmas  line ;  the  communication  between  the  sea  and  a  rail  road 
as  a  work  of  the  higheet  importance  and  as  calculated  in  or  canal  across  Tehuantepec  would  be  attended 


an  eminent  degree,  to  augment  the  usefulness  of  the  Con- 
tineoul  scheme.~[£if.  Meu, 


with  difficulty  and  danger.    It  would  moreover 
be  liable  to  frequent  and  annoying  interruptions 
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from  time  to  tune  daring  four  or  five  monthB  of 
tlie  year  when  the  northera  prevail. 

These  winds  Bometimes  blow  a  week  or  more 
without  ceasing,  during  which  time  the  waves  of 
the  sea  are  so  heavy  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
any^eseel  to  cross  the  bar.  The  Mississippi  steam- 
er, during  the  Mexican  war  was  caught  off  that 
coast  in  a  norther.  She  was  at  anchor  on  the  out- 
side, and  yet  the  sea  ran  so  high  as  to  cause  mate- 
rial damage  to  that  leviathan  of  a  ship.  The  tops 
of  her  wheel-houses  are  some  25  or  90  feet  above 
die  water  Ime,  yet  such  was  the  force  of  the  waves 
that  they  swept  away  from  the  tops  of  them 
her  boats  which  had  been  stowed  up  there  for 
safety.     The  ship  herself  was  also  damaged. 

On  the  Pacific  side;  this  Isthmus  is  washed  by 
what  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
shores  of  this  Gulf  embrace  a  coast  line  of  some 
300  miles  in  extent;  about  250  miles  of  which, 
including  the  proposed  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
communication  across,  resembles  in  its  geologi- 
cal features  the  coast  line  of  our  Southern  At- 
lantic States.  Like  them  it  has  a  chain  of  long 
narrow  islands  or  promontories,  now  joining  the 
main  land  and  again  separating  from  it  by  sounds 
or  sheets  of  water  as  Pamlico,  Albemarle  and 
the  like.  There  are  frequent  inlets  between  the 
links  in  this  chain,  but  aU  of  them  have  the  word 
**  Bar**  as  a  prefix  or  affix  to  their  names. 

The  ''BocaBarra,"  literally  '*  the  mouth  Bar," 
connects  the  lagoons  into  which  the  Chicapa 
empties  with  the  Pacific,  and  this  is  the  proposed 
terminus,  on  that  side,  for  the  Tehuantepec  route. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  chart  of  the  west  coast 
of  Central  America,  published  by  the  English  Ad- 
miralty with  corrections  up  to  1843.  By  this  it 
appears  that  from  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  the 
dty  of  Guatamala  to  another  near  that  of  Tehu- 
antepec, say  250  miles,  there  are  twenty-odd  in- 
lets and  breaks  in  this  chain  of  islands,  and  there 
is  only  one  among  them  whose  name  on  the  map 
is  without  the  word  **  Bar"  attached  to  it. 

There  are  also  on  this  chart  the  surveys  of  nine 
ports  or  roadsteads  in  and  about  the  Gulf  of  Te- 
huantepec from  the  surveys  of  Captain  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher,  R.  N.,  in  1838,  and  others.  That 
officer  surveyed  the  open  roadstead  of  Ventosa 
within  20  miles  of  BocaBarra,  and  other  places  in 
the  vicinity,  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  Boca  Barra 
is  by  him,  or  on  any  chart,  or  by  any  other  nau- 
tical work  of  authority  among  navigators,  once 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  any  manner  what- 
ever as  a  place  into  which  vessels  may  enter.  I 
have  consulted  all  the  English  and  French  Ad- 
miralty charts  on  the  subject,  and  from  all  I 
can  learn  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  Boca  Barra  does  not  ex- 
ceednx  or  eight  feet,  if  there  be  that  much. 

One  of  the  first  steps  therefore  in  the  opening 


of  away  across  this  Isthmus  for  passing  the  com- 
merce from  one  ocean  to  another  would  be  the 
construction  of  a  harbor  on  each  side.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  this  I  consider  insurmount- 
able imless  with  the  expenditure  of  immense 
sums. 

The  Delaware  breakwater,  though  constructed 
when  a  sailor  would  say,  **  the  water  is  as  smooth 
as  a  mill-pond,"  and  where  there  are  none  of 
those  ocean  waves  and  heavy  rollers  that  came 
from  the  sea  to  interrupt  the  work,  cost  an  im- 
mense sum.  But  such  a  work  as  the  Delaware 
Breakwater,  as  stout  as  it  is,  is  not  at  all  calcu^ 
lated  to  withstand  the  heavy  seas  that  come 
across  the  broad  Pacific  ocean  gathering  magni- 
tude and  strength  as  they  come. 

In  order  rightly  to  appreciate  the  practical 
difficulties  of  making  harbors  on  the  sea  coast 
where  nature  has  refused  to  form  them,  or  has 
shut  them  up,  consider  the  difficulties  of  forming 
harbors  on  the  northern  lakes  where  there  are 
none;  consider  how  the  conmierce  of  North  Car- 
olina has  been  broken  up  by  the  closing  of  the 
inlets  on  that  coast.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  you 
recollect,  passed  with  his  fleet  into  Roanoke  In- 
let, which  has  barely  water  enough  now  to  float 
a  skiff.  Plans  have  been  proposed  for  reopening 
it ;  but  the  attempt  has  yet  to  be  made.  The 
Eddy  Stone  light  house  is  a  work  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  sea;  that  work,  though  its 
cost  was  so  enormous,  is  held  up  by  all  na- 
tions as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  that  the 
world  affords  as  to  the  powers  and  skill  of  the 
engineer  over  the  waves  of  die  sea — and  yet  that 
work  is  a  work  of  pigmies  in  comparison  with 
what  IB  required  to  open  a  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec. 

Eddy  Stone  is  built  on  a  rock — ^Tehuantepec 
rests  on  the  sand. 

Numerous  streams  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Te- 
huantepec, and  as  is  the  case  on  our  Atlantic 
coast  wherever  such  streams  empty  directly  into 
the  ocean,  bars,  sand  spits  and  islands  are  the 
consequence.  The  sediment  that  is  brought 
down  the  Mississippi,  the  Roanoke,  &c.,  is  met 
at  the  mouth  by  an  opposing  current  from  the 
tide  and  swell  of  the  sea.  Here  it  is  arrested  in 
its  course  and  held  in  still  water  for  a  moment, 
when  the  process  of  deposition  immediately  com- 
mences. It  is  this  deposition  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  forms  these  ban,  &c.  The  indications 
are  conclusive,  that  the  same  geological  or  drift 
agencies  which  formed  the  chain  of  islands  along 
the  coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  now  at 
work  in  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec* 

*  See  a  raluable  paper  on  the  subject  of  drift,  foimatton 
of  shoals  and  the  like  by  Lieat.  Chat.  DaTis,  U.  S.  N., 
read  before  the  societjp  of  the  american  Astoeiation.  Phil* 
adelphia,  18i8.    - 
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These  in  my  mind  are  the  principal  of  the 
physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  communica- 
tion across  Tehuantepec — and  until  some  prac- 
tical plan  be  suggested  for  removing  or  overcom- 
ing them,  it  is  useless  to  look  further,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  with  money  enough  the  continent 
may  be  cut  in  twain  here  both  by  Rail  Road  and 
Ship  Canal. 

But  the  great  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  cut- 
ting the  continent  in  two :  it  consists  in  gaining 
access  from  the  sea  to  and  from  the  high-way 
across.  At  Darien  there  is  safe  anchorage  with 
sufficient  water  on  both  sides.  On  this  side  we 
have  *'  Navy  Bay,"  or  by  the  old  Spanish  name, 
the  Bay  for  74s;  also  Puerto  Bello,  or  the  "beau- 
tiful harbor."  On  the  other,  there  is  the  safe  road- 
stead of  Panama.  The  distance  ac>oss  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  the  head  of  Navy,  or  **  Limon  Bay" 
to  Panama  is  rather  less  than  45  miles,  which  is 
about  one-third  the  distance  across  Tehuantepec. 
The  distance  there  in  a  direct  line  from  sea  to 
sea  being  139  miles. 

From  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  ports,  Navy 
Bay  is  a  little  further  in  point  of  distance — ^say 
100  miles — than  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoal- 
coB,  and  it  is  proportionably  further  in  time  also. 

But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  ruuning  out  the 
parallel,  that  the  harbors  of  Tehuantepec  were  as 
good  as  those  of  Darien ;  that  we  had  the  right  of 
way  across  Tehuantepec  as  well  as  Darien ;  and 
that  it  were  left  to  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  to  select  either  one  of  the  two 
routes  for  a  commercial  highway,  which  one  of 
the  two  would  be  most  conducive  of  the  general 
interests — ^taking  general  interest  to  mean  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country  ? 

This  is  the  point  which  I  now  prefer  to  con- 
sider. But  in  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  it,  I  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  a  rail  road  through 
our  own  country,  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  This  is  a  work  which  the  pub- 
lic will  have  sooner  or  later,  and  any  other  route 
across  the  country  I  hold  subordinate  to  this. 
Therefore,  in  running  the  parallel  between  Te- 
huantepec and  Darien,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted 
diat  the  Mississippi  and  California  rail  road  will 
be  in  process  of  construction  at  no  very  distant 
day.  It  must  be  built.  I  take  it  therefore  as  a 
postulate. 

Bearing  this  postulate  and  these  facts  in  mind, 
the  question  may  be  asked,  what,  since  we  are  to 
have  a  rail  road  through  our  own  country,  do 
we  want  with  a  portage  across  the  neck  of  land 
between  the  Oceans?  Am, — We  want  it  for 
the  transportation  of  those  articles  of  merchan- 
dise which  cannot  pay  freight  over  a  rail  road 
1500  miles  long,  but  which  would  find  it  cheap- 
er to  pay  the  portage  across  the  Isthmus  than 


to  incur  the  freight  and  time  of  a  passage  around 
Cape  Horn.  This  merchandise  would  consist 
of  the  products  of  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
Pacific,  which  in  bone  and  oil,  amount  to  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  per  annum.  It 
would  consist  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and 
the  coarser  manufactures  of  all  descriptions  for 
which  the  merchant  can  find  markets  in  any  of 
the  ports  of  Pacific  America.  It  would  consist 
also  of  butter  and  cheese,  rice,  bread,  and  such 
like  perishable  articles  for  the  Pacific  squadron, 
that  I  have  seen  condemned  and  thrown  into 
the  sea  at  Callao  and  Valparaiso,  by  the  ship 
load,  owing  to  the  damages  incurred  in  the  long 
and  boisterous  voyage  around  C  ape  Horn.  These 
are  some  of  the  principal  articles  only,  for  if  I 
were  to  go  into  details  I  might  make  out  a  list 
of  them  as  long  as  the  manifest  on  board  some 
of  the  ships  for  California,  which  we  are  told 
are  many  fathoms  long. 

Navy  Bay  and  Coatzacoalcos  are  about  the 
same  distance  in  point  of  time  from  the  Atlantic 
States.  But  to  the  Gulf  States,  to  California 
and  Oregon,  Tehuantepec  is  much  nearer.  This 
fact,  if  it  were  the  only  one  upon  which  the  choice 
of  routes  hinges,  would  be  decisive.  But  unfor- 
tunately Tehuantepec  affords  no  harbors  and  no 
right  of  way ;  and  if  it  did,  there  are  other  points 
upon  which  a  right  decision  of  the  question  would 
turn. 

Communication  is  wanted,  I  apprehend,  to 
other  markets  besides  those  of  C  alifornia.  There 
are  the  South  American  Republics  which  border 
on  the  Pacific  with  their  eight  millions  of  people, 
all'  of  whom  want  things  that  we  have  to  sell* 
Panama  is  to  them  nearer  by  many  days  sail 
under  canvass  than  Tehuantepec* 

A  sailing  vessel  from  New  Orleans  might  de- 
liver her  cargo  at  Navy  Bay  and  return  with 
another  before  one  could  be  sent  under  canvass 
via.  Tehuantepec  to  Panama,  so  uncertain  are 
the  winds  in  the  Pacific  side  between  Tehuante- 
pec and  Panama. 

Panama  is  so  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru  and  Ecuador  to  New  Or- 
leans that  the  detour  is  not  more  than  100  miles. 

The  freight  across  the  Tehuantepec  road 
would  be  nearly  treble,  for  the  distance  across  is 
three  times  as  great  as  it  is  over  that  of  Pa- 
nama. 

Five  cents  per  ton  per  mile  is  about  the  aver- 
age charge  for  freight  over  the  rail  roads  in  the 
United  States ;  competition  has  brought  it  down 
perhaps  within  this  estimate.  But  I  suppose 
neither  a  rail  road  across  Tehuantepec  or  Darien 
could  afford  transportation  at  any  such  rates. 
Perhaps  ten  cents  would  be  nearer  than  five  to 
the  mark ;  let  us  therefore  take  ten  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  as  the  average  rate  of  freight  to  be  ex- 
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aetod  of  the  merchandise  over  these  two  routes. 
The  Tehaantepec  road,  supposing  both  to  be 
mn  on  a  strait  line,  is  95  miles  the  longer,  and 
m  ton  of  American  merchandise  to  pass  this  road 
woald  have  to  pay  (9  50  per  ton  more  than  the 
Panama  road  would  exact  of  it.    A  tax  of  $9  50 
per  ton  upon  American  commerce  for  ever  for  the 
'mere  advantage  of  shortening  temporarily  the 
time  for  passengers  bound  hence  to  California, 
for  one  week,  would,  it  appears  to  me,  be  pay- 
ing too  dearly  for  a  little  time.     For  when  the 
rail  road  is  built  across  from  the  Mississippi,  no 
one  finom  South  America  bound  to  California  will 
think  of  going  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec.    A 
tribute  forever  to  Mexico  of  99  50  per  ton  on 
commerce,  Ae  extent  of  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, for  the  privilege  of  saving  seven  days  for 
seven  years  or  there  away  in  the  time  to  and  from 
California !    Why,  sir,  this  is  a  tax  far  more  oner- 
ous and  odious  than  the  famous  Chinese  "  Cum- 
ahaw*'  which  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
exacted  of  all  ^*  Barbarian"  ships,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  which  was  hailed  with  so  much  delight 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    Its  abrogation  is  a 
prominent  article  of  the  China  treaties  both  with 
the  States  of  Europe  and  America ;  and  it,  with 
tile  Iree  ports,  is  considered  as  the  chief  good 
which  has  resulted  from  the  wicked  war  of  Eng- 
land upon  China. 

At  this  rate  of  10  cents,  a  ship  carrying  1,000 
tons  of  merchandise  would  have  to  pay  $9,500 
more  to  get  her  cargo  across  Tehuantepec  than 
siie  would  to  get  it  across  Panama.  Few  in- 
deed are  the  cargoes  that  can  pay  snch  a  **  Cum- 
shaw"  as  this. 

The  charge  at  10  cents  the  ton  a  mile  would 
be,  via.  Panama,  44  miles — $4  40 ;  via.  Tehu- 
antepec, 139  miles— ^13  90— difference  $9,500. 
The  site  of  Panama  is  quite  as  convenient  to  the 
market  ways  over  the  Pacific  as  Tehuantepec. 
But  littie  is  due  therefore  to  any  advantages,  to 
be  gained  by  the  one  over  the  other  on  account 
of  a  more  central  terminus  on  the  Pacific  side. 
Let  us  now  see  whether  such  merchandise  as 
is  usually  sent  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  South 
American  markets,  could  afford  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  portage  over  either  of  these  two  routes 
across  the  continent^ 

The  space  allotted  on  board  ship  to  a  ton  of 
merchandise  is  40  feet.  Estimating  the  average 
rate  of  freight  on  cotton  to  Europe  at  one  cent 
the  fKDund,  and  1.350  pounds  as  occupying  the 
space  of  a  ton,  and  the  average  distance  across 
the  Atiantic,  from  the  cotton  ports  at  3,500  sea 
miles,  we  have  3.86  mills  as  the  average  rate  of 
freight  of  cotton  per  ton  per  sea  mile  under  can- 
vass. But  cotton  pays  the  freight  both  ways,  for 
the  ships  which  take  it  generally  come  empty. 
From  tUs  esthnate  and  explanation  we  get  one 


mill  and  nioety-eight  hundredths  of  a  mill  (1.93) 
as  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  sea  mile  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  across  the  ocean 
under  canvass. 

The  average  distance  which  a  vessel  under 
canvass  has  to  accomplish,  fl'om  New  York  to 
Lima,  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  at  13,000 
miles  (sea,)  which,  at  1.98  mill  per  ton  per  mile 
gives  as  the  average  rate  of  freight  thence  $25  74. 

To  satisfy  you  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
due  this  estimate,  I  may  remark  that  since  ma- 
king it  out  I  have  consulted  a  gentieman  who 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  Lima 
trade.  He  informs  me  that  until  Guano  was  in- 
troduced as  an  article  of  commerce,  the  usual 
rate  of  freight  from  New  York  to  Lima  was  be- 
tween $25  and  $30  per  ton. 

Guano  pays  heavy  freight.  Vessels  that  go 
there  are  now  certain  of  a  return  cargo,  and  the 
outward  rates  at  present  rule  at  $15  the  ton,  equal 
to  1.15  mill  per  ton,  per  sea  mile. 

This  rate  I  adopt  for  the  following  compara- 
tive estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
of  a  ton  of  merchandise  from  New  York  via 
Cape  Horn,  Tehuantepec  and  Panama.  The 
distance  to  be  accomplished  under  canvass  is 
stated  at  4,300  miles  via  Tehuantepec  and  3,700 
via  Panama. 


Cost  by  Sea, 
Rail  Road, 


Via  Cape 
$15  00 


TdauaiUpec, 

4  94 

13  90* 


Total  tea  and  land,      $15  00 


18  84 


4  25 
4  40 

8  65 


Now  taking  one  kind  of  merchandise  with 
another  we  may  safely  assume  the  average  value 
of  it  to  be  $2  50  per  ton. 

The  passage  around  Cape  Horn  is  three  months 
longer  than  it  is  across  the  Isthmus,  and  it  is 
therefore  proper  to  charge  the  Cape  Horn  route 
with  the  interest  on  $250  for  three  months,  which 
at  six  per  cent  is  $3  75 — ^making  the  whole  cost 
around  Cape  Horn  $18  75  or  9  cents  less  than 
by  Tehuantepec,  and  $10  20,  fmort  than  one 
hundred  per  cent  greater  than  by  Panama.  From 
this  statement  it  appears  that  we  may  go  and 
come  with  our  merchandise  via  Panama  with 
less  freight  than  we  can  now  go,  outward  bound 
alone,  via  Cape  Horn. 

The  average  length  of  a  voyage  under  can- 

*  $13  90.  In  cons^qaence  of  ihe  greater  diataaoe  acroai 
Tehuantepec,  a  rnil  road  there  for  obvious  reasons  could 
nfford  to  charge  a  smaller  rale  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile, 
than  a  shorter  road.  Suppose  20  per  cent  less.  This  would 
make  the  freight  orer  the  Tehuantepec  road  to  be  $11  12, 
and  including  the  sea  voyage  $16  06,  or  neariy  doable  the 
Panama  route.  Deduct  $2  78  from  the  Tehuantepec  etti- 
maies  and  you  will  oliserve  that  Panama  has  greatly  the 
advantage  as  to  cost,  to  every  point  mentioned  in  the  esti- 
mate. 
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va88  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is,  via 
Tehuantepec  4,800  miles,  via  Panama  6,900. 

Comparative  statements  of  the  freight  of  a 
ton  of  merchandise  at  10  cents  per  ton  per  rail 
road,  and  1.15  mill  per  ton  under  sail. 


Via  T^uantepee. 
By  Sea  $5  52 

"  Rail  Rom!,     $13  90 


Via  Panama. 
$7  25 
$4  40 


$19  42  $11  65 

Difference  in  favor  of  Panama  $7  71 . 

Statement  of  the  freight  by  each  route  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  the  sailing  dis- 
tance being,  via  Tehuantepec  3,700  miles  and 
via  Panama  5,700. 


Via  TthuanUpee. 
By  Sea,  $4  25 

"  Rail  Road,     $13  90 


Via  Panama, 
$6  55 
$4  40 


$18  15  $10  95 

Difference  in  favor  of  Panama  $7  20. 

With  the  man  of  business,  time  and  money 
are  correlative  terms,  for  he  counts  time  as  mo- 
ney and  reckons  money  according  to  time. 

These  figures  are  all,  except  the  10  cents  per 
ton  for  rail  road  freight,  drawn  from  actual  sta- 
tistics. But  treat  them  as  you  will,  you  must 
allow  nearly  three  times  as  much  freight  for  the 
Tehuantepec  as  for  the  Panama  route,  perhaps 
in  consideration  of  having  to  load  and  unload,  at 
the  Isthmus,  a  larger  rate  of  freight  should  be 
charged  by  sea  under  canvass  than  around  Cape 
Horn.  But  that  rate  may  be  trebled  and  still  give 
the  advantage  to  Panama  over  either  Cape  Horn 
or  Tehuantepec. 

The  freight  on  goods  per  ocean  steamers  is 
double  that  by  sailing  vessels.  It  is  only  the 
more  costly  articles  of  merchandise  and  those  of 
a  particular  kind  that  go  by  steamers.  These 
consist  of  new  styles  and  patterns  of  the  finest 
description  of  dry  goods.  The  steamer  U.  States 
has  just  arrived  with  such  a  cargo,  it  consists  of 
silks,  laces  and  caps,  ribbons  and  bonnets — fibs 
and  furbelows — making  up  the  spring  fashions  for 
the  whole  country. 

But  sea  steamers,  like  rail  roads  depend  greatly 
upon  passengers  for  their  profits. 

Calculating  by  weight,  7  passengers,  with  an 
average  allowance  for  baggage  of  150  pounds  each 
may  be  stated  as  a  ton  weight.  In  the  English 
steamers  to  New  York  and  Boston,  a  ton  of  pas- 
sengers pays  about  $1,200,  whereas  a  ton  of 
merchandise  pays  only  about  $24.  The  former 
require  no  handling  by  stevedores,  coopers  or 
draymen;  no  ware-house  when  they  arrive  in 
port  for  storage,  &c.  They  imload  and  load 
themselves. 

The  experience  of  the  worid  with  regard  to 
ocean  steam  navigation,  both  authorizes  and  jus- 


tifies the  conclusion,  that  whatever  be  the  revo- 
lution which  a  rail  road  across  the  Isthmus  would 
create  in  the  course  of  trade,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, sailing  and  not  steam  vessels  would  con- 
tinue to  fetch  and  carry  the  bulk  of  the  mer- 
chandise passing  across  the  Isthmus. 

There  is  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  route  from 
Panama  to  Valparaiso,  Law's  line  from  New* 
York,  &c.,  and  AspinwalPs  from  California, 
connect  with  this  line  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
and  the  merchandise  to  be  transported  by  these 
lines,  will  be  the  fashions  for  the  western  Ameri- 
can markets,  and  the  costly  articles  correspond- 
ing to  those  which  are  brought  from  Europe  by 
the  English  steamers  for  the  **  Modistas*'  there. 

The  population  of  the  South  American  States 
which  border  on  the  Pacific,  may  be  stated  in 
round  numbers  at  8  millions  of  people ;  we  ha^ 
seen  the  advantages  of  the  Panama  route  for 
communicating  with  them,  and  how  these  people, 
with  their  markets  and  their  wants,  would  be 
brought  two  or  three  months  nearer  to  us  than 
they  are  now.  It  is  difficult  rightly  to  estimate 
the  national  advantages  of  lifting  up  eight  mil- 
lions of  people  and  setting  them  down  as  it  were 
within  30  or  40  days  of  our  markets,  instead  of 
having  them  removed  at  three  or  four  times  that 
distance,  as  they  heretofore  have  been.  We 
see  the  like  in  our  own  country,  only  on  a  smaller 
scale,  when,  by  rail  roads,  canals  or  other  inter- 
nal improvements,  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand people  who  before  were  days  off,  are  brought 
within  a  few  hours  of  our  commercial  marts  and 
great  market  towns. 

The  results  in  such  cases  have  invariably  de- 
fied calculation — producing  changes  and  benefits 
to  a  degree  and  extent  that  were  neither  antici- 
pated or  imagined.  Under  such  changes  of  fa- 
cilities to  markets  we  have  cities  springing  up  as 
if  by  enchantment.  Then  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect when  we  move  millions  instead  of  thousands 
with  the  commercial  lever. 

The  history  of  the  worid  does  not  afford  strictly 
a  parallel  case. 

Venice  you  know  was  a  flourishing  city  through 
the  trade  of  caravans  with  the  East.  But  the 
passage  around  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  des- 
troyed her  prosperity,  carried  her  wealth  away 
and  placed  it  within  the  gates  of  other  cities. 
A  rail  road  to  Panama,  will  be  to  the  passage 
around  Cape  Horn,  what  Vasco  de  Grama's  dis- 
covery was  to  the  caravans  across  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

Communication  and  transportation  wiU  be 
cheaper  and  more  frequent.  The  Panama  link 
would  bring  the  markets  of  South  America  as 
near  to  us  as  those  of  Europe  were  before  the 
ocean  steamers  began  to  run;  and  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  the  Panama  rail  road  would 
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place  our  Lake  country  as  near  to  the  South 
Ajnerican  ports  as  those  of  the  Moditerranean 
■oir  are  to  New  York. 

B  J  the  act  passed  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
known  as  Mr.  Pratt's  hill,  merchandise  intended 
for  the  Canadian  markets,  is  allowed  a  free  duty 
transit  through  the  United  States. 

And  what  has  heen  the  effect?  To  supply 
nearly  all  Canada  West  with  imports  through 
New  Yoik  instead  of  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  importing  of  these  goods  benefits  the  city 
of  New  York,  because  it  brings  business  there : 
it  benefits  the  state  also  and  the  people,  because 
it  gives  employment  to  men  and  Tossels,  and 
pays  toUs  for  the  use  of  wharves,  canal,  &c., 
&c. :  and  bringing  goods  it  brought  Canadian 
merchants  to  look  after  them,  and  who,  being  in 
^ew  York,  found  inducements  to  buy,  that  they 
knew  not  of.  In  the  language  of  a  New  York 
dealer,  **  those  Canadians  buy  immensely." 

Only  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people 
are  supplied  in  this  way,  yet  both  the  Empire 
State  and  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
United  States  feel,  appreciate  and  value  the  ef- 
fects of  it. 

What,  therefore,  shall  it  be  when  8  millions  of 
people  are  connected  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
South  by  similar  ties. 

The  Peruvian  merchants,  like  the  Mexicans 
coming  to  New  Orleans,  wiU  there  find  offered 
to  them,  on  suitable  terms,  all  the  purchases  they 
desire  to  make.  lA\,e  the  Canadian  in  New 
York,  the  South  American  will  close  his  bar- 
gains without  going  any  farther.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  new  state  of  things  will  be 
to  give  activity  to  the  New  Orleans  markets :  to 
cause  the  European  houses  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  trade,  to  ship  in  the  vessels 
coming  for  your  cotton,  whole  cargoes  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  ware-houses  of  New  Orieans  and 
distributed  thence  via  Panama  among  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Pacific. 

The  warehousing  system,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, would  not  fail  greatly  to  promote  the 
amount  of  coouneree  from  England  via  New 
Oiieans  and  the  Cotton  Ports,  across  Panama. 
At  the  end  of  three  years,  from  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  rail  road,  I  should  expect  to  see 
regular  lines  of  sailing  packets  plying  to  and  fro 
not  only  between  that  Isthmus  and  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  of  South  America.^ 

Such  a  course  of  trade  would  not  fail  greatly 
to  benefit  the  southern  planter,  for  all  the  goods 
intended  for  the  eight  millions  of  South  Ameri- 
wonU  be  brought  over  in  the  cotton  ships, 
now  come  empty  and  thus  the  Sooth 
Americans,  &c.  would  be  made  to  divide  with 
yon  the  fireight  on  all  your  eottoa  that  goes  to 
Europe* 
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I  therefore  urge  this  Panama  rail  road,  not 
only  as  a  great  national  measure,  bat  also  as  a 
great  southern  measure.  It  is  one  which  will 
again  make  Charleston  the  half-way-bonse  to 
market,  of  the  advantages  of  which  poedtion, 
she  was  deprived  when  Dr.  Franklin  let  down 
his  thermometer  into  the  sea  and  discovered  tho 
Gulf  Stream. 

If  you  will  stretch  a  string  on  a  common  ter- 
restial  globe,  from  Panama  to  China,  you  wiU  find 
that  it  passes  not  far  from  New  Orieans:  there- 
fore when  that  rail  road  to  the  Pacific  shall  be 
built.  New  Orleans  will  be  the  thoroughfare  of 
travel  between  South  America,  Califomia'  and 
China.  It  will  be  several  days  nearer  to  Calw 
fomia  by  this  route  than  it  wiU  be  iip  the  Coast 
on  the  Pacific  side* 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  regard  the  Pa« 
nama  route  an  important  link  in  that  i^stem 
which  is  to  connect  the  Mississippi  Valley  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean  aad  make  the  Umted  States 
the  thoroughfare  of  travel  between  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  South  America  and  Asia,  Europe 
and  China. 

The  Tehuantepec  route  would  not  bring  the 
travel  to  and  from  South  America  through  New 
Orleans  or  the  United  States — for  a  steamer 
bound  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco  could 
land  her  passengers  in  Califomia  sooner  thaii 
they  could  get  there,  even  if  the  Tehuantepec 
harbors  were  good,  by  landing  at  Boca  Barra, 
crossing  the  Isthmus,  steaming  up  the  Mississippi 
and  taking  the  rail  road  thence  to  the  Pacific* 
After  leaving  Panama  for  California,  by  steamer, 
it  would  be  nearly  two  days  out  of  the  way  to 
touch  at  Tehuantepec. 

I  regard  the  Panama  rail  road,  therefore,  as  a 
most  important  link  to  lengthen  out  and  make 
complete  the  rail  road  from  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley to  the  Pacific :  it  is  so  neariy  on  the  great 
circle  route,  or  an  air  fine  from  Cape  Blanco,  the 
western  promontory  of  South  America  to  New 
Orleans,  that  the  difference,  though  the  length 
of  that  line  is  nearly  400(>miles»  does  not  amount 
to  100  mOes. 

The  Panama  link  instead  of  retarding  the  road 
across  oar  own  country  would  hasten  it*  The 
pfosperity  and  enterprise  given  to  the  country, 
by  the  Erie  Canal  produced  the  Erie  rail  road 
and  has  served  greatly  to  stimulate  the  setde« 
ment  of  the  Lake  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  rail  road  across  Panama 
would  also  greatly  advance  the  settlement  of  Cal« 
ifemia;  stimulate  the  enterprise  and  promote 
wealth  there.  And  ib  it  in  the  nature  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  stop  half  way  ?  The  passage  to 
Califomia  when  the  Panama  Rail  RoadI  shall  be 
completed,  will  still  be  25  or  30  days  with  three 
or  four  prices.    A  rail  road  from  the  Mississippi 
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Talley  across  to  California  will  bring  San  Fran- 
cisco within  2  or  3  instead  of  25  or  30  da^s — as 
across  Panama  it  must  be. 

To  shorten  the  passage  between  New  Yoric 
and  Boston  an  hour  or  two,  the  Long  Island  rail 
road  was  built  alongside  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  at  a  cost  almost  equal  to  that  ef  a  rail 
road  to  Panama.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the 
business  men  of  this  country  are  ready  to  set  up 
millions  againsr  the  saving  of  an  honr  in  time 
day  after  day,  what  will  they  not  do  when  days 
and  weeks  are  thrown  into  the  scale  7  Complete 
the  Panama  link  and  extend  the  line  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  California  and  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  that  Valley  wiU  teem  with  a 
population  enjoying  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  an  extent  that  has  never 
been  witnessed  by  the  eye  of  man. 

The  effect  of  a  rail  road  communication  with 
Panama,  would,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be  to 
unite  the  two  oceans  by  ship  canal.  With  the 
rail  road,  the  world  would  see  the  amount  of 
commerce,  seeking  portage  here.  The  rail  road 
would  soon  be  found  insufficient  to  transport  it 
and  a  ship  canal  would  be  the  result.  Thus  I 
regard  the  proposed  rail  road,  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  a  demonstration  which  the  world  re- 
quires first  to  be  made,  in  order  to  give  practical 
proof  as  to  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  a  ship 
canal. 

Respectfully,  &c. 

M.  F.  MAURY. 
Hon.  S.  Boaj^AND, 
U.  8.  SenaU  Chamber. 


A  POEM  ON  THE  ISTHMUS  LINE. 

A  pretlj,  Ittde,  gilt-edged  book  of  poems  lies  before  us, 
in  which  the  Isthmus  Coonection  is  discussed  in  Tene. 
The  book  was  printed,  we  believe,  for  private  circulation, 
but  we  propose  to  give  the  stanzas  to  our  readers  as  a  spe- 
cimen  of  high  lyric  fervor,  and  as  an  appropriate  oompan^- 
ion  to  Lieut  Maniy's  letter. 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask,  "  who  is  the  poet?**  We 
answer,  the  distinguished  Professor  Francis  Lieber,  the 
friend  of  Niebuhr,  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana, the  recently  conspicuous  figure  on  the  floor  of  the 
German  Parliament,  and  now  acting  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. — Ed,  Mtu. 

THE  SHIP  CANAL 

raOM  THE  ATIiAlfTIC   TO   THE  PACIFIC. 

An  Ods  to  the  American  Ptofie  and  their  Congreee^  en  read- 
ing the  Meeeag*  of  the  United  StMtee  Preeiaent  in  Decern- 
her,  1847. 

Rend  America  asunder 
And  unite  the  Binding  Sea 
That  emboldens  Man  and  tempers- 
Make  the  ocean  free. 


Break  the  bolt  wbieb  bars  the  pa*n|e. 
That  our  River  richly  poors 
Western  wealth  to  western  nations ; 
Let  that  sea  be  can— 

Oars  by  all  the  kanfy  whalafiy 
By  the  pointing  Oregon, 
By  the  west  impelled  and  workii^ 
Unthralled  Saxon  son. 

Long  indeed  Ihey  have  been  wooing* 
Tbe  Paeifio  and  bis  bride  ; 
Now  tie  time  for  holy  wedding- 
Join  them  by  tbe  tide. 

Have  the  snowy  snifs  not  ttroigied 
Many  oentnries  in  vain, 
That  their  lipe  might  seal  the  unifMi  7 
Lock  then  Main  to  Main. 

When  tbe  mighty  God  of  nature 
Made  his  favored  continent, 
He  allowed  it  yet  unsevered, 
That  a  race  be  sent, 

Able,  mindful  of  bis  purpose. 
Prone  to  people,  to  subdue. 
And  to  bind  the  lands  with  iron. 
Or  to  force  them  through. 

What  the  prophet-navigator. 
Seeking  straits  to  his  Catais,* 
But  began,  now  consummate  it— 
Mahe  tbe  strait  and  pass. 

Blessed  eyes,  that  shall  behoM  it. 
When  the  pointing  boom  shall  veer. 
Leading  through  the  parted  Andes, 
While  the  nations  oheer ! 

There  at  Sues,  Europe's  mattock 
Cuts  the  briny  road  with  skill. 
And  must  Darien  bid  defianoe 
To  the  pilot  still  f 

Do  we  breathe  this  breath  of  knowledge 
Purely  to  enjoy  its  sest  ? 
Shall  the  iron  arm  of  science 
Like  a  sluggard  rest  ? 

Up  then,  at  it !  earnest  People ! 
Bravely  wrought  thy  scorning  blade. 
But  there's  fresher  fame  in  store  yet, 
Glory  for  the  spade. 

What  we  want  is  naught  in  envy, 
But  for  all  we  pioneer; 
Let  the  keels  of  every  nation 
Through  the  isthmus  steer. 

Must  the  globe  be  always  girded 
Ere  we  get  to  Bramah's  priest  ? 
Take  the  tissues  of  your  Lowells 
Westward  to  the  East. 

Ye,  that  vanquish  pain  and  distance. 
Ye,  enmeshing  Time  with  wire, 

*  Cataia  or  Cathay  and  Zipango  were  the  names  giv«n 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  towud  which  the  grealast  of 
navigators  directed  his  westerly  voyage,  as  Marco  Polo  had 
reached  it  by  an  eastward  joumev.  Columbus  having  feand 
that  a  continent  debaned  him  from  continuing  bto 
ward  course,  persevered  in  searching  for  straits 
would  allow  him  a  passage  to  his  wished-for  Canis. 
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CVnut  ye  ptiieotljr  ior  ever 
Yob  avtuotie  if*  f 

Sliall  Um  mftriDer  for  ever 
Double  the  inpedhig  oapet, 
Wlulo  hie  loacKime  and  letiMiac 
NoediaM  oeutfe  he  sbapeaf 

What  was  daring  for  oar  fatbert. 
To  defy  those  hillowa  fierce, 
la  but  taae  for  their  desceadanU ; 
We  are  bid  10  pierce. 

We  that  fight  with  printing  armies. 
Settle  sons  oo  foHom  track 
As  the  Romaas  flong  their  eagles, 
Bvt  to  win  them  back; 

Who,  nndoabtiog,  worship  boldness, 
And,  if  baffied,  bohler  rite, 
Should  IN  lag  when  Grandeur  beckona 
To  this  geod  emprise  ? 

Let  the  vastness  not  appal  us ; 
Oieatneas  is  thy  destiny ; 
Let  the  doubters  not  recall  us ; 
'Ventnre  suits  the  free. 

Like  a  seer,  I  see  her  throning, 
Winland,*  strong  in  freedom's  health. 
Warding  peace  on  both  the  waters. 
Widest  OooMnonweakh— 

Crowned  with  wreaths  that  still  grow  greener, 
Guerdon  for  ontiring  pain. 
For  the  wise,  the  stout  and  steadfast : 
Rend  the  land  in  twain ! 

ClesTe  Ametiea  asunder, 
This  is  worthy  work  for  tbee ; 
Hoik !  The  seas  roll  up  imploring-* 
'*  Make  the  ocean  free.** 


*  Mar  I  not  for  onee  bestow  upon  our  nameless  country 
ttds  good  and  plain  Saxon  name,  which  was  gi^en  to  it  by 
its  first  and  Teutonic  discorerers,  long  before  Columbus 
and  Vespoeins  T  The  poet,  and  all  wbo  deaire  to  speak 
with  fervor  and  brerity,  stand  in  need  of  a  name  more  com- 
IpehensiTe  and  concise  than  that  which  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  mere  political  relation.  Above  all,  they  stand  in  need 
•f  a  name  for  the  country,  and  not  only  of  an  official  desig- 
sstioa,  however  honorable  or  historical — a  name  around 
whieh  duster  associations  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  politi' 
isl  and  international  transactions.  When  the  heroic  Nel- 
son felt  that  he  must  animate  his  fleet  to  the  hixbest  pitch 
ef  battle-woik,  his  signals  did  not  proclaim  *^Tbe  United 
Kingdooi  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or,  His  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty," 
hat  the  flag-ahip  sicnalled :  **  England  this  day  expects  ev- 
•ly  man  to  do  hia  duty  ;**  and  in  that  brief  dissyllable,  Eng- 
isad,  centered  every  thing  that  could  dtir  the  men  and  swell 
the  breasts  of  officers — honor,  wives,  sweethearts,  parlia- 
sient,  newapapers,  fields,  farma,  fox-hunting,  peerage,  ha- 
beas corpus,  brown  stout,  pudding,  Christmas  merriment, 
aad  all.  Colombia,  which  has  become  in  some  sort  the 
Ppetie  naoM  for  the  United  States,  is  not  sufficiently  spe- 
cific; and  Alleghania,  which  has  been  proposed,  has.  he- 
sides  its  unwelcome  simiUrity  with  alligator,  a  character  of 
iMrwnsss  without  fireshneas,  like  whitewashed  walls  or  a 
•hining  hat.  It  sounds  ifiai«,  and  as  if  made,  too,  for  a 
•ebool  get^raphy ;  yet,  why  should  we  take  even  a  book- 
esaM  Horn  that  amall  and  very  partial  ridge  of  hiltocka  T 
We  have  gone  too  far  beyond  it.  The  name  of  Wioland, 
SQ  the  contrary,  is  old,  idiomatic,  simple,  and  requires  only 
is  be  resumed ;  it  would  adapt  itself  to  all  the  needed  graro- 
Mlical  formations,  (or  aa  the  late  Mr.  Dupooceau  would 
Csely  have  said,  is  QUillsable ;}  it  is  brief,  and  seems  every 
•nysonul. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paus,  March  20th,  1845. 

One  night  last  week  a  poll  mt  the  bell  of  my 
outer  door  startled  me  from  profound  elumber. 

Waiting  a  moment  that  another  puU  might  as- 
sure me  it  was  no  dream,  the  next  moment  fottn<* 
me  en  ro&e  ie  ekambrt  faaetHy  seized,  groping  m^ 
way  to  within  epeaking  distance  of  my  unsea* 
sonable  visiter. 

With  hand  npon  the  key,  bat  beforo  taming 
the  bolt,  I  demanded — 

"  Who's  there  r 

«*  Are  you  M.  M ?"  repUed  a  voice  firoat 

the  other  side,  without  answering  my  question. 

«  Yes." 

^  It  is  I !"  repfied  my  interiocntor,  without  far* 
ther  hesitation,  now  that  he  was  assured  of  my 
identity — "  It  is  I,  Andr^  from  the  bani6i<e  da 
Fontaineblean." 

*'  Ah !  bien !  come  in,*'  and  I  opened  the  door. 

**  They  have  commenced  preparations  at  the 
S0nd  Petn*,"  continued  Andr^.  **  The  work- 
men arrived  about  two  hours  ago !  I  have  been 
talking  with  one  of  them.  He  says  it  will  be  all 
over  by  six  o'clock !" 

<«  What  o'clock  is  it  now  ?" 

*«  Almost  three.  Make  haste,  Monnenr,  you 
have  not  much  time  to  spare :  the  barri6re  de 
Fontainebleau  is  full  three  miles  off." 

**  1  know  it  is.  Here,  let  me  conduct  you  to  a 
seat :  then  I'll  dress,  and  be  with  you  in  a  very 
few  minutes." 

I  had  not  yet  seen  my  visitor,  haying  hastened 
to  the  door  in  answer  to  his  summons  before  light- 
ing a  candle  :  and  it  was  impossible  to  discern 
even  the  outline  of  a  human  form  amid  the  com- 
plete obscurity  in  which  the  apartment  was  in- 
volved. But  I  had  recognized  him  to  be  a  man 
of  the  lower  orders  whom  I  had  seen  once  be* 
fore,  some  four  or  five  weeks  ago  and  whom  I 
expected  to  see  once  again  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion which  we  knew  would  soon  occur;  but  knew 
not  exactly  when. 

The  occasion  had  now  arrived. 

Taking  hold  of  his  blouse— a  sort  of  blue  over- 
shirt  almost  universally  worn  by  men  of  his  class, 
I  conducted  him  to  a  seat. 

My  toilet  was  quickly  made  and  we  descended 
into  the  street.  The  night  was  dark.  It  was 
not  raining,  but  low  thick  clouds  brooded  heavily 
over  the  city«  so  that  not  a  star  was  visible.  All 
was  still.  The  stillness  of  a  mighty  city  is  more 
impressive  perhaps  than  that  of  the  forest.  Not 
a  sound  was  heard  but  the  rumbling  of  a  heavy 
carriage  over  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.    From  the  midst  of  the 
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Place  du  Palais  Bonriioii,  upon  which  we  entered 
upon  leaving  my  door,  and  dimly  seen  by  the  rare 
gaa  lighte  which  surroand  the  square,  rose  like  a 
giant  spectre,  the  colossal  plaster  figure  of  Lib- 
erty ;  and  farther  on  gleamed  the  bayonet  of  the 
•entiBel  on  duty  before  the  gate  of  the  Palace  of 
the  National  Assembly.  AU  was  still.  But  did 
all  Jtieep  in  this  vast  and  populous  city  7  Care 
and  pain  and  guilt  abound  in  Paris :  and  to  them 
the  hours  of  the  night  and  those  of  the  day  are 
alike— sleepless !  Did  the  prisoners  of  Vanvres 
sleep ! 

As  we  crossed  the  Piaee  to  the  hack-stand  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  large  clock  over  the  arched 
gate-way  above  the  palace  struck  three.  I  shall 
never  foi;get  the  awe  which  amounted  almost  to 
shuddering,  with  which  its  solemn  tones  feU  upon 
my  ear.  Perhaps  the  consciousness  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  errand  in  the  deserted  streets  of 
Paris  at  so  unusual  an  hour  contributed  to  this 
•ffeet. 

We  found  the  hack-stand  vacant.  The  senti- 
nel told  ns  that  the  last  coach  had  left  an  hour 
before. 

''  There's  no  hope  for  it,*'  said  Andrd ;  *'  you 
must  go  afoot." 

''  En  nmU  /"  said  L  <«  Lead  the  way :  I'll 
follow  you ;"  and  we  struck  at  a  round  pace  up 
the  me  St.  Dominique  to  the  residence  of  a  friend, 
for  whom  I  had  promised  to  call.  To  reach  the 
rsndfomratthebarri^rede  Fontainebleau,  whith- 
er we  were  going,  we  had  to  traverse  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  city,  and  thread  a  quarter  whose 
vepotation  is  as  little  enviable  as  that  of  any  other 
of  Paris.  It  abounds  in  narrow,  dark  streets ; 
and  teems  with  the  lowest  and  most  turbulent  of 
the  laboring  classes.  It  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  the  insurrection  of  June,  and  the  last 
to  yield,  before  the  celebrated /mftotir^  St.  An- 
toine.  Misery  and  guilt  find  here  their  impene- 
trable hiding  places ;  and  crime  in  all  its  grades 
is  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Andrd  was  a  den- 
ixen  of  the  qvartitr  8t.  Marcel^  and  was  the  first 
to  allude  to  its  evil  reputation,  frankly  admitting 
that  it  was  quite  deserved.  Andre's  face,  it  now 
occurred  to  me,  was  not  the  most  prepossessing 
that  might  be  seen,  and  I  will  not  assert  that  it 
was  with  unmixed  satisfaction  that  I  regarded 
the  heavy  bludgeon  which  he  bore  in  his  hand  and 
which  he  took,  he  said,  at  his  wife's  instance^  upon 
leaving  home  two  hours  before.  It  was  a  very 
natural  association  of  ideas  by  which  I  now 
thought  of  a  loaded  pistol  I  had  left  hanging  over 
my  mantle-piece,  and  of  a  stout  cane  behind  the 
door.  I  had  not  been  so  provident  as  Andr^ ; 
and  it  was  not  because  I  did  not  know  the  way 
as  well  as  he  that  I  told  him  to  take  the  lead  and 
I  would  follow.  I  observed  that  in  all  the  obscure 
and  narrow  streets  Andr^  kept  the  middle  of  the 


street.  It  is  from  die  comers  and  dark  receseea 
formed  by  the  gate-ways  that  the  evil-dispooed 
dart  suddenly  upon  the  passer-by  and  consum- 
mate their  purpose  of  robbery  or  murder.  I  ea- 
chewed  the  side-walks  with  equal  care— follow- 
ing hard  upon  Andre's  heels.  It  was  not,  I  con- 
fess, without  excitement  and  a  certain  feeling  of 
insecurity  that  I  found  myself  afoot,  east  of  run 
St.  Jacques,  threading  at  this  dead  hour  of  the 
night  the  ill-famed  Quarter  of  St.  Michael.  AU 
was  quiet  here  as  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain 
which  I  had  just  left.  A  few  patroles,  a  half- 
dozen  dimly  seen  figures  flitting  hastily  by,  some 
country  carti  proceeding  to  market,  and  two  im- 
mense vehicles  performing  their  nightly  round  to 
receive  the  contents  of  the  sewers,  were  the 
only  signs  of  life  that  we  met  with  on  the  way. 
At  last  we  gained  the  broad  and  gloomy  IxHile- 
vard  of  St.  Jacques.  The  city  walls  reared  their 
dark  mass  on  our  right.  We  had  proceeded  be- 
neath the  deep  gloom  of  the  trees,  unbroken  by 
gas-light  or  lamp,  for  ten  minutes,  when  Andr6« 
who  had  constantly  kept  about  At^  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  suddenly  turned  and  said — 

**  La  voila !  Messieurs,  nous  sommes  arrivte.*' 

We  were  now  at  the  bairiere  de  Fontaineblean. 
Before  us  on  our  right,  and  on  a  line  with  the 
city  walls  were  discerned  the  dusky  outline  of 
two  symmetrical  buildings.  They  were  con- 
nected by  a  strong  and  high  iron  railing.  In  tho 
centre  of  which  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city. 
That  was  the  &am^re,  called  of  FonUdnehkau,  or 
of  Italy^  because  from  it  commenced  the  road 
leading  from  Paris  to  those  places.  We  had  just 
entered  upon  an  open  circular  space  in  front  of 
the  gate,  within  the  walls,  about  on^  hundred 
yards  in  diameter.  This  was  the  rond  point ; 
upon  which  were  still  making  the  preparationSy  of 
of  the  commencement  of  which  Andr^  had  come 
to  notify  me. 

In  the  centre  of  the  rond  point  had  been  reared 
a  singular  structure,  about  which,  by  the  tight  of 
numerous  torches,  the  forms  of  ten  or  twelve  men 
were  seen  busily  moving.  A  large  body  of  troops 
were  already  upon  the  ground  and  were  now 
forming  in  triple  lines  around  the  structure  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  We  ap- 
proached. The  arrangements  were  neariy  com- 
plete. In  fifteen  minutes  more  the  workmen  had 
retired. 

First  there  was  a  platform  ten  feet  square,  at 
an  elevation  of  five  feet. 

From  the  centre  of  the  platform  rose  two  up- 
right posts  fifteen  feet  high  and  two  feet  apart. 
They  were  connected  at  the  top  by  a  cross-piece. 
Lower  down  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  plat- 
form was  another  connecting  cross-piece  formed 
by  a  piece  of  plank  a  foot  in  width,  in  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  scooped  out  a  semi-circle 
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about  m  inehes  ia  diameter.  Still  lower  dowo 
■ear  the  floor  of  the  platform  was  another  croBS- 
pieee  with  a  similar  semi-circle  scooped  ia  the 
apper  part  of  it.  And  it  was  seen  that  if  these 
two  pieeee  were  made  to  approach  they  would 
form  a  wliole  with  a  circular  ^[>erture  six  inches 
udiiMmetor  cut  in  the  centre.  A  flight  of  eight 
or  ten  aaeps  led  from  the  pavement  to  the  plat- 
ibmu  And  it  was  so  placed  that  one  mounting 
the  steps  looked  oat  of  the  gate  of  the  city  upon 
a  large  white  house  that  rose  on  the  right  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  gate.  Upon  the  platform 
botwaen  the  steps  and  the  two  upright  posts,  ap- 
peared a  perpendicular,  wide  plank  about  as  high 
as  a  mao^s  shoulders,  but  it  seemed  to  move  upon 
a  phrot  aboat  two  feet  from  thee  floor,  so  that 
the  perpendicular  plank  could  be -made,  at  will, 
to  aaonme  a  horizontal  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  apright  posts. 

Stops»  platform,  cross-pieces,  plank,  all  the 
wood-work  that  met  the  eye,  was  painted  a  dull 
red.     It  was  a  gloomy  looking  thing  seen  by  the 
light  of  the  lamps  which  the  workmen  had  left 
beneath  and  upon  the  platform.    Between  the 
two  upright  posts,  about  two  feet  below  the  top 
cfoao  piece,  appeared  a  heavy  mass  that  seemed 
to  be  of  lead  or  iron.    It  was  fixed  now :  but 
there  were  grooves  cut  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
aprights  in  which  it  was  evident  the  heavy  mass 
could  be  nuule  to  move  up  and  down  along  their 
whole  length.    The  lower  part  of  this  mass  seem- 
ed aimed  with  bright  sharp  steel  inserted  so  as 
to  preaent  an  oblique  lower  edge.    It  gleamed  in 
the  light  of  the  lamps  below  like  the  sharpened 
edge  of  a  huge  broad-axe. 
It  was  the  GuiUotine  which  I  saw  before  me ! 
Ia  that  large  white  house,  seen  from  the  plat- 
form on  mounting  the  steps,  just  beyond  the  gate, 
were  foully  murdered,  on  Sunday,  27th  of  June, 
during  the  insurrection.  Gen.  Brea  and  his  aide- 
de-camp,  Capt.  Mangin.    The  murderers  were 
tried  by  a  court-martial  and  five  of  them  were 
eondemaed  to  death.    Three  of  the  condemned 
have  had  their  sentence  commuted  into  labor  at 
ibe  hulks  for  life.    But  two  of  them,  Dcdx  and 
LtAr^  are  to  be  executed  this  morning.    It  was 
sapposed,  as  they  had  been  tried  by  acourt-mar- 
tialtthat  the  criminals  would  be  shot.     They 
themaehres  earnestly  desired  it.    But  death  for 
political  offences  having  been  abolished  by  the 
Coaatitntion,  (Government  was  unwilling  to  sanc- 
tion any  thing  that  would  seem  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinctioB  between  these  criminals  and  ordinary  as- 
sassins.    The  army  too  protested  against  the 
^plication  of  the  more  honorable  military  mode 
of  execution  to  the  murderers  of  Oen.  Brea. 
They  are  to  die  therefore  by  the  guillotine,  and 
npoB  the  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
The  mnal  secraey  as  to  the  time  of  execution 


was  observed  upon  this  occasion ;.  but  secreey 
was  impossible  after  12  o'clock,  when  the  work- 
men arrived  and  commenced  the  erection  of  the. 
terrible  machine.  The  news  spread  rapidly, 
through  the  adjacent  quarters ;  and,  from  a  mile, 
around  in  all  directions,  the  men  en  Uoiue  and 
the  women  were  flocking  to  the  rond  point  of  the 
barri^re  de  Fontainebleau.  Arriving  almost  the 
first  upon  the  ground,  we  chose  a  stand  close  to 
the  triple  line  of  soldiers  forming  the  circle  around 
the  instrument  of  death.  The  day  had  not  yet 
dawned,  but  the  crowd  was  becoming  thick  around 
and  behind  us.  Up  came  a  squadron  of  mounted 
gendarmes ! 

«'  Farther  back !  Messieois,  farther  back!" 

And  we  were  pushed  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  plaee.  Day  dawn- 
ed .  The  mass  of  spectators  w  as  now  thick  upon 
the  whole  of  such  portions  of  the  rand  pouUt  as 
the  armed  force  permitted  them  to  occupy.  Aa 
ordinary  cart  drove  up.  The  rankB  opened.  It 
took  position  close  along  side  the  platform  on  the 
right ;  the  horse  facing  the  barri^re.  A  small 
square  wicker  basket  half  filled  with  saw  dust 
was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  two  upright  posts 
just  beneath  the  two  cross-pieces,  in  which  the 
small  semi-circles  were  scooped  out.  Another 
long  basket,  also  half  filled  with  saw  dust,  was 
placed  on  the  platform  near  the  wide  plank  that 
moved  upon  a  pivot;  so  that  when  the  plank  should 
be  made  to  assume  a  horizontal  position,  it  and  the 
long  basket  would  be  side  by  side.  In  the  small 
square  basket  the  head  was  to  fall.  The  head- 
less trunk  was  to  be  rolled  from  the  wide  plank 
into  the  long  basket.  The  cart  was  to  carry  them 
off  to  the  burying-ground.  Two  regiments  of 
the  line  now  came  up  to  take  position  upon  the 
place ;  and  the  commanding  officer  gave  Mders 
to  clear  the  aquare  I  A  second  batallion  of  the 
mounted  gendarmes  trotted  round,  causing  the 
place  to  be  entirely  evacuated  by  all  who  were 
not  in  uniform.  The  guillotine  is  now  surround* 
ed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  nmdpomi 
by  a  dense  mass  of  soldiers.  The  spectators 
driven  back,  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  all  the 
streets  opening  upon  the  barri^re,  crowded  the 
windows  and  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses,  and 
pressed  close  and  heavy  against  the  iron  railing 
from  without.  Driven  back  with  the  crowd,  we 
were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  having  so* 
cured  a  favorable  stand  next  the  railing,  when 
more  troops  and  a  regiment  of  lancers  airive  by 
the  outer  boulevards! 

*'  Farther  back !  Messieurs,  farther  back!"  and 
with  the  crowd  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  yet 
twenty  yards. 

It  was  now  broad  day-light,  and  we  were  mo- 
mently expecting  the  arrival  of  the  sad  proces- 
sion.   But  the  military  arrangements  were  not 
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yet  complote.  A  regiment  of  artiDery, 
bmttery  of  four  piecee,  matches  lighted,  came  ap 
from  the  banliene  and  occupied  the  barriftre  and 
tfie  head  of  the  principal  etreeta.  Twenty-fire 
dionsand  men  were  under  arms  upon  this  ooea- 
iioa  at  the  r9nd  povUf  and  in  the  immediate 
■Mghborhood. 

Parallel  to  the  bottlerarda  by  which  we  had 
itoached  the  barri^re  de  Fontaineblean,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  the  city  walls,  is  a  broad  road 
•atted  the  outer  bouloTard.  It  was  by  this  outer 
bouleyard  that  the  prisoners  were  expected  to 
arriye  from  the  fort  of  Fotfwt.  All  eyes  are  anx- 
iously turned  in  that  direction.  It  is  a  quarter 
past  six !  An  ordinary  one  horse  coach  approach- 
es* Way  is  made  for  it :  it  stops  at  the  barriire. 
A  man  in  ordinary  citizen's  dress  steps  out  and 
pi>eceeds  directly  to  the  guillotine.  It  is  the  chief 
execntioner  of  the  Seine.  He  mounts  the  scaf- 
Ibld  and  examines  carefully  the  machine;  and 
llien  descends.  In  five  minutes  after,  a  low  mur- 
mur running  through  the  crowd,  and  the  clatter 
of  horses*  feet,  announce  that  the  end  is  approach- 
ing. They  come  up  at  a  round  trot !  A  com- 
pany of  lancers — a  squadron  of  cuirassiei's — two 
elose,  box-like,  covered  vehicles,  containing  the 
prisoners  and  their  confessors — an  ordinary  car- 
riage containing  the  assistant  executioners — ^lan- 
cers—euirassien,  composed  the  procession !  The 
military  stopped  at  the  gate.  The  carriages 
passed  slowly  in,  and  moved  on  through  the  open- 
ing batallions  to  the  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold. Another  minute  and  the  executioner  is 
seen  to  mount  the  scaffold — Daix  quickly  follows 
attended  by  his  priest.  He  stands  close  to  the 
wide  plank !  His  head  is  uncovered — his  should- 
ers are  bared — ^he  is  bound  to  the  plank !  There 
is  a  moment's  pause.  Daix  is  protesting  with  a. 
firm  and  loud  voice,  that  he  dies  innocent  of  the 
death  of  Qen,  Brea,  whom  he  wished  to  pro- 
liect — that  he  dies  for  the  people !  The  jrfank 
moves  upon  its  pivot— his  head  is  beneath  the 
axe^-one  cross-piece  descends — ^the  other  rises 
to  meet  it,  and  his  neck  is  inclosed  in  the  fatal 
circle.  The  executioner  in  citizen's  dress  raises 
his  hand.  Every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  axe.  It 
moves — it  falls !  The  head  drops  into  the  little 
aquare  basket — the  trunk  tumbles  heavily  into 
the  long  basket ;  and  the  bloody  axe  is  seen  slow- 
ly moving  up  the  grooves  to  be  ready  for  another 
fall !  Lakr  has  already  been  placed  upon  the 
acaffold.  His  sinking  form  is  bound  to  the  plank. 
He  declares  in  a  weak  voice  to  those  around  him 
that  he  dies  a  Christian ;  and  with  the  names  of 
Miffte  /  and  Jesua  !  upon  his  lips,  bows  his  head 
to  the  stroke !  The  axe  falls  again — ^the  baskets 
receive  their  double  charge :  they  are  tossed  into 
the  cart ;  and  within  five  minutes  from  the  arri- 
val of  the  prisoners  upon  the  place  of  execution 


by  the  enter  boulevard,  their  headlesabodieawara 
being  carted  along  tfie  inner  boulevard  to  tiia 
cemetery  of  Mount  Pamasse ! 

The  troops  remained  in  positioB  ibr  half  nm 
hour,  keeping  back  the  crowd  anxious  to  rash  np 
and  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  ftital  machine. 
Assistants  with  sponges  and  bnckets  of  water 
washed  finom  the  axe,  and  other  partl^  all  traces 
of  blood;  and  then  numerous  workmen  com- 
menced the  labour  of  removal.  "Vl^thin  anhoop 
after  performing  so  effectually  its  fatal  functions, 
the  machine  itself^  taken  to  pieces,  and  laden 
upon  carts,  was  on  the  way  to  ito  osnal  plaea  of 
deposit  in  the  faubmtrg  du  Temple. 

It  was  perhaps  only  a  wise  precantion  on  tha 
part  of  government,  to  surround  this  execution 
with  so  imposing  a  military  (tisi^ay.  We  don't 
know  what  attempts  at  tmewU  and  insurreetion 
may  have  been  prevented.  There  is  a  laige  party 
in  France,  and  it  has  its  representatives  in  the  as- 
sembly itMlf,  which  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  oz« 
pressing  its  sympathy  with  the  insuigents  of  June, 
and  speaking  of  them  as  political  victims  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  These  men  would  renew  those 
frightful  scenes  of  civil  war,  if  the  inattention  of 
government  should  afford  them  the  slightest  hope 
of  success.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  symptom  of  disorder  was 
to  be  seen.  Silence  and  decorum  as  perfect  as 
would  characterise  any  equally  numerous  assem- 
blage in  the  United  States  prevailed  thronghovt* 
The  crowds  seemed  composed  of  about  the  same 
class  of  persons  as  flock  to  public  executions 
with  us.  The  proportion  of  females  was.  per- 
haps greater  here.  A  rather  savage  curiosity 
seemed  here,  as  upon  similar  occasions,  all  over 
the  world,  to  be  the  leading  impulse  of  the  spec- 
tators :  and  nothing,  save  the  vast  military  appar 
ratus  which  accompanied  the  execution,  would 
have  induced  the  stranger  to  ascribe  to  it  any 
political  significancy. 

In*   TT.  M. 


Paus,  March  24, 1849. 

When  I  last  touched  upon  politics,  France 
on  the  eve  of  its  first  presidential  election.  My 
anticipations  as  to  the  anti-republican  result  were 
more  than  realized :  and  the  march  of  events 
since  has  only  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  opin- 
ion, that  republican  forms  will  be  abandoned  after 
an  essay  of  much  shorter  duration  than  that  of 
fifty  years  ago.  France  is  profoundly  demoeraHe^ 
but  not  republican.  An  empire  founded  upon 
|the  popular  will,  and  very  slightly  limited  by  a 
ritten  constitution,  is  the  form  of  government 
at  best  suits  France  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
t  is  the  only  form  of  government  that  can  bo 
table.    It  is  the  only  one  that  is  honeady  prac- 
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tiettUe.  Coii0titiitioB«  hare  ever  been  a  lie  in 
Fraace.  The  actual  constitution  is  so.  Devise 
an  abeohitely  perfect  system  of  republican  goT- 
emment :  suppose  it  to  be  administered,  through- 
out dD  its  departments,  by  men  of  the  patriotism, 
pvri^,  ajad  good  sense,  of  Washington  himself: 
set  it  to  wwlc  in  France  uid  it  will  not  exist  one 
ymr.  Why  f  Because  there  are  three  distinct 
\  monarehical  parties  in  France,  which  have  never 
)  honestly  accepted  the  republic :  and  only  seemed 
to  have  done  so  for  a  moment.  There  is,  besides, 
the  socialist,  terrorist,  red  republican  party. 
Neither  of  these  parties  would  firankly  and  sin- 
cerely submit  to  the  will  of  France  expressed  at 
die  ballot-box.  Each  is  watching  the  moment 
to  impose  itself  upon  the  nation  by  fraud  or 
finrce.  Each  in  itself  forms  but  a  small  minority. 
Together  they  constitute  the  majority  of  France. 
The  test  are  indifferent,  or  honestly  republican. 
Bot  I  ask,  is  republican  government  practicable 
under  such  circumstances?  Is  not  government 
forced  in  self-defence  to  invoke  the  aid  of  arbi- 
trary despotic  procedures  ?  But  then  it  ceases  to 
be  republican.  Fact  is  at  hand  to  support  what 
I  say.  Pass  without  question  the  various  forms 
which  have  existed  since  the  revolution,  up  to 
the  election  of  M.  Bonaparte : — if  governments 
at  all,  they  certainly  were  republican  in  name 
only.  But  M.  Bonaparte  was  elected  by  virtue 
of  a  constitution,  and  it  is  pretended  that  he  in- 
angurated  in  France  regular  republican  govern- 
ment. Wen,  his  first  act  after  the  appointment  of 
las  ministers,  was  an  admitted  violation  of  clear 
written  law.  He  gave  to  Gen.  Changamier  sole 
conmtand  of  the  whole  military  force  of  Paris, 
uniting  in  his  person,  contrary  to  law,  the  chief 
command  of  the  National  Guard,  with  an  active 
command  in  the  army.  His  ministers  pretended 
to  justify  the  measure  (this  was  the  honest  OdiUon 
Barrot)  upon  the  plea,  that  circumstances  made 
it  necessary,  and  that  it  was  only  a  temporary 
provision.  The  temporary  measure  is  still  main- 
tained however.  Again  Art.  8,  of  the  new  con- 
stitution is  in  these  words.  Citizens  have  the 
right  of  association,  of  assembling  peaceably 
and  without  arms,  of  petition,  and  of  expressing 
their  thoughts  by  means  of  the  press  or  other- 
wise. The  exercise  of  these  rights  is  limited 
only  by  the  rights  and  liberty  of  others,  and  by 
the  public  security.'* 

In  bute  of  tliis  provision  of  the  constitution, 
the  National  Assembly  three  days  ago  voted  the 
tiMhug  of  chiltt^  at  the  request  of  ministers  who 
stated  government  to  be  impossible,  unless  the 
stringent  regulations,  to  which  clubs  were  sub- 
jected by  previous  legislation,  were  converted 
into  actual  prohibition.  This  I  believe,  widi  the 
ministers,  to  be  literally  true.  And  what  does  it 
prove  7  Wbj,  that  a  liberal  constitution  m  France 


can  only  be  maintained  (pardon  the  paradox)  by 
perpetual  violations.  This  outrage,  however, 
provoked  afearftil  parliamentary  storm,  and  gave 
rise  to  die  most  revolutionary  scene  we  have 
witnessed  for  several  months.  The  indignant 
minority  refused  to  vote  upon  the  remaining  ar- 
ticles of  the  proposed  law,  retired  from  the  As- 
sembly in  a  body,  and  in  another  hall  consulted 
upon  their  subsequent  course.  Some  were  for 
withdrawing  permanentiy  from  the  Assembly. 
But  the  more  moderate  representing  that  this 
course  would  leave  the  Assembly  without  its 
quorum  of  500,  and  would  produce  its  immediate 
dissolution,  to  be  followed  almost  certainly  by 
eowps  d*  Etatf  insurrection  and  revolution  in  a 
monarchical  sense,  prevailed  upon  all  the  secedera 
to  return  to  the  Assembly,  and  upon  the  greater 
portion  of  them,  to  continue  to  vote :  it  being  con- 
sidered most  expedient,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
content  themselves  with  a  solemn  protest. 

Government  has  just  given,  too,  a  death  blow 
to  the  pestilent  red  republican  cheap  journalism 
to  which  I  have  alluded  in  former  letters.  A  new 
police  ordinance  forbids,  after  the  1st  of  April,  the 
sale  in  the  streets  of  journals,  prints  and  cari- 
catures, except  under  such  restrictions  as  amount 
to  prohibition.  This  measure  I  admit  to  be  ne- 
cessary.   But  is  it  republican? 

The  Assembly  passed  last  week  the  new  elec- 
toral law,  under  wnich  the  future  Legislative  bo- 
dies in  France  are  to  come  into  existence.  It 
might  be  wished  that  the  great  and  wise  republi- 
can principle,  which  keeps  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent the  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Executive 
functions  had  been  more  strictiy  observed ;  but 
the  law  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  sound  repub- 
lican document,  which  will,  if  honesdy  carried 
out,  realize  those  reforms,  the  want  of  which  was 
made  the  pretext  of  the  revolution  of  February 
1848.  It  gives,  in  imitation  of  the  English  law, 
cabinet  ministers  admission  into  the  Legislature : 
as  also  several  high  judicial,  administrative,  and 
military  ofiicers.  It  gives,  too,  instead  of  the 
per  diem  allowance  usual  with  us,  a  fixed  salary 
of  9000  francs  (about  $1,800)  to  each  member  of 
the  Legislature .  This  will  make  the  pay  of  mem- 
bers amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  $l,^ii50,000. 

Speaking  of  salaries  reminds  me  of  another 
instance  of  political  chicanery,  and  gross  disre- 

Sard  of  the  constitution,  of  which  honest  Odillon 
»arrot  has  been  guilty  lately.  This  time  he  has 
not  the  excuse  of  necessity  that  knows  no  law .  I 
must  mention  it  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
signs  of  the  times.  We  think  General  Taylor 
pretty  wellpaid  for  a  republican  President  by  the 
salary  of  $25,000  per  annum.  But  the  great 
French  Republic  must  not  play  the  niggard. 
She  must  pay  her  President  magnificent^:  so 
the  Constitution  fixes  his  salary  at  600,000  nrancs 
($1^,000)  per  annum.  But  thouah  this  sum 
was  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Assembly  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  republic,  it  was  consider- 
ed by  the  President  himself  quite  too  paltry — 
just  half  enough.    Was'nt  he  tne  nephew  of  the 
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Emperor,  anddid*nthe  hopRo  to  become  the  actual 
Emperor  one  of  these  days  ?  It  might  suffice  for 
absolute  necessities,  but  nothiog  more.  So  the 
obedient  and  ready  minister  was  commissioned 
to  procure  for  him  another  $120,000  per  annum. 

^*But,**  said  the  honest  M.  Barrot,  **the  Con- 
stitution fixes  your  salary.  How  is  it  possible  in 
despite  of  it  to  ask  more  for  you  ?" 

"Pooh!  are  you  serious  Monsieur  Barrot? 
Come,  come, — ^you  are  a  lawyer  of  some  note : 
exercise  your  professional  ingenuity,  and  procure 
for  me  finy  thousand  francs  more  a  month.  Upon 
my  soul !  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  my  washer- 
woman if  you  dont." 

Thereupon  M.  Barrot  introduced  a  bill  appro- 
priating to  the  use  of  the  President,  under  the 
title  of  **  Expenses  of  Representation,"  that  is, 
for  balls  and  entertainments  to  be  given  by  him, 
and  for  supporting  generally  the  dignity  of  his 
station,  the  additional  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs 
per  month !  The  bill  was  passed !  And  thus  the 
French  republic  which,  for  lack  of  money,  has 
been  forced  to  commit  an  injustice  (equal  to  re- 

Sudiation)  with  regard  to  thousands  of  needy 
epositers  in  the  Savings  Bank,  has  been  able  to 
▼ote  to  its  President  the  princely  income  of  $660 
per  day ! 

The  elections  will  be  held  throughout  France 
for  members  of  the  new  Legislative  Assembly 
on  the  13th  May.  The  new  Assembly  will  meet, 
and  the  actual  Assembly  dissolve,  on  the  2dth  of 
the  same  month,  after  an  uninterrupted  session  of 
twelve  months  and  twenty  four  days. 

What  will  be  the  political  complexion  of  the 
new  body  ? 

I  cannot  doubt,  that  it  will  be  much  less  repub- 
lican than  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  which  it 
will  succeed.  Few  of  the  members  of  the  motm- 
tatn  will  be  returned.  The  elections  are  now 
the  engrossing  occupation  of  the  country.  All 
parties  are  active.  All  have  their  central  elec- 
toral committees,  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  by  cor- 
respondence with  the  provinces,  of  insuring  effi- 
ciency by  concert  of  action.  Reaction  has  made 
nmid  stndes  since  the  elections  of  December. 
AU  disguise  is  thrown  ofi*  by  the  boldest  Legiti- 
mist and  Imperial  committees.  They  loudly 
assert,  that  tne  republic  was  imposed  upon 
France  bv  a  coup  de  main,  skilfully  applied  by  a 
contemptibly  small  minority ;  that  the  question, 
'*  Republic  or  Monarchy  ?'*  has  never  been  put 
to  the  people ;  that  the  sanction  of  the  people 
was  not  asked  for  the  Constitution,  because  it 
was  feared  the  anti-republican  people  would  re- 
ject it :  and  the  hope  and  belief  is  expressed,  that 
a  great  majority  of  open  monarchists  will  be  re- 
turned. **  Take  from  all  your  candidates,"  say 
the  Legitimists,  **  the  formal  engagement  to  pro- 
cure an  appeal  to  the  people  upon  the  question, 
Mtpiiblic  or  monarchy  ?'* 

"  The  barricades  of  July  1830  are  no  xhore 
justifiable  than  those  of  February  1848.  The 
barricades  of  February  1848  are  no  more  justifi- 
able than  those  of  June  1848.  There  is  but  one 
public  law— one  principle  of  eternal  justice  and 
sovereignty — ^it  is  Legitimate  succession !"  And 
then  their  organ,  the  Gaittte  de  France,  musters 
the  Legitimist  forces  in  France,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  appear,  that  they  have  an  undisputed 
miyority  in  ten  departments,  and  as  large  a  vote 


as  any  other  one  party  in  sixty  other  departmenta. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Bourboiia» 
so  often  driven  from  France  by  the  'people  and 
reimposed  by  foreign  bayonets,  will  ever  be  re- 
called by  the  free  vote  of  the  people. 

Of  the  audacity  and  hopes  of  the  Napoleon- 
ists,  you  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  one  of 
their  electonu  committees,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  man  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions  at  the 
Presidential  mansion,  and  well  received  there,  if 
reports  be  true,  has  publbhed  a  circular,  ^nd  dis- 
tributed it  freely  in  the  provinces,  wherein  it  m 
ureed  upon  the  voters,  to  **  require  from  candidates 
a  declaration  of  devotion  to  the  Napoleon  family 
which  alone  can  save  France  !*'  Another  circular 
recommends  the  people  "  to  hold  on  to  universal 
suffiiige,  as  the  means  of  establishing  an  elective 
decennial  empire  which  alone  can  save  society  !*' 

The  Orleans  party  have  no  distinct  avowed 
electoral  committee :  but  the  famous  reunion  of 
the  rue  Poitiers,  composed  of  reactionnist  repre- 
sentatives, at  the  head  of  which  is  M.  Thiers,  im 
pursuing  the  same  wily  equivocal  coarse  which 
It  adopted  for  the  elections  of  December.  It 
does  not  avow  its  penchant  for  the  younger  branch, 
but  in  the  composition  of  its  electoral  committee 
that  penchant  is  so  manifest,  that  several  of  the 
more  decided  Legitimist  and  Bonapartibt  mem- 
bers have  withdrawn  in  disgust. 

The  republicans  on  their  side  are  not  idle* 
They  will  not  succumb  without  a  manful  struegle 
at  the  polls :  though  they  are  openly  accused  of 
having,  by  a  tour  de  main,  saddled  the  Republic 
upon  France.  Though  greatly  in  the  minority, 
they  will  not  I  fear  give  up  without  another 
struggle  in  the  street.  The;|^  nave  been  making 
during  the  last  month  most  insidious  and  perse- 
vering efforts,  to  gain  the  army  over  to  the  canae 
of  the  democratic  and  social  republic.  Their 
efforts  have  not  been  without  a  certain  success. 
Many  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  subjected 
to  discipline,  for  manifesting  sympathy  with  this 

Carty :  and,  in  some  instances  entire  regiments 
ave  been  removed  from  Paris,  which  is  the 
grand  centre  of  the  socialist  and  democratic  prop- 
agande. 

Temporary  barracks  for  the  accommodation 
of  twenty  thousand  men  are  being  constructed 
with  the  same  view  at  St.  Maur  in  the  environs 
of  Paris.  By  the  way,  there  is  an  American  so- 
cialbt  in  Paris,  fraternizing  with  his  French  breth- 
ren, La  Grange,  Pierre  Leroux,  et  id  gtnui  omne, 
at  all  their  banquets,  and  speechiftrjng  at  their 
clubs.  It  is  Mr.  Brisbane  of  New  York.  I  have 
heard  him  once,  and  heard  of  him  repeatedly. 
He  is  not  doing  much  harm  here  to  be  sure.      . 

The  red  republicans  are  runninc,  as  one  of  their 
candidates,  a  simple  sergeant  of  the  20th  regiment 
of  the  line,  named  Pi\)0.  He,  it  seems,  is  a  demo- 
cratic socialist  republican,  and  drew  upon  him- 
self the  discipline  of  his  colonel,  by  attending  and 
speaking,  at  the  political  banquets  of  his  party. 
He  has  been  finally  sent  to  Anica,  in  one  of  the 
companies  kept  up  there  for  the  punishment  of 
soldiers,  whose  general  conduct  has  rendered 
them  obnoxious  to  censure.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  his  party  will  be  strong  enough  to  elect  ium. 
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To  the  cotemporariet  of  a  great  Btatesman  it 
u  of  vital  moment  to  decide  whether  his  opin- 
ions agree  with  each  other  and  if  his  course  be 
loyal.  But  to  the  reader  of  a  future  day,  his 
writings  are  chiefly  attractive  for  the  truth  they 
contain  and  the  resources  of  thought  and  style 
they  exhibit.  No  public  character  escapes  ani- 
madversion, for  if  there  is  nothing  in  his  actions 
which  party  hatred  can  execrate,  there  is  always 
room  enough  for  base  surmise  in  regard  to  his 
motives.  Happily  the  graces  of  composition, 
the  pleadings  of  humanity,  the  serene  effulgence 
of  wisdom,  survive  such  transient  and  local  war- 
fare. True  eloquence,  like  poetry,  is  hallowed 
by  enduring  admiration ;  and  as  we  attach  an 
inestimable  value  to  a  portrait  by  Titian,  al- 
though the  very  name  of  the  original  has  per- 
ished, BO  the  warm  and  exquisite  hues  of  noble 
fancy  and  the  effective  light  and  shade  of  ardent 
thought  continue  sacred  long  after  the  questions 
upon  which  they  were  expended  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  the  temporary  ends  they  subserved 
no  longer  obtain.  Depth  and  clearness  of  re- 
flection and  beauty  of  style  are  the  grand  pre- 
servatives of  the  rhetorician's  labors.  They  even 
render  classic  the  subject  to  which  they  are  de- 
voted. In  the  Forum  at  Rome  we  think  of  Cic- 
ero's invectives  against  Cataline ;  in  the  Ameri- 
ean  Senate  Chamber,  of  Webster's  defence  of 
the  Union ;  and  in  Westminster  Hall,  of  Sheri- 
dan's speech  at  the  trial  of  Hastings.  To  iUus- 
trate  the  sources  of  rhetorical  power,  there  is  no 
more  felicitous  example  than  Edmund  Burke. 
His  life  was  remarkably  transparent,  unobscured 
by  mystery  and  unembarrassed  by  violent  con- 
tradictions. We  cleariy  descry  his  image  and 
easily  trace  his  career.  The  means  and  ap- 
pliances that  promoted  his  development  were 
in  no  degree  extraordinary;  they  are  within 
tile  reach  of  thousands.  His  habits  were  sim- 
ple, his  purposes  undisguised,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  cultivation  amply  revealed  in  his 
writings.  His  outward  experience  was  compar- 
atively uneventful.  Of  Irish  descent,  his  youth 
is  associated  with  a  residence  near  the  ruins  of 
Spenser's  dwelling — ^where  much  of  the  Fairy 
Queen  was  written, — ^with  the  salutary  discip- 
line of  a  Quaker  school  and  the  usual  college  in- 
struction. Like  most  boys  of  intellectual  ten- 
dency, his  heahh  was  not  robust  and  he  dallied 
with  the  muses.  By  the  former  contingency  he 
was  rendered  more  impressible  to  the  influences 
of  nature,  ai|d  by  the  latter  experiment  his  taste 
for  baaiitiiiil  ei^ression  was  revealed. 


When  his  academical  education  was  comple- 
ted, like  most  young  men  of  active  intelligence, 
he  vacillated  awhile  between  several  projects. 
He  applied  for  a  Scotch  professorship  and  medi- 
tated emigration  to  America.  Meantime  pursu- 
ing his  law-studies  in  London,  he  increased  his 
facer's  yearly  allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds* 
by  contributing  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day — a 
habit  which  gave  him  variety  of  practice  in  die 
art  of  expression.  Occasional  journeys  for  need- 
ful recreation,  miscellaneous  and  unremitting 
reading,  professional  study,  attentive  visits  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  theatre,  and  social 
enjoyment  of  the  best  kind,  quickened  his  pow- 
ers and  informed  his  mind.  He  contracted  a 
happy  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  lus  benign 
physician,  and  thenceforth  domestic  life  was  the 
balm  of  his  spirit.  His  philosophical  taste  and 
love  of  beauty  found  scope  in  the  '*  Enquiry  into 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;"  and  the  historical 
article  which  he  now  regularly  furnished  the  An- 
nual Register  afforded  the  most  desirable  initia- 
tion possible  into  national  affairs  and  political 
questions.  Assimilating  these  various  influences, 
practical  and  contemplative,  he  was  unconscious- 
ly trained  for  the  career  of  the  rhetorician.  From 
nature,  books,  the  courts,  parliament,  the  drama 
and  society,  he  constantly  gleaned  ideas;  the 
amenities  of  a  united  family  softened  the  inten- 
sity of  reflection,  and  the  habitual  use  of  the  pen 
on  comprehensive  topics  as  well  as  oral  discus- 
sions with  the  superior  men  of  the  day,  gave  him 
new  facility  to  that  power  of  language  with 
which  he  was  endowed  by  nature.  That  he  re- 
cognized this  general  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  and  an  acquired  felicity 
of  utterance  as  the  requisites  of  bis  vocationt 
may  be  inferred  from  the  opinion  he  gives  Barry, 
the  painter,  in  regard  to  the  old  masters, — ^which 
is  equally  applicable  to  verbal  expression.  *'  If 
I  were  to  indulge  in  a  conjecture,  I  should  attri- 
bute all  that  we  call  greatness  of  style  and  man- 
ner of  drawing,  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  anato- 
my and  perspective.  For  by  knowing  exactly 
and  habitually,  without  the  labor  of  particular 
and  occasional  thinking,  what  wad  to  be  done  in 
every  figure  they  designed,  they  naturally  at- 
tained a  freedom  and  spirit  of  outline,  because 
they  could  be  daring  without  being  absurd; 
whereas  ignorance,  if  it  be  cautious,  is  poor  and 
timid ;  and  if  bold,  it  is  only  blindly  presumptu- 
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It  is  essential  to  a  great  rhetorician  Aat  ha 
should  be  endowed  not  only  with  quickness  and 
discernment  and  capacity  to  retain  and  assimilate 
facts  and  principles,  but  that  a  basis  of  strong 
natural  sense  should  underlie  both  his  acquisi* 
tions  and  facilities.  Otherwise  he  degeneratea 
into  a  more  special  pleader;  hh  aifumanis  are 
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iogenioaf  rather  dian  profound,  and  Ida  view  of 
any  subject  liable  to  be  more  acute  and  viaionary, 
than  true  and  comprebeoaiye.  It  if  this  justness 
of  perception,  this  original  clearness  of  insight 
which  the  word  sense  best  though  vaguely  indi- 
cates, that  leada  to  an  habitual  reference  to  first 
principles*  to  confidence  in  primary  truth  and  to 
a  calm  and  earnest  reliance  on  inductive  wis- 
dom. It  was  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  char- 
acteristic of  Burke.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
conservative  in  the  best  signification  of  the  term — 
without  bigotry  or  fanaticism,  yet  with  singular 
tranquillity  of  conviction  and  liberality  of  feel- 
ing. He  joined,  indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  con- 
servative with  the  generous  spirit  of  the  re- 
former. He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  prog- 
ress, but  for  progress  in  a  certain  direction 
and  under  established  influences.  In  the  spirit 
of  our  great  revolutionary  orator,  he  seemed 
ever  ready  to  exclaim,  **  I  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience ;  and  know  of  no  way  of 
iudging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past :"  thus 
Patrick  opened  the  celebrated  speech  in  which 
he  so  eloquently  advocated  resistance  to  Great 
Britain,  boldly  suggesting  the  greatest  of  national 
innovations  by  an  appeal  to  the  unsatisfactory 
result  of  patient  endurance.  It  was  not  a  fa- 
miliar precedent,  however,  but  a  great  principle 
that  justified  his  cause.  Thus  Burke  in  his  wri- 
tings on  France  and  America  manifests  the  live- 
liest attachment  to  existent  institutions  and  a 
faith  in  them  as  the  result  of  ages  of  human  con- 
flict and  thought — ^but  it  is  on  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  them  and  on  the  natural 
instincts  whence  they  spring,  that  he  relies.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  great  elements  of  Burke's 
rhetoric  may  all  be  traced  to  this  philosophic 
habitude.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  human  life — of  the  everlast- 
ing laws  by  which  they  are  regulated.  The  phe- 
nomena, however  imposing  or  winsome,  never 
drew  him  from  the  law,  the  form  from  the  sub- 
stance, the  transient  phase  from  the  original  ele- 
ment. Hence  his  deep  aversion  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  theoretical  for  practical  intelligence,  his 
recoil  from  all  attempts  to  rogulate  actual  socie- 
ty by  metaphysical  opinions,  to  let  a  doctrine 
take  the  place  of  a  sentiment,  or  a  visionary 
speculation  of  a  long  tried  expedient.  It  was  this 
view  that  led  him  to  perceive  so  distinctly  the 
error  of  American  taxation  and  the  inapplica- 
bility of  French  philosophy  to  human  well-being. 
It  rendered  him  sagacious  because  it  carried  him 
below  the  surface  of  things  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man  as  developed  within  to  his  consciousness, 
aroused  to  his  observation  and  in  history  to  bis 
reflection.  Hence,  also,  his  remarkable  presci- 
•nc§.    He  was  a  |good  prophet  in  national 


on  the  very  same  ground  that  Sbakspeare  is  the 
most  effective  of  dramatists — a  constant  recur- 
rence to  the  natural,  and  therefore  the  inevitable, 
springs  of  human  action.  Thus  he  asks,  in  his 
"Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,'* 
^  Why  do  I  feel  so  differently  from  the  Rev.  Br. 
Price,  and  those  of  his  lay  flock,  who  will  choose 
to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  his  discourse  ?  For 
this  plain  reason — because  it  is  natural  I  should ; 
because  we  are  so  made  as  to  be  afi*ected,'*  inc. 
The  same  idea  in  another  guise,  re-appears  in 
all  the  arguments  and  expressions  of  this  cele« 
brated  essay ;  for  instance,  ^^  We  shall  never  be 
such  fools  as  to  call  in  an  enemy  to  the  substance 
of  any  system  to  remove  its  corruptions,  to  sup- 
ply its  defects,  or  to  perfect  its  construction." 
One  of  his  brief  phrases  strikingly  exhibits  how 
completely  he  identified  reasonable  obedience  to 
the  instincts  and  sentiments  of  human  nature, 
with  civilization,  and  how  destructive  he  deemed 
all  experiments  not  based  upon  their  primitive 
teaching.  **Nor  as  yet,'*  he  says,  in  allusion  to 
the  philosophical  atrocities  then  enacting  in  Pa* 
ris — *'  have  we  tuhtUiud  ourselves  into  savages.** 
His  first  published  work  of  celebrity — the  Trea- 
tise on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  is  the  best  ev- 
idence of  tiie  reverence  and  curiosity  with  which 
he  looked  into  nature  for  essential  truth.  In 
this  composition  he  did  so  as  a  mental  philoso- 
pher ;  in  his  after  public  career,  he  adopted  the 
same  method  as  the  only  legitimate  test  of  jus- 
tice and  utility. 

He  wished  to  "  move  with  the  order  of  the 
univene."  "I  have  endeavored,"  he  says* 
*«  through  my  whole  life,  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature;  otherwise  I  should 
be  unfit  to  take  even  my  humble  part  in  the  ser- 
vice of  mankind."  And  again,  **  wise  men  will 
apply  their  remedies  to  vices  not  to  names ;  to  the 
causes  of  evil  which  are  permanent,  not  to  the 
occasional  organs  by  which  they  act,  and  the 
transitory  modes  in  which  they  appear."  But  it 
is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  In  dwelling 
upon  this  invariable  deference  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  our  common  nature — ^to  the  great  and 
unalterable  facts  of  humanity,  as  the  philosophic 
element  of  Burke's  character,  we  desire  to  sug- 
gest the  process  of  his  efficiency,  to  show  that  no 
vague  and  chance  aptitude  to  which  under  the 
name  of  genius  the  indiscriminate  refer  all  men- 
tal results  is  necessary  to  account  for  his  power. 
He  proceeded  *in  discussing  a  public  question  ex- 
actly as  in  a  scientific  analysis ;  he  brought  the 
same  recognition  of  facts,  the  same  lucid  ar- 
rangement and  rigid  induction  to  his  commen- 
tary on  the  French  Revolution  as  to  the  problem 
of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  In  both  cases  it 
was  what  God  had  written  on  the  mind  and  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  man  that  he  strove  to 
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descry,  and  tceordiBg  to  which  he  argued  and  in- 
ferred. We  do  not  say  that  therefore  bis  conclu- 
sioBS  ware  infallible,  but  to  this  comprehensive  yet 
aearehing  method,  we  confidently  ascribe  the  wis- 
dom thac  men  of  ail  parties  find  in  the  writings 
of  Bnrke.  We  believe  it  is  thus  only  that  any 
perennial  light  is  shed  on  momentous  themes. 
The  view  thus  eliminated  may  be  incomplete,  it 
may  be  partial,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  gen- 
uine and  disdnct  revelation  and  an  infinite  help 
towards  unusual  truth.  It  gives  a  certain  gran- 
deur to  statesmen,  historians  and  poets  when 
they  apply  essential  principles  to  immediate  oc- 
currences, try  the  elements  of  the  hour  in  the 
crucible  of  the  Past,  and,  undtsturbed  by  the 
noise  and  smoke  of  the  conflict  around,  calmly 
guide  their  steps  by  patient  and  trusting  observa- 
tion of  the  eternal  stars.  This  lofty  habitude 
cramped  Burke,  except  in  great  questions,  as  a 
parliamentary  orator.  He  was  obliged  some- 
times to  begin  with  a  coaxing  appeal  or  startling 
expression  to  win  the  requisite  attention.  His 
style  of  thinking  was  eminently  adapted  to  con- 
templative minds.  The  superficial  were  impa- 
tient at  its  depth.  Burke  excelled  in  furnishing 
reasons,  so  cleariy  expressed  and  so  justly  dedu- 
ced as  to  fascinate  by  their  bright  and  orderly 
array,  if  they  did  not  overwhelm  by  their  intrin- 
sic power. 

There  is  a  permanency  attached  to  views  thus 
based  upon  long  experience  and  drawn  from  the 
primal  facts  of  man  and  nature,  that  prolongs 
their  interest  and  value.  However  inadequate 
they  may  be  as  representing  all  the  ideas  involv- 
ed in  political  and  social  science,  no  reflective 
mind  can  fail  to  perceive  that  they  have  essen- 
tial meaning ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  continually 
reproduced.  Two  revolutions  have  occurred  in 
France  since  Burice's  celebrated  Reflections  ap- 
peared. The  last  publication  of  note  relative  to 
the  duty  and  prospects  of  that  country,  is  a 
pamphlet  by  Goizot.*  We  are  struck  with  the 
coincidences  of  thought,  the  identity  of  argument 
of  these  two  treatises — ^written  at  such  intervals 
of  time  and  at  such  difflBrent  stages  of  human 
progress.  **  I  confess  to  you,  sir,"  says  Buike, 
**  I  never  liked  this  continual  talk  of  resistance 
and  revolution,  or  the  practice  of  making  the 
extreme  medicine  of  the  constitution  its  daily 
bread.'*  **  A  society  may  be  tortured,  perhaps 
destroyed,*'  says  Gaizot ;  *'  but  you  cannot  make 
it  assume  a  form  or  mode  of  existence  foreign  to 
its  nature,  either  by  disregarding  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  constituted,  or  by  doing  vio- 
lence to  them." 

^  Had  fate  reserved  him  to  our  times,"  says 
Burke,  allnding  to  the  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII., 

*  0miioermey  in  Frmnce. 


"four  technical  terms  would  have  done  his  busi- 
ness and  saved  him  all  this  trouble, — ^he  needed 
nodiing  more  than  one  short  form  of  incanta- 
tion— ^Philosophy,  Light,  Liberty,  the  Rights  of 
Man."  ^*  Nothing,"  says  Guizot  '*has  a  more 
certain  tendency  to  ruin  a  people  than  a  habit  of 
accepting  words  and  appearances  as  realities. 
While  the  shouts  of  anity  and  fraternity  resound 
among  us,  they  are  responded  to  by  social  war," 
&c. 

A  train  of  reasoning  in  favor  of  distinct  or- 
ders and  an  establiahed  church  runs  through  t)ie 
two  works,  and  a  kindred  appeal  to  innate  hu- 
man affections  and  moral  responsibility.  It  is 
probable  that  the  terms  of  science  and  the  ima- 
gery of  literature  will  perpetually  vary  with  new 
discoveries  and  the  advance  of  social  refinement; 
but  there  is  an  identity  in  human  nature,  in  its 
laws,  wants,  endowments  and  tendencies  that 
renders  just  inferences  from  them,  especially 
when  made  with  perspicuity  and  elegance  of 
style,  interesting'  to  the  thinker  of  every  age. 
Hence  the  renown  of  Buri&e  as  a  philosophical 
essayist  on  government  and  society. 

The  next  source  of  his  rhetorical  gifts  was  va- 
rious and  precise  knowledge.  In  early  life  his 
reading  was  desultory  but  incessant.  He  seems 
to  have  intuitively  known  the  applicability  of  all 
truths  to  human  culture ;  for  while  he  perused 
with  zestliifltory  as  the  storehouse  of  the  past, 
be  equally  cultivated  poetry  as  quickening  to  the 
sympathies  and  suggestive  of  the  beautiliil.  His 
observation  had  the  same  range.  He  noted  a 
mill  not  less  than  a  minster — the  one  taught 
him  a  principle  in  mechanics  and  the  other  in 
architectural  beauty.  He  recorded  the  statistics 
and  delighted  in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  while, 
with  kindred  intelligence,  he  made  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  a  careful  study.  It  was  the  same, 
too,  in  conversation.  No  one  he  encountered 
failed  to  contribute  to  his  stock  of  ideas.  He 
could  discuss  a  portrait  with  Sir  Joshua,  a  ques- 
tion in  philology  with  Johnson,  an  elocutionary 
point  with  Garrick,  manures  with  a  farmer  and 
costume  with  a  lady.  Thus  despising  no  source 
of  information,  continually  storing  his  mind  with 
every  kind  of  facts,  natural,  historical  and  social, 
when  he  meditated  upon  a  topic,  illustrations 
rushed  from  his  memory  and  were  readily  mar- 
shalled to  sustain  an  argument,  or  combined  by 
his  glowing  fancy  into  brilliant  and  striking  met- 
aphors. It  was  from  this  exuberance  and  va- 
riety of  knowledge,  that  his  fiuency  as  an  orator, 
in  part,  arose,  as  well  aa  the  spontaneous  rich- 
ness of  his  conversation;  and  that  immediate 
recognition  of  hia  superiority  which  led  the  surly 
lexicographer  to  say  that  encountered  under  a 
shed  in  the  rain,  he  would  be  known  at  once  as 
an  extraordinary  man.    The  quickness,  indeed. 
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with  which  he  appropriated  facts  is  evinced  in 
his  speeches  and  writings  on  France,  America 
and  India.  One  who  had  dwelt  long  in  those 
countries  could  scarcely  speak  of  them  with  a 
more  graceful  familiarity.  He  explored  not  only 
the  data  but  the  associations  of  every  subject; 
and  his  acquisitions  came  forth  with  a  fullness 
and  alacrity  that  rendered  them  doubly  impres- 
sive. He  had  an  emphatic  manner  of  introdu- 
cing incidental  pictures  which  vivified  all  the 
facts  previously  cited — as  in  the  memorable  allu- 
sion to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  the  de- 
scription of  Miss  McCrea's  murder  and  of  the 
New  England  whale  fishery. 

Comparison  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
rhetorical  weapons,  though  rarely  encountered 
in  perfection.  A  striking  metaphor  arrests  the 
uncultivated  mind,  while  a  beautiful  one  grati- 
fies the  refined  taste.  Burke  excelled  in  both. 
His  images  indicate  sometimes  peculiar  inge- 
nuity and  sometimes  a  poetical  imagination. 
They  are  invariably  effective,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  living  charm  of  hiB  oratory.  Open  at  any 
page,  and  we  meet  them.  Let  us  quote  at  ran- 
dom. ^'  After  all,'*  he  says  in  a  letter,  "  a  man 
will  make  more  by  the  figures  of  arithmetic  than 
the  figures  of  rhetoric,  unless  he  can  get  into  the 
trade  winds,  and  then  he  may  sail  secure  over 
Pactolean  sands."  In  a  speech,  referring  to  the 
apathetic  condition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ; 
**  What  can  we  expect  of  her  7"  he  asks,  '*  mighty, 
indeed,  but  unwieldy,  vast  in  bulk  but  inert  in 
spirit — a  whale  stranded  upon  the  sea-shore  of 
Europe.*'  His  description  of  Chatham's  ad- 
ministration is  felicitous  in  another  vein :  *'  a 
cabinet  so  varipusly  inlaid,  such  a  piece  of  di- 
versified mosaic,  such  a  tesselated  pavement  with- 
out cement — here  a  bit  of  black  stone  and  there 
a  bit  of  white — patriots  and  courtiers,  kings, 
firiends  and  republicans,  whigs  and  tones,"  &c. 
In  relation  to  the  English  clubs  of  French 
sympathizers,  he  says:  **do  not  imagine  that 
our  contemptuous  neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a 
general  mark  of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions. 
No  such  thing  I  assure  you.  Because  half-a- 
doxen  grasshoppers,  under  a  fern,  make  the  field 
ring  with  their  importunate  clink,  while  thous- 
ands of  great  cattle,  reposing  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent, 
pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the 
noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field,  that, 
of  course,  they  are  many  in  number,  or  that, 
after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little,  shrivelled, 
meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome 
insects  of  the  hour.**  The  withering  sarcasm  of 
this  figure  b  only  equalled  by  that  of  Sydney 
Smith,  who  said,  speaking  of  an  insignificant  but 
mischievous  person,  that — *'in  a  country  sur- 
I'oaBded  by  dykes  a  rat  may  inundate  a  province.*' 


But  the  significance  and  brilliancy  of  a  meta- 
phor is  diminished  by  gleaning  it  from  the  con- 
text ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  those 
of  Burke.  The  mind  is  warmed  for  their  recep- 
tion by  previous  argument  or  appeal ;  and  they 
often  ril^  in  majestic  beauty  firom  the  tide  of  hW 
glowing  rhetoric  like  Aphrodite  from  the  sea. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mental  and  verbal 
characteristics  of  Burke,  but  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  man  or  even  of  hiB  rhetoric,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  consider  his  physical  temperament 
and  his  moral  nature.  The  former  was  of  that 
sanguine,  nervous  kind,  both  active  and  suscep- 
tible, which  gives  force  and  vivacity  to  expres- 
sion. Indeed,  we  ascribe  Burke's  preeminence, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  happy  blending  in  his 
constitution  of  English  and  Irish  traits — ^the  one 
imparting  vigor  of  thought  and  the  other  tender- 
ness and  enthusiasm.  He  has  been  called  **  a 
terrific  accuser"  ;  but  combativeness  ii  essential 
to  an  effective  rhetorician.  Its  excitement,  when 
the  case  justifies,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  opinion,  in_the  arraign- 
ment of  the  guilty  and  the  vindication  of  the  in- 
jured ;  but  not  less  desirable  is  its  latent  influ- 
ence— giving  a  certain  finnness,  precision  and 
energy  both  to  ideas  and  style.  We  see  its  bra- 
cing effect  in  all  Barkers  elaborate  efforts.  There 
is  an  aim  in  each,  of  which  he  never  loses  sight 
and  toward  which  every  flight  of  fancy,  and  ebul- 
lition of  satire,  and  pathos  of  appeal  is  ardently 
directed.  Yet  the  tenor  of  his  writings  evinces 
a  generosity  of  feeling,  warm  infection,  loyalty 
and  a  certain  nobleness  especially  captivating 
when  contrasted  with  the  pettiness  and  chica- 
nery that  usually  deforms  political  aspirants. 
The  permanency  of  his  early  attachment,  hia 
liberal  and  unostentatious  kindness  to  indigent 
genius — as  exhibited  in  the  insfiinces  of  Barry 
and  Crabbe,  his  **  desperate  fidelity"  to  HamUtoOt 
and  his  intense  parental  angubh  indicate  how 
sincere  was  the  sensibility  and  devotedaess  that 
breathes  id  his  works.  Even  Johnson's  arbitrary 
will  was  soothed  to  courteous  abeyance  by  Burke. 
Few  passages  in  the  latter*s  writings  are  more 
characteristic  than  his  defence  of  nobility.  His 
veneration  for  the  time -hallowed,  the  renovrned, 
the  sublime  in  nature  and  association,  is  revealed 
by  his  reflections,  as  a  youth,  on  first  entering 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  by  the  solemn  beauty  of 
his  pleadings  for  the  sacred  and  the  venerable.  It 
was  not  a  trick  of  rhetoric  for  such  a  man  to  la^ 
meat  the  decline  of  chivalry.  Noble  sentiments 
were  his  birth-right,  and  he  knew  from  expe- 
rience the  mortification  of  realizing  that  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  denied  them  scope,  and  that 
the  people  with  whom  he  mingled  often  exhibit- 
ed a  hopeless  incapacity  of  recognition  in  their 
behalf.    He  intuitively  discerned,  also,  the  coU 
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■elfislmeis  of  a  mere  theoriat — '^nothing  can  be 
eoacerred,"  he  writes,  **iiiore  hard  than  the 
heart  of  a  thorough  metaphysician.'* 

Bat  the  excellence  of  Burke's  heart  is  most 
admirably  eyinced  in  his  eloquent  advocacy  of 
sentiment — ^in  its  highest  significance,  a^^ssen- 
tial  to  the  dignity  and  progress  of  man.  This  b 
one  of  those  peculiarities  diat  distinguish  the  uni- 
versal from  the  partisan  writer  and  justify  the 
declaration  of  Mackintosh  that  Burke  was  the 
most  philosophical  of  statesmen.  It  also  ex- 
plains why  the  most  satisfactory  revelation  of  his 
genius  was  colloquial.  There  was  too  much  na- 
ture in  htm  for  acquirement  to  overiay  or  for 
diplomacy  to  pervert,  and  the  less  artificial  the 
medium  the  greater  the  exuberance  of  his  mind. 
fie  recognised  the  normal  not  less  than  the  tem- 
porary in  humanity ;  and  felt  that  the  beautiful 
and  endearing  in  social  existence  was  not  less  a 
Tital  interest  of  his  race  than  the  principles  of 
government.  Hence  he  reproaches  the  French 
innovators  in  terms  of  the  most  attractive  yet 
lofty  wisdom:  ^*all  the  pleasing  illusions  which 
made  power  gentle  and  obedience  liberal,  which 
barmonized  the  different  shades  of  life,  and 
which,  by  a  bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into 
politics,  the  sentiments  which  beautify  and  soften 
private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by  this  new« 
conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason.  All  the 
decent  drapery  of  life  is  to  be  rudely  torn  off; 
•11  the  superadded  ideas  furnished  from  the  ward- 
robe of  a  moral  imagination,  which  the  heart 
owns  and  the  nnderstanding  ratifies  as  necessary 
to  cover  the  defects  of  our  naked,  shivering  na- 
ture, and  to  raise  it  to  dignity  in  our  own  esti- 
mation, are  to  be  exploded  as  a  ridiculous,  ab- 
surd, and  antiquated  fashion." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  most  success- 
ful oratory  disappoints  in  the  reading,  not  only 
frt»m  the  absence  of  elocutionary  charms,  but  on 
account  of  the  somewhat  exaggerated  terms 
which  though  orally  impressive,  will  not  bear  the 
calm  eye  of  meditation.  One  of  the  greatest 
proofs  of  Burke's  originality  as  a  riietorician,  is 
that  his  speeches  are  so  effective  on  perusal. 
There  is  substantial  thought  enough  to  sustain 
whatever  ornament  he  chooses  to  display ;  and 
the  direct  manner  which  the  habit  of  public  ad- 
dress induces,  only  gives  vitality  to  his  writings, 
without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  lessening  their 
dignity  as  deliberate  compositions.  The  philos- 
opher and  the  poet  are  co-evident  in  his  most 
felicitous  efforts ;  the  reason  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  question  alternate;  and  we  often  enjoy 
while  communing  with  him  the  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  having  our  judgment  convinced  and 
our  sympathies  won,  at  the  same  time.  This 
nnion  of  delicacy  and  power  is  almost  unprece- 
dsntad.    To  bo  vivid  and  profound  is  seldom  the 


distinction  of  the  same  writer.  We  instinctively 
separate  in  literature  the  two  characteristics,  and 
turn  to  one  class  of  authors  for  emotion  and  to 
another  for  thought,  as  if  to  invent  and  to  argue 
equally  well,  were  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
the  same  individual.  From  Burke,  however, 
may  be  gleaned  the  most  dry  and  perspicuous 
collocation  of  facts,  the  strongest  array  of  reasons, 
the  most  imaginative  conceptions,  and  the  most 
touching  pictures.  His  most  universal  charm  is 
a  style  so  copious  as  to  enrich  the  student's  vo- 
cabulary by  the  aptitude  and  flow  of  words,  to 
gratify  the  taste  by  its  elegance  and  the  ear  by 
its  musical  periods.  Withal  it  is  a  manly  style. 
Burke  is  not  fastidious  in  his  choice  of  epithets 
or  illustrations  to  the  extent  of  weakening  his 
force  of  statement.  He  can  use  the  most  home- 
ly as  well  as  the  most  classic  phrases  and  figures. 
He  does  not  sacrifice  truth  to  beauty,  but  aims 
to  render  them  mutually  illustrative.  Few  Eng- 
lish writers  boast  passages  that  exhibit  so  clearly 
the  dignity  of  the  language,  its  facility  of  ap- 
plication, and  its  persuasive  grace.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  meagre  extracts  do  him  little  jus- 
tice. Thus  read,  he  might  be  sometimes  thought 
bombastic,  sometimes  veriMwe  and  occasionally 
too  colloquial  or  too  stilted ;  but  perused  cpnsec- 
utively,  the  language  and  manner  keep  pace  so 
deftly  with  the  course  of  the  argument  and  the 
successive  phases  of  the  question,  that  the  entire 
effect  is  singulariy  harmonious  and  satisfactory; 
and  the  mind  is  animated  and  tempered  as  by  a 
lofty  strain  of  melody,  uttered  by  a  deep,  yet 
sweet  voice,  **  when  on  the  singer's  lip  expires 
the  finished  song.'*  To  this  union  of  consum- 
mate ability  with  earnest  and  just  feeling  is  re- 
ferable the  extraordinary  balance  of  fancy  and 
sense,  the  practical  and  the  poetical  in  Burke. 
His  mind  was  essentially  speculative,  he  delight- 
ed in  curious  observation,  his  range  of  inquiry 
was  broad  and  refined ;  yet  to  public  affairs  he 
brought  a  calm,  practical  judgment,  a  sobriety  of 
mood,  a  perception  of  the  actual  relations  of 
thin^  and  the  absolute  claims  of  an  exigency, 
as  -if  he  had  been  wont  to  deal  only  in  matters 
of  fact  and  had  drawn  every  lesson  from  stem 
experience.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  one 
who  could,  at  pleasure,  indulge  in  such  excur^ 
sions  of  imagination  and  sentiment.  An  able 
critic  has  declared  that  in  the  latter  regard  he 
was  ** unapproached  by  any  orator;"  and  the 
wonder  is  that  the  reasoning  acumen  and  profun- 
dity co-existed  with  this  capacity,  in  equal  pow- 
er. To  this  uncommon  alliance  of  gifts  we  as- 
cribe his' moderation.  When  the  views  of  Fox 
and  Pitt  were  quoted  in  opposition  to  his  own, 
he  said — **  I  prefer  the  collective  wisdom  of  ages 
to  the  abilities  of  any  two  men  living. "  He 
would  go  all  lengths  with  no  party,  nor  yield  im- 
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pGcit  faith  to  any  mortal.  He  was  too  compre- 
baiiaivo  to  please  a  faction ;  and  the  more  gene- 
ral his  subject  and  the  less  connected  with  tem- 
porary objects,  the  more  triumphant  bis  discussion 
of  it.  There  was,  therefore,  no  little  truth  in  the 
fiimous  Une  in  which  Goldsmith  summed  up  the 
career  of  his  illustrious  friend  : — '*  he  gave  up  to 
party  what  was  meant  for  mankind ;"  for  the 
reader  of  the  present  day,  to  whom  many  of  the 
questions  to  which  he  was  devoted  are  compar- 
atively indiiTerent,  cannot  but  lament  that  histor- 
ical, ethical  or  philosophical  themes  of  vast  and 
lasting  interest,  had  not  exclusively  employed  his 
pen.  The  essay  on  the  **  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful,'* and  the  work  on  the  French  Revolution  by 
their  immediate  reference  to  natural  and  social 
truths,  elicited  his  finest  powers ;  and  eloquently 
suggest  how  admirably  such  discussions  were 
adapted  both  to  his  abilities  and  his  taste.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  throughout  his  speeches,  op- 
portunities arise  for  expatiating  on  a  universal 
truth  or  an  important  principle,  which  he  always 
seizes  with  the  avidity  of  a  mind  to  which  isola- 
ted details  and  transient  causes  are  a  hindrance, 
and  the  perspective  of  great  ideas  a  necessary 
inspiration. 


TH£  SPIRIT  or  POESY. 


Aw  the  deW*drop  to  the  roM, 

A«  tlM  Ma>beMB  on  the  m«, 
Ao  the  etem  nnlo  the  night. 
Shining  with  a  cheering  light. 
Art  thott  to  me 
Blessed  Spirit  of  Poesy  I 
Ml  of  light  and  full  of  gladness, 

Fall  of  sweet  aerenitj, 
Lighting  op  the  nists  of  sadness 

Till  they  melt  ibemseWesand  flee 

Blithesomely  and  airily ; — 
As  the  storm-clouds  darkly  rolled. 

At  the  sunbeam's  dawning  ray. 

Brightly  smiling  float  away 
Id  shapes  and  cokns  maaifohl. 

What  art  thoa  T  not  a  fleeting  dream. 

The  eager  phantasy  of  youth 
That  paaseth  with  our  morning's  beam,— 

Like  dew>drops  on  a  lily's  breast 

Trembling  in  their  sweet  unrest^ 
To  me  thy  very  lieing  wears 

The  fadeless  light  of  truth. 
Yea,  thou  wert  with  me  long  ago 

When  singing  mid  the  summer  flowers,- 
Or  when  beside  the  rippling  stream 
If  using  in  a  roieeless  dream 

Through  the  golden  sunset  hours, 
Bestless  thoughts  would  eome  to  dm 

Whispering  to  my  h^oated  miod 


Of  a  form  I  might  not  see. 
Of  an  unheard  melody, 

Stninge,  and  dim,  and  undefined ; 
Till  half  in  love  and  half  in  fear 

1  turned  me  to  the  quiet  skies. 
And  deemed  that  in  each  beauteous  star 
l^nmtng  faint,  and  disunt  far, 

1  R»et  the  glance  of  angel  eyes ; 
And  heard  amid  the  wind's  low  sigh 
A  strange  and  fitful  harmony. 

And  thou  art  with  me  still — thy  smile 

Is  as  a  glory  round  my  way. 
Guiding  through  the  lonely  night. 
Where  without  that  cheering  light 

My  wayward  steps  had  gone  astral- 
Stooping  lo  the  lowly  places, 

Fainting  by  the  eomonon  way. 
Seeming  deathless  joys  there  be 

That  blossom  like  the  autumn  flowers, 

Blossom  for  a  few  brief  hours, 
So<H)  to  perish  utterly ; 
Until  we  torn  amid  our  tears 
Yearning  for  the  coming  years 

Though  burthened  with  a  deeper  care— 
For  then  we  deem  that  higher  powers 
And  sterner  wisdom  shall  be  ours. 

Making  grief  less  hani  to  bear  : 
But  iAoM~l  have  no  fear  for  thee, 

So  beautiful,  ao  bright  thou  art. 
So  full  of  aweet  divinity, 

That  death  in  thee  can  hare  no  part— 
Thyself  art  iounortality. 

At  times  thon  comest  unto  me 

In  the  semblance  of  a  fairy. 

Borne  on  pinions  light  and  airy. 
Smiling  with  a  sunny  glee. 

And  1  follow  as  I  may, 
As  with  light  Psyehean  grace 
Through  illimitable  apace 

Thou  tak*st  thy  pathless  way. 
Thou  leadetft  me  to  lonely  woods 

And  to  the  sea-girt  strand, 
Where  all  throughout  the  moonless  night 
The  plunging  waters  hoarse  and  white 

Beat  on  the  ribbed  sand ; 
And  the  ahips  go  sailing  by, 

Sailing  on  the  shadowy  sea 
Like  the  pale  stars  in  the  sky. 

Silently— silently, 
To  fairy  founts,  and  haunted  rills, 

Welling  forth  forevermore 
From  the  silent  hearts  of  lonely  hills, 

'Mid  fluted  shell  and  sparry  ore. 
And  many  a  lovely  flower  that  dwells 

Unseen,  beside  the  fountain's  brim. 

Or  in  the  rocky  niches  dim, 
Like  gentle  nuns  in  their  cloister-cells 

Singing  ever  a  holy  hymn  :— 
Or  where,  in  some  des«>rted  isle, 
Stsndeth  an  old  Cathedral  pile, 

'Neath  whosfi  matted  ivy-screen. 
Peer  from  cornera  dusk  snd  dim, 
CarvM  forms  and  faces  grim. 
With  feathery  fern  and  lichens  boar 
And  richest  mosses  mantled  o'er,— 

Richest  moss  of  rarest  green  I 
And  then  it  is  a  joy  to  me 

'Mid  those  ruins  looe  and  hoaiy 
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Thus  to  stray  with  thee ; 
IjiiBiening  to  some  ghostly  story — 

Story  of  the  saioted  time, 
Or  some  wild  and  monkish  legend 

WeaTiDg  into  rhyme. 

Thy  joyoosness  is  like  the  glow 

Of  the  sun-beams  on  the  sea. 
As  thry  s]mrkle  to  and  fro, 

Laaghingly,  laaghingly,— 
Bat  beneath,  in  eavems  de^p, 
Calm  and  still  the  waters  sleep; 
Far  too  mighty  and  profound 
For  flashing  light — for  rippling  soaod— 

Thus  thy  sonl  lies  calm  forerer— 
Silent  in  ita  deep  emotion, 
Hushed  as  to  a  still  dsTOtioa, 

While  it  seemeth  changing  erer. 
A  quiet  sense  of  moveless  might. 

Of  calm  and  still  serenity, 
A  love  too  deep  for  smiles  or  tears, 
An  earnestness  of  thought  that  wears 

The  stamp  of  immortality, 

These  are  a  part  of  thee. 
Thoo  mak'st  my  life  so  lieantifol, 

That  I  can  bear  to  be  alone  ; 
ThoQ  singest  ever  a  soothing  song 

Where  lies  no  secret  moan. 

No  melaaoholy  undertone, 
Bat  lovely  as  the  strains  that  fell 

'Mid  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Melting  through  the  pale  sUrlight, 
On  the  spirit  of  the  maid 

Kneeling  at  the  holy  shrine, 
Aod  bearing  as  she  meekly  prayed. 

Strains  of  harmony  divine- 
Strains  of  angel -melody. 
With  a  sweetness  most  intense 
Steal  on  her  enraptured  sense- 
Lovely,  sainted  Cecilie  I 
And  never  die  these  tones  sway, 

But  evermore  they  come  to  torn 

With  a  low-toned  melody, 
Singing  ever  night  and  day ; 
As  the  sparkling  waters  run 

Through  shady  wood  and  sonny  valley, 
Singing  in  a  quiet  tone, 

Singing  evei  musically 
Down  unto  the  restless  sea— > 
Where  the  sounding  billows  poor 
Singing  on  the  lonely  shore — 
Thus  thou  singest  unto  me, 
Evermore ! 

I  may  not  tell  the  fancies  wild 

That  whisper  to  my  heart, 
When  oft  amid  its  solitude 
Musing  in  half-inspired  mood, 

I  question  what  thou  art. 
At  times  thou  seemest  unto  me 

A  part  of  mine  own  being — 
Its  life,  its  immortality, 

That  deathless  and  far-seeing 
Reaehest  from  the  bounds  of  time 
Through  the  past*s  forgotten  clime, 

And  thnragh  far  eternity. 
Such  as  I  deem  it  might  have  been 

Amid  the  bowers  of  Paradise, 

Oaxing  above  with  radiant  ejes 
Uadarkeoad  yet  by  sin, 
A  gmrdian-wifel  Iff  my  side 


An  exile  from  a  purer  clime. 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  some  sweet  Eden-time, 
Whose  echoes  from  the  past  prolong, 
Tuning  life's  discord  into  song; 
And  seeming  as  it  wanders  by 
A  atrange  unbidden  memoiy 
Of  something  heard,  of  something  seen. 

Of  something  lovrd  we  know  not  where^- 
Of  something  that  we  feel  hath  htm 

In  a  more  heavenly  ataaosphere. 
Thou  art  a  mystery,— a  thing 

To  shrine  within  my  secret  heart 
And  love  with  silent  wondering, 

HcHrce  knowing  what  thou  art; 

For  in  thy  purity  divine 

Thy  life  is  too  rensote  from  mine 
To  tarry  human  questioning. 

Oh  leave  me  not  alone,  slone  ! 

For  I  am  but  an  earthly  child. 
So  lonely  in  my  soul's  unrest. 

So  passionate,  and  weak,  and  wild, 
I  should  be  nothing  without  thee,— 
A  bark  upon  a  stormy  sea 

Tossing  ever  restlessly ; 
Or  sleeping  on  s  breezeless  ocean 
Without  ripple,  without  motion— 

Sleeping  on  so  wearily ! 
I  am  so  utterly  alone. 
What  should  I  love  if  thou  wert  gone  T 
Nsught  hath  thine  sngel  purity. 
Thy  sweet  and  sooti»ing  sympathy. 
Blessed  spirit  of  Poesy  I 
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THE  INSPIRATION  OF  MUSIC. 

Alfiebi  often  before  he  wrote  prepared  his 
mind  by  listening  to  music ;  **  Aimoet  aU  my  tra- 
gedies were  sketched  in  my  Qiind  either  in  the 
act  of  hearing  music,  or  a  few  hours  after,'' — a 
circimistanee  which  has  been  recordeid  of  many 
others.  Lo&o  Bacon  had  music  often  pUyed  in 
the  room  adjoining  his  study :  Mii.TO]f  listened 
to  his  organ  for  his  solemn  inspirationy  and  music 
was  even  necessary  to  Wa&bu&toit.  The  sjm- 
phonies  which  awoke  in  die  poet  sublime  emo- 
tions, might  have  composed  the  iuTentive  mind 
of  the  great  critic  in  the  visions  of  his  theoreti- 
cai  mysteries.  A  celebrated  French  preacher, 
Bourdaloue  or  Massillon,  was  once  found  playing 
on  a  violin*  to  screw  his  mind  up  to  the  pitch, 
preparatory  for  his  sermon,  which  within  a  short 
interval  he  was  to  preach  before  the  Court. 
CuRKAif's  favorite  method  of  meditatiott  was 
with  his  violin  in  his  hand;  for  hoars  together 
would  he  forget  himself,  running  voluntaries  over 
the  strings,  while  his  imagination  in  collecting 
its  tones  was  opening  all  his  faculties  for  the  com- 
ing emergency  at  the  bar.  D'Iseahj. 
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FOUR  NEW  ADDRESSES.* 

If  Mr.  Joseph  Huma  were  a  citizen  of  Repab- 
Itcan  America  with  all  his  statistical  propensi- 
ties in  full  play  aboat  him,  we  can  imagine  that 
much  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  would  be 
consumed  in  learning  the  arithmetic  of  our  pamph- 
let publications.  It  is  quite  likely  too  that 
alter  pushing  his  inrestigations  to  the  farthest 
possible  extent,  with  a  yiew  to  arriving  at  the 
exact  number  of  addresses  published  in  any  given 
year,  he  would  at  last  give  up  in  despair  and  the 
rest  of  his  days  would  be  embittered  by  the  utter 
impossibility  of  even  obtaining  the  result.  The 
name  of  such  publications  is  Legion.  The 
greatest  fecundity  of  the  German  presses  is  noth- 
ing in  the  comparison.  Leipsic  itself  become 
Lilliputian  when  so  regarded,  and 

"  If  Hotlund  old,  or  Hollmod  new, 
One  wondroQi  aheet  of  paper  grew,** 

and  all  of  it  should  be  pressed  into  service  at  once, 
it  would  not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  for  our 
market.  Baccalaureate  addresses  have  become 
more  plentiful  than  the  berries  of  the  laurel,  and 
the  autumnal  leaves  of  collegiate  orations  strew 
the  post  routes  of  travel  with  more  than  Vallam- 
brosan  profusion. 

Among  this  multitude  of  red,  green  and  yel- 
low pamphlets,  there  is  of  course  every  tinge  in 
sentiment  as  in  cover.  They  are  called  forth  by 
the  most  various  occasions  and  touch  on  the 
greatest  variety  of  topics.  One  young  gentle- 
man in  our  immediate  vicinity  ventures,  perhaps, 

^1.  Inauoural  Address,  Delivered  on  Occasion 
of  the  Openinc  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  November  6, 1848.  By  George 
Frederick  Holmes^  A.  M.,  President  of  the 
Univerrity.  Memphis:  Franklin  Book  and 
Job  Office.    1849. 

2.  Introductort  Lecture,  Delivered  before 
the  Chair  of  Political  Economy,  Commerce 
and  Statistics  of  the  University  of  Louisiana : 
New  Orleans.  Dec,  1848.  By  /.  D.  B. 
JhBow. 

3.  Speech  in  support  of  The  Memorial  of  Har- 
vard, Williams  and  Amherst  Colleges,  Deliv- 
ered before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Boston,  on  the  7th  of  Februair,  1849.  By 
Edward  Everett*  Cambridge:  Metcalf&^Co. 
1849. 

4.  The  Pobtrt  op  Death.  A  Lecture  deliv- 
ered before  the  Young  Men's  Library  Associa- 
tion, in  the  City  of  Augusta,  December  21st., 
1848.  By  Bjobert  M.  Charlton.  Savannah. 
Edward  J.  Purse,  Book  and  Job  Printer. 
1849. 


to  throw  the  light  of  research  upon  the  aborigi- 
nal developments  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Another  has  been  invited  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  a  Lyceum  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash.  A  third  indulges  in  unstinted  abuse  of 
the  Southern  States  before  the  Anti- Slavery  and 
Negro-Stealing  Society  of  Doolittleville  '*  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut"  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
spinsters  thereof.  Meanwhile  hundreds  are  en- 
gaged from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  Mexico  in 
speechifying  before  college  debating  clubs  and 
reading-room  associations.  Indeed  the  speech 
at  college  is  the  fi^  de  nesiftonee  of  literature; 
and  we  doubt  very  much  if  a  Master  of  Arts 
can  be  found  in  the  country  who  has  not  pub- 
lished his  pamphlet.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  such 
as  have  taken  degrees.  Semel  tiuamvtmut  omiies, 
in  this  particular  we  have  all  sinned,  and  one 
peccadillos  are  preserved  in  obscure  garrets  or 
have  been  long  since  *^  used  up"  as  wrapping 
paper  for  **  merchandise." 

For  this  latter  mode  of  speechification,  if  in- 
dulged in  by  undergraduates  or  Alunmi,  a  pre- 
scribed formula  may  be  laid  down.  They  are 
all  alike.  There  may  be  an  apparent  diversity 
in  the  subjects  selected  for  discussion,  but  tlM 
thoughts  are  always  made  to  flow  through  the 
same  channel.  Your  orator  begins  far  back  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  tradition,  before  Homer,  (or 
the  band  of  vagabond  minstrels,  according  to 
Wolf,)  had  uttered  the  majestic  poetry  of  the 
Iliad, — he  gradually  progresses  to  the  palmy  day 
of  Athenian  supremacy,  looks  at  Rome  pillaged 
by  the  Visigoth,  does  up  the  dark  ages  in  very 
respectable  gloom,  traces  the  departure  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  and  after  a  few  flourishes  on 
the  French  Revolution,  with  some  grandfloquence 
touching  the  guillotine,  at  last  reaches  America 
and,  as  in  duty-bound,  glorifies  her  gloriously. 
So  much  for  the  matter.  The  ornaments  to  set 
it  off,  the  tinsel  of  rhetoric  and  the  pomp  of  met- 
aphor, are  also  invariably  the  same  in  all.  The 
old  myths  are  revived.  Pallas  cemes  forth  again 
from  the  front  of  Jove  and  Niobe  weeps  afresh. 
Then  follows  two  quotations  from  my  Lord 
Byron,  with  four  paragraphs  of  **  fine  writing," 
made  up  of  eagles,  pyramids  and  other  trumpery 
of  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  and  the  performance  is 
ended  **and  your  orator  will  ever  pray,  &c.*' 
Speeches  made  after  this  recipe  are  reproduced 
in  large  quantity,  month  after  month,  by  a  great 
multitude  of  orators,  to  whom 

**  The  nwb  of  gentlemen  that  wrote  with  eaee," 

in  the  days  of  the  merry  monarch,  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  number. 

As  soon  as  the  type-setter  of  the  town,  where 
the  address  (one  of  the  genus  we  have  been  de- 
scribing) has  been  delivered,  has  **  composed'* 
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the  composidon, — ^taking  hold  of  the  author's 
thoughts  and  ^'turDiiig  them  to  shapes*'  that 
Aldus  or  Caxton  never  dreampt  of, — the  press 
strikes  off  a  certain  number  of  presentation  co- 
pies, which  are  distributed  at  once  with  the  auto- 
graph and  compliments  of  the  author  among  a 
select  circle  of  friends.  These  friends  are  placed 
thereby  in  an  unpleasant  predicament.  They 
are  indeed  sadly  perplexed.  Two  duties,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  friendly  relation,  are  imposed  upon 
them  and  these  sometimes  involye  violence  to 
their  inclination  and  an  .outrage  upon  truth. 
First,  they  must  rtad.  Second,  they  must  praise. 
We  have  somewhere  seen  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion for  evading  this  difficulty  by  a  letter  to  the 
author,  acknowledging  in  polite  terms  the  receipt 
of  the  address,  and  expressing  an  intention  of 
reading  and  the  expectation  of  being  delighted 
with  it. 

Now,  to  write  a  good  address,  which  shall 
both  please  an  auditory  and  make  a  respectable 
appearance  in  print,  is  a  much  more  difficult 
matter  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  critic, 
who  may  have  been  warmed  by  the  glow  of  de- 
clamation in  a  spoken  discourse,  or  lulled  into  an 
indulgent  mood  by  the  musical  lapses  of  a  fine 
voice,  becomes  more  fastidious  in  his  closet  with 
the  glittering  periods  before  him  divested  of  all 
adventitious  aids.  The  charm  of  manner  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  black  art.  Looks  and 
tones  cannot  be  printed.  Gestures  are  incapa- 
ble of  publication.  The  surest  fascinations  of 
oratory  are  thus  lost  forever,  the  biographer  of 
Henry  cannot  fix  upon  his  eloquent  pages  that 
gilt  of  expression,  which  in  the  **  forest-bom  De- 
mosthenes" so  melted  and  moted  by  turns  his 
enraptured  audiences,  and  the  reporters  fail  to 
transmit  the  grace  with  which  Mr.  Pinkney  drew 
off  his  gloves  in  the  midst  of  an  ai^gument  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  We  have  known,  in- 
deed, in  our  own  limited  experience,  an  address 
to  be  received  with  the  most  decided  manifesta- 
tions of  delight,  which,  in  pamphlet  form,  has 
•adly  injured  the  author's  reputation.  To  hear 
and  to  read  is  not  unfrequently  like  witnessing  a 
ballet  on  the  night  of  its  first  representation  and 
seeing  it  again  at  rehearsal  the  next  morning. 
**  The  babbling  and  remors^ess  day"  discloses 
tawdry  spangles  and  vile  daubs  where  the  soft 
lustre  of  the  foot-lights  had  exhibited  diamonds 
and  oriental  architecture,  and  the  divinity  of  the 
spectacle  who  seemed  a  thing  of  gossamer  in  the 
moonlight,  turns  out  to  be  a  vulgar,  rouged  and 
bediiened  woman  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty. 

But  while  the  mass  of  publications  of  this 
character  can  not  bear  close  scrutiny,  and  while 
to  our  young  friends  who  are  tempted  to  print  a 
college  speech  we  would  universally  commend 
the  advice  of  Bums, — 


*'  Conceal  yoarMlf  m  weePs  ye  can 
Fne  critical  dissection,'* — 

there  are  yet  many  noble  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  constituting  a  class  of  literary  efforts, 
honorable  alike  to  their  authors  and  the  age  we 
live  in.  From  the  large  accumulation  of  pam- 
phlets with  which  our  table  is  loaded  down,  we 
select  four  addresses  at  this  time  for  favorable 
notice.  We  shall  endeavor,  with  the  help  of  the 
scissors,  to  set  before  our  readers  some  passages 
from  each  of  these,  as  excellent  specimens  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  desk.  They  belong  to  the  bet- 
ter  sort,  the  '»«  ayaBot  of  speeches. 

We  begin  with  the  address  of  Mr.  George 
Frederick  Holmes,  the  newly-elected  President 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  delivered  on 
the  occaaion  of  the  opening  of  that  Institu* 
tion.  Mr.  Holmes  has  long  been  well-known 
to  the  South  as  a  profound  scholar  and  as  one 
of  the  most  forcible  and  elegant  reviewers  of 
the  day.  We  do  not  assign  him  too  high  a  rank 
when  we  place  him  in  connection  with  the  best 
writers  of  the  English  Reviews.  Those  who 
have  read  his  scathing  critique  of  the  **  Wander- 
ing Jew,"  published  in  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Review  some  two  years  since,  and  the  admirable 
article  on  "  Bulwer's  Lucretia,"  contributed  to 
this  magazine  for  April  and  July  1848,  will  agree 
with  us,  we  think,  in  the  opinion,  that  they  estab- 
lish his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  first  rank  of 
merit. 

Mr.  Holmes  waa  Professor  of  Polidcal  Econo- 
my at  William  &  Mary  College  in  this  State,  at 
the  time  when  recent  unhappy  occurrences  ter- 
minated in  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  exer- 
cises of  that  venerated  seat  of  learning.  Mr. 
Holmes  having  resigned  his  chair,  was  elected 
President  of  the  new  University  which  the  peo- 
ple of  BfissiBsippi  had  just  endowed.  In  his  ad- 
dress, alluding  to  the  day  of  inauguration  and 
enlarging  on  the  prospects  of  the  Univenitj, 
President  Hohnes  says, 

*'It  is,  indeed,  a  day  to  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  the  State.  'The  erection  of  a  great 
College,  dedicated  to  die  study  of  the  nature  of 
all  things,  whereby  God  may  have  the  more 
elory  in  the  workmanship,  and  man  the  mora 
fruit  in  the  use  of  them.' — ^this  was  more  justly 
regaided  by  Lord  Bacon,  *  as  the  noblest  foun- 
dation upon  earth,  and  the  lanthom  of  that  king- 
dom,' whose  magnificent,  though  unfinished  pro- 
portions, attest  the  amplitude,  profundity  and 
sagaci^  of  his  mind,  as  fully  as  tne  Novum  Or- 
ganon  itself. 

'«It  is  his  declaration,  too,  that  'there  is  not 
any  more  worthy  act  than  the  further  endow- 
ment of  ihe  worid  with  sound  and  fruitful  know- 
ledge !'  But  in  the  creation  of  a  new  University 
by  the  act  of  the  people,  and  with  the  funds  of 
the  people,  the  Stats  nas  exercised  its  liberality 
not  only  in  foatering  the  study  of  the  aatura  af 
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all  things,  not  merely  in  securing  the  further 
endowment  of  the  world  with  knowledge — but, 
above  all,  in  providing  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  learning  which  may  be  in  the  worid — in  ex- 
tendin(j  its  treasures  to  all  who  may  be  willing 
to  receive  them — ^and  in  assuring  to  each  rising 
generation  adequate  and  full  instmction  in  that 
•cience  which  has  been  so  bighlv  estimated. 

**  This  institution,  thus  created  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  State,  is  a  creation  speedily  evoked 
from  the  silent  womb  of  things  possible :  but  its 
works  are  as  perennial  aa  the  benefits  of  know- 
ledge. The  lapse  of  years,  which  undermines 
and  obliterates  all  things,  will  deal  indulgently 
with  this,  and  only  add  renovated  vigor,  and  a 
more  ample  capacity  for  good,  to  the  veneration 
which  will  gradually  hover  over  it;  unless  ruth- 
less circumstances  should  mar  the  work  which 
time  would  be  reluctant  to  destroy.  For  this 
erection  of  a  State  University  is  a  great  deed, 
which  needs  to  be  but  once  performed^-opus 
magnum  semel  operand  am — one  from  which, 
when  done,  an  unfailing  stream  of  all  that  most 
ennobles  and  adorns  a  people,  will  continue  to 
flow  with  increasing  volume  through  countless 
generations,  enriching  each,  and  aiding  each  in 
the  great  race  of  progressive  development  of 
the  human  family.  Its  creation  has  demanded 
BO  long  time,  aiM,  when  compared  with  its  pros- 
pective results,  no  great  expenditure  of  means, 
but  its  fruits  endure  for  ever,  and  will  continue 
to  be  prodigal  of  blessings  to  the  present  and  all 
coming  time. 

**  That  this  is  no  vain  boast — ^this  promise  of 
continued  life  and  health — nsaf  Wxeadily  proved 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford,  and  Cambndge,  and  Paris  owe 
their  birth  to  the  night  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
survive  in  increased  energy  and  renown.  The 
University  of  Rome,  founded  nnder  the  earlier 
snccessors  of  the  Cesars  escaped  the  perils  of 
the  Hun,  the  Goth,  the  Vandal  and  the  Saracen — 
lived  through  the  wars  of  the  Lombards  and  the 
Franks — was  left  erect  after  the  dissensions  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  had  passed  away — and 
remams  the  most  splendid  monwHMBt  of  the  in- 
nate strength  and  persistancy  of  creat  Institu- 
tions  of  learning.  But  a  nearer  and  more  recent 
instance  is  at  hand.  With  one  of  my  colleagues 
I  have  come  from  a  venerable  College,  to  which 
the  long  protracted  circle  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  had  only  given  higher  honor  and  larger 
sphere  of  influence.  Her  alumni  had  gone  from 
her  halls  to  the  Bench  and  the  Senate  Chamber — 
from  her,  they  had  gone  to  die  command  of  ar- 
mies, and  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Union — ^her 
graduates  had  controlled  the  fate  of  nations,  and 
changed  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Founded 
under  the  rule  of  the  Kingly  government,  she 
had  witnessed  the  growth  and  presided  over  the 
struggles  of  the  Colony  in  its  youth — she  had 
influenced  and  survived  the  storms  of  the  Revo- 
lution— and  had  blossomed  at  its  close  into  full 
promise  and  a  higher  existence.  Her  horison 
was  widening  around  her — and  her  glorious  ca- 
reer was  expanding  before  her,  promising  a  yet 
noble  destiny  in  future,  when  the  sacred  ark  of 
learning  which  had  been  wafted  over  the  floods 
of  time,  was  shipwrecked  by  the  nide  and  unholy 
hand  of  misguided  men.*  " 


While  we  trust  that  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi may  attain  all  the  eminence  that  Padna  or 
Oxford  has  reached,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
question  the  taste  of  the  Jast  paragraph  of  oar 
quotation.  We  disclaim  in  advance  the  expres* 
sion  of  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  unfortu- 
nate dissensions  at  Williamsburg.  We  desire  to 
say  nothing  whatever  with  relation  to  a  matter 
with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But  we 
regret  that  Mr.  Holmes  should  have  employed 
terms  of  harshness  in  referring  to  the  late  bottU^ 
veraement.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  we  must 
insist  that  their  intentiona  were  good  and  their 
motives  above  suspicion.  Nor  do  we  at  all  agree 
with  Mr.  Holmes  in  regarding  the  disasters  of  the 
college  as  amounting  to  **  shipwreck."  The  good 
ship  has  indeed  sustained  losses.  In  parting 
with  him,  we  think  it  lost  an  able  captain.  But 
(if  he  will  allow  us  to  borrow  his  figure)  it  has 
been  hauled  up  and  repaired,  its  tackle  has  been 
refitted,  new  and  strong  hands  have  been  enrolled 
in  its  service,  and  now  once  more  ready  for  a 
cruise,  unlike  the  ricketty  and  misshapen  vessel 
which  Milton  has  described  aa 

**  Boilt  in  the  eclipse  mud  rigged  with  eunes  dark,*' 

it  stands  out  bravely  to  the  summer's  sea.  Ban 
voyage  to  it  .'-Fair  breezes  and  successful  adven- 
tures !  But  we  can  talk  better  in  less  figurative 
language.  We  say  then,  that  in  the  distinguish- 
ed gentlemen  who  have  been  called  upon  to  suc- 
ceed the  retiring  professors,  we  see  the  best  as- 
surances of  increasing  usefulness  for  an  institu- 
tion around  which  cluster  the  fondest  associations 
of  colonial  and  revolutionary  greatness. 

Mr.  Holmes  proceeds  to  discuss  the  systems  of 
common  school  and  Collegiate  Education  in  their 
bearing  upon  each  other,  and  says, 

**This  intimate  connection  between  the  higher 
and  lower  grades  of  education  has  been  too  fre- 
quently overiooked — and  in  consequence  a  per- 
nicious hostility  has  arisen  between  their  respec- 
tive partizans,  which  has  retarded  or  defeated 
the  success  of  one  or  both.  To  prevent,  as  far 
as  may  be  within  the  power  or  one  man  the 
growth  of  any  such  dissension  in  this  state — and« 
by  preventisig  this  pernicious  antagonism,  to  ex- 
pedite and  easure  the  fullest  success  for  the  pub- 
lic education  of  Mississippi — and  also  to  supply, 
in  some  measure,  the  void  which  has  too  orten 
been  left  in  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
State  appropriations  for  public  instruction,  I  shall 
beg  to  detain  you  with  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
functions  of  eellegiate  education  in  ministering 
to  the  practical  requirements  of  the  present  age. 

**  The  belief  that  there  is  a  distinction  or  even 
an  opposition  between  the  highest  intellectual 
desires  and  the  practical  wants  of  men,  is  a  pop- 
ular fallacy  very  current  in  the  present  day.  Ne 
delusion  can  be  more  dangerous  or  more  fdse. 
Itia  one,  howevar,  which  has  not  even  the  doabv 
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M  merit  of  novelty,  which  has  been  boastlully 
cUined  for  it  by  its  advocatea.  It  baa  been  fre- 
quently preached,  practised,  teated  and  exploded 
before.  Once  criubed,  it  haa  often  reappeared 
in  variona  periods  of  the  world's  history,  and  is 
likely  to  reappear  frequently  again.  In  the  days 
of  Reuchlin,  classical  erudition  was  persecuted 
aa  imoiety :  and  the  pursuit  of  Latin  and  Greek 
waa  decried  not  merely  as  a  vain  and  unprofita- 
ble study,  but  aa  closely  connected  with  magic 
and  other  black  arts.  Yet  these  were  the  very 
studies  that  paved  the  way  for  Kepler,  Galileo 
and  Bacon — and  led  indirectly  to  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  The  prosecution  of  science, 
partly  owing  to  the  indiscreet  pretensions  of  its 
Yotariea,  waa  punished  with  the  fagot  and  the 
stake,  and  regarded  as  necromancy — yet  it  was 
the  commencement  of  the  sciences  of  Medicine, 
Chemistry  and  Astronomy — and  to  the  Alche- 
mists and  Astrologers  of  the  Dark  Ages  we  are 
remotely  indebted  for  all  our  modern  arts  and 
manufactures.  Yet  the  error,  which  experience 
has  so  completely  exposed,  still  infests  the  minds 
of  many  and  refuses  to  be  eradicated. 

^  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  infin- 
itely more  truth  contained  in  the  converse  of  this 
erroneous  proposition.  The  highest  intellectual 
difficultiea  of  the  day,  and  the  most  recondite 
•peculations  of  which  the  age  is  capable,  are  in 
reality  those  from  whose  solution  the  most  prac- 
tical benefits  may  be  anticipated.  Experiments 
in  electricity  were  long  regarded  as  curious  and 
•musing,  rather  than  useful — ^yet  from  them  we 
have  derived  galvanic  platinc,  the  electro-type, 
and  the  M a|;netic  Telegrapn.  Investigations 
into  the  elasticity  of  vapor  were  to  all  appear- 
ance sufficiently  remote  from  any  practical  ap- 
plication— the  J  have  given  us  the  various  forms, 
and  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  steam  engine. 
An  inquiry  into  the  oxydation  of  metals  is  suffi- 
ciently difficult  and  recondite — ^thence,  however, 
we  have  derived  the  Daguerreotype.  Where- 
ever  we  turn  we  shall  find  fresh  confirmation  of 
Bacon's  remark,  that  *  exj^erimenta  luciftra^  are 
to  be  preferred  to  ^  exfcnmenta  fructijtra^ — for 
they  will  be  ultimately  productive  of  ue  largest 
amount  of  valuable  and  practical  results. 

**  If  we  are  anxious  to  confirm  confirmation, 
and  to  make  conviction  doubly  sure,  we  need 
only  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  studies  pur- 
aned  in  a  Collegiate  education,  and  trace  their 
direct  practical  influence.  If  we  begin  with  the 
classic  languages  and  even  omit  all  mention  of 
their  efficacy  in  training,  forming,  educating  and 
ennobling  the  mind  and  heart — they  furnish  us 
with  the  laws  of  universal  grammar  and  with 
the  highest  exemplars  of  grace,  beauty,  strength 
and  order  in  composition — they  supply  the  keys 
to  unlock  the  literatures,  the  languages  and  the 
lawa  of  aU  modern  nations : — and  they  contain, 
buried  in  dieir  vast  bosoms,  exhaustless  treasures 
which  can  be  drawn  from  no  other  source.  They 
ara  the  lasting  monuments  which  prove  most  co- 
gently the  ennobling  influences  of  free  institutions 
on  the  mind  and  the  genius  of  man.  In  them, 
too,  is  locked  up  the  history  of  the  wortd  from 
Solon  to  Cromwell.  And  above  all,  they  con- 
lain  the  racord  of  the  covenant  and  the  archives 
of  oar  faith.  It  will  not  snffice  to  reply  to  this, 
that  Latia  and  €keek  books  may  be  read  in  trans- 


lations. Not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  riches  im* 
bedded  in  those  languages  has  ever  yet  been 
translated — no  translation  from  an  ancient  author 
can  be  any  thing  more  than  a  caricature  of  the 
original — and  moreover,  those  who  neglect  to 
acquire  the  classic  languages  themselves  will 
rarely  have  recourse  to  translations.  In  addi* 
tion  to  this  all  the  important  incidental  advanta- 
ges to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages are  wholly  lost  by  the  substitution  of 
translations. 

*'If,  then,  on  these  numerous  accdunts  the 
Latin  and  Greek  are  worthy  of  our  attention 
they  merit  for  the  same  reasons  diligent  and  per- 
severing study.  They  ara  the  true  Pierian  spring, 
from  which,  if  we  would  drink,  we  must  drink 
deeply  and  largely.  The  benefits  we  have  point- 
ed out  are  the  rewards  of  long  and  intimate  fa- 
miliarity, and  are  not  to  be  gained  by  a  hasty 
and  superficial  acquaintance.  We  must  learn  to 
think  in  their  own  language  as  the  Greeks  thought 
before  we  can  truly  inhale  the  glorious  and  in- 
spiriting atmosphere  of  Athenian  wisdom — and 
we  must  learn  to  feel  as  the  Romans  felt  before 
we  can  become  participants  in  the  profound  and 
practical  sagacity  of  ancient  Rome.  When  this 
familiarity  has  been  acquired  we  will  discover 
in  the  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome  the  avenues 
to  an  immense  condnent  of  knowledge  which 
Greece  and  Rome  had  never  explored. 

**To  paJlouto  the  physical  sciences.  The 
immediate  practical  benefits  derived  from'  the  ap- 
plication or  natural  science  to  arts,  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture  are  the  cause  of  most  of 
our  modern  prosperity,  and  are  so  continually 
submitted  to  our  daily  observation  as  to  be  per- 
fectly familiar  to  all  of  us.  We  owe  to  the 
founder  of  our  modem  philosophy  the  maxim 
that  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  con- 
stitute also  the  limits  of  our  power  to  render  her 
operations  subservient  to  human  wants;  and 
that  the  further  we  can  push  back  the  former  so 
much  the  further  do  we  extend  the  latter.  It  is 
needless  to  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  the 
physical  sciences  have  ministered  to  the  satis- 
faction of  human  requirements — the  steamboats 
that  cover  our  waters — the  factories  that  are 
spread  over  the  land — the  railroads  that  link  to- 
gether the  ends  of  the  country  with  their  fetters 
of  iron — the  telegraph  that  outstrips  the  suu  and 
bears  our  tidings  on  the  wings  of  the  lighming ; 
these  and  a  thousand  other  modern  miracles  bear 
hourly  testimony  to  the  fact  and  the  mode  of  its 
accomplishment.  But  steamboats  are  built  and 
railroads  laid  down  by  those  who  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  profound  mysteries  of 
science;  and  many  wonderful  inventions  have 
been  due  to  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  men 
whose  knowledge  scareely  extended  beyond  the 
radiments.  From  these  admitted  facts  it  may 
be  erroneously  supposed  that  profound  scieutific 
acquirements  are  unnecessary  for  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  times.  Not  so :  each  great 
practical  invention  by  whomsoever  it  might  ulti- 
mately be  made,  has  yet  been  due  to  anterior 
investigations  carried  on  from  the  pure  love  of 
speculative  truth  in  the  most  abstruse  and  recon- 
dite regions  of  human  knowledge.  Millions  both 
before  and  since  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  had 
seen  the  lid  tremble  on  the  boiliag  kettle>  bat  the 
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steam-engine  was  due  to  researches  into  the  ex- 
pansibility of  gaseous  bodies.  The  electric  fluid 
nad  been  coming  round  the  world  since  the  stars 
first  sang  together,  to  one  American  we  owed  the 
recognition  of  its  existence  and  properties,  and 
to  another  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph ,  though  a  few  years  since  electrici^ 
was  considered  so  far  removed  from  the  possi- 
hility  of  practical  application,  as  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  field  for  curious  and  amusing  experi- 
ments !  The  security  of  our  lives  and  properties 
at  sea  is  in  like  manner  dependent  upon  trigo- 
nometrical calculations,  and  upon  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  speculations  of  astronomy.  Thus 
the  stars  which  gem  the  blue  depths  of  heaven 
lend  themselves  to  the  common  wants  of  men ; 
and  the  ends  of  knowledge  are  brought  together 
to  render  us  habitual  service.'* 

We  might  profiubly  continue  our  quotations 
from  Mr.  Holmes'  Address,  but  our  limits  bid  us 
tarn  to  the  second  publication  which  we  propose 
to  notice.  This  is  the  Introductory  Lecture  of 
Professor  De  Bow  on  taking  the  chair  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Commerce  and  Statistics  in  the 
University  of  Loubiana.  Professor  De  Bow's 
taste  in  polite  letters  and  accustomed  lucidity  of 
style,  (as  shown  in  the  editorial  management  of 
the  ^*  Commercial  Review,")  had  prepared  us  to 
expect  no  little  gratification  from  this  lecture,  nor 
have  we  been  at  all  disappointed.  The  design 
of  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  studies  pursued  in 
his  peculiar  department  of  the  University,  and 
he  proceeds  to  give  a  most  interesting  sketch  of 
the  History  of  Commerce  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Of  English  commercial  enterprise,  Mr.  De  Bow 
says: 

**  Edward  IH.  was  the  father  of  English  com- 
merce. Before  his  reign  no  advances  of  any 
character  had  been  made  in  that  country  to  ex- 
tend its  foreign  intercourse,  but  Edward  set  him- 
self in  earnest  to  build  up  and  establish  the  king- 
dom. He  invited  over  from  Flanders  artisans 
and  workmen,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
originated  the  manufacturing  system  of  England. 
It  IS  not  a  little  curious  to  consider  the  motives 
which  were  held  out  to  this  enterprising  body  of 
men,  as  they  are  furnished  for  us  m  a  venerable 
record.  They  were  told  that  in  England  *Uhey 
should  feed  on  fat  beef  and  mutton  till  nothing 
but  their  fullness  should  stint  their  stomachs,  that 
they  should  have  buxom  wives,  seeing  the  rich- 
est yeoman  in  England  would  not  disdain  to 
marry  their  daughters  unto  them."  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  labors  of  these  craftsmen,  feeding 
upon  ^*  fat  beef  and  mutton,'*  to  respectable  cor* 
pulency,  became  soon  known,  and  famous  in  the 
markets  of  all  Europe. 

**  Feudalism  began  now  to  totter4n  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  merchant  interests,  and  went  out 
m  uiat  last  battle  on  the  heath  of  Gladsmoor, 
when  Warwick,  its  great  representative — ^the 
proud  Baron — ^the  **  King  maker*^ — ^fell,  like  a 
nuge  tower,  under  the  vigorous  stroke  of  the 
Mtnhant  King. 


"Ho!  what  a  gigantic  struggle  wastiiere— 
grander  and  more  awful,  says  Bulwer,  than  all 
individual  interests,  were  those  assigned  to  the 
fortunes  of  this  battle,  so  memorable  in  the  Eng- 
lish annals ;  the  ruin  or  fall  of  a  dynasty,  the  fall 
of  that  warlike  Baronage  of  which  Richard 
Neville  was  the  perBonation— the  crowning  flow- 
er— ^the  greatest  representative,  and  the  last ;  as- 
sociated with  memories  of  turbulence  and  excess 
it  is  true,  but  with  the  proudest  and  grandest 
achievements  in  our  history — ^with  all  such  lib- 
erty arhad  been  achieved  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, with  all  such  glory  as  made  the  island  fa- 
mous— here  with  Runnymede,  and  there  with 
Cressy— the  rise  of  a  crafty,  plotting,  imperious 
despotism,  based  upon  the  growing  sympathies 
of  craftsmen  and  traders ;  and  ripening,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  Tudor  tyranny,  the  republican 
reaction  under  the  Stuarts,  the  slavery  and  the 
civil  war ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  vigor  and  life  of  genius  into 
a  single  strong  government ;  the  graces,  the  arts* 
the  letters  of  a  polished  Court ;  the  freedom,  the 
energies,  the  resources  of  a  conunercial  popula- 
tion, destined  to  ride  above  the  tyranny  at  which 
it  had  at  first  connived,  and  give  to  the  emanci- 
pated Saxon  the  markets  of  the  worid." 

Referring  to  our  own  country  Mr.  De  Bow 
most  justly  claims  for  her  the  proud  supremacy 
of  the  seas — not  indeed  as  riding  the  waves  with 
the  greatest  navy,  or  boasting  more  gons  than 
the  older  governments  of  Europe,  but  as  direct- 
ing the  keels  of  a  thousand  argosies  upon  mis- 
sions of  peacefril  adventure,  and  effecting  those 
interchanges  of  products  with  distant  climes, 
which  do  more  than  treaties  can  ever  accomplish, 
to  cultivate  kindly  relations  among  the  many 
branches  of  the  human  family.  In  this  regard 
we  are  confessedly  the  first  nation  on  earth.  Mr. 
Burke  and  the  ill-natured  English  tory  maga- 
zine of  our  day  admit  our  pre-eminence  as 
the  carriers  of  the  worid.  After  alluding  to  the 
amazmg  growth  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
as  the  two  great  emporid  of  Tradx,  Mr.  De  Bow 
thus  sums  up  the  influence  and  importance  of  the 
merchant  classes : 

'*  Whether  for  Britain,  for  France,  or  for  Rus- 
sia, for  the  South  Seas  and  the  Pacific,  or  for 
Republican  America,  there  is  but  one  voice  now, 
ana  that  cries  for  TaAox.  Buy  or  sell  are  the 
pregnant  words  in  every  language  under  heaven. 
The  Rialto  is  the  centre  of  the  worid's  negotia- 
tions* For  this  navies  float  upon  the  ocean — for 
this  grave  embassies  receive  audience  from  the 
Tamahamah  of  the  Pacific,  or  talk  Chinese  with 
the  potentates  of  the  Celestial  Empire ! 

**  Commerce  is  a  natural  guardian  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Under  its  influence  the  highest  re- 
sults have  been  stimulated.  To  what,  for  in- 
stance, can  the  astonishing  progress  and  perfec- 
tion to  which  astronomy  has  been  carried  be  at- 
tributed, more  than  to  the  ever-arising  wants  of 
navigation  ?  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
latitudes  and  longitndes  has  been  promised,  at 
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differaat  pericMb,  the  highest  premiunie  of  %oy- 
enunent.  It  hae  set  astonomers  at  toil  which 
mdy  terminated  in  brilliant  discoYery.  The  va- 
rious problems  of  navigation  even  now  demand 
the  highest  labors  of  these  men  in  every  country, 
and  the  mere  tables  of  a  nautical  almanac — the 
cakoiation  of  edipaes,  occultations  and  paral- 
laxes, calls  into  action  a  degree  of  scientific  skill 
which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  the  uiyni- 
tiated.  The  mariner's  compass,  quadrant,  or 
chronometer,  are  miracles  oi  art  as  well  as  of 
science.  For  every  nation  in  the  worid.  com- 
merce has  brought  together  her  trophies,  and  laid 
them  at  the  feet  of  science.  Without  leaving 
his  closet  the  student  of  nature  may  arrive  at 
profound  results  in  the  investigation  of  animals, 
plants,  shells,  and  minerals,  scattered  over  the 
whole  globe — above  the  earth  and  under  the 
earth,  and  down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Every 
art  and  science  acknowledges  its  large  indebted- 
ness to  the  hand  of  commerce  for  the  influence 
it  is  enabled  to  wield  over  nature  in  extending 
the  empire  and  dominion  of  man. 

^*  Commerce  is  the  parent  of  civilization.  We 
are  acquainted  with  but  one  agency  which  ex- 
cels it  m  perpetuating  peace  and  good  will  among 
men*  ancl  elevating  national  character,  and  that 
agency  is  Christianity.  But  even  the  heralds  of 
the  cross,  with  all  their  noble  and  inspiring  theme, 
have  not  penetrated  further  into  tne  depths  of 
savage  wilderness  or  among  the  fiercest  islands 
of  tiM  ocean,  have  not  crossed  mountains  and 
deserts  more  desolate  and  terrific,  have  not  plun- 
ged more  fearlessly  in  the  midst  of  horrid  idola- 
try, cannibalism,  and  semi-demonism,  than  have 
these  men  of  bales  and  merchandises  in  their 
search  after  trade.  They  have  gone  band  in 
hand  with  the  missionary,  where  they  have  not 
acted  as  his  pioneer.  It  was  thus  in  the  early 
history  of  America.  Marquette  and  Allouez, 
fathers  in  the  Roman  church,  were  even  distan- 
ced by  the  adventurous  La  Salle  in  the  first  visits 
which  were  made  by  civilized  men  to  the  howl- 
ing wilderness  westward  of  the  Lakes.  It  is  thus 
with  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  Orejron  and  Cal- 
ifornia, who,  as  far  upward  as  the  Russian  limit 
and  south  to  Mexico,  prosecute  trade  with  the 
savage,  as  yet  ignorant  of  his  soul  and  of  his 
Maker.  It  is  most  strikingly  thus  in  the  case  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Commerce,  acting  as 
the  adjunct  or  handmaiden  of  C  hristianity  amongst 
the  savages  there,  has  transformed  them  into 
men  and  into  citizens.  We  see  a  trophy  won  to 
civilization — a  people  added  to  the  Christian  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

**  Let  us  take  the  extremest  limit  of  the  ocean, 
die  stormiest  islet  of  the  sea,  struggling  against 
a  thousand  billows,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  The 
saflor  and  the  trader  have  been  there ;  and  the 
return  of  the  *•  white  wings'  is  hailed  by  anxious 
moltitndes,  who  bring  out  their  treasures,  to  be 
bartered  for  the  veriest  trifles  of  civilization. 
From  the  intercourBo  which  arises,  new  wants 
are  stimulated  in  their  bosoms.  They  begin  to 
think  with  the  new  objects  which  occasion  thought. 
Their  views  and  ideas  are  naturally  expanded  to 
a  wider  compass,  and  they  are  insensibly  mould- 
ed in  the  type  of  those  who  have  excited  their 
highest  admiration  and  wonder.  Mysterious, 
hmaficent  and  wise  are  the  ways  of  Providenee» 


when  even  the  interests  of  men  are  called  into 
requisition  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  their 
existence. 

"  Commerce,  in  fine,  is  what  it  has  been  beau- 
tifully entitled  :  *The  golden  girdle  of  the  clobe.' 
It  binds  together  all  the  great  families  of  men. 
It  teaches  that  they  are  creatures  of  like  wantit 
errors  and  necessities.  It  determines  them  to  be 
component  parts  of  a  great  and  magnificent  sys- 
tem which  6od  has  devised,  and  wEich  requires 
the  concurring  movements  of  every  part  to  be 
preserved  in  its  perfection  and  duration.  It  for^ 
Dids  them  to  treat  like  the  ancient  Roman,  the 
foreigner  cast  upon  their  shores,  as  a  barbarian 
deserving  of  death,  or  to  confiscate  his  shipwreck- 
ed effects,  but  urges  rather  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
manity and  justice.  Even  the  laws  which  regu- 
late it  are  based  upon  the  immutable  principles 
of  right,  and  bind  upon  the  consciences  of  men 
from  their  very  nature.  As  Mansfield,  the  most 
celebrated  commercial  lawyer  of  his  age,  said  of 
them,  quoting  the  splendid  language  of  Cicero : 

*  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Roma,  alia  Atham$ ;  alia  mmo^ 
alia  vosthae ;  Bed  et  omnu  gentes,  et  amtU  tempart 
una  lex  et  sempeterna,  et  immortalis  eontinebai  :'-— 
they  are  not  one  law  at  Rome  and  another  at 
Athens ;  they  did  not  fluctuate  from  extreme  to 
extreme ;  but  amongst  all  men,  and  in  all  times, 
the  laws  of  commerce  are  one  and  immutable* 

**  I  shall  not,  then,  be  regarded  as  overrating 
the  importance  of  the  merchant  classes.  In  Eng- 
land, the  degree  of  Thane  was  formerly  conferred 
upon  the  successful  prosecutor  of  three  voyages. 

*  A  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and  several  Grand 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  are  examples,'  says  Mr. 
Beawes, '  which  nught  countenance  any  one  re- 
maining in  trade.'  *  Wise  and  great  traders,'  says 
Mr.  Postlewbait,  *  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  have  been  created 
peers  of  the  realm,  bannerets,  and  privy  council- 
lors,' and  he  enumerates  a  long  line  of  such,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  Michael  de  la  Pole.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  refer  to  any  of  the  later 
or  more  numerous  instances,  or  to  those  eminent 
men  who  have,  in  all  the  States  of  this  Union, 
from  the  commercial  ranks,  done  so  much  to  ele- 
vate our  national  character  and  prosperity.  *The 
splendor,  the  power,  the  dignity,  being  thus  rais- 
ed by  trade,  it  must  be  unaccountable  folly  and 
infatuation  to  lessen  that  one  article  in  our  esti- 
mation, which  is  the  only  foundation  whence  we 
all,  take  us  as  a  nation,  are  raised,  and  by  which 
we  are  enriched  and  maintained.' 

**How  important,  then,  that  tibe  mercantile 
classes  should  be  liberally  educated  for  their  pur- 
suits, and  in  a  country  like  ours,  that  the  citizens 
of  every  pursuit  be  possessed,  at  least,  of  the 
general  and  leading  principles  of  our  commercial 
operations,  which  are  among  the  most  important 
oif  the  age.'* 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Everett,  the  caption  of  which  we  have  already 
given.  But  before  drawing  upon  his  present 
effort  for  brilliant  gems  of  thought  (as  we  shall 
do  presently)  let  us  say  a  word  of  the  author  in  a 
general  way. 

It  has  been  the  provinee  of  Mr.  Everett  be* 
yond  any  other  American  writnr,  to 
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•ad  illustrate  the  busineM  of  making  speeebes. 
A  volttme  of  orations  published  by  him  thir- 
teen years  ago  would  sufficiently  establish  his 
fame  as  a  orator  and  a  rhetorician,  had  he  pro- 
duced nothing  since  ;  but  it  so  happens  that  du- 
ring these  thirteen  years  Mr.  Everett  has  been 
■ending  forth  the  most  felicitous  oratorical  efforts 
of  his  life.  A  distinguishing  excellence  of  Mr. 
Everett  is  found  in  the  adaptation  of  his  style  to 
the  theme  and  the  occasion;  it  is  severe,  or  or- 
nate, but  never  tame  or  swoln,  as  the  moment 
demands.  Forming  himself  upon  the  estab- 
lished modek  of  eloquence  of  all  ages,  he  has 
learned  from  the  great  Roman  master  that  there 
is  a  style  for  every  kind  of  speaking.*  Accord- 
ingly he  never  disappoints  the  public  expecta- 
tion. It  is  indeed  true  that  his  writings  are  arti- 
ficialt  but  they  are  so  in  like  manner  with  the 
finest  productions  of  the  brush  and  the  chisel. 
Words  are  but  the  elements  of  style  and  he  alone 
can  acquire  a  perfect  command  of  them  who 
laboriously  and  patiently  studies  their  arrange- 
ment and  meaning.  The  mechanical  finish  of 
Powers  seems  to  belong  to  Mr.  Everett  and  when  a 
composition  has  received  the  last  touch  of  his  pen, 
you  can  no  more  improve  it  by  alteration  or  emen- 
dation than  you  can  improve  the  Greek  Slave  by 
cutting  down  her  features.  The  attempt  would 
be  equally  to  mar,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Mr.  Everett  has  possessed  himself  of  the  spell 
which  unlocks  all  the  hidden  treasures  of  lan- 
guage, he  selects  always  the  precise  word  for  the 
transmission  of  his  thought,  and  no  synonyms 
can  be  found  for  it  by  the  most  dexterous  critic. 
With  these  qualifications  for  high  attainments  in 
authorship,  it  has  exerted  surprise  and  regret  that 
Mr.  Everett  has  never  produced  a  great  work. 
It  is  possible  that  at  this  very  time  he  is  engaged 
upon  such  a  performance.  We  should  consider 
it  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  English  litera- 
ture. But  when  we  regard  the  many  elegant 
epecimens  of  oratorical  skill  that  Mr.  Everett 
has  written  of  late  years,  and  when  we  consider 
the  large  audiences  that  have  been  delighted  and 
instructed  by  him  from  time  to  time,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  wish  that  his  studious  moments  had 
been  otherwise  employed. 

This  history  of  the  present  speech  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  an  early  period  of  the  late  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented praying  that,  when  the  school  fund  had 
reached  the  limit  of  one  million  of  dollars  pre- 

*  Nam  et  caa^n  capitis  aliuro  qtiendam  verbornm  sonum 
requiruDt,  alium  rerum  (>rivatarum  atque  parvarum ;  et 
•UimJ  dicendi  genus  deliberationes,  alitid  laudatioDes,  aliud 
judicia,  aliud  feernioneSf  aliud  consolaiio,  aliud  ohjurgaiio, 
aliadditputstio,  aliud  hiatori*  desidcnU. 
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scribed  by  law,  another  fund  of  one  half  a  mfl- 
lion  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Colleges.  The  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 7th  was  appointed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Education  for  a  public  hearing,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  friends  of 
the  Colleges,  in  support  of  the  memorial.  Pre* 
sident  Hopkins  appeared  on  behalf  of  WiUianu 
College,  President  Hitchcock  on  behalf  of  Am- 
herst College,  and  President  Sparks  and  Mr. 
Everett  on  behalf  of  Harvard  College,  with 
other  gentlemen,  officers  or  friends  of  the  insti* 
tutions  respectively. 

Mr.  Everett  addressed  the  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  memorial  and  made  an  eloquent  ex- 
posidon  of  the  benefits  of  the  collegiate  system. 
His  position  are  not  unlike  those  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  are 
more  directly  enforced.  We  are  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  colleges  have 
been  so  far  crowned  with  success  that  the  Joint 
Committee  have  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  fund  of  9750,000,  two  thirds 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  coUeges  and  the  other 
$250,000  for  Normal  Schools  and  other  educa- 
tional purposes.  We  cannot  resist  copying  the 
following  beautiful  passage  with  reference  to 
self-education.    Mr.  E.  says : 

**  We  hear  of  untaught  men.  Sir,  of  Franklin 
and  Bowditch;  and  heaven  forbid  that  in  the 
city  where  one  was  bom,  and  the  other  died,  their 
names  should  ever  be  pronounced  but  with  ven- 
eration. But  in  the  first  place  to  argue  from  the 
case  of  such  men  as  Franklin  and  Bowditch  to 
the  case  of  the  generality  of  minds,  would  be 
like  putting  a  roguish  boy  apprentice  to  a  wool- 
comber  in  order  that  when  he  grows  up  he  might 
write  another  Hamlet.  But  what  is  a  self-taught 
man,  and  what  does  he  do  ?  He  is  not  an  iin- 
taught  man ;  nor  does  he  go  blazing  through  life, 
like  a  locomotive  engine  in  a  dark  night,  by  the 
light  of  his  own  intuition.  Sir,  a  self-taught 
man  is  a  man  of  a  strong  mind  and  stronger  will 
who,  under  discouragements  and  in  the  face  of 
obstacles,  acquires  the  rudiments  of  learning; 
and  when  he  has  done  so  carries  on  and  com- 
pletes his  education,  by  placing  his  understand- 
mg  in  contact  with  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
other  regions  and  other  times.  Franklin  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  favorable  specimen  of  a  self- taught 
man.  He  was  a  greatoriginal  interpreter  of  nature. 
The  History  of  Science  has  nothing  more  sub- 
lime than  the  Courage,  with  which  he  sent  his 
armed  kite  into  the  thunder-cloud,  and  drew  the 
electric  spark  with  his  finger  from  the  key  at  the 
at  the  end  of  the  cord.  But  Franklin  was  a  man 
of  books, — a  studious  man, — a  friend  of  academ- 
ical training.  Listen  to  what  he  says  about  the 
learned  languages  in  his  project  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  College,  which  i  quote  from  the  appen- 
dix to  his  life,  in  the  admirable  edition  of  Mr. 
Sparks : 

>«  *  When  youth  are  told,  that  the  great  men, 
whose  lives  and  actions  they  read  in  historj. 
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Bpoke  two  of  the  beet  lan^ages  that  ever  were^ 
tbe  most  expressive,  copioaB,  beatttiful,  and  that 
the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  compositions, 
the  most  expressive  prodtuctions  of  human  wit 
and  wisdom,  are  in  those  languages  which  have 
endured  for  ages,  and  will  endure  while  there 
■re  men;  that  no  translation  can  do  them  jus- 
tice, or  give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the 
originals :  that  those  languages  contain  all  sci- 
ence ;  that  one  of  them  has  become  almost  uni- 
versal, being  the  language  of  learned  men  in  all 
countries ;  and  that  to  understand  them  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing ornament;,  they  may  be  thereby 
made  desirous  of  learning  those  languages,  and 
their  industry  sharpened  in  the  acquisition  of 
them.  All  intendea  for  divinitv  should  be  taught 
the  Latin  and  Greek;  for  physic,  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  French;  for  law,  the  Latin  and 
French;  merchants,  the  French,  German  and 
Spanish;  and,  though  all  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modern  for- 
eign languages,  yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  learn  them  should  be  refused ;  their  Eng- 
Ibh,  Arithmetic  and  other  studies  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, being  at  the  same  time  not  neglected.' 

^'  Such  is  the  estimate  of  college  education 
formed  by  the  self-taught  Franklin,  tbe  poor  boy 
who  was  bom  in  Milk  street,  and  whose  parents 
fill  an  humble  grave  in  yonder  cemetery. 

*'  Dr.  fiowditch  was  perhaps  more  than  Frank- 
lin, a  self-taught  man.  So  far  is  his  examine 
firora  proving  the  inutility  of  academic  learning, 
that  his  first  youthful  struggle  was  made  to  ac- 
quire the  Latin  language ;  and  when  we  think 
of  the  scientific  attainments  of  his  after  life,  it 
does  make  one  who  has  had  some  opportunity  of 
education  in  early  life,  hang  his  heaa  in  shame, 
to  see  the  diflSculties  encountered  by  this  great 
man  in  the  outset;  the  simplest  Latin  words 
tamtn  and  rursus,  with  their  signification  in  Eng- 
lish being  written  in  the  margin  of  the  books 
fijst  perused  by  him,  in  aid  of  a  memorv,  which 
afterwards  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  the  math- 
ematical sciences  in  its  iron  grasp.  A  nd  what  was 
the  first  use  made  by  Dr.  fiowditch  of  the  Latin 
tongue  ?  to  read  the  Prineipia  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton : — a  man,  if  ever  there  was  one  among  men 
not  technically  academic,  who  was  nurtured  in 
academic  discipline : — a  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  a  professor  of  Mathematics ; 
a  man  who  passed  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the 
cloisters  of  a  CoUeee,  and  solved  the  problem  of 
the  universe  from  that  turret  over  Tnnity  gate- 
way, beneath  which  you,  sir,  (Mr.  Henry  Herbert, 
a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Eng- 
land,) have  passed  so  often  with  emotions,  I  doubt 
not,  of  veneration  toward  the  great  mind  which 
has  given  inmiortality  to  the  spot.  This  was  the 
kindred  intellect  with  which  the  mind  of  fiow- 
ditch sought  its  first  communion.  In  the  beauti- 
fnl  memoir  of  his  father,  which  the  son  of  Dr. 
Bowditch  has  presented  to  us,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowins  interesting  anecdote  :  *  From  our  venera- 
ble University  at  Cambridge  he  received  the 
highest  encouragement  to  pursue  the  career  upon 
which  he  had  entered.  In  July,  180S2,  when  his 
ship,  the  Astrea,  was  windbound  in*  Boston,  he 
went  to  hear  the  performances  at  the  annual 
commencement  of  the  College ;  and  among  the 
bonorary  degrees  conferred,  he  thought  he  heard 


his  own  name  announced  as  Master  of  Arts; 
but  it  was  uot  until  congratulated  by  a  towns- 
man and  friend  that  he  became  satisfied  that  his 
senses  had  not  deceived  him.  He  always  spoke 
of  this  as  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  his  life ; 
and  amid  all  tbe  subsequent  proofs  which  be 
received  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him 
from  foreign  countries,  he  recnrred  to  tnis  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is,  indeed,  made  the 
subject  of  express  mention  in  his  will.' 

"  Dr.  fiowditch  sent  three  sons  to  tbe  Univer^ 
sity ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  de- 
voted the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs,  giving  them  all  the  force 
of  his  transcendent  talents ;  and  I  think  I  may 
add,  without  doing  injustice  to  any  other  res- 
pected name,  rendering  to  the  institution  services 
unequalled  by  those  of  any  of  his  associates. 
Sir,  if  it  were  possible  to  leave  the  question  be- 
fore you  to  the  arbitrament  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  our 
cause  would  be  gained." 

In  enforcing  the  adoption  of  a  large  and  'en- 
lightened policy  of  public  instruction,  Mr.  Ever- 
ett alludes  to  the  California  Gold-fever,  the  last 
epidemic  of  the  day.  We  quote  the  passage* 
which  happens  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  speech* 

**  We  hear  much  at  present  of  reitii  of  goM 
which  are  brought  to  li^ht  in  almost  every  latitude 
of  either  hemisphere;  in  fact,  we  hear  of  nothing 
else.  But  I  cars  not  what  mines  may  be  open*- 
ed  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  in  the  mountains 
of  Siberia  or  the  Sierras  of  California;  where^ 
soever  the  fountains  of  the  golden  tide  may  rush 
forth,  the  streams  will  flow  to  the  regions  wtofS 
educated  intellect  has  woven  the  boundless  net- 
work of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Yes, 
sir,  if  Massachusetts  remains  true  to  the  policy 
which  has  hitherto  in  the  main  governed  her 
legislation,  and  is  not  now,  I  trust,  to  be  departed 
from,  a  generous  wave  of  the  golden  tioe  wiU 
reach  lier  distant  shores.    Let  others 

Tempt  icy  seat  where  scarce  ike  waters  rot!, 
Where  clearer  flumes  glow  round  the  frosen  pole  ; 
Or  under  Soulhem  skies  eialt  their  sails, 
Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales. 
For  me  — 

yes,  for  me,  may  poor  old  rocky,  sandy  Mas- 
sachusetts exclaim,  land  as  she  is  of  the  School, 
the  Academy,  and  the  College; — ^land  of  cho 
press,  the  lecture-room  and  the  Church* 

For  me  tbe  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow, 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow, 
Tbe  pearly  shell  iu  lunid  globe  iofbtd, 
And  Phosbas  warm  the  ripening  ore  to  goM. 

"  It  matters  not  if  everjr  pebble  in  the  bed  of 
the  Sacramento  were  a  diamond  as  big  and  as 
precious  as  the  mysterious  Ko-hi*noor,  which 
we  read  of  in  the  last  accounts  from  India,  on 
whosd  possession  the  fate  of  empire  is  believed, 
in  those  benighted  regions,  to  depend.  It  mat- 
ters not  if  this  new  Pactolus  flow  through  a  region 
which  stretches  for  furlongs — a  wide  tract  of  soUd 
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gold.  The  jewels  and  the  ingots  will  find  their 
way  to  the  ^reat  centres  of  civilization,  where 
cultivated  nund  gives  birth  to  the  arts,  and  free- 
dom renders  property  secure.  The  region  itself 
to  which  these  fabulous  treasures  are  attracting 
the  countless  hosts  of  thrift,  cupidity  and  adven- 
ture will  derive,  I  fear,  the  smallest  part  of  the 
benefit.  Could  they  be  peopled  entirely  with 
the  emigrants  like  the  best  of  those  who  have 
taken  their  departure  from  among  us,  and  who 
carry  with  them  an  outfit  of  New  England  prin- 
ciples and  habits,  it  would  be  w^ll ;  but  much  I 
fear  the  gold  region  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  a 
scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  of  bewildering  gains  and  maddening 
losses,  of  any  thing  but  social  happiness  and  well 
regulated  civil  liberty. 

**  If  we  will  not  be  taught  by  any  thing  else, 
let  us  learn  of  history.  It  was  not  Mexico  and 
Peru,  nor  (what  it  imports  us  more  to  bear  in 
mind)  Portugal,  nor  Spain,  which  reaped  the  sil- 
ver and  golden  harvest  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.  It  was  the  industrious,  en- 
lightened, cultivated  States  of  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe.  It  was  little  Holland, — scarcely 
one  fifth  as  large  as  New  England, — ^hardly  able 
to  keep  her  head  above  the  waters  of  the  super- 
incumbent ocean,  but  With  five  Universities  dot- 
ting her  limited  •  surface ;  it  was  England,  with 
her  foundation  Schools,  her  indomitable  public 
opinion,  her  representative  system,  her  twin  Uni- 
versities ; — ^it  was  to  these  free  and  enlightened 
countries  that  the  gold  and  silver  flowed ;  not 
merely  adding  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, but  quickeninr  the  energy  of  the  industri- 
ous classes,  breaking  down  the  remains  of  feudal- 
ism, furnishing  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  champions 
of  protestant  liberty,  and  thus  cheeHng  them  on  to 
Che  great  struggle,  to  whose  successful  issue  it  is 
owing,  in  its  remote  effects,  under  Providence, 
that  you.  Sir,  sit  in  safety  beneath  the  canopy 
that  overhangs  this  hall. 

**  What  the  love  of  liberty,  the  care  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  large  and  enlightened  regard  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  interests,  did  for  the  parent 
state,  they  will  do  for  us.  They  will  give  us 
temporal  prosperi^ ;  and  with  it  what  is  infin- 
itely better ;  not  only  a  name  and  a  praise  with 
contemporary  nations  who  form  with  us  the 
great  procession  of  humanity,  but  a  name  and  a 
praise  among  enlightened  men  and  enlightened 
states  to  the  end  of  time." 

Oiur  quotations  have  been  so  numerous  and  so 
extended  that  only  a  short  space  is  left  us  for 
honorable  mention  of  the  lecture  of  Judge  Charl- 
ton. This  gentleman  is  favorably  known  for  an 
educated  taste  in  letters  and  a  very  pleasing  gift 
of  versification.  Regarding  him  as  an  ornament 
to  the  South,  we  are  gratified  to  recognise  in  his 
recent  pubhcation,  a  pure  and  chaste  style  of 
prose  composition.  The  subject  is  one  which 
very  fitly  brings  us  to  a  conclusion,— after  what 
we  have  read  of  busy  traffic  and  toilsome  study, — 
The  PoETar  of  Death.  The  solemn  change 
is  what  scholar  smd  artisan  must  alike  undergo, 
and  when  the  silver  chord  is  loosed  and  the 


golden  bowl  is  broken  at  the  fountain,  we  may 
well  turn  from  the  halls  of  academic  learning 
and  the  marts  of  commercial  industry  to  receive 
a  new  admonition  of  the  fragility  of  our  being. 
After  depicting  in  sombre  colors  and  with  deep 
feeling  the  last  moments  of  existence  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  the  eloquent  lecturer  says, 

"  There  is  another  scene  which  I  would  fain 
linger  on,  but  which  I  feel  it  is  not  my  province 
to  describe.  I  speak  still  of  Death — not  on  the 
field — not  at  the  stake ;  I  speak  of  that  death 
which  steals  upon  the  frame  worn  down  with 
sickness  and  decay ;  no  spirit-stirring  scenes  are 
around  it  to  cheer  it  on ;  no  crowd  of  spectators 
to  applaud  its  heroism ;  debility  and  pam  are  its 
internal  and  surrounding  circumstances ;  but  stUl 
you  can  see,  in  the  dimmed  eye,  the  flashes  of 
an  eternal  light ;  you  may  hear,  in  t^e  faint  voice, 
the  accents  of  an  eternal  love  !  You  may  view 
the  glorious  hope  of  immortality  rising  up  upon 
angels'  wings ;  and  the  last  word,  the  last  look, 
the  last  breath,  tell  not  of  doubt — not  of  fear,  but 
df  unshaken  courage,  of  deathless  trust.  It  is 
the  death  bed  of  the  christian ;  the  tearing  asun- 
der of  the  soul,  washed  in  the  blood  of  its  Sa- 
viour, from  the  body  of  sin  and  suffering  that 
encompasses  it.  Oh,  well  might  the  inspired 
penman  break  forth  in  view  of  such  a  scene  and 
such  an  end,  with  the  dauntless  exclamation, 
*  Oh  death,  where  is  thy  sting !  Oh  grave,  where 
is  thy  victory !' 

'*  And  now,  my  hearers,  am  I  wrong  in  assert- 
ing;, that  there  is  Poetry  in  Death  ?  Surely  yon 
will  not  say  so,  in  view  of  the  pictures  that  I 
have  presented  to  you,  albeit  they  are  sketched 
by  a  reeble  hand.  Why,  what  is  Poetry  ?  Ask 
the  mere  superficial  reader  and  observer,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  thoughts  in  rhyme ;  ask 
the  learned,  the  acute,  keen  watcher  of  human 
affairs  and  of  nature,  and  he  will  tell  yon  that  it 
consists  in  the  beautiful,  wherever  that  may  be 
found;   whatever  touches  the  heart,  whatever 

Curifies  the  mind,  whatever  ennobles  the  Intel- 
M;t.  The  sweet  look  of  a  blooming  maiden,  is 
Poetry ;  the  chivalrous  deed,  is  Poetry ;  the  open 
hand ;  the  self-sacrificing  action ;  the  consistent 
life ;  all  these  are  Poetry ;  lines  written  by  the 
sweet  pencils  of  nature  or  of  grace ;  and  if  I  am 
right  here,  is  not  a  holy,  a  beautiful,  a  thrilling 
death,  Poetry  ?  Ah  yes,  it  is  the  most  sublime ; 
no  human  pen  can  write  such  noble  epic — no 
human  tongue  can  read  such  glorious  verse. 
We  are  too  apt  to  couple  it  with  pain  and  suf- 
fering ;  we  are  too  much  induced  to  think  of  it 
as  associated  with  the  grave  and  with  corruption. 
We  must  take  our  eyes  off  this  dark  picture  and 
look  forward  and  upward ;  we  must  never  forget 
that  life,  with  all  its  afflictions,  all  its  darkness,  is 
nevertheless  a  great  blessing ;  but  we  must,  at 
the  same  time,  not  cease  to  remember,  that  its 
greatest  blessing  consists  in  its  being  a  prepara- 
tion for  another  and  an  immortal  state,  in  com- 
parison with  which,  it  is  but  darkness ;  and  ho 
who  has  duly  improved  the  advantages  of  exis- 
tence, and  feels  tnat  he  has  endeavored  with  hu- 
mUitv  and  love  to  perform  its  duties  to  his  Maker 
and  his  neighbor,  may  break  forth,  as  it  sees  its 
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end  aMVBfliiBg,  in  tlw  joyful  exclamation  of ;tlie 
•paetto  '  the  aigbt  is  far  epeat,— tiie  day  ie  at 
Jiaiid,'  the  brigm  and  beautiAd  morning  of  eter- 
nity! 

^^*  If  we  should  regard  it  aa  an  eyil,  still  it  is 
wisdom's  part  to  look  steadily  upon  it,  for  all 
fwfls  may  be  mitirated  by  foresight  and  prepare- 
tnm.  It  is  trtie  that  we  may  not  avert  tnis;  it  is 
the  certain,  the  inevitable  doom  of  lUl ;  we  may 
each  apply  to  ounelves  the  simple  lines  of  the 
poet — 

'To  think  of  Sammar  yet  to  eome, 
Tkat  I  shall  never  see ; 
To  think  n  weed  is  yet  to  bleea, 
Ffon  dut  that  I  shall  be.' 

And  we  may  take  an  enlarged  view  of  it,  we 
may  see  the  mirhty  hand  of  our  Maker  brushing . 
away  from  die  mce  of  the  earth  an  entire  gene-j 
ration,  and  then,  calling  out  to  the  succeeding' 
vaee,  *  Come  again,  ye  children  of  men;'  and  so 
shall  wave  alter  wave  of  mankind  roU  on,  and 
roll  awajT,  nntil  its  last  heave  is  lost  in  the  bbsom 
of  £temity ! 


'•  1  have  fband  it!**  with  a  eigh 
Cries  the  weary  of  the  world, 

And  ny  aching  bead  shall  lie 
On  Uie  lap  of  oiotber  earth,— 

He  speaks,  sod  mighty  death 

Bears  away  hia  feeble  breath. 

**!  have  foend  it  f  he  eaa  say 
Who  is  near  the  narrow  toeih* 

Who  beholds  the  fioal  day 
Disclosing  heaven  to  his  view, 

And  **  Eureka  !**  he  alone. 

May  eselaim  with  joyoos  tone. 

PhOad^hk,  F^,  1848. 
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"  I  hav«  iemd  H!" quoth  the  ehild 
With  a  merry,  ringing  sboot. 

Catching  what  his  feet  beguiled 
The  gay,  painted  butierfly. 

And  behold — the  insect  dies 

hk  his  grasp,  befete  his  eyes ! 

In  the  evening's  gentle  hosh 

**  1  have  found  it**  breathes  the  maiden. 
With  a  softly  stealing  bhuh ; 

**  Love,  life's  sweetest  bliss  is  mine:" 
Fleeting  joy  ;>— she  weeps  alone 
And  her  faithiass  lover's  gone ! 

The  flush  of  triumph  on  his  brow, 
**  I  have  found  it !"  cries  the  bard, 

*'  And  what  shall  deprive  me  now 
Of  aa  everliving  fame— 

Of  the  laural- wreath  1  crave?" 

Lo,  'tis  Isid  npon  his  grave  I 

*•  I  have  found  it !"  cries  the  king, 
With  a  proad  exalting  smile. 

As  he  claspe  the  aigaet  risg 
And  the  sceptra  to  his  heart, 

And  bis  forehead  feels  the  crown. 

Which,  alas,  shall  weigh  it  down ! 

**  I  have  found  it  V  says  the  sage, 

And  uplifts  bis  care-dim  eyes 
From  the  quaint,  black*leUered  pegs 

He  has  acanned  for  live-long  yean ; 
Man !  thy  lore  avails  thee  not, 
Thon  must  share  the  «*"ftf*^i!  lot 
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If  Athens  was,  as  the  great  bard  called  it,  the 
eye  of  Greece,  the  litde  island  of  Delos  may, 
with  quite  as  much  justness  of  metaphor,  be  caH- 
ed  the  heart  of  Greece.    Not  that  its  soil  was  the 
richest  of  Greece,  or  its  people  the  most  wariike, 
its  fortresses  the  most  impregnable,  or  its  citadel 
the  most  defensible.    But  that  bland,  ^^longt 
clariinma^  eycladum  media^  templo  ApoUinii  et 
mercatu  eekbratOj**  was  the  organ,  as  it  were,  of 
some  of  the  strangest  social  feelings  of  the  Athe- 
nian confederacy  with  which  it  was  joined.    It 
was  their  treasury,  their  Congressional  city,  the 
Bethlehem  of  their  purest  deities,  the  Mecca 
of  their  pilgrimages ;  the  spot  which  they  puri- 
fied when  their  fortimes  were,  and  their  deities 
seemed,  adverse ;  the  altar  to  which  they  sent 
their  most  sacred  and  mysterious  ofTeriugs  by 
their  fairest  and  noblest  messengers;  the  port 
from  which  the  sacred  bark  must  return  before 
even  such  enemies  as  Melitus  and  Lycon  and 
Anytus  would  compel  the  hemlock  to  the  lips 
even  of  so  dangerous  a  prisoner  as  Socrates ; 
the  sacred  isle  which  Cicero  tells  us,  was  safe 
without  walls — eine  mwo  nihil  timehat — when  tiie 
pirates  were  swarming  in  the  Greek  and  Italian 
seas,  which  Polycrates  of  Samoa  spared  when 
he  was  irresistible  on  the  ocean,  and  which  even 
the  Persians  themselves  dared  not  violate  in  a 
war  which  laid  Athens  in  ruins.    That  island 
we  would  see,  in  whatever  sense  die  vision  may 
be  won.    Yet  a  vision  of  Delos  as  it  lies  in  the 
past  is  the  only  one  which  is  wortii  having.    As 
the  island  now  is,  there  is  no  voice  of  glory 
heard  in  it  save  the  voice  of  the  memory  of  far 
remote  centuries.    Like  Milton's  Eden  after  the 
deluge,  it  is  but  **the  hannt  of  seals  and  ores, 
and  seamew's  elang."    The  whole  island  has 
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been  rented  ae  pastare-groand  for  twenty  crowns 
ft  year! 

Poetry  sees  and  shows  and  sings  Delos  rising 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  drifting  in  the 
^gean  sea,  and  at  length  fixed  in  its  place,  at  a 
critical  period,  as  a  receptacle  for  that  unpopu- 
lar courtezan  of  the  gods,  the  unwedded  mother 
of  Apollo.  But  the  sterner  pages  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  exhibit  scenes  in  Delos,  in  more 
sober  colors,  and  more  sober  times,  which  we 
would  rather  have  toiled  to  some  high  place  to 
to  witness,  than  even  the  emergence  of  the 
seeming  leriathan,  and  the  smack  of  the  per- 
turbed waves  against  the  sands  of  Rhenea  and 
Myconos,  and  the  drifting  about  of  the  unsteady 
float,  and  the  air-borne  Latona  alighting  upon  it 
trembling  lest  so  frail  a  floor  should  yet  careen 
with  her  weight,  and  again  go  down ;  the  stroke 
of  Lothario  Jupiter's  sceptre  which  made  it  fast ; 
the  relinquished  pursuit  of  foiled  Juno,  and  the 
scene  beneath  the  sacred  olive-tree  which  gave 
Apollo  and  Diana  to  Greek  adoration.  Let  us 
rather  look  upon  the  Delos  of  historic  times. 

There  was  an  annual  day,  in  later  times,  when 
the  trailing-tuniced  lonians  with  their  children 
and  their  modest  spouses,  from  many  an  iEgean 
island,  assembled  at  Delos  in  great,  joyous,  bust- 
ling festal  crowds,  for  contests  of  pugilism  and 
orchestry  and  song  ;*  when,  among  others  things 
which  awoke  the  spirits  and  gave  light  to  the 
eyes  of  the  assembly,  choirs  of  the  brightest 
maidens  of  the  islands,  arrayed  in  the  most  im- 
posing forms  of  Greek  dress,  walked  in  graceful 
order  through  the  crowd,  and  uttered  the  purest 
sentiments  of  Greek  imagination  in  tones  of  the 
wildest  and  richest  music  of  the  Greek  islands. 

It  was  on  one  of  such  days — ^we  have  a  hint 
of  it  from  the  chief  actor  himselff — ^while  these 
bands  of  the  fairest  maidens  were  moving  through 
the  great  crowd  with  measured  step  and  voice, 
that  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  which  was  none 
of  theirs,  blending  with  their  notes*  and  a  half 
joy  and  half  surprise  arose  among  them,  and 
looks  of  enquiry  and  wreathed  smiles  were  ex- 
changed, and  one  said  to  another  among  them  : 
**  O  giris,  what  prince  of  singers  is  this  man  who 
has  come  among  us  here?*'  And  when  they 
have  seen  from  whence  the  voice  comes :  **  This 
man  was  announced  as  a  poor  stranger  and  we 
are  all  so  delighted  with  his  singing!"  And 
when  no  answer  is  returned  to  the  enquiry,  and 
the  stranger  himself  has  heard  the  gossip  of  the 
merry  maidens,  he  answers  for  himself:  "A 
blind  man  and  he  dwells  in  rugged  Chios." — 
Rather  than  any  of  the  scenes  of  a  cloudy  my- 
thology, we  would  see  the  assembly  of  that  day, 
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with  its  crowd  of  Ionian  islanders  who  came 
there  with  their  spirits  steadfastly  gaxing  forward 
into  the  then  very  imperfectly  explored  realms  of 
human  art  and  intellectual  beauty,  its  bands  of 
Ionian  maidens  at  length  collected  on  the  day 
and  at  the  place  for  which  their  highest  odes  attd 
the  sweetest  melodies  of  their  voices  had  been 
reserved,  on  the  occasion  of  their  purest  worship 
oflbred  to  those  of  their  divinities  for  whom, 
alone  of  all  the  pantheon,  the  purest  cheeks 
among  them  need  not  blush.  Suddenly  there  is 
a  pause  in  their  measured  tread.  They  incline 
their  ears  to  catch  anew  voice  breathing  through 
the  song,  as  wild  souls  stricken  with  the  music  of 
the  spheres  are  fabled  to  incline  their  ears  to  the 
stars  at  night,  and  listen  to  catch  more  surely  the 
strange  melody — and  in  their  own  partial  silence 
it  is  now  distinctly  audible  ^*  new  as  if  brongbt 
from  other  spheres,"  sweet  as  if  from  the  lips  of 
Apollo  himself,  easily  confessed  to  be  the  voice 
of  a  prince  of  singers.  Rather  than  any  secrets 
of  the  Hyperborean  mysteries  on  which  Herodo- 
tus so  expatiates,  we  would  have  heard  the  voice 
of  that  question — ^it  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
roost  queenly  of  the  island  maidens  who  uttered 
it — '*  who  can  this  prince  of  singers  be,  who  was 
announced  here  as  a  poor  stranger  ?"  Rather 
than  the  blazing  wheat-straw  of  the  Hyperbo- 
rean mysteries  themselves,  we  would  see  that 
'*  hvoK^amOt  tifiipMt,**  that  courteous,  artful,  smi- 
ling evasioi^  of  the  others  of  the  choir,  as  if  they 
would  make  sign  that  the  strange  voice  itself 
must  answer ;  and  more  than  all,  the  pausing 
step  and  voice  and  the  reverting  head  of  the  blind 
man  of  Chios  himself,  his  sightless  eye-balls  up- 
turned, and  their  lost  cunning  transferred  to  the 
portals  of  the  keen  ear,  while,  with  half  sad, 
half  smiling  face,  and  in  the  same  gentle  kind 
voice  which  had  called  forth  the  question,  he 
answers:  **  A  blind  old  man,  and  he  dwells  in 
rugged  Chios."  That  scene  did  linger  in  the 
spirit  of  him  who  was  the  jewel  of  it — Homer — 
although  it  reached  him  only  through  the  portals 
of  the  ear. 

Delos  on  another  day  widiin  the  light  of  as- 
sured hbtory  would  be  worth  seeing.  It  is  a 
scene  reminding  us  of  the  visions  of  the  beings 
of  the  world  above,  which  came  to  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  of  old,  and  the  significant  names  and 
monumental  places  connected  with  those  vis- 
ions— ^their  Nissi,  their  Bethel,  their  Mahanaim. 
It  seems  a  visible  motion,  among  the  mysteries 
of  this  life,  of  a  spirit  greater  than  human,  great- 
er than  Apollo,  or  Jupiter,  or  Fate. 

It  was  not  lawful  either  to  be  bom  or  to  die  in 
Delos.  Both  were  held  impure.  The  couch  of 
Latona  might  be  the  couch  of  no  one  else ;  m 
the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  no  one  else 
might  be  bom.    Those  who  were  approaching 
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either  of  the  two  foibidden  erents  were  to  em- 
bark immediately  for  the  neighboring  iehmd  of 
Rhenia,  which  had  been  devoted  to  theee  purpo- 
see  by  a  eolemn  bond.  Death  and  borial  in  De- 
loe  had  been  sometimeB  winked  at  when  fortune 
smiled  on  the  Athenians  and  adverse  fate  seemed 
•far  off.  Pisistratus  had  undertaken  to  purify 
the  island  before  the  Peloponessian  war,  but  Ana- 
■ias-Mke,  he  had  deceived  the  Latoides,  and  done 
the  woric  but  partially.  He  had  disinterred  and 
removed  only  the  dead  bodies  which  were  buried 
within  reach  of  the  eye  from  the  Temple.  The 
conscieace  of  Attic  Greece  was  only  partially 
purified.  Thucydides  tells  us/  that  when  the 
Peloponessiah  war  broke  out,  there  was  a  head- 
long rush  to  arms  on  both  sides,  each  seizing 
their  sharpest  weapons,  because  there  were  many 
youths  both  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  who  had 
aever  seen  war,  and  thought  of  it  only  in  the  hues 
of  its  romantic  glory,  not  in  those  of  its  crimsoned 
battle-fields.  But  at  that  time  a  prodigy  occur- 
red which  checked  even  the  martial  fury  of  the 
Athenian  warriors.  Delos  was  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  ! — as  it  had  not  been,  in  the  memory 
of  man,  and  as  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  stroke 
of  Jupiter's  trident  secured  it  from  ever  being. 
This  shook  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians.  Delos 
then  was  not  acceptable  to  the  gods.  The  con- 
duct of  Pisistratus  came  into  remembrance.  De- 
los was  not  perfectiy  purified !  And  rashly  as  they 
were  rushing  to  battie,  this  earthquake,  together 
with  a  '*  certain  oracle"  to  the  same  effect,  ar- 
rested their  steps,  and  they  sent  a  solemn  depu- 
tation to  purify  the  soil  of  Delos  of  all  the  dead 
who  had  been  permitted  there  to  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  Perhaps  classic  antiquity  hardly 
presents  another  scene  in  which  the  mysteries  of 
the  moral  life  of  the  Greeks  stand  out  so  palpa- 
bly, as  on  that  strange  day  of  resurrection  at 
Delos.  It  is  not  summer ;  the  forests  are  bare 
except  the  gloomy  cypresses ;  the  fields  are  not 
waving  with  ripe  grain,  that  these  groups  of  men 
which  appear  in  them,  should  be  thought  to  be 
Delian  harvesters.  Nor  are  they  sportsmen; 
the  pneeincts  are  too  sacred  to  permit  the  rude 
rsvefary  of  field  sports.  Nor  are  they  funeral  pro- 
cessions employed  in  those  solemn  ceremonies  of 
respect  for  the  dead,  which  will  release  their 
manes  from  an  hundred  years  of  vagrancy  on 
the  hither  shore  of  the  Styx.  They  are  not  in- 
deed Delians  at  all ;  but  Attic  men,  reversing  fu- 
neral obsequies,  disinterring  the  dead,  taking 
away  irom  this  island  the  odor  of  death  which 
may  offend  those  Immortal  Powers  who  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  men ;  obeying  the  dictate  of 
last  summer's  earthquake,  complying  with  that 
deep  aad  strange  convietioa  which  has  seised  on 
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the  minds  of  the  Attic  statesmen,  that  all  is  not 
right  between  themselves  and  the  Immortal  Im- 
personations of  tmth  aad  purity.  They  are  pu- 
rifying this  soil,  that  they  may  thus  purify  the 
spirit  of  the  Attic  confederacy,  and  prepare  it  to 
enter  with  firm  heart  into  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence with  proud  Sparta.  They  stand  in  the 
sight  of  all  future  ages  testifying  by  the  singular 
and  significant  action  in  which  they  are  employ- 
ed that  there  is  an  innate  moral  sense  in  man* 
bearing  reference  to  his  weal  or  his  woe,  distrib- 
uted by  Invisible  Powers  above.  So  let  every 
nation  purify  its  Delos. 


THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  DEAD. 


BT  OBXTTA. 

I  heard  a  lorely  legend.    It  had  birth 

Amid  that  race,  that  swarthy  warlike  raee 

Once  proud  Columbia's  kin^ ;  hut  over  whom 

A  tempest's  wrath  has  swept,  and  given  to  earth 

The  created  warrior  and  his  gentle  wife. 

Children  and  parent,  friend  and  foe  alike, 

Save  a  few  stricken  hearts  that  still  beat  on ; 

And  which  tike  seeds  liefore  that  tempest  swept. 

Are  scattered  far  in  distant  covert  spots 

To  bloom  in  stealthy  loneliness  and  die ! 

That  race  upon  whose  sepulchre  we  rear 

Our  temples  and  out  hearth-stones,  and  whose  names 

Written  in  water,  still  as  Time  rolls  on, 

Are  deep  ingulplied  within  the  rushing  stream 

Whose  sweep  is  onward  to  Eternity. 

But  this  I  heard  was  in  the  olden  time 

When  still  the  asure  take  reflected  back 

To  Indian  maids,  their  dark-eyed  lovelinees. 

They,  in  the  sweet  aprihg-tide's  bright  breesy  hours 

They  wandered  forth,  and  aought  an  unfledgM  dove 

And  caged  bis  callow  limbs  with  gentlest  care. 

With  dewy  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  daintiest  things, 

They  stored  bis  osier  prison,  till  the  down 

Lengthened  upon  bis  pinions,  and  hi«  heart 

Throbb'd  with  quick  pulse  for  native  liberty. 

But  not  jret  must  he  go,  nor  till  there  came 

At  nightfall  or  at  morn,  some  unseen  thing 

Ami  gave  the  gift  of  song.    Then  when  it  gash*d 

Prom  his  full  throbbing  throat,  they  bore  him  forth 

Wartjiing  the  while  his  untaught  melodies— 

And  on  that  spot  in  wild  and  shaded  dell 

Or  flow'ry  field  begirt  with  murmuring  stieam, 

Their  place  9f  gr.tvea,  they  oped  the  pain:ed  ban 

And  gave  the  panting  captive  to  the  akies. 

But  ere  they  said  **be  free,**  with  soft  carets 

They  pressed  him  to  their  lipe,  and  whaaptr'd  low 

Fond  messages  of  love  and  tales  of  grief 

And  yearning  wishes,  hopes  and  joys  and  fean. 

And  all  that  made  life  lovely,  all  that  gave 

To  their  dark  sky  its  gloom ;  while  fond  tears  fell 

Spangling  bis  pinions  as  they  fain  essayed 

To  try  tbeir  new-bora  strength.    Then  whan  seeb  hssrt 

Had  voiced  iu  deep  rtfealinga,  the  rsMraisi 
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floddM  WM  looted,  and  lo !  to  ibo  lar  lw«rea 
He  wingt  his  onwerd  coune }  while  tbey  below 
Welch  in  mute  Taith  his  far  careering  flight. 
Like  Noah's  children  when  the  sign  of  Hope 
Streteh'd  iie  vast  afoh  above  th«  Ulelese  wetid. 
For  they  belieTed—tbcse  wild-wood  deoiaene— 
Oh !  fond  belief!  that  this  freed  bird  would  soar 
Onward  and  on,  nor  stoop  to  rest  his  winf , 
Till  fsr  away  beyond  the  walls  of  esrth, 
Be  saw  the  rivers  in  the  heavenly  land 
And  flow'ry  groves  in  bright  imnoftal  blooai 
And  the  Great  3pirii*8  loved  ones  walking  there. 
Then  would  he  pause,  and  seeking  *mid  the  throng 
The  kindred  of  the  lonely  hearts  he  left. 
Pour  forth  in  song  their  messages  of  love. 
Thus  held  these  forest  children,  year  by  year. 
Their  legend  aaith,  communion  with  the  dead. 

And  thou  my  ardent  soul 

What  message  wonld*«t  thou  give  the  white-winged  dove 
If  far  away  to  yon  eternal  goal 

In  hope  and  yearning  love, 
He  might  go  forth  with  thy  fond  burden  laden 
To  the  bright  dwellers  in  the  distant  Aiden  ? 

Oo  tell  the  aged  there 

(Now  in  the  vigor  of  immortal  youth 
Bot  whose  brows  here  were  white  with  hoary  hair)^ 

Their  m  isdom  and  their  traih 
The  lights  from  heaven  with  which  our  paths  they  blesa'd 
Have  still  been  with  us,  now  they  are  at  rest. 

Oo  tell  the  sons  of  song, 

They  are  not  dead,  that  even  on  this  earth 
The  muaic  deep  and  strong 

Of  their  great  strains  immortal  from  their  birth, 
Still  stirs  our  hearts,  and  all  the  eongs  we  raise 
Are  but  faint  echoes  of  their  mightier  lays ! 

Tell  them  that  lovely  things 

Born  of  their  breathings  linger  still  around ; 
That  in  the  wood,  and  by  the  gushing  spring. 

Shapes  of  bright  beauty,  angels  may  be  found 
Whioh  they  drew  down,  and  all  the  atarry  night 
Is  holy  with  their  visions  of  dellghu 

Oo  tell  the  Brave 

Who  battled  in  the  council  or  the  field, 
No  aon  of  freemen  now  can  be  a  slave. 

Tell  them  they  cannot  yield. 
That  they  can  die  to  aave  or  to  deliver 
But  live  to  know  oppression — never !  never ! 

Tell  hunt  Oolombia^s  sa;e, 

Who  turned  indignant  from  the  proffered  crown, 
The  proudest  record  on  his  country's  page 

Is  that  which  shows,  which  proves  his  fame  our  own, 
And  though  foul  discord  every  boeom  claimed. 
Brother  would  brother  clasp,  if  ha  were  naoMd. 

Tell  him  hie  home  has  grown. 

Fanned  by  the  northern  and  the  southern  bieeae, 
That  here  wing'd  Libsrty  has  made  her  throne 

Waah*d  by  the  baiows  of  two  subject  seas. 
And  Ihey  her  viseak  sounding  night  and  day 
Bear  her  free  notes  to  diaunt  iales  away. 


My  infant  footsteps.    Those  who  made  earlli  brighii 
Once  to  my  eyes  as  £den*a  holy  light ! 

Yss    ysi  I  send  to  tftet 

Theo  yosthfiA  dwsHsr  by  ths  bsasenly  8lnsnis& 
Oh !  how  we  miss  thy  beauty  and  Ihy  glee,   . 

Thy  ringing  laugh,  iby  smile  like  moonlight  gleams. 
Thou  whose  sofl  eyes  could  charm  us  like  a  spell, 
Thou  the  bright  angel  one,  the  golden-haired  EsteHe  I 

Then  an  and  aofUy  singb 

Oh !  gentle  bird,  and  seek  amid  those  bowers 
A  little,  lovely,  laughing,  fairy  thing, 

Who  fell  asleep  one  day  among  the  fiowere. 
Beneath  whose  bloom  ws  laid  her.    Oe,  then  dotvf 
And  find  thai  spoUsss  sos^  in  yonritr  land  of  be*. 

And  shall  I  name  thet  now, 

Thou  whoxe  dear  memory  moves  me  like  a  spell; 
Oh !  how  1  must  have  loved  thM,  though  my  brow 

Was  youth's  glad  throne,  and  cyidhood<s  dCsM. 
For  every  look  of  thine,  and  eveiy  tMie 
Is  graven  on  the  heart,  for  thee  new  lone. 

Long  yean  have  passed. 

But  yet  I  cannot  ''eannot  make  thee  dead." 
The  deep  entranoing  love  around  thee  caatr 

Has  not  my  parent  with  thy  spirit  find. 
Nay,  aeek  him  not  beyond  Life's  disUnt  bourn 
For  my  heart's  yearning  cry  would  be  " return!" 

Cease  my  too  trusting  soul. 

No  messenger  is  thine  to  speed  away 
With  thy  vain  wishes  to  the  eternttl  goal. 

A  little  while  in  hope  and  faiih  yet  stay, 
And  thou  earth-freed,  and  wearing  winga  of  light. 
May  take  thine  onward,  upward,  heavenly  flight. 

BsWmors,  IMO. 


I 


And  now  feitstfnl  heart ! 

Uaat  thoQ  no  mssssgs  for  thy  geatler  dssd. 
TInse  whom  Fame  knew  not;  but  wfaese holy  part 

In  silent  iaith  was  acted  T  Those  who  led 


MAEGINALIi. 

BT  BDaAA  A.   FOB* 

If  ever  mortal  ^  wreaked  hie  thonghte  iipo» 
expreeeion,''  it  wae  ShtUey*  If  ever  poet  saii^ — 
ae  a  bird  eiage — earnestly — impukively-^with 
utter  abandoament — to  himeelf  eolely— and  for 
the  mere  joy  of  his  own  song — ^that  poet  waa  tfaio. 
author  of  **  The  Seneitive  Plant."  Of  Art — 
beyond  that  which  ie  instinctiye  with  Geniiie^^ 
he  either  had  little  or  disdained  all.  He  rtaii^ 
disdained  that  Rule  which  is  an  emanation  frmn 
Law,  because  his  own  soul  was  Law  in  itself* 
His  rhapsodies  are  but  the  rough  notes— tfaa 
stenographic  meBdoranda  of  poems — meoaorandia 
which*  because  they  were  all-sufficieia  for  hiR 
own  inielJigenee^  he  oared  not  to  be  at  the  traii*^ 
hie  of  writing  out  in  full  for  mankind.  In  all  hi» 
works  we  find  no  conception  thoroughly  wrought. 
For  this  reason  he  is  the  most  fatiguing  of  poeta. 
Yet  he  wearies  in  saying  too  little  rather  Ifaaa  tao 
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ih^  What*  in  him*  Mems  the  diffuMBMB  of 
one  idea*  it  the  congleaierate  coaeiiion  of  mamj : 
and  tiiig  species  of  coneieieA  it  ie«  which  renders 
hin  oboeun.  With  siieh  a  man«  to  imitate  was 
oat  of  the  qaestion.  It  would  have  served  no 
parpose ;  for  he  spoke  to  his  own  spirit  alone, 
which  would  have  comprehended  no  alien  tongue. 
Thas  he  was  prolbundly  originaL  His  qaaint- 
■e«  arose  from  intuitive  peMoption  of  that  truth 
to  which  Bacon  idone  has  given  distinct  utter- 
ance >^'*  There  IB  no  exquisite  Beauty  which 
has  nnt  seme  strangeness  in  its  proportions*" 
Bat  whether  obacure,  origittat  or  quaint,  SheUey 
had  no  qffeetaHam.  He  was  at  all  times  sincere. 
From  his  rutiu,  there  sprang  into  existence, 
aAronting  the  Heavens,  a  tottering  and  fantastic 
jN^^odo,  in  which  the  salient  angles,  tipped  with 
mad  jangling  bells,  were  the  idiosyncratic  yZiuUt 
•f  tbs  original — faults  which  cannot  be  consider- 
ed such  in  view  of  his  purposes,  but  which  are 
monstrous  when  we  regard  his  worksas  addressed 
to  mankind.  A  '« school*'  arose — i£  that  abeurd 
term  must  still  be  employed — a  school — a  system 
of  nde» — upon  the  basis  of  the  Shelley  who  had 
none.  Young  men  innumerable,  dazsled  with 
the  glare  and  bewildered  by  the  6tzarrerje  of  the 
lightning  that  flickered  through  the  clouds  of 
*'  Alastor,"  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  heaping 
up  imitative  vapors,  but,  for  the  lightning,  were 
forced  to  be  content  with  its  spectrum,  in  which 
the  biiamru  appeared  without  the  Bie*  Nor 
were  mature  minds  unimpressed  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  greater  and  more  mature ;  and  thus, 
gradually,  into  this  school  of  all  Lawlessness, — 
of  obscurity,  quaintness  and  exaggeration — ^were 
interwoven  the oot-of-p]a6e  didacticism  of  Woida- 
worth,  and  the  more  anomalous  metaphysician- 
ism  of  Coleridge.  Matters  were  now  fast  ver- 
ging to  their  worst ;  and  at  lengdi,  in  Tennytan 
poetic  inconsistency  attained  its  extreme.  But 
it  was  precisely  this  extreme  (for  the  greatest 
truth  and  the  greatest  error  are  scarcely  two 
points  in  a  cirele)  which,  following  the  law  of  all 
extremes,  wrought  in  him  (Tennyson)  a  natural 
and  inevitable  revulsion ;  leading  him  first  to  con- 
temn* and  secondly  to  investigate,  his  early  man- 
ner, and  finally  to  winnow,  from  its  magnificent 
elements,  the  truest  and  purest  of  all  poetical 
styles.  But  not  even  yet  is  the  process  complete ; 
and  for  this  reason  in  part,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  mere  fortuitousness  of  that  mental  and 
moral  combination  which  shall  unite  in  one  per- 
son (if  ever  it  shaU)  the  Shellyaa  tAtutdon  and  the 
Tennysonian  poetic  sense,  with  the  most  pro- 
found Art  (based  both  in  Instinct  and  Analysit) 
and  the  stemeat  WiD  property  to  blend  and  rigo- 
1o  eentrol  all— -chiefly,  I  sa^,  beeausesuch 
ibinaiiion  of  seeming  antagonisms  will  be  only 
hnfHiy  ehanea*'— the  world  has  never  yet 


seen  the  noblest  poem  which,  possibly^  con  be 
composed. 

In  my  ballad  called  «•  Lenere*'  I  have  thee» 
lines: 

Avaunt  I  to  night  my  heart  ii  light    No  dirge  will  I  up- 


Bvt  ««ft  the  tagel  on  her  flight  with  »  Pasa«f  old  diye. 


Mr.  fFUliam  W.  Lard^  author  of  "Niagara,'' 
&c.,  has  it  thus : 

—They,  albeit  with  iewaid  pais, 

Who  thoQght  to  ring  thjr  diige,  Maat  ainf  thy  Paot 

The  commencement  of  my  "  Haunted  Pal- 
ace** b  as  follows : 

Id  the  greeoeit  of  oar  valleya 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace 

(Radiant  palace !)  reared  iu  head. 
Is  the  BMi&arah  Thoaght'a  doniiniea 

It  stood  Uiefe. 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 
Banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden. 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow— 
This— all  this— was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago. 

Mr.  Lord  writes — 

Oo  the  old  and  haonted  moaatain— 

(There  in  dreams  I  dared  to  climb,) 
Where  the  clear  Castalian  fountain 
(Silver  fountain !)  ever  tinkling, 
All  the  green  around  it  sprinkling, 

If  skes  perpetual  rhyme-- 
To  my  dream,  eaehanted,  golden. 
Came  a  Vision  of  the  olden 
Long-forgotten  time. 


This*  is  a  thin  pamphlet  of  durty-two  pagpas^ 
each  containing  about  a  hundred  and  forty  wordaj 
The  hero,  Alla-Ad-Deen»  is  the  son  of  Alladdin 
of  wonderful  lamp  memory ;  and  the  story  is  in 
the  **  Vision  of  Miraa"  or  '*  Rasselas"  way.  The 
design  is  to  reconcile  ns  with  eTil  on  the  ground 
that,  comparatively,  we  are  of  little  importance 
in  the  scale  of  creation.  This  scale,  however, 
the  author  himself  assumes  as  infinite;  and  tfaua 
his  argument  proTcs  too  much :  for  if  eyil  is  to  be 
regarded  by  man  as  unimportant  because,  com* 
paratiTely,  Ae  is  so,  it  must  be  regarded  as  nn» 
important  by  the  angels  for  a  similar  reason— 
and  so  on  in  a  nerer-ending  ascent.  In  other 
words,  nothing  is  proved  beyond  the  bullish  prop- 
osition that  evil  is  no  evil  at  all. 

•  *«  Tk»  Drmm  vf  ABa'Ad-Dtm,  firvm  Cftt  Rmunct^ 
*AiMitena.'  By CkarUa  SrJsim  Wh^g. D.  JX,  ••Chsrlee 
Erskine  White**  is  Laughtm  (Mom.  author  of  ''Tue  Yi*. 
ion  of  Rubeta,**  '*  Confessions  of  a  Poet,"  **  Adventurea  of 
Jeremy  Levis,**  and  several  other  works— among  »hieh  I 
mnit  not  foiget «  Arthur  Oairyl.** 


Margmattiu 
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I  hardly  know  how  to  aeeoant  for  the  repeat- 
ed failuree  of  John  Neal  as  regards  the  eofufmc- 
eiofi  of  his  works.  His  art  is  great  and  of  a  high 
character — ^but  it  is  massiTe  and  undetailed.  He 
seems  to  be  either  deficient  in  a  sense  of  com- 
pleteness, or  unstable  in  temperament ;  so  that 
he  becomes  wearied  with  his  work  before  get- 
ting it  done.  He  always  begins  well — ^vigorous- 
ly— startlingly — ^proceeds  by  fits — much  at  ran- 
dom— now  prosing,  now  gossiping,  now  running 
away  with  his  subject,  now  exciting  vivid  inter- 
est ;  but  his  conclusions  are  sure  to  be  hnrried 
and  indistinct;  so  that  the  reader,  perceiving  a 
falling-off  where  he  expects  a  climax,  is  pained, 
and,  closing  the  book  with  dissatisfaction,  is  in 
no  mood  to  give  the  author  credit  for  the  vivid 
sensations  which  have  been  aroused  during  the 
progresi  of  perusal.  Of  all  literary  foibles  the 
most  fatal,  perhaps,  is  that  of  defective  climax. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank  John 
Neal  first,  or  at  all  events  second,  among  our  men 
of  indisputable  getiiut.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  the  air  of  a  Democracy  agrees  better  with 
mere  Talent  than  with  Genius  ? 


It  is  not  proper,  (to  use  a  gentle  word,)  nor 
does  it  seem  courageous,  to  attack  our  foe  by  name 
in  spirit  and  in  effect,  so  that  all  the  world  shall 
know  whom  we  mean,  while  we  say  to  ourselves, 
**  I  have  not  attacked  this  man  by  name  in  the 
eye,  and  according  to  the  letter,  of  the  law'* — 
yet  how  often  are  men  who  call  themselves  gen- 
tlemen, guilty  of  this  meanness !  We  need  re- 
form at  this  point  of  our  Literary  Morality : — 
▼ery  sorely,  too,  at  another — the  system  of  ano- 
nymous reviewing.  Not  one  respectable  word 
can  be  said  in  defence  of  this  most  unfair — ^this 
most  despicable  and  cowardly  practice- 
There  lies  a  deep  and  sealM  well 

Within  yon  leafj  forest  hid, 
Whoee  pent  and  lonely  waters  swell 
Its  etrnfinsM  chUltmd  drmr  omkL 

This  putting  the  adjective  after  the  noun  is, 
merely,  an  inexcusable  Gallicism ;  but  the  put- 
ting the  preposition  after  the  noun  is  alien  to  all 
l«uiguage  and  in  opposition  to  all  its  principles. 
Such  things,  in  general,  serve  only  to  betray  the 
versifier's  poverty  of  resource;  and,  when  an 
inversion  of  this  kind  occurs,  we  say  to  ourselves, 
*'  Here  the  poet  lacked  the  skill  to  make  out  his 
line  without  distorting  the  natural  or  colloquial 
order  of  the  words."  Now  and  then,  however, 
we  must  refer  the  error  not  to  deficiency  of  skill, 
but  to  something  far  less  defensible — to  an  idea 
that  such  things  belong  to  the  essence  of  poetry — 
that  it  needs  them  to  distinguish  it  from  prose — 
that  we  are  poetical,  in  a  word^  very  much  in 


die  ratio  of  our  unprosaicalneas  at  these  points* 
Even  while  employing  the  phrase  '*  poetic  li- 
cense,*'— a  phrase  which  has  to  answer  for  an 
infinity  of  sins — ^people  who  think  in  this  way 
seem  to  have  an  indistinct  conviction  that  the  li« 
cense  in  question  involves  a  neee$nty  of  hei$ig 
adopted.  The  true  artist  will  avail  himself  of 
no  ^license'*  whatever.  The  very  word  wifl 
disgust  him ;  for  it  says — '*  Since  you  seem  uaft* 
ble  to  manage  without  these  peccadillo  advanta- 
ges, yon  must  have  them,  I  suppose ;  and  the 
world,  half-shutting  its  eyes*  will  do  its  beat  not 
to  see  the  awkwardness  which  they  stamp  upon 
your  poem." 

Few  things  have  greater  tendency  ^an  inver- 
sion, to  render  verse  feeble  and  ineffective.  In 
most  cases  where  a  line  is  spoken  of  as  **  forci- 
ble," the  force  may  be  referred  to  directness  of 
expression.  A  vast  majority  of  the  passages 
which  have  become  household  through  frequent 
quotation,  owe  their  popularity  either  to. this  di- 
rectness, or,  in  general,  to  the  scorn  of  *'  poetic 
license.'*  In  short  as  regards  verbal  construc- 
tion, the  more  prosak  a  poetical  style  is,  the  bet- 
ter. Through  this  species  of  prosaicism.  Cow- 
per,  with  scarcely  one  of  the  higher  poetical  ele- 
ments, came  very  near  making  his  age  fancy  him 
the  equal  of  Pope ;  and  to  the  same  cause  are 
attributable  three-fourths  of  that  unusual  point 
and  force  for  which  Thomas  Moore  is  dbtinguish- 
ed.  It  is  the  prosaieism  of  these  two  writers  to 
which  is  owing  their  especial  qytotabiUty, 


**  The  Reverend  Arthar  Coxe*B  '  Saul,  a  Mysteiy/  hav- 
ingbeen  condemned  in  no  measured  terms  by  Poe,  of  *The 
Broadway  Journal,'  and  Green  of  '  The  Emporiom,'  a  wri- 
ter in  the  *  Hartford  Colunbian'  retorts  as  follows : 

An  entertaining  history, 

Entitled  *Saul,  A  Myscery/ 
Hts  recently  been  published  by  the  Reyerend  Arthar  Coze. 

The  poem  is  dramatic, 

And  the  wit  of  it  is  attic. 
And  its  teachings  are  emphaiic  of  the  doctrines  oithodos. 

But  Mr.  Poe,  the  poet. 
Declares  he  cannot  gn  it — 

That  the  book  is  very  stupid,  or  something  of  that  sort : 
And  Green,  of  the  Empori- 
um, telle  a  kindred  story. 

And  swears  like  any  toiy  thai  it  is'nt  worth  a  groat 

But  mangre  all  the  croaking 

Of  the  Raven  and  the  joking 
Of  the  Terdeat  liule  fellow  of  the  used  to  be  review. 

The  People,  in  derision 

Of  their  impudent  decision. 
Have  declared,  without  division,  that  the  Mystery  will  do. 

The  truth,  of  course,  rather  injures  an  ept* 
gram  than  otherwise ;  and  nobody  will  think  tha 
worse  of  the  one  aboye,  when  I  say  that,  at  the 
dale  of  its  fivst  appearance,  I  had  exproasod  no 
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9pimon  ufkaieotr  of  the  poem  to  which  it  refers. 
*«  GiTo  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  &c.  Whenever  a 
book  i»  abused,  people  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
18  /  who  have  been  abusing  it. 

Latterly  I  have  read  *'  San],''  and  agree  with 
the  epigrammatist,  that  it  **will  do*' — whoever 
attempts  to  wade  through  it.  It  will  do,  also, 
for  trunk-paper.  The  author  is  right  in  calling 
it  **  A  Mystery :" — for  a  most  unfathomable  mys- 
tery it  is.  When  I  got  to  the  end  of  it  I  found 
it  more  mysterious  than  ever — and  it  was  really 
a  mystery  how  I  ever  did  get  to  the  end — which 
I  half  fancied  that  somebody  had  cut  off,  in  a  fit 
of  ill-will  to  the  critics.  I  have  heard  not  a  syl- 
lable about  the  «*  Mystery,"  of  late  days.  "  The 
People,"  seem  to  have  forgotten  it;  and  Mr. 
Coxe's  fnends  should  advertise  it  under  the  head 
of  **  Mysterious  Disappearance" — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  disappearance  of  a  Mystery. 


The  pure  Imagination  chooses,  from  Hthtr 
Beauty  or  Deformity,  only  the  most  combinable 
things  hitherto  uncombined ;  the  compound,  as 
a  general  rule,  partaking,  in  character,  of  beauty, 
or  sublimity,  in  the  ratio  of  the  respective  beauty 
or  sublimity  of  the  things  combined — ^wbich  are 
Aemselves  still  to  be  considered  as  atomic — ^that 
is  to  say,  as  previous  combinations.  But,  as 
often  analogously  happens  in  physical  chemistry, 
so  not  nnfrequently  does  it  occur  in  this  chemis- 
try of  the  intellect,  that  the  admixture  of  two 
elements  results  in  a  something  that  has  nothing 
of  the  qualities  of  one  of  them,  or  even  nothing 
of  the  qualities  of  either.  .  .  Thus,  the  range  of 
Imagination  is  unlimited.  Its  materials  extend 
throughout  the  universe.  Even  out  of  deformi- 
ties it  fabricates  that  Beauty  which  ib  at  once  its 
sole  object  and  its  inevitable  test.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, the  richness  or  force  of  the  matters  com- 
bined;  the  facility  of  discovering  combinable 
novelties  worth  combining;  and,  especially  the 
absolute  "chemical  combination"  of  the  com- 
pleted mass — are  the  particulars  to  be  regarded  in 
our  estimate  of  Imagination.  It  is  this  thorough 
harmony  of  an  imaginative  work  which  so 
often  causes  it  to  be  undervalued  by  the  thought- 
leas,  through  the  character  of  obvununess  which 
is  superinduced.  We  are  apt  to  find  ourselves 
asking  why  it  is  that  these  combinations  have 
never  been  imagined  before. 


"  He  (Balwer)  is  the  meet  Mccomplished  writer  of  the  most 
■eoompliehed  eniof  Engl  ieh  Letters ;  pniriising  all  styles  and 
elaases  of  composition,  and  eminent  in  all— no?elist,  drama- 
tiai,  poet,  bistori«n,  moral  philosopher,  essayist,  critie,  po* 
litioai  pamphleteer  ;~in  each  superior  to  all  oiheis,  and 
ooly  riralled  in  each  by  himself." 

Wmrd—mahor  of  *<  TrmmnM.'* 


The  '^  only  rivalled  in  each  by  himself^ "  here, 
puts  me  in  mind  of 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel. 

But  surely  Mr.  Ward  (who,  although  he  did 
write  **  De  Yere,*'  is  by  no  means  a  fool)  could 
never  have  put  to  paper,  in  his  seber  senses,  any- 
thing so  absurd  as  the  paragraph  quoted  above, 
without  stopping  at  every  third  word  to  hold  his 
sides,  or  thrust  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  his 
mouth.  If  the  serious  intention  be  insisted  upon, 
however,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  opinion  is 
the  mere  opinion  of  a  writer  remarkable  for  no 
other  good  nrait  than  his  facility  at  putting  his 
readers  to  sleep  according  to  rules  Addisonian 
and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  labor  and 
time.  But  as  the  mere  opinion  of  even  a  Jef- 
frey or  a  Macaulay,  I  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  meet  it  with  another. 

As  a  novelist,  then,  Bulwer  is  far  more  than 
respectable ;  although  generally  inferior  to  Scott, 
Godwin,  D'Israeli,  Miss  Bumey,  Sue,  Dumas, 
Dickens,  the  author  of  **  Ellen  Wareham,"  the 
author  of  **Jane  Ejrre,"  and  several  others. 
From  the  list  of  foreign  novels  I  could  select  a 
himdred  which  he  could  neither  have  written 
nor  conceived.  As  a  dramatist,  he  deserve* 
more  credit,  although  he  receives  less.  His 
''Richelieu,"  ''Money"  and  "Lady  of  Lyons", 
have  done  much  in  the  way  of  opening  the  pub- 
lic eyes  to  the  true  value  of  what  is  supercili- 
ously termed  "  stage-effect"  in  the  hands  of  one 
able  to  manage  it.  But  if  commendable  at  this 
point,  his  dramas  fail  egregiously  in  points  more 
important ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  can  be 
said  to  have  written  a  good  play,  only  when  we 
tlunk  of  him  in  connexion  with  the  still  more 
contemptible  "  old-dramatist"  imitators  who  are 
his  contemporaries  and  friends.  As  historian, 
he  is  sufficiently  dignified,  sufficiently  ornate, 
and  more  than  sufficiently  self-sufficient.  His 
"Athens"  would  have  received  an  Etonian  prise, 
and  has  all  the  happy  air  of  an  Etonian  prize- 
essay  re-vamped.  His  political  pamphleti  are 
very  good  as  political  pamphlets  and  very  dis- 
reputable as  anything  else.  His  essays  leave 
no  donbt  upon  any  body's  mind  that,  with  the 
writer,  they  have  been  essays  indeed.  His 
criticism  is  really  beneath  contempt.  His  mora! 
philosophy  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  the  moral 
philosophies  that  ever  have  been  imagined  upon 
earth. 

"The  men  of  sense,"  says  Helvetins,  "those 
idols  of  the  unthinking,  are  very  far  inferior  to 
the  men  of  passions*  It  is  the  strong  passions 
which,  rescuing  us  from  sloth,  can  alone  impart 
to  us  that  continuous  and  earnest  attention  ne- 
cessary to  great  intellectual  efforts." 

When  the  Swiss  philosopher  here  speaks  of 
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^^iaferiorityt'*  be  nrfSm  to  inferiority  ki  worldly 
Bttccess : — ^y  '*  men  of  eenee*'  iie  intends  indo- 
lent men  of  genius.  And  Bnlwer  is,  emphati- 
cftlly,  one  of  the  '*  men  of  passions'*  contempla- 
ted in  the  apopthe^^.  His  passions,  with  op- 
portunities, have  made  him  what  he  is.  Ui;ged 
by  a  rabid  ambition  to  do  much,  in  doing  notbing 
he  would  merely  have  proved  himself  an  idiot. 
Something  be  has  done.  In  aiming  atCrich- 
ton,  be  has  bit  the  target  an  inch  or  two  aboye 
Harrison  Ainsworth.  Not  to  such  intellects  bo- 
long  the  honors  of  universality.  His  works  bear 
about  them  the  unnristakeable  indications  of 
mors  talent — ^talent,  I  grant,  of  an  unusnal  order 
aad  nurtured  to  its  extreme  of  developmeiitwith 
a  very  tender  and  elaborate  care.  Nevertheless, 
It  is  talent  stitt.  Genius  it  is  not.  And  the  proof 
Ml  that  while  we  oAen  fimcy  onrselves  about  to 
be  enkindled  beneath  its  influence,  fairiy  enkin- 
dled we  never  are.  That  Bnlwer  is  no  poet,  fol- 
lows as  a  corollary  from  what  has  been  afavady 
said : — for  to  speak  of  a  poet  without  genias,  is 
>ly  to  pat  forth  a  flat  eontradictioit  in  terms. 


i^tanafiiess,  within  reasonable  limits,  is  not 
only  not  to  be  regarded  as  affectation,  but  has 
lis  proper  uses,  in  aiding  a  fantastic  effect.  Miss 
Barret  will  afford  me  two  examples.  In  soom 
littM  to  a  Dog,  she  says : 

Leap !  thy  bvad  tail  wares  a  light. 
Leap  thy  slender  feet  are  bright, 

Canopied  in  fringes. 
Leap !  Uiose  tasselled  ears  of  UuM 
Flicker  slran|{ely  fair  and  fine 

Dawn  their  gulden  inekee. 

And  agaitt-^in  the  **Song  ^  a  Tree-Spirit." 

The  Dirine  impulsion  cleares 
hi  din  BOTements  lo  ihe  leaves 
Vnfi  ondltfied^dnpiaHd  iifUd-^ 
In  ibe  sun-light  greenly  sifted— 
In  the  eun-Ughi  and  th$  moomrlight 
Crreenly  sifted  tknntgh  the  tresa. 
Ever  toave  the  Bden  trees 
In  ike  neght-Hght  and  the  wtaon'Ug^t, 
With  a  refflins  of  green  branches 

Never  stirred  by  rain  or  breese. 

The  tfaoaghts  here  belong  to  a  high  order  of 
poetry,  but  could  not  have  been  wrought  into 
effective  expression,  without  the  ^  aid  of  these 
repetitions — those  unusual  phrases— those  fwwU- 
mue»,  in  a  word,  wliich  it  has  been  too  long  the 
fashion  to  censure,  indiscriminately,  under  the 
one  general  head  of  **  affectation."  No  poet 
will  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  two  extracts  I 
hare  here  given ;  but  no  doubt  there  are  some 
who  will  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  psychal  im- 
posnbility  of  refraining  from  admiration,  with 
the  too-hastily  attained  mental  conviction  that, 
critically,  there  is  nothing  to  admire. 


LITE  AND  TIMES  OF  GEOfRGE  H/ 

This  remarkable  book  was  written  more  thaa 
a  century  ago.  The  author's  son,  the  third  £arl 
of  Bristol,  became  possessed  of  the  manascrip^ 
and  **gave  strict  iiyuoctions  in  his  will  that 
no  publication  should  be  made  of  it  until  the 
decease  of  his  Mi^esty  Geoifce  III."  Certain 
causes,  principally  the  fact  that  persons  still  lived 
whose  immediate  ancestors  were  pourtrayed  witb 
either  too  much  truth,  or  too  much  maievDlience» 
(perhaps  with  too  much  of  both,)  occasioned  a 
still  greater  delay  in  the  publication.  In  the 
meantime  the  existenco  of  the  Memotia,  an- 
nounced by  Horace  Walpole  in  ki*  catalogue  of 
Royal  and  noble  authors,  has  been  a  matter  of 
interest  to  men  of  letteis ;  some  of  whom,  Lonl 
Hailes  amongst  them,  have  looked  to  the  even- 
tual publication  as  a  means  of  exfriaining  some 
mysteries  as  to  which  historians  were  at  fanlt. 
The  work  has  at  lasf  been  published,  and  we 
propose  to  give  a  somewhat  extended  notice  of 
it.  Perhaps  we  should  have  done  this  some 
months  ago ;  but  Delay  seems  to  have  been  the 
Fate  of  the  book,  and  it  has  tonched  even  us. 
We  have,  however,  the  certainty,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  Memoirs,  that  we  shall  not  be  ra- 
king after  a  dead  book,  or  going  on  the  track  of 
an  ephemeral  production  the  value  and  interest 
of  which  have  ceased  to  be  considered.  Indeed 
we  are  pretty  sure  that  those  of  our  usual  read- 
ers who  have  become  familiar  with  the  Memoirst 
will  be  the  most  willing  to  go  over  again  with  na 
some  of  the  remarkable  portraits  and  some  of 
the  spicy  triffes  with  which  they  abound. 

John,  Lord  Hervey  belonged  to  a  family  whose 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  character  are  much 
noticed  by  contemporary  writers.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  *' divided  the  human  species 
into  meut  wamm^  and  Herveya."  Carr,  Lord 
Hervey,  our  author's  elder  brother,  who  died  at 
an  eariy  age,  was  a  man  of  every  irregularity  of 
conduct,  but  of  rare  endowments:  Horace  Wal- 
pole says  that  '*  he  was  reckoned  to  have  had 
parts  superior  to  those  of  his  more  celebrated 
brother;"  Pope  speaks  of  him  as  one  *' whose 
eariy  death  deprived  the  family  of  the  Herveya 
of  as  much  wit  and  honor  as  he  left  behind  him 
in  any  branch  of  it."  He  was  celebrated  for  bis 
^*  feminine  style  of  beauty,  for  winning  mannerSf 
for  an  original  wit,  and  for  the  licentious  practi- 
ces which  brought  bis  rash  and  brilliant  life  to  an 
untimely  end."    Horace  Walpole,  as  marked  a 

•  Iffanoias  of  tbi  Rirair  or  Gsoiei  If^  dco.  From 
bis  Accession  to  the  Deslh  of  Queen  Caroline.  Bjr  John, 
Lord  Hervey.  Edited  by  the  Right'  Hon.  John  Wilson 
CroUr.    Philadelphia :  Lea  4c  Blanchard. 
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mMM  M  most  m  the  Hat  of  English  antfaora,  waa 
probably  aaother  of  those  Heryeya;  Lady  Lotii- 
aa  Staart  declares  that  he  was  notorioosly  the 
Bon  of  Carr,  Lord  Henrey.  Whether  he  was  or 
was  not,  the  reader  of  these  Memoirs  will  doubt- 
less come  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  waa  just  the  man,  incredulous  of  yirtue,  and 
below,  (he  would  have  said  a6ove,)  the  common 
sensibilities  of  wronged  husbands,  to  think  on 
the  one  hand  the  illegitimacy  of  his  wife's  son 
quite  probable,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  care 
nothing  at  all  about  such  a  trifle. 

Lord  Henrey,  our  author,  was  as  peculiar  as 
any  of  his  peculiar  family.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed by  a  mordicant  and  bitter  wit,  utter  want  of 
heart,  a  penetrating  intellect,  the  feminine  beauty 
which  we  have  noticed  in  his  brother,  and  by 
many  graces  and  accomplishments  personal  and 
intellectual.  He  was  an  orator  of  considerable 
pretension,  if  not  of  considerable  force.  His  style 
as  a  writer  is  clear,  sharply  edged  and  telling ; 
perhaps  he  carries  antithesis  to  extremes.  Pope 
has  given  us  a  malicious,  exaggerated  portrait  of 
him,  which  would  yet  destroy  him  to  posterity  if 
he  had  been  a  much  better  man  than  he  was. 
He  ia  the  Sporus  of  the  prologue  to  the  satires, 
(epistle  to  Aibuthnot) — 

P.    Let  Sporus  tremble— 

A.    What !  thnt  thing  of  silk  ? 
Sporns !  that  mere  white  curd  of  aas'i  milk  T 
Seitire or  eenee  aloe!  oan  Spomi  feel  T 
Wlw  bieeks  a  battoAy  QpoB  a  wheel  ? 

p.    Yei  let  me  flap  thie  bog  with  gilded  wjaga. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt  that  stinkt  and  stings ! 
Whose  boaz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys  ; 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes  and  beauty  ne*er  enjoys ; 
As  well-bred  spaniels  eivilly  delight 
la  muabliag  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 
As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks 
Attd  as  the  prompter  breathes  the  puppet  squeaks ; 
Or  at  the  ear  ^  Bv§t  familiar  toad ! 
Half  Iioth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad, 
In  pan  or  politirs,  or  tales  or  lies, 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies. 
His  wit  all  see-saw  between  that  snd  this. 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  Master  up,  now  Mu9, 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Ainphjbioas  thing !  that  acting  either  part, 
The  trifling  head  or  the  corrupted  heart, 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board, 
Now  trips  s  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord, 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  expressed 
A  cherub's  face— a  reptile  all  the  rest ! 
Besnty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  can  trust. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dost." 

There  ia  no  escape  from  the  effect  of  such  a 
deaing,  aa  tiiat,  of  the  Tenomoos  teeth ;  Pope 
was  a  bitter,  malignant  little  wretch,  who  made 
his  brilliant  genius  and  exqiusite  skill  in  his  art 
the  instruments  of  injustice  and  hatred,  but  nev- 
Sponw  ia  demdiflhed. 


The  means  which  Lord  Herrey  possessed  of 
knowing  those  matters  of  which  he  writes  were 
abimdant.  He  was  vice  chamberiain  to  Queen 
Caroline,  her  coniidante,  the  friend  whom  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  kept  for  fourteen  yean  of  hia 
ministry  **  squat  at  Eve's  ear,"  a  master  of  court 
festirals,  a  getter  up  of  tableaux  and  games  for 
the  amusement  of  the  princesses  Emily  and  Car« 
oline,  the  king's  occasional  antagonist  at  whist 
or  ombre  or  even  fuii  for  the  royal  taste  in  gam-» 
bling  was  not  over-nice,  in  a  word  a  fixture  of 
the  court  with  abundant  opportunities  to  know 
its  secrets  and  the  characters  of  all  who  belongs 
ed  to  it.  In  addition  he  was  long  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  came  eventually 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  course  waa  ihlly 
cognizant  of  the  politics  and  public  temper  6i 
his  times.  With  such  opportunities  afforded  by 
his  position  Lord  Hervey  seems  to  have  dealt  in 
the  spirit  of  a  Boswell ;  no  saying,  or  occurreneot 
or  trait  of  character,  if  there  was  point  in  i^ 
seems  to  have  been  so  minute  aa  to  escape  him* 

The  court  of  Geoige  IL,  aa  we  find  it  present- 
ed in  these  volumes  was  pretty  much  a  combi* 
uation  of  Dutch  grossness  and  French  Kcentioaa- 
ness.  The  king  was  a  pragmatical  little  man« 
fond  of  chariots  and  fat  mistresses;  he  insulted 
every  one  about  him  habitually,  and  played  the 
by  no  means  conflicting  parts  of  cowaid  to  hla 
people  and  tyrant  to  his  household ;  he  seems  to 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  perceive  the  least 
meaning  in  such  words  as  sentiment  and  gener- 
osity ;  he  hated  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent, 
Frederick,  so  genuinely,  that  the  death  of  ^*po«r 
Frits"  gave  him  a  pleasure  too  intense  for  con- 
cealment; he  snubbed  his  danghlem  so  inces- 
santly that  with  quite  a  similarity  of  dispositiott 
these  estimable  princesses  were  accnstomed  to 
call  him  a  brute  at  his  back,  and  to  sulk  in  hia 
august  presence ;  he  wronged,  scolded,  wortted, 
his  riirewd  and  submissive  queen,  who  yet,  by 
flattery  and  caresses,  and  by  a  cunning  interpo* 
lation  of  her  ideas  with  his  own  until  all  seemed 
his  own  alike,  led  him  by  a  fine  hook  ia  the  nose; 
he  was  altogether  as  worrying,  as  ill-tempered, 
aa  vain-glorious,  sa  intensely  selfish,  aa  Aiasy,  aa 
strutting,  aa  utteriy  diaagreeable  a  little  beast  aa 
ever  wore  the  royal  lion*s  skin.  One  evil  thing 
he  was  not — he  was  not  a  tyrant  to  his  people  \ 
but  then  it  most  be  considered  that  he  wasdivad* 
fully  afraid  of  them,  that  the  House  of  Hanover 
has  only  ruled  by  popular  permissioB,  that  a  vary 
small  matter  would  have  fired  the  petard  and 
hoisted  him  out  of  hia  British  dominions ;  besidea 
it  was  quite  in  his  power  to  indulge  hia  despotie 
disposition  in  a  petty  but  constant  way  agasast 
wife,  chikirBn,  mistresses,  courtiemi  grooma  and 
other  aarvuBta — and  hia  ebnifitiona  found  thia 
aafer  escape.    Tbeonlyactatalithietttpedwil 
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generosity,  which  Lord  Hervey  has  recorded  of 
hie  majesty,  was  a  gift  of  some  Flemish  horees 
which  he  made  to  the  queen ;  a  gift,  says  onr  au- 
thor, which  operated  a  convenience  to  the  do- 
nor, not  to  the  receiyer,  for  his  majesty  had  the 
nse  of  the  horses  whilst  the  queen  paid  out  of 
her  separate  income  for  keeping  them.  To  what 
OSes  his  majesty  put  the  animals  of  his  stud  we 
are  enabled  to  form  a  liyely  idea.  Those  seem 
to  have  been  awful  days  to  Lord  Henrey,  when 
the  king  made  him  a  party  in  the  drivings  and 
eounterdrivings,  with  which,  fanc3ring  that  to 
move  rapidly  was  to  be  energetic  and  usefully 
busy,  he  so  often  afflicted  his  household.  The 
queen,  sick,  forlorn,  with  inflamed  eyes,  a  cold 
in  the  head,  a  weary  spine,  groaning  heku  I  to 
her  vice-chamberlain  who  clings  desperately  to 
a  mettlesome,  galloping  cob  at  her  chariot  win- 
dow, and  chokes  with  dust,  and  meditates,  as  well 
as  the  thumping  bounds  of  his  horse  permit,  upon 


accustomed  to  ^sneer  at  his  heroic  aidors  as  af* 
fectations.  And  to  confirm  their  judgment  on 
this  head  we  have  some  circumstances  attending 
one  of  the  returns  from  Hanover.  On  the  eve 
of  the  king's  embarkation  at  Helvoetsluys  the 
weather  threatened  so  stormily  that  Sir  Charies 
Wager,  admiral,  refused  to  put  to  sea.  His  maj- 
esty urged  the  vehi$  Cmoanm  until  his  trembling 
pages  were  fuU  of  admiration ;  and  Sir  Charles 
sulking  and  swearing  attempted  the  voyage.  In 
three  days  the  king's  yacht  crept  back  to  Hel- 
voetsluys as  much  damaged  as  the  royal  courage 
was — ^which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  waa  vriih 
conoiderabU  d{ficuUy  that  kU  tfu^jeoty  could  be  got 
on  hoard  again,  to  re-attempt  the  pauage^  even  af- 
ter a  long  delay,  and  the  apparent  return  of  safe 
fair  weather.  But  sea-sickness  may  be  too  much 
for  even  a  hero — ^wbo  may  have  a  *' doughty 
stomach"  under  all  other  trials.  Altogether  it  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  his  m^esty  would 


the  beauties  of  regicide, — this  is  a  picture  tf>\i^^^^  distinguished  himself  in  battles  had  he 


which  our  author  no  doubt  often  reverted  to 
quicken  his  ferocity  against  his  royal  master. 
Whilst  on  this  subject  of  the  royal  charioteering, 
we  must  request  the  reader  to  give  particular  no- 
tice to  an  anecdote  in  the  Memoirs,  very  charac- 
teristic, and  showing  the  relative  values  which 
the  king  attached  to  the  lives  of  grooms  and  car- 
riage horses. 

It  is  possible  that  his  majesty  possessed  along 
with  his  brutality,  selfishness,  and  habitual  inso- 
lence, the  capability  of  being  thrilled  by  the  nar^ 
ration  of  heroic  deeds.  But  as  the  possession  of 
such  a  capability  generally  infers  something  of 
the  heroic  temper  itself  in  the  possessor,  we  are 
hardly  clear  upon  the  point.  We  were  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  his  miyesty  is  made,  in 
the  Memoirs,  to  speak  of  the  character  and  fate 
of  a  brave  Frenchman,  Count  Plelo,  who  fell  at 
Dantzic.  This  Count  Plelo,  a  man  bred  in 
camps,  but  who  had  become  ambassador  of 
France  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  volunteered  to 
re-lead  a  repulsed  body  of  the  French  to  the 
breach  at  Dantzic.  In  a  civilian's  dress  and  with 
only  a  gentleman's  rapier  in  his  hand,  this  high- 
spirited  man  marched  to  the  breach  shouting 
avaneez — avancez  !  He  was  slain  by  a  shot  from 
some  officer  behind  him— of  his  own  party — 
whose  cowardice  the  fine  gallantry  of  the  count 
rebuked.  Lord  Hervey  tells  us  that  "when  the 
king  of  England  related  this  hist<N7  ®^  Count 
Plelo  to  his  courtiers  at  Richmond,  he  said  trttik 
Uan  m  hi»  eyes — *  It  was  a  brave  action ;  he  was 
a  fine  fellow.  I  think  a  prince  is  too  happy  who 
has  such  subjects.' " 

It  must  be  a  nature  in  some  respects  fine  that 
can  shed  genuine  tears  over  an  action  of  high 
daring  and  a  gallant  death.  But  his  miyesty's 
ftunily,  who  doubtless  knew  him  very  well,  were 


fought  them,  or  enacted  the  hero  had  occasion 
offered.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  sensible  people* 
and  bis  own  Dutch  economy,  made  his  reign  pa- 
cific, and  the  caged  Lion  could  only  show  bis 
martial  ardon  by  roaring. 

But  one  thing,  at  least,  George  11.  did  very 
well ;  he  wrote  letters  to  women  in  a  most  grace- 
ful and  charming  style.  Whilst  in  Hanover, 
where  he  spent  so  much  of  his  time,*  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  at  about  the  rate  of  forty  pages  week- 
ly. These  letters  were  often  shown  to  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  and  the  former 
was  accustomed  to  say  **  if  the  king  was  to  wriie 
to  women,  and  never  to  strut  and  to  talk  to  them, 
he  would  get  the  better  of  all  the  men  in  the 
world  with  them."  The  forty  pages  weekly  were 
chronicles  of  his  amours ;  this  singular  littie  hus- 
band made  his  wife  a  confidante  in  such  matters- 
Her  indulgence  to  his  irregularities  of  this  kind 
was  indeed  a  principal  means  of  swaying  him. 


*  The  king's  Tisits  to  Hanorer  made  the  subject  of  a 
great  many  pasquinades,  caricatures,  6ie.^  amongst  his 
English  subjects.  "  An  old,  lean,  lame,  blind  horse  wrne 
turned  into  the  streets  with  a  broken  saddle  on  his  back, 
and  a  pillion  behind  it,  and  on  the  horse^s  forehead  this  in- 
scription was  fixed :  *  Let  nobody  stop  me  ;  I  am  the  King** 

Hanover  equipage,  going  to  fetch  his  majes^  and  his 

to  England.* 

At  the  Royal  Exchange,  a  paper  with  these  words  was 
stuck  up : 

'  It  is  reported  that  his  Hanorerian  majesty  designs  to 
▼isit  his  British  dominions  for  three  months  in  the  spring.* 

On  St.  James's  gate  this  advertisement  was  posted  : 

*  Lost  or  strayed  out  of  this  house,  a  man  who  has  left  a 
wife  and  six  children  on  the  parish ;  whoever  will  give  any 
tidings  of  him  to  the  churchwarden  of  St.  James's  Parisby 
so  as  he  may  be  got  again,  shall  receive  four  shillings  and 
sixpence  reward.  N.  B.  This  reward  will  not  be  increas- 
ed, nobody  judging  him  to  deserve  a  ermmi. 
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From  his  answer  to  one  of  her  letters  advising 
lum  to  bring  his  mistress,  Madame  Walmoden, 
the  heroine  of  the  singular  ladder-story  rocount- 
ed  in  the  Memoirs,  home  with  him,  we  have  a 
few  sentences  extracted  which  show  in  a  small 
eompass  die  eztrome  grace  and  elegance  of  his 
majestjr's  style. 


lis  Tons  Yoyez  mes  passions  ma  ch^ra  Car- 
oline !  Vous  connaisez  mes  foiblesses,  il  n*y  a 
rien  de  cach6  dans  mon  coeur  pour  yous,  et  pltx 
k  Dieu  que  vous  pourriez  me  corregier  avec  la 
m^me  faeilite  que  vous  m'approfoadissez  !  Plut 
k  Dieu  que  je  pourrais  vous  imiter  autant  que  je 
sais  vous  admirer,  et  que  je  pourrais  apprendre 
de  vous  toutes  les  vertus  que  vous  me  faites  voir, 
sentir,  et  aimer !" 

How  the  king  possessed  the  Gallic  genius  for 
this  sort  of  graceful  writing,  in  conjunction  with 
his  Hanoverian  atrocities  and  bestialities,  is  won- 
derful enoagh.  In  one  of  his  letters  is  the  most 
extraordinary  proposition  ever  made  by  husband 
to  wife.  If  it  were  not  so  characteristic  of  his 
majesty,  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  quote  it, 
although  the  fastidious  English  editor,  who  has 
expurgated  the  Memoirs,  has  permitted  the  pas- 
sage to  appear.  His  majesty  desires  the  queen 
to  contrive  if  she  can  that  Francis  d'Est6,  Prince 
of  Modena,  who  is  expected  to  visit  England, 
shall  bring  with  him  his  wife,  the  beautiful  but 
not  virtuous  Chariotte  AglaS,  daughter  of  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  gives  as  a  reason 
diat  he  had  heard  that  her  Highness  is  no  better 
than  she  should  be,  and  that  he  has  the  greatest 
inclination  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  daughter  of 
France — "  un  plaisir  que  je  suis  s(U*,  ma  ch^ra 
Caroline,  vous  seroz  bien  aise  de  me  procurer, 
qnand  je  vous  dis  combien  je  le  souhaite." 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  the  king  with  a 
specimen  of  his  manner  to  his  dying  wife.  The 
poor  queen  lies  on  her  bed  with  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy :  his  majesty  remonstrates — '*Mon  Dieu, 
madame !  why  do  you  fix  your  eyes  so  ?  What 
do  you  regard  there  ?  Your  eyes  resemble  the 
popped  eyes  of  a  calf  when  they  go  to  cut  his 
throat.*' 

So  much  for  his  mtyesty  George  H.,  of  whom 
our  much  is  the  merest  possible  trifle  compared 
with  the  atrocities  recounted  of  him  in  the  book 
we  review. 

Queen  Caroline,  as  Lord  Hervey  ponrtrays 
her,  was  on  the  one  hand  a  jolly,  fun-loving,  vi- 
vacious matron,  somewhat  addicted  to  the  '*  spite 
and  smut"  in  which  Sporas  seems  to  have  been 
a  proficient ;  but  this  honest  and  fruitful  matron 
with  her  broad  humor,  and  flowing  spirits,  was 
singulariy  sagacious,  capable  of  long  continued 
dissimulation,  and  could,  when  occasion  offered, 
wieJd  her  tongue  like  a  rapier,  and  slay  charac- 


ter, or  parry  sharp  assaults,  in  quite  an  elegant 
and  glittering  manner.  Sir  Robert  Walpola 
called  her  on  one  occasion  **  a  fat  b— -h ;"  but 
her  conversations  are  often  sparkling  and  pretty; 
her  fidelity  to  the  king  and  her  approved  friendsy 
seems  to  have  been  unalterable ;  and  even  where 
most  implacable  to  her  enemies  she  is  often  so  pi- 
quant, transfixes  so  beautifully,  that,  caring  noth- 
ing at  this  distant  day  for  her  victims,  we  are  de« 
lighted.  S  uch  a  woman,  in  spite  of  her  emhonpointf 
is  scarcely  the  human  animal  which  Sir  Rob- 
ert's silhouette  dash  of  description  would  make 
of  her.  Lord  Hervey  tived  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy  with  the  queen ;  he  was  her  *  poor  my 
Lord  Hervey,'  her  *  opinion^tre  devil,'  &c. ;  she 
seems  to  have  traalod  him  at  all  times  with  af- 
fectionate freedom,  whilst  he  speaks  as  well  of 
her  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  speak  of  any  one. 
We  have  many  a  sly  and  detractive  observation 
upon  his  patroness,  and  her  last  sickness  is  de- 
tailed with  a  bestial  indecency,  and  a  clear  want 
of  feeling,  worthy  of  that  devoted  character,  Sir 
Muttgo  Malagrowther,  who  was  so  fond  of  visit- 
ing his  friends  in  their  affliction. 

The  queen  abhorred  her  eldest  son,  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  much  as  the  king  did;  and 
her  animosity  was  the  most  effective  of  the  two, 
for  whilst  his  miyesty  only  cheated  him  out  of 
bis  revenue,  and  *'  damned  him  daily  for  a  liar^ 
a  scoundrel,  a  fool,  a  beast,  a  disgusting  pup- 
py," &c.,  &c.,  the  maternal  tongue  rained  sar- 
ca8ms^  clinging  nicknames,  calumnies,  pointed 
contempts,  sufficiently  to  quell  not  only  **  poor 
Fritz,"  but  every  foriorn  courtier  that,  specula- 
ting on  a  po8t  obity  clung  to  his  skirts,  from  Carte- 
ret do wn  to  B  ubb  Dodington.  The  mother  could 
however,  condescend  at  times  to  abuse  as  bluntly 
as  the  father.  On  one  occasion — **My  dear 
Lord  Hervey,"  quoth  the  queen,  *'  I  will  give  it 
you  under  my  hand,  if  you  are  in  fear  of  my  re- 
lapsing, that  my  dear  first  born  is  the  greatest  ass, 
and  the  greatest  liar,  and  the  greatest  canaUU^ 
and  the  greatest  beast  in  the  whole  world,  and 
that  I  most  heartily  wish  he  was  out  of  it" 
The  reader  will  find  much  both  to  amuse  and  to 
sicken  him  in  the  quarrels  of  the  households  of 
the  king  and  prince.  The  whole  story  of  the 
scamperings,  mysteries,  and  dangers  attending 
the  birth  of  the  Prince's  daughter,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  whom  Lord  Hervey  saw 
in  her  infancy,  and  describes  as  "  a  little  rat  of  a 
girl  about  the  bigness  of  a  large  tooth-pick  case," 
is  quite  as  droll  as  any  thing  we  have  recently 
met  with. 

As  the  king,  like  master  Rodolph,  the  steward 
of  the  Prince  of  Little  LiUipnt,  was  fond  of  hav- 
ing very  short  persons  about  him,  so  his  middle- 
aged  queen  was  fond  of  having  for  foils  a  par- 
cel of  elderly  dowdyish  ladies.     Alas !  for  the 
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court  that  r^ecti  the  fiur  looks  of  yosag  bowity 
whiJe  it  retminB  its  unchaste  wiles ! 

We  must  hurry  over  the  rest  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily* We  give  the  character  of  the  Princess  Em- 
ily in  Lord  Hervey*s  own  words. 

**  Princess  Emily  had  much  the  least  sense,  ex- 
cept her  brother,  of  the  family,  but  had  for  two  years 
much  the  prettiest  person.  She  was  liyely,  false 
and  a  great  liar ;  did  many  ill  offices  to  people 
and  no  good  ones ;  and  for  want  of  prudence, 
said  as  many  shocking  things  to  their  faces,  as 
for  want  of  good  nature  or  truth  she  said  disa- 
greeable oues  behind  tbeir  backs.  She  had  as 
many  enemies  as  acquaintances,  for  nobody 
knew  without  disliking  her.*' 

Princess  Caroline,  with  whom  Lord  Henrey 
was  suspected  of  maintaining  too  great  an  inti- 
macy, was,  we  are  told,  amiable,  but  dowdyish 
in  her  person,  corpulent,  and  afflicted  with  rfaeu- 
malie  pains  in  her  legs. 

The  Princess  of  Orange,  the  married  sister  of 
these  royal  maidens— or,  to  use  a  safer  espres- 
sion,  damsels — ^was  silly,  self-wOled,  and  until 
she  became  too  corpulent  a  great  romp ;  from  a 
^vgguihn99B  or  absence  of  the  imaginative  fac- 
ulty she  was  not  so  expert  a  liar  as  her  sister 
Emily,  but,  like  stout  Hubert  the  archer,  she  did 
her  best.  Her  husband,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
is  described  by  our  amiable  author  as  follows : 

^ "  When  he  was  undressed  and  came  in  his 
night-gown  and  night-cap  into  the  room  to  go  to 
bed,  the  appearance  be  made  was  as  indescriba- 
ble as  the  astonished  countenances  of  every  body 
who  beheld  him.  From  the  shape  of  his  broca- 
ded gown,  and  the  make  of  his  back,  he  looked 
behind  as  if  he  had  no  head,  and  before  as  if  he 
had  no  neck  and  no  legs." 

With  this  abominable  body  the  prince  pos- 
iessed  a  gallant,  truthful,  and  gentle  spirit,  and 
a  grave  firmness  worthy  of  his  great  predecessor, 
William  the  Silent,  but  of  course  Lord  Hervey 
was  not  fond  of  perceiving  high  qualities  in  man 
or  woman. 

As  for  the  **  whipping  boy'*  of  the  Memoirs, 
Prince  Frederick,  here  is  a  condensed  character 
written  in  balanced  phrases. 

**  He  was  at  once  both  false  and  dncere ;  he 
never  told  the  truth  when  he  pretended  to  con- 
fide, and  was  ever  telling  the  most  improper  and 
dishonest  truths  whenever  any  body  else  had  con- 
fided in  him.  He  was  at  once  both  lavish  and 
avaricious,  and  always  both  in  the  wrong  place ; 
he  was  profuse  without  liberality,  and  avaricious 
without  economy.  He  desired  without  love, 
could  laugh  without  being  pleased  and  weep 
without  being  grieved ;  for  which  reason  his  mis- 
tresses never  were  fond  of  him,  his  companions 
never  pleased  with  him,  and  those  he  seemed  to 
commiserate  never  relieved  by  him.  When  he 
aimed  at  being  merry  in  company,  it  was  in  so 


tiiesonie  a  manner  that  his  mirth  was  to  rani 
cheerfulness  what  wet  wood  is  to  fire,  that  damps 
the  flame  it  is  brought  to  feed.  Hb  irresolution 
would  make  him  take  any  bodv*s  advice  who 
happened  to  be  with  him;  so  that  jealousy  of 
bemg  thought  to  be  influenced,  (so  prevalent  in 
weak  people,  and  consequently  those  who  are 
most  influenced,)  always  made  bim  say  somethiiig 
depreciating,  to  the  next  comer,  of  him  that  ad- 
vised him  last.  With  these  qualifications,  true 
to  nobody,  and  seen  through  by  every  body,  it  ia 
easy  to  imagine  nobody  had  any  regard  for  him : 
what  regard,  indeed,  was  it  possible  any  bodj 
could  have  for  a  man  who  had  no  truth  in  his 
words,  no  justice  in  his  inclination,  no  intepitf 
in  his  commerce,  no  sincerity  in  his  professions, 
no  stability  in  his  attachments,  no  sense  in  his 
conversation,  no  dignity  in  his  behaviour,  and  no 
judgment  in  his  conduct?" 

We  have  quoted  the  queen's  wish  that  **  Fritz 
was  out  of  the  world ;"  the  dutiful  son  retaliaSed 
it  honestly.  When  the  queen  lay  on  her  death* 
bed  *^  the  prince  used  to  sit  op  in  his  house  in 
Pall  Mall  almost  the  whole  night  and  every  night, 
sending  messengers  continually  to  St.  James*Sv 
showing  the  utmost  impatience  for  their  return, 
and  saying  with  equal  prudence  and  humanitf  to 
the  people  who  were  with  him,  '  Well,  sure  w» 
shall  soon  have  good  news ;  she  cannot  hold  out 
much  longer ;'  and  talked  all  day  long  in  ths 
same  strain  to  every  body  about  him." 

Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  royal  family,  with 
whom  we  have  been  dealing,  and  with  whom  ws 
have  perhaps  tarried  too  long,  naoved  many  bright 
and  noble  figures — ^BolingbrokOt  Chatham,  then 
Comet  Pitt,  undistingmshed  but  beginning  to  bo 
feared,  Chesterfield,  Pulteney,  and  a  crowd  of 
others.  Loid  Hervey  slaughters  them  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner.    Here  we  have  Bolingbroko* 

«*  His  character  was  so  mixed  that  he  had  cer- 
tainly some  qualifications  that  the  greatest  men 
might  be  prt>ud  of,  and  many  which  the  worst 
would  be  ashamed  of :  he  had  fine  talents,  a  nat- 
ural eloquence,  great  quickness,  a  happy  mem- 
ory, and  very  extensive  knowledge :  but  he  was 
vain,  much  beyond  the  general  run  of  mankind« 
timid,  false,  injudicious,  and  ungrateful;  elate 
and  insolent  in  power,  dejected  and  servile  in 
disgrace  :  few  people  ever  believed  him  without 
being  deceived,  or  trusted  him  without  being  be- 
trayed :  he  was  one  to  whom  prosperity  was  no 
advantage,  and  adversity  no  instruction  :  he  had 
brought  his  affairs  to  that  pass  that  he  was  al- 
most as  much  distressed  in  his  private  fortunes 
as  desperate  in  his  political  views,  and  was  upon 
such  a  foot  with  the  worid  that  no  king  would 
employ  him,  no  party  support  him,  and  row  par- 
ticulars defend  nim;  his  enmity  was  the  con- 
tempt of  those  he  attacked,  and  his  friendsiiip  n 
weight  and  reproach  to  those  he  adhered  to. 
Those  who  were  most  partial  to  him,  could  not 
but  allow  that  he  was  ambitious  without  forti- 
tude, and  enterprising  without  resolution;  that 
he  was  fowning  wit£[»nt  insinuation  and  insin- 
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without  «it;  that  hm  had  adaiirem  withoat 
fiieadahip,  and  foUowera  without  attachment, 
parts  without  probity,  knowledge  without  con- 
duct, and  experience  without  judgment.  This 
was  certainly  hia  character  and  situation ;  but 
since  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  the  spec- 
alatiTe  and  the  learned,  that  most  men  are 
bom  with  the  same  propensities,  actuated  by 
the  same  passions,  and  conducted  by  the  same 
original  prmciples,  and  differing  only  in  the  man- 
Ber  of  pursuing  the  same  ends,  I  shall  not  so  far 
chime  m  with  the  buDc  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
contemporaries  as  to  pronounce  he  had  more 
Aulings  than  any  man  ever  had ;  but  it  is  impos- 
aihle  to  see  all  that  is  written,  and  hear  all  that 
is  said  of  him,  an^  not  allow  that  if  he  had  not 
a  woise  heart  thw  the  rest  of  mankind,  at  least 
he  must  have  had  much  woree  luck." 

And  here  we  hare  Lord  Chesterfield  : — 

"Lord  Chesterfield  had  more  conversable  an- 
tertaining  table-wit  than  any  man  of  his  time ; 
propensity  to  ridicule,  in  which  he  indulged  him- 
self with  infinite  humor  and  no  distinction,  and 
with  inexhaustible  spirits  and  no  discretion,  made 
him  sought  and  feared,  liked  and  not  loved,  by 
most  of  his  acquaiutance ;  no  sex,  no  relation, 
no  rank,  no  power,  no  profession,  no  friendship, 
no  obligation,  was  a  shield  from  those  pointed 
glittering  weapons  which  seemed  to  shine  only 
to  a  staoder-by,  but  cut  deep  in  those  they 
touched.  As  for  want  of  principle  he  often  sac- 
rificed his  character  to  his  interest,  so  for  want 
of  prudence  he  often  sacrificed  his  interest  to  bis 
vanity  as  a  wit.  In  person  he  was  very  short, 
disproportioned,  thick  and  clumsily  made ;  had 
a  broadt  rough-featured,  ugly  face,  with  black 
teeth,  and  a  head  big  enough  for  a  Polyphemus. 
One  Ben  Ashurst,  who  said  few  good  things, 
though  admired  for  many,  told  Lord  Chesterfield 
once  that  he  was  like  a  stunted  giant — which 
was  a  humorous  idea,  and  really  apposite.  Such 
A  thing  would  disconcert  Lord  Cnesterfield  as 
mnch  as  it  would  have  done  anybody  who  had 
neither  his  wit  nor  his  assurance  on  other  occa- 
sions ;  for  though  he  could  attack  vigorously,  he 
could  defend  but  weakly,  his  quicaness  never 
showing  itself  in  reply  any  more  than  his  under- 
standing did  in  argument.  *  *  *  He  never  con- 
sidered what  was  true  or  false,  but  related  every 
thing,  in  which  he  had  no  interest,  just  as  his 
imagination  suagested  it  would  tell  best.  *  *  * 
Patriotism,  adnerence  to  a  party,  the  love  of 
one's  country,  and  a  concern  for  the  public,  ^'ere 
his  common  topics  for  ridicule ;  he  would  not 
scrapie  to  own  that  he  thought  the  laws  of  honor 
in  men  and  the  rules  of  virtue  in  women,  like 
the  tenets  of  an  established  religion,  very  proper 
things  to  inculcate,  but  with  the  people  of  sense 
and  discernment,  of  both  sexes,  to  be  professed 
without  being  regarded,  and  transgressed  whilst 
recommended.  *  *  He  was  a  dishonest,  irreso- 
lute, imprudent  creature,  capable  only  of  being  a 
diaagreeahle  enemy." 

Of  Lord  Townshend  we  are  told  that — 

**  He  was  nmeh  more  tenacious  of  his  opinion 
thnaof  hia  ward ;  Cor  the  one  he  never  gave  up,  and 


the  other  he  seldom  kept.  It  was  as  difficult  to 
make  him  just  as  to  make  him  reasonable ;  and  as 
hard  to  obtain  anything  from  him  as  to  convince. 
He  was  blunt  without  being  severe,  and  false 
without  being  artful;  for  when  we  designed  to 
be  most  so  his  insinuating  grin  was  so  shocking 
that  eveiT  one  was  naturally  repelled  or  put  upon 
guard.  He  had  been  ao  long  in  basiBeas  uat 
notwithstanding  his  slow  blundering  capaci^t 
he  might  have  aot  throuah  the  routine  of  his  em- 
ployment if  he  had  not  uought  himself  as  much 
above  diat  part  of  a  statesman  as  all  mankind 
thought  any  other  above  him.  He  loved  deep 
schemes  and  extensive  projects,  and  affected  te 
strike  what  is  commonly  called  great  strokes  in 
politics — ^things  which,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  English  government,  a  wise  minister  would 
be  as  incapable  of  concerting,  as  Lord  Towns- 
hend would  have  been  of  executing  them  if  there 
was  a  necessity.  He  had  been  the  most  firequent 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  many  years, 
and  was  as  little  improved  as  if  there  had  beea 
no  room  for  it." 

In  addition  to  these  elaborated  portraits  of  the 
more  prominent  characters  of  the  time  the  me- 
moirs abound  in  descriptive  dashes  which  doubt- 
less with  much  wild  exaggeration  present  sons 
truth :  here  is  one  of  these  common  beetles  with 
a  pin  stuck  through  him,  exhibited  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

*'  It  was  as  much  a  matter  of  wonder  in  the 
town,  how  so  insignificant  a  creature  as  Lord 
Clinton  (Hugh  Fortescue,  afterwards  Eari  of 
Lincoln)  when  he  was  dumissed  from  court, 
could  contrive  to  make  himself  considerable 
enough  to  be  turned  out,  as  it  was  at  his  entrance 
there  how  he  had  been  thought  of  consequence 
enough  ever  to  be  taken  in.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  mean  aspect,  a  meaner  capacity,  but  meanest 
of  all  in  nis  inclinations:  nis  dialect  and  his 
whole  conversation  was  a  heap  of  vnlgarisma 
both  as  to  sentiment  and  expression,  and  his  only 
mark  of  thinking  was  his  pursuit  and  love  m 
money.** 

Of  Lord  Carteret's  style  as  a  writer,  Lord 
Hervey  says,  in  one  of  hisconversatioiis  with  the 
Queen, — 

**What  I  have  seen  of  it  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  inaccurate,  with  a  strong  touch  of 
bombast  mixed  with  vulgarisms;  and  like  some 
ungenteel  people's  dress,  whom  one  sees  at  once 
over  fine  and  yet  fine  but  by  halves,  in  a  coat 
embossed  instead  of  embroiclered,  and  a  dirty 
coarse  shirt" 

The  portraits,  specimens  of  which  we  have 
given,  abound  in  the  memoirs;  there  are  per- 
haps hundreds  of  them;  all  are  marked  by  ill- 
nature,  and  all  are  wonderfuUy  clever.  Of  courM 
no  work  of  this  sort,  coming  firom  one  so  bitteiCt 
so  full  of  a  venomous  and  detractive  animosiqr 
to  hiS/kind,  can  be  quite  trusted.  The  very  style 
moreover  in  which  the  quoted  passages  are  writ- 
ten shoukl  excite  our  distrust.    This  eternal  an- 
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tempts  the  author  prodigiomly  to  exag- 
geration or  positire  fabehood.  If  the  character 
Bttbjected  to  comment  poBseBsee  a  virtue  there 
muit  be  a  vice  to  balance  against  it  or  there  can 
be  no  antithesis :  and  your  piquant  dexteroust  ex- 
quisitely polished  writers  who  run  a  pen  through 
character  with  no  evident  reluctance,  are  hardly 
the  persons  to  sacrifice  artistical  effects  to  truth 
or  humanity.  The  see-saws  of  these  antitheti- 
cal writers — Pope  himself  included  in  the  cate- 
gory— ^have,  we  suspect,  pretty  generally  a  truth 
at  one  end  of  the  plank  and  a  lie  at  the  other. 
Lord  Hervey,  in  particular,  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  scarcely  the  person  to  hesitate  to  damn  an 
acquaintance  where  the  point  and  polish  of  his 
sentences  required  it. 

There  is  one  remarkable  omission  in  these 
volumes;  with  the  exception  of  Gay,  who  is 
called  one  Gay,  and  only  alluded  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  political  under-meaning  of  the 
Beggar's  Openu  there  does  not  occur  once  the 
name  of  any  contemporary  literary  character,  in 
the  whole  work.  This  strikes  us  as  very  singu- 
lar when  we  reflect  upon  the  social  position  of 
the  best  of  the  brilliant  literary  men  of  his  time, 
and  the  extent  to  which  for  a  large  space  in  his 
life  Lord  Hervey  must  have  been  associated  with 
them.  He  had  graduated  at  Cambridge,  trav- 
elled on  the  continent,  returned  and  become  a 
favorite  at  the  court  which  George  II.,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  maintained  at  Richmond,  as 
eariy  as  1717.  This  was  the  very  period  of  those 
fantastic  amusements  which,  at  that  court.  Pope — 
submitting  his  little,  feeble  and  crooked  person  to 
affected  endearments  which  forced  tears  of  pain 
and  smiles  of  vanity  to  his  poor  boyish  face^ 
shared  with  the  mad-caps,  Miss  Bellenden  and 
Miss  Lepell.  Lord  Hervey  was  one  of  the  set ; 
he  soon  after  married  the  most  beautiful  and 
witty  of  these  hoydens — ^Miss  Lepell.  At  Chel- 
sea*  beyond  the  rural  district  lying  between  Ken- 
sington and  the  Thames,  long  since  absorbed  by 
the  exorbitant  city  but  then  a  region  of  green 
hedges  and  fields  bright  with  daisies,  frequented 
by  cockney  sportsmen  and  milk-maids,  Addison, 
the  husband  of  a  countess,  still  lived  in  Holland 
House.  These  were  persons  certainly  of  suffi- 
cient note  (even  if  the  crowd  of  others,  Ambrose 
Phillips,  Tickell,  Budgell,  Steele,  clever  writers 
all,  were  not)  to  be  mentioned  in  the  memoirs 
of  a  man  of  fashion  and  letters,  writing  of 
those  times;  and  Lord  Hervey  could  scarcely 
have  been  in  want  of  materials  for  a  few  racy 
chapters  concerning  them.  Perhaps  the  verses 
which  we  have  quoted,  in  an  early  page  of  this 
article,  furnish  the  cause  of  such  omissions,  by 
having  given  him  a  dSgattt  for  the  set  preter- 
mitted. 

We  must  come  to  a  dose. 


Lord  Hailes,  in  a  note  to  his  compilation  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 

says  : 

"  I  cannot  discover  what  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  unhappy  quarrel  between  George  II.  and  his 
son  the  rrince  of  Wales.  The  Duchess  seems 
to  think  that  it  originated  in  the  motion  for  aug- 
menting the  Prince's  revenue.  It  is  probable 
that  the  whole  matter  will  be  explainea  to  pos- 
terity should  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey  ever 
see  the  light.  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  are 
written  with  great  freedom." 

The  memoirs  do  not,  as  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  cast  additional  light  o^pany  first  serious 
cause  of  the  quarrel.  The  English  editor  (the 
Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker)  suspects  that 
information  on  the  subject  may  have  been  con- 
tained in  certain  portions  of  the  manuscript 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  time  or  accident ; 
chasms  frequentiy  occur  in  the  volumes.  We 
think  this,  however,  altogether  improbable,  for 
the  reason  that  the  woric  contains  in  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  long  passages  concerning  the 
Prince,  and  malignant  nmimings  up  of  his  offen- 
ces ;  and  we  find  in  these  no  mention  whatever 
of  any  peculiar  or  single  cause  of  quarrel.  If 
the  prince  had  been  guilty  of  any  especial  atro- 
city, in  the  first  instance,  justifying  the  sort  of 
domestic  outiawry  which  seems  to  have  followed 
him  we  should  certainly  have  been  informed  of 
it  in  some  of  these  summings  up.  If  the  cause 
of  hatred  had  originated  with  his  miyesty.  Lord 
Hervey  did  not  love  this  latter  a  whit  too  much 
to  upbraid  him  with  it,  even  whilst  he  slaughter- 
ed the  character  of  the  miserable  Prince.  We 
think  it  altogether  probable  that  such  fine  solemn 
old  gentiemen  as  Lord  Hailes  are  commonly  in 
error  in  matters  of  this  sort.  They  overlook  a 
number  of  small  ordinary  causes,  for  the  grouping 
of  which  they  have  no  talent,  and  go  groping 
for  some  one  large  and  sufficient  cause.  We 
take  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be  this :  his  ma- 
jesty was  a  brutal  father,  the  Q,ueen  wanted  ma- 
ternal affection,  the  Princesses  were  obliged  to 
take  a  side  in  the  domestic  quarrel,  and  naturally 
took  that  the  advocates  of  which  they  were  most 
under  the  control  of,  and  most  heard.  Then 
as  for  the  prince  he  was  a  miserable  scoundrel 
who,  like  many  a  better  Prince  of  the  royal  fami- 
lies of  England,  received  the  advances  of  his 
father's  opponents,  and  made  himself  the  prop  of 
ruined  politicians,  whose  most  ardent  prayers 
were  constantly  for  the  swift  approach  of  some 
kindly  apoplexy  to  cut  off  the  royal  breath.  Be- 
sides, as  the  shrewd  old  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
suggested,  there  were  pecuniary  causes ;  his  ma- 
jesty cheated  the  Prince  who,  guided  by  the  de- 
signing courtiers  about  him,  assumed  popular 
ground,  made  the  paternal  frauds  upon  his  reve- 
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me  the  subject  of  public  comment  and  commis- 
oration,  and  even  appealed  to  pailiament  to  right 
him.  It  18  not  singular  that  a  brutal  father  and 
scoundrel  aon  should  get  to  be  on  indifferent 
terms  with  each  other,  with  no  better  cause  for 
dissension  than  character  itself  affords;  then 
small  wrongs  and  iingry  speeches  begin,  and 
thfloe  aggregating  occasion  in  the  end  the  ex- 
treme malignity  and  irrevocable  rupture  which 
we  perceiye  in  the  case  of  George  II.  and  his 
eldest  son.  When  we  first,  in  these  memoirs, 
become  acquainted  with  Prince  Frederick,  we 
find  him  on  growling  terms  with  his  father.  The 
subsequent  frauds  of  the  king,  and  coalition  of 
the  Prince  with  members  of  the  opposition — ^all 
known  to  historians  without  aid  firom  these  me- 
moirs— ought  to  have  been  enough  to  satisfy 
Lord  Hailes  and  put  a  stop  to  his  speculations 
upon  farther  hidden  causes  of  the  unseemly  and 
disreputable  feud. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  to  read  Lord 
Henrey's  memoirB  at  once— that  is  if  they  have 
not  forestalled  us  and  abready  enjoyed  the  racy 
pages  which  we  have  been  so  tardy  in  recom- 
mending to  them.  We  have  never  seen  a  book 
BO  full  and  detailed  in  the  account  of  manners, 
ephemeral  opinions,  habits  of  life,  and  the  va- 
rious trifling  things  which,  shifting  as  society 
does,  go  to  show  an  age,  in  all  its  peculiarities 
deariy  to  us.  There  have  been  reigns  more  il- 
lustrious, to  be  sure,  than  that  of  Greorge  II ; 
there  have  been  reigns  in  which  vice  was  more 
brilliant  and  captivating  in  its  displays ;  but  then 
where  we  are  deprived  of  noble  and  wise  deeds* 
or  of  those  bright  masquerades  which  the  sweet 
sins  of  storied  courts  have  wantoned  in,  we  can 
be  satisfied  with  something  inferior,  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  droll  and  peculiar.  And  all  is  droU 
and  peculiar  in  Lord  Hervey^s  book — firom  the 
stables  to  the  palace — ^from  Jack  Groom  to  the 
pragmatical  litde  king  and  talkative  queen. 


"  Since  England  was  England  there  never  was  aeen 
So  stmiting  a  king  or  so  prating  a  qneen.** 

StnU  and  praU  are  visible  and  audible  in  these 
Tolnmes ;  so  is  much  else,  which  the  reader  has 
fiMmd  rather  hinted  at  in  our  remarks  than  dis- 
played with  a  full  justice. 


CHARADE.    BY  M ACAULAV. 

Cut  off  my  bead,  and  singular  I  act— 

Cat  off  mj  tail  and  plnral  I  appear ; 

Cat  off  both  head  and  tail,  and  wondroos  fact, 

Alihoogb  my  middle's  left,  k||Bre*s  nothing  there. 

What  shall  I  call  my  6r8t~a  boondtng  sea  T 
What  shall  I  eall  my  third— a  (lowing  river  T 
Aad  IB  the  lowost  depths  of  ocean  dwell, 
FarsBl  of  swelset  sovnds^bat  mate  foievtr  T 
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From  (fte  French  o/B&rangtr* 


There  was  a  king  of  Tipsy-land, 
Whom  history  doth  not  name  ; 
At  noon  be  rose,  at  night  he  slept. 

Nor  cared  a  fig  for  fame. 
With  Joan,  at  sonset,  he  lay  down, 
A  cotton  night-cap  for  his  crown, 

Hey !  ding  a  ding !  ho !  ding  a  ding ! 
Ah !  what  a  jolly  little  king 

Was  he! 

His  palace  it  was  bailt  of  stnw, 

Fonr  meals  a  day  be  ate : 
And,  on  a  donkey,  throagb  his  realm 

He  rode  in  royal  state, 
His  jovial  heart  ne'er  felt  alarm. 
With  Tray  behind  he  feared  no  hann — 
Hey !  ding  a  ding !  bo !  ding  a  ding ! 
Ah  I  what  a  jolly  little  king 

Was  hot 

He  had  no  oostty  sppetite, 

Except  the  \ort  of  wine ; 
Bat,  while  he  makes  bis  sabjeots  blest, 

A  monarch  atill  most  dine. 
He  levied  toll  on  every  cask. 
Nor  wanted  help  to  drain  bis  flask — 
Hey !  ding  a  ding !  bo !  ding  a  ding ! 
Ah !  what  a  jolly  litUe  king 

Was  he! 


Both  maid  and  matron  welcomed  him, 

Where'er  he  chanced  to  call : 
The  ohildren  learned  to  bless  his  luuqe, 

— ^The  father  of  them  aU. 
No  war  filled  parenta'  heaits  with  grief, 
The  conscripts  met  to  shoot  for  beef— 
Hey !  ding  a  ding !  ho  I  ding  a  ding ! 
Ah !  what  a  jolly  little  king 

Was  ho! 


He  ne*er  was  known  o*er  neighbors*  lands 

To  stretch  his  royal  paw : 
A  pattern  he  for  poienutes, 
For  pleasure  was  his  law. 
Till  with  bis  sires  he  went  to  sleep. 
His  people  had  no  cause  to  weep — 
Hey !  ding  a  ding !  ho  f  ding  a  ding ! 
Ah !  what  a  jolly  litUe  king 

Was  ho! 


The  portraits  of  this  worthy  prince 

Are  kept  with  picas  care ; 
And  country  taveras  prosper  still. 

Where  he  swings  in  the  air. 
On  bolydays,  the  tippling  crowd 
Will  often  eboros  long  and  load, 

Hey !  ding  a  ding !  ho !  ding  a  ding ! 
Ah!  what  a  jolly  little  king 

Was  he! 
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THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  followiof  paper  was  imd  bj  LieaL  M.  F.  Maary  be- 
fore the  Vii^ioia  Historical  Society  at  iu  last  aanaal  meet- 
ing. As  an  aceonnt  of  the  operations  of  the  Nstional  Ob- 
serratofy  it  possesses  high  interest,  while  it  has  some  pas- 
sages of  great  rhetorical  beaoty,  which  were  reeeived  by 
the  audience  with  tmbonnded  manifestations  of  delight. 
We  copy  it  from  the  Historical  Register*  the  organ  of  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society. 

There  are  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Observatory  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  placed  among  the  records  of  this  Society. 

They  are  like  the  under  currents  of  the  ocean, 
which  seldom  rise  to  the  surface  and  which  gen- 
erally escape  the  observation  of  the  world,  though 
they  bear  a  most  important  part  in  the  benificent 
system  of  aqueous  circulation  which  tempers  the 
frigid  and  cools  the  torrid  zones  of  the  earth. 

These  under-tows,  whether  in  the  physical  or 
the  moral  world,  are  felt  perhaps,  with  their  true 
force,  only  by  those  whose  course  in  life  is  affect- 
ed by  them. 

Many  of  the  little  events  that  are  passing 
round  us  in  silence,  are  to  constitute  the  fillings- 
up  of  history.  They  are  the  under-currents,  the 
eddies,  and  the  drifts  in  the  tide  of  Times,  by 
the  effects  of  which  the  main  current  is  made  to 
along  down  to  posterity  with  the  proper 


force,  clearness  and  beauty. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  National  Observatory, 
my  first  duty,  after  getting  the  instruments  in 
proper  position  and  adjustment,  was  to  train  a 
corps  of  observers.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  I 
began  to  cast  about  for  that  plan  of  operations, 
which  should  be  the  most  useful  to  the  world 
and  creditable  to  the  country. 

The  Sun  and  Moon,  the  planets,  and  certain 
fixed  Stan  of  the  larger  magnitudes,  called  fun- 
damental stars,  have  been  the  subjects  of  obser- 
vation ever  since  practical  Astronomy  assumed 
the  character  of  an  exact  science.  It  is  never- 
theless necessary  to  continue  observations  upon 
them,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  data  for  the 
American  Nautical  Almanac :  But  the  tune  re- 
quired for  this  would  afford  fuU  employment  nei- 
ther to  the  instruments  nor  the  observers.  What 
then  should  be  done  with  the  spare  time  7  Should 
it  be  left  unoccupied :  or  should  we  follow  the 
example  of  most  of  the  Government  Observato- 
ries in  Europe,  and  fiD  it  up  with  observations  on 
die  stars  at  random  having  neither  definite  ob- 
ject, aim  or  system  in  view  1  The  genius  of  our 
Institutions  and  the  habit  of  thought  am6ng  the 
American  people  forbade  tius.    For  to  the  honor 


of  the  one  and  the  glory  of  the  other,  be  it  said^ 
they  are  eminently  ntilitarian  and  practical  in 
their  exactions. 

When  the  American  people  in  their  national 
character  understand  any  thing,  they  never  do  it 
by  halves.  Their  National  Observatory  is  fur- 
nished with  a  most  splendid  set  of  instramenls* 
There  is  but  one  observatory  in  the  worid  supe- 
rior to  it  in  this  respect.  And  when  I  was  or- 
dered to  the  charge  of  it,  I  felt  that  a  heavy  rea- 
ponstbility  had  been  imposed  upon  me.  It  is  a 
post  that  I  never  sought,  but  being  assigned  to  it 
in  the  line  of  duty,  I  could  not  as  an  <Acer  de- 
cline with  propriety.  I  knew  that  the  public  ex- 
pected it  so  to  be  conducted  as  to  afford  results 
the  most  useful  to  the  worid  and  creditable  to 
the  country.  Therefore,  besides  the  observa- 
tions already  alluded  to,  I  resolved  to  give  effect 
to  a  favorite  idea,  and  to  commence  a  catalogue 
of  the  stars  upon  a  plan  which,  when  complete, 
would  afford  a  work  which  I  thought  would  not 
be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Nation. 

With  splendid  instruments,  and  industrious  ob- 
servers; with  beautiftil  skies,  and  more  of  the 
heavens  above  us  than  they  in  Europe  have,  ar- 
rangements were  commenced  for  a  catalogue  of 
the  starry  host  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  had  ever  before  been 
attempted  by  any  single  astronomer.  The  want 
of  such  a  work  as  a  book  of  reference  for  Ae- 
tronomers,  has  been  felt  for  ages. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  are  no 
catalogues  of  stars ;  but  I  mean  to  say  there  ie 
no  catalogue  of  tkt  stars  that  are  visible  at  any 
one  place.  Nor  is  there  any  one  catalogue, 
which,  besides  magnitude,  R.  A.  and  Declina- 
tion, gives  also  color,  angle  of  position  and  dis- 
tance, with  maps  of  the  binary  systems,  and  dus- 
ters of  the  stars  with  drawings  of  the  Nebulie. 
There  are  catalogues,  too  numerous  to  mention ; 
but  the  most  extensive  are  Lalande's,  Stmve'e 
and  BessePs. 

Lalande's  was  commenced  in  1789  and  ended 
in  1801 :  It  extends  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  contains  about  50,000 
stars,  but  it  gives  position  and  sixe  only  down  to 
the  ninth  magnitude.  Bessel  commenced  io 
1821  and  finished  in  1833.  He  worked  firom  4SP 
N.  to  15°  S.  Declination,  and  obtained  a  list  of 
about  75,000  stars  to  which  he  assigned  position 
and  magnitude  only. 

Struve*s  is  the  most  extensive  catalogue,  by 
far,  of  the  double  stars.  It  gives  magnitude, 
color,  angle  of  position  and  distance ;  but  it  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  catalogue  even  of 
all  the  double  stars  that  are  visible  in  Russia ; 
and  yet  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble contributions  of  the  age  to  Astronomy. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  for  the  Washington 
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Catalogue,  was  to  penetrate  regularly  and  sys- 
lematically  with  some  one  of  our  powerful  tele- 
acopes,  every  point  of  space  in  the  visible  heav- 
ens, for  the  purpose  not  only  of  determining  ac- 
curately the  position  of  every  star,  cluster,  and 
nebnla,  that  the  instruments  can  reach,  but  for 
die  purpose  also  of  recording  magnitude  and 
color,  with  angle  of  position  and  distance  of  bi- 
nary stars,  and  of  making  drawings  and  giving 
deaeriptions  of  all  clusters  and  nebuie.  And  for 
this,  arrangements  were  commenced  in  1845. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  why  make  this  work  so 
extensive  ?  Why  comprehend  in  it  objects  that 
never  have  been,  and  never  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  ? 

The  answer  is  ready  with  reasons  abundant. 
The  heavens  like  the  earth,  are  obedient  to  the 
great  law  of  change.  The  stars  are  undergoing 
perpetual  change,  some  change  their  position, 
some  vary  in  magnitude,  some  in  color,  and  some 
have  blazed  forth  like  flaming  meteors  in  the  sky, 
dazzled  the  world,  and  then  disappeared  for- 
ever. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the  firma- 
ment induced  Hipparchus  before  the  Christian 
era  to  undertake  the  first  catalogue,  which  al- 
though lost  to  the  world  was  productive  of  great 
practical  good.  Ptolemy  is  said  to  have  borrow- 
ed over  freely  from  it. 

In  November,  157%  a  star  appeared  all  at  once 
in  great  splendor.  It  surpassed  Sirius  in  bril- 
liancy, and  was  brighter  than  Jupiter  in  perigee. 
It  could  be  seen  in  the  day  time,  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  after  two  years  it  passed  away  and  dis- 
appeared. Its  place  in  the  sky  is  now  vacant. 
It  induced  Tycho  Brahe  to  undertake  his  cata- 
logue. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  now,  at  this  very  time 
in  the  firmament  above,  a  world  on  fire,  qArgus, 
a  well-known  star  in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
has  suddenly  blazed  forth,  and  from  a  star  of  the 
2tad  or  3krd  magnitude,  now  glares  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  first. 

It  is  n^^'s  boast  that  he  was  made  to  look 
aloft ;  for  his  alone  is  the  privilege  to  pry  into 
**  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secresy,'*  and  can  it 
be  therefore  profitless  to  him  and  of  no  value  to 
posterity  to  survhy  the  skies,  map  the  stars  and 
contemplate  **  the  eternal  flowers  of  heaven  ?'* 

The  generation  that  succeeds  is  always  wiser 
that  that  which  precedes ;  for  this  begins  with 
knowledge,  advancement,  and  discovery  where 
that  left  off.  Our  ancestors  gathered  facts,  and 
recorded  observations,  which  in  our  hands  have 
become  clues  guiding  to  knowledge,  or  leading 
to  discovery^'  Shall  we  do  less?  He  who  has 
the  privilege  of  interrogating  nature  in  the  name 
of  society,  and  yet  fails  to  preserve  her  answers, 
IS  regarded  by  the  scientific  world  as  one  who 


betrays  his  trust,  and  thereby  wrongs  the  living 
and  defrauds  posterity. 

In  1795,  Lalande  saw  a  star,  and  entered  it 
upon  his  catalogue.  In  1847  it  was  discovered 
at  the  Washington  Observatory  that  that  star 
was  the  planet  Neptune.  Thus,  by  the  fidelity 
of  that  observer,  and  the  means  of  his  catalogue, 
we  are  enabled  to  know  at  once  what  otherwise 
we  should  have  had  to  wait  fifty  years  to  learn. 
But  for  that  observation  of  Lalande,  astrono- 
mers would  have  had  to  watt  half  a  century  for 
data  to  enable  them  to  determine  the  orbit  of  that 
planet  as  accurately  as  Mr.  Walker,  formerly  an 
assistant  at  the  National  Observatory,  has  done 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  there. 

Perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  objects 
in  the  heavens,  are  the  double  stars,  with  their 
contrast  of  colors.  When  the  telescope  is  turned 
upon  these  objects,  the  most  richly-colored  orange 
star  may  be  seen  dancing  along  with  its  com- 
panion of  bright  green,  or  smalt  blue.  They 
are  arranged  in  pairs  or  groups,  with  their  com- 
ponents diversified  with  almost  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow. 

It  was  a  long  time  a  question  whether  these 
stars  were  really  double,  or  only  optically  so.  It 
was  thought  they  appeared  double,  only  because 
they  happened  to  be  situated  nearly  in  the  same 
direction ;  that  one  was  placed  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance boyond  the  other.  It  was  said,  therefore, 
that  they  appeared  optically  near  each  other  only, 
like  lamps  afar  off  in  a  dark  night,  which,  though 
at  a  great  distance  apart,  appear  close  together 
to  one  who  sees  them  nearly  in  the  same  straight 
line. 

These  stars  are  so  remote  from  us,  that  a  anaU 
might  travel  at  his  usual  gait  many  times  around 
the  earth,  before  that  type  of  velocity  with  us,  a 
cannon  ball,  could  reach  the  nearest  of  them. 
How  then  could  it  be  ascertained  whether  they 
were  physically  double,  or  only  optically  so  ? 

Catalogues  and  the  resources  of  science  have 
enabled  astronomers  to  settie  the  question. 

If  while  looking  at  tiie  leaves  on  the  trees  of 
a  forest,  I  hold  up  a  dime  at  a  certain  distance 
before  me,  I  will  see  that  it  hides  certain  leaves* 
If  now  I  hold  a  dollar  at  the  same  place,  I  will 
find  that  the  additional  leaves  hid  by  it,  will  ex- 
ceed, many  times  in  number  the  first,  because 
the  leaves  are  situated  one  beyond  the  other. 
They  are  optically  close  together;  and  the  addi- 
tional space  optically  hid  by  the  dollar  is  much 
larger  than  that  hid  only  by  the  dime. 

Now  apply  this  test  to  tiie  double  stars.  Take 
the  space  in  the  heavens  about  each  star,  that 
would  be  hid  by  a  pin's  head  when  held  at  a 
convenient  distance  for  vision,  and  count  the 
stars  that  would  be  included  within  the  space  so 
hid.    Now  hold  a  half  dime  at  the  same  distance 
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from  the  eye,  and  count  the  additioival  stars  hid 
by  it. 

The  first  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  last  in 
numbers  many  times.  Thos  the  probability  was 
established  that  these  stars  were  in  physical  and 
not  in  mere  optical  connection.  The  Telescope 
was  now  brought  to  bear.  Observations  were 
made  and  recorded  in  Catalogues,  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  years,  it  was  discovered  that  many  of 
these  stars  were  suns  actually  revolving  about 
each  other. 

Thus  systems  in  which  there  are  many  suns 
and  the  most  complicated  motions  have  been  de- 
tected. In  some,  one  sun  revolves  about  ano- 
ther. In  others,  one  pair  of  suns  is  seen  revolv- 
ing about  each  other,  and  they  two  around  ano- 
ther pair.  Some  have  suns  of  sapphire  blue, 
emerald  ^recn,  orange  yellow,  or  flaming  red. 
And  there,  instead  of  having  the  alternations  of 
Ii<;bt  and  darkness  as  we  have  here,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  their  days  and  nights  alternate 
with  blue,  green,  red  or  yellow  light,  according 
to  the  color  of  the  sun  which  may  be  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

There  may  be  some  ready  to  say, — though  I 
am  sure  there  are  none  such  here, — of  what  good 
is  it  to  uri  to  know  that  there  be  suns  among  the 
stars,  niid  (l.iys  of  different  hues,  in  the  remote 
regions  of  space !  I  hold  myself  to  be  a  utilita- 
rian  of  the  strictest  sect.  But  I  regard  every 
fict  that  man  can  gather  from  the  physical  world 
to  1)0  of  value.  In  the  book  of  nature  we  see 
God's  own  hand-writing;  and  there  is  not  to  be 
found  throughout  his  handy  work,  a  single  fact, 
word  or  syllable  which  does  not  relate  to  the  des- 
tiny of  man.  We  may  not  understand  its  bear- 
ings or  comprehend  its  import,  but  it  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  without  meaning, — it  is  because  we 
are  not  wise  enough  to  read  the  interpretation 
thereof.  We  have  received  more  than  any  gen- 
eration ever  received  of  its  ancestors,  for  the 
generation  that  preceded  us  had  its  own  trea- 
sures of  knowledge  added  to  all  that  it  received 
from  the  world  before,  to  hand  down  to  us.  As 
we  have  received  more,  we  are  required  to  give 
more.  Therefore,  let  us  interrogate  nature  dili- 
gently for  her  laws,  and  for  facts  which  are  the 
expounders  of  her  laws,  feeling  assured  that  the 
course  of  Man  is  upward  and  onward,  and  that 
if  we  ourselves  can  make  nothing  of  her  answers, 
there  may  be  Daniels  coming  after  us,  who  will 
have  the  wisdom  to  read  them  aright,  be  they  in 
characters  never  so  strange  and  incomprehensi- 
ble to  us.- 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  American  Cata- 
logue accurately  to  detennine  distance  and  angle 
of  position  of  the  double  stars, — to  record  mag- 
nitude, color,  right  JLScension  and  declination, 
and  so  enable  those  who  come  after  us  hundreds 


or  thousands  of  years  hence  to  compare 
observations  with  ours  and  to  determine  there- 
from the  orbits  and  Anni  Magni  of  these  won- 
derful suns  and  curious  systems.  The  oldest  of 
the  observations  of  this  kind  that  have  been 
handed  to  us,  are  too  recent,  in  comparison  with 
the  myriads  of  our  years  which  some  of  these 
suns  require  to  complete  a  single  revolutioa,  to 
enable  us  to  determine  any  thing  as  to  their  pe- 
riods. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  objects  in  the  sky,  the  Neb- 
ulae are  the  most  wonderful  and  mysterioue. 
We  may  trace  them  np  through  the  telescope 
from  shapes  the  most  fantastical  to  forms  the 
most  symmetrical  and  graceful.  They  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  unaided  eye.  But  with 
the  telescope  turned  in  a  certain  direction,  we 
may  see  a  mere  sploch  of  curious  light,  present- 
ing a  Nebula  without  form,  and  apparently 
void ; — ^with  the  telescope  m  another  direction* 
we  will  see  them  beginning  to  assume  regularity 
of  outline,  with  marks  of  aggregation  and  con- 
densation, as  though  they  were  in  process  of  for- 
mation, and  these  several  shapes  were  merely 
the  nebulous  stuff"  in  different  stages  of  growth. 
Some  have  the  graceful  convolutions  of  the 
smoke  curl, — some  are  spiral, — some  are  rent  in 
pieces  as  though  they  were  curdling  into  more 
dense  aggregations  of  matter ;  these  leave  black 
rents  in  the  sky,  through  which  stars  are  often 
seen  to  peep  out  from  the  darkness  apparently 
at  an  immense  distance  beyond.  Following 
them  on,  we  trace  them  up  into  the  circular  form, 
with  marks  of  condensation  about  the  centre ; 
then  comes  the  globular  appearance,  with  a  de- 
cided nucleus ;  and  finally,  we  come  across  the 
perfectly  formed  star,  surrounded  with  a  thin 
haze  of  nebulous  matter,  as  though  it  had  not 
yet  all  been,  quite  coudensed  into  the  shining  sub- 
stance of  the  star. 

The  oldest  observation  upon  these  wonderful 
objects  is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  tell  us  anything 
as  to  their  changes  and  growth,  if  growth  they 
have. 

The  Catalogue  contemplates  accurate  draw* 
ings  of  the  Nebulae  and  the  leaving  by  this 
means  to  posterity,  the  clue  to  that  knowledge* 
with  regard  to  this  class  of  objects,  which  we 
ourselves  would  be  so  glad  to  have. 

Under  the  (space -penetrating  powers  of  the 
telescope  many  of  these  objects  are  resolved 
into  stars.  Among  the  clusters  are  to  be  seen  at 
one  view  and  in  a  single  spot  not  larger  than 
Ahab^s  Cloud,  aggregations  of  stars,  far  exceed- 
ing in  number  aU  that  the  unaided  eye  of  man 
ever  beheld  in  the  azure  vault  above. 

God  "  by  his  spirit  hath  garnished  the  hea- 
vens.*' But  it  is  not  until  one  of  these  gorgeous 
clusters  is  seen  through  the  telescope,  that  one 
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ean  feel  in  its  fall  force  die  prophet's  saying — 
^The  host  of  Heaven  cannot  be  numbered." 

** Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  V* 

It  may  be  diat  catalogues  and  the  telescope 
hmTO  enabled  us  to  see,  though  darkly,  the  scope 
of  the  Almighty  question. 

By  means  of  catalogues  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  stars  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  heavens 
are  getting  optically  closer  and  closer  together, 
while  those  in  an  opposite  quarter,  are  appa- 
rently separating  from  each  other  and  getting 
wider  apart,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  though 
we  were  receding  from  the  one  set  and  approach- 
nig  the  other. 

This,  therefore,  suggested  the  idea,  that  our 
system  itself  might  be  moving  in  obedience  to 
the  influences  of  some  vast  center  of  revolution 
in  the  remote  regions  of  space.  And  it  has  re- 
cently been  shown,  with  such  verisimilitude  as  to 
throw  the  onus  of  proof  upon  those  who  deny 
the  conclusion : — that  the  sun  with  its  splendid 
retinue  of  planets,  satellites  and  comets  is  in 
motion  about  a  center  inconceivably  remote; 
that  though  we  are  moving  about  it  at  a  rate  of 
many  millions  of  miles  in  a  year,  the  period  is 
so  immense,  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference  of  the  orbit  so  great,  as  to  require 
myriads  and  myriads  of  ages  to  complete  a  rev- 
olntion.  And  that  center  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
star  Akyon,  one  of  the  plexades.  Who,  there- 
fi>re,  can  '*  bind  those  sweet  influences,"  which 
guide  the  sun  and  moon  and  earth  through  the 
trackless  regions  of  space,  and  hold  them  so  they 
fall  not  ? 

To  me  the  simple  passage  through  the  Trnnsit 
instrument  of  a  star  across  the  meridian  is  the 
height  of  astronomical  sublimity. 

At  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  world 
is  hushed  in  sleep  and  all  is  still ;  when  there  is 
■ot  a  sound  to  be  heard  save  the  dead  beat  es- 
capement of  the  clock,  counting  with  hollow 
voice  the  footsteps  of  time  in  his  ceaseless  round, 
I  turn  to  the  Ephemeris  and  find  there,  by  calcu- 
lation made  years  ago,  that  when  that  clock  tells 
a  certain  hour,  a  star  which  I  never  saw  will  be 
in  the  field  of  the  telescope  for  a  moment,  flit 
through  and  then  disappear.  The  instrument  is 
set; — the  moment  approaches  and  is  intently 
awaited ; — I  look ; — the  star  mute  with  eloquence 
that  gathers  sublimity  from  the  silence  of  the 
night,  comes  smiling  and  dancing  into  the  field, 
and  at  the  instant  predicted  even  to  the  fraction 
of  a  second,  it  makes  its  transit  and  is  gone  ! 
With  emotions  too  deep  for  the  organs  of  speech, 
the  heart  swells  out  with  unutterable  anthems ; 
we  then  see  that  there  is  harmony  in  the  heavens 
above;  and  though  we  cannot  hear,  we  feel 
the  *^  music  of  the  spheres." 


The  time  is  recorded  and  the  declination  being 
determined,  the  star  is  entered  in  the  Catalogue, 
there  to  stand  as  a  record  forever  of  its  magni- 
tude and  position  for  that  day  and  hour.  Thus 
for  every  star,  a  point  will  be  given  from  which 
in  time  to  come  Astronomers  may  reckon  its 
motions. 

When  the  sky  is  clear,  there  is  every  night,  and 
all  night  long,  an  eye  at  every  telescope  in  the 
Observatory,  working  for  this  Catalogue ;  and  that 
no  star  shall  escape  us,  the  part  of  the  heavens 
that  is  gone  over  to-night,  is  reSxplored  to-morrow 
night  by  fresh  observers  with  difierent  instru- 
ments. Thus  every  star  is  to  be  seen  at  least 
twice,  by  two  observers,  and  on  two  occasions ; 
so  that  in  time  to  come,  it  may  be  said  by  astron- 
omers, such  a  star  was  in  the  heavens  at  the  date 
of  the  Washington  Catalogue,  because  it  is  in 
that  work ;  but  it  has  since  disappeared,  because 
it  is  not  now  in  the  heavens ;  or,-  such  a  star 
which  is  now  visible  was  not  so  at  the  date  of  the 
Washington  Catalogue,  because  it  is  not  in  that 
work. 

Already,  as  the  result  of  the  first  yearns  work, 
about  15,000  stars  have  been  observed  for  the 
Catalogue ;  most  of  which  are  new. 

Should  this  work  be  carried  on  and  completed 
according  to  the  original  plan,  the  time  may  come 
when  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  it  will 
not  be  altogether  without  interest. 

Here  is  an  official  order  in  relation  to  it. 


"  Navy  Department,  March  6th,  1846. 

Sir, — Desirous  that  the  numerous  and  able 
corps  employed  at  the  National  Observatory,  at 
Washington,  may  produce  results  important  to 
maratime  science,  and  to  the  Navy,  I  approve 
your  course  in  making  the  series  of  Astronomi- 
cal Observations,  more  immediately  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  a  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  country  expects,  also,  that  the  Observato- 
ry wnll  make  adequate  contributions  to  Astro- 
nomical science.  The  most  celebrated  European 
Catalogues  of  the  Stars,  ^Bessel's  Zone  Obser- 
vations' and  ^  Struve's  Dorpat  Catalogue'  of  dou- 
ble stars,  having  extended  to  only  fifteen  degrees 
South  of  the  Equator,  and  the  Washington  Ob- 
servatory, by  its  geographical  position,  comman- 
ding a  zone  of  fifteen  degrees  further  South ;  and  * 
being  provided  with  all  instruments  requisite  for 
extending  these  catalogues,  you  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  enter  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  the  heavens  commencing  at  the  lowest 
parallel  of  South  Declination,  which  you  may 
find  practicable.  You  will  embrace  in  your  Cata- 
logue all  stars  even  of  the  smallest  magnitude 
which  your  instruments  can  accurately  observe. 
You  will,  wheu  convenient,  make  duplies le  ob- 
servations of  stars  for  each  Catalogue ;  and, 
when  lime  permit*?,  you  will  determine  wi;h  pre- 
cision, by  the  Meridian  instruments,  the  position 
of  the  principal  stars  in  each  pair  or  multiple  of 
^tars. 
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Simultaneously  with  these  obsenratioiis,  you 
will,  as  far  as  practicable,  determine  the  posi- 
tions of  such  stars  as  have  different  declinations 
or  right  ascensions  assigned  to  them  in  the  most 
accredited  Ephemerides. 

You  will,  from  time  to  time,  report  directly  to 
this  Department  the  progress  of  toe  work. 
Respectfully,  yours, 
(Signed)  George  Bancroft. 

Lieut.  M.  F.  Maurt,  Superintendent 

Of  the  Observatory,  Washington.*' 

**  The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  to  the  *  Washington  Astro- 
nomical Observations.' 

J.  S.  Kennard, 
PoMud  MiiPn  U.  S.  Nav^** 

This  order  is  the  surface  Gurrent»  and  without 
looking  deeper,  it  may  hereafter  be  construed  into 
the  original  first  idea.  Its  date  is  **  March  6;" 
but  hero  is  the  little  under-current  which  took  its 
rise  two  months  before,  and  makes  the  upper  one 
clear. 

**  ORDER 

OBSERVATIONS  FOR  1848. 

A  regular  series  to  be  kept  up  on  Polaris,  «Ly- 
rae,  and  61  Cygni,  and  on  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
Planets ;  and  by  the  West  Transit  on  the  Moon 
culminators  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

At  least  ten  observations  with  each  of  the 
Meridional  instruments  are  to  be  made  on  every 
Nautical  Almanac  Star  visible  during  the  year. 

The  list  of  clock  stars  to  be  revised.  The 
Prime  Vertical  will  continue  its  observations  upon 
aLyrae  daily ;  and  upon  61  Cygni,  and  mLacer- 
tae,  as  soon  as  the  last  two  shall  be  in  position. 
It  will  also  observe  upon  as  many  stars  of  the 
first  or  second  magnitude  as  practicable,  and  will 
caUlogue  between  the  Zenith  and  90^  N.  De- 
clination. 

The  Meridian  and  Mural  Circles  will  Cata- 
logue in  alternate  belts  of  5^  Declination,  the  for- 
mer commencing  with  45^  South,  and  extending 
to  35"^  South;  one  observation  upon  each  star, 
cluster  and  nebula  will  suffice  for  the  Catalogue 
in  this  part  of  the  heavens. 

The  West  Transit  will  sweep  in  belts  acyoin- 
ing  the  Mural. 

Each  instrument  will  number  its  own  sta 
beginning  with  No.  1,  and  will  abo  quote  mag 
nitudes  of  the  stars  (standards  for  which  have 
been  given)  and  assign  weight  to  every  observa- 
tion. 

(Signed)  M.  F.  Maurt. 

January  5th,  1846." 

*^  The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  an  order  printec 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  *  Washington  Astronomi-j 
cal  Observations.' 

J.  S.  Kennaro, 
Passed  Mid'n  U.  S.  I^avy.'' 

I  have  therefore  chosen,  gentlemen,  to  takb' 
this  memorial  from  its  humble  place  in  the  Ob- 
servatory, to  bring  it  with  me,  and  ask  to  have 
it  placed  on  record  here  with  the  Historical  So< 


ciety  of  my  native  State.    It  may  be  nsolosa 
we  cannot  tell.    It  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  ttream 
of  history  as  it  passes  by  us,  pure  and  clear ; 
and  then,  we  can  safely  leave  the  rest  to  time. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW-YORK, 

New- York,  April  1849. 

•<  Cooper's  new  novel'* — a  phrase  once  of  far 
more  pleasing  import  than  at  present — has  jiut 
appeared.  Its  title,  «*  The  Sea-Lions  or  the  Lo&t 
Sealers,"  promises  much  more  than  it  performs. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  read  it ;  I  endeavored 
honestly  to  do  so,  and  failed.  It  is  very  duUi  aad 
bears  no  more  comparison  to  "The  Pilot,'*  «*  The 
Red  Rover,"  or  even  "The  Two  Admirals,"  than 
does  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe  to  the  merriest  bora 
in  GungTs  band.  Mr.  Cooper  grows  garmlous 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  never  remarkable  for 
good  temper,  and  seems  to  have  loet  the  htde 
that  he  once  possessed.  In  these  two  ill-priiit6d» 
dingy  little  volumes,  there  is  hardly 

"  A  dash  of  purity  and  brigbtneas 

To  show  the  man  of  sense  and  of  politeness** — 

but  such  and  so  freqaent  are  the  carping  and 
scolding — irrelevant  strangely  to  the  subject-mat- 
ter— ^that  one  associates  the  author  with  his  idea 
of  Tam  O*  Shanter's  spouse*  when  she  sate  in 
the  chimney-comer, 

"  Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  stoim, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.** 

Ever  since  Mr.  Cooper's  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try from  a  somewhat  **  lengthy"  expatriation,  he 
has  looked  upon  himself  as  a  victim  to  **the  ingrati- 
tude of  Republics."  He  has,  accordingly,  omitted 
no  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  our  faults  and 
foibles.  In  **  Home  as  Found"  his  anger  tri- 
mphed  over  his  judgment,  so  that  he  conde- 
scended to  reflect,  with  undue  severity,  even  on 
the  conduct  and  manners  of  his  fair  compatriots. 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  Mr.  Cooper 
expected  on  his  return  home.  Did  he  presume 
that  he  should  be  hailed  with  universal  acclama- 
tions ?  Did  he  look  for  an  ovation  ?  Were  vie- 
coriotts  wreaths  to  crown  his  brow,  and  arches  of 
triumph  to  be  thrown  over  his  pathway?  Were  peo- 
ple to  be  astonished  out  of  their  usual  equanimity  f 
Was  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy  ?  Surely,  if 
he  expected  aught  beyond  the  deference  and  at- 
tention commonly  paid  to  men  of  talent,  he  was 
grievously  disappointed.  **  Progress"  had  been 
oing  great  things  during  his  absence  abroad* 
he  mind  of  the  country  had  grown  upward* 
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and  exptnded  into  a  noble  maturity.  Many 
writeva  had  afpniiig  up— aame  like  flowen,  some 
Ilka  treafv  some  like  fuagi.  A  literary  man  was 
BO  ntraaoUin  tenia,  Mr.  Cooper  had  seem- 
ingly forgotten  this :  he  thought  he  should  find 
thii|ga»  in  all  respects*  precisely  as  he  had  left 
them.  He  fully  believed  that  Mr.  Irving  and 
himself  were  the  only  living  American  authors 
of  any  note  whatsoever.  He  was  undeceived 
quickly  and  forcibly.  His  presence  excited  litde 
or  no  observation.  Not  a  being  turned  to  look 
at  him,  as  he  walked,  consciously  celebrated,  up 
Broadway.  No  digit  was  pointed  in  his  direc- 
tion. Few*  except  his  old  inends,  came  to  pay 
their  respects  or  **  see  the  elephant.*'  He  was 
not  **  dined*'  or  **  partied"  more  than  any  respec- 
table gentleman  would  have  been  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Scarcely  was  he  lionixed  at  all. 
He  found  himself  **  one  of  many." 

Instead  of  receiving  such  neglect  cooUy*  Mr. 
Cooper  scolded*  and  took  upon  himself  the  du- 
ties of  an  offended  and  unappreciated  Mentor. 
Among  other  matters  which  he  had  failed  to  note 
waa  the  advance  in  power  of  our  newspaper 
press.  It  was  small  enough  when  he  first  went 
to  Europe.  It  had,  moreover,  always  lauded 
him,  even  while  he  was  gone  (except  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  attributed  a  severe  criticism 
on  the  **  Bravo"  to  the  envy  of  the  king  of  the 
French)  ''  to  the  top  of  his  bent."  What  must 
have  been  his  surprise,  his  indignation,  his  scorn, 
upon  finding  that  the  newspapers  dared  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  line  of  conduct  he  thought  fit 
to  pursue — upon  bis  severe  comments  on  his  na- 
tive country,  his  invectives,  his  sarcasms,  his  ridi- 
cule, his  unconcealed  contempt?  Instead  of  meet- 
ing the  editors  with  their  own  weapons,  in  afigbt 
which  he  'Ea3"lV1DSC5nIy  commenced,  on  a  field 
OT  hto  own  choosing  (for  he  began  in  the  news- 
papers) he  ffed  to  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Law !  in- 
stituted numerous  '' civil  suits"  for  libel,  procured 
indictments  from  Grand  Juries,  and  did  his  *'•  lit- 
tle beat"  to  annoy  and  worry  the  press  into  si- 
lence. He  failed  lamentably.  The  press,  even 
to  this  day,  continues  its  strictures  on  his  books, 
and  proclaims  *^  the  truth  with  boldness."  For 
myself,  I  write  utterly  without  prejudice.  I  would 
praise  Mr.  Cooper's  **  new  work,"  as  the  pub- 
lishers say,  as  readily  as  another  man's ;  but  no 
leavB  of  so  irate  an  author  would  deter  me  from 
^  scoring'*  him,  when  he  merits  such  an  applica- 
'don.  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  **  The  Sea- 
lians"  a  very  stupid  novel,  tedious,  dismal;  loose 
in  its  style,  ill-constmcted,  pooriy  begun,  feebly 
continued,  and  lamely  ended ;  and,  being  an  "  in- 
dependent American,"  I  beg  leave  to  observe  to 
the  illustrious  author  in  the  words  of  Patrick 
Henry,  «'if  that  is  a  libel,  sir,  make  the  moat 
af  it!" 


Do  not,  Mr.  Editor,  esteem  me  in  a  fhult-4nd« 
ing  mood,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  disappohited 
in  another  book  **just  out."  Mr*  Melville's 
"  Mardi"  is  likewise  a  failure.  The  attempt  was 
considerable ;  the  labor  of  production  must  have 
been  great,  since  every  page  fairiy  reeks  widi 
''  the  smoke  of  the  lamp."  I  read  ''Typee"  with 
very  great  pleasure,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
set  forth  its  extraordinary  beauties,  not  readily 
appreciated  by  the  public.  I  also  liked  **  Omoo," 
though  wisely  and  not  "too  well."  '« Mardi" 
is  the  superlative  third  in  descending  degrees. 
"  Typee"  good ;  "  Omoo"  less  good ;  *•  Mardi" 
least  good.  Let  me  quote  the  latter's  preface. 
It  is  brief— and  in  this  praiseworthy — almost  **  as 
the  posy  of  a  ring."    Z^e  tMMct. 

*«  Not  long  ago,  having  published  two  narra* 
tives  of  voyages  in  the  Pacific,  which,  in  many 
quarters,  were  received  with  inereduliQr,  tha 
thought  occurred  to  me  of  indeed  writing  a  vo» 
mance  of  Polynesian  adventure,  and  publishing 
it  as  such :  to  see  whether  the  fiction  nught  not 
possibly  be  received  for  a  verity ;  in  some  degree 
the  reverse  of  my  former  experience.  This 
thought  was  the  germ  of  others,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  Mardi." 

The  above  clumsily  expressed  paragraph  means, 
I  presume,  that  as  Mr.  Melville's  facts  have  been 
mistaken  for  fictions,  he  wishes  to  see  if  his  fic- 
tions will  be  mistaken  for  facts.  On  this  point 
he  may  set  his  mind  entirely  at  rest.  Although 
it  is  by  no  means  a  good  way  to  make  people 
receive  the  false  for  the  true,  by  forewarning  them 
of  your  design,  there  can  be  no  reader  so  intense* 
ly  verdant,  as  not  to  discern  the  grossneas  and 
utter  improbabilities  of  the  fabrications  in  "Mar- 
di." There  is,  moreover,  a  continual  straining^j 
after  effect,  an  effort  constantly  at  fine  writing,  a 
sacrifice  of  natural  ease  to  artificial  witticism. 
To  borrow  an  expression  from  the  stable,  Mr. 
Melville  "  feels  his  oats."  He  has  been  overfed 
with  praise.  He  has  a  reputation  to  lose,  and  ha 
must  write  up  to  it.  He  is  "  somebody."  When 
he,  unconscious  of  his  fine  genius,  created  "  Ty* 
pee,"  he  was  nobody,  on  Fame's  record.  Hia  i 
very  name  had  a  doubtful,  romantic  sound.  It  t 
was  thought  to  be  a  mere  "  nam  de  pjuaie."  But  \ 
it  was  reaL  whatever  was  "  Typee,"  and  so  it  be*  / 
came  '*  great  in  mouths  of  wisest  censure." 
What  a  pity !  For  we  might  have  had  mora 
such  delightful  books  as  Typee  I 

Mr.  Irving's  ''  Book  of  the  Hudson"  is  cool 
and  pleasant  summer  reading.  Its  style  is  very 
like  the  flow  of  a  river  "  at  its  own  sweet  will." 
Let  me  commend  the  charming  volume  to  all 
travellers. 

I  have  not  read  Mr.  Willis's  "  Rural  Lettara 
and  other  Records  of  Thought  at  Leisure,"  ex- 
cept in  some  of  those  parts  of  which  the  whol 
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is  compoBed ;  but,  siace  it  comprises  **  Letters 
from  under  a  Bridge,"  **  Open  air  Musings  in 
the  City,"  &c.,  it  must  be  a  most  agreeable  col- 
lection. I  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Willis,  in  his 
title-page,  adopts  the  fashionable  affectation  of 
calling  himself  by  his  middle  name,  thus — ^N. 
Parker  Willis.  Why  not  give  the  whole— be- 
ginning with  the  good  gospel  Nathaniel,  or  sim- 
ply the  initials  1  This  affected  mode  always  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  motto  on  the  United  States 
coat-of-arms — ^^EPlurihue  Unum'* — as  if  a  Mr. 
Unum  has  been  christened  JB.  Plurilnu* 

There  has  been  a  very  amusing,  though  by  no 
means  unprofitable,  controversy  going  on  in  '*The 
Literary  World"  about  the  orthographical  ques- 
tion, between  »♦  Websterian"  and  "  Q."  "  Web- 
sterian"  is  Professor  Goodrich — Professor  of  rhe- 
toric and  the  belles  lettres — of  Yale  University 
in  New  Haven,  and  "  Q"  is  Edward  S.  Gould, 
a  merchant  of  this  city,  a  gentleman  of  fine  tal- 
ents and  scholarship.  The  merchant  has  deci- 
dedly the  better  of  the  argument.  He  most 
adroitly  overthrows  the  Professor.  Had  the  lat- 
ter known  how  **  valiant"  and  **  cunning  in  fence" 
was  his  antagonist,  be  would,  like  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  *'have  seen  him  damned  ere  he*d 
have  challenged  him."  This  discussion  seems 
to  me  to  set  tbe  question  at  rest.  Henceforth 
people  will  have  one  Johnson  and  Walker  on 
Ifaeir  tables,  instead  of  the  seven  editions  of  Web- 
ster, with  their  diverse  and  ever-changing  ortho- 
graphy. 

Longfellow's  new  book,  **Kavanagh,"  (is  it 
Irish?)  is  looked  for  with  high- wrought  ex- 
pectation. The  author  has  of  late  published 
two  exquisite  poems  in  Sartain*8  Union  Maga- 
zine. Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  deny  him 
the  title  of  wumrm,  the  Greek  word  for  creator, 
read  these  admirable  verses.  They  breathe  the 
true  afflatus. 

Two  editions  of  Lamartine's  **  Les  Confiden- 
ces" have  been  issued  by  rival  publishers — ^the 
one  translated  here,  and  the  other  in  England. 
The  former  is  said  to  be  the  better ;  but  the  work 
itself  falls  far  below  the  standard  claimed  for  it 
by  the  French  announcements.  It  contains  a 
pathetic  story — a  beautiful  episode,  called  **  Gra- 
ziella;"  but  is,  in  parts,  extremely  puerile.  Noth- 
ing but  a  want  of  money,  or  an  egregious  vanity, 
could  have  induced  any  author  of  celebrity  to 
give  the  world  such  a  production.  Is  it  not 
strange,  that  since  Lamartine's  political  ascent, 
(nnce  his  brilliant  spoken  improvisations  as  a 
legislative  orator,  he  has  written  nothing  at  all 
comparable  with  his  early  poems  and  essays  ? 

Under  the  able  direction  and  management  of 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore  as  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Art  Uffiojcf  has  culminated  to  its  present  un- 
precedented prosperity.    The  List  of  Paintings 


already  purchased  for  distrilNition  in  December 
next,  inelndes  pictures  of  great  merit,  by  our  firM 
American  artists.  The  payment  of  five  dollars 
constitutes  any  one  a  member  of  this  excellent 
institution,  which  has  already  done  so  much  for 
the  encouragement  and  growth  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  the  United  States.  The  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tion, which  may  now  be  estimated  at  an  aver- 
age of  $50,000  a  year,  are,  after  paying  neces- 
sary expenses,  applied  to  the  purchase  of  paint- 
ings, statues  and  engravings — the  work  of  Amer- 
cans,  or  of  those  who  have  become  naturalized- 
citizens. 

George  P.  Putnam,  who  deserves  sincere  com* 
mendation,  on  account  of  the  careful,  neat  and 
elegant  style,  in  which  his  books  are  always  pub- 
lished, has  issued  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Robert  Dale 
Owen's  ^*  Hints  on  Public  Architecture,  contain- 
ing among  other  illustrations.  Views  and  Plans  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  together  with  an 
appendix  relative  to  building  materials — ^prepar- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution."  The  work  is  to  con- 
tain one  hundred  and  thirteen  engravings,  and 
promises  to  be  of  much  value  and  importance. 
The  specimen  presents  four  designs  on  wood,  ex- 
quisitely executed,  and  printed  on  paper  of  fine 
quality,  besides  a  tinted  lithograph  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  this  city.  The  wood- 
cuts aret>f  the  house  of  Jacques  Cceur  atBourges, 
in  which  the  celebrated  Cond6  spent  his  eariy 
school-days,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  St.  Quen- 
tin,  France,  the  diagram  of  a  church  ground 
floor,  and  of  a  Moorish  Interior  in  a  Mosque  at 
Cordova.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Owen's  pleas- 
ant style  and  correct  views,  I  make  this  extract : 

**  A  little  habit  not  only  reconciles  the  eye  to 
the  irregular  variety  of  Gothic,  but  causes  it  to 
be  sought  for  and  esteemed,  far  beyond  the  rigidly 
formal.  Even  in  street  architectiu*e,  its  effects 
are  happy  and  striking.  Take  an  example  from 
the  ancient  provincial  city  of  Bourges — ^tne  man- 
sion of  Jacques  CoBur,  on  the  old  Gothic  balus- 
trade of  which  the  great  Captain,  (Cond6,)  as  a 
modem  essayist  has  suggested,  ma^  have  read 
and  adopted  as  his  own,  ue  inspiriting  motto — 
*  A  vailtants  cauTS  rien  imjpoMihuJ*  But  it  is  not 
the  attractive  exterior,  striking  as  it  is ;  not  the 
picturesque  beauty,  which  cbaracterizes  alike  its 
boldest  ou dines,  and  its  most  delicate  details;  nor 
yet  the  pictorial  effects,  varying  with  every 
changeful  aspect,  which  the  rich  variety  of  its 
irregular  masses  successively  present ;  it  is  not 
these,  which  chiefly  influence  my  preference  for 
Arch-Architecture.  That  preference  is  main- 
ly founded  on  considerations  more  prosaic  and 
practical.  That  same  picturesque  irregularity, 
which  pleases  the  eye  and  charms  the  fancy,  is 
an  important  feature  in  an  Architecture  that  is  to 
satisfy  modern  wants.  The  flexibility  which  the 
Norman  and  Gothic  manners  possess ;  tbe  facili- 
ty with  which  they  assume  whatever  external 
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fonns  may  be  suggested  by  ioteraal  purpose ; 
the  easy  freedom  with  which  they  lend  tiiem- 
selves,  as  occasion  arises,  to  amendment  or  ad- 
dition ;  all  these  are  essential  conditions  in  an 
Architecture,  that  is  to  secure  lasting  freedom 
among  us  :  all  these  are  essential  characteristics 
in  an  Architecture  that  is  to  attain,  in  our  utili- 
tarian age  and  in  our  matter-of-fact  country,  to 
the  character  of  national." 

The  same  publisher,  likewise,  announces  **The 
Works  of  Fennimore  Cooper."  From  the  re- 
marks made  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  you 
will  infer  my  reason  for  doubting,  whether  a  re- 
publication of  the  entire  romances  of  this  writer 
would  be  a  profitable  speculation.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  best  part  of  them — a  faithful 
selection — would  be  well  received.  I  have  on 
my  table  the  first  pages  of  "  The  Spy."  It  is 
preceded  by  an  original  introduction.  It  is  also 
revised,  corrected,  and  illustrated  with  notes*. 
The  introduction,  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  last  edition,  (Cadell's,)  of  the  Wa- 
▼eriy  series,  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
story,  and  of  the  incidents  on  which  it  is  founded. 
It  concludes  with  certain  reflections,  which  are 
given  in  so  much  milder  a  mood  than  Mr.  Coop- 
er'susual  comments,  that,  considering  they  have 
not  yet  elsewhere  appeared,  I  am  tempted  to 
present  them,  for  the  sake  of  imparting  a  better 
opinion  of  their  author  to  your  readers  than  most 
persons  now  entertain. 

"  The  Btvle  of  the  book  has  been  revised  by 
the  author  m  this  edition.  In  this  respect,  he  has 
endeavored  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  the  favor 
with  which  it  has  been  received  ;  though  he  is 
compelled  to  admit,  there  are  faulti  so  interwo- 
▼en  with  the  structure  of  the  tale  that,  as  in  the 
ease  of  a  decayed  edifice,  it  would  cost  perhaps 
less  to  reconstruct  than  to  repair.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  have  been  as  ages,  with  most  things 
connected  with  America.  Among  other  advan- 
ces, that  of  her  literature  has  not  been  the  least. 
So  little  was  expected  from  the  publication  of  an 
original  work  of  this  description,  at  the  time  it 
was  written,  that  the  first  volume  of  *  The  Spy' 
was  actually  printed  several  months,  before  the 
author  felt  a  sufiScient  inducement  to  write  a  line 
of  the  second.  The  efforts  expended  on  a  hope- 
less task  are  rarely  worthv  of  him  who  makes 
them,  however  low  it  may  be  necessary  to  rate 
the  standard  of  his  cei^oral  merit. 

*'  One  other  anecdote,  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  book*  may  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  hopes  of  an  American  author,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  As  the  second 
volume  was  slowly  printing,  from  manuscript  that 
was  barely  dry  wlien  it  went  into  the  composi- 
tor's hands,  the  publisher  intimated  that  the  work 
might  grow  to  a  length  that  would  consume  the 
profits.  To  set  his  mind  at  rest,  the  last  chap- 
ter was  actually  written,  printed  and  paged,  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  chapters,  which  precede  it, 
were  even  thought  of.    This  circumstance,  while 


it  cannot  excuse,  may  serve  to  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  actors  are  hurried  off  the  scene. 

'*  A  great  change  has  come  over  the  country, 
since  this  book  was  originallv  written.  The  na- 
tion is  passing  from  the  eristle  into  the  bone,  and 
the  common  mind  is  beemning  to  keep  even  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  body  politic.  The  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  was  made  under  the 
orders  of  that  gallant  soldier,  who,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  was  mentioned  with  honor,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  this  very  book.  Glorious  as 
was  that  march,  and  brilliant  as  were  its  results 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  a  stride  was  then 
made  by  the  nation,  in  a  moral  sense,  that  has 
hastened  it  by  an  age,  in  its  progress  toward 
real  independence  and  high  political  influence. 
The  guns  that  filled  the  valley  of  the  Aztecs 
with  Uieir  thunder,  have  been  heard  in  echoes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  producing  equally 
hope  or  apprehension. 

**  There  is  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  but  the  one 
that  resides  within.  By  accustoming  ourselves 
to  regard  even  the  people  as  erring  beings,  and 
by  using  the  restramts  that  wisdom  has  educed 
from  experience,  there  is  much  reason  to  hope 
that  the  same  Providence,  which  has  so  well 
aided  us  in  our  infancy,  may  continue  to  smile 
on  our  manhood." 

But  the  greatest  book  of  the  season^-of  which, 
though  publbhed  at  a  high  price,  a  large  edition 
(1,500  copies)  has  already  been  sold — is  **  Nine- 
veh AND  ITS  Remains,"  and  for  this  splendid 
publication,  the  more  cultivated  minds  of  our 
country  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Putnam.  It 
richly  deserves  an  extended  review  in  your  pa- 
ges, but  as  I  have  not  at  present  the  leisure,  and 
perhaps  lack  the  ability  and  learning,  requisite 
for  the  due  preparation  of  a  careful  article,  I  must 
content  myself  with  a  description  of  the  book ; 
first  advising  all  men,  who  desire  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  feast  their  imaginations,  enrich  their 
understandings,  and  arouse  the  noblest  and  best 
of  associations,  to  stop  not  at  an  expenditure,  com- 
paratively trifling,  but  possess  themselves  of  this 
treasury  of  great  wonders.  It  is  written,  as  such 
a  work — a  work  which  must  be  standard-— ought 
to  be,  with  the  utmost  care  and  correctness,  with 
great  clearness  and  directness  of  style,  with  lit- 
tle attempt  at  expatiation,  no  self-glorification, 
but  rather  with  a  modest  deference,  which  wins 
your  confidence,  while  it  assures  your  respect. 
It  is  printed  with  large  type,  in  two  volumes, 
royal  octavo — ^the  first  containing  320  pages  of 
letter  press,  and  eighteen  illustrations,  and  the 
second  373  pages,  including  a  copious  index,  and 
no  less  than  85  plates,  woodcuts  and  plans — all 
very  well  executed.  The  learned  Dr.  Robinson, 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  furnishes  an  interesting  Introductory  Note, 
which  is  followed  by  a  brief  and  modest  preface 
and  Introduction,  by  the  author ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  gives  '*  a  slight  sketch  of  what  has 
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been  done  in  the  field  of  Aseyrian  Antiqnities,** 
previous  to  his  own  researches.  The  whole 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts — ^the  first  of  which, 
to  the  94th  page  of  Vol.  2,  is  occupied  with  faith- 
ful and  accurate  accounts  of  Mr.  Layard's  exca- 
vations in  the  buried  city,  of  his  adventures 
among  the  inhabitantSi  and  excursions  into  Ta- 
rious  partB  of  the  region  round  about.  The  lat- 
ter comprehend  his  visit  to  the  Chaldean  Chris- 
tians of  Kurdistan,  and  the  Yezidis  or  Devil- 
Worshippers.  The  second  part  comprises  an 
Inquiry  into  the  manners  and  arts  of  the  ancient 
Assyrians,  and  in  this  he  treats  of  the  materials 
for  their  history,  lately  disclosed,  of  their  mon- 
uments, their  writing,  their  arts,  embroideries, 
furniture,  knowledge  of  mechanics,  their  armour, 
ship-building,  wealth,  domestic  habits,  and  nu- 
merous other  matters,  calculated  to  inspire  the 
deepest  interest.  Mr.  Layard  considers  tbe  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  descendants  of  the  As- 
syrians, as  much  the  remains  of  Nineveh  and 
Assyria,  as  ace  the  rude  heaps  and  buried  palaces. 
He  therefore  describes  both  with  equal  pains, 
and  thus  shows  himself  to  be  a  true  philosopher, 
no  less  than  an  indefatigable  explorer. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  book  is 
strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  a 
golden  stamp  of  ^*  the  winged  bull." 

The  bookseller's  price  is  $4  50. 

Butler  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  just  issued, 
in  handsome  octavo,  {fac-nmilts  of  the  London 
edition)  by  far  the  best,  neatest,  and  most  cor- 
reetly  apdUd  edition  of  Macaulay,  which  has  ap- 
peared. It  is  sold  at  a  price  which  cannot  be 
more  than  its  cost,  namely  $1  a  volume.  Ac- 
cordingly, Harper  &  Brothers  immediately  low- 
ered the  charge  for  their  best  (Websterian)  edi- 
tion to  60  cents  a  volume  !  This  is  the  very  same 
which  was  first,  and,  till  rival  publishers  appeared, 
constantly  sold  for  $2.  What  kind  of  justice  is 
this  to  the  first  purchasers  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  book-selling  ethics,  but  were  I  a  con- 
siderable purchaser,  I  should  wait  hereajfter 
till  a  book  had  been  published  three  months  at 
least. 

I  take  much  pleasure  in  sending  you,  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Messenger,  an  exquisite  transla- 
tion from  the  Grerman  by  Stoddard,  one  of  our 
most  graceful  and  accomplished,  though  young- 
est poets.  I  presume  it  will  be  too  late  for  May ; 
but  let  your  readers  expect  a  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  poem  in  the  June  number.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard has  a  fine  original  genius,  and  he  is  self-in- 
structed. An  artizan,  by  profession,  while  his 
hands  shape  the  homeliest  of  metals,  his  brain 
produces  the  most  beautiful  of  thoughts. 


Yours  ever, 


B. 


NOTICES  or  WN  WORKS. 


Zoological  Rscrkationb:  by  W.  J.  Broderip  E«q.» 
F.  R.  S.,  6lc.  6lc  Pbilad«lphi« :  L««  dc  BUnchud.  1849. 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  day.  It  is  jast 
what  its  title  imports:  not  a  scientific  treatise,  fall  of 
genera  and  <pecief,  and  bard  names  in  Latin  and  Gieek :  bat 
a  popular,  pleasant,  liale  book  of  anecdotes  aad  gossip — a 
desultory  series  of  sketobes.  suitable  for  easy,  afternlioiier* 
reading.  It  treats  of  singing  birds,  ouckoos,  owls,  swans, 
turkeys,  and  parrots :  of  dogs,  cats,  apes,  elephants,  and 
dragons.  We  find,  condensed  in  a  few  words,  the  latest 
and  most  authentic  views  of  the  learned,  ooncerning  the 
origin  and  babiu-of  these,  our  natural  bom  sobjecls:  re- 
lieved and  illuslratiid  by  frequent  quotations  from  books* 
and  short  stories,  which  are  told  with  much  naivete  and 
humor.  We  have  not  had  time  to  read  it  through— a  plea- 
sure yet  in  store  for  us :  but,  while  ghncing  at  other  por- 
tions, we  could  not  resiat  the  temptation  of  the  Chapter  on 
Dogs.  In  respect  of  these  almost  human  companions,  we 
are  not  a  whit  behind  the  author,  in  point  of  allbetioaalie 
regard.  Our  earliest  reoolleotions  of  fun  and  frolic,  no 
less  than  our  first  ideas  of  faithful  and  tender  friendship, 
are  bound  up  with  the  memories  of  two  or  three  of  the  race, 
who  were  our  playmates,  guides,  and  guardians,  in  infancy. 
Poor  old  Milo  I  We  see  him  now,  keeping  patient  watch 
by  our  coat  and  hat,  while  we— that  little  nrehin  in  gray 
breeches— are  racing  up  and  down  tbe  green,  and  making 
tired  the  echoes  with  shouts  of  merriment.  And  now  old 
Milo  is  relieved— a  hat  is  put  in  his  mouth— and  he  is 
turned  loose  to  be  hunted.  Twenty  purauen  are  in  chase 
of  him — he  is  headed  off,  surrounded,  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides— but  he  is  not  to  be  taken.  Never  for  a  momaot 
overrunning  the  prescribed  bounds  (Milo,  like  Mre.  Han- 
nah Battles,  always  played  the  rigor  of  the  game),  he  nev- 
ertheless winds,  doubles,  dodges,  with  matchless  dexter- 
ity—and  when,  hard  preased,  spies  out  some  unwaiy  an- 
tagonist, darts  between  his  legs,  and  overthrows  him  in  a 
twinkling.  But  we  grow  garrulous— Mr.  Broderip  soma 
up  the  merits  of  our  favorites  thus — **  Ves !  dogs  are  honest 
creatures,  and  the  most  delightful  of  four-footed  beings. 
The  brain  and  nervous  system  may  be  more  highly  devel- 
oped in  tbe  Anthropoid  Apes,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
monkeys ;  but,  for  afiectionate,  though  humble  companion- 
ship, nay  friendship ;  for  the  amiable  spirit  that  is  on  the 
watch  to  anticipate  eveiy  wish  of  his  master— for  tbe  most 
devoted  attachment  to  him,  in  prosperity  and  adrenity,  in 
health  and  sickness,  an  attachment  always  continued  unto 
death,  and  frequently  failing  not,  even  when  the  once  warm 
hand  that  patted  him  is  clay  cold ;  what— we  had  almost 
said — who  can  equal  these  charming  familiars?  Hungry 
though  he  be,  he  will  leave  his  food  for  you  ;  he  will  quit 
the  strongest  temptation  for  you ;  he  will  lay  down  his  life 
for  you.  Truly  spake  he  who  said,  'man  is  the  God  of 
the  dog.' " 

We  have  no  doubt  this  little  volume  of  near  400  pages  is 
equally  entertaining  throughout ;  and  we  commend  it  to  all 
of  our  readers  who  have  any  taste  for  chance  gleanings  ia 
the  field  of  Natural  Histoiy. 


NzNBYEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS '.  By  Austcn  Hsury  Layardi 
Esq.    George  P.  Putnam :  New  York.    1849. 

For  a  notice  of  this  splendid  work,  we  refer  our  readere 
to  the  letter  of  our  New  York  correspondent,  which  has 
anticipated  what  we  designed  to  say. 
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LITTELL'S    LIVING    AGE. 

PROSPECTUS. 


This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  LittelPs 
Miueam  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,) 
bat  as  it  is  twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often, 
we  not  only  give  spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by 
many  things  which  were  excluded  by  a  month^s 
delay,  bnt  while  thus  extending  our  scope  and 
gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial 
part  of  our  literary,  historical,  and  political  har- 
vest, as  fuUy  to  satisfy  the  wants  oi  the  Ameri- 
can reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Ed- 
iMburgh^  Q^uarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and 
Biackwood^s  noble  criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen 
political  Commentaries,  highly  wrought  Tales, 
and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and  mountain 
Scenery;  and  the  coutributious  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious 
Spectator,  the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious 
Athenawn,  the  busy  and  industrious  Literary  Ga- 
vttt,  the  sensible  and  comprehensive  Britannia, 
the  sober  and  respectable  Christian  Observer ; 
these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military  and  Naval 
reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New 
Monthly,  Eraser's,  TaiVs,  Ainswortk's,  Mood's, 
aad  Sporting  Magazines,  and  of  Chambers^  ad- 
mirable Journal.  We  do  not  consider  it  beneath 
our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom. from 
Fyneh  ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough. 
make  use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We 
iball  increase  our  variety  by  importations  from 
thecontiDeDt  of  Europe,  and  from  the  new  growth 
of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly 
multiply  our  connections,  as  Merchants,  Travef- 
Wn,  and  Politicians,  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 


so  that  much  more  than  ever  it  now  becomes 
every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed  of  the 
condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection 
with  ourselves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to 
be  hastening  through  a  rapid  process  of  change, 
to  some  new  state  of  things,  which  the  merely 
political  prophet  cannot  compute  or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colo- 
nization, (which  is  extending  over  the  wholo 
world,)  and  Voyages  and  Travels,  will  be  favor- 
ite matter  for  our  selection :  and,  in  general,  we 
shall  systematically  and  very  fully  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  ^reat  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  de- 
sirable to  all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  movement — 
to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Lawyers,  and  Physi- 
cians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of  leisure — 
it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives,  and  Children.  We 
believe  that  we  Qan  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day 
and  generation ;  and  hope  to  make  the  work  in- 
dispensable in  every  well-informed  family.  We 
say  indispensable,  because  in  this  day  of  cheap 
'  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against  tlw 
influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  mor- 
als, in  any  othej^  way  than  by  furnishing  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental 
and  moral  appetite  must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  ^*  winnowing  the  wheat  from 
the  ehaff,'^  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imag- 
ination, and  by  a  large  collection  of  Biography* 
Voyages  and  Travels,  History,  and  more  solid 
matter,  we  may  produce  a  work  which  shall  be 
popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  aspire  to 
raise  the  standard  of  public  taste.    May^  1844. 


TERMS. 


The  LiviNo  AoK  is  published  every  Saturday, 
by  E.  LiTTELL  Sl  Co.,  Boston  ;  Price  12}  cents 
a  nnmber,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  Re- 
mittances for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  recei- 
ved and  promptly  attended  to. 

Chibs,  flaying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  sup- 
plied as  follows : — 

Four  copies  for        -  -        #20  00 

Nine     "        "  -  40  00 

Twelve  "      "  .        -  -  60  00 

Complete  sets^  in  nineteen  volumes,  to  the  end 
of  1848,  handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat 
Iwzes,  are  for  sale  at  $2  a  volume. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dol- 
lars, bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 


Any  nuniber  maj  be  had  for  124  ^nts ;  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  for  subscribers  9  purchasere 
to  complete  any  broken  volumes  they  may  have, 
and  thus  greatly  enhance  their  value. 


Monthly  "parts. — ^For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that 
form,  the  Living  Age  is  put  up  in  mondily  parts, 
containing  four  or  five  weekly  numbers.  In  this 
shape  it  shows  to  great  advantage  in  comparison 
with  other  works,  containing  in  each  part  doable 
the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies.  But  we 
recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  The  volumes  are  published  quar- 
terly, each  volume  containing  as  much  matter  as 
a  quarterly  review  gives  in  eighteen  months. 

The  following  -LsTTEas  on  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work  have  been  received : 

DiAa  Sir, — I  have  read  the  prospectus  of  your  proposed  periodical,  "  The  Living  Age,"  with 
great  pleasure ;  and  entirely  approve  the  plan.  If  it  can  only  obtain  the  public  patronage,  long 
enough  and  large  enough,  and  securely  enough,  to  attain  its  true  ends,  it  will  contribute  in  an  emi- 
■ent  degree  to  give  a  healthy  tone,  not  onlv  to  our  literature,  but  to  public  opinion.  It  will  enable 
» to  possess,  in  a  moderate  compass,  a  select  library  of  the  best  productions  of  the  age.  It  will 
<)o  more :  it  will  redeem  our  periodical  literature  from  the  reproach  of  being  devoted  to  light  and 
Miperficial  reading,  to  transitory  speculations,  to  sickly  and  ephemeral  sentimentalities,  and  fabe 
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I  wish  it  every  succcbs;  and  my  ouly  fear  iSf  that  it  may  not  meet  as  full  success  with  the  public  ' 
as  it  deserves.     I  shall  be  clad  to  be  a  subscriber.     I  am,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 

JOSEPH  STORY. 
Cambridge^  April  24,  1844.  j 

Dear  Sir, — I  approve  very  much  of  the  plan  of  your  work,  to  be  published  weekly,  under  tha  i 
title  of  the  "Living  Age  :"  and  if  it  be  conducted  with  the  intelligence,  spirit  and  taste  that  the  \ 
prospectus  indicates,  (of  which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,)  it  will  bd  one  of  the  most  instructive  ' 
and  popular  periodicals  of  the  day.  ^  ^ 

I  wish  it  abundant  success,  and  that  my  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  subscribers.  Yours,  very 
respectfully,  JAMES  KENT. 

Aw  York,  7th  May,  1844. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  selection  fh>m  the  highest  foreign  journals,  if  conducted  with  discrimina* ., 
tion  and  taste,  might  have  a  very  favorable  influence  on  our  reading  community,  deluged  as  it  is,  ' 
with  periodical  and  other  publications,  which  have  little  to  recommend  them  but  their  cheapneas. 
I  have  looked  occasionally  into  the  Magazine  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Littell,  and  I  have  little 
doubt,  from  the  capacity  he  showed  in  that  selection,  that  he  would  compile  a  magazine,^ from  the 
sources  indicated  in  his  prospectus,  that  would  furnish  a  healthy  and  most  agreeable  banquet  to  the 
reader.  Believe  me,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

Bostoth  May,  1844. 

From  the  specimens  that  t6e  public  has  seen,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Littell  is  able  to 
make,  from  ^he  mass  of  contemporary  literature,  instructive  and  interesting  selections.  I  wish 
you  success,^  With  all  my  heart.  '   Yours,  very  truly, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  never  seen  any  similar  publication  of  equal  merit;  and  I  heartily  wish  for 
it  that  wide  success  it  deserves,  as  a  most  agreeable  and  useful  selection  from  ^at  vast  maaa  of 
the  current  periodical  literature  of  our  time,  which  has  grown  to  such  importance  that  none  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence,  and  few  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  what  it  is  constantly  sending 
forth  to  the  world.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  consider  me  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Living  Age 
from  the  beginning.  Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  TICKNOR. 

Boston,  5th  August,  1844. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  upon  the  success  of  the  Z^ivtng 
Age,  which  has  been  well  deserved  by  the  great  cleverness  shown  in  its  management.  It  haa  been 
a  welcome  visiter  to  my  family,  always  giving  us  a  variety  of  instructive  and  pleasant  reading. 
Indeed,  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  it,  is  that  it  gives  too  much  weekly — a  fault  which  those 
of  more  leisure  than  myself,  will  not  be  likely  to  find.  Yours,  very  truly, 

GEO.  W.  BETHUNB, 

Philadelphia,  Octoher  29th,  1844. 

WASHiwoTOif,  27th  December,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in 
^is  country,  this  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent,  and  comprehen- 
sion incluJI^  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in  the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age. 

J.  Q.  ADAMS. 

To  insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  all  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

E.  LITTELL*  &  CO.,  Bostow. 
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GLIMPSES  AT  EUROPE  DURING  1848. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

Far  up  in  the  north  of  Europe  stands  the 
grim,  old  castle  of  Cronenberg.  Its  lofty,  ele- 
gant towers  rise  high  above  the  massive  build- 
iDgs  at  their  feet  and  the  white  cross  of  Denmark 
looks  proudly  down  upon  land  and  sea.  It  is  a 
Strange,  mysterious  castle,  the  palace  of  Cronen- 
berg, and  a  thousand  dark  stories  hover  around 
its  drawbridges,  its  gloomy  archways  and  silent, 
deserted  walls.  Here  mourned  for  a  long,  dreary 
winter  theimhappy  queen,  Carolina  Matilda  of 
England,  whose  only  fault  was  that  none  could 
behold  her  without  admiration,  none  know  her 
and  not  love  her.  And  poor,  briUiant  Struensee 
who,  from  a  low-bom,  humble  physician,  rose  to 
be  a  king's  master  and  Denmark's  true  sove- 
reign, Stniensee,  whose  lofty  ambition  soared 
higher  yet,  knew  her  and  loved  her.  A  woman's 
jealousy — all  queen  that  she  was — betrayed  their 
aecret,  and  the  same  day  saw  the  fair  queen  hum- 
bled, disgraced,  a  prisoner  in  the  dark,  old  castle, 
and  the  young  count  lay  his  head  on  the  block 
and  breathe  her  name  even  under  the  execution- 
er's axe. 

Across  a  dreary  common,  close  to  the  palace, 
there  is  an  old,  deserted  garden ;  a  house  stands, 
tenantless,  in  the  centre  ;  a  few  broken  defaced 
■tataes  lie  in  utter  desolation  about,  whilst  the 
soft  moss  oozes  in  patches  from  the  broken  ter- 
race-steps, and  on  a  high'bank  there  smile  a  few 
stray  flowers,  entwined  with  graceful  vines.  A 
willow  stands  .there  alone;  its  delicate  leaves 
tremble  in  the  evening  breeze  and  the  long,  weep- 
ing branches  gently  kiss  the  humble  grave  which 
they  tenderly  shroud.    Beneath  it  lies  Hamlet. 

There  are  the  ramparts,  too,  which  he  paced 
to  and  fro,  musing  or  waiting  for  him  whom  he 
alone  not  feared.  There  are  the  proud  walls  of 
Elsinoer,  there  also  the  dark-blue  waters  of  the 
Sound,  and  in  the  distance  the  dim  line  of  Ae 
Swedish  coast  with  the  huge  fortress  of  Helsing- 
borg  in  die  background.  A  breeze  has  sprung 
vp  and  safl  after  sail  rises  above  the  horizon,  and 
vessel  after  vessel  passes  close  under  the  guns  of 
die  oM  easde.  A  gigantic  foil-rigged  ship,  the 
croM  of  England  flying  from  its  mizzen-mast, 
bears  down  throngh  the  narrow  passage;  sud- 
denly, her  head  off  shore,  riie  heaves  to  with  her 
iMPMopsafl  aba^  a  small  cutter  anmoaches.  an 


officer  boards  her  and  patientfy  has  she  to  wait 
for  Denmaik's  pleasure.  A  Frenchman  followst 
several  Swedish  schooners  running  down  be- 
fore the  wind  are  close  upon  his  heels  and  a  clum- 
sy, old-fashioned  Dane  comes  slowly,  majesd- 
cally  to  join  the  crowd.  But  all,  the  moment 
they  reach  the  ominous  passage,  haul  up  their 
fore  course  and  let  their  top-sails  setde  on  the 
caps,  untfl  they  also  are  boarded.  A  fleet  is 
assembled ;  the  flags  of  all  nations  are  ran  up  to 
salute  die  Danebrog,  and  without  murmur,  they 
heave  to  and  let  go  their  anchors.  But  what  are 
those  sharp,  low  dipper-built  vessels  that  come 
coursing  down  from  die  north-west,  the  jibboom 
of  die  second  almost  touching  the  stem  boat  of 
the  first?  How  they  dash  the  foam  from  their 
sharp  sides;  how  gallandy  they  come  on  nader 
a  cloud  of  canvass  with  studding  sails  alow  and 
aloft!  But  see,  they  have  reached  the  first  gun- 
boat lying  across  the  passage  and  they  dart  past 
it,  unmindful  of  the  stern  command  with  which 
they  are  ordered  to  heave  to.  Not  a  sound 
is  heard  on  board  the  bold  vessels.  A  white 
cloud  rises  on  the  ramparts  of  the  old  casde,  a 
strange  whizzing  noise  is  heard  and  a  heavy 
cannon  ball  falls  a  few  fathoms  beyond  the  fore- 
most. Still  no  sign  of  life.  A  second  shot 
nearly  touches  the  bowsprit.  The  strangers  see 
the  firing  is  in  earnest  and,  as  if  by  magic,  a  large 
flag  is  run  up,  the  breeze  quickly  unfolds  it  and 
die  star-spangled  banner  floats  proudly  over 
Denmark's  waters.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
the  second  schooner  comes  up,  nearly  abreast  of 
the  bark,  and  as  their  ensign  greetB  the  eyes  of  the 
crew,  three  cheers  rise  in  the  clear  air  undl  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  echo  the  sound  and  send  it 
across  to  the  Swedish  coast. 

And  they  do  not  heave  to ;  they  pass  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  vessels;  they  pass  the  ford- 
fications  of  the  Danes,  brisding  widi  cannon,  and 
the  low,  black  man  of  war  that  lies  direatening 
on  the  opposite  side ;  they  sail  down  towards  die 
city  of  Copenhagen  and,  with  wonder  in  their 
eyes,  the  astonished  Danes  turn  around  and  adc 
who  the  bold  strangers  can  be,  that  dare  pass  the 
Sound  when  Denmark  has  closed  the  Baldc  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  But  before  an  answer 
is  given,  a  small  but  beautiful  yacht  glides  grace- 
fully out  from  a  narrow  bay  under  ^e  very  ram- 
parts of  the  casde ;  her  white  sides  glisten  bril- 
liandy  in  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun  and 
widi  her  sails  loosened  and  her  ensign  streaming 
she  skims  over  the  waves  and  hastens  to  rejoin 
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the  fitrange  vasfeli.  They  kaow  lier,  liow«v«r, 
the  good  Da&es,  tbey  raeognise  now  Um  eMurs 
and  etripee  that  have  so  olton  ooYond  the  iiie» 
spacioiia  deckof  the  hoepitable  yacht,  when*  under 
▲nerica's  flag,  her  generous  owner  drank  the 
health  of  Denmark,  whose  fair  daughters  k>yed 
to  danoe  as  their  fathers  loved  to  sail  on  board 
the  fastest  Tsssel  that  ever  passed  the  Sound. 

And  haw  were  such  most  precious  priTileges 
obtained  7  Not  by  the  tortuous  policy^  the  cun- 
ning deyicesy  the  skilful  negotiations  of  Euro- 
pean diplomats,  but  by  the  plain,  straight  for- 
ward, but  determined  declarations  of  a  repre- 
sentatire  of  the  Great  Republic.  A  simple  citi-^ 
men  of  the  Union,  her  minister,  had  represented  to 
tile  Danish  Cabinet  the  iijustice  of  imposing  the 
same  restrictions  upon  the  continental  power*  of 
Europe  and  the  far-distant  republic,  who  by  her 
ships  and  her  intercourse  could  but  benefit  the 
small  islands,  and  who  liad  no  interest  in  the 
struggle  with  the  rebellious  provinces.  And  such 
had  been  the  force  of  his  argnments^-such  the 
oifliience  which  the  name  of  his  country  and  the 
respect  entertained  for  his  personal  character  had 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  that  the  proud 
lag  of  the  Union  alone  of  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  earth  passed  unmolested  through  the 
waters  of  Denmark. 

They  were  closed  to  all  others,  for  Denmark, 
small,  insular  Denmark,  was  at  war  with  great, 
powerful  Germany.  A  noble  sight,  indeed  they 
were,  these  bold  islanders,  as,  few  in  numbers, 
unsupported  by  friends  or  allies,  trusting  alone  in 
the  God  of  their  forefathers  and  the  sacred  right 
of  their  cause,  they  hesitated  not  to-  risk  their 
Mves  and  their  fortmies  in  a  war  against  the  forty- 
four  millions  of  Germans,  who  spoke  of  crush- 
ing them  in  a  few  months  and  threatened  to  blot 
their  kingdom  from  the  maps  of  Europe.  But 
they  are  a  bold  and  stubborn  race ;  the  undaunt- 
ed courage  of  the  Northman  animates  even  now 
the  bold  Dane,  and  the  hot  blood  and  the  fear- 
less spirit  of  the  Viking  of  old  has  been  proved 
even  in  our  day  by  many  a  bold  exploit  and 
many  a  bravely  fought  battle.  Can  we  withhold 
our  admiration  when  we  see  a  kingdom,  the 
smallest  of  the  small,  poor  in  soil,  but  thinly  in- 
habited, cursed  with  a  cruel  climate  and  fearful 
storms,  and  strong  only  in  faith  and  in  courage, 
occupied  at  the  same  time  with  the  consolida- 
tion of  its  national  liberty  and  engaged  with  all 
its  might  in  the  defence  of  its  right,  its  territo- 
ries, its  own  children, — struggling  hard,  but  ever 
honorably  in  sustaining  a  foreign  war  abroad  and 
subduing  reckless  insurrection  at  home  ?  If  Den- 
mark is  no  longer,  as  she  hoM  been  for  centuries, 
the  powerful  state  of  the  North,  giving  kings  to 
England,  holding  half  of  Germany  in  subjectiont 
ruling  aU  Sweden  and  Norway— if  she  has  lost 


snceessiviBly  her  Gennan  prsvinaei,  SwodtoH,  uaA 
finally  even  her  auich  betovod  danghtsiv  mggad, 
slen,  but  aiactMNiaSs  Norway.-^  fin|^aBdhm» 
bumod  her  fleet  and  Sweden  robbed  her  ^  hop 
eommeree,  her  children  at  least  have  lest  wvmm 
of  their  virtues,  and  a  brave  and  noble  race,  tfaa^ 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  time- 
honored  name  and  the  proud  renown  oC  thair 
fathers. 

This  war,  it  is  true,  is  not  one  of  mere  nar 
tional  pride,  or  of  unimportant  mtorests ;  thejr 
have  given  their  fortunes  and  laid  down  their 
lives  not  merely  for  the  recovery  of  one  or  two 
fertile  provinces :  the  Danes  fight  for  their  very 
existence*  They  cannot  exist  without  the  so- 
called  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  th« 
crown  of  Denmaric  loses  iti  brightest  jewels  ia 
those  rich,  fair  lands,  that  have  been  to  Denmark 
what  Java  has  been  to  Holland ;  one  half  of  hea 
inhabitants,  neariy  three-fourths  of  her  sevenuei 
are  at  stake,  and  with  the  loss  of  those  rebelliom 
provinces  falls  the  great  wall  which  alone  haa 
prevented  the  German  element  from  invading 
the  peninsula  and  from  destroying  forever  tho 
nationality  of  the  Danes. 

For  here  also,  in  this  fearless  strug^e  of  % 
small,  but  bold  and  determined  people  agaiaal 
the  great  Empire,  we  see  the  question  of  na« 
tionality  mixed  up  with  the  desire  of  freedom* 
Here  also,  the  rights  of  the  race  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual  have  been  joined  in  a  cemmcMDi 
cause,  and  the  principle  that  Germany  ought  tQ 
extend  wherever  the  German  tongue  is  spokeo. 
has  proved  itself  as  strong  as  the  loudest  clamor 
for  Liberty  and  Independence.  Here  also*  we 
must  not  forget,  the  conflict  is  not  of  yesterday* 
rising  with  the  first  gusts  of  the  revolutionary 
tempest  and  subsiding  as  its  last  dying  sighs  pass 
over  the  fearful  traces  it  has  left  on  Europe*  It 
is  not  a  new  movement )  it  is  one  of  long  dura- 
tion, sedulously  fanned  by  ambitioua  politicianiw 
carefuUy  nursed  by  the  interested  sympathy  and 
well-calculated  cdoperatien  of  Germany,  which 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  earliest,  ever  ready  am- 
bition of  her  great  Emperon  to  extend  her  lin»* 
its  to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the  firm  land. 
What  else  wss  it  that  eight  hundred  years  ago 
brought  the  great  Emperor  with  his  moat  re? 
nowned  knights,  his  most  famous  warriors*  their 
lances  in  rest  and  their  hands  on  their  swordsi 
across  the  Dannavirke,  there  to  display  their  loAy 
valor  in  vain  and  to  leave  their  bright  renown 
on  that  great  bulwark  of  Scaadinvria?  What 
else  was  it  that  carried  the  proud  Otho*  one  ol 
Germany's  greatest  sons,  with  his  awavm  of 
priests  and  monks,  ainging  their  holy  chania  in 
the  shade  of  a  thonsand  crosses  and  Christian 
banners,  across  the  small  stream  that,  m  second 
Rubicant  has  for  a  thousand  ynara  dvradad  tht 
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tern  th*  OmMMttt  ?  WlMt  •!«• 
CoMt  OeMt  «f  Ool* 
««■  ID  ijiniling  and  wJi— 
that 'dM  iacmlvloM  <waiti^ 
thovgkc  him  powMBid  b|r  iIm  Benwrinr 
•f  lh»  old  liMtluBaa  hMora,  to  aalM  afl 
Geman  by  the  fovea  ol  fais  sword  aad 
>H—i ppailod  braroiy.of  Im  bold  foUowan? 
What,  fiaallf ,  has  of  late  aant  the  cold,  cafenla- 
the  wam-haaitedllfiaalaiMlan  the 
Suabuuit  towaidi  liie  game  fatal  bat- 
lla^klat  aad  eaoted  Genuany  to  apead  bar  mil- 
mmd  veatura  her  anniefl  at  a  time  when  her 
Jaadfl  weaa  tfapeatoaed  with  the  fearftil 
•coaife  of  etril  war  aadditeonl  rsigaed  hi  her 
ooanttlaf  Itielnie,her0chalarBrherfltatM- 
in^  aad,  aboim  all,  her  fcinga— yes,  erea  her 
t^  oai  iheir  totteriag  throaes,  had  long  cher- 
islMd  iBttgidfioent  dreaau  of  the  restoratioB  of 
it»  o«ea  so  great  German  £m|Hre.  Baried  ap- 
paieatly  in  profoaad  slomber,  livhig  only  as  the 
Vttconsciaus  plint  'vegetates,  they  dreamed  aad 
<boaght  of  the  great  Oermaa  race,  that  had  batlt 
«p  powerfal  Smpiree  at  home,  eonated  brothers 
•n  over  SoaBdmavia,  and  had  sent  ont  from  their 
mmu  andat  the  fathers  of  Aose  Anglo-Saxons 
who,  Ae  eoor-actiTe  messengers  of  chrflizatien, 
ted  eamod-their  blood  aad  dieir  iune  over  iato 
Chaat  Britain  and  across  distant  oceans  to  a 
Jiow  World.  The  idea  gamed  ground  aad  won 
favor  with  every  year :  to  consolidate  the  Ger- 
man vase  by  all  reqaisite  institntloBS,  and  toex- 
4ead  ilsaaoiial  frontiers  by  a  somewhat  onscra- 
pakms  interpretatkm  of  public  law,  became  the 
favarite  idaa^of  the  so-catted  HisloriGal  8«hool. 
fllaiasuMJU  aad  sovereigns  were  easily  led  to  | 
aMtopt  aad  oopport  such  views;  for  was  it  not  a 
that  Getaumy,  great  Genaany,  should 
It  marilinm  power  ?  ForoeBtwnesshe 
ted  straggled  toarards  tte  ssa*boaid  as  tte  plant 
a>wards  tte  light,  and  alw^s  had  ]>eB- 
ttHlo  Beamark  iatesposed  her  proadafaips, 
tte  hold  eagle  of  t{bo  Empire  had  shraak 
Imakteteo  tte  hmaUe  crow  of  tte  Daaebrag. 
Therot  bafoao  the  ^es  of  ambitious  Garmaay, 
Imf  ^e  tee  haiteu,  tte  extensive  coasts,  the 
ayalaat  eities  of  Damnm-k  wkh  tteir  sea-bred 
ipopnialioaa;  tfaaie,  at  the  mouth  of  her  own 
aMghi^jdviara^  h^  the  .graat  seaports  of  Ham- 
te^g  mad  Lahack,  of  Kiel  aad  af  Flensbuig, 
wteh  waco  not  bars,  aad  whoso  flag  vras  baa- 
aaad  ahraad,  ami  poured  the  treaauras  of  distant 
aaatiaaats  tata  their  lap,  whilst  she  saw  with 
«avy  aad  joidoasy  their  increasing  wealth  and 

Nor  was  it  a  amie  dvaaai:  nadoas  dream  not 
ja  vaia,  aad  even  tte  iaiMaite  loaging  of  awa- 
kiag  paalhi  at  the  history  of  races,  produces 
mimh  tenia  agea  on^  aaa  aloaily  and 


tte  eye  of  tte  histasian  aleae  aaa  trase  baok^ 
thair  teit  germ.  Thus  the  OsruMB  ate  did  aat 
ia  vena  think  of  tte  idand  thatlay  so  temftiBgly 
right  at  his  doot,*  and  as  tte  ardent  longing  for 
the  golden  frate  aad  the  genial  sun  of  the  aoolh 
carried  emperor  after  eaqperer  aad  army  ater 
army  .over  the  saow-clad  Alps  iato  Italy's  fertile 
plains,  so  were  noblemen  and  artisans,  renowned 
warriors  and  homble  serfii  seen  to  creas  the  filal 
stream,  the  £yder,  ite  ^'Wteas  termtaas  Im^ftr 
rii  Bmmmi"  to  ssttle  on  tte  green  fields  of  Soulh* 
em  Denmark.  The  wealthy  fscmov  of  ^ol^ 
stein- was  pleased  with  tte  gently  rolling,  fertile 
meadows  of  Schlaswig  and  built  there  his  ma*> 
sive  houses  and  still  grander  stabks,  untiil  the 
fiekls  and  tte  woods,  the  baa^uet-bitU  and  ite 
servants'  rooms  resounded  with  the  broad,  affeo- 
tionate  tegnoge  of  the  North.  The  opuioiit 
merchant  of  tte  Uanse  Towns  teesaw  with  nsvor 
erring  penetration  the  future  gre.atness  of  tte 
wide  Jiarbors  of  Kiel  aad  Fieasburg  and  brsii^hl 
wealth,  energy  aad  wisdom  to  the  towns  of 
Schleswig,  where  the  haughty  alderman  in  his 
council  aad  the  busy  clerk  ia  his  oounting-room^ 
the  s|ttr4y  wagoner  in  the  narrow  streets  and  the 
bold  mariner  from  the  vast  deep  spoke  Germaa 
from  morning  <iU  evening*  Artisans  were  called 
in  and  brought,  with  the  art  and  tte  skill  of  the 
Gtemmn,  his  tongue  also  to  every  hamlet  of 
Schleswig.  Thea  came  the  i^eformatien  and  rer 
plaoed  the  unintelligible  Lp.tin  of  the  monks  hf 
the  newly-formed  language  of  the  great  Luther 
hifluelf,  teachiag  a  new  faith  in  a  new  tongno 
and  spreading  it  all  over  the  duchy,  so  that  Gea- 
man  prayers  were  te^  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  and  around  tte  tenily^altar,  and  tte  word 
of  God  was  preached  far  and  wide  in  the  te- 
Ibrmer's  own  idiom*  Scholars  and  aothoM  fol- 
lowed soon;  pleadiiigs  wei^  held  in  German, 
sentence  was  given  in  German,  govemori  julad 
m  Getiaaa,  aad  teacters  mught  ia  Geffman,.year 
after  year,  eentnry  after  eentuiy,  until  the  idiom 
ted  neariy  coa^ueied  the  country  and  where  for- 
merly Danish  had  beea  the  language  of  the  solr 
omn  council  amembled  ia  Thing,  of  the  judge  oa 
his  bench,  of  the  family  round  tteir  fireside,  it 
now  was  a  forbidden  tongue  and  a  royal  edict 
(1824)  oUowcd  tte  use  of  the  Danish  only  fosuch 
representatives  in  tte  National  Assembly  as  did 
not  know  enough  German  to  make  themselves 
understood  I 

Thus  Schleswig  became  German  in  almost 
all  its  externa^  features,  in  law,  religion  and  in- 
struction; its  trade,  its  coins,  even  its  customs 
and  manners  were  German.  Railroads  contin- 
ued the  conquest  by  connecting  the  duchy,  sep- 
arated as  it  was  only  by  a  small  stream,  more 
eloselystiU  with  Germany  itself  and  gradually 
the  konest  and  affectionate  German  became  thp 
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tnm  mUy  •#  dM  bold  sad  pvood  mtii  of  8dii«»- 
w%,  whoealM  the  Duo  hk  mattar  bat  tlM  Qor^ 
!■■■  hie  biothor,  aad  who  Wokod  to  GopoBlwgoa 
for  tuof  and  iapooto  b«t  to  QoraMay  for  tfao 
light  of  icioiice,  the  benigii  infliMBee  of  the  arts 
aad  the  Meaange  of  the  true  fohh. 

Thia  aileat,  alow  and  gradual  laTaeioB  of  a 
BOW  idaoBA  and  a  now  nationahty  was  the  more 
oa«ly  aeeompliahed  and  reaolted  in  the  more 
oomj^loto  amalgamation  aa  there  waa  in  tmth 
originally  little  difforenoe  of  race  or  tongue. 
Saxony  had  been  the  eradle  of  the  English  peo- 
ple in  oommon  with  the  land  oi  the  Angle  aad 
the  Jute ;  one  dialect  was  originally  spoken  in 
all  the  low  lands  of  Northern  Gennany  and  the 
•joining  iilanda,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Great 
Britain  undentood  and  need  both  Danish  and 
Low-German  with  equal  facility.  Even  the 
geographical  position  of  Denmaiic  facilitated 
such  a  union :  the  peninsula  seoms  to  the  eye  of 
the  casual  observer,  and  is  to  the  geologist,  only  a 
eontinuation  of  Lower  Germany;  the  Eyder 
separates  it  but  little  more  than  for  a  part  of  its 
boundary,  and  whilst  Sweden  and  Norway  have 
a  fonnation  of  thehr  own  and  rear  their  gigantic 
pttea  of  granite  towards  their  orer-threatening 
sky,  Denmark  slopes  gently  down  from  Germar* 
ny's  lofty  mountains  towards  the  blue  ocean. 
Like  Holstein  it  extends  its  IstoI  lands,  mostly 
rich,  fertile  meadows,  to  the  Elbe,  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea,  and  hence  also  shows  the 
same  intimate  connection  with  Germany  in  all 
the  peculiar  features  of  its  national  character. 
Quiet,  because  slowly  moved,  but  earnest,  and 
when  once  roused  never  to  be  bent  from  his  self- 
proposed  aim,  the  inhabitant  of  Schleswig  has 
little  Auiey  or  poesy  in  him,  but  hides  his  deep, 
warm  feelings  under  a  rough,  and  seemingly  sto- 
lid exterior.  Speaking  b«t  slowly  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  timid  hesitation  in  a  harsh  and  moat 
nnmelodious  dialect,  he  shows  stiM  in  what  he 
says  far  more  practical  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment  than  his  more  fively  neigMMrs.  Al- 
though for  ages  accustomed  to  bend  his  neck 
under  the  hard  yoke  oi  the  most  absolute  mon- 
•rchs,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  his  sovereign,  he  is 
not  without  the  old  Saxon  pride  and  dignity,  and 
many  a  bloody  war  «nd  fierce  encounter  has  he 
had  with  too  harsh  n  master  or  too  aibitrary  a 
nder. 

For  a  warlike  race  they  aaa,  the  peo]rfe  of  both 
Sdileswig  and  Ifolstein,  all  peacefol  and  quiet 
as  they  appear  In  the  steady  pursuit  of  their 
rural  occupations;  and  if  they  love  no  longer  to 
rove  over  distant  seas  and  oceans,  to  ride  up  the 
mighty  pven  of  the  contiBent  on  their  prancing 
sea-horses,  and  to  carve  out  for  themselves  king- 
doms and  empires  wherever  the  fair  lands  ami 
jrlch  tnoasures  of  the  weak  Southerner  may  tompt 


them,  they  are  stili  over  fomd  ready  to  aeinolM 
deadly  woapon  and,  from  their  sweet  fields  msd 
placid  lakes  to  niah  forth  into  the  very  mtdat  of 
the  fiereely  raging  buMle.  Watm  friends  of  tfaaa^ 
they  love  and  faithfrU  subjects  of  the  kii^  ihoy 
honor,  they  have  century  alier  century  risen  m 
arms  against  the  foe  abroad  and  the  enemy  in 
their  own  fair  lands.  Powesiul  kings  hsfe  des*- 
paired  to  foree  them  into  aubjectien,  while  youdi- 
ful  leaders^  self-ohosen,  havo  led  them  like  cliil-> 
dren.  Emperors  have  marched  their  ansiea 
against  them  to  return  defeated  and  yet  a  fosr 
kind  words  have  extiaguished  the  fiames  of  Un- 
zing  rebellion.  Bitter  is  their  hatred  of  tho 
enemy,  warm  aad  not  easily  shaken  their  loiw  of 
the  friend.  And  who  has  ever  been  a  dearer 
friend,  a  oMre  beloved  brother  to  them  than  the 
tall,  proud  son  of  Hobtein  ?  With  Imn  they  um 
conneeted  by  a  thousand  ties  of  blood ;  thesamo 
rich  pastares  with  their  sleek  white  heads  of  Eu- 
rope's finest  cattle,  spread  over,  the  lands  of  the 
brothen;  the  same  home-like  houses  with  their 
air  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  all  the  eomfods 
of  abundance  are  scattered  over  the  German 
duchy  of  Holstein  and  the  Danish  duehy  ol 
Schleswig ;  as  friends  and  as  brothers  they  greet 
each  other  across  the  fair  river  Eyder  and  bravo 
on  board  their  far-fomed  vessels  the  same  dan- 
gers, hand-in  hand  and  heart  to  hoart.^  Shall  n 
river  divide  those  whom  one  father,  cme  frith» 
one  tongue  and  one  nature  have  made  brothers  I 
Has  the  old  father  Rhine  loft  Aix.la  Chapetto  tn 
the  Frenchman  or  the  mighty  Danube  been  n 
barrier  against  the  Selavonian  1 

Nor  does  history  say  that  those  whom  natnrOt 
descent  and  fraternal  love  have  united,  should  be 
divided  by  the  wiU  of  the  Great  on  earth  or  the 
dead  letter  of  fading  parehnsents.  Free  bmu  on 
their  own  soil,  owing  aUegianee  to  none  and 
never  enslaved  by  the  sword  of  the  conqneior, 
they  have  entrusted  their  own  rights  to  s^«cho- 
sen  sovereigns  and  from  tiuM  immemorial  the 
duchies  have  said  to  each  other  *^your  master 
shall  be  my  master  and  your  laws  my  laws  !** 
Thus  in  the  great  charter  of  rights  of  the  two 
ooimtries,  {1460)  the  basis  of  all  their  privMogea 
and  the  only  deeisivo  authority  in  the  dispute  of 
last  year.  King  Christian^  of  Denmark,  declaiua 
**  that  the  estates  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  are 
to  remain  forever  and  ever  undivided ;  dv^t  they 
have  of  their  own  firee  will  and  by  their  own  i»» 
herent  right,  without  any  regard  to  his  being  king 
of  Denmark,  chosen  him  for  their  Duke  and 
Count,  and  that  after  his  death  and  whenever  ho 
should  have  but  one  lawful  heir  to  eooceed  him 
on  the  throne  of  Denmarik,  th^  should  have  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  chief,  provided  only  ha 
be  of  the  kin  and  lineage  of  the  deceased.'' 

This  charier  gffon  to  with  aeolomn  oath  bo^ 
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ite  €toM0»  Oenerid  of  the 
rMged  by  ttll  DmembIi  tovatwgM,  0Uee 
of  ChriMMn  of  Ifae  hooie  of  Oktoabarg,  mMt 
MMM  to  thoB  uhI  foarancy  iMrMwieiitrigto. 
Dwir  MvoMigns  wero^oeMoBtaUy  Idngi  of  I>ob- 
1— rlr,  Imt  #My  kaow  thotti  only  as  dukoa  of 
ScMoiWf  ig^HohtoiP ;  tboir  laws  wight  bo  adoplod 
by  tlM  Diet  of  Roeikilde,  bat  they  know  tbem 
only  aa  their  own,  awl  never  was  tax  impoeed, 
iiba«wn  demanded  of  theii  withoat 
•consent  of  their  own  Natienal  Ab^ 
ily  and  the  nndonbted  nndeTstandiag  that  it 
all  to  bo  expended  for  tiieir  own  intereets 
M may,  it  ie  true,  were  the  disputes  and 
tiie  wars  to  whieh  the  ooaifdiGated  right 
:  of  the  Cteman  law  led  subeeqnently ; 
honse  of  CNdenbatg,  divided  into  nnmbeiiesB 
e€  cognates  and  agnatea,  weie  constandy 
M  law  or  at  war,  daaMring  aload  for  dieir  danas 
to  the  eneceesion  or  trying  to  imhslitute  the  right 
of  the  stronger  for  the  power  of  the  law.    Boif- 
ensign  after  soveraigo  had  to  fight  the  batde  over 
again  and  council  after  coaneil  met  to  decide 
the  dnchice  were  to  be  held  ae  a  mili- 
r«  or  m  aiaiple,  or  a  hereditary  fief  <tf  Den* 
Emperors  were  appealed  to  and  popes 
weee  eaUed  apon  to  determine  the  right  of  ihe 
contending  parties ;  royal  edicti  were  issued  and 
nnleaui  protests  entered  against  them,  long  nego* 
tintions  were  carried  en,  and  bloody  wars  were 
fnnght  to  settle  diis  vexed  <ioestion--bnt  in  vain ! 
Tho  laws  of  Denmark  declared  the  duchies  per- 
tiiont  and  inalienable  possessione  of  the  Dan- 
ish crown ;   the  decrees  of  the  Stales  of  the 
dnehiea  eUnmed  for  them  peHbet  independence 
and  m  mors  peannal  union  in  the  feigning  men- 
areh  of  Dnnmaik.    Thas  it  was  when,  after  the 
hieedleas  revolution  of  1<I60^  the  oJd  elective  con- 
wae  ovettumed  and  the  erawn  became 
in  the  OMenbusg.  &fnMMf^  to  which 
dnehieadtd  net  subsciibe.  nor  swear  allegi- 
Thns  it  was  also  in  the  often  quoted  peace 
•f  1790,  when  Sweden,  England  and  France 
agreed  to  gnamntyto  the  erewn  of  Deamaric 
^  that  part  of  the  daefay  of  SeUeewig  which  His 
Danish  Haieety  has  (had  thea)  in  hand/'    Nor 
the  peaceful  relation  between  the  daehies 
Denmark  undismrbed  from  abroad;  pre- 
anas  from  all  sides»  tenth  and  twentieth 
dahMttg  fibuleas  rights  and  satisfied 
with  palsry  suns  paid  as  compeiaation,  and 
pawaifnl  menarehs  of  Sweden  or  Russia,  anx* 
iaas  to  eeeurethe  Sound  and  pacified  oalyby  an 
BsbiUai5  exchange  of  lands  and  seals. 

For  aawhere  pethape  has  the  euvae  of  the  prin- 
ftiple  asi  which  absolute  monarchies  raise  their 
gsrgeensbntftagUesuuctaies,  been  mora  severely 
felt  thaain  the  unlbftnnate  duchies.  Their 
lands,  imai  bf  the  hands  of  Hiefar  fetheie  and 


dearlo  them  by  the  saered  reeelleeiions  of  lo«g 
ages»  were  given  away,  exchanged,  presented 
and  aeeepted  ae  so  aMuy  balee  of  aMrehandise; 
thsir  own  livaa»  the  gift  of  their  God  and  the  hope 
of  their  children«  were  dealt  with  as  the  privals 
property  of  sovereigns  and  princes,  un^  they 
knew  no  kmger  who  was  their  master,  and  when 
Germany  at  last  eaiied  upon  all  her  brave  sons 
and  the  cry  of  Union  and  Idbeitf  came  fipom  the 
oak^ieiests.  of  the  old  motiier-country  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  they  remeaibered  that 
they  too  were  men,  free  born  and  possessing  in* 
alienable  righti:  the  cheeringwordsofferty  mil- 
lions of  brothers  spoke  to  their  hearts  and  foand 
an  echo  thsee  that  drowned  the  voice  of  artifi- 
cial duties^  based  upon  treatieethey  had  not  con- 
tracted and  imposed  by  men  they  had  not  chosen 
to  be  their  mastsrs.  In  Lauenburg,  in  Holsteint 
in  ScUeswig,  the  German  reee  and  demanded  to 
be  tree  oaco  more  and  a  Gennan  oaee  mere* 
Th»  days  of  their  ancient  glory  roee  again  b»ft 
fore  their  eyes :  the  proud  banners  of  the  Danes 
were  again  lowered  belbve  the  liens  oY  SeUee- 
wig and  Holstein,  as  of  old,  when  en  the  |daias 
of  the  Lohheklo,  (1281)  th^  Ibught  tiU  evening 
dusk,  and  "vfetory,  glorious  victory,  crowned  their 
manly  eflbrts ;  the  crowns  of  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  lay  once 
OHire  at  the  feet  of  their  leaders  as  they  did 
after  the  fearful  day  of  Immervad  (1790)  when 
King  Erich  bowed  his  haugh^  head  before  their 
iiivincible  valor;  their  triamphs  over  the  Dit- 
marshes  were  sung  in  many  an  ancient  war- 
song;  their  victories  over  the  Swedes  were  toM 
in  a  huadred  old  legends,  and  gray-haired  men 
woald  relate  the  glorioos  part  they  had.tafcen  in 
the  ftunous  battles  against  the  Emperor. 

But  where  were  now  those  banners  and  flags 
under  whieh  they  had  so  bravely  fought  for  cen- 
turies, those  eternal  symbols  of  all  that  their 
conatry  had  done  and  had  suffered  ?  They  had 
been  taken  from  them  and  their  valiant  sons 
fought  under  the  red  and  white  cross  of  the 
Dane.  Where  were  the  proud  vessels  that  had 
caiTied  their  ehUdian  through  tempest  and  storm, 
over  the  distant  oceans  and  through  their  own 
dnngerous  waters  f  They  sailed  under  Danish 
connnanders  with  the  humiliating  words  "Dansk 
Eiendom,"  (Danish  property,)  past  the  flags  of 
nations  that  had  formeriy  greeted  them  with  re- 
spect and  admiration.  They  listened  vrith  the 
saered  love  of  their  country  in  their  hearts,  to  the 
orator  who  spoke  of  the  lofty  deeds  of  their  aa- 
cestom ;  they  joined  with  enthusiasm  in  the  pa- 
triodc  songs  of  their  poets  who  sang  of  the  fame 
and  the  glory  of  thev  firthers,  and  found  them^ 
selves  commanded  by  Danish  officers,  judged  by 
Danish  judges,  and  ruled  by  Danish  magistrates. 
Their  lart  Amhing  was  taken  from  them  to  AH 
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tlM  tniawm  of  the  kiag  •! tha  !>■»—;  theirotni 
eoina  were  sopenaded  by  the  pe|per«ieBej  of 
the  Denes;  their  ewttechoeto  weee  tf ■— fwrwd  to 
the  ialasd  of  the  Deaee,  end  their  eppeehw  their 
demeade — thm  hemble  preyem  even  were  met 
with  a  eeld  refnaal  er  with  haughty  aceni.  In 
vain  did  thef  heU  meetings  and  adepi  reseki- 
tiens;  in  rain  did  they  plead  tliat  the  kmgs  of 
Denouyrfc  tliemBelveshad  done  ell  in  tlieir  pmver 
le  stienglhen  the  anion  between  the  two  dnehles, 
giving  to  both  one  administration,  onenrniy«  and 
one  oonuaander  in  the  person  of  the  heir  pre- 
anmptiyai  the  dnke  of  Holsteun^ognstenbiiig; 
in  vain  did  they  protest  against  the  attempts  of 
Denmark  to  reeonqaer  their  own  lands,  and  ap- 
peal event  00  oarly  as  18212«  to  the  G^ermnn  I>iet  1^ 
aid  against  the  oppressor,  fiver  since  tlie  Con- 
gnes  of  Vienna,  no  year  passed^by  without  seme 
attempt  of  thedaehies  to  asseit  their  rights  ( their 
papwm  and  tlnee  of  Geiaouuvf  were  fitted  with 
argamenls  and  pleadings ;  paospUets  and  bo^» 
were  wsitten  on  the  vexatious  question ;  disens 
sioas,  k>og  and  aaiwatsdi  were  Budntained  ho» 
twoen  the  Uaivefeities  of  both  cenntriee,  and 
neithsr  warain^B  were  wantiog,  nor  preparalioBs 
omitted*  for  the  war  that  all  felt  must  at  last 
decide.  Already  m  1644  the  States  Genial 
of  the  duefaiee  had  openly  predaimed  tiieir  in- 
tention of  maintaining  and,  if  God's  clemeney 
would  not  prevent  it,  maintaining  with  aword  in 
hand,  that  SeUeewig  and  Hoietaia  were  inde- 
pendent States— ^at  according  to  the  German 
Law  prevailing  among  them,  the  male  line  alone 
eenld  inherit  the  sovereignty  over  thens,  and  that 
the  two  dnehies  were  forever  inseparably  united. 
But  when  in  1846  the  then  reigning  fcii^;  issned 
letters  patent,  determining  the  euceession  in 
SeUeswig  and  Holstein  after  the  Danish  kw, 
**  eo  that  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarehy 
might  not  be.altered,"  when  it  beeamo- evident 
thaa  the  present  king,  Frederick  VII.,  would  dk9 
without  issue  and  the  crown  descend  on  his  fee- 
Us  awi  childlees  uncle,  Ferdinand,  who  himeelf 
iroald  be  sueooeded  by  tlie  female  heirs  of  the 
laet  eeenpaat — then  they  rose  with  one  ery  of 
deep,  general  indignation.  For  they  claimed 
that  no  king  had  a  right  to  determine  the  sucees- 
eion  for  the  duchies,  without  at  least  the  eojment 
of  their  States,  and  that  no  king  could  create  a 
new  Denmaric  with  their  own  lands  as  mere 
provinces.  Their  lamx  a  private  law,  which  no 
eover^gn  could  alter  -wittMut  the  coneent  of  all 
parties  cmicemed,  made  the  male  heim  of  their 
jelf-<chosen  master,  Christianl.,  alone  their dnkee; 
the  duke  of  Holstein- Aogustenborg,  whom  Den- 
mariL  had  already  given  them  as  their  natuml 
protector  and  governor,  was  their  only  righteous 
Jord,  and  him  they  would  chooee  or  none.  Was 
it  fauB>  they  adEed  their  brethren  in  Fnmfcfaith 


her  of  Holstein,  wilh  whom  identily  «f  enos^ 
tengue,  kspo,  and  naiienni  oharawiei  hnd  united 
thsm  for  eesminea,  enouid  take  thenr  Inwi 
Denmnric,  with  wiiem  no  tie  of  htood,  we 
eonelitulion  united  them,  whilet  the  onljr  hond* 
the<pemoBud  uaion^  woidd  ceaee  with  the  oati»e* 
tkm  of  the  male  line  f  Were  thear  ciimeneto  ho 
to  n  Danish  gorener  in  Coponlmgeni 
their  aeldiere  to  bo  comasanded  hy  aDrna* 
ish  general  in  tetbnd,  and  their  pnlpks  te  bo 
filksd  by  Bsinisfew  tanght  m  Danish  seminnriea  t 
Had  they  not  ever  had  tlieir  ow»  Gorman  For» 
eign  OAco,  their  own  Genmaa  Governor,  and 
their  own  German  Supreme  Court  in  Sehleowigl 

The  iatal  month  of  February,  (1848,)  breaght 
here  alao  nataBW  to  a  criaie;  the  Heme,  lo^g 
glimaasring  nnder  ifae  ashos,  btohe  forth  in  a 
bright  Uane,  and  a  few  nmnths  aReiwarde  the 
rear  of  the  cannon  and  the  din  of  battle  wore 
heaid  all  over  the  north  of  Germany. 

For  the  Dane  wae.not  willing  to  lot  Qmrnany 
hnye  his  richest  lande  and  hisfineethaihsm.  Ta 
the  rlaims  of  the  duchies,  he  opposed  daime  net 
less  strong  and  enCMced  by  the  advantage  of  aa- 
taal  poseeesion.  All  Holsssin,  he  neknowledged» 
might  ho  Gennan«half  of  fichleewig  at  leaetwaa 
Danish  no  longer,  but  had  not  he  opened  the 
door  of  his  hospitable  honse  to  the  etnnger  and 
taken  the  foreigner  by  the  hand  with  aU  the 
hearty  kindness  of  the  North  and  bid  him  wnl«- 
come  in  his  own  fair  lands  7  Had  he  warmed  a 
viper  in  hie  boeom  7  It  was  surely,  he  eaid,  a 
poor  reward  for  his  friendship,  now  legaUy  to 
claim  the  very  conntry  thnt  had  fed  tiiem  irhan 
they  were  buagry  and  clad  them  when  ihey  weia 
naked.  For  nine  long  centuries  had  ScUeewig 
been  Danish,  so  truly  so,  that  no  other 
fr<mi  heathen  ages  had  ever  boon  aaea 
and  now  the  Gormaa,  wtho  had  ooam  aaagaest* 
if  not  as  a  beggar,  to  the  rich  pastures  and  fidr 
mm  of  the  Jute,  had  brouglit  hie  tengne  and 
his  custoats.to  the  friendly  neighbor  only  so  driim 
the  children  of  the  eoil  fitmi  their  own  inheri 
tanee.  Did  even  lon^indnlgenee,  the  hoapiftaiity 
of  centuries,  give  him  a  preseriptivie  rif^t  7  liot 
Germany  take  Holstein,  he  eaid,  that  ever 
a  German  province,  a  fief  of  the  Emtpire, 
be  satisfied  with,  robbing  her  weak,  detfsnsaleaa 
neighbo^— but  let  her  not  claim  Schloewig,  that 
always  was  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  Den* 
maric's  crown.  It  is  not  loir  -it  is  not  InwM^ 
And  where  wobM  the  German  arreat  hie  invasaan* 
if  once  allowed  to  crow  the  £yder,  that  naimnl 
boundary  hue,  which  over  eineo  Denmadi  made 
Europe  rsspoct  her  prattdbaaaM>  of  the  Danebrof 
and  the  daring  Norusan  made  his  name  renown*- 
ed  through  all  Christendom,  had  been  the  groat 
bavier  between  his  islo  and  the  caniiMnt  I    in 
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lb*  Bydor,  II«raivk4l«iBnd6d  aneiifBt 
It  tbe  enerMtflniieiit  of  G«r^ 
;faM«tMi«4.  Dmi* 
Ind  hMf  beM  file  gvtfdte  of  tte  B«hie, 
cMtto  of  BlfiMor  atone  h«d  kopt 
tPtttemofthe  Nmtkiii  Ibe  powetimi 
oftiwTvBton.  tf  rile  Mli^  the  aneieet,  ever 
wvitMil  eentnel  on  the  loftj  toweieof  the  Se—d, 
£H«w  wevld  eewi  hie  proudl  efaipe  into  the 
timt  waeh  the  6ermmn  shotee,  tOMt  the  Bal- 
lis  wiMild  heeene  the  bride  of  the  heiharian 
ftvMfaui,  ae  Veniee  had  been  the  betrothed  of  the 
AMatfe.  The  ereae  of  0t.  Aadrew,  that  n^ 
wmi[f  hegatt  t»  thteaten  tiie  creaeent  on  Coa* 
m— fcej>hi*a  atreag  baalieiiat  and  to  eovteM  the 
right  of'  Chroat  Britan  te  tho  fah*  MediteiraneaB, 
aooDclaini  the  wttteraof  Ae  Nordi  aa  her 
nd  by  land  asdbj  aea  oace  moio  fan^e 
weat  e#  fiaropo. 
ikad  iHi»  irere,  they  flanlly  aaked,  the  rebels 
theaHolTea,  aad  what  did  they  demaad  ?  Den- 
yielded  aa  far  aa  she  tvM  by  gMng  np 
whtob  by  lan^oage,  politieal  institu- 
natianal  character,  truly  behmged  to 
and  new  wiahed,  natanJiy,  to  jokt  the 
r,  great  eonlbdemey .  0he  aacriiced  willhigly 
■B  her  anelent,  well-eitablished  rigfata,  sanction- 
ed hy  aeleaui  ^oatlea  and  gnaranciedby  the  Cen- 
«f  Hennn*  0he  offMwd  to  Schleanig  her 
pwwhiaial  gtatea,  left  her  to  nae  whatever 
laagfnage  ahe  pniaired,  granted  her  nil  fairilegee 
carer  eanfaiied  or  asked  Ibr,  and  alhiwed  her  to 
nand  na  aaaoy  repraaentatiTeB  to  the  Nnthmal 
Aaaemhly  na  aU  thereatof  DeMnarit  together. 
■0t  thia  Mora  than  jnal— 4ibera^  and  eren 
?  What  then  had  haonghl  the  aaoorge 
ef  cmi  war  on  tbeir  happy  iaiand  f  They  knew 
Its  thonBDhHian  ef  n  noblemanf  the 
r  Fmdemk  WHKam  of 
toaaianof  the  nen.of  FmttkAnth^  A 
nnd  •  hnagfaty  maa,  the  dake  of  Hoi- 
▲ngnatonhnrgt  had  long  been  nmaoua  to 
hw  dodMnI  doioM  to  the  sneaeeaien  hi 
dnahiea.  A  laigo  nttd  very  wenitby  iand- 
8ehleawig«  ho  wtaa,  thongh  a  dake  bnt 
the  pteanaaptwre  heir  to  both  the  dncb- 
■ndlind  king  keen  acthrehi  aghatingtheland 
i»  pamphleto  and  newspaper  polemics, 
notea  had  been  aent  to  the  eontinen- 
nppealhig  to  them  for  aasielanee  in  se- 
hia  threatened  rights,  promiaea  had  been 
lo  to  the  German  powara  of  fntore  marithne 
aad  no  aaaana  left  naemptoyed  in 
Ua  poritkm  and  bringing  nmttors 
Among  theaaworeakillnl  appeals  to 
of  the  Ftnaaiatt  khig  who  lored 
piny  ihapinaotlor  of  the  paetmided  oppreaaed, 
to  nanovar  by  the  mqittad  iattory  of  anch  an 
^ipeaiiiaft.n#:lna.loatpopnhupity>    Hiithnma 
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was  tottering  and  hia  Bfc  evMi  had  been  hi  daaF> 
ger ;  hia  anbjects  were  rife  for  open  rebellion,  and 
by  hia  wenknesa  nnd  inconaiBtettey  his  bravetroopa 
had  been  eetnpeiled  to  leaye  the  capital  in  div* 
gmee.  Here  waa  a  eanae  now,  apparency  jnat 
and  honorable,  in  which  to  ndso  hknaelf  again 
in  die  eateem  of  hia  people;  here  a  field  where 
his  chaing,  diacontentod  guards  eonld  wipe  ent 
the  stain  on  their  banneia ;  here  waa  finally  an 
oeeaaieB  to  abow  Mmself,  whtUhefeTodaemnch 
to  call  himaelft  the-  aword  and  the  shield  of  al 
Germany,  and  thus  to  secure  his  ambitiouaviewa 
upon  her  Imperial  crown.  He  alao  had  a  dan>- 
ger  to  avert :  with  hia  provineea  in  fermentation, 
his  capital  in  open  rebellion,  his  army bonnd'only 
by  their  nmet  noUe  loyalty,  could  he  allow  ao 
near  a  neighbor  aa  Holstoin  to  proclaim  the  peo* 
pie  aovereign  and  to  raise  a  brand  that  would  at 
once  set  fire  to  afl  hia  poaaearions  t 

A  willing  agent  thersfere  of  Gorman  amfhition^ 
and  aeeing  in  Schleswig'-Holatein  the  cmdio  of  a 
fntore  German  navy,  he  eagcffly  aetsod  ontito 
offer  to  beeome  the  hereof  the  Empire,  andaant 
hia  impotiettt  troopa  at  once  into  Holateiny  will^ 
out  wailing  Ibr  the  orders  oftbe  Diet  at  Franks 
fnrtii,  or  even  condescending  to  give  the  nsnal 
notice  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  invasion  found  Denmark  Ktdb  prepared 
to  defend  heraelf ;  the  administration  of  the  lato 
king  had  been  ruinous,  the  army  ftn^the  sake  ef 
economy  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  the  shipa 
lud  up  in  docks,  or  with  the  exceptien  of  u  sl»- 
^  mnn-^-war,  left  without  rigging  or  erowa, 
the  finanoea  exhausted  and  one*dihpd  of  aB 
her  torritoi^  in  open  rebellion.  Success,  it  lb 
tma,  had  hitherto  accompanied  the  Danish  troopa 
againet  Sehleawig-Holstein,  and  the  towns  ef 
FleariNVg  and  Bchleawig  had  been  easily  reta- 
ken) bnt  now  that  aH  Germany  sent  her  powev- 
M  anniea  against  the  small  insular  kingdom, 
what  could  valor  and  patriotism  aviA  against 
Bocfa  overwhelming  force  ? 

it  was  a  ftur  day  of  Spring,  when  the  Sound 
vaa  filled  with  vessels  of  all  nntiona  that  came 
crawdhig  down  under  tiie  protection  of  the  strong 
walls  of  Copenhagen.  The  king  had  left  hia 
beautifigil  palaee  of  Prederiaksberg  and  come  to 
town  to  eonault  with  his  ministorai  With  care 
on  Ida  brow  and  vexation  in  his  feafures,  he  stood 
on  his  balcony  and  looked  down  upon  the  blue 
waters  before  him,  where  the  Danebrog  floatod 
yet  so  preudly  firom  castle  and  masthead .  There 
lay  his  gignntic  three-deckers,  with  their  prows 
towands  the  ocean,  aa  if  impatient  to  glide  onee 
more  from  the  fettoring  stocka  into  the  deep 
sea, — there  the  sun  played  on  the  brenae  gone 
upon  lk»  wnllaof  the  strong  forts  in  the  Sound, — 
there  too  lay  the  dark  steamera  of  Rnsaia,  a  ttr- 
rible  foree,  and  the  more  terrible,  as  nobody  knew 
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yet  wbo«e  friend  and  whose  foe  the  Slave  wM 
to  be.  His  eye  sought  die  distaot  Swedish  coast 
where  the  brother  of  Seandmavia  Kved,  who 
would  surely  not  leave  him  to  lose  hbfidr  islands 
mnd  fall  a  Tictiiii  to  die  German*s  selSsh  ambi- 
don.  But  there  was  no  energy  in  those  sensnal 
and  sdll  pale  Ups,  in  that  foil,  drooping  chin ; 
dissipation  had  bloated  his  face  and  debauchery 
extinguished  the  fire  of  his  eye.  The  brilliant 
vniform  sat  but  ill  on  his  delMUtated  firame,  and 
the  receding  forehead,  die  glazed  eye,  the  un- 
meaning expression — ^all  gave  evidence  that  a 
wreck  only  was  left  of  Denmark^s  proud  king. 
No  friend  stood  at  his  side  with  useful  counsel  and 
heart-soothing  sympathy ;  for  Frederick  VII.  had 
eubjectB  only,  no  friends.  No  sister  came  to  com- 
fort him,  as  the  greatest  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis 
Pfailippe*s  beloveid  friend,  had  done— the  king  of 
Denmark  had  royal  relations,  but  knew«  not  the 
lore  of  a  brother.  No  wife  was  there  to  smooth 
his  anxious  brow  and  pour  die  balm  of  sweet 
lore  on  his  wounded  heart :  two  fair  and  ioTely 
queens  had  he  bought,  but  like  drooping  flowers 
diat  the  rude  storm  had  wantonly  broken,  they 
had  fled  to  their  beloTed  homes,  gladly  exchang- 
ing a  lofty  throne  for  a  peaceful,  humble  shelter 
under  a  parent's  tender  care.  Willingly  would 
he  have  followed  the  eighth  Henry's  example, 
but  crowns  had  strangely  fallen  in  valne  of  late, 
and  even  sorereigns,  warned  by  the  rising  waves 
of  rebellion,  rememberM  that  they  were  fathers 
also  and  not  monarchs  alone. 

There  was  but  one  man,  whose  noUe  soul  and 
lofty  mind  bade  him  stand  by  the  side  of  his  king 
when  all  others  abandoned  him  and  when  dan- 
ger, fearful  danger,  threatened  his  native  land. 
The  chamberlain's  soft  voice  has  not  reached 
the  king's  ear;  the  folding  doors  open  wide,  and 
with  a  firm  step,  but  self-respecting  reverence  in 
his  whole  manner,  the  head  of  the  great  fomiiy 
of  the  Moltke's,  the  **  noble  count,"  as  the  peo- 
ple call  him,  enters  slowly.  And  a  noble  man 
he  appears,  as  his  powerfol  figure  strides  tfaroiigh 
the  l<Wfky  hall,  and  his  venerable  head  bows  hum- 
bly before  his  royal  master.  The  friend  vi  three 
kings,  the  idol  of  two'  generations,  imposing  in 
his  simple,  quiet  dignity,  and  winning  all  hearts 
by  his  warm,  affectionate  kindness,  he  had  for 
yean  stood  aloof  from  a  court  whose  manuers 
shocked  his  high-toned  principles,  and  from  a 
king  whom  the  loftiest  loyalty  tdone  could  induce 
him  to  honor.  Surrounded  by  a  family  that  al- 
most worshipped  him,  in  the  midst  of  rich  trea- 
sures of  literature  and  works  of  art,  he  had 
hoped  to  spend  a  quiet  and  happy  old  age  in 
befitting  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  But 
his  country  was  in  danger,  his  king  called  and 
there  he  was  once  more  at  his  post,  once  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  on  the  9ltar  of  beloved  Den- 


mark. Hia  DoUev  atnkiag  foataies  tint  appra^ 
hension  hadmariied  but  the  moro  alrengly,  worn 
foM  of  hope  and  confideneeas  his  king^  eye  Ml 
vpoabim;  his esep  grew  firm,  ha  earria^at 
and  his  brighfe,  dark  eye  ahone  btiiiiawtiy 
under  the  golden  lashes  of  ScaadinaiMs  Mr 
son*  Long  was  the  interview  between  the  d^^ 
pending  aenarch  and  the  loyal  subject  t  batilM 
result  was  soon  known  and  hope  and  enthnsiM^ 
revived  onee  flBore  in  all  hearts. 

The  long  deserted  docks  were  again  busy  wtlfc 
a  tbeusand  eaf^r  hands,  and  as  vessel  after  via»- 
sel,  raising  their  tallmasis  and  nnfoiling  the  pMod 
Danebrog  to  the  evening  breeae,  sat  tinmiedettee 
more  on  the  dark  waters  of  the  Sonnd,  shams 
of  joy  and  anticipated  victory  rose  in  the  air  and 
were  teken  by  ship  after  ship  untfl  they  fe«eliod 
the  sister  land,  and  the  d<^  eeho  of  Sweden% 
rock-bound  shore,  sent  them  back  adrossthe  brand 
channel.    Eager  crowds  of  stout  young  Noith- 
men  rushed  to  the  banners  of  Denmark  aiidawec^ 
to  defond  her  against  the  foiddessGenliin;  mer- 
chants and  bankers  oflbred  their  riches,  and  hig)i 
and  low,  young  and  old,  aniionsly  asked  p•^- 
miision  to  contribute  their  mite.    From  -  for  uMl 
near,  from  Italy  and  distant  America,  the  ehil- 
dren  of  the  island  hastened  home  to  join  tlMir 
brethren ;  bear-hunters  left  the  eternal  snow  *af 
Northlands  lofty  mountains,  and  bold  aeaaien 
earae  firom  the  wintty  harbors  of  ice^bemid  Nor- 
way to  help  the  threatened  aister-isle.    A  noUe 
youth,  the  son  of  Norway's  viceroy,  enlisted  na 
a  private  soldier,  and  finding  that  more  yeto«f|ht 
to  be  done,  hastened  home,  appealed  to  the  Nor- 
wegians, in  Storthing  assembled  and  retamed 
with  a  valiant  band  of  brave  warriors,  seen,  alas, 
to  fall  glorioasly  under  the  very  banner  diey  had 
come  to  defend.    For  the  sone  of  Norway  Mt 
themselves  still  the  children  of  Denmask ;  for 
long  centuries  they  had  i>een  one  house  and  one 
family,  and  the  narrow  Sound,  the  wall-known 
sea  was  less  of  a  barrier  between  them,  than  the 
impassable  mountain  ridge  that  separates  thnm 
from  Sweden.    Nor  did  the  third  sister,  old  Soe- 
rige  herself,  withhold  her  warm  sympathy  and 
cordial  friendship  from  her  threatened  neighbor, 
with  whom  common  blood  and  common  interest 
united  her  closely  in  spite  of  the  long  jeslousy 
and  rivalry  that  had  so  often  atrayed  diem  against 
each  other.    Her  fleet  was  h^d  in  readiness,  her 
army  increased,  and  twenty  thousand  men  sent 
into  the  islands  themselves  to  march  against  Ger- 
many as  soon  as  Scandinavia  proper,  Judand, 
should  be  invaded. 

Before,  however,  the  unequal  oontsat  was  be- 
gun, which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  one  of  Eu- 
rope's most  ancient  and  most  honored  kingdoms, 
negotiations  were  opened  at  Hamburg,  the  Di^ 
ish  tro<^  ordered  to  lenuoB  inactive  and  only 
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bloclaMi#  ef  iIm  CUraum  poiti  contiattMl, 
Sttddttsly*  whilst  ramon  of  peaeo  wore  iUing 
ikm  sovlt  of  DMB  with  hright  hopes,  aod  tb* 
Inmpot  huA  cmUod  the  pioss  Daiie*  to  Miomblo 
■Mnd  tho  erofls  of  oar  Sftvioar«  to  eolebrato  thio 
My  day  of  Eastor,  OoMral  Wrangol  fell  upoo 
iko  menwpoeting  Norlhmeii  with  doable  their 
fcfce  and  all  the  odveatagee  of  uaexpeeted  ear- 
pMo.  For  eight  hoars  did  the  fearfal  battle 
f«ge ;  BOW  the  admirable  skill  and  uasurpassod 
iiseipliBe  of  the  Pfossiaos  would  earry  them  into 
iIm  Tory  midst  of  the  enemy ;  now  the  feariem 
hpa^ery  and  almost  sacred  enthusiasm  of  the 
woald  gain  the  day.  Here  the  mild  spring 
fell  opon  the  brilliant  accoutrements  of  the 
regimenli ;  there  a  pasnag  cloud  would 
the  stera  features  of  the  Norwegians, 
an,  with  cool  cootempt  of  death,  they  allowed 
the  FrasMaa  troops  to  approach  closely,  then 
trad  and  suddenly  rushed  Ibrth,  smashiag  with 
Iho  hati-eods  of  dwir  rifles  the  bright  helmets 
af  the  ratreatiag  guards.  It  was  a  tremen- 
doaa  ooafliet,  and  as  the  mantle  of  oTening 
Ml  oa  the  bhiody  battle-field  with  its  sad  ruins 
wmA  paJo  oorpses,  the  Germans  sank  exhausted 
to  the  ground,  whilst  the  Danes  retreated  with 
asanding  trampet  and  waving  banners  across  a 
aoMll  ana  of  the  sea  to  the  island  of  Aken,  ua- 
•aaquered  and  uamolestsd. 

There,  upon  a  steep,  wild  eminence,  lay  the 
•id  castle  of  Sonderborg,  its  walls  bristling  with 
caaaoo,  its  windows  waUed  up,  and  a  thousand 
loophalss  threatening  ileath  to  the  daring  inva- 
der. A  line  of  formidable  batteries  protected 
the  coast,  against  which  the  breakers  rose  with 
their  white  crests  as  if  they  too  promised  to  raise 
ifao  dark  rooks  uademeatb  in  defence  of  their  be- 
loved island.  Long,  black  vessels  are  anchored 
ia  the  ehaaael  itselA  and  so  covered  as  to  admit 
the  passage  of  troops  and  artillery;  but  a  few 
momants  would  suffice  to  free  them  again  and 
Is  bring  the  fire  of  their  long  guns  to  bear  on 
the  o|qpoeite  coast.  Deep  ditches,  high,  smooth 
walls  and  impenetrable  palisades  defend  the  ap- 
ppoach  to  the  bridge,  and  blockhouses,  with  guns 
o»  their  roofe  and  permanent  garrisons  within, 
promise,  at  the  last  extremity,  a  successful  re- 
aistance.  But  where  are  the  smiling  fields  and 
owoot  meadows  that  used  to  charm  even  the 
traveller  from  distant  lands  and  happier  climes  ? 
Where  the  neat,  snug  houses  with  their  bright 
windows  and  tidy  out-bnildings  ?  Bayonets  glit- 
ter aader  the  canopy  of  the  venerable  beech  trees, 
and  gans  threaten  behind  the  blackened  walls  of 
mined  maasioas.  And  high  over  the  deserted 
villags  church  rise  the  tall  masts  of  the  corvette 
that  lias  ia  the  shady  little  harbor  close  to  the  old 
palaee,  and  half  a  doaen  gun-boats  rise  slowly 
with,  the  long  swell  that  aloae  batrays  the  n^ar 


But  farther  out  two  low,  mysterious  ves« 
sols,  without  mast  or  rigging,  are  seea  gently  gU<* 
ding  down  towards  the  batteries  on  shore.  Two 
high  walls  of  sand  bags  protect  their  bulwarks* 
and  long  rows  of  gigantic  rifles  are  ranged  withiat 
They  are  Denmark's  great,  secret  weapon,  tbo 
Espingole;  that  fearful  instrument  of  death* 
which  sends  forty  shots  in  less  than  two  minutes 
to  a  distance  of  600  yards  with  never  erring  pre- 
cision. 

Farther  inland  long  whits  rows  of  gay  tents 
stretch  along  the  edge  of  beautiful,  old  forests  i 
there  the  neighing  of  horses  betrays  the  heavy 
dragoon  in  his  brilliant,  red  uniform ;  here  the 
ancient  banner  of  Norway  and  the  stem,  solemn 
air  of  the  men,  indicate  the  sharp-shooter  of  Ber- 
gen, whilst  close  by  his  side  the  merry  laugh  and 
incewant  chattering  speak  of  the  livelier  nature 
of  the  Schleswig  soldier. 

Leaving  the  head-quarters  of  the  Danish  army 
and  crossing  another  arm  of  the  sea,  we  ap« 
proach  the  island  of  Fuhnen,  where  the  brava 
Swedes  are  encamped.  There  floats  the  proud 
banner  that  sent  terror  intp  the  hearts  of  the 
great  Cxar  of  Russia;  there  is  the  blue  and  yel* 
low  flag  that  bold'Charies  made  even  the  savage 
Turk  respect;  there  are  the  three  crowns  of  old 
Soerige,  that  brought  victory  to  the  stranger  and 
comfort  to  the  Protestant,  when  Gustavus  Adol« 
phus,  than  whom  history  knows  no  nobler  king, 
gave  up  his  life  on  Lutsen^s  bloody  plains  for  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty.  And  how  the  Danes 
left  their  fields  and  their  houses  to  welcome  once 
more  the  stem  but  warm-hearted  brother!  How 
merrily  their  church  bells  rang  and  their  gay  flags 
waved,  bow  hear(ily  their  chcem  rose  and  their 
hands  pressed  the  hand  of  the  stranger  when  he 
at  last  came  !  For  miles  and  miles  eager  crowds 
stood  anxiously  waiting  to  grasp  his  hand  and 
bid  him  welcome  to  their  own  sweet  home.  And 
the  Swede  looked  around  him  and  when  the 
**  God  with  you !"  of  his  native  land  fell  upon 
his  ear  and  touched  his  throbbing  heart  he  would 
turn  aside  to  hide  the  falling  tear,  and  with  si- 
lent joy  pross  the  l^rother  to  his  bosom.  And 
when  he  followed  him  under  his  humble  roof  and 
the  feeble,  old  patriarch  rose  from  his  seat  of 
honor  in  the  chimney-comer,  shading  his  weak, 
old  eyes  to  read  in  ,the  stranger's  features  the 
common  blood  and  common  faith,  the  bold  sol- 
dier knelt  down  and,  after  bis  country's  usage, 
kissed  the  trembling  hand  that  bade  him  wel- 
come and  asked  for  his  **  father's"  blessing.  For 
the  Swede  has  still  a  God,  the  God  of  his  fore- 
fathers, whom  he  has  learned  to  love  in  the 
solemn  loneliness  of  his  ever-silent,  snow-cov- 
ered mountains  and  on  the  deep  dark  waters  of 
his  mysterious,  granite-bound  lakes.  And  when 
the  fiahbath-moming  breaks,  the  trampet  sounds 
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uul  the  rail  of  the  drem  paMM  from  rfcioMBt  to 
rogiiDOiit;  b«t  not  •  word  »  hoard  mod  not  a 
command  is  grren,  no  deadly  rifle  is  shouldered, 
no  prancing  hone  ia  mounted.  Silent,  eoUccted, 
with  graTo  but  cheerful  mien,  the  bold  aoldiert 
aaaemble  in  the  wide  court-yard  of  the  old  cattle 
or  on  the  gay  green-sward  before  the  iTy-coT- 
oied  chapel.  Dark  and  heaTy  clouds  hang  over 
the  solemn  scene,  as  the  officers  take  off  their 
plumed  hats  and  the  long  lines  of  brave  old  gren- 
adiers doff  their  tall  bear^skin  caps.  Down 
they  kneel,  their  eyes  to  the  ground,  their  hearts 
ttinied  up  to  their  Father  in  Heaven,  and  from 
a  thousand  lips  is  heard  the  sacred  chant ;  **  a 
tower  of  strength  is  the  Lord !"  As  they  rise 
again,  the  chaplain  of  each  regiment  steps  forth 
in  his  simple  gown,  and  as  he  speaks  of  the*God 
of  peace  whom  they  are  to  implore  for  aid  in 
conquering  peace  by  the  valor  of  their  arms,  as 
be  tells  them  that  the  glory  of  victory  and  the 
splendor  of  triumph  are  like  the  poor  light  of 
man,  darkened  by  a  single  ray  of  the  sun,  the 
dark  clouds  part,  the  deep  blue  ether  smiles  once 
more  upon  them  and  the  sun  himself  plays  with 
his  golden  radiance  around  the  silver-crowned 
head  of  the  pious  servant  of  the  Lord.  Nor  is 
it  the  Sabbath  alone  that  reminds  them  of  their 
God.  At  home  or  abroad,  in  garrison  or  on  the 
march,  in  peace  or  before  the  bloody  battle,  as 
soon  as  the  first  faint  dawn  rises  on  the  distant 
horison,  squad  meets  at  the  side  of  squad,  and 
the  sergeant  reverently  laying  aside  his  sword, 
uncovers  his  head,  and  with  a  low  and  hum- 
ble voice  repeats  a  short  prayer;  then  all  unite  in 
a  hymn  and  a  loud  **  God  save  the  king  !'*  pass- 
ing along  the  line  and  taken  up  by  regiment 
after  regiment,  gives  the  sign  for  the  resumption 
of  the  march.  But  behind  the  hedges  and  widls, 
kneeling  down  in  the  shade  of  lofty  trees  or  stand- 
ing with  folded  hands,  side  by  side,  the  Danish 
peasants  listen  to  the  impressive  sounds  and  in- 
voke the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on  their  beloved 
brethren.  And  when  on  the  day  of  the  Lord  their 
dear  wives  and  sweet  children  have  heard  their 
own  priests'  kind  words  andhave  prayed  for  their 
king  and  their  land,  an  old  white-haired  Dane 
might  be  seen  slowly  to  rise  and,  looking  for  sup- 
port in  the  eyes  of  the  friends  around  him,  say 
to  the  priest  in  his  pulpit,  **  Father,  wouldst  thou 
not  also  pray  for  the  Swede  ?" 

But  it  was  not  to  her  land  troops  alone  that 
Denmark  looked  for  support  in  her  danger.  Had 
not  her  brave  sons  ever  been  renowned  for  their 
glorious  deeds  on  {he  decks  of  their  noble  ves- 
sels ?  Had  not  the  Danebrog  floated  triumphandy 
over  the  cold  waters  of  the  north  and  the  fair 
Mediterranean,  long  ere  the  cross  of  St.  George 
was  known  upon  the  ocean?  It  is  true,  her  fleet 
had  been  burnt  in  her  own  harbor  and  her  ships 


were  laid  up;  but  still  she  had  a  navy  yet»  and 
fearful  were  the  curses  heaped  by  the  Germaa 
upon  the  bead  of  the  young  midshipman  whp^ 
with  a  handful  of  men,  held  a  proud  Hanse  Towo 
in  terror  and  cruising  indefatigably  up  and  dowa» 
sent  one  rich  prise  after  another  to  cheer  tbo 
hearts  of  his  friends  at  home.  Vessel  after  ve** 
sol  was  thus  brought  in*  and  a  stately  fleet  they 
looked  as  they  lay  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Sound,  close  to  the  old  fort  near  the  city ;  bnt 
sad  were  the  hearts  of  the  poor  prisoners  who 
filled  the  hulks  of  the  gigantic  men  of  war  and 
thence  aaw  the  Danish  flag  from  mumj  a  beaati- 
ful  ship  they  had  known  in  their  own  sweet 
home. 

But  if  Germany  deplored  having  not  a  single 
armed  vessel  and  chafed  in  her  helpless»  dia- 
graceliil  p<Mition»  she  saw  her  troops  do  honor  to 
then*  great  country.  Town  after  town  fell  into 
their  hands ;  all  Schleswig  was  in  their  posses* 
sion,  and  their  bold,  old  general,  the  fierce  but 
brave  Wrangel,  hesitated  not  to  advance  even 
into  Jutland  proper.  Then  it  was  that  diplo- 
matic negotiations  were  opened  once  more ;  Den- 
mark engaged  the  aid  and  mediation  of  Swe- 
den and  a]^>ealed  to  Russia's  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  the  Baltic*  and  to  her  old  hostili^ 
against  Germany.  A  Russian  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  a  son  of  the  Caar,  appeared  near 
the  Danish  Islands,  strong  remonstrances  came 
from  Stockholm  to  the  courts  at  Berlin  and  the 
assembly  at  Frankfiirth,  and  England  also  claim- 
ed her  light  of  intervention  as  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  1720. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  had  continued  with 
undiminished  bitterness  and  varying  success.  In 
small  skirmishes  and  bold  attacks  the  Danes  were 
rarely  unsuccessful ;  in  larger  battles  German  gal- 
lantry and  Prussian  discipline  remained  trium- 
phant. Thus  at  the  famous  battle  of  DuppeL 
A  long  interruption  of  hostilities  and  plansihln 
reports  of  a  truce  had  lulled  to  sleep  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Danes.  It  was  a  warm  sumai^er- 
moming,  not  a  breath  stirring  and  only  the  bees 
and  the  birds  gave  life  to  the  silent  landscapa. 
Here  and  there  the  Danish  riflemen  lay  laxily 
slumbering  in  the  high  grass  and  even  the  horses 
of  their  brave  dragoons  neglected  the  rich  paa- 
ture  around  them.  In  the  camp  a  few  sentinels 
were  drowsily  walking  up  and  down,  and  now 
and  then  a  face  would  appear  at  the  opening  of 
a  tent,  and  quickly  withdraw  fttmi  the  scorching 
blaae  of  the  sun.  In  the  Prussian  camp  all  was 
life  and  animation ;  early  in  the  morning  the  bu- 
gle had  sounded  and  the  drum  had  been  beaten 
to  appel;  a  grand  review  was  to  be heldin honor 
of  the  birthday  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  were  to  bo 
displayed  to  do  honor  to  the  old  king  whoso 
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troops  wore  faetoiglitiag  for  the  cause  of  their 
fomnioii  fatherland.    The  sun  shone  brilliandy 
npon  the  bright  helmets  and  shining  enirasses  of 
the  Pmssian  troops  as,  with  admirable  and  an- 
fUterisg  precision,  regiment  after  regiment  fell 
ktto  line  and   nnfolded  its  ball-riddied    flags. 
On  the  left  wing  heavy  well-mounted  dragoons 
and  daahing  light  hussars  vied  with  each  other 
in  fine  mettled  horses  and  gorgeous  uniforms, 
whilst  on  the  right  cannon  was  ranged  near  can- 
non and  the  dark  masses  of  justly-feared  sharp- 
shooters followed  the  clear,  piercing  call  of  their 
bugles.     There  were  the  magnificent  guards,  the 
pet  of  Prussia's  pomp-loving  king,  there  the  un- 
surpassed cavalry  of  Hanover,  and  when  the  old 
hero  of  many  a  battle,  the  Wende  Wrangel, 
covered  with  orders  and  decorations,  the  veteran 
chief,  Halkett,  the  Hanoverian  general,  at  his 
side,  and  their  brilliaut  staffs,  passed  down  the 
Ifaie,  and  one  band  of  music  after  another  took 
vp  the  martial  air  of  triumph,  and  banner  after 
banner  was  lowered  to  do  honor  to  the  great 
eommander,  then  that  feeling  of  enthusiasm, 
Aat  conviction  of  victory  which  makes  armies 
dmoat  invincible,  animated  all  hearts  and  filled 
iH  minds.    As  if  to  fan  the  fire  into  bright  flames 
a  Kgfat  breeze  arose,  unfolding  the  proud  ban- 
itors  that  had  triumphantly  been  borne  in  many  a 
Heree  battle  and  carrying  the  strains  of  their 
soul-sdrring  music  far  over  land  and  sea;  their 
horses  pawed  the  groond  with  impatience,  their 
hands  sought  the  deadly  rifle  or  grasped  more 
irmly  the  sword  and  one  thought  passed  from 
mind  to  mind :  oh,  that  we  could  even  now  go 
into  battle  \    And  suddenly  the  old  general  ap- 
pears again  before  them  and  without  a  word  of 
sxplaaation,  merely  pointing  out  to  them  the 
camp  of  the  Danes,  gives  the  command  of  march ! 
and  fike  an  avalanche  from  lofty  Alps  the  whole 
army  rushes  down  upon  die  unsuspecting  enemy ! 
Light  hnsaam  dash  ahead,  widi  their  fleet  horses 
over  ditches  and   hedges,  jHcking  off  sentinel 
itfter  sentinel ;  the  infantry  fjftllows  in  quick  step, 
not  a  man  beyond  die  line  and  still  die  whole  ad- 
viadng  in  admirable  order;  the  enemy  must 
give  way,  there  is  no  resisting  such  an  attaek. 
And  now  the  ranks  open  here  and  there,  and  in 
the  dark  gnlf  between  them    the  threatening 
months  of  cannon  appear  and,  as  the  men  fall 
baUk,  vomit  streams  of  fire  and  send  death  and 
destiuction  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.    How 
merrily  the  shells  and  shrapnels  leap  right  into 
ib»  midst  of  a  forming  battalion,  and  bursting 
into  a  hundred  sparkling  fire-balls,  scatter  the 
frightened  troops!   How  gracefully  the  large. 
Mack  ball  dances  along  the  green  turf;  rebound- 
ing from  knoll  to  knoM  until  it  reaches  die  very 
spot  at  which  it  was  pointed !    In  vain  does  the 
stoemy  rally  his  troops  from  time  to  dme;  as  the 


swollen  stream  carries  the  fdlen  tree  and  heavy 
rock  along  with  it  in  its  foaming  waters,  so  does 
the  German  army  pass  over  square  after  square 
and  force  every  line  that  the  brave  Danes  oppose 
to  their  impetuous  adversaries.  Now  they  fall 
back  into  the  old  forest  near  the  sandy  shores  of 
the  channel;  die  noble  old  beech-trees,  Den- 
mark's pride,  shelter  them  behind  their  gigande 
trunks  and  refresh  them  with  the  cool  shade  of 
their  thick,  impenetrable  canopy.  But  in  vain ! 
Prussian  sharp-shooters  scatter  themselves  along 
the  flanks  and  pick  their  men  with  unerring  rifles 
from  behind  the  trees ;  they  must  abandon  the 
forest  and  retreat  towards  the  sloping  coast.  The 
enemy  follows ;  but  as  the  gKttering  helmets  ap- 
pear from  under  the  dark  shade  of  the  wood  and 
the  Prussian  eagle  is  seen  on  its  edge,  the  Danish 
gun-boats  pour  a  galling  fire  upon  them  and  im- 
mense shells,  from  the  island  of  Alsen,  passing 
as  if  endowed  with  instinct,  high  over  the  heads 
of  the  children  of  the  soil,  strike  terror  into  the 
German  columns.  The  earth  trembles.  New 
brigades,  hasdiy  collected,  approach  to  snpport 
their  Danish  brethren.  Regiment  after  regiment 
marches  up,  presenting  but  a  small  front  to  avoid 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  when  under  the  shelter  of 
their  own  gun-boats  and  batteries,  suddenly  un- 
fold from  behind  and  display  their  imposing 
forces  in  brilliant  array.  Four  hours  did  the 
fearful  struggle  continue;  with  admirable  par 
tience  did  the  troops  stand  firm,  exposed  to  Gen- 
eral Wrangel's  deadly  fire ;  three  dmes  did  the 
Danes  kill  every  man  and  every  horse  of  some 
of  the  Prussian  batteries  until  dismounted  lan- 
cers, with  feariess  courage,  dragged  the  disabled 
guns  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  At  last — 
the  evening  shades  began  already  to  fall — an 
officer  is  seen  dashing  up  the  steep  hill  on  which 
the  Danish  guards  are  impadendy  waidng  the 
order  to  prove  once  more  their  well-earned  re- 
nown. **Are  your  bayonets  sharp,  children,'* 
he  asks,  and  a  loud  hurrah !  from  a  thousand  ea- 
ger, brave  soldiers,  drowns  his  command.  How 
madly  they  rush  down  into  the  plain,  and  with 
bayonets  fixed,  and  stem  passion  in  their  bronzed 
features,  pass  over  hedges  and  ditches !  There 
is  no  withstanding  such  an  attack.  Half  an  hour 
passes  and  the  town  of  Duppel  is  retaken ;  one 
moment  the  Prassians  stand  and  the  next  they 
are  seen  in  wild  confusion,  hastening  in  large 
masses  up  the  hill  in  their  rear,  to  fall  back  up6n 
the  main  body  of  their  army.  Burning  houses 
and  blazing  haystacks  shed  a  fearful  light  upon 
the  sad  spectacle— dark  night  covering  here  one 
portion  of  the  batde-field  whilst  there  a  brilliant 
iiluminadon  exhibits  a  scene  of  carnage  and  ter- 
ror. Now  the  terrible  Espingoles  are  heard  to 
explode  with  nervous  quickness,  whilst  the  long 
rolling  fire  of  platoon  after  platoon  forms  a  con- 
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•tut  a«coinp«oin#Btt  vtttil  JMt  u  tlM  taa  Mie« 
mors  ftppeuv  between  tbe  deep  Uiick  curtain  of 
nf>proAching  teaipeet*eloucls  and  tbe  homon,  tbe 
retreating  maMeeof  tbe  Oerman  army  witbtbeir 
baanen  in  rage  and  their  ranke  in  dieorder  are 
•een  moTing  along  tbe  outline  of  the  long  ridge 
of  hills,  erery  figure  and  gun  marked  with  mngie 
dietinftneet  on  tbe  golden,  illuminated  back- 
ground* 

WhereTor  they  met,  in  their  frequent  tkimieh- 
ee,  in  short  but  fierce  engageroenti  or  in  treroen* 
dous  battle,  the  Danes  showed  a  steady,  bold  and 
true  courage ;  their  brilliant  chai^ges  with  tbe  ba- 
yonet even  the  Oerman  general  mentioned  in  hii 
bnlletins  with  admiration ;  tbe  fire  of  tbe  gunboats 
Was  terrible,  and  their  light  dragoons  on  their 
•acelient  horses  unsurpassed  in  sudden  onsets, 
or  soceessfttl  pursuit  of  fugitives ;  Norwegians 
and  Swedes  vied  with  each  other  in  daring  feats 
and  undaunted  bravery.  Nor  were  their  noble 
seamen  inactive.  All  the  ports  of  Prussia  were 
blockaded;  remels,  richly  laden  vessels,  were 
tut  out  from  among  a  hundred  forsign  ships  in 
the  very  harbors  of  Hamburg  and  fortified  Stral- 
iand,  until  the  commerce  of  Prussia  was  ruined, 
imd  the  Haase  Towns  bitterly  repented  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  war. 

When  therefore  in  June  Denmark  offered  once 
more  to  negotiate  and  England  to  mediate,  pub- 
lic ofHuion  in  Germany  compelled  the  Diet,  in 
Frankfurth  assembled,  to  authoriie  Prussia  to 
conclude  a  truce,  that  might  serve  as  a  basis  for 
a  future  treaty  of  peace.  The  representatives 
of  the  three  powers  met  first  at  London,  then  at 
the  small  Swedish  town  of  Malmoe,  and  a  truce 
of  three  months  was  readily  agreed  upon,  the 
main  difficulty  being  only  in  tiie  provisional  form 
•f  government  for  the  two  duchies.  Germany 
insisted  upon  tbe  continuation  of  the  present 
board  of  regents.  Denmark  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge an  administration  appointed  by,  and  con- 
sisting of  rebels,  until  a  mixed  board,  selected  by 
tbe  two  belligerent  powers,  conciliated  both  par- 
ties* The  sudden  aad  iaexplicable  refusal  of 
the  veteran-commander.  General  Wrangel,  well- 
aigh  destroyed  the  work  of  months  and  the  hopes 
of  all  the  continent.  Unwilling  to  give  up  the 
favorable  position  of  his  army  and  much  more  to 
dismiss  his  troops,  displeased  with  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  and  doubtless  supported  l>y 
hit  own  king,  he  refused  to  ratify  the  articles 
under  the  pretence  that  the  signature  of  the  Vicar 
•/  the  German  Empire  was  not  affixed  to  the 
treaty.  A  gilBator  danger  for  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope aroee^with  the  equally  sadden,  patriotic  ox- 
^tatioaof  the  Paritameat  ia  Fraakfiurth,  which 
also  at  first  refused  to  graat  their  coasent  to  a 
treaty  in  their  eyes  disgracefal  to  the  honor  aad 
the  armies  of  Gonaa^y.    A  waek'aoobor  roAoc- 


^a,  aided  by  the  knld  aUd'dMemiiaafe  expiaa« 
stoa  of  the  win  of  the  pfk>ple,  sufficed  howovar 
to  convince  both  the  Diet  aad  their  gtoatcaptawii 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  such  a  policy.  The  uraatf 
was,  with  few  and  slight  modiieatioas,  rfttifiad 
ia  Aagust;  Schleswig  breathed  once  more  freely 
as  tbe  last  German  soldier  passed  over  tlie  froa-* 
tier,  and  the  crewa  of  a  hundred  vessels  joyAillf 
threw  out  their  sails  to  the  welcome  breeae  as  they 
left  the  long-dosed  harbors  of  Prussia*  With 
shouts  of  exultation  and  thankful  heartss  the 
sons  of  Schleswig  unfolded  again  their  own  proad 
flag  and  took  possession  of  their  beloved  fiitber* 
land,  whilst  the  quays  aad  wharves  of  every  port 
on  the  Germ  aa  coast  were  filled  with  eager  crowds 
watching  anxiously  for  the  released  vessels  that 
were  to  bring  back  to  their  own  hearths  aad  dear 
kindred  thoee  who  had  suffiBred  in  long  aad  pala* 
All  captivity. 

But  it  was  a  truce  only,  and  all  felt  that  tho 
first  soft  breeses  of  returning  spring  would  bring 
war,  fearftil  war,  once  more  to  the  islaads  af 
Denmark.  The  long  Northern  winter,  it  ietmo^ 
would  now  avail  nothing  to  the  Germaa  whO» 
otherwise,  might  have  marched  his  foruridabia 
armies  across  die  firoaen  channels  into  fkiB  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  but,  in  exchange,  it  gava 
bim  time  to  build  a  fleet  aad  to  form  a  aavy  of  hie 
owa.  No  momeat  was  to  be  loot  oa  the  pvn-  of 
Denmark,  aad  with  an  enthasiasm  which  he  oaly 
feels  whom  Fate  calls  upoa  to  defend  his  heartll 
and  his  ahar,  with  a  patriotism  worthy  of  tha 
most  brilliant  success,  every  measure  was  takaa 
and  every  sacrifice  made  to  prepare  for  the  ina* 
pending  conflict.  Men«of^war  WMO  rigged,  ma»* 
ned  and  carsfoliy  fitted  out ;  troops  were  loviedt 
sailors  were  calied  home  from  abroad*  foiaigA 
officers  invited  by  geaereue  promises,  riiemaa 
from  Norway  cidled  upon  to  assist  their  brethrea, 
and  contributions  poured  in  from  all  sides.  Tha 
expenses  of  Government  wereredaoed,  personal 
sacrifices  made  by  aU  tho  officers  of 'thekiag» 
dom,  aad  loaas  of  several  miUions  cotiaclad* 
The  king,  taking,  from  indolence  or  habitual 
prefisrence  to  sensual  pleasures,  but  litde  pait  ia 
official  business,  tlie  whole  burden  foU  upon  tha 
aewly  fonaed  Cabiaet  with  Count  Moltlce  at  ita 
head.  But  wooders  were  doae;  a  navy 
created  as  if  by  magic  an  admirable  army 
sent  into  the  field  ia  a  few  months,  and  hope  re* 
vived  in  every  heart  Relying  with  confideaea 
upon  the  well-tried  gallantry  of  their  troops  aad 
the  far*fomed  excellence  of  their  bold  smtora,  Aa 
Danes  counted  stUl  mora  upon  tfie  iatemai  dia- 
seaoioneof  Ckrmaay,  whoee  great  powers,  Phia» 
sia  aad  Austria,  they  hoped  would  sooa  find  suf- 
ficient employment  for  their  armies  at  homo* 
Nor  did  they  forget  to  ihraw  hope  fimn  that  ha» 
■JHatiagi  bttt  pawarfol  sum^ort  which 
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Ihiir  toa»tiiw>     If  |Nmid  Bngbuid**  nafiwini 
dabt  wa«  Mia  of  her  nuMli  tiay«,  htd  act  Dea- 

lik»  little  Rbod^  of  old,  her  famoue  Sound- 
•iraage»  yeaatioae  datiM  tka  leyied 
of  etarj  tomoI,  aader  ^whatever  flag  it  tailed, 

pmmni  tbe  great  Belt,  tbe  Scbleewig-Hol- 

eaaal,  or  Ibt  river  Elbe  in  her  duchy  of 
LaoeabuTf  I  And  were  aot  these  Terj  dotiei 
|iMged  as  ■eearily  for  a  natioBel  debt  of  thirty- 
■avea  aMMioas,  tbaf  aibrdiag  her  ia  tbe  iaterett 
of  ber  ciaditore  a  stroager  fv^porttbaa  all  the 
afgaaieate  of  iateraatioaal  law  ? 

JBat  OaraMay  alee,  basy  a§ebe  was  and  sorely 
ttoabled  with  ber  own  affairs,  wm  not  idle*  A 
cmdoa  of  treo|M  was  drawa  all  along  tbe  boun- 
dary liae  of  Jtttlaad ;  tbe  lands  of  Bcbleswig, 
witb  tbe  iioworfttl  fortress  of  Aendsbaiig  in  tbe 
eeatre,  were  strongly  garrisoned  and  fresh  troops 
Md  ia  readiness  to  mareb  tbe  very  day  the  truce 
abaaU  expire*  But  mote  eaergy  still  was  showa 
la  sba  aieaciea  of  a  Geraiaa  navy*  Tbe  favor- 
ite idea  of  all  GersMny  for  years,  this  sebease 
bad  usee  witb  aaboanded  entbuBiasm  and  warn 
eympalby  at  hoBBo  and  abroad^  whenever  tbe 
Oeiiaaa  toagae  was  epebea.  Tbe  neb  pveviB- 
eas  viad  with  oath  other  ia  magniieenl  donatioos, 
and  few  days  passed  in  tbe  Assembly  of  Fraak- 
laitk  that  tbe  waUs  of  St*  Paal  did  not  echo  the 
load  shouts  with  which  eontribations  fnMu  dia- 
taat  lands  weia  invariably  received.  Ia  Kiel  a 
naval  eebool  was  established  and  tbe  Germaa^s 
baart  boat  high  as  be  saw  tbe  flrst  yoaag  mari- 
of  bis  owa  Mood  proudly  step  the  deck  of  a 
veasel ;  Biaaian  armed  the  fiaest  ef  ber 

ships,  Labesk  proparsd  gan-4H>ats  of  fomi- 
daMastiangtb,  Hambai^  bad  berilotiUaof  armed 
aieaaMia,  Stelin  boaated  ef  ber  well  drilled  bat- 
talMi  of  maiittsst  aad  tbeta  wae  not  a  harbor,  a 
bay,  or  tbasteaUescialet  abmg  tbe  low  shoreeof 
the  Baitie,  wbese  a  gnn-boat  or  a  schooaermigbt 
aacbe  seen  gradaally  ristag  on  tbe  stocks*  No- 
ytiatieas  weta  opeaed  to  parebase  steameia  of 
fanifia  powers  and  English  companies,  and  to 
aniiat  aa^  eftccwi  of  tbe  maritaae  aatioas  of 
Sarepe  aad  even  distant  AoMriea. 

AU  bisse  measures  were  aecompaaied  by  other 
less  etrikiag,  but  perhaps  all  the  more  impna- 
a»«o  demouetiaUene.  Pamphlets  and  books  in- 
aaaMrable.were  pablisbod,  aboaadiag  with  Ger- 
nuui  eraditioa  and  paesienate  pleading  oa  tbe 
part  of  tbe  I>aaes ;  tbe  history  of  the  duchies 
was  sfudmd  witb  uatiriag  seal  bat  to  complicate 
tbe  ^aestion,  and  bamaa  iageaaity  taxed  to  i« 
attermeet  ta  iavent  new  ai^imfinis  bat  to  see 
them  ^pMckly  refated  by  tbe  equally  ingeaians 
adversary.  Tbe  Statas-Geaeral  of  Srbleawig 
taU  Iba  Viaar  ef  Qennany  that  Hoktein  coaM 


Empire  marched  in  arms  against  them,  and  two 
tbonsaad  bigb-borB  ladies  of  tbe  ducfaiea  appealed 
to  England's  fair  queen  for  assistance.  Proposi- 
tions  also  were  made  for  a  fair  arrangement  of 
all  the  difiicakies  i  Denmark  proposed  to  give  up 
Holstein  and  to  retain  her  own  province  Scbles- 
wig  only  as  an  independent  d^chy,  connected 
with  Denmark  by  a  "  personal  union"  and  a 
common  army,  navy  and  foreign  office.  Prus- 
sia's liberal  king  spoke  of  tbe  erection  of  a  new 
Nortb-Albingian  duchy(!)  with  the  duke  of  Ol- 
denburg, whose  adoption  by  the  Danish  aHmarch 
he  proposed,  on  its  throne  and  a  transfer  of  Ol- 
denburg* as  it  now  is,  to  the  disappointed  Au- 
gustenburg.  Doubts,  however,  were  entertained 
of  the  willingness  of  tbe  people  thus  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  master  to  master.  Tbe  Parliament 
at  last  proposed  a  division  of  Scbleswig-Holstein 
according  to  tbe  national  character  of  tbe  in- 
habitants, leaving  the  Danish  part  to  Denmarki 
tbe  German  part  to  Germany. 

Tbe  truce  has  expired  and  tbe  campaign  has 
opened  with  terrible  events.  Who  will  conquer? 
The  smaU,  isolated  kingdom  which,  strong  only 
in  its  right  and  tbe  justice  of  its  cause,  stakes 
its  very  existence  and  makes  its  last  desperate 
effort,  preferring  an  honorable  death  on  the  bat* 
tie-field  to  a  disgraceful  peace,  or  the  immense, 
powerful  Empire  with  its  formidable  armies  and 
forty-four  millions  of  inhabitants,  its  high-soar- 
ing ambition  and  far-seeing  plans  of  aggrandize- 
ment ?  Let  Denmark  fall  and  history  will  revere 
the  brave  warrior  who  lost  all  but  his  honor :  but 
let  Germany  also  remember  that  Justice,  although 
often  slow,  still  comes  at  last,  and  that  a  rights 
qus  God  knows  but  one  law  for  the  one  and  tbe 
many — ^for  tbe  individual  and  the  nation ! 


AN  ENIGMA. 


BT  A  &Anr  ov  vvaatiria. 

H  ilie  middle  of  dnj,  T  at«»«3rt  uppeiir, 

y«i  am  evtr  ia  4«rfcnen,  ra'sndnvM,  uh)  feer. 

Vm  in  «nf«iik  MMipMStyst  «lwiijr«  io  hMhh, 

In  th0  oiitlM  loo  of  happineM,  pleasure  and  wealth. 

I  was  formed  since  the  flood,  yet  am  part  of  llie  ark. 

And  seen  in  a  candle,  a  tamp  and  a  spark. 

Tho'  neV  otit  of  England,  f*m  always  in  France, 

Slay  in  Piiriii  ntd  Amieiw,  Bordeaux  ami  Naates. 

Tm  found  ia  the  foam  ami  tbe  waves  of  tke  oetso, 

in  steamboats  and  eara,  yet  am  oe? er  tn  mvimm» 

Vm  always  in  land,  yet  oe*er  out  of  water. 

And  without  me  you  can't  name  a  son  or  a  daughter. 

In  short  Vm  in  M  things,  there's  no  lake,  or  see, 

Or  isfamdv  er  cape,  hot  eo&tstes  lina  OM. 
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THE  CHEYALIEB  HERLDT. 

CBAPTKE  nmsT. 

Merlin  Brand,  a  Norwegian,  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Charies  the  twelfth  of  Sweden  a  short  time 
before  the  battle  of  Pnltowa,  and  remained  with 
hifl  royal  master  quite  to  the  end  of  the  mad 
comedy  of  Bender.  He  saw  the  czar  Peter,  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  rival  kiogs  of  Poland, 
he  trarersed  the  parched  plains  between  the  Bo- 
risthenes  and  Otzacow  with  Mazeppa  the  Het- 
man,  he  witnessed  the  state  of  three  viziers,  and 
the  muster  of  Turkish  armies  on  the  beautiful 
levels  of  Adrianople,  he  was  brought  into  daily 
interconrse  with  brave  and  distinguished  gentle- 
men of  many  countries,  he  was  much  about  the 
person  of  the  king  his  master  and  read  the  na- 
ture of  that  most  remarkable  of  the  monarchs  of 
die  time  closely :  some  chapters  of  his  life,  there- 
Um^  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader,  if  they  are 
written  with  even  a  small  degree  of  skill.  Apart 
fh>m  these  acQuncts  of  a  higher  and  more  widely 
interesting  character,  his  private  adventures  were 
not  wanting  in  romantic  incident.  With  so  much 
of  prologue,  I  begin  my  narrative  of  some  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  the  Chevalier  Merlin. 

The  country  north  of  Lake  Vettem,  in  the 
Swedish  province  of  Gothland,  has  long  been  a 
region  of  parks  and  barley  fields,  with  frequent 
residences  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  Swedish 
society.  The  highway  between  Caristadt,  where 
you  see  the  blue  range  of  the  Norwegian  moun- 
tains, and  Nykoping  where  you  hear  the  tumult 
of  the  Baltic,  traverses  this  region.  In  the  year 
1706,  on  a  pleasant  day  of  early  summer,  a  man 
travelling  on  foot  with  the  staff  and  wallet  of  a 
bariey  reaper,  but  wearing  a  military  dress,  and 
armed  with  an  immense  sword,  and  the  petronel 
or  short  eaihine  of  a  eavalier«  the  last  of  which 
weapons  he  bore  slung  at  his  back,  turned  aside 
firom  this  highway  and  followed  the  coarse  of  a 
little  stream  that  ran  noisily  from  a  clump  of 
beeches  to  leap  into  the  Vettem.  This  traveller 
was  Merlin  Brand,  a  young  giant,  with  a  broad 
handsome  Norse  face,  blue  eyes  set  far  apart, 
and  anbam  hair  and  beard,  both  growing  short 
and  closely  cnried.  Taller  than  tall  men  by  a 
head,  the  young  giant  possessed,  notwithstand- 
ing, an  extraordinary  degree  of  symmetry,  and 
stepped  with  a  quick  and  bold  precision.  He 
came  presentiy  to  the  well-head  of  the  little 
stream,  seated  himself  by  the  rocky  margin, 


opened  fais  wiUel,  and  takkig  provMms'fram  it' 
began  to  eat  whh  an  excellent  apfMlits.  Front 
his  post  by  the  fonntain  he  could  see  ninch  of 
the  snrronnding  country,  and  after  surveying  H 
with  a  sweep  of  his  wide  eyes,  he  eonined  so 
mneh  of  his  attention  as  he  could  beatow  from 
his  repast,  to  a  single  point  in  tiie  extensive  view- 
On  a  hill,  a  mile  away,  stood  the  dwelling-honse 
of  a  Swedish  gentlemaB— ^  rambling  sort  of 
building  with  a  Peel  Hoose  for  the  centre,  and 
wider  and  lower  erections  of  gray  stone  dnslor* 
ing  around  it.  Meriin  Brand  looked  to  this  edi- 
fice, half  fortalice  and  half  grange,  and  fomd 
leisure  to  say  to  the  beech  trees  for  want  of  bot* 
ter  companions : 

*•  That  is  the  house  of  the  Senator  Sfnre :  hot 
how  am  I  to  get  into  it?" 

The  beech  trees,  with  the  lissistanee  of  m 
breath  of  wind  from  Lake  Vettem,  whispered 
an  answer,  but  Merlin  Brand  could  make  nothing 
of  their  language.  After  his  meal,  he  stoopodi 
to  drink  of  the  fonntain;  he  had  not  taken  his 
draught  when  he  heard  the  hoof-strokes  of  a 
gallopping  horse.  The  sounds  came  from  tho 
north.  Prosendy,  along  a  narrow  path,  rodo 
into  view  a  singular  looking  honomaB.  liia 
equipment  was  that  of  a  Caucasian  TaiCtf ;  ham 
figuro  was  slight ;  he  ralod  his  heioo  with  easy  ad- 
dress.. He  drew  rein  suddenly,  as  Meriin  Brand 
stood  op  to  receive  htm. 

**I  salute  you,  stranger,"  said  the  Noiwogiaa' 
with  a  hearty  utterance. 

The  horseman,  a  very  young  man  with  dark 
sad  eyes,  and  a  visage  altogether  molancholjt 
was  slow  to  answer  the  greeting,  and  when  ho 
did  so  spoke  in  a  tongue  compounded  of  bftd 
Fronefa,  and  worse  Swedish.  He  seemed  to  ho 
assured  of  the  peaeefal  humor  of  the  Norwegiaik, 
and  coming  to  the  fountfun,  permitted  his  horso 
to  bury  his  muzzle  in  it.  The  animal  bore  marks 
of  severe  usage,  but  not  of  distress ;  his  inslinet 
seemed  to  make  him  put  a  restraint  upon  his ' 
thirst  for  a  little  time,  and  he  plashed  the  water 
to  his  knees  wttii  hb  nostrils. 

'*  Your  horse,"  said  Merlin  Brand,  **is  a  sen- 
sible beast;  he  will  not  injure  his  constitution  for 
love  of  his  beverage.  I  wish,  sir,  that  I  pos- 
sessed a  cup  of  strong  waters,  that  I  might  dam- 
age my  own,  as  well  as  do  courtesy  to  you.  In 
the  mean  time  I  must  drink  of  this  pure  and  in- 
nocent liquor." 

So  saying,  he  knelt  and  drank  at  an  untron- 
bled  edge  of  the  fonntain.  The  horseman  dis- 
mounted at  the  same  moment,  loosed  his  girdlo« 
and  bathed  his  hands  and  lips  with  water. 

**  Ah !  this  is  a  sweet  fountain  of  the  hlUs,**  ho 
sighed  in  his  compounded  tongue. 

Meriin  Brand,  observing  his  nnknown  com- 
panion closely,  said  t 
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*«  ¥•«  CMM  Tery  liu^  and  kioktsf  behind  y«ii 
■•  if  liie  apaa^ar  of  blood  folio  wad  ia  your  track." 

*«  Wo  drink  al  this  foaiitaia,  and  part  to  moot 
«neh  other  no  aM>re»"  the  atranger  replied* 

^I  nndoitand  yout*'  Mid  the  Norwegian; 
«*yo«  lobuko  my  carioaiiy.  I  can  tell  you  apart 
of  the  truth  however;  yon  are  aatranger  to  these 
Bwodiah  hilla;  yon  come  from  a  very  distant 
r,  where  the  sw&  liee  molten  on  the  plains, 
Where  hoisea  discharge  fire  fimn  their  noe- 
tiile*  By  night  it  is  said  by  some  poetic  anthers 
to  ho  n  anblime  spectacle  to  see  a  few  sqnad- 
rona  of  the  magnificent  animals  ^proaching; 
thay  annonnd  their  heads  with  a  sort  of  lumi- 
nana  hane*  brighter  than  the  northern  slreameni 
which  one  sees  from  the  hills  of  Drontheim«'* 

**  It  ia  a  Tision  of  the  poetSt"  said  the  stranger. 
^  The  steeds  of  the  grassy  plains,  as  well  as  of 
die  sands»  possess  the  true  fire  of  the  spirit,  hot 
do  not  breathe  the  actnal  flane  whkh  con- 
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The  poets  aro  grand  men,"  said  Merlin 
Brand,  ^  and  fill  the  Tiaihle  world,  which  to  one 
of  cold  nature  is  but  rocks,  earth,  water,  and 
hsffbago,  with  a  finer  hie  of  beanty.  Also  they 
;h  ne  divine  morals,  which  we  sometimes  say 
sublimated,  and  over-fine  for  practice :  and 
ao  they  may  bo^as  nectar  is  too  excellent  a  drink 
finr  man.  Tartar,  Turk,  or  mere  jugi^er,  what- 
ever yon  be,  the  poets  whom  yon  revile  are  the 
alartsii  cup-bearsra  who  ptolTor  to  our  too  coarse 
apirits  draughts  from  a  cdeatial  wine-vat." 

'*  I  do  not  revile  the  sweet  singers,  man  of  the 
aoffCh,"  his  companion  answered*  «^  The  verses 
mi  Saidi,  and  of  Hafin»  have  pamed  the  moun- 
and  the  borders  of  the  inland  sea^and 
like  beeaon  the  lipa  of  the  maidens  of 
my  country.  I  myself  have  cheered  my  heart 
with  strmg  maraela  of  their  stimulating  wisdom 
as  I  reigned  my  steed  on  the  plains  and  later," 
ha  added  with  a  sigh,^ "  when  it  beat  heavily  in 
captivity." 

^  From  what  land  do  yon  come  1"  the  Norwe- 
gian naked,  with  a  sullen  lapse  from  the  restraint 
which  he  had  put  upon  his  curiosity. 

^  CuRy  the  secret  of  your  own  bosom,"  re- 
plied the  stranger — '*pry  not  into  mine."  As 
he  spoke  he  looked  northward  with  eyes  full  of 
alarm,  then»  bending  his  head,  listened. 

**  They  come  on  my  path,"  he  said,  and  draw- 
ing hie  girdle,  turned  quickly  to  his  horse.  Mer- 
lin Brand  laid  a  hand  upon  the  stranger's  skirts, 
and  would  have  detained  him. 

**  You  speak  of  my  prying  into  your  secrets," 
he  said.  **  This  language  olTends  me ;  but  you 
are  probably  a  benightsd  penon  from  a  land  of 
barbarians,  tmd  would  not  understand  me  if  I 
desired  a  punctilious  satisfaction  of  the  wrong. 
I  tegive  it:  tarry*  atranger,  and  let  us  diseourM 


of  foreign  conntrisa.  Your  French  is  bad,  your 
Swedish  is  execrable,  but  I  take  pleasure  in  your 
conversation." 

The  stranger,  arrested  in  the  act  of  departing, 
turned  imd  said : 

*'  Release  my  garment  from  your  hand,  man  of 
the  north." 

'<Nay,  man  of  the  east,"  Merlin  Brand  re- 
plied, ^*we  part  over  suddenly  for  fair  fellow- 
ship." 

With  a  quick  movement,  the  horseman  threw 
himself  in  the  rear  of  the  gigantic  Norwegian, 
who  continued  seated,  and  drew  from  his  bosom 
a  slim  and  pliable  dagger.  He  pressed  the 
weapon  under  the  Norwegian's  shoulder,  and 
then,  with  a  bound,  attempted  to  free  himself 
from  the  clutch  on  his  skirts.  Merhn  Brand  did 
not  release  his  hold,  but  got  rapidly  .to  his  feet; 
the  stranger,  finding  escape  impossible,  endeav- 
ored to  strike  again  with  his  weapon. .  Merlin 
caught  him  by  the  girdle,  and  lifting  him  firom 
his  feet  threw  him  to  a  distance  of  full  ten  paoea 
upon  the  sod ;  he  fell  lightly,  recovered  his  foot- 
ing speedily,  and,  gaining  the  side  of  his  bone, 
leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  roundly  away. 

The  Norwegian,  left  alone,  endeavored  to  ezr 
amine  the  wound  which  he  had  received.  Uo 
could  scarcely  do  so  with  any  precision;  butsa^ 
isfied  himself  that  the  knife  had  followed,  instead 
of  penetrating  the  ribs,  and  that  the  hurt  waa 
sl^ht  although  it  bled  freely. 

**  There  is  one  thing  good  in  this,"  he  pre» 
sently  said.  **  A  bleeding  wound  will  give  me  a 
show  of  excuse  for  demanding  the  hoapitalitiea 
of  the  Senator  Sture."  Then,  as  he  pioparad 
te  renew  his  travel,  he  htmuaed  some  vetasa  of 
an  old  song. 

'*  A  wounded  man  came  feebly 

To  the  gate  of  his  Iady*s  bower, 
Saying—*  aweet  are  these  woanda,  my  dearest, 

And  kind  «nis  my  (beraan^  power. 
1  have  bled  at  the  heart,  my  dearsat. 

For  thy  love  thia  many  a  day ; 
But  theae  real  drops  are  the  niddy  keys 

That  open  the  golden  way — my  lore — 

That  open  the  golden  way."* 

As  he  hummed  this  stanxa,  he  looked  toward ' 
the  house,  to  which  he  seemed  to  consider  hie 
wound  a  fortunate  plea  of  entrance.  A  grove  of 
stately  trees  covered  a  portion  of  the  slope,  a 
litde  to  the  left  of  his  line  of  vision,  and  soom 
moving  objects  on  the  edge  of  this  grove  drew 
his  attention.  He  presently  became  singularly 
interested. 

••I  thmk,"  he  said,  «'that  Rabeaahl,  or  soma 
of  that  fiintaatic  race  must  have  made  thia  basin 
of  bubbling  water  a  centre  of  nttracting  spells. 
First  comes,  drawn  by  its  music  and  its  promise 
of  cool  purity,  a  Nome  giant*  .  Then  we  hava 
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'  whirled  in  like  «  bhule  of  grttM  to  m  Tiwfex,  that 
wild  fellow  with  the  melttnclieiy  eyee.  Now  we 
are  about  to  have  new  arrivals.  The  bright  lady 
of  my  adoration  is  positively  apprsaebing .  Who 
is  It  comes  with  her  ?  Strangle  him,  Rubesahl; 
nnd  dispose  this  beantiAil  lady,  Mariana  Stnre, 
to  be  prodigiously  affected  by  the  blood  which  I 
have  permitted  to  flow  over  my  garments.** 

The  Norwegian  placed  himself  in  a  postnre 
expressive  of  bodily  weakness,  and  began  to  re- 
hearse the  part  of  a  man  drooping  from  severe 
wounds.  Bat  he  sbemed  little  pleased  with  his 
success,  and  presently  said  with  a  natural  and 
honest  tone : 

*«  But  imposture  is  not  befitdng  so  purs  a  pre- 
sence, or  that  noble  ardor  which  this  flower  of 
Bwedish  beanty  has  quickened  in  my  nature.** 

With  this  desertion  of  the  part  which  he  had 
determined  to  assume,  he  became  serious  and 
prepared  himself  with  honest  resolution  for  an 
•■counter  extremely  interesting  to  him,  but  still 
•omewhat  nerve-shaking. 

The  persons  who  approached  the  fountain 
were,  as  his  speech  has  shown,  a  man  and  wo- 
man. The  latter  came  with  the  slow  step,  and 
inclined  head  of  one  listening ;  the  palm  of  her 
right  hand  held  the  left  elbow,  whilst  her  left 
hand  seemed  to  sustain  the  left  cheek.  Herfig- 
vre  was  tall,  rounded,  and  slender;  her  well 
borne  head  was  adorned  with  a  superb  flow  of 
glittering  hair,  of  that  light  hue  which  we  gen- 
erally see  in  the  locks  of  the  purely  descended 
women  of  the  north,  in  whom  race  has  retain- 
ed its  ancient  characteristics.  A  light  hat  with 
drooping  plumes  crowned  this  most  admirable  of 
natural  ornaments.  Her  face  was  wonderAilly 
beautiful :  long  blue  eyes  with  a  rare  widdi  ef 
the  upper  lid,  a  small  nose  slightly  aquiline,  a 
sweet  mouth,  a  well-rounded  chin,  a  complexion 
of  that  exquisite  clearness  which  bespeaks  at 
once  health  and  delicate  nurture,  these  were 
made  the  more  captivating  by  an  expression  sin- 
gularly gallant  and  daring  to  have  its  home  in  a 
female  face.  The  most  striking  portion  of  the 
dress  of  this  beautiful  woman  was  a  short  sur- 
Unti  of  pure  asure,  open  except  where  a  jewelled 
girdle  bound  the  waist.  On  the  arch'Of  each  in- 
step, ornamenting  the  slender  high- heeled  shoes, 
was  an  immense  rose  of  ribands.  Her  compan- 
ion was  apparently  both  a  courtier  and  a  soldier. 
His  face  was  marked  by  a  long  blue  scar,  and 
there  was  a  military  stiffness  in  his  gait.  He 
wore  a  great  black  wig,  a  laced  hat»  an  embroi- 
dered coat,  and  fringed  gloves.  To  reduce  his 
pace  to  the  slow  gliding  step  of  the  lady,  he 
seemed  to  tread  the  air,  making,  like  a  high-step- 
ping coach  horse,  a  considerable  exertion  with- 
out a  proportionate  degree  of  speed .  H e  carried 
hi  hb  hand  a  sheathed  rapier,  with  which,  as  he 


disconrsed  volnbly,  he  gav«  n  ginntar  affect  to 
his  gestienlation.  The  two  drew  slowly  to  tbo 
ftMotaiii.  The  Norwegian,  coming  soddeoly 
from  the  shade  of  the  beecheo,  solaisd  the  Uidy^ 
Her  conpanioo,  with  his  rapier  peisedf  oirostod 
in  his  disconrse,  stared  at  the  gigoatie  appaiWoa. 
He  presently  mattered, 

^  This  is  an  Anak !" 

The  lady  rocovorsd  her  self-pooseasioa,  wIMi 
hod  been  for  a  moment  lost,  aad  said  in  FreooK 
which  hod  become  the  polite  langnage  of  Steele 
holm  in  spite  of  the  Swedish  king's  ceatemptfct 
it,  and  reftwal  to  speak  it ; 

*«  Kinsman,  1  introduce  to  yon  Meosiov  Brandy 
whom  I  have  known  in  Chrisdaaa,  a  goartsMaa 
of  worth  and  highly  hold  by  our  nocio,  iIm 
Bishop  of  AggorhwM.  Monsioor  Brand  I  in- 
troduce to  yon  my  cousin.  Captain  Gostavoa 
Piper.'* 

Captain  Piper  and  Meilin  Brand  fUfilled  iIm 
ceremonies  of  salutation.  The  blood  upon  tito 
buff  coat  of  the  latter  was  at  onco  observed  by 
the  Indy.  ftnestions  were  asked  and  onswoiod. 
And  now  it  was  that  the  dehflily  which  the  Noiw 
wegian  had  determined  to  feign  provod  real.  &a 
the  expectancy  of  his  foosot  sitnation  ho  hnd 
been  nnconseions  of  tho  oxtrame  iow  of  Uood 
from  a  wound  which  ho  wnsporsnaded  was  quioa 
trivial.  His  face,  when  the  flush,  occmsionad  bj 
the  meeting  had  passed  off,  became  very  polo; 
his  immense  frame  swayed  Iflce  n  heavy  stmo<> 
ture  with  an  inseenro  foundntien.  Tho  nnrioty 
of  the  lady  was  eneitod,  aldiongh  she  by  no 
means  manifested  it  in  a  melodrnmntic  maanor. 
Captain  Piper,  cutting  uneoreoMNiionsly  thron|rli 
the  wounded  man's  apparel,  sow  the  hart,  oad 
suanched  iti  ho  then  snggested  that  Monslonr 
Brand  shonM  lean  npon  him,  and  endeavor  to 
reanh  the  honse  of  the  Senator  Store.  As  tUa 
proposition  was  accepted,  the  captain  poked  nit 
the  wallet  with  his  rapier,  and  lodged  It  anwag 
the  rocks. 

**  We  most  advance,"  he  said,  **  withont  oor  mn- 
nitions,  in  a  ease  of  emergency  like  the  present.** 

Supported  by  Captain  Piper,  and,  nftor  a  few 
stops,  by  the  Indy,  Mistress  Mariana  Store,  Mer- 
lin Brand  atoved  slowly  in  tho  directioa  of  tkf 
distant  house. 

'*  This  is  sofltothing  of  an  adventnre,*'  saM  hie 
male  snpportor.  **  My  friend,  rest  n  little  more 
firmly  upon  my  riioulder ;  to  my  imperfect  obser- 
vation it  seems  that  the  inclination  of  this  onor* 
mous  bulk  of  yours  is  to  the  lady.*' 

**  Yea,  sir ;  you  speak  the  truth,**  Merlin  Brand 
answered,  and  then  bore  heavily  npon  the  mar* 
tial  shoulder  of  Captain  Piper. 

**  It  seems  to  me,  sir,**  snid  that  gentiemon  ns 
they  proceeded,  **>  that  wo  are  bearing  an  nnno- 
eeasnry  addltiott,  hi  respect  thai  this  thandirfa^{ 
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tmmd  of  jmnMt  which  jwt  bow  came  near.  Qver- 
throwing  the  whole  of  us  by  getting  between  my 
legii  might  be  left  behindy  and  brought  to  you  by 
•everal  aervante  and  a  wheeled  carriage.  The 
weapon  appeava  to  have  been  made  in  a  rough 
imitation  of  thoee  which  are  deacnbed  in  the 
Sagas.  I  conjectare  it  to  weigh  at  the  least  a 
ton." 

I  There  was.a  tone  of  banter  in  Ciqptain  Piper's 
^leeeh  which  displeased  the  Norwegian. 

'tMy  woapou  is  that  of  a  poor  soldier,  and 
mde  enough,  bat  of  good  temper.  I  wield  its 
great  weight  readily,  for  God  has  made  me  lar- 
ger than  my  fellows.  If  the  kind  office  which 
yiNi  have  assumed  is  too  burthensomet  cease  to 
sapport  me  by  the  way." 

'*I  am  a  jester,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Captain 
Piper,  ^*and  spoke  as  befitting  my  nature.  But, 
to  be  serious,  I  will  bring  you  to  the  house  of  my 
kinsman,  if  I  am  compelled  to  separate  you  into 
parts,  and  bestow  you  piece-meal.  I  am  not  of 
the  shifting  nature  to  fail  in  an  engagement." 

''  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  so  much  friendly  ar- 
doib"  the  Norwegian  replied.  **  I  think  that  I 
grow  stronger" — he  added,  addressing  himself  to 
the  lady — ^*  I  will  only  retain  so  much  of  the  sup- 
port which  your  gentleness  has  yielded  to  me, 
as  this  beautiful  hand,  held  in  my  own,  will  af- 
ford." 

These  words  seemed  to  make  an  impression 
on  C  apt^  Piper.  He  seemed  indeed  to  become 
aomewhat  gloomy  with  jealousy. 

**  You  have  rather  an  elegant  mode  of  expres- 
sing yoomelf,  Anak,"  he  said ;  **  but  be  more  re- 
aerved  in  your  address,  where  a  Swedish  lady  of 
rank,  and — ^what  is  of  a  more  personal  appllea- 
tien  in  the  present  ease — ^my  kinswoman,  is  con- 


Captain  Piper  stroked  his  beard,  and  muttored 
some  words  to  himself. 

**  We  can  discuss  the  details  of  the  foreign 
news  at  our  leisure,"  the  old  gentleman  contin- 
ued. ^*  By  the  way,  the  captive  prince  Artzilou, 
the  Georgian,  whom  his  miyesty  sent  to  us  after 
Narva,  has  escaped  from  Orebro.  I  heard  that 
he  had  been  traced  in  this  direction. 

Merlin  Brand  gained  in  this  remark  a  clew  to 
the  mysterious  encounter  at  the  fountain;  he  had 
indeed  met,  and  been  wounded  by,  that  unhappy 
prince  who,  retaken  by  his.  keepers,  soon  after 
died  in  a  Swedish  castle;  but  the  Norwegian 
was  presently  diverted  from  all  thought  upon  the 
subject  by  the  ceremonies  of  that  Gothland  wel- 
come which  had  been  promised  by  the  daughter 
of  his  host.  The  great  swinging  doors  of  the 
edifice  opened  and  closed .  behind  the  entering 
party,  and  Merlin  Brand  found  himself  in  the 
haven  to  which  he  had  looked,  from  a  distance, 
with  an  eye  of  doubt  and  desire. 
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Merlin  was  about  tov  make  a  good-humoured 
reply,  when  Mariana  Sture  pointed  to  the  north, 
and  said: 

'» That  18  the  calash  of  my  father.  He  is  just 
now  rotnming  from  Orebro.  Be  assured,  Mon- 
aieur  Brand,  that  he  will  give  you  that  hospita- 
Ue  welcome  which  is  a  Gothland  custom." 

The  three  pedestrians,  and  the  senator  Sture, 
bowling  on  in  his  bright-yellow  calash,  reached 
the  house  at  nearly  the  sanie  moment.  The  sena- 
tor, a  massive  old  man,  with  a  face  as  firm  in  its 
lines  as  though  it  had  been  cut  out  of  the  Swe- 
dish granite,  came  with  a  book  spread  before 
him — like  the  treasurer  of  Candace,  queen  of 
die  Ethiopians,  whom  holy  Philip  saw  reading 
EmaiaB  in  his  chariot. 

*•  What  news,  sir  ?"  shouted  Captam  Piper,  as 
die  old  man  alighted. 

**We  have  an  arrival  firom  Couriand,"  re- 
plied the  senator.  **His  m^esty  is  making  a 
jBHster  at  Grodno,  to  pass  the  Boristhenas." 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

"  But  Ingeboii;,  the  child  of  kings. 
Sitting  alone  a  ditty  sings ; 
Or  weaves  a  woof  wherein  there  be 
Brave  scenes  of  war  by  land  and  sea. 
On  wool  as  white  as  drifted  snow. 
Woven  in  fold,  the  bucklers  glow ; 
As  red  as  blood  the  lances  stream^ 
And  coats  of  mail  in  silver  gleam.** 

The  Frithiof  of  Tegner. 


It  was  on  the  day  following  that  Merlin  Brand, 
with  as  hecoming  an  addition  to  his  plain  mill* 
tary  dress  as  his  restored  wallet  enabled  him  to 
make,  entered  an  apartment  in  which  the  daugh* 
tor  of  his  host  sat  to  receive  him.  The  walls  of 
this  room  were  hung  with  plain  gray  topestry ; 
it  was  only  in  some  articles  of  a  readily  portoble 
character  that  a  costly  elegance  had  been  at- 
tempted. A  small  carved  cabinet — a  musical 
clock  from  Hamburg — some  vases  of  the  Rhe* 
nish  Protogine,  now  filled  with  fresh  flowers 
from  which  the  dew  had  not  escaped,  were  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  room.  Amongst 
several  evidences  of  the  graceful  occupations  of 
the  lady  was  a  piece  of  unfinished  embroidery 
which  still  remained  fastened  upon  its  heavy 
frame.  The  needle  had  told  enough  of  the  story, 
which  it  was  the  objfMst  of  the  silken  pantomiuM 
to  illustrate,  to  enable  one  to  cateh  ite  meaning. 
A  jari  of  the  islands  quaffed  his  last  cup  of  hy- 
dromel  in  a  great  hall,  one  casement  of  which 
opened  to  the  sea.  A  circle  of  his  sons  and  fol- 
lowers, with  glittering  armour  and  bright  mantles, 
watehed  the  draining  of  the  cup.  The  pale  blue 
face  of  Hela,  the  Scandinavian  Death,  peered  in 
at  the  casement,  and  a  lean  hand,  widi  hoekec' 
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ttdonB  was  extended  to  toaeh  the  jtrl'salioiildar. 
It  was  flooM  snch  story  as  that  of  tbe  king  of 
Tbale.  As  the  Norwegian'  passed  tbe  door-siU, 
the  Hamburg  dock,  noting  the  hour,  played  a 
solemn, tune;  Mariana,  playing  npoa  the  vir- 
ginals,  made  a  sweeter  musie  to  auagle  with  this 
dirge  of  the  departed  hour. 

Meriin  Brand  came  to  the  side  of  the  lady* 
with  the  manner  of  one  deeply  and  tenderly 
moved.  He  yentured  to  take  her  hand  into  his 
own,  and  to  press  it  to  his  lips ;  as  he  did  so,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**It  is  a  great  blessing,  Mariana,"  he  said, 
^  that  I  meet  yon — ^that  I  hold  your  hand — ^tbat 
I  look  into  your  pure  eyes — before  I  go  into  an 
exile  from  which  I  may  never  return."  ^ 

**Do  you  hold  it  so  great  a  blessing?"  the 
Swedish  girl  replied.  ^*  Then  retain  my  hand, 
whilst  our  discourse  continues ;  but  we  may  be 
interrupted  at  any  moment;  tell  me,  therefore, 
rapidly  what  has  chanced  to  you  since  we  parted, 
and  what  your  designs  are." 

^*  When  you  left  Christiana,  I  found  my  life 
become  most  unhappy,"  said  the  Norwegian. 
**The  good  Bishop  found  my  devotion  to  the  an- 
cient learning,  with  which  he  used  to  confound 
our  young  heads,  very  much  abated ;  he  gave  me 
long  lectures  in  which  he  censured  me,  and  ex- 
tolled his  beloved  Humanities ;  he  desired  even 
to  become  personally  my  instructor.  This  from 
so  great  a  dignitary,  to  Merlin  Brand  the  poor 
wanderer  from  the  coast  of  Bergen,  was  irre- 
sistible. So  I  became  in  fact  his  pupil.  I  re- 
mained so  for  a  year,  and  made  more  progress 
in  those  modem  tongues  in  which  the  Bishop  is 
also  a  proficient,  than  in  tbe  elder  languages. 
During  that  time  I  wrote  to  you,  Mariana,  mors 
than  once,  and  I  am  but  repeating  what  my  let- 
ters perhaps  told  you." 

**  Not  so,"  answered  the  girl.  **  Your  letten 
were  too  full  of  sentiment  for  any  statement  of 
fact.  They  contained  much  brotherly  affection, 
and  a  great  many  poetic  remarks  respecting  the 
beautifol  past,  and  a  great  many  expressions  of 
your  determination  to  become  renowned,  in  some 
way  or  other,  in  the  future,  but  they  gave  me 
not  the  least  information." 

«<  You  amuse  yourself  at  my  cost,  Mariana," 
said  Meriin.  **  It  was  always  so.  But  let  us  be 
serious  in  these  flying  moments.  I  grew  sick  of 
books,  whilst  the  world  was  up  and  in  tumult, 
and  living  men  were  making  a  history  greater 
than  the  written  ones.  You  would  have  proved 
Syren  enough  to  bind  me  to  a  life  of  sloth;  but 
your  mantle  had  long  since  fluttered  over  the 
heights  of  the  Stor  ElvOyand  you  were  departed 
Mke  a  star  out  of  my  miserable  view." 

*«  That  moans,  my  friend,"  said  Mariana,  that 
Jkxal  Oide»  who  eama  to  convey  ma  inima  from 


Christiaaa,  had  driven  dm  in  the  yaUow  calanh 
ovor  the  hills  of  the  Stor  Elve  on  a  winter's  day* 
when  I  wore  a  great  cloak  to  save  ma  from 
freesing." 

««You  mention  your  departure  in  one  sot  •# 
phrases  ■  I  in  another,"  replied  Merlin.  **  I  d*- 
tennined  at  last  to  become  a  soldier ;  I  maki'* 
tained  my  resolution  against  the  remonstranea* 
of  the  paternal  Bishop;  I  began  my  jonmey  to 
Carlscron,  there  to  take  ship  ibr  Riga.  Can  yop 
tell  what  lured  me  aside  and  brought  me  to  the 
house  of  your  father  ?  I  came  yesterday  to  thn 
fountain  under  the  beech  trees.  I  received  tho 
slight  wound  which  excited  your  pity,  and  from 
which  I  feel  that  I  have  already  recovered  suffi-v 
ciently  to  continue  my  journey.  Am  for  the  fue^ 
tnro,  I  must  join  the  king  of  Sweden  at  Gtodno, 
where  he  makes  his  muster  to  pass  tiie  Boris-* 
thenes.  I  will  do  my  duty,  and  brave  death  in 
every  shape — for  I  must  win  honor  or  lose  lifo* 
Mariana — Mariana — the  prise  I  play  for  is  thin 
hand  which  I  hold  in  my  own." 

The  manner  of  the  Swedish  maiden  wholly 
changed  witii  these  concluding  words.  A  flnsb 
of  modesty  mounted  to  her  templee.  She  wan 
preseiuly  enabled  to  say : 

**I  have  been  on  the  verge  of  this  discovery« 
and  was  strangely  blinded.  And  yet,  may  it  not 
be  that  this  which  you  now  take  to  be  an  ardent 
passion,  is  after  all  no  more  than  the  attachment 
growing  from  onr  childish  intereoursoy  so  long 
continued  at  Christiana  ?" 

"  It  is  the  diviner  passion — yea  is  it,"  Merlin 
answered.  **  It  is  the  true  consuming  flame.  I 
ask  no  avowal  now  of  a  return  from  your  owu 
glorious  nature.  I  am  utterly  unmatched  with 
one  of  so  high  a  fortune.  But,  Mariana,  buglea 
are  sounding  on  the  sunnier  plains  of  Europe ; 
the  great  king  has  gathered  the  nations  as  to  a 
tourney ;  tbe  ring  is  set ;  bright  eyes  are  looking 
on  from  distant  hills ;  the  ladies  of  the  cold  north 
are  looking  down  from  the  blue  ranges,  and  you 
among  them;  in  the  martial  ring  is  the  splendid 
prize  to  the  best  arm  and  truest  heart.  When  I 
have  waded  through  blood  to  the  prize,  I  will 
come  back  as  one  whose  claims  are  of  a  nature 
to  be  respected  by  the  coldest  and  most  woridly 
wise  of  your  friends.  Then,  Mariana,  I  will 
woo  you." 

**And  in  the  mean  time,"  said  the  lady  who 
had  regained  somewh9.t  of  her  former  humor, 
«( yott  think  it  unnecessary  to  waste  wooing  upon 
me.  What  assures  you  that  I  will  abide  your 
leisure  for  wooing,  as  mistress  Mariana  Sture, 
whilst  prepossessing  gentlemen,  living  in  ease* 
away  from  the  toil  and  dangem  of  war,  come  t^ 
sue  for  my  hand  ?" 

*'What  assnres  me?  I  will  answer  you.  I 
know  tbo  true  metal  of  your  nature,  Mariana. 
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Hot  pttBted  tllroitgh  tfa«  red^flame  or  iej  wttten 
of  ftdyenitf,  it  yet  possesses  the  noble  temper. 
Yon  are  a  proud,  gallant,  and  honor^loving  wo- 
man. When  yon  hear  from  a  distant  land  that 
M  erliii,  the  Norwegian,  passed  into  the  gnlf  of  the 
battle,  where  other  hearts  faDed,  and  did,  in  all 
things,  his  dnty  truly,  I  know  that  yonr  blue  eyes 
win  flash,  and  that  your  soul  will  speak  trium- 
phantly— '  this  is  the  ehampioli  whom  lore  for 
tt«  made  a  seeker  of  glory,  a  worker  of  great 
deeds.'  I  know  you  well,  Mariana;  and  it  is 
beeanse  you  are  noble,  and  utterly  true,  that  I 
hope.** 

**  Merlin,"  replied  the  girl,  more  beautifol  for 
the'  sweet  seriousness  which  her  counMnance 
expressed  in  aid  of  her  words,  **  I  have  no  wish 
to  chill  an  ardor  which  aims  so  high  and  so  well. 
Be  it  then  as  you  say.  Let  there  be  the  troth- 
plight  between  us.  I  err :  yon  hare  not  asked 
■o  much — but  you  have  said  that  you  will  one 
day  ask  it.  I  do  not  shrink  from  plighting  my- 
aelf  to  you  now — even  now.  If  you  live  un- 
worthily our  contract  falls,  and  I  will  cease  to 
befieve  in  human  worth.  But  I  am  firm  in  hope. 
I  think  that  I  read  yon  snrely.  If  yon  die  in 
these  wars,  I  will  lament  your  death  as  one  wi- 
dowed. If  yon  retvm,  I  believe  that  yon  will 
do  so  in  houMT ;  whether  you  retum  with  those 
rewards  of  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  which 
jott  speak,  or  without  them,  will  not  affect  my 
leeling  whatever  influence  your  fortune  may 
liove  opon  those  who  controul  my  action.  Mer- 
lia,  may  God  protect  yon,  and  lead  you  back  to 
-yea  to  me — a  good,  great,  and  soceeesfiil 


The  white  arms  of  the  lady  were  elevated ; 
Merlin  seized  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  her 
bfow  devoutly.  As  he  did  bo  the  door  by  which 
kib  had  entered  opened  without  a  grating  of  the 
lock.  Captain  Oustavns  Piper  came  forward 
wjth  hie  visage  fleiy  red,  except  so  much  of  it 
as  the  bfaw  soam  of  the  long  scar  occupied. 

**  YoQ  BUfcke  a  good  use  of  opportanity,  my 
fine  fellow,"  said  Captam  Piper. 

Morlitt  turned  promptly ;  bnt  Mariana  placed 
her  hand  at  once  upon  his  lips.  Instead  of  speak- 
ing he  only  kissed  the  tender  pahn.  The  girl 
opoke,  in  his  stead,  to  Captain  Piper. 

**  Kinsman,"  she  said  sweetly,  «•!  introduced 
Monrioor  Brand  to  you  as  an  old  friend  whom  I 
had  kaown  at  Christiana;  I  introduce  him  now 
to  yon  as  my  aiBanced  husband." 

Ci^tain  Piper  from  a  state  of  passion  feB  into 
a  state  of  bewilderment.  His  surprise  proved 
diat  he  had  heard  little  of  the  conversation  of 
the  lovers.  Before  he  conld  find  words,  Mari- 
ana eontinned : 

M  80  much  in  explanation  of  the  scene  which 
700  have  witnessed.    Now,  kinsman,  bo  kind 


enongh  to  elplain,  in  torn,  by  what  means  y«« 
have  become  a  witness  of  what  surely  did  not  m 
the  least  concern  yoii.  If  yon  can  give  no  good 
explanation,  I  shall  venture  to  say  that  yon  ha^ 
committed  an  unworthy  act." 

**  I  might  have  expected  this,"  Captahi  Piper 
answered  with  a  confounded  air.  *^  Charge  a. 
lady  with  an  indiscretion,  and  she  wiH  invariably 
put  you  on  your  defence  for  a  crime.  Fair  eon* 
sin,  if  you  are  disposed  to  have  a  love-passage 
in  future,  use  the  precaution  to  close  yonr  doors, 
or  repress  the  exuberance  of  your  affection  into 
whispers,  sighs,  and  murmurs.  It  is  a  nice  mat* 
ter  of  art,  bnt  attainable,  to  be  eloquent  in  a 
whisper,  and  to  kiss  in  m  murmar.  Remember 
the  lesson,  Anak." 

'  ^  Guard  your  tongue,  «r;  its  lieence  goes  too 
far,"  said  the  Norwegian. 
^<  Damnation,"  exclaimed  Captain  Piper. 
Mariana  interrupted  him. 
**  You  will  be  kind  enough,  kinsman,  to  leaiw 
me."    She  added,  to  Merlin :  **  I  trust  that  for 
my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  you  will  not  em* 
broil  our  engagements  at  their  very  commeneo* 
m^t.    Be  guarded,  and  bear  long ;  indeed  avoid, 
as  far  ss  a  gendemaa  may,  strife  with  this  mad«- 
cap  cousin  of  mine,  who  is,  after  all,  Monsiear 
Merlin,  a  good  heart." 

«« Mariana,"  said  Captain  Piper,  ^I  assnra 
you  that  I  object  to  your  engagement  with  this 
unknown  person  utterly." 

'^  I  am  grieved  to  learn  it,  kinsman.  Is  that 
all?" 

»  All  !^by  no  means.  I  nndertake  to  infma 
your  fitther  thoroughly  in  the  bnshiess.  I  tell 
you  so  plainly.  I  have  not  been  an  eaves-drop^ 
per.  I  heard  and  saw  only  as  one  coming  di* 
rectly  into  a  room  by  a  door  already  open,  may 
honestly  bear  and  see.  I  woald  be  as  loth  to  go 
skulking  with  a  secret  betrayal  to  your  father,  as 
to  bend  my  ear  to  a  keyhole.  I  tell  yon  boldly 
that  I  shall  presently  go  to  him." 
Mariana  replied  with  warmth — 
'*  I  will  at  once  save  yoa  the  labor  by  commu- 
nicating the  whole  to  him  with  my  own  lips* 
Kinsman,  you  are  ungenerous." 

So  saying  she  departed  upon  this  resolute  er- 
rand, with  a  stately  carriage,  and  haughty  step. 
«  **  Softly,  Anak,"  said  Captain  Piper,  grima- 
cing until  his  face  wore  an  expression  of  gro- 
tesque amiability;  **have  you  discovered  a  pret- 
ty bit  of  sod  under  the  southern  edge  of  the  grove 
yonder  ?  It  is  a  delicious  spot  for  amorous  med- 
itations, and  commands  a  fascinating  view  of  the 
lake.  You  are  apt  to  have  the  devil  about  yonr 
ears  for  this  pleasant  business.  When  yon  have 
been  trundled  out  of  the  house,  if  the  bones  of 
that  carcass  of  yours  are  in  a  reasonably  sound 
condition,  make  a  torn  to  ^  spot  I  mention}  I 
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sh^  find  an  opportunity  to  join  you,  and  min- 
iator  a  bit  of  consolation  to  yon.  I  tako  you  to 
be  littio  better  than  a  peasant,  but  I  am  so  chari- 
tably disposed  just  now  that  tlie  question  of  rank 
shall  not  trouble  me." 

^*  Captain  Piper,"  the  Norwegian  retorted, 
'*  you  are  a  beast.  I  will  meet  you,  and  trust  to 
chastise  you  most  thoroughly  for  your  gross  and 
intolerable  insolence. 

Captain  Piper  exchanged  his  affected  placidity 
for  real,  as  his  adversary  thus  readily  accepted 
his  challenge.  The  certainty  of  the  jHromised 
encounter  made  a  lull  in  his  passions. 

**  I  am  curious  to  witness  the  end  of  the  af- 
fair within  doolv,"  he  said.  ^  I  will  therefore 
adhere  to  my  proposal  of  a  moderate  delay — 
how  long  will  depend  upon  the  time  that  it  takes 
the  old  gentleman  to  come  to  an  explosion.  Lis- 
ten ;  I  promise  you  the  crash  will  come  pres- 
ently. My  kinswoman  is  slow  in  applying  the 
match." 

Captain  Piper  had  muttered  for  the  tenth  time, 
**  suspense  is  intolerable" — ^when  a  messenger 
came  to  summon  the  Norwegian  to  the  presence 
of  the  senator  Sture.  Captain  Piper  did  not 
hesitate  to  receive  the  message  as  an  invitation 
to  himself  also. 

^  Do  not  be  too  much  alarmed,"  he  said  to  his 
hostile  companion.  *«A  good  cudgelling  will 
perhaps  be  the  worst  result,  and  you  are  a  stout 
fellow,  well  able  to  bear  it.  I  wUl  make  favour 
with  Axel  Orde,  who  commands  in  the  buttery ; 
he  shall  preach  moderation  to  his  forces,  when 
^y  are  called  to  apply  the  correction." 

** Grinning  devil!"  the  Norwegian  retorted, 
**  do  not  tempt  me  beyond  endurance ;  if  you 
chatter  in  this  insolent  manner  I  may  brain  you 
before  we  gain  the  sod." 

'*  We  will  wait.  Let  us  enjoy  the  sport  to  the 
utmost,"  Captain  Piper  replied. 

The  two  gentlemen  reached  the  apartment  to 
which  one  of  them  had  been  summoned. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

**  The  gniTe  good  man  made  merit  know  her  strength — 

A  fid  thoM  that  lacked  it  to  snapect,  at  length, 

That  nature  had  do  aeal  of  rank  impreat 

In  men,  but  erery  braveat  was  the  best ; 

That  any  wight,  the  poorest,  might  b>  aid 

Of  worth  approved,  mate  with  the  best-born  maid.'* 

Stn  jottson. 

The  face  of  Mariana  expressed  neither  exul- 
tation nor  disappointment;  she  met  the  looks  of 
her  cousin,  and  lover,  with  calm  eyes  and  serene 
brow.  As  for  her  father,  the  fine  old  gentleman 
possessed  grandeur  of  countenance,  and  dignity 
of  demeanour,  but  he  did  not  add  to  these  attri- 
butes of  Jupiter  Tonans  the  thunder-bolts,  the 


descent  of  which  Captain  Piper  had  seemed  to 
anticipate.  It  was  to  his  nephew  that  the  sraar 
tor  first  addressed  himself. 

•'  Gusia!;"  he  said, ''  I  leara  from  Mariana  that 
you  have  insulted  my  guest,  without  cause.  It 
becomes  you  to  atone  to  him  for  so  doing." 

Captain  Piper,  in  anger  and  astonishment,  re- 
plied: 

**  Atone !  Do  yon  desire  me  to  atone  to  this 
unknown  person,  for  gently,  and  moderately,  sig* 
nifying  to  him  that  I  deemed  him  infernally  pro* 
sumptuous  in  aspiring  to  the  hand  and  aiections 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  gentlewomen  of 
Sweden  7" 

*^  I  have  confidence,  nephew,  in  the  purity  and 
wisdom  of  my  daughter.  If  they  err,  appeal 
should  be  made  to  me,  not  to  you." 

Captain  Piper  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
said  with  easy  assurance : 

*'  You  desire  me  to  atone  to  Monsieur  Brand  for 
the  language  which  I  have  supposed  myself  justi- 
fied in  holding.  I  will  do  so.  He,  indeed,  has  al- 
ready my  promise  to  that  effect.  At  present  I  per- 
ceive that  I  am  not  a  welcome  party  in  this  strango 
business,  which  you  seem,  my  good  uncle,  to  ap- 
proach with  preternatural  calmness."  With  those 
words  Captain  Piper  withdrew  in  high  dudgeon* 

The  senator  looked  afker  the  retiring  fonn  of 
the  soldier. 

•*Go,  Mariana,"  he  said,  '*and  appease  Qos- 
taf.  My  discourse  with  this  gentleman  will  bo 
free  and  sincere.  Your  presence  would  embar- 
rass us." 

When  the  lady  had  departed,  tiie  old  gentle- 
man said  with  prompt  directness : 

**  And  so,  sir,  you  are  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
my  daughter." 

Merlin's  embarrassment  was  infinite.  He  uU 
tered  an  awkward  assent  to  this  opening  propo- 
sition. Then  the  venerable  Swede,  fixing  a 
kindly  regard  upon  his  modest  countenance, 
smiled.  This  was  a  cheerful  substitute  for  the 
fulminations  which  tiie  Norwegian  had  been  led 
to  expect.    He  became  more  self-possessed. 

**  You  must  acquit  me,  sir,"  he  said,  **of  a  part 
of  the  folly  which,  without  explanation,  my  con- 
duct must  seem  to  wear.  I  could  not  have  been 
so  presumptuous  as  to  speak  to  you,  in  my  pres- 
ent state,  of  an  altiance  with  your  daughter,  who 
by  right  of  birth,  and  excellence,  might  well  mate 
with  the  proudest  noble  of  the  Swedish  realm." 

**  And  yet,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  ^*in  your 
discourse  with  Mariana  you  spoke  of  love." 

'^  Certainly,  sir,"  Meriin  replied.  *'  The  young 
listen  trustil^;ly  to  the  utterance  of  hopes  which 
the  old  pronounce  to  be  idle  dreams.  Your 
daughter  heard  me  speak  of  my  purposes,  and 
of  the  results  of  my  action,  as  I  meant  to  direct 
it,  with  credulity  and  confidence.    Sir,  atmth  of 
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TaettOB  cmaes  to  ny  mind — *  non  wdtm  cmmbm 
cfeeoiti.'    Tbe  confiding  crednlitj  with  winch  yonr 
gentle  daughter  heard  me  recount  my  hopes, 
woold  ecarcely  become  you;  I  could  scarcely 
piopose  to  myself  to  gain  from  the  hopeful  na- 
ture of  your  daughter,  and  from  your  dried  wis- 
dom,  tbe  same  favourable  hearing.    And  yet, 
after  all,  the  contract  into  which  we  have  enter- 
ed, is  one  which  a  man  of  sense  might  perhaps 
▼ennire  to  avow  to  a  man  of  sense.    If  I  achieve 
rank,  fortune,  and  an  honorable  reputation,  then 
am  I,  and  not  before,  to  presume  to  say  to  you — 
'  give  me  your  daughter  to  be  my  wife.*    If  I  do 
not  achieve  these  things  I  shall  not  dare  to  ntter 
sttch  a  petition." 

The  senator  paused  upon  these  words,  and 
then  said : 

'*  Inform  me  concerning  your  parentage.  I 
understand  that  it  is  humble.  Give  me,  indeed, 
the  outline  of  yonr  past  life.'* 

*'  I  can  briefly  do  so,  sir,"  the  Norwegian  an- 
swered. *^  My  father,  Merlin  Brand,  was  a  fish- 
erman of  the  province  of  Bergen.  He  was 
wrecked  and  drowned  on  one  of  the  northern 
Fiords,  whilst  I  was  yet  very  young.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  we  have  family  traditions  which 
trace  our  descent  from  Vikings  through  more 
modem  rovers  of  the  sea,  to  the  humble  condi- 
tion which  we  have  at  last  reached.  It  is  also 
said,  in  one  of  these  traditions,  that  one  of  my 
ancestral  Vikings  brought  with  him  from  Nor- 
thumberland, in  the  Island  of  Britain,  a  child 
whom  he  found  sleeping  on  the  sands  of  the 
beach ;  this  foundling,  a  boy  of  remarkable  beau- 
ty, received  the  name  MeWtn  firom  the  mpersti- 
tion  of  the  rovers,  who  could  discover  nothing 
of  his  parentage,  and  when  he  became  a  man 
wedded  the  daughter  of  his  chief.  The  name, 
Merlin,  now  my  own,  dates  back  to  that  early 
day.    You  smile,  sir,  at  these  things." 

The  senator  said  kindly — **  1  do  not,  by  any 
means,  smile  in  derision.    Many  a  noble  lineage 
traces  back  to  as  idle  a  foundation  as  your  re- 
mote traditions.    Go  on,  and  speak  freely." 
Merlin  resumed : 

^'  My  mother  died  before  my  father.  I  do  not 
lemember  her.  When  his  friends  had  found  the 
drowned  remains  of  my  father,  and  came  bear^ 
iug  them  up  the  rocky  steeps  which  break  the 
waves  on  that  coast,  they  found  me  like  a 
young  wolf  howling  under  the  walls  of  our  round 
stone  hut.  They  buried  their  dead  comrade,  and 
gave  me  to  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  mountain 
congregations  of  Bergen — ^a  kindly  and  humane 
man,  and  a  rare  scholar.  He  began  my  educa- 
tion. At  hie  death  I  found  that  he  had  bestowed 
upon  me  the  whole  of  his  moderate  property, 
and  secured  for  me  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop 
of  Aggerfanns.    I  went  to  Chriitianat  where  the 


Bishop,  your  kinsBien,  rssided.  These  I 
in  what  manner  I  prefer  that  you  should  ieani 
from  himself.  There  I  met,  almost  daily  for 
many  years  of  my  boyhood,  tbe  lady  your  daugh- 
ter. I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  camp  of  tbe 
King  of  Sweden,  to  sacrifice  my  life  or  establish 
my  hope.  I  am  not  worthy,  sir,  to  mate  with 
your  high-bom  daughter,  so  excellent  in  all  points 
of  worth — and  no  good  result  of  my  career  wiU 
render  me  worthy ;  but  if  1  am  greatly  success* 
fnl,  there  will  be  at  least  a  show  of  reason  in  my 
petition  to  you  for  her  hand." 

**  You  speak  frankly,  and  well,"  said  the  sena- 
tor. '*  I  make  a  contract  with  you.  You  will 
join  the  king — serve  him  like  an  upright  man, 
and  good  soldier,  so  long  as  he  needs  your  ser- 
vice, and  return  with  some  mark  of  his  approba- 
tion. If  you  do  so,  Mariana  shall  be  free  to  use 
her  pleasure.  As  for  riches,  they  are  scarcely  to 
be  gained  under  the  banner  of  a  just  and  God- 
fearing king.  It  is  approved  virtue,  sir,  and  an 
honorable  name  that  will  advance  your  suit." 

Merlin  Brand  bent  his  looks  to  the  floor ;  the 
generosity  of  this  stranger  unmanned  him  for  n 
moment.  When  he  spoke  it  was  to  say  with 
much  emotion : 

**  You  are  generous,  and  noble,  sir.  I  will  go 
as  far  and  as  well  as  the  infirmities  of  my  nature 
will  permit  me  to  go,  upon  the  path  which  you 
desire  me  to  pursue.  The  hand  of  your  daugh- 
ter will  be  an  inestimable  reward,  but  next  to  it 
my  great  object  shall  be  to  justify  your  good  opin- 


ion 
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"  I  must  say  to  you  in  conclusion,"  said  the 
senator — **  and  in  explanation  of  my  prompt  de- 
cision, that  I  have  learned  to  rely  upon  the  ex- 
cellent sense,  and  pure  heart  of  my  daughter. 
Mariana  has  known  you  for  years.  I  do  not  op- 
pose my  ignorance  to  her  knowledge  and  the  af- 
fection which  springs  from  it — in  a  case  where 
all  consent  to  delay.  Take  the  blessing  of  an 
old  man,  my  son,  upon  the  honorable  enterprise 
which  you  propose  to  yourself.  I  advise  yonr 
speedy  departure,  as  his  mqesty  will  soon  be  in 
motion  for  the  Russian  provinces.  My  servants 
will  convey  you  to  the  coast." 

Merlin  bent  over  the  hand  of  the  benignant 
old  gentleman,  and  left  the  room — his  vision 
blinded  by  those  tears  which  a  noble  generosity, 
in  those  who  have  the  power  to  controul  our  for- 
tunes, brings  to  our  eyes.  Through  the  mist 
which  they  made,  he  presently  caught  a  dim 
view  of  a  bright  face.  It  Uioked  as  rosy  and 
joyous  as  the  firont  of  Aurora,  in  the  Fleientiiie 
paintings,  when  that  mistress  of  the  dews  smiloB 
over  misty  mountain  tops^  This  Aurora  of  the 
vaulted  passage  was  Mariana.  Meilint  encir- 
cling with  hu  arm  the  neck  and  flowing  locks  of 
the  tall  maiden,  hissed  her  lipa  so  gslljr  uid 
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with  M  modaet  a  gnie«,  that  even  Captain  Piper 
jnnat  hare  been  satisfied  with  hie  manner  of  en- 
forcing his  sweet  priyilege. 

It  was  with  a  feelmg  of  extreme  annoyance 
tfiat  the  Norwegian  recnnred  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  his  appointment  with  the  Swedish  sol- 
dier. His  spirits  were  jnbilant  and  full  of  alac- 
rity ;  he  shrank,  as  the  bravest  will  shrink,  from 
putting  in  jeopardy  a  large  stock  of  suddenly  ac- 
quired happiness;  he  also  saw  in  his  success, 
idiould  he  prove  successful,  a  peril  scarcely  less 
than  that  which  would  attend  his  defeat.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  age  was  exalted  and  punctilious 
in  all  matters  of  the  duello.  His  reflections 
were  at  length  determined  by  a  hint  from  Mon- 
sieur Engenius  Flavel,  the  valet  of  Captain  Pi- 
per. This  lean  and  obsequious  Frenchman  in- 
formed him  that  his  adversary  awaited  him  on 
the  chosen  ground.  Merlin  at  once  escaped  into 
the  grove,  and  strode  on  rapidly  to  the  grassy 
area  which  lay  behind  it,  forming  an  elevated 
terrace  overlooking  the  placid  expanse  of  Lake 
Vettem.  Captain  Piper  expected  his  coming 
with  impatience ;  he  paced  up  and  down  with  a 
bundle  of  rapiers  under  his  arm. 

**  We  can  pair  the  weapons,  and  you  will  take 
your  choice,**  said  Captain  Piper,  after  a  cere- 
monious greeting. 

^  But  I  do  not  choose  these  weapons  at  all," 
Merlin  answered.  "  The  right  of  election  in  this 
controversy,  as  far  as  it  touches  time,  place  and 
arms,  is  undoubtedly  with  me.  I  have  yielded 
in  time  and  place,  but  I  do  not  yield  in  arms." 

'*  What  the  devil !  Do  you  propose  to  come 
against  me  with  that  Excalibar  of  yours  ?'' 

**  It  would  be  but  fair  if  I  did  so,'*  replied  the 
Norwegian.  **  You  have  outraged  me  grossly, 
and  then,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  demanded 
this  meeting  in  satisfaction  of  the  wrong  which 
jou  have  inflicted.'* 

**  Ha^e  at  you  then,"  said  Captain  Piper,  draw- 
ing a  rapier  from  its  sheath.  **  If  you  came 
against  me  with  a  weaver's  beam,  I  would  main- 
tain my  quarrel  against  you." 

**  Stop,  sir,  for  one  moment,"  replied  Merlin. 
^  I  have  not  chosen  the  weapon  which  you  seem 
to  prefer,  but  I  abide  by  your  choiee.  The  skill 
of  that  rare  master  of  the  rapier.  Dirk  Maas,  of 
whom  I  learned  to  use  the  slight  weapon,  will 
doubtless  befriend  me.  But,  sir,  I  did  not  mean 
to  assail  you  with  tha  sword  which  I  wear.  I 
would  fight  you  with  a  wand  from  ihis  beeehen 
boBgh  rather  than  fight  you  at  a  decided  advan- 
tage." 

Captain  Piper,  whose  humonn  were  rapid  and 
ciquicians,  aeemed  much  stmck.  With  the  hesi- 
taaey  of  a  brave  man  who  finds  his  adversary 
fenerotts,  and  begins  to  sospeet  diathis  own  con- 


duct has  been  encroaching  and  unjust,  he  post- 
poned the  encounter  for  a  few  moments. 

**  Sir,"  he  said,  with  some  approach  to  serious 
feeling — **  you  have  wronged  me  more  than  yon 
suspect.  But  yet  it  may  be  that  you  are  in  no  res* 
peet  blame-worthy.  With  your  pleasure  we  will 
play  with  our  weapons  until  blood  is  drawn,  to 
remove  the  awkwardness  of  parting  like  a  pair 
of  boastful  triflers  who  become  pacified  when 
swords  are  drawn.  Any  more  serious  question 
between  us  may  be  adjounied  for  the  present. 
Mark  now,  fellow,"  he  added  to  his  valet,  **  yon 
have  received  your  instructions.  If  this  gentle- 
man should,  by  superiority  of  fortune,  run  ma 
through,  you  are  to  deliver  the  sealed  note  to  tlie 
senator  Sture,  and  you  are  further  to  declare 
the  truth,  that  it  is  done  in  fair  combat,  upon  my 
challenge.  Monsieur  Brand,  the  knave  wiU  do 
you  j ustice.  I  have  bestowed  sharp  usage  enough 
upon  him  to  bring  him  to  the  humour  to  toll  tha 
truth  against  his  master.** 

The  valet  bowed  with  polite  humility.  Tha 
gentlemen  took  position,  and  began  their  sword- 
play.  They  had  scarcely  begun,  when,  as  if 
sammoned  by  the  clatter  of  the  meeting  wea- 
pons, Mariana  Sture  came  suddenly  into  the 
area.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  haste,  and 
her  curls  hung  in  disorder.  Her  presence  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  duel. 

<»  Cousin,"  she  said,  *<  is  it  at  your  invitatieB 
that  this  meeting  has  taken  |dace  ?" 

''  Yes,  Mariana.** 

**  Then,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  who  have  witness- 
ed such  wrongs  as  might  well  have  urged  Mon- 
sienr  Brand  to  compel  redress  firom  yon — ^I  da 
say  thb  for  a  truth,  that  you  have  proved  your- 
self in  this  matter  utteriy  wanting  in  courtesy,  in 
justice,  in  respect  for  me,  perhaps  even  in  hon- 
our. If  your  weapon  is  raised  in  this  quarrel, 
against  this  gentleman,  except  upon  his  demand, 
I  declare  to  you  that  no  tie  of  kindred  or  friend- 
ship shall  ever  more  be  respected  between  us." 

**  Then,  Mariana,  I  sheathe  my  weapon,  and 
will  not  again  draw  it  against  Monsieur  Brand. 
Sir,  I  wish  you  to  consider  my  ^allenge  with- 
drawn, and  my  req>ect  for  you  increased." 

Meriin  at  once  avowed  his  own  indisposition 
to  prosecute  the  quarrel  for  satisfaction  of  the 
wrongs  which  he  had  sustained. 

^  This  is  good,  and  worthy,'*  said  Mariana, 
**  and  now,  Ghistaf,  we  are  again  kind  cousins. 
You  have  made  yourself  very  disagreeable  to- 
day, but  we  must  forget." 

Captain  Piper  replied  with  a  sigh  andin  a  low 
tone : 

•*  If  yon  venture  upon  this  gentie  and  affec- 
tionate mode  of  talking,  Mariana,  I  shall  explode 
like  a  grenade.  Abuse  me  to  your  heart's  coo- 
tent.    Thare  would  be  something  coosoliBg  ia 
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the  belief  that  you  were  a  SkMmKTwaA  a  vUen." 
The  three,  with  Monsieur  Flavei,  the  valet, 
following  at  a  modest  distance,  and  bearing  the 
rapiera,  returned  to  the  house. 

I  do  not  delay  farther  amongst  the  details  of 
this  opening  stage  of  the  career  of  the  Norwe- 
gian adventurer.  A  few  days  later,  burthened 
with  wise  counsel  from  the  Swedish  senatof — a 
good  representative  of  the  grave,  honourable, 
and  hospitable  men  of  Gothland — and  ennobled 
by  such  aspirations  as  belong  to  love  and  youth, 
Merlin  Brand  was  upon  the  Baltic,  and  passing 
with  swift  sails  for  the  haven  of  Biga. 
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On  the  Death  of  Col.  Puree  M.  Butler,  of  the 
Palmetto  Regiment,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of 
Churubmco,  August  20th,  1847. 

mXSFECTFULXT  IITSCKIBED  TO  HIS  DAUGHTERS. 

**  He  hu  been  moarned  as  brave  men  moarn  the  brare, 
And  wept  ae  Dations  weep  their  hallowed  dead — 
With  Uttar,  bat  prood  teara."— Haff«diE. 


The  darlKening  air  was  dense  and  dun  with  hot  sulphureous 

amoke, 
Aad  thro'  i%B  deep  and  dusky  Tei!»  no  brightening  beem  bad 

broke, 
^•▼e  when  at  interrals  a  flash,  like  to  a  meteor-star, 
8bot  o'er  the  sombre  face  of  Heaven  a  blood-red  light  afar. 

There  floated  from  the  plain  of  death,  the  sad  sigh  of  the 

breeze, 
It  liegered  'mid  the  drooping  flowers— it  mourned  among 

thetroes^ 
Aad  whb  it  tbeit  was  borne  a  cry  of  wfTd  despair  and 

draMi, 
A  wail  of  warriors  in  their  wrath— a  requiem  o*er  the  dead. 

Then  suddenly  o*er  earth  and  sky,  did  a  deep  calstaess 

fall.— 
A  silence  tharthe  soul  might /ee/,  hung  heavy,  like  a  pall, — 
And  the  ahoata  and  shrieks  of  fiercest  strife  in  echoing 

nMmars  sank. 
While  a  oold,  electric  shudder  ran  from  briatling  rank  to 

rank — 

A  moment  more ! — a  moment  more  I— and  the  loud  war-peal 

rose. 
As  if  a  hundred  clarions  rang  defiance  to  the  foes — 
Bear  back !  bear  back  I  ob,  Mexie  host !  St.  Mary  do  not 


Ths  shook!  (he  ragi!— 4|ie  •*erwbelflung  power  of  that 


Vengeance  hath  nerved  each  valiant  hand ;  vengaance  bath 
fired  each  eye — 

Now  the  soldiers  of  the  standard-starred,  rush  like  a  whirl- 
wind by — 

Cheer  rose  on  cheer !— the  foe  is  tamed— the  gloriou  field 
is  won— 

On  their  ramparto,  let  the  Freeman's  flag  float  'neath  the 
setting  sun. 


Why  doth  the  voice,  whose  cheering  tone  but  now  rolled 

dear  and  high, 
When  bold  hearts  quailed  and  courage  failed,  join  not  in 

victory  7 — 
Why  'mid  the    Chieftains  gathering  fast  yon  glittering 

standard  'round. 
Is  not  the  noblest  chief  of  all,  the  dauntless  Hbko  found  7 


Alas  !  a  dark  shade  veils  his  eye,  and  the  death-damp  chills 
his  brow — 

The  arm  of  might  is  prone  in  dust  and  the  proud  lip  silent 
now — 

The  fire  is  quenched— the  last  spark  fled— "life's  fitful 
fever  o'er" — 

And  the  warrior-spirit  passed  from  earth  to  seek  the  sha- 
dowy shore. 


His  gallant  sword  is  firmly  grasped :  hold !  let  it  linger 

there — 
The  spotless  blade  that  Butler  bore,  another  must  not 

bear- 
He  kept  his  honor  like  the  steel— the  bright  steel  by  his 

side, 
And  only  clasped  the  treasure  close— still  closir  when  ho 

died. 


What !  weep  ye  comrades  o'er  his  cone  f— slan  bmu  of 

iron  mould  7 
Weep  on !  the  heart  that  slumbere  here,/0r  thejirst  tiwu  it 

And  we  have  seen  Mm  shed  like  as— the  good  chief  and 

the  biave— 
Warm  tean  of  sympathy  above  the  humblest  soldier's 

grave. 


Weep  on !— how  pure  from  sorrow's  fount  the  tears  of 

manhood  swell ! 
The  soul  must  give  one  parting  sigh— most  brsatha  ons 

last  farewell- 
Yet  there  are  those  who  when  they  bend  beside  tbe  moul- 
dering bier, 
Will  own,  oh  I  bitterer  grief  Chan  oun— the  wild  grief  of 
despair. 


Cover  the  pale  face  of  the  dead :  ere  long  the  flowere  will 

bloom. 
And  scatter  o'er  his  honored  grave  their  glory  and  perfume : 
Ere  long  lley  >oo  will  withering  lie,  like  the  cold  dost 

beneath-— 
But  round  his  name  th*  JUnttn  offamB  will  farm  afmdttMM 

wrtotiL 


P.  H.  H. 


CharlutoH,  AfrU.  18491, 
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MARGINALIA. 

BT   EDGAR  A.   FOE. 

Pure  DiaboliBm  10  bat  Absolute  Insanity.  Ln- 
cifer  was  merely  unfortunate  in  having  been  cre- 
ated without  brains. 

When  a  man  of  genius  speaks  of  '*  the  diffi* 
eult**  he  means,  simply,  "  the  impossible." 

We,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  need  some 
worker  of  miracles  for  our  regeneration ;  but  so 
degraded  have  we  become  that  the  only  prophet, 
or  preacher,  who  could  render  us  much  service, 
would  be  the  St.  Francis  who  converted  the 
beasts. 

The  nose  of  a  mob  is  its  imagination.  By 
this,  at  any  time,  it  can  be  quietly  led. 

Samuel  Butler,  of  Hudibrastic  memory,  must 
have  had  a  prophetic  eye  to  the  American  Con- 
gress when  he  defined  a  rahhk  as — "A  con- 
gregation or  assembly  of  the  States-General — 
every  one  being  of  a  several  judgment  concerning 
whatever  business  be  under  consideration**.  • . . 
**  They  meet  only  to  quarrel,"  he  adds,  *^  and 
then  return  home  full  of  satisfaction  and  narra- 
twe." 

The  R4>mans  worshipped  their  standards ;  and 
the  Roman  standard  happened  to  be  an  eagle. 
Our  standard  is  only  one-tenth  of  an  Eagle— a 
Dollar — but  we  make  all  even  by  adoring  it  with 
ten-fold  devotion. 

**He  that  is  bom  to  be  a  man,"  says  Wieland 
in  his  *' Peregrinus  Proteus,"  **  neither  should  nor 
can  be  anything  nobler,  greater,  or  better  than  a 
man."  The  fact  is,  that  in  efforts  to  soar  above 
our  nature,  we  invariably  fall  below  it.  Your 
reformist  demigods  are  merely  devils  turned  in- 
side out. 

It  is  only  the  philosophical  lynxeye  that, 
through  the  indignity-mist  of  Man's  life,  can  still 
discern  the  dignity  of  Man. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  irrational  fancy  that,  in  a 
future  existence,  we  shall  look  upon  what  we 
think  our  present  existence,  as  a  dream. 

In  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between  a 
people  and  a  mob,  we  shall  find  that  a  people 
aroused  to  action  are  a  mob ;  and  that  a  mob, 
trying  to  think,  subside  into  a  people. 


Ten  a  scoundrel,  three  or  fbnr  dmes  a  day, 
that  he  is  the  pink  of  probity,  and  you  make  him 
at  least  the  perfection  of  **  respectability"  in  good 
earnest.  On  the  other  hand,  accuse  an  honora- 
ble man,  too  pertinaciously,  of  being  a  villain, 
and  you  fill  him  with  a  perverse  ambition  to  show 
you  that  you  are  not  altogether  in  the  wrong. 

With  how  unaccountable  an  obstinacy  even 
our  best  writers  persist  in  talking  about  **  moral 
courage — "as  if  there  could  be  any  courage  that 
was  not  moral.  The  adjective  is  improperly 
applied  to  the  subject  instead  of  the  object.  The 
energy  which  overcomes  fear — whether  fear  of 
evil  threatening  the  person  or  threatening  the 
impersonal  circumstances  amid  which  we  exist — 
is,  of  course,  simply  a  mental  energy — ^is,  of 
course,  simply  **moraL"  But,  in  speaking  of 
**  moral  courage"  we  imply  the  existence  of  physi- 
caL  Quite  as  reasonable  an  expression  would 
be  that  of  **  bodily  thought"  or  of  "muscular 
imagination." 

In  looking  at  the  world  at  it  it,  we  shall  find 
it  folly  to  deny  that,  to  worldly  success,  a  sorer 
path  is  Villiany  than  Virtue.  What  the  Scrip- 
tures mean  by  the  "  Uaven  of  unrighteousness"  is 
that  leaven  by  which  men  rise. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  book  in  which  the 
most  noticeable  thing  is  the  pertinacity  with 
which  **  Monarch"  and  *«King"  are  printed  with 
a  capital  M  and  a  capital  K.  The  author,  it 
seems,  has  been  lately  presented  at  Court.  He 
will  employ  a  small  g  in  future,  I  presume,  when- 
ever he  is  so  unlucky  as  to  have  to  speak  of  his 
God. 

**  A  little  learning,"  in  the  sense  intended  by 
the  poet,  iff,  beyond  all  question,  **  a  dangerous 
thing  :** — but,  in  regard  to  that  learning  which 
we  call  **  knowledge  of  the  world,"  it  is  only  a 
little  that  is  not  dangerous.  To  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Man's  heart,  is  to  take  our  final 
lesson  in  the  iron-clasped  volume  of  Despair. 

Not  only  do  I  think  it  paradoxical  to  speak  of 
a  man  of  ^enttis  as  personally  ignoble,  but  I  con- 
fidently maintain  that  the  highest  genius  is  but 
the  loftiest  moral  nobility. 


The  phrase  of  which  our  poets,  and  more 
pecially  our  orators,  are  so  fond — the  phrase 
**  music  of  the  spheres" — ^has  arisen  simply  from 
a  misconception  of  the  Platonic  word  /tovatKn — 
which,  with  the  Athenians,  included  not  merely 
the  harmonies  of  tune  and  time,  but  proporltoii  gen- 
erally. In  recommending  the  study  of  ^*  musie" 
as  '*  the  best  education  for  the  soul,"  Plato  re- 
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iiMrred  to  tbe  culdTation  of  the  TaatOt  in  contra- 
distinction  from  that  of  the  Pure  Reaaon.  By 
the  **  muaic  of  the  spheres"  is  meant  the  agree- 
ments— the  adaptations — ^in  a  word,  the  propor- 
tions— developed  in  the  astronomical  laws.  He 
had  no  allusion  to  music  in  ovr  understanding  of 
the  term.  The  word  '*  mosaic,"  which  we  derive 
from  inwtKn,  refers,  in  like  manner,  to  the  propor- 
tion, or  harmony  of  color,  ohserved — or  which 
should  he  observed — in  the  department  of  Art  so 
•0  entitled. 

A  pumpkin  has  more  angles  than  C — ,  and  is 
altogether  a  cleverer  thing.  He  is  remarkable  at 
one  point  only — at  that  of  being  remarkable  for 
nothing. 

Not  long  ago,  to  call  a  man  **  a  great  wiz- 
sard,"  was  to  invoke  for  him  fire  and  faggot ; 
hot  now,  when  we  wish  to  run  our  protege  for 
President,  we  just  dub  him  **  a  little  magician." 
The  fact  is,  that,  on  account  of  the  curious  mod- 
em bouUvtrsement  of  old  opinion,  one  cannot  be 
too  cautious  of  the  groundM  on  which  he  lauds  a 
friend  or  vituperates  a  foe. 

It  is  laughable  to  observe  how  easily  any  sys- 
tem of  Philosophy  can  be  proved  false: — ^but 
then  is  it  not  mournful  to  perceive  the  impossi- 
bility of  even  fancying  any  particular  system  to 
be  true? 

Were  I  called  on  to  define,  very  briefly,  the 
term  '*  Art,"  I  should  call  it  **  the  reproduction  of 
what  the  Senses  perceive  in  Nature  through  the 
veil  of  the  soul."  The  mere  imitation,  however 
accurate,  of  what  is  in  Nature,  entities  no  man 
to  the  sacred  name  of  *'  Artist."  Denner  was 
no  artist.  The  grapes  of  Zenxis  were  inartis- 
tic— ^unless  in  a  bird's-eye  view ;  and  not  even 
the  curtain  of  Parrhasius  could  conceal  his  defi- 
ciency in  point  of  genius.  I  have  mentioned 
"the  veil  of  the  soul."  Something  of  the  kind 
appears  indispensable  in  Art.  We  can,  at  any 
time,  double  the  true  beauty  of  an  actual  land- 
scape by  half  closing  our  eyes  as  we  look  at  it. 
The  naked  Senses  sometimes  see  too  littie — but 
then  aboays  they  see  too  much. 

A  clever  French  writer  of  **  Memoirs"  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  **  if  the  Universities  had  been 
willing  to  permit  it,  the  disgusting  old  debauchi 
of  Teos,  with  his  eternal  Batyllis,  would  long 
ago  have  been  buried  in  the  darkness  of  oblivion." 

**  Philosophy,"  says  Hegd,  '*is  utterly  useless 
and  fruitieas,  and,  for  this  very  reason^  is  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  pursuits,  the  most  deserving  atten- 
tion, and  the  most  worthy  of  our  zeal."  This 
jargon  was  suggested,  no  donhti  by  Tertullian*» 


"  Mortuus  est  Dei  fUas ;  credUnk  est  quia  imp- 
turn — tt  sepultus  resurrexit ;  certum  est  quia  tm- 
possibile.** 


I  have  great  faith  in  fools : — self-confidence 
my  friends  wiU  call  it : — 

Si  demain,  oubliant  d'  ^clore, 
Le  jour  manquait,  eh  bien !  demain 

Qoelque  foa  trourerait  eneora 
Un  flambeau  poor  le  genre  htunain. 

By  the  way,  what  with  the  new  electric  light  and 
other  matteni,  De  Stranger's  idea  is  not  so  very 
extravagant. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  by  endeavor- 
ing to  fancy  what  would  be  the  fate  of  any  indi- 
vidual gifted,  or  rather  accursed,  with  an  intel- 
lect very  far  superior  to  that  of  his  race.  Of 
course,  he  would  be  conscious  of  his  superiority ; 
nor  could  he  (if  otherwise  constituted  as  man  is) 
help  manifesting  his  consciousness.  Thus  he 
would  make  himself  enemies  at  all  points.  And 
since  his  opinions  and  speculations  would  widely 
differ  from  those  of  aU  mankind — that  he  would 
be  considered  a  madman,  is  evident.  How  hor- 
ribly painful  such  a  condition  I  Hell  could  invent 
no  greater  torture  than  that  of  being  charged 
with  abnormal  weakness  on  account  of  being 
abnormally  strong. 

In  like  manner,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  a  very  generous  spirit — truly  feeling  what 
all  merely  profess — ^must  inevitably  find  itself 
misconceived  in  every  direction — ^its  motives 
misinterpreted.  Just  as  extremeness  of  intelli- 
gence would  be  thought  fatuity,  so  excess  of 
chivalry  could  not  fail  of  being  looked  upon  as 
meanness  in  its  last  degree : — and  so  on  with 
other  virtues.  This  subject  is  a  painful  one  in- 
deed. That  individuals  have  so  soared  above 
the  plane  of  their  race,  is  scarcely  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but,  in  looking  back  through  history  for 
traces  of  their  existence,  we  shonM  pass  over  all 
biographies  of  **  the  good  and  the  gieat,"  while 
we  search  carefully  the  slight  records  of  wretches 
who  died  in  prison,  in  Bedlam,  or  upon  the  gal- 
lows. 

My  friend,  ■»  can  never  commence  what  he 
frincies  a  poem,  (he  is  a  fanciful  man,  after  all) 
without  first  elaborately  '*  invoking  the  Muses." 
Like  so  many  she-dogs  of  John  of  NiveUes,  how- 
ever, the  more  he  invokes  them»  the  more  they 
decline  obeying  the  invocation. 

The  German  **  SehtDonnereP* — not  exaetiy 
<«  humbug,"  but  **  sky-rocketing" — seems  to  be  the 
only  term  by  which  we  can  conveniendy  desig- 
nate that  peculiar  style  of  eriticisa  which  has 
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lately  come  into  fasbioot  tbrough  tbe  influeDce  of 
certain  members  of  tbe  Fabian  family — people 
wbo  live  (upon  beam)  about  fioeton. 

**  Tbis  ia  right,"  eays  Epicvma,  **  precisely  be- 
cause the  people  are  displeased  with  it.** 

**Ilyad  parkr"  says  Cbamfort — one  of  tbe 
JTaifi^rsof  Mirabeau — '^que  toutt  idee  publique — 
iouU  convention  rt^ut — ett  unt  sottin;  ear  tlU 
a  eonvenue  au  jdfu  grand  nomfrre.** 

'*  Si  profitert.  cupis^"  says  tbe  great  African 
bishop,  **primo  id  verwn  pttia  quod  $ana  men$ 
omnium  hominum  atltatatur.** 

Now, 

*«  Wbo  shall  decide  where  Doetora  ditegree  T" 

To  me,  it  appears  that,  in  all  ages,  the  moit 
preposterous  falsities  have  been  received  as  truths 
by  at  least  the  tnem  omnium  homimiro.  As  for 
tbe  Sana  mens — bow  are  we  ever  to  deteimine 
what  that  is? 

There  are  moments  when,  even  to  the  sober 
eye  of  Reason,  tbe  world  of  onr  sad  humanity 
nnst  assume  tbe  aspect  of  Hell;  but  the  Imagi- 
nation of  Man  is  no  Carathis,  to  explore  with 
impunity  its  every  cavern.  Alas !  the  grim  le- 
gion of  sepulchral  terrors  cannot  be  regarded  as 
altogether  fanciful;  but,  like  tbe  Demons  in 
whose  company  Afrasiab  made  his  voyage  down 
tbe  Oxus,  they  most  sleep,  or  they  will  devour 
ns^— they  must  be  suffered  to  slumber,  or  we 
perish. 

What  can  be  more  soothing,  at  once  to  a  man's 
Pride  and  to  bis  Conscience,  than  the  conviction 
that,  in  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies  for  la- 
justice  done  him,  he  has  simply  to  do  tbem  jusHct 
in  return? 

Talking  of  puns : — ^*  Why  do  they  not  give  ns 
quail  for  dinner,  as  usual  ?*'  demanded  Count 
Fessis,  the  other  day,  of  H — ^  the  classicist  and 
sportsman. 

**Bec8nse  at  this  season,**  replied  H — ^  who 
was  dozing,  ^^qualiB  sopor  fesiis,**  (Quail  is  so 
poor,  Fessis.) 

An  infinity  of  error  makes  its  way  into  our 
Philosophy,  through  Man*s  habit  of  considering 
himself  a  citisen  of  a  world  solely — of  an  individ- 
ual planet — instead  of  at  least  occasionally  con- 
templating his  position  as  cosmopolite  proper — 
as  a  denizen  of  the  universe. 

The  Carlyle-iets  should  adopt,  as  a  motto,  the 
faiscription  on  the  old  bell  from  whose  metal  was 
cast  the  Great  Tom,  of  Oxford :— '« In  Tkoma 
laude  r^soM  '  Bim  \  Bom !'  sine  frwide  :"-HUid 


**  Bim !  Bom,'*  in  such  case,  would  be  a  manrel- 
lous  ^  echo  of  sound  to  sense." 

Paulas  Jovias.  living  in  those  benighted  tinaea 
when  diamond- pointed  styluses  were  as  yet  un- 
known, thought  proper,  nevertheless,  to  speak  of 
his  goosequill  as  **'aliquttndo  Jtrrtmy  aarent  nil- 
fuoni/o'* — intending,  of  course,  a  mere  figure  of 
speech ;  and  from  the  class  of  modem  authors 
who  use  really  nothing  to  write  with  but  ateel 
and  gold,  some,  no  doubt,  wilt  let  their  pens* 
vice  veTBa^  descend  to  posterity  under  tbe  desig- 
nation of  "  anserine**— of  course,  intending  aU 
ways  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 


ELD. 

hk  •  rnist-eDthnHided  vftltey 

Rolls  a  river  deep  and  wide, 
Bearinf  many  a  freighted  vessel 

Swiftly  en  ita  nmlMng  tide ; 
From  a  darksome  cave  it  eonelhk 

Ruling  on  is  haupbty  mighty 
0own  anto  a  ahoreleas  ooeaa 

Silest  aa  the  reiga  of  aigbt. 

Where  the  waters,  slow  reeedirif, 

Long  have  left  the  lifeless  stnmd. 
Fearful  in  its  solemn  stillaesa 

Doth  a  hoary  oaatle  ataod : 
Darkly  rise  the  ruined  lowers. 

Whence  all  sign  of  life  hafh  fled— 
Ghostly  seem  the  vacant  windowa. 

Like  the  eold  eyes  of  tbe  dead. 

Heavily  the  brooding  shadovira 

O'er  the  trembling  wave  are  east — 
0*er  tb<s  threshold  stone,  for  agea 

Living  foot  hnth  never  paaaed; 
For  a  grim  and  wanded  warder 

Ever  at  tbe  gate  appears — 
Ikooping  is  his  spectral  figure 

With  the  weight  of  countless  years. 

Not  a  word  the  waider  apeafcech— 

Points  one  shadowy  hand  witbhi; 
Forwsnl  eagerly  declining, 

Listeth  to  ihe  river*s  din ; 
Hingling  with  that  wild  commotion 

Steadily  his  poises  cbime; 
Who  opofl  that  rushing  river 

Heeds  the  throbbing  pulse  of  Tint  ? 

Ever  thronfth  the  open  portal 

Pale  and  shadowy  form^  appear,— 
Some  with  proud  and  hanyfaty  beariag. 

Some  with  mein  of  guilt  and  fear: 
Warriors  clad  in  rusted  armor. 

Queenly  Itidies,  bright  and  fnir ; 
Some  with  bosoms  liare  and  jtory. 

Some  with  pale  hands  clasped  in  prayer. 

In  a  dim  and  wan  procesaiott 
Slowly  pass  tha  phsntnaw  Iqr, 
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EmHi  ••  into  disunee  gusing 
With  a  fijed  and  glttiwy  «ye; 

Tliere  is  heard  no  clang  of  armor 
A«  the  slony  |iMve  tb<>y  tread— 

Mot  a  i»ord  and  not  a  «rhi«|ier, 
Fion  Ike  pale  lij»a  of  the  dead. 

There  within  a  apacioaa  chamber 

In  the  spectral  li^ht,  alone* 
Sitteth  one  of  aspect  hoary 

High  opon  a  cnimijiing  thront . 
In  his  band  so  eold  nod  stony 

Still  the  iron  pen  is  held — 
On  the  doKky  paTement  iu*attered 

Lie  the  Chronicles  of  £ld. 

Once,  within  that  dreary  castle- 
So  those  olden  recoids  say — 

Gallant  kni|f;hls  and  lieauteotis  ladies 
Walked  in «plendor'«  proud  army; 

There  within  those  gorgeous  ehamhers, 
Ptincely  ftageants  linghtly  shone  ;— 

There  amid  those  silent  dungeons, 
Miuiy  a  giiiliy  deed  waadooe. 

There  was  seen  the  gleam  ef  jewels, 

There  was  heard  the  trumpet's  claag; 
Mingled  with  the  sounds  of  wailing 

Richest  stfuins  of  triumph  rang. 
Mow  those  baujthiy  tones  are  siient,- 

New  those  radiant  forms  are  fled^ 
Mow  thoKc  halls  are  bannted  only 

By  the  pale  and  silent  dead. 


SOBAN. 


PROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  April,  1849. 

The  greatcvent  of  the  month  with  ut  has  beoD, 
-withost  disjiaie,  the  pnklactioa  of  Meyerbeer's 
new  opera*  Coming  elections  and  instant  C  hol- 
«n,  tiw  straggles  of  internal  factions,  the  rise 
and  fitll  of  the  Italian  republics,  and  even  the 
«gonf  of  the  Austria«  Empire  have  been  for  a 
few  days  forgotten. 

^Have  yon  heard  The  Prophet?"^  is  the  first 
^neetion  upon  the  meeting  of  friends  upon  the 
boulevards  or  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

From  every  group  in  all  the  saloons  and  ea/^, 
the  exclamations  C^est  magnififue  I  f^Mt  belie 
deeetaiiim  !  quel  hue  d'harmonit !  C*e»t  etomumt  / 
are  sure  to  apprise  you  that  The  Pnphet  is  the 
theme. 

And  learned  and  wearisome  have  been  all  the 
fenilletons  in  all  the  journals  in  their  criticisms 
ttpon  The  Prophet. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  who  have  not  heard  it,  should  vote  The 
Prophet  to  be  a  great  bore.  They  go  to  the 
opera  and  forthwith  join  the  cry—* CesI  charmmUf 


We  had  be^m  to  fear  that  this  opera,  eo  long 
promised,  so  long  deferred,  so  much  desired, 
would  never  make  its  appearance.  Meyerbeer 
lias  been  ten  years  elaborating  it.  Such  persist- 
ing applkatioa  of  Horace's  rule  ia  rare  in  these 
Jays  of  hot  haste,  when  the  grand  contention 
ioems  to  be  who  can  produce,  d  la  Alexandre 
Dumae^  the  greatest  number  of  volumes  per 
month. 


8a»pe  piget 

Corrifere*  et  loogi  ferre  laboria  omis* 

The  great  composer  waa  determined  to  sus* 
tain  therepntation  of  the  author  of  ^Robert  U 
DiabU^  and  the  **■  Huguenots.'^  By  admission  of 
all  he  has  done  so.  Hia  last  work  ia  worthy  of 
its  predecessors,  and  will  increase  the  fame  of 
Meyerbeer.  The  poet  compoeer  carries  us  back 
three  hundred  yeara.  /oAa  of  Leyden^  the  fa- 
natic prophet  of  the  early  Anabaptists,  ia  the 
hero  of  the  poem.  His  rise  and  fall,  the  capture 
of  Munster,  and  the  chief  events  which  signal- 
ized the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  New  Zum  which 
he  established  there,  are  graphically  pourtrayed 
in  the  music  of  Meyerbeer,  and  the  words  of 
Scribe.  The  music  of  this  composer  is  charac- 
terized by  a  grandeur  fmd  an  elevation  which  pe- 
culiarly fit  it  for  the  expression  of  deep  and  stormy 
passion.  Rossiai,  with  the  pure  and  luminous 
melody  of  the  Italian  school,  of  which  he  is  so 
great  a  master,  could  not  have  produced,  with 
even  greater  labor,  so  efiective  an  opera  upon 
this  subject.  But  Rossini  would  not  have  chosen 
that  aubject.  The  Prophet  is  German,  entirely 
German — author,  subject,  style.  It  has  been 
brought  out  upon  the  boards  of  the  French  Opera 
in  Paris  with  unequalled  magnificence.  The  ad- 
ministration has  surpassed  all  preceding  efforts. 
Sun-rise  never,  save  by  Nature  herself  in  the 
glorious  eastern  sky,  has  been  presented  to  the 
eye  in  so  magical,  so  startling  a  reality !  The  ef- 
fect is  produced  by  the  aid  of  electrical  light  em- 
ployed in  this  way  here  for  the  first  time.  This, 
with  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Munstert 
and  the  awful  conflagration  which  closes  the  rep- 
resentation, show  that  Meyerbeer  is  not  the  only 
master  whose  powers  have  been  tasked  to  insure 
this  greatest  operatic  success,  which  has  beea 
known  for  many  years.  The  stage  decorationst 
the  landscapes,  the  costumes  being  all  of  rigor- 
ous truthfulness,  belonging  to  the  age,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  people  represented,  leave  upon  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  after  leaving  the  theatre, 
rhe  impression  of  having  spent  the  evening  lis- 
tening to  delightful  music,  iuthe  country  of  Hol- 
bein and  Albert  Durer. 

Meyerbeer,  if  report  be  true,  has  applied  for 
naturaliaation  as  a  French  citiaienv  with  the  ia« 
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tontioB  of  making  Pam  his  peimanent  futnre 
rasidence. 

The  last  steamer  bofe  to  the  United  States  the 
sad  intelligence  that  the  great  Italian  composer, 
Rouinij  tormented  by  enormous  revolutionary 
taxation  and  threats  of  massacre  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  republicans,  had  lost  his  reason. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  truth  whateyer  in 
this  report.  The  illustrious  siaeftro,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  The  Barber  of  Semlk, 
Tht  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cenereiitola,  and  so  many 
other  of  the  masterpieces  in  his  art,  is  in  excel- 
lent health  and  spirits,  and  at  the  present  moment 
residing  in  Florence  without  the  reach  of  per- 
sonal harm  from  his  democratic  countrymen. 
Frequent  and  heavy  impositions  have  been  laid 
upon  his  property,  but  that  has  not  affected  his 
mind  or  even  his  spirits.  Rossini  is  no  republi- 
j  can — ^what  sensible  man  could  be  in  Italy  ? — and 
the  latest  accounts  speak  of  him  as  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a  cantate  in  honor  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Grand  Duke  to  the  throne  of  the 
Medicis  upon  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 

The  past  has  been  a  glorious  month  for  Scribe, 
Beside  the  triumph  of  The  Prophet,  which  he 
shared  with  Meyerbeer,  he  has  connected  him- 
self by  his  new  drame,  Adrtetme  Lecotivrtur,  with 
the  brilliant  and  triumphant  appearance  of  Rachel 
in  quite  a  new  sphere.     The  drame  itself  is  ad- 
mitted not  to  possess  remarkable  literary  merit : 
and  if  Scribe  were  so  wanting  in  good  sense  as 
to  show  himself  much  elated  by  the  success  of 
The  Prophet^  and  Adrienne  Leeouorewr  one  would 
be  tempted  to  remind  him  of  the  apples  in  the 
fable:   for  the  grand   attraction  that  drew  all 
Paris  to  the  Theatre  Francais  on  the  14th  of 
April,  was  the  dehut  of  the  great  tragedienne,  in  a 
piece  written  in  prou.    Hitherto  Rachel  had  con- 
fined herself  to  a  very  limited  number  of  roies. 
Her  matchless  talent  had  revived  the  worship  of 
the  French  classic  tragic  writers,  and  she  for 
years  resisted  all  persuasions  to  abandon  for  a  mo- 
ment their  pompous  Alexandrines.     She  would 
honor  no  modern  author,  however  famous,  by 
consenting  to  become  his  interpreter.    It  was 
not  till  after  the  revolution  of  February  1848, 
that  she  appeared  upon  the  stage  except  as  the 
heroine  of  strictly  classic  tragedy.     Her  first 
step  without  the  circle  was  marked  by  a  success 
well  calculated  to  embolden  her  to  advance.    It 
was  the  Marseillaise.    I  had  heard  it  sung  in  the 
street  by  torch-light,  by  a  thousand  revolutionary 
young  Freacbmen.    It  was  thrilling.    But  they 
were  republicans  of  1848,  and  they  failed  to  im- 
part to  the  Marseillaise  the  characier  of  startling, 
soul-stirring  actuality,  by  which  it  appealed  so 
irresistibly  to  Frenchmen  of  former  times.    The 
imagination  was  still  tasked  to  account  for  the 
tpinhb  pouncy  with  wbieh  it  swayed  the  popu- 


lar mind  in  1793  and  1794.  But  sung,  or  rather 
chaunted  by  Rachel  and  the  Marseillaise  in  vivid, 
painful,  oppressive  reality  stereotyped  itself  in 
your  memory ;  you  had  it  as  Ronget  de  I'lsle 
conceived  it  in  a  moment  of  rapt  and  patriotic 
inspiration.  It  was  the  fury  of  Paris  for  two 
months:  and  by  the  special  influence  of  Ledm- 
Rollin,  Mile.  Rachel  left  Paris  for  a  tour  in  the 
provinces  to  wake  up  throughout  France,  by 
singing  the  Marseillaise,  a  revolutionary  republi* 
can  spirit,  preparatory  to  the  April  elections. 
But  Ledru-RoUin  is  dethroned,  the  reactionists 
have  succeeded  him,  and  Rachel  sings  the  Mar- 
seillaise no  more. 

Encouraged,  however,  by  that  success,  she 
ventured  another  departure  from  the  circle  of 
tragic  roles  by  appearing  in  the  Moineau  de  Iam- 
bie,  a  classic  comedy,  in  one  act,  in  verse,  by  M. 
Barthet.     This  was  a  daring  adventure-— lar 
more  so  than  the  first:  for  the  Marseillaise,  if 
not  a  tragedy,  is  essentially  tragic,  and  Rachel 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  departed,  in  reciting 
it,  from  that  special  walk  of  her  art  which  she 
has  so  illustrated  by  her  talent.    Rachel,  too,  as 
she  will  have  to  admit  ere  long,  is  herself  essen- 
tially tragic  by  nature  and  by  habit :  and  I  pre- 
dict she  will  only  diminish  the  intensity  of  her 
fame  by  attempting, to  enlarge  its  area.    Rachel 
could  hardly  fail,  whatever  she  might  essay :  no- 
body mentioned  but  to  praise  her  personification 
of  the  Roman  Leslie,    But  it  did  not  run  the 
town  mad — and  that  is  almost  a  failure  for  her. 
The  drame  is  neither  quite  tragedy,  or  quite 
comedy,  but  Adrienne  Lecovmreur,  in  which  Rachel 
appeared  two  weeks  ago  for  the  first  time,  is  a 
sad  story,  amounting  in  dignity  and  incident  al- 
most to  tragedy.    Adrienne  Lacouvreur,  a  cele- 
brated actress  of  the  French  Theatre,  flourished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    She 
loved  the  celebrated  Count  Maurice  de  Saxe  as 
a  devoted  woman  loves  the  man  of  her  choice. 
The  Count  loved  her  as  any  illustrious  general 
and  gallant  young  nobleman,  upon  the  worst  pos- 
sible terms  with  his  wife,  would  love  an  actress. 
But  a  noble  lady  of  the  court  is  also  enamored 
of  the  gallant  Count.    She  is  jealous  of  Ad- 
rienne, perfidiously  poisons  her,  and  the  closing 
death-scene  is  highly  tragic,  affording  fine  scope 
for  the  powers  of  Rachel.    This  time  it  was  a 
veritable  triumph,  and  deservedly  so.    Rachel 
was  all  herself.    She  uttered  the  prose  of  Scribe 
with  as  much  ease  and  elegance  and  power  as 
if  she  had  been  all  her  life  accustomed  to  it  on 
the  stage.    Yet  it  was  the  first  prose  piece  she 
ever  bore  part  in.    The  house  was  full  to  over- 
flowing.   Many  hundreds  were  refused  at  the 
door  for  want  of  room.    It  has  been  repeatedly 
performed  since  and  always  to  crowded  boxes. 
But  it  is  remarked  that  the  severe  and  dassic 
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repreflentatiTe  of  the  heroines  of  ComeiUe  and 
Raeme,  cannot  prerail  upon  herself  to  submit  her 
head  to  the  sacrilegious  powdering  which  strict 
conformity  to  the  customs  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  would  enjoin.  Adrienne  appears 
amongst  the  powdered  Marchionesses  and  duch- 
esses of  those  days,  her  hair  eoiffed  in  modern 
style,  smooth,  glossy  and  black  as  jet.  This  is 
an  affectation  of  which  she  should  be  ashamed, 
and  a  caprice  which  should  not  be  permitted 
even  in  the  undisputed  queen  of  modem  tragedy. 
In  all  other  respects,  her  costume,  as  Adrienne,  is 
unexceptionable,  of  surpassing  richness  and  most 
exquisite  taste.  Rachel  must  regret  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  her  profession  as  tragedian  so  inexo- 
rably exclude  the  gratification  of  her  vanity  as 
woman.  As  Adrienne,  she  is  beautiful :  but  I 
have  never  thought  her  so  in  any  of  her  strictly 
tragic  characters. 

Jenmy  Lind^  the  charming  Swedish  singer,  has 
just  relieved  the  apprehensions  which  had  begun 
to  be  entertained  of  her  permanent  retirement 
from  the  stage.  She  re-appeared  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  in  London,  in  the  Somnambula.  Never, 
perhaps,  say  the  English  papers,  noticing  the 
event,  has  the  theatre  been  thronged  with  so 
numerous  and  so  brilliant  a  company.  It  would 
seem  that  her  entrance  by  marriage  into  the 
family  of  a  high  dignitary  of  the  established 
charch  is  postponed  for  the  present.  Jenny  Lind 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  visit  Paris.  I  can  hardly 
blame  her.  A  lady  of  her  spodess  purity  of 
mind  and  life,  of  her  anti-Gallic  character  and 
habits,  would  enter  at  Paris  into  a  most  uncon- 
genial social  medium. 

MIU.  Alboni  who  is,  or  is  going  to  be,  hardly 
leas  famous  than  the  Lind,  finds,  on  the  contrary, 
in  France  her  congenial  element.  There  is 
much  greater  social  sympathy  and  similitude  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  than  between  France 
and  Sweden.  Alboni  is  reaping  a  golden  har- 
vest in  the  provinces,  where  her  tuneful  voice  is 
attracting  something  more  agreeable  than  stones. 
Singing  nightly  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  francs 
per  night  is  a  highly  satisfactory  operation :  and 
will  enable  her  to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  French 
leave  which  she  took  of  her  Parbian  manager 
two  or  three  days  before  the  legal  expiration  of 
her  engagement.  Alboni  is  admitted  to  be  of  a 
kind  and  generous  nature.  She  is  beloved  no 
less  than  she  is  admired  by  the  members  of  her 
profession.  This  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
goodness  of  her  heart,  if  it  be  not  of  her  profes- 
sional excellence.  A  needy  brother  artist  was 
about  giving  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit  A 
pronise  of  Alboni  ^to  sing  upon  the-occasion  was 
suilieient  to  insure  the  beneficiary  a  handsome 
snm*  The  concert,  with  the  irresistible  attrac- 
tion of  Alboni's  promise,  was  announced  two 


weeks  in  advance.  In  the  meantime  Alboni 
hastily  left  Paris.  With  her  engagement  at  the 
opera  she  had  forgotten  also  the  promise  to  her 
needy  brother.  As  the  day  approached,  numer- 
ous were  the  inquiries  addressed  to  the  anxious 
artist  if  Alboni,  whose  departure  from  Paris 
was  generally  known,  would  really  be  present. 

**  Je  n'en  tens  rienP*  was  the  disconsolate  re- 
ply.   *'  EUe  mtV  a  jmrniu." 

In  fact,  Alboni,  who  had  really  forgotten  her 
promise,  recalled  it  to  mind  just  in  time  to  take 
post  instanttr^  and  arrive  at  the  hour  of  the  con- 
cert. This  she  did :  and  her  appearance  in  the 
so/lf ,  just  after  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
cert, caused  to  the  company  assembled  hardly 
less  surprise  than  pleasure.  The  evil  was  done 
however — ^the  Alboni  had  not  been  expected — 
and  many  were  the  vacant  seats.  It  was  a  novel 
sight  for  Alboni*s  eye  to  dwell  upon,  so  many 
unoccupied  places."*  She  sang,  however,  and  in 
her  best^style. 

After  the  concert  was  over,  she  beckoned  to 
her  side  her  unfortunate  friend,  whom  she  had 
honestly  meant  more  effectually  (o  serve. 

^^Mon  omt,'*  said  she,  **what  may  be  the 
amount  of  your  receipts  this  evening  ?" 

'*  About  a  thousand  francs,"  was  the  reply. 

**  And  but  for  my  sad  blunder  they  would  prob- 
ably have  been  double  that  sum  ?" 

**  Ma  foi,  otit,  signora  !  but  it  can't  be  helped 
now." 

'  '*  It  must  be  helped  though,*'  replied  Alboni. 
*'  Believe  me,  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  my  for- 
getfulness,  and  must  repair  the  consequences  of 
my  error — accept  this,"  at  the  same  time  placing 
in  his  hands  two  five  hundred  franc  notes — 
'*  and  I'll  endeavor  to  have  a  better  memory  next 
time !" 

Mdme.  PUyel  reputed  to  be  the  most  accom- 
plished pianist  living,  is  now  in  Paris  playing  at 
a  series  of  concerts*  Her  concerts  cannot  be 
said  to  be  popular  i  but  they  are  much  frequented 
by  the  aristocracy,  who  are  attracted  by  the  high 
price  of  the  tickets,  which  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  character  of  the  music,  gives  to  these 
revfitofis  the  welcome  prestige  of  exclusiveness. 

Rome,  if  unfortunately  the  doomed  republic 
should  exist  much  louger,Js  destined  to  lose,  and 
this  time,  for  ever,  many  of  those  matchless  works 
of  art,  which  with  but  one  short  interval,  have  for 
ages  formed  the  principal  attraction  of  strangers 
within  its  walls.  Bonaparte,  the  illustrious  rob- 
ber, removed  nearly  all  that  were  capable  of 
transportation  into  France  to  gratify  his  Parisi- 
ans and  ornament  his  Louvre.  Upon  all  such 
the  visiters  of  Rome  have  for  many  years  past 
read  a  little  label,  upon  which  is  written,  **  Brought 
back  from  Paris  in  1815."  This  label  was  per- 
haps to  most  visiters  the  best,  if  not  the  only  avi- 
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denee  of  the  artiatie  Talae  of  the  object  before 
them.  What  the  destrojrins  Goth  spared,  what 
the  plundering  Frank  was  compelled  to  restore, 
Rome  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  selling !  The  Republic  wanted  mo- 
ney—the republicans,  whose  only  idea  of  freedom 
is  license  and  exemption  from  taxation,  refused 
to  pay — and  they  hoarded  their  gold.  But  of 
what  use  to  the  Republic  are  the  jewels  and  mo- 
saics, the  paintings  and  the  statues  that  now  en- 
cumber the  walls  of  the  churches  and  museums ! 
There  are  fools  in  the  world  who  will  gladly  pay 
for  them.  Money,  money,  money.  Sell !  sell ! 
Rid  the  Republic  of  this  trash  and  turn  the  Vati- 
can into  a  National  Workshop  !  And  lo !  with 
well-lined  doublets  flocked  to  Rome  from  Ger- 
many and  France  a  horde  of  mercenary  traffick- 
ers in  objects  of  art — and  wealthy  virtuosos  took 
post  for  the  eternal  city,  ready  to  profit  by  the 
occasion,  and  exchange,  pound  for  pound,  their 
rubles  and  guineas  against  the  master-pieces  of 
the  Roman  museums,  thenceforth  destined,  far 
from  their  natural  home  on  the  banks  of  the  clas- 
sic Tiber,  to  be  lost  to  the  world  in  the  palaces  of 
the  Neva  and  the  Thames.  Much  it  is  known 
has  already  been  thus  sacrificed.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  anticipating  the  havoc  which  was 
about  to  be  made,  generously  issued  a  proclama- 
tion forbidding  his  subjects  to  purchase  any  of 
the  objects  coming  from  the  museums  of  Rome, 
Florence  and  Venice,  (for  all  the  Italian  repub- 
lics were  making  the  shameful  appeal  to  foreign 
cupidity.)  Even  the  transit  through  any  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  of  objects  thus  acqui- 
red, was  forbidden  upon  pain  of  seizure  without 
indemnity,  to  be  restored  to  the  museums  from 
whence  they  were  taken.  Mr.  0*Conuell  endea- 
vored to  provoke  from  the  English  government 
a  similar  measure  in  behalf  of  the  Pope.  But, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  where  the 
principles  of  liberty  are  so  well  understood  and 
practised,  the  application  was  in  vain.  Lord 
John  Russell  could  only  reply,  that  if  such  articles 
were  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  they  should  be  subjected 
to  all  legal  duties,  and  that  government  would  not 
become  the  purchaser.  It  is  amusing  to  read  the 
indignant  confiments  of  many  of  the  French  pa- 
pers upon  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ments who  sell,  and  of  the  English  and  Russian 
and  German  amateurs  who  buy  Italian  statues 
and  pictures.  They  forget  the  French  whole- 
sale robberies  in  J 797  and  subsequent  years. 
The  most  lamentable  instance  of  disappropriation 
which  has  yet  become  public,  is  the  reported 
tjransfer  to  an  Englishpaan,  for  $5,000,  of  the 
world-famous  master-piece  of  Raphael,  The 
Transfiguration.  It  was  his  last  aud  greatest 
work.    Of  coitne  it  bears  the  honor  of  the  la- 


bel—'* Brought  back  from  Paris  in  1815.*'     I 
ought  to  mention  a  further  report  in  connection 
with  this  painting,  namely,  that  the  purchaeer 
bought  it  to  save  it  and  means  to  restore  it  to 
the  Pope,  when  the  Pope  himself  shall  be  res- 
tored.   If  he  does  so,  so  soon  as  this  last  event 
takes  place.  The  Transfiguration  will  soon  re- 
sume its  place  in  the  Vatican.    For  the  cause  . 
of  Italian  liberty  wisely  understood,  for  the  good  / 
of  the  Romans  themselves,  their  republic  has  al-l 
ready  existed  too  long  by  just  the  number  of  days  V 
it  is  able  to  count.    Among  the  innumerable  ob- 
jects of  minor  value  which  have  without  doubt 
been  lately  ravished  from  Rome,  is  a  well-known 
statuette  of  the  Vii^in  Mary  in  massive  gold, 
called  La  Vierge  aux  Anges^  taken  from  the 
chapel  where  the  Pope  daily  worshipped.    It  is 
the  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.     Its  eyes  are 
composed  of  diamonds  of  the  value  of  $1,000, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  angels  at  the  feet  of  the  Vir- 
gin are  diamonds  also  of  great  price.    The  for- 
tunate purchaser,  at  a  very  inadequate  price,  of 
this  interesting  work  of  art,  is  an  English  mer- 
chant.   He  exhibited  his  acquisition  in  Paris  a 
few  days  since  on  his  way  to  England. 

The  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  last  residence 
of  the  kings  of  France,  which,  during  the  first 
months  after  the  revolution,  was  converted  into 
a  hospital,  is  now  being  fitted  up  for  an  appropri- 
ate destination — ^the  annual  Exposition  of  mod- 
ern painting  and  sculpture.  Heretofore  the  long 
gallery  and  other  portions  of  the  Louvre  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  to  the  great  incon- 
venience of  the  public,  and  injury  of  the  perma- 
nent objects  of  art  forming  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre,  which  had  to  be  removed,  or  covered,  to 
make  room  for  the  exhibition  of  modem  works 
during  six  or  eight  weeks  of  each  spring.  This 
new  destinatiou  of  the  Tuilleries  will  restore  ani- 
mation to  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments 
of  the  capital,  which  for  the  last  year  has  worn 
a  most  lugubrious  aspect^  contrasting  strongly 
with  its  brilliancy  while  the  royal  residence. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last,  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Paris,  after  solemn  discussion  and 
deliberation,  has  pronounced  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  Chloroforme  as  an  agent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  insensibility.  The  investigation  wae 
provoked  by  the  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction.  Several  deaths  had  occurred  in 
cases  where  this  agent  had  been  employed,  under 
circumstances  which  left  the  public  and  the  ju- 
dicial authorities  in  doubt  whether  or  not  Chlo- 
roforme were  the  cause.  A  medico-legal  jury 
was  formed  by  the  Academy  and  Chloroforme 
was  duly  put  upon  its  trial.  Written  documents 
vrere  read,  oral  testimony  in  relation  to  the  sus- 
picious cases  was  heard,  the  most  able  men  of 
the  profession  pro  and  con  were  invited  to  the 
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diflcuBsioo*  asd  tha  Terdict  was  **not  guilty." 
Not  uoanimous  however.    It  still  has  some  de- 
tenottined  and  krecoDcilable  enemies  ia  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  France  :  bat  the  general  opin- 
joo  seems  to  be  that  the  knowledge  of  the  stupi- 
fying  effects  of  Chloroforme  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  useful  discoveries  of  modem  sci- 
ence.    Its  use  should  by  all  means  be  continued ; 
but  with  wise  discretion  and  only  by  the  hands 
•f  scientific  and  experienced  practitioners.    Im- 
pntdent  as  has  hitherto  been  the  use  of  it,  the 
number  of  deaths  indisputably  chargeable  to 
Chloroforme  is  very  few.    For  the  future  the 
BUffiher  may  be  lessened.    It  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  much  reserve  to  children,  and  female;^ 
of  susceptible  nervous  systems :  to  persons  sub- 
ject to  hemorrhage  or  to  attacks  of  epilepsy,  of 
which  Chloroforme  would  provoke  the  return : 
to  persons  whose  lungs  or  heart  are  diseased,  or 
who  are  subject  to  fainting  for  slight  causes. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  Chloroforme  pure. 
It  should  be  administered  in  moderate  doses  pro- 
portioned to  the  age,  constitution  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient.    According  to  M.  Guerin 
thirty-one  grains  suffice  to  produce  sleep  and 
insensibility:  forty-five  or  sixty  might  produce 
death  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes :  and  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty,  animals  were  struck 
motionless  in  one  or  two  minutes.    An  appara- 
tus that  would  measure  the  exact  quantity  inspi- 
red, would  certainly  be  preferable  to  the  sponge 
or  handke^hief  ordinarily  used.    Special  care 
shottkl  be  taken. to  allow  during  inhalation  suffi- 
cient atmospheric  air  to  mingle  with  the  vapour 
of  Cldoroforme  to  insure  unimpeded  respiration 
and  circulation. 

If  some  few  cases  of  death  may  be  attributed 
to  Chloroforme,  it  is,  on  the  other  band,  proved 
that  since  the  use  of  this  agent,  the  number  of 
deaths  in  grave  surgical  operations  is  materially 
lessened.  Returns  made  by  Simpson  show  mor- 
tality to  be  lessened  1 1  per  cent.  Similar  returns 
by  Rmtx  for  1847-3,  show  twenty- five  deaths  for 
one  hundred  operations.  The  two  preceding 
years  gave  thirty-three  in  a  hundred. 

By  the  way,  M.  Stanislaus  Julien,  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres,  has  lately 
been  making  researches  among  Chinese  au- 
thors— where  so  many  of  the  discoveries  of  mod- 
em science  which  were  supposed  new  have  been 
proved  to  be  some  hundreds  of  years  old^to  as- 
certain if  the  use  of  Chloroforme,  Ether,  or  some 
similar  agent  to  paralyze  nervous  sensibility,  could 
not  be  detected  in  Chinese  practice.  In  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  of  the  Chinese  physician,  Mo- 
atho,  he  came  across  the  following  passage,  da- 
tiag  from  the  sixteenth  century : 

**But  in  certain  cases  when  these  remedies 
coald  not  he  applied,  he  gave  to  the  patient  a 


preparatioB  of  hemp.  In  a  few  moments  the 
patient  became  insensible  as  if  he  wcra  dead 
drunk  or  even  deprived  of  life.  While  in  this 
state  the  physician  performed  his  surgical  opera- 
tions, making  openings,  incisions*  amputatiag 
limbs  and  removing  the  cause  of  the  evil.  After 
a  few  days  the  patient  was  completely  restored, 
without  having  experienced  during  the  operations 
which  had  been  performed  upon  him,  the  slight- 
est degree  of  pain.*' 

A  new  calcMkUing  aicrc&Me,  invented  by  a  con- 
pie  of  indigent  young  Frenchmen,  after  many 
years  of  privation  and  persevering  toil,  has  lately 
been  the  subject  of  a  highly  flattering  report  en 
the  part  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  its  examination.  It  is  said 
to  be  much  more  perfect  that  any  which  have 
yet  been  invented,  and  destined  to  facilitate,  in  a 
most  important  manner,  the  long  calculations  of 
the  astronomer.  The  inventors  MM.  Maurel 
and  Jayet,  accompanied  by  two  members  of  the 
Academy,  have  had  the  honor  of  presentation  at 
the  Elysee-Bourbon  and  of  exhibiting  their  ma- 
chine to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Being 
very  poor  they  have  received  from  government 
small  sinecures,  which  will  enable  thMn  at  their 
ease,  to  perfect  and  superintend  the  censtructioB 
of  their  machines  till  they  shall  be  ready  for  de- 
livery to  the  public. 

The  political  sky  of  France  is  dariily  overcaet. 
I  begin  to  apprehend  that  another  terrible  strug- 
gle like  that  of  June  will  usher  in  a  short  reign 
of  the  Democratic  and  Socialist  Republic,  led  by 
that  pestilent  demagogue,  Lfedni-Rolltn.  I  have  I 
been  hoping  that  the  strong  government,  of  wbieh  | 
France  has  need,  would  be  arrived  at  withoat 
passing  as  was  done  fifty  years  ago  by  ultra-de- ' 
mocracy,  and  Terror,  and  Despotism.  But  most 
alarming  symptoms  are  now  discernible.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  army,  upon  which  alone  re-^ 
liance  was  placed  for  the  maintenance  of  orderi 
has  since  June  become  deeply  infected  with  the| 
peniicioiis  socialist  doctrines  preached  by  the  red 
republican  journals  and  agents.  Taught  by  the 
experience  of  June,  that  their  cause  was  utterly 
hopeless  unless  they  coald  gain  the  army,  they, 
about  six  months  age,  organised  a  propagand 
for  this  special  object.  Obeying  a  word  of  or- 
der from  the  chiefs,  a  complete  union  took 
place  between  the  socialists  pure  and  the  advan- 
ced democratic  republicans ;  and  all  their  organs, 
with  the  most  striking  unanimity  and  almost  in- 
stantaneously, commenced  paying  court  to  the 
army — to  the  rank  and  file — and  especially  to 
the  noil-commissioned  officers.  Prior  to  June 
the  army  was  the  subject  of  their  daily  abuse— 
they  insisted  upon  the  removal  from  the  capital 
of  all  regular  troops.  For  a  season  the  Provi- 
sional Government  was  intimidated  into  snbmis- 
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sion,  and  not  a  soldier  of  the  line,  hone  or  foot, 
was  seen  in  Paris.  But  the  evident  revolationa-r 
ry  projects  of  the  ultra  party,  the  commotions 
consequent  upon  the  establisbment  of  the  Na- 
tional Workshops,  compelled  goyemment  with  as 
little  parade  as  possible, — in  some  eases  almost 
secretly — to  introduce  many  regiments  into  the 
city.  The  crisis  came.  And  it  was  the  army  alone 
which  decided  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  Order. 
From  that  time  sixty  thousand  troops  have  been 
quartered  in  the  capital.  It  was  impossible  again 
to  procure  their  removal — ^it  was  impossible  to 
conquer  them.  It  was  determined  to  win  them,  or 
at  least  so  many  of  them  as  to  paralyme  their  ac- 
tion in  case  of  another  insurrection.  Hence  their 
propagand  was  prosecuted  with  such  success,  that 
two  months  ago  Ledru-RoUin  openly  boasted  that 
the  omnipotent  Idea  would  prevail  and  the  demo- 
cratic ami  social  republic  be  established  in  spite 
of  all  the  reactionist  parties.  **  It  suffices,"  he 
tauntingly  told  the  ministers,  **  it  suffices  for  your 
regiments  to  be  only  six  weeks  stationed  in  Paris 
for  them  to  become  socialist  !*'  In  truth,  not- 
withstanding the  studied  denials  in  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernment, several  regiments  have  been  sent  away 
from  Paris,  and  a  camp  formed  without  the  walls 
in  order  to  remove  them  from  socialist  influence. 
Many  of  the  socialist  teachers  were  arrested, 
their  tracts  and  journals  were  strictly  forbidden 
entrance  into  the  barracks,  soldiers  were  punish- 
ed for  reading  them.  These  coercive  measures 
very  naturally  increased  the  evil  they  were  in- 
tended to  suppress.  The  soldiers  felt,  and  their 
discontent  was  carefully  fomented  by  their  so- 
cialist friends,  that  their  dignity  as  men  and  their 
rights  as  freemen  were  violated  by  these  mea- 
sures. They  attended  clubs,  and  banquets,  and 
electoral  ultra-democratic  meetings,  in  spite  of 
orders  and  punishment.  The  democratic  social- 
ists of  Paris  have  just  announced  their  list  of 
candidates  for  the  elections  of  the  Idth  instant 
for  members  of  the  new  assembly.  Three  of 
the  twenty-eight  nominees  belong  to  the  army — 
a  lieutenant  and  two  sergeants.  The  result  of 
all  this  is,  I  fear,  that  in  the  struggle — I  mean  the 
imurrection — ^which  the  socialists  democrats  are 
now  preparing,  the  army  will  not  be  found  where 
it  was  in  June  last,  firm,  united,  obeying  implic- 
itly and  promptly  its  officers,  on  the  side  of  order. 

These  mischievous,  but  alluring  socialist  doc- 
trines, have  even  made  notable  progress  among 
many  companies  of  the  National  Guards  which 
in  June  marched  resolutely  to  the  storming  of 
the  barricades. 

The  socialist  republicans  all  counted  from,  I 
am  satisfied,  a  very  small  minority  of  French- 
men :  but  their  opponents  are  divided  into  four 
or  more  hostile  parties.  They  are  united,  des- 
perate, daring  men,  who  have  little  to  lose,  and 


all  to  gain  by  change.  If  they  have  succeed- 
ed, to  the  extent  apprehended,  in  seducing  the 
army,  they  will  not  fail  in  a  second  appeal  to 
the  barricades  of  Paris.  As  Paris  goes  so  goes 
France:  the  departments  have  not  yet — ^free  and 
republican  though  they  pretend  to  be — effected 
their  emancipation  from  metropolitan  domina- 
tion— and  lo !  the  red  republic  and  Terror  reign 
in  France  !  If  things  should  come  to  this  sad 
pass,  their  reign  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  ere 
a  strong  monarchical  gavemment  shall  end  at 
once  Anarchy  and  Liberty. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  showing  so  little 
haste  to  put  away  the  Republic ;  he  persists  00 
pertinaciously  in  retaining  beside  him  the  Barrot 
Cabinet,  which  is  divided  between  the  Orieanist 
and  Bourbon  factions,  Aat  the  Bonapartista 
pure,  in  their  hot  haste  to  restore  the  Empire 
with  its  internal  order  and  external  glory,  are  be- 
ginning to  desert  him  and  take  as  their  leader 
Napoleon  Bonaparte^  son  of  Jerome.  This  young 
man,  from  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Presidentt 
has  iMely  become  the  opponent  of  bis  govern- 
ment. He  is  now  becoming  his  rival.  He  will  be 
run  for  the  legislative  assembly  in  thirty  or  forty 
different  departments :  and  he  hopes  by  this 
means,  though  he  can  represent  but  one  depart- 
ment, to  cover  himself  with  the  prestige  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  votes  of  which  Louis  made  no 
much  political  capital.  The  ministry  were  so 
annoyed  by  his  presence  in  France  that  they  sent 
Napoleon  as  ambassador  to  Spain.  ^On  his  way 
to  Madrid,  he  publicly  spoke,  in  conference  with 
the  ultra-Bonapartists,  so  disrespectfully  of  tlie 
President  and  so  insultingly  of  his  ministers,  that 
Louis  Napoleon  wrote  him  a  gently  admonitory 
letter,  which  was  published  in  the  papers,  doubt- 
less with  the  privity  of  the  President,  even  before 
it  could  have  reached  its  destination  by  mail. 
Napoleon  promptly,  without  leave,  without  even 
paying  a  farewell  visit  to  the  queen,  left  Madrid 
for  Paris.  Advised  by  the  telegraph  of  this  step 
of  the  young  ambassador,  the  President  instantly 
published  in  the  Moniteur  the  dismissal  of  his 
cousin.  They  are  now  avowed  opponents ;  and 
are  rapidly  severing  the  Bonapartist  party.  The 
majority,  however,  seems  as  yet  disposed  to  ad- 
here to  Louis,  waiting  his  own  time,  to  pnt  the 
Republic  aside,  and  uniting  cordially  in  the  com- 
ing elections  with  the  other  monarchical  parties 
against  the  anarchist  red  republicans.  Unhappy 
France !  **  They  would  have  had  me  become 
a  Washington!"  said  the  Emperor.  *'Bnt  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  be  other  than  a  fFatk- 
ingion  crowned.  To  avcnd  a  counter-Brumaire, 
I  was  forced  to  pass  by  the  Dictatondiip  !'*  The 
same  necessity  exists  now.  France  wants  a 
crowned  Washington.  Bat  she  will  sooner  find 
another  Napoleon !  W.  W.  M* 
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FLIRTATION. 

BEUre   AH  ESSAT   BT   A  NEW  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Without  thee,  ivhat  were  unenlightened  man  7 
A  saTage,  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wildi — 
Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  aoeial  bljss. 
Nor  grace,  nor  love  were  his.—  Thomson^s  Seamms, 

There  ia  so  little  Btirriog  now-a-days,  that  we 
feel  disposed  to  discourse  a  trifle  upon  a  subject 
much  talked  of,  but  little  understood. 

In  saying  that  Flirtation  is  a  subject  much 
talked  of,  but  little  understood,  we  make  no  rash 
anertion.  Every  science  has  its  pretenders,  and 
none  has  more  ignorant  worshippers  than  this. 
Be  it  ours,  writing  from  a  chair,  which,  like  its 
occupant,  has  seen  better  days;  be  it  ours  to  ex- 
pound some  of  its  mysteries  for  the  benefit  of 
youthful  **  hearts  now  pregnant  with  celestial 
fire." 

In  the  first  place  then,  Flirtation  is  not  love- 
making,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  For  in  the  one 
case,  a  man  starts  on  a  voyage  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  he  casts  aside  the  rudder  of  rea- 
son and  trusts  to  prosperous  breezes  and  the 
favor  of  the  gods  for  reaching  in  safety  **  the 
haven  where  he  would  be."  In  the  other,  like 
the  experienced  mariner  sent  to  explore  a  hith- 
erto unknown  coast,  he  approaches  it  warily. 
Bounds  the  depths  and  shallows,  sends  out  boats 
luther  and  thither  to  make  observations,  takes 
the  bearinp  of  the  headlands  and  inlets,  care- 
lully  notes  them  all  in  his  log-book ;  and,  when 
all  has  been  explored,  sails  away  to  other  lands. 
In  an  expedition  of  this  kind,  however,  there  is 
no  mistidung  icebergs  for  continents,  as  the  Eng- 
lish journals  say  was  the  case  with  our  famous 
Exploring  Expedition. 

Nor  in  the  next  place,  is  Flirtation  to  be  mis- 
taken for  Coquetry.  The  foam  of  champagne 
k  not  that  of  the  juice  of  night-shade,  though 
the  one  resembles  the  other.  There  is  some  dif- 
ference between  an  exhilirating  beverage  and  a 
deadly  poison.  We  need  not  caution  our  own 
sex,  however,  against  the  practice  of  coquetry. 
This  belongs  by  prescriptive  right  only  to  women. 
The  theory  on  this  subject  is,  that  there  are  no 
broken  hearts  amongst  them ;  that  they  do  not 
surrender  their  tender  affections  until  their  Papas 
have  been  duly  consulted ;  but,  as  soon  as  leave 
ia  asked  and  obtained,  that  then  the  gentle  feel- 
ing darts  like  lightning  into  their  souls,  subduing, 
controlling  and  changing  their  characters.  But 
to  them  we  would  address  a  word  of  warning  as 
to  the  use  of  this  power,  for  we  have  known 
some  manly  hearts,  beating  high  with  generous 
aaph^tioDS,  completely  wrecked  in  this  way ;  and 


the  curse  of  a  wounded  spirit  never  fails  to  cling. 
Nor  in  the  next  place  is  Flirtation  to  be  mis- 
taken for  friendship.  They  are  not  only  distinct, 
but  in  most  respects,  antagonistic.  Perhaps  I 
cannot  better  explain  this  principle  to  the  stu- 
dents of  this  science,  than  by  relating  the  follow- 
ing narrative.  They  can  also  sharpen  their  wits 
by  studying  it. 

Mr.  A.,  a  young  law-student,  left  a  certain 
town  to  the  Eastward,  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing a  law-school.  Whilst  there,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  B.,  who  had  much  to  recom- 
mend her;  at  least  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  fall 
in  love  with  her.  He  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  was  not  indifferent  to  him,  but  being  proud 
and  unpossessed  of  fortune,  whilst  she  was  very 
wealthy,  he  tore  himself  away,  pursued  his  stu- 
dies elsewhere,  and  on  obtaining  his  license,  cast 
anchor  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  there  to  strug- 
gle with^hose  trials  and  mortifications,  to  suffer 
those  anxieties,  those  sickening  hours  of  hope 
deferred,  which  only  a  young,  unfriended  lawyer 
can  fully  know,  and  which  drive  some  to  the 
fearful  guilt  of  self-destruction. 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed,  from  the  time 
that  he  first  saw  her,  when  she,  whose  image 
was  graven  on  his  heart,  made  an  unexpected 
visit  to  the  city  in  which  he  resided.  He  called 
to  see  her.  She  was  cold  and  distant.  Still 
something  in  her  manner  bade  him  call  again. 
He  went,  went  frequently.  At  last  he  addressed 
her.  She  refused  him.  He  threw  himself  back 
on  his  pride,  and  although  gentle  and  friendly  in 
his  demeanor,  yet  he  laid  aside  his  love  for  her 
altogether.  She  appeared  perplexed.  The  pe- 
riod fixed  for  her  visit  expired,  yet  she  lingered. 
At  last  she  went,  and  they  parted  friends. 

They  met  twice  or  thrice  during  the  two  years 
next  succeeding.  From  each  interview  they  par- 
ted friends.  Another  year  passed  on.  They 
met  again.  Something  in  her  tone  brought  back 
old  times.  His  heart  told  him  that  he  had  not 
made  due  allowance  for  her  wounded  pride- 
that  he  should  have  said  something  in  explana- 
tion of  his  abrupt  departure  from  the  law-school, 
before  addressing  her.  So  he  once  more  stood 
before  her  as  a  lover. 

**  It  was  too  late,"  she  said.  **  Once  she  had 
admired — ^perhaps  loved  him — but  it  was  too 

late." 

No  matter  what  happened  further  at  that  in- 
terview, nor  what  happened  subsequently.  As 
she  wen  said — "  it  was  too  late" — but  the  heart 
of  an  ambitious  and  distinguished  lawyer  often 
turns  despondingly  to  dream  of  the  past,  and  to 
think  of  his  friend. 

We  ought  in  the  next  phice,  after  having  shown 
what  Flirtation  is  not,  to  define  what  it  is.    Bui 
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Mephistopheles  truly  Bays — **  he  who  wishes  to 
define  any  living  thing,  seeks  first  to  drive  the 
spirit  out  of  it.  He  then  has  the  parts  in  his 
hand,  only  the  spiritual  bond  is  wanting."  Such 
a  catastrophe  we  by  no  means  desire,  for  Flirta- 
tion we  consider  not  only  a  spiritual  thing,  but 
one  essentially  and  entirely  spiritual.  To  drive 
the  spirit  out  of  it  then  would  not  even  leave  the 
parts  in  our  hand.  So  we  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  various  shapes  in  which  this  "living" 
thing  developes  itself. 

And  here  we  premise  that  a  flirtation,  like 
man  himself,  is  the  creature  of  circumstances. 
The  relative  position  of  the  parties  is  always  so 
modified  by  the  accidents  of  birth,  wealth,  per- 
sonal appearance  and  the  like,  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  laying  down  rules  invariably  to 
be  followed.  But  certain  maxims,  the  result  of 
experience  and  observation  we  may  disclose, 
which  if  shaped  a  little  to  suit  the  occasion,  may 
prove  of  service  to  those  ambitious  of  ft  coming 
masters  in  a  science  of  so  much  delicacy  and 
dexterity  as  Flirtation. 

As  the  first  of  these,  we  would  say :  Let  no 
man  enter  on  a  flirtation  with  a  lazy  mind — 
Cogenda  mens  ut  incipiat  says  Seneca,  and  in 
nothing  is  this  precept  more  true  than  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  The  intellect  must  be  aroused,  the 
faculties  strained,  memory  made  to  yield  up  its 
hoarded  stores  of  information,  imagination  to 
shed  its  varied  lights  over  passing  scenes,  percep- 
tion awakened  to  every  tone  of  voice,  to  every 
light  and  shadow  which  passes  over  the  counte- 
nance, while  the  will,  like  a  strong  man  armed, 
must  preserve  a  calm,  serene  composure  within. 

We  admit  that  all  this  is  difficult  to  attain. 
But  let  no  one  suppose  it  unworthy  of  his  best 
efibrts.  In  point  of  fact,  woman  constitutes,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  principal  object  of  man's 
existence  during  that  long  period,  which  reaches 
from  boyhood  to  the  grave,  from  the  hour  that 
we  form  dim,  fantastic  visions  of  happiness  to  be 
realized  through  her  instrumentality,  to  the  time 
when  we  look  back  with  sorrowful  hearts  over  dis- 
sipated delusions  and  dwell  in  those  recollections 
which  are  **  pleasant  but  mournful  to  the  soul.*' 

And  here  let  an  '*  old  fellow,"  (as  we  are  fa- 
miliarly called  by  the  wanton  juveniles  around 
us,)  let  one,  who  is  no  longer  an  actor  in  gay 
scenes,  say  somewhat  as  to  the  pleasures  of 
memory.  They  are  after  all  the  most  certain. 
We  soon  learn  that  the  phantoms  of  hope  glide 
delusively  before  our  eyes ;  that  to-morrow  may 
deceive  us ;  that  the  once  loved  may  prove  faith- 
less ;  that  change  may  come  even  to  the  wanderer, 
weary  with  his  too  long  sojouruing  on  earth. 

But  of  the  past,  nothing  can  rob  us.  It  chan- 
ges not.  Yesterday  cannot  deceive  us.  The 
well-known  voice,  the  friendly  face,  the  tnuity 


hand,  are  ours  forever.     But  a  truce  to  our  di- 
gr  ^ssiocs. 

We  were  saying  that  a  flirtation  was  worthy 
of  a  man*s  best  efibrts.  ^e  deliberately  repeat 
our  assertion.  No  man  can  enter  upon  one  with 
a  woman  of  talent  and  feeling,  without  being 
greatly  improved  thereby  both  mentally  and 
morally.    To  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Many  years  ago,  a  friend  of  ours,  about  one- 
and-twenty,  good  looking,  intelligent,  and  am- 
bitious of  improvement,  had  occasion  to  visit  one 
of  our  large  cities  for  some  three  or  four  months. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  two  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 
staying  at  the  house  of  the  other  on  a  friendly 
visit.  My  friend  had  his  evenings  entirely  at  \m 
command,  and  as  they  told  him  that  they  appro- 
ved highly  of  innocent  Flirtations,  he  determined 
to  try  his  powers  by  encountering  two  sprightly 
girls  at  once.  A  bold  man,  truly !  But  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  returned  to  his  home  in  appreciation 
of  character  and  capacity  to  use  his  powers  ten 
years  older.  Such  had  been  the  mental  ezercise 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

My  friend  is  one  of  those  who  are  disbelievari 
in  the  theory  held  in  polite  society,  that  women 
never  die  of  broken  hearts.  Accordingly  he 
tells  a  touching  story  of  one  of  these  girls,  which 
I  cannot  forbear  relating  briefly.  It  has  a  moral 
in  it ;  besides  which  it  has  the  rare  merit  of  be- 
ing true. 

She  was  just  seventeen  the  night  he  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  her.  Her  portrait,  which 
we  have  seen,  bespeaks  her  as  eminently  beauti- 
ful, and  yet  all  who  ever  knew  her  say,  that  it 
wants  the  holy  lustre  which  shone  upon  her  cooii- 
tenance.  The  beauty  of  her  person,  the  charms 
of  her  conversation,  the  fascination  of  her  man- 
ner, proved  too  much  for  my  friend.  He  was 
young.  His  will  was  not  yet  the  strong  man 
armed.    He  loved  and  was  loved. 

She  was  to  return  some  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  time  fixed  for  his  departure.  The 
evening  before  she  left,  she  sang  to  him  once 
more  the  plaintive  melodies  which  had  so  often 
delighted  his  ear,  for  not  the  least  of  her  attrac- 
tions was  a  sweet  voice.  She  shed  many  tears 
at  the  thought  of  parting,  for  a  presentiment  that 
they  would  next  meet  in  sadness  came  over  her. 

In  the  morning  a  little  package  reached  him. 
It  contained  a  lock  of  hair  and  a  note,  in  which 
she  prayed  to  the  God,  who  is  ready  to  answer 
the  petitions  of  the  pure  in  heart,  that  He  would 
bless  the  object  of  her  love. 

He  was  hurried  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country: 

**  Ths  Soothera  brMst  was  on  his  biow." 
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TravelliBg  and  exciting  occupations  soon  chan- 
fpd  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  came  to 
regard  the  whole  affair  as  one  of  those  childish 
Attachments,  which  spring  up  like  a  flower  and 
are  just  as  short-lived. 

But  towards  the  close  of  the  summer,  chance 
made  him  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  from  the 
place  where  the  girl  resided.  She  became  the 
■abject  of  conversation,  and  then  my  friend  learnt 
that  her  family  thought  she  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption. 

He  had  matters  to  detain  him  where  he  then 
was,  bat  he  cast  all  considerations  aside  other 
than  the  thought  of  ministering  to  her  grief.  He 
hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  her  father's 
liouse.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
reached  it.  He  paused  as  he  lifted  the  latch  of 
the  wicket.  The  honey-suckle  and  the  jasmine 
gave  forth  their  perfumes,  and  the  roses  and 
lilies  displayed  their  beauties. 

He  sat  down  for  a  moment,  for  he  was  sick  at 
heart.  But  nerving  himself,  he  entered  the  house. 
Was  she  indeed  dying  ?  No !  She  was  only  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

Several  hours  were  spent  together  that  even- 
ing— hours  of  fearful  anguish  and  self-accusation 
on  his  part,  of  truthful  forgiveness  and  gentle 
blessings  on  hers.  She  had  never  doubted  him. 
She  had  only  blamed  herself.  Day  after  day  did 
she  take  less  and  less  interest  in  the  amusements 
of  society,  in  the  occupations  of  study.  Her 
only  recreation  was  to  sing  over,  so  long  as  the 
physicians  would  allow  her,  the  songs  which  he 
had  loved.  Her  only  consolation  was  to  dream 
that  the  past  was  no  longer  the  past  but  was 
once  more  the  present.  Night  and  morning  had 
her  prayers  ascended  to  the  throne  of  grace  in 
his  behalf.  She  was  happy  now,  and  felt  that 
•he  should  soon  get  well,  for  he  loved  her. 

Ere  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning  had  fairly 
broken,  my  friend  was  called  to  her  room. 

She  was  dying.  The  death  damps  were  on 
her  brow,  and  yet  her  eye  lighted  up  with  some- 
thing of  its  former  glory  as  she  turned  to  gaze 
on  him.  A  few  words  of  parting — a  promise  to 
watch  over  him  through  life — an  entreaty  so  to 
live  that  she  might  welcome  him  to  Heaven  when 
he  came  to  die — a  prayer  for  his  happiness — and 
her  angelic  spirit  had  left  its  mortal  abode. 

Three  days  of  watching  beside  her  corpse, — 
more  than  beautiful  in  death, — three  days  of  that 
agony  which  man  eanknow  but  once ;  one  night 
beside  her  grave ;  and  then — out  again  into  the 
wide  world. 

But  to  return  to  my  maxims.  Another  gen- 
eral maxim  is — ^be  careful  to  select  a  woman  in  a 
transition  state.  My  language  must  appear  as 
mystic  as  that  of  the  Delphic  oracle ;  but  I  will 
do  what  the  Pythoness  never  did.   I  will  explain. 


''  One  who  is  formed,"  says  Goethe,  "  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  pleasing ;  one  who  is  forming 
will  always  be  grateful."  For  example :  take  a 
young  girl  before  she  fairly  embarks  in  society, 
to  whom  all  things  promise  enjoyment,  who  has- 
tens impetuously  to  snatch  the  pleasures  which 
mother  earth  spreads  so  bountifully  before  her, 
and  if  you  can  so  command  your  powers  as  to  ren- 
der yourself  agreeable  to  her,  I  know  few  things 
more  likely  to  afford  a  summer's  amusement  than 
to  study  the  developements  of  her  mind,  the  fluc- 
tuations of  her  feelings,  and  your  mutual  action 
and  reaction  upon  one  another. 

Another  maxim  is — that  a  flirtation  in  the  coun- 
try differs  essentially  from  one  in  town.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  comparative  unfrequency  with 
which  the  parties  meet,  and  the  variety  of  topics 
afloat,  enable  the  gentleman  to  go  always  pre- 
pared ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  he^  is  thrown 
back  on  his  own  resources,  and  is  compelled  to 
affect  sentiment  and  to  cherish  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand  he  sel- 
dom derives  as  much  improvement  from  a  flirta- 
tion in  the  city  as  from  one  in  the  country;  be- 
cause, in  the  city,  he  sees  the  lady  chiefly  in  the 
masquerade  which  *'good  society*'  teaches  its 
members  to  wear;  but  in  the  country  he  can 
entor  more  deeply  into  her  character,  explore 
more  accurately  her  motives  of  action — and,  by 
the  way,  if  wise,  he  will  make  some  of  these  dis- 
coveries a  staple  of  conversation. 

Speaking  of  couveraation — let  him  be  careful 
to  cultivate  a  sportive,  half-quizzing  mode  of 
talking,  even  upon  the  most  seriously  sentimental 
subjects.  The  most  daring  propositions  may  be 
made  in  a  jocose  manner  with  perfect  impunity. 
The  least  touch  of  the  lachrymose  and  a  man  is 
gone.  He  has  given  up  "  the  ribbands."  Be- 
sides, women  admire  that  graceful  way  which 
some  men  have  of  passing  over  the  dull  and 
dwelling  only  on  the  sprightly  parts  of  a  subject. 
The  way  in  which  a  man  talks  is,  with  them,  of 
more  consequence  than  the  matter.  Let  him 
not,  however,  forget  the  remark  of  De  Stael  (a 
great  authority  in  these  things) — en  toute  chose 
c'est  la  froideur  qui  offense^  et  Viniaginationy  au 
contraire^  a  presque  loujours  de  la  bonJwmmie. 

**  A  knack  at  rhyming"  is  also  quite  necessary 
and  must  be  cultivated.  A  little  satire,  or  a  bit 
of  tenderness,  or  raillery,  when  put  into  tolera- 
ble verse,  will  often  prove  of  most  essential  ser- 
vice. As  examples :  here  is  something  for  an 
over-confident  belle. 

•Here's  to  broken  hearts  a  plenty ! 

Bravo!  fill  the  goblel  high! 
Nerer,  until  maids  are  scanty, 

Never  cease  to  woo  and  sigh. 

^These  verses  have  been  set  to  the  anisic  of  an  air  frof 
the  opera  of  L'  SUsir  d'  Aaore,  /«  con  rico. 
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Thein'  are  hemru  were  made  for  breaking 

Fragile  thingi  indeed  are  thej — 
Don't  then  disappoint  the  making, 

But  in  flirting  pan  the  day — 

Who  in  woman*!  faith  beliereih  f 

Let  the  fool  his  cap  put  on— 
Her  glory  is  that  she  deceivelh 

Trusting  hearts  too  quickly  won— 
But  to  him  who  her  well  knoweth, 

Who  in  her  doth  not  confide, 
At  his  feet  she  lowly  boweth, 

Lays  aside  her  **  female  piide.** 

Truth  and  Honor  heaped  upon  her 

Are  like  water,  poured  on  sands 
•    Thirsting  *neath  the  suns  of  summer — 

Truth  and  Honor  buy  no  lands. 
But  bring  wealth,  and  straight  you'll  gain  her. 

"Quick !  my  lady's  carriage  cali"-~ 
Magic  words  those  are  to  win  her — 

Take  her  to  your  lofty  hall. 

And  here  ig  something  for  a  Mntimental  Mim. 

I  care  not  for  Fame, 

I  care  not  for  wine, 
I  care  but  for  woman 

In  her  beauty  divine. 
1  know  that  good  wine 
Its  pleasure  can  give, 
But  with  woman's  dear  Iota 
In  rapture  we  live- 
So  give  me  not  Fame- 
Give  me  not  wine — 
Give  me  but  woman 
In  her  beauty  divine. 

I  know  Madam  Fame 
Her  glory  can  ahed 
O'er  the  brows  of  the  living. 
And  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 
Still  glory  is  but  fleeting 

And  fadeth  away. 
Like  the  dew  of  the  morning 
Before  coming  day — 

So  give  me  not  Fame- 
Give  me  not  wine- 
Give  me  but  woman 
In  her  beauty  divine. 

I  ask  bnt  in  dying, 

'  On  her  bosom  to  rest. 
In  her  white  arms  folded, 

To  her  beating  heart  prest — 
To  feel  the  tear  falling 

From  her  soft  beaming  eye — 
To  know  that  ahe  drinks  in 
My  last  earthly  sigh. 

So  give  me  not  Fame — 

Give  me  not  wine — 
Give  me  but  woman 
In  her  beauty  divine. 

Or  hy  way  of  mystifying  som«  would-be  man- 
killer,  yerses  like  these  might  be  sent. 

Oh,  Leslie's  Kate*  Oh,  Leslie's  Kate ! 

When  first  with  thee  I  met, 
I  little  thought  'twould  be  my  fate 

A  lesson  strange  to  get — 


Bat  ever  since  1  thee  have  known— 

I  know  no  reason  why — 
Thy  face  upon  my  path  hath  shone 

Like  stars  in  twilight  sky. 

Oh,  Leslie's  Kate !  'twill  not  be  soon 

That  I  forget  the  dance, 
When  to  thy  side  1  bent  me  down 

To  catch  their  earnest  glance — 
And  then  the  pleasant  morning  call, 

When  by  your  side  I  sat — 
You  hinted  that  of  all  the  ball 

You  only  thought  of  that. 

Nor,  Leslie's  Kate !  will  time  so  soon 

That  evening's  spell  eflace, 
When  magic  tricks  and  srts  were  shown 

To  childhood's  wondering  gase — 
For  me,  enchantments  had  no  charm ; 

The  arts  did  idle  seem. 
For  near  me  breathed  the  living  form 

Of  some  bewitching  dream. 

We  met  no  more  in  such  gay  hoars- 

For  soon  affliction  came — 
More  potent  far  that  life  of  oura 

To  no'irish  my  wild  flame. 
I  knew  not  that  it  lurk'd  within — 

But  in  my  pulse  it  stirr'd 
Till  other  eyes  were  all  unseen, 

And  other  tones  anheard. 

I  dream'd  that  Honor,  Faith  and  Truth, 

All  in  thy  bosom  dwelt— 
Ah  I  shattered  was  the  dream  of  youth. 

And  'fore  my  God  I  knelt — 
I  prayed  that  I  might  thee  forgive, 

This  world  I  might  forget. 
And  in  his  awful  presence  live 

Though  but  too  sinful  yet. 

I  wandered  'neath  those  sunny  climea 

Rich  in  the  gems  of  srt— 
The  music  of  Cathedral  chimes 

Stole  o'er  my  broken  heart — 
But  not  tlie  halls  where  genius  dwells 

Could  wake  life  in  my  breast ; 
And  to  mine  ear  the  old  church  bells 

Spake  of  eternal  rest. 

Sad,  solemn  thoughts  steal  o'er  me  now — 

We'll  meet  not  as  we've  met— 
For  Death  upon  my  youthful  brow 

His  icy  seal  hath  set 
Yet  happy  are  the  early  dead — 

In  peaceful  graves  they  sleep — 
But  may  life's  sweets  on  thee  be  shed 

And  God  thy  spirit  keep. 

These  are  given,  not  for  their  merit,  but  by 
way  of  specimens  to  the  reflecting  student.  Val- 
entines also  come  very  well  into  play  in  their 
proper  season.  We  once  knew  a  very  doubtful 
field  carried  by  a  judicious  use  of  this  species  of 
artillery.  Like  verses,  however,  they  should  be 
spicy,  rather  than  sentimental. 

Another  maxim  is — rather  under,  than  over, 
dress.  This  may  seem  a  startling  paradox ;  nev- 
ertheless it  is  true.    That  passion  which  St. 
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Paul  hai  so  appropriately  called  **  the  lust  of  the 
eye'*  haa  but  little  more  than  a  momentary  influ- 
ence over  women.  A  dazzling  exterior  may 
produce  a  first  impression,  but  no  one,  who  is 
merely  **Yaniished  over  with  good-breeding,"  as 
Sir  Fopling  has  it,  can  hope  to  expect  any  thing 
more  thereby. 

The  attentive  student,  however,  will  carefully 
note  the  dress  of  women.  Nothing  perhaps  u 
so  indicatiYe  of  female  character  as  female  cos- 
tume.' From  the  ill-made,  awkwardly  put  on 
gown  and  unbecoming  hat  of  the  elderly  Puritan 
female,  whose  heart  is  overflowing  with  the  ^*  mUk 
of  human  kindness,'*  to  the  **  gay  and  debonair" 
attire  of  the  fashionable  belle,  which  is  so  well 
calculated  to  display  in  luxurious  freedom  the 
charma  of  the  wearer;  female  fancies,  tastes, 
feelings  and  principles  are  disclosed  to  the  dis- 
cerning eye  in  ribbands,  flowers,  jewels  and 
frocks.  There  are  indicia  to  be  found  here 
from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn  with  al- 
most unerring  accuracy.  The  Philosophy  of  Fe- 
male dress  is  yet  to  be  written.  One  of  these 
days  a  little  entreaty  from  my  young  female 
friends  may  extract  something  from  me  on  the 
subject.  One  thing  I  wUl  now  say :  Let  my 
student  behold  yonder  giri.  The  neat  straw  hat, 
so  delicately  yet  so  tastefully  trimmed,  that  ten 
minutes  after  she  has  left  your  sight  you  cannot 
say  whether  it  was  trimmed  or  not;  the  quiet 
yet  well-chosen  color  of  that  dress,  so  modestly 
made,  so  neatly  fitting,  coming  up  close  to  the 
well-formed  throat  which  emerges  from  a  little 
frill  of  lace,  like  the  bust  of  Iris  from  the  lotos 
leaf:  the  well-arranged  hair,  gracefully  brushed 
back  from  the  temples,  giving  thereby  the  clear 
line  of  that  part  of  the  face  where  genius  most 
loves  to  dwell,  and  disclosing  the  small  white 
ear  sitting  close  to  the  head :  the  little  edging  of 
lace-cniT  just  falling  on  the  well-selected  glove : 
the  snowy  stockings  and  the  neat  but  easy  slip- 
per scarcely,  yet  still,  visible  beneath  a  dress 
neither  too  long  nor  short :  let  him  behold  her 
well,  then  flee  away.  Depart !  Let  him  not  seek 
lessons  of  her.  It  may  not  be.  She  is  too  ear- 
nest and  beautiful  of  soul.  She  looks  upon  life 
with  too  trustful  an  eye,  too  confiding  a  heart. 
Like  the  sensitive  plant  she  may  not  be  touched 
without  suffering,  and  though  too  gentle  doubt- 
less to  express  her  feelings  in  words,  yet  let  him 
beware.  The  curse  of  a  wounded  spirit  never 
fsils  to  cling. 

I  have  not  even  opened  this  subject.  I  had 
something  to  say  on  the  Italian  adage  Donna  ehe 
pTtndtt  to$to  fe  rendt^  and  quite  a  little  sermon  to 
deliver  on  that  pithy,  pregnant  remark  of  Me- 
phistopheles  to  Faust: 

Mtin  gnter  Freond,  dia  wird  sieh  illei  geben ; 
8obdd  do  Dir  TVitniiitt,  lolwld  weistt  Ihi  lu  leben. 


I  had  something  to  say  about  the  various 
classes  of  women,  the  prude,  the  blue,  the  belle, 
tt  omne  id  genus  ;  and  the  different  modes  of  ap- 
proaching them ;  some  more  maxims  to  suggest, 
and  some  more  tales  to  tell.  But  I  am  not  ex- 
pected to  say  so  much  as  to  take  up  a  whole 
number  of  the  Messenger,  and  therefore  I  will 
say  no  more  at  present.  But  I  have  left  my  ad- 
dress with  my  friend,  th3  Editor,  who  will  duly 
forward  all  packages,  and  I  stand  ready  to  coun- 
sel with  any  one  disposed  to  seek  and  take  the 
advice  of  an  elderly  gentleman. 

One  word,  however,  before  I  close  this  essay. 
We  aU  remember  the  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights* 
in  which  Ali  Baba  (I  believe)  goes  to  the  cave 
of  the  thieves,  and  on  pronouncing  certain  mag- 
ical words,  the  door  opens  and  he  enters  a  store 
house  full  of  curiosities  and  treasures.  Thus,  I 
confess,  human  nature  appears  to  me  a  vast 
receptacle  of  wondrous  mysteries,  of  hidden 
oracles, 

Mi|r  rare  \aOa  KoroKoi^aau. 
Mcya(  <y  rovroi;  OEGSL* 

prophecies,  eternal  in  their  nature,  with  Divinity 
mighty  in  every  line.  To  this  cave, — fiUed  with 
mournful  truths,  unexplained  problems,  unsatis- 
fied desires,  unheeded  sympathies, — Flirtation  is 
the  key,  the  "open  sesame"  by  which  we  gain 
admittance.  If  we  are  wise  we  will  return  to 
our  homes  laden  with  jewels  and  all  manner  of 
precious  stones. 

^Sophocles. 


THE  BROKEN  GOBLET. 

From  the  German, 

BT    m.    H.    STODDARD. 

A  cloven-footed  faun  wm  found  one  day 

Beneath  an  oak  asleep,  the  shepherds  found  him  ;— 

(This  was  in  Arcady,  of  olden  time !) 

Said  they,  "  Come  let  us  bind  him  to  the  tree. 

And  he  shall  sing  a  song  before  we  loose  him  ;— 

They  say  these  fauns  are  sweet  and  pleasant  singers  ^ 

One  would  not  think  so,  ihey  are  clad  so  rongh  !** 

They  tied  him  to  the  tree,  with  Tiny  strings. 

And  pelted  him  with  acorns,  and  they  stang  him, — 

He  tamed  and  robbed  his  eyes,  and  woke  at  last,— 

'*  Where  am  1 V*  said  the  faun,  *'  where  is  my  flute? 

My  slender  flute  T— where  is  my  goblet  gone  f 

I  see  my  flote — and  yonder  lies  my  cup — 

Shirered  to  pieces—Bacchos !    I  hare  broken  it  1 

1  must  hare  been  quite  jolly  *    I  am  tied  too ; 

Who  has  been  fooling  with  met    Ah  I  I  see  yon 

Peeping  around  the  trunk.    1  Me  your  eiook. 


Tlu  BrokmOobUU 
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My  qumint  Are«di«n— «imI  yoa,  my  lad, 

Perched  on  the  swinging  limb— (teke  care,  you*!!  fell  !)-- 

Cease  pelting  me,  you  hurt  me,  let  me  looee ; 

Undo  these  viny  fetters  if  you  please  !" 

**  But  no,"  SAtd  they,  "  we  do  not  plesse  at  all ; 

Bing  us  a  song  and  we  will  set  you  free." 

«•  What  ahall  I  sing  about,  mischievous  boys  f 

I  cannot  sing,  as  1  wss  wont  to  do, 

For  I  hsTS  dropped  my  flute  and  broke  ny  cup. 

I'll  sing  about  my  goblet,  ait  beside  me.** 

They  sat  beside  him,  and  the  faun  began. 

I. 

Alas  my  goblet ! 
Ify  goblet  was  exceeding  beautiful ! 
1  never  saw  iu  like,  and  I've  seen  many. 
Pan's  is  not  richer,  and  it  is  the  gift 
Of  golden  Midas,  and  he  gave  it  lo  him, 
To  ahame  Apollo  at  their  piping  match, 
(For  which  he  made  his  ears  as  long  as  mine  I) 
Ii  wa«  the  jewel  of  my  cave ;  1  had 
A  comer  where  1  hid  it,  in  the  moss, 
Between  the  jagged  crevices  of  rock ; 
I  used  to  drain  it  twenty  times  a  day. 
Pledging  the  Dryads  and  the  Hamadryads ; 
And  when  a  wood*god  or  a  nymph  passed  by, 
I  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  bravest  wine. 
And  offered  them  a  draught,  and  told  them  Jove 
Had  nothing  richer  on  Olympus*  top ; — 
His  nectar  is  not  richer  than  my  wine. 
Said  I,  and  for  my  goblet—look  at  it ! 
But  well-a^ay  !  'tis  broken,  my  sweet  cop ; 
Its  precious  fragaaents  strew  the  comoiion  dust ! 

II. 

Alas!  my  goblet: — 
Sometimes  my  brothers  of  the  wood,  the  fauns. 
Held  gay  carousals  with  me  in  my  cave ;— 
I  had  a  skin  of  Chian  wine  therein, 
Whereof  I  made  a  feast,  and  all  who  drank, — 
(I'd  like  to  see  the  faun,  who  failed  to  do  it !) — 
Hade  diuies  on  the  figures,  snd  the  tales 
Engraven  on  the  part  their  lips  had  kissed ; — 
But  we  shall  drain  the  goblet  never  okore. 
My  brothers  of  the  wood,  and  never  more 
Make  ditties  on  it,  never,  never  more ! 
For  I  have  shivered,  broken  my  sweet  cup ; 
Its  precious  fragments  strew  the  common  dust ! 

III. 

Alaa,  my  goblet,-— 
Pan  waa  engraven  on  it,  ratal  Pan, 
And  all  the  atory  of  bis  nymph  transformed  ;— 
He  stood  in  horror,  in  a  marshy  place, 
Clasping  a  bending  reed ;  he  thought  to  elssp 
Syrinx,  but  clasped  a  reed  and  nothing  mora ! 
There  was  snother  picture  'graved  below  it  ;— 
Pan,  after  be  had  learned  to  play  the  flute : — 
He  learned  it  by  the  wind  among  the  reeds, 
Solemnly  sighing  o*er  the  vanished  maid : — 
He  sat  at  noon  within  a  ahady  bower, 


With  all  his  herds  around  him,  and  he  piped;— 
([  thought  at  timea  J  saw  his  fingere  move. 
And  caught  his  music,  but  I  must  have  dreamed !) 
And  Sstyrs  danced  around,  and  Dryads  peeped 
From  out  the  mossy  trunks  of  ancient  trees ; 
And  nice-eared  Echo  mocked  him,  till  he  thought 
—  The  aimple  god— he  heard  another  Pan, 
Playing,  and  wonder  ahone  in  his  laige  eyes  1 — 
I  shall  behold  those  pictures  never  mora ! — 
Ah  never  mora,  for  I  have  broke  my  cup. 
Its  precious  fragments  strew  the  common  dustJ 

IV. 

Alas!  my  goblet! 
And  Jove  was  pictured  on  it— Jove  himself. 
Transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a  bull, 
Bearing  forlorn  Europe  through  the  waves. 
Leaving  behind  a  track  of  ruffled  foam  I 
A-mort  with  fear,  she  held  him  by  the  horns. 
Her  golden  tresses  streaming  on  the  winds  ! 
And  Cupids  sported  round  on  winged  dolphins, 
And  sea-gods  peeped  from  out  their  weedy  caves, 
(The  deep  was  full  of  wonder-startled  faces  I) 
And  on  the  shore  were  maids  with  waving  scarfr. 
And  hinds  a-«oming  to  the  rescue — late  I 
Alack !  I  shall  not  see  the  like  again. 
Since  I  have  bronen  my  delightful  cup 
And  cast  its  precious  fragments  in  the  dust ! 

V. 

Alas  !  my  goblet ! 
And  youthful  Bacchus,  too,  was  pictured  there;— 

He  sat  in  a  graen  arbor  hung  with  vines, 

A  loving  nymph  reclining  by  his  side ; — 

His  arm  was  thrown  around  her  slender  waist. 

His  head  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  she  held 

A  cup  a  little  distance  from  his  lips. 

And  teased  him  with  it,  and  he  wanted  it  I 

A  pair  of  spotted  pards  were  sleeping  near, 

Couchanl  in  shade,  their  heads  upon  their  paws. 

And  revellera  were  dancing  in  the  woods ! 

But  all  is  vanished,  lost,  forever  lost! 

Wail!  Ai !  Ai ! — my  divinest  cup. 

Earth's  paragon,  is  shivered  at  my  feet. 

Ruined  and  trampled  in  the  worthless  Just  I 

The  swains  unbound  the  faun,  delighted  with  him  ;-^ 

He  gathered  op  the  fragments  of  his  cup 

And  gave  them  each  a  piece  and  went  his  ways.— 

—This  is  the  fdyil  of  the  Broken  Ooblet— 

I  told  you  of,  when  we  were  wandering 

To  seek  our  straying  flocks :  I've  marred  it  some, 

I  own  in  singing : — I  am  like  the  faun. 

And  can  not  sing  as  I  was  wont  to  do  ;— 

I  have  been  sleeping— drunken  with  the  wine. 

The  enchanted  and  voluptuous  wine  of  Love, 

And  in  my  slumber  I  have  dropped  ray  flute 

And  broken  the  bright  cop  of  Poesy  ! 

Alas,  and  I  hnve  broken  the  rich  cup 

Unwittingly,  and  trampled  under  foot 

The  golden  fragments  in  the  dust  of  Earth ! 
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Tke  Epie  Paintings  of  Th(Mnas  Cole.* 

BT  CHAm£E8  LAHMAir. 

** His  departure  has  left  a  yacuity  which  amazes 
and  alarms  as.  It  is  as  if  the  voyager  on  the 
Hndson  were  to  look  to  the  great  nm^e  of  the 
Catskilto,  at  the  foot  of  which  Cole,  with  a  rev- 
erential fondness*  had  fixed  his  abode,  and  were 
to  see  that  the  grandest  of  its  summits  had  dis- 
appeared, had  sunk  into  the  plain  from  our  sight. 
I  might  use  a  bolder  similitude ; — ^it  is  as  if  we 
were  to  look  over  the  heavens  on  a  starlight  even- 
ing and  find  that  one  of  the  greater  planets,  Hes- 
peros  or  Jupiter,  had  been  blotted  from  the  sky." 

^Pimeral  Oration,  by  WiUiam  CvlUn  BryanL 

Upon  the  romantic  life  of  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican Landscape  Painters,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  discourse,  for  that  task  has  been  assigned  to 
a  gifted  poet  and  friend  of  the  departed — the 
reverend  Louis  L.  Noble; — ^nor  do  we  pur- 
pose to  expatiate  upon  his  beautiful  character 
■a  a  man,  and  his  genins  as  an  artist ;  for  that 
labor  of  love  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  die  eminent  poet,  from  whom  we  have  bor- 
rowed our  motto.  The  only  idea  that  we  have 
in  view,  is  simply  to  describe  the  truly  Epic  pro- 
ductions of  the  late  Thomas  Cole,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never 
bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  series  of  ^re  pictures,  entitled  **  Tht 
€Jour$e  ofBmpirt.*^  This  work  is  an  epitome  of 
the  life  of  man,  and  is  conceived  and  executed  in 
»  manner  which  must  convince  the  beholder  that 
tile  artist  possessed  many  of  the  attributes  of  the 
philosopher,  the  poet  and  the  Christian. 

In  the  first  picture  we  have  a  perfectly  wild 
scene  of  rocks,  mountains,  woods,  and  a  bay  of 
the  ocean,  reposing  in  the  luxuriance  of  a  ripe 
Spring.  The  clouds  of  night  are  being  dissipa- 
ted by  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bay  rises  a  lofty  promontory, 
crowned  by  a  singular,  isolated  rock,  which  would 
ever  be  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  the  mariner. 
As  the  same  locality  is  preserved  in  each  picture 
of  the  series,  this  rock  identifies  it,  although  the 
position  of  the  spectator  changes  in  the  several 
pictnres.  The  chase  being  the  most  character- 
istic occupation  of  savage  life,  in  the  foreground 
we  see  an  Indian  clothed  in  skins,  pursuing  a 
wounded  deer,  which  is  bounding  down  a  nar- 
row ravine.  On  a  rock,  in  the  middle  ground, 
are  other  Indians,  with  their  dogs  surrounding 
another  deer.  On  the  bosom  of  a  littie  river  be- 
low are  a  number  of  canoes  passing  down  the 


■*  Neariy  all  the  matter  contained  ia  the  following  arti- 
cle has  alreadj  been  printed  eliewhere,  bot  only  in  detach- 
ed parafftpba,  and  ne? er  before,  in  the  condenaed  form  in 
wUek  it  sow  appeals 


stream,  while  many  more  are  drawn  up  on  the 
shore.  On  an  elevation  beyond  these  is  a  clus- 
ter of  wigwams,  and  a  number  of  Indians  dan- 
cing round  a  fire.  In  this  picture  we  have  the 
first  rudiments  of  society.  Men  are  already 
banded  together  for  mutual  aid  in  the  chase.  In 
the  canoes,  huts,  and  weapons,  we  perceive  that 
the  useful  arts  have  commenced,  and  in  the  sing- 
ing, which  usually  accompanies  the  dance  of 
savages,  we  behold  the  germs  of  music  and  po- 
etry. The  Empire  is  asserted,  to  a  limited  de- 
gree, over  sea,  land,  and  the  animal  kingdom. 

Ages  have  passed  away,  and  in  the  second 
picture  we  have  the  Simple  or  Areadian  State 
of  Society.    The  time  of  day  is  a  littie  before 
noon,  and  the  season  early  summer.    The  **  un- 
tracked  and  rude*'  has  been  tamed  and  softened. 
Shepherds  are  tending  their  flocks;  a  solitary 
ploughman,  with  his  oxen,  is  turning  up  the  soil ; 
and  in  the  rude  vessels  passing  into  the  haven  of 
a  growing  village,  and  in  the  skeleton  of  a  barque 
building  on  the  shore,  we  pereeived  the  com- 
mencement of  Commeree.    From  a  rude  tem- 
ple on  a  hill  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  is  ascending 
to  the  sky,  symbolizing  the  spirit  of  Religion* 
In  the  foreground,  on  the  left  hand,  is  seated  an 
old  man,  who,  by  describing  strange  figures  in 
the  sand,  seems  to  have  made  some  geometrical 
discovery,  demonstrating  the  infancy  of  Science. 
On  the  right  hand  is  a  woman  with  a  distaff, 
about  crossing  a  stone  bridge ;  beside  her,  a  boy 
is  drawing  on  a  stone  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a 
sword;  and  beyond  these,  ascending  the  road,  a 
soldier  is  partly  seen.    Under  some  noble  trees, 
in  the  middle  distance,  are  a  number  of  peasants 
dancing  to  the  music  of  pipe  and  timbrel.    All 
these  things  show  us  that  society  is  steadily  pro- 
gressing in  its  mareh  of  usefulness  and  power. 
Ages  have  again  passed  away,  and  in  the  third 
picture  we  have  a  magnificent  city.    It  is  now 
mid-day,  and  early  Autumn.    The  Bay  is  now 
surrounded  by  piles  of  architecture,  temples,  col- 
onnades, and  domes.    It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing. 
The  spacious  harbor  is  crowded  with  vessels, 
war- galleys,  ships,  and  barques,  their  silken  sails 
glistening  in  the  sunshine.    Moving  over  a  mas- 
sive stone  bridge,  in  the  foreground,  is  a  trium- 
phal procession.    The  conqueror,  robed  in  pur- 
ple, is  mounted  on  a  car  drawn  by  an  elephant, 
and  surrounded  by  captives  and  a  numerous  train 
of  guards  and  servants,  many  of  them  bearing 
pictures  and  golden  treasures.    As  he  is  about 
to  pass  the  triumphal  areh,  beautiful  girls  strew 
flowers  in  his  path;  gay  festoons  of  drapery 
hang  from  the  clustered  columns;  golden  tro- 
phies glitter  in  the  sun,  and  incense  rises  from 
silver  censers.    Before  a  Doric  temple,  on  the  leftt 
a  multitude  of  white-robed  priests  are  standing 
'  on  the  marble  steps,  while  near  them  a  raligiom 
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ceremony  is  being  performed  before  a  number  of 
altars.  The  statue  of  Minerva,  with  a  Victory 
in  her  hand,  stands  above  the  building  of  the 
Caryatides,  on  a  columned  pedestal,  near  which 
is  a  company  of  musicians,  with  cymbals,  **  trum- 
pets also,  and  shawms."  From  the  lofty  portico 
of  a  palace,  an  imperial  personage  is  watching 
the  procession,  surrounded  by  her  children,  at- 
tendants and  guards.  Nations  have  been  subju- 
gated, man  has  reached  the  summit  of  human 
glory.  Wealth,  power,  knowledge,  and  taste 
have  worked  together  and  accomplished  the  high- 
est meed  of  human  achievement  and  Empire. 

Another  change^and  lo !  in  the  fourth  pic- 
ture, the  Vicious  State,  or  State  of  Destruction. 
Behold  the  consequences  of  luxury,  in  the  weak- 
ened and  debased  condition  of  mankind.  A  sav- 
age enemy  has  entered  the  once  proud  and  happy 
city ;  a  fierce  tempest  is  raging ;  walls  and  col- 
onnades are  lying  in  the  dust,  and  temples  and 
palaces  are  being  consumed  by  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary.  The  fire  of  vengeance  u  swallow- 
ing up  the  devoted  city.  An  arch  of  the  bridge, 
over  which  the  triumphal  procession  had  before 
passed,  has  been  battered  down,  and  broken  pil- 
lars, ruins  of  war-engines,  and  the  temporary 
bridge  which  had  been  thrown  over,  indicate  that 
this  has  been  the  scene  of  direst  contention.  Now 
there  is  a  terrible  conflict  on  the  bridge,  whose 
insecurity  accelerates  the  horror  of  the  conflict. 
Horses,  and  men,  and  chariots,  are  precipitated 
into  the  raging  waves.  War-galleys  are  con- 
tending ;  others  in  flames ;  and  others  still,  sink- 
ing beneath  the  prow  of  a  superior  foe.  Smoke 
and  flames  are  issuing  from  the  falling  and  pros- 
trate edifices;  and  along  the  battlements  and  in  the 
blocked -up  streets  the  conflict  is  dreadful  indeed. 
The  foreground  is  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  dying.  Some  have  fallen  into  the  ba- 
sin of  a  fountain,  tinging  the  water  with  blood. 
One  female  is  sitting  in  mute  despair  over  the 
dead  body  of  her  son  ;  another  leaping  over  a 
battlement,  to  escape  the  grasp  of  a  ruffian  sol- 
dier ;  and  other  soldiers  drag  a  woman  by  the 
hair  down  the  steps,  that  form  the  pedestal  of  a 
mutilated  colossal  statue,  whose  shattered  head 
lies  on  the  pavement  below.  A  barbarous  ene- 
my has  conquered  the  city ;  Carnage  and  De- 
struction have  asserted  their  frightful  Empire. 

The  last  and  most  impressive  picture  of  this 
series  is  the  scene  of  Desolation.  The  sun  has 
just  departed,  and  the  moon  is  ascending  the  twi- 
light sky  over  the  ocean,  near  the  place  where 
the  sun  rose  in  the  first  picture.  The  shades  of 
evening  are  gradually  stealing  over  the  shattered 
and  ivy-grown  ruins  of  that  once  great  city.  A 
lonely  column  rises  in  the  foreground,  on  whose 
capital  a  solitary  heron  has  built  her  nest,  and  at 
the  foot  of  it  her  mate  is  standing  in  the  water, 


both  of  them  apparently  conscious  of  being  a 
living  mockery.  The  Doric  temple  and  trium- 
phal bridge  may  still  be  identified  among  the  ru- 
ins, which  are  laved  by  the  waters  of  the  tran- 
quil sea.  But  though  man  and  his  works  have 
perished,  the  steep  promontory  with  its  isolated 
rock,  still  rears  itself  against  the  sky,  unmoved, 
unchanged.  Time  has  consumed  the  works  of 
man,  and  art  is  resolving  into  its  elemental  na- 
ture. The  gorgeous  pageant  has  passed,  the 
roar  of  battle  has  ceased,  the  multitude  has  min- 
gled with  the  dust,  the  Empire  is  extinct. 

The  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  paintings 
are  the  best  of  the  series,  not  only  in  the  poetry 
they  pourtray,  but  in  their  execution.  The  style 
is  more  varied  and  natural,  and  has  less  the  ap- 
pearance of  paint  than  many  of  the  artistes  later 
productions.  As  to  the  third  and  fourth  paint-  • 
ings,  the  conception  of  both  is  exceedingly  fine  ] 
and  poetical,  but  they  are  deficient  in  execution. 
The  architecture  is  admirably  done,  but  the  nu- 
merous figures  which  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce, are  poorly  drawn  and  arranged ;  and  there' 
is  a  feebleness  in  the  effect.  It  would  be,  per- 
haps, too  much  to  ask  that  an  artist  should  be  a 
great  painter  of  scenery,  and  also  a  master  of 
the  human  figure.  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
Course  of  Empire  is  a  work  of  art  worthy  of  ) 
any  nation  or  any  painter.  These  pictures  were 
painted  for  the  late  Luman  Reed,  at  a  cost  of 
eight  thousand  dollars,  but  are  now  the  property 
of  the  New  York  Gallery,  which  institution  owes 
its  existence  to  Mr.  Reed,  whose  collection  of 
Pictures  formed  the  foundation  thereof. 

The  next  work  to  which  we  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  is  called  **  Tht  Voyage  of 
LiftJ*^  It  is  a  series  of  four  pictures,  allegori- 
callypourtraying  the  prominent  features  of  man's 
life,  viz :  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age.  The  subject, is  one  of  such  universal  inter- 
est, that  it  were  almost  impossible  to  treat  it  in 
an  entirely  original  manner,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  conception  of  the  painter  displays  a  high 
and  rare  order  of  poetic  power. 

In  the  first,  we  behold  the  dawn  of  a  summer 
morning.  A  translucent  stream  is  issuing  from 
an  unknown  source,  out  of  a  deep  cavern  in  the 
side  of  a  mountain.  Floating  gently  down  the 
stream,  is  a  golden  boat,  made  of  the  sculptured 
figures  of  the  Hours,  while  the  prow  is  formed 
by  the  present  hour  holding  forth  an  emblem  of 
Time.  It  is  filled  with  flowers,  and  on  these  a 
little  child  is  seated,  tossing  them  widi  his  up- 
raised hands,  and  smiling  with  new-bom  joy,  as 
he  looks  upon  the  unnumbered  beauties  and  glo- 
ries of  this  bright  world  around  him ;  while  a 
guardian  angel  is  at  the  helm,  with  his  wings 
lovingly  and  protectingly  extended  over  the  child. 
Love,  purity,  and  beauty  emanate  like  incense 
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from  the  sky,  die  earth  and  water,  so  that  the 
heart  of  the  gazer  seeme  to  forget  the  woiid, 
mod  loee  itself  in  a  dream  of  hearen. 

A  few  fleeting  years  are  gone,  and  behold  the 
change!  The  Stream  of  Life  is  widened,  and 
its  current  strong  and  irresistible,  but  it  flows 
through  a  country  of  surpassing  loToUness.  The 
Voyager,  who  is  now  a  youth,  has  taken  the 
lielm  into  his  own  hands,  and  the  dismissed  angel 
stands  upon  the  shore  looking  at  him  with  ^*  a 
look  made  of  all  sweet  accord,"  as  if  he  said  in 
his  heart,  '^God  be  with  thee,  thoughtless  mor- 
tal !**  But  the  youth  heeds  not  his  angel,  for  his 
eyes  are  now  riveted  by  an  airy  castle  pictured 
against  the  sky,  dome  abore  dome,  reaching  to 
the  very  xenith.  The  phantom  of  worldly  hap- 
jnness  and  worldly  ambition  has  absorbed  the 
imagination  and  eager  gaze  of  the  wayward  yoy- 
•ger,  and  as  he  urges  his  frail  bark  onward,  he 
dreams  not  of  the  dangers  which  may  await 
him  in  his  way.  To  the  boat,  only  a  few  flow- 
ers are  now  clinging,  and  on  closer  observation 
we  perceive  that  the  castle  in  the  air,  apparently 
•o  real,  has  only  a  white  cloud  for  its  foundation, 
mad  that  ere  long  the  stream  makes  a  sudden 

ftnm,  rushing  with  the  fury  of  a  maddened  steed 
dofm  a  terrible  ravine.  The  moral  of  the  pic- 
ture it  is  needless  to  elucidate. 

Another  change,  and  lo !  the  verge  of  a  cata- 
nwt  and  a  fearful  storm.  The  rudderless  bark 
10  just  about  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  below, 
while  the  voyager  (now  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood) is  imploring  the  only  aid,  that  can  avail 
him  in  the  trying  hour,  that  of  heaven.  Demo- 
niacal images  are  holding  forth  their  temptations 
hi  the  clouds  around  him,  but  he  heeds  them  not. 
His  confidence  in  God  supports  him,  the  pravi- 
ons  agony  of  his  soul  is  dispeUed  or  subdued,  by 
a  reflection  of  immortal  light  stealing  through 
the  storm,  and  by  the  smiles  of  his  guardian  an- 
gel, visibly  stationed  in  the  far-off  sky. 

The  Voyage  of  Life  is  ended,  and  our  voy- 
ager, now  white  with  hoary  hairs,  has  reached 
that  point  where  the  waters  of  time  and  eternity 
mingle  together — a  bold  conception,  which  is 
finely  embodied  by  the  daring  genius  of  the 
painter.  The  hour-glass  is  gone,  and  the  shat- 
tered bark  is  ready  to  dissolve  into  the  fathom- 
less waters  beneath.  The  old  man  is  on  his 
knees,  with  clasped  hands  and  his  eyes  turned 
heavenward,  for  the  greenness  of  earth  is  for- 
ever departed,  and  a  gloom  ia  upon  the  ocean  of 
Eternity.  But  just  above  the  form  of  our  good 
vayager  is  hovering  his  angel,  who  is  about  to 
transport  him  to  his  home ;  andt  as  the  eye  wan- 
ders upward,  an  infinite  host  of  heavenly  minis- 
ters are  seen  ascending  and  descending  the  cloudy 
steps  which  lead  to  the  bosom  of  God.  Death 
is  swallniyed  np  hi  life»  the  gloiy  of  heaven  has 


eclipsed  that  of  the  earth,  and  our  voyager  is  safe 
in  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  And  thus  endeth 
the  allegory  of  Human  Life. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  execution  of  these 
paintings,  we  consider  them  not  equal  to  some 
of  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  same  pencil.  They 
are  deficient  in  atmosphere,  and  have  too  much 
the  appearance  of  paint.  The  water  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  pictures,  is  superior,  but  the  per- 
spective and  atmosphere  in  the  second  are  mas- 
terly- In  all  of  them  the  figures  are  very  fine, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  managing  such  pe- 
culiar characters.  In  the  first  we  are  pleased 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  composition ;  in  the 
second,  with  the  variety,  there  being  portrayed 
the  elm  of  England,  the  plains  of  Tuscany,  the 
palm  of  tropic  climes,  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zeriand,  and  the  oak  of  America;  in  the  third, 
with  the  genius  displayed  in  using  the  very  storm 
to  tell  a  story ;  and  in  the  fourth,  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  shadows,  and  the  apparent  real- 
ity of  the  light  from  heaven.  These  pictures 
were  painted  for  the  late  Samuel  Ward  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  price  received  for  them  was 
six  thousand  dollars.  During  the  last  year,  how- 
ever, they  were  purchased  by  the  American  Art 
Union,  and  distributed  among  the  prizes  at  their 
annual  lottery  in  December. 

Duplicates  of  the  above  paintings  were  exe- 
cuted by  Cole,  and  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  year  1846. 

The  last,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  im- 
pressive, of  Cole's  more  ambitious  productions, 
is  a  series  of  five  pictures  entitled  The  Cross  and 
the  JForld,  The  designs  or  studies  for  these  pic- 
tures were  all  executed,  but  owing  to  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  artist,  only  two  out  of  the 
five  were  ever  finished  on  a  large  scrie.  This 
series  of  pictures  constitute  a  christian  poem  of 
a  high  order,  and  in  describing  them,  we  shall 
employ  the  language  of  one  who  has  probably 
studied  the  entire  woHl  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  man.  The  idea  is  that  two  youths 
enter  upon  a  pilgrimage— one  to  the  cross  and 
the  other  to  the  world. 

In  the  first  picture  the  eye  of  the  beholder  first 
strikes  the  bold  tennination  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, with  craggy  peaks  lost  in  the  clouds. 

The  same  lofty  range  is  seen  through  die  en- 
tire series. 

To  the  left,  a  straight  and  narrow  path  takes 
its  way  up  a  rugged  gorge,  down  which  there 
beams  a  silvery  light  from  a  bright  cross  in  the 
sky.  The  path  at  first  leads  off  through  fields  of 
real  flowers,  betokening  the  early  part  of  the 
Christian  life,  neither  diflfcult  nor  uninviting. 
In  the  distance  a  dark  nrist,  hovering  over  the 
track,  conceals  from  the  advancing  way-farer 
the  real  difSculties  of  bis  joomey,  and  betokev 
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the  soiTowt  which  of  neceasity  befall  him.  To  the 
right,  a  gracelully  winding  way  leadt  down  into 
a  gently  undulating  and  pleasant  vale.  Stretch- 
ing forward  through  delightful  landscapes,  it 
finally  fades  away,  and  leaves  the  eye  to  wander 
on  to  the  dim  pinnacles  and  domes  of  a  great  city. 
A  golden  light  falls  through  an  atmosphere  of 
repose,  and  lends  wsurm^  softness,  and  beauty, 
as  well  to  crag  and  precipice  as  to  the  rich  yal- 
ley.  By-paths,  serpent-like,  steal  up  upon  the 
sunny  slopes  of  the  mountain,  inviting  the  trav- 
eller to  the  enjoyment  of  the  prospect  and  the 
coolness  of  the  waterfall. 

Vegetation  of  unnatural  growth,  and  gorge- 
ous and  unreal  flowers  skirt  the  borders  of  the 
way. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  stands  Evan- 
gelist with  the  open  Gospel.  A  little  in  advance 
are  the  waters,  symbolical  of  Baptism. 

Two  youths,  companions  in  the  travel  of  life, 
having  come  to  the  parting  of  their  road,  are 
affectionately  and  earnestly  directed  to  the  shi- 
ning cross.  While  one,  through  the  power  of 
truth,  enters  with  timid  steps  upon  his  holy  pil- 
grimage, the  other,  caught  by  the  enchantment 
of  the  earthly  prospect,  turns  his  back  upon 
Evangelist  and  the  Cross,  and  speeds  forward 
upon  the  pathway  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  picture  we  have  a  wild  moun- 
tain region  now  opening  upon  the  beholder.  It 
is  an  hour  of  tempest.  Black  clouds  envelope 
the  surrounding  summits.  A  swollen  torrent 
rushes  by,  and  plunges  into  the  abyss.  The 
storm,  sweeping  down  through  terrific  chasms, 
flings  aside  the  angry  cataract,  and  deepens  the 
horror  of  the  scene  below.  The  Pilgrim,  now 
in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  pursues  his  way  on  the 
edge  of  a  firightful  precipice.  It  is  a  moment  of 
inuninent  danger.  But  gleams  of  light  from  the 
shining  cross  break  through  the  storm,  and  shed 
flresh  brightness  along  his  perilous  and  narrow 
path.  With  steadfast  look,  and  renewed  cour- 
age, the  lone  traveller  holds  on  his  heavenly  pil- 
grimage. 
K^     The  whole  symbolizes  the  trials  of  faith. 

In  the  durd  picture  the  beholder  looks  off  upon 
an  expanse  of  tranquil  water.  On  the  right  are 
the  gardens  of  pleasure,  where  the  devotees  of 
sensual  delights  revel  in  all  that  satiates  and 
amuses.  Near  a  fountain,  whose  falling  waters 
lull  with  perpetual  murmurs,  stands  a  statue  of 
the  goddess  of  Love.  An  intenninable  arcade, 
with  odorous  airs  and  delicious  shade,  invites  to 
the  quiet  depths  of  a  wilderness  of  greenery  and 
flowers.  A  gay  throng  dances  upon  the  yielding 
turf,  around  a  tree,  to  the  sound  of  lively  music. 
Near  an  image  of  Bacchus,  a  company  enjoys  a 
luxurious  banquet. 

On  the  left  is  the  Temple  of  Mammon,  a  su- 


perb and  costly  structure,  surmounted  by  tito 
wheel  of  Fortune.  Beneath  its  dome,  a  curi- 
ously-wrought fountain  throws  out  showers  of 
gold,  which  is  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  votaries 
below. 

From  the  great  censers,  rising  here  and  there 
above  the  heads  of  the  muhitnde,  clouds  of  in- 
cense roll  np  and  wreath  the  columns  of  the  tem- 
ples—a grateful  odor  to  the  God.  The  trees  and 
shrubbery  of  the  adjacent  grounds  aro  laden  with 
golden  fruit. 

Far  distant,  in  the  middle  of  the  pietnre,  a 
vision  of  earthly  power  and  glory  rises  npoa  the 
view.  Splendid  trophies  of  conquest  adorn  the 
imposing  gateway ;  suits  of  armorvgorgeous  ban- 
ners, and  ihe  victor's  wroath.  Colonnades  aii4 
piles  of  architecturo  strotch  away  in  the  vast 
perspective.  At  the  summit  of  a  lofty  flight  of 
steps  stand  conspicuous  the  throne  and  sceptre. 
Suspended  in  the  air,  at  the  highest  point  of  hor 
m'an  reach,  is  that  glittering  symbol  of  royalty, 
the  crown.  Between  the  beholder  and  tins  grand 
spectacle  are  armies  in  conflict,  and  a  city  in 
flames,  indicating  that  the  path  to  glory  liea 
through  ruin  and  the  batde-field.  To  the  con- 
templation of  this  alluring  scene  the  PUgrim  of 
the  Worid,  now  in  the  morning  of  manhood,  is 
introduced.  Which  of  the  fascinatiug  objeetn 
before  him  is  die  one  of  his  choice,  is  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator.  The  picture  sym- 
bolizes the  pleasure,  the  fortune,  and  the  glory  of 
the  world. 

In  Ike  fourth  picture,  the  Pilgrim,  now  an  old 
man  on  the  verge  of  existence,  catchte  a  firat 
view  of  the  boundless  and  eternal.  The  tellt- 
p%ts  of  life  are  behind  him ;  the  worid  is  be- 
neath his  feet.  Its  rocky  pinnacles,  just  rising 
through  the  gloom,  reach  not  up  into  hb  bright- 
ness 4  its  sudden  mists,  pausing  in  the  dark  obscu- 
rity, ascend  no  more  into  hid  serene  atmosphere. 
He  looks  out  upon  the  infinite.  Clouds— embodi- 
ments of  glory,  threading  immensity  in  countless 
lines,  rolling  up  firom  everlasting  depths — carry 
the  vision  forward  toward  the  unapproachable 
light.  The  Cross,  now  fully  revealed,  pours  its 
effulgence  over  the  illimitable  scene.  Angela 
from  the  presence,  with  palm  and  crown  of  im- 
mortality, appear  in  the  distance,  and  advance 
to  meet  him.  Lost  in  )*apture  at  the  sight,  th» 
Pilgrim  drops  his  staffi  and  with  uplifted  handi, 
sinks  upon  his  knees. 

In  the  last  picture,  desolate  .and  broken,  the 
Pilgrim,  descending  a  gloomy  vale,  pauses  at 
last  on  the  horrid  brink  that  overhangs  the  outer 
daritness.  Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Mammon 
crumble ;  trees  of  the  gardens  of  pleakvre  moulder 
on  his  path.  Gold  is  as  valueless  as  the  dust 
with  which  it  minxes.  The  phantom  of  glery— 
A  baseless*  hollow  fabric^flits  under  the  wii^  of 
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death  to  vanuh  in  a  dark  eternity.  Demon  forme 
are  gaUieriag  around  him.  Horror-struck,  the 
Pilfiim  Iet9  fall  hie  staff,  and  tume  in  despair  to 
the  long-negleeted  and  forgotten  Cross.  Veiled 
in  melancholy  night,  behind  a  peak  of  the  moun- 
Udn«  it  is  loot  to  his  view  forever. 

The  above  pictures  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
artist's  family. 

We  did  think  of  describing  at  length  all  the 
imaginative  productions  of  our  great  master  in 
landscape,  but  upon  further  reflection  we  have 
concluded  merely  to  record  their  titles,  by  way 
of  giving  our  readers  an  idea-  of  the  versatility 
of  Cole's  genius.  They  are  as  follows : — The 
Depetrture  wnd  Rttwm^  which  is  a  poetical  repre- 
sentation of  the  Feudal  Times,  Tht  Crou  in  the 
WUdemtu,  II  Penteroso,  V  Allegro,  The  Past 
0nd  Prtaenty  The  ArehUeefa  Dream,  Dream  ofAr- 
OMCia,  The  ExpuUion  of  Adam  and  Eve^  and 
Prom/tikeus  Bound.  As  the  last  mentioned  pic- 
ture is  owned  in  England,  and  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  splendid  efforts  of 
the  painter's  pencil,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a 
brief  description.  The  scene  represented  is 
among  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  a  savage 
mountain  land,  and  to  the  loftiest  peak  of  all,  is 
chained  the  being  who  gives  the  picture  a  name. 
Immediately  in  the  foreground,  is  a  pile  of  rocks 
and  broken  trees,  which  give  a  fine  effect  to  the 
distant  landscape,  while,  just  above  this  fore- 
ground, is  a  solitary  vulture  slowly  ascending  to 
I  the  upper  air,  to  feast  upon  its  victim.  The  idea 
ofjeaving  the  devouring  scene  to  the  ima|[[ina- 
tipnp  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  the  most  accomplished  artist.  The 
time  represented  is  early  morning — and  the  cold 
blue  ocean  of  the  sky  is  studded  with  one  bril- 
liant star,  which  represents  Jupiter,  by  whose 
order  Prometheus  was  chained  to  the  everlasting 
rock.  •^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  truly  sublime  pictures 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  possesses  all  the  quali- 
ties which  constitute  an  epic  production.  The 
unity  of  the  desigu  is  admirable, — one  figure,  one 
prominent  mountain,  a  cloudless  sky,  one  lonely 
•tar,  one  representative  of  the  feathery  tribes, 
and  one  clu^er  of  rocks  for  the  foreground, — 
and  it  is  also  completely  covered  with  an  atmos- 
phere which  gives  every  object  before  us  a  dreamy 
appearance.  In  point  of  execution  we  cannot 
possibly  find  a  fault  with  this  glorious  picture, 
^  «nd  we  do  not  believe  that  the  idea  of  the  poet 
was  ever  better  illustrated  by  any  landscape 
painter. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  views  and  other  less 
ambitious  productions  of  Cole,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  entire  number  might  be  estimated  at 
^bout  one  hundred.  The  majority  of  them  are 
Otnatrative  of  European  scenery,  but  of  those 


which  are  truly  American,  it  may  be  said  that^i 
they  give  a  more  correct  and  comprehensive  idea) 
of  our  glorious  scenery,  than  do  the  productions 
of  any  other  American  artist.  In  looking  upon 
his  better  pictures  of  American  scenery  we  for- 
get the  pent  up  city,  and  our  hearts  flutter  with 
a  joy  allied  to  that  which  we  may  suppose  ani- 
mates the  woodland  bird,  when  listening  in  its 
solitude  to  the  hum  of  the  wilderness.  Perpet-  \ 
ual  freedom,  perpetual  and  unalloyed  happinesst/ 
seem  to  breathe  from  every  object  which  he  por- 
trays, and  as  the  eye  wanders  along  the  moun- 
tain declivities,  or  mounts  still  farther  up  on  the 
chariot-looking  clouds,  as  we  peer  into  the  trans- 
lucent waters  of  his  lakes  and  streams,  or  witness 
the  solemn  grandeur  and  gloom  of  his  forests,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  marvellous  power  jof 
genius.  The  style  of  our  artist  is  bold  and  mas- 
terly. While  he  did  not  condescend  to  delineate 
every  leaf  and  spriy  whi4;ih  may  b^  fou^d  in  na- 
ture, yet  he  gave  vou  the  mrti  of  the  scene.  To 
do  this  b  the  province  of  genius,  and  an  attain- 
ment beyond  the  reach  of  mere  talent.  The 
productions  of  Cole  appeal  to  the  intellect  more 
than  p%  ifr^  hflftrt^  and  WO  should  imagine  ^that 
Milton  was  his  favorite  poet.  He  loved  the  un- 
common efforts  in  nature,  and  was  constantly  giv- 
ing birth  to  new  ideas.  He  had  a  passion  for 
the  wUd  and  tempestuous,  and  possessed  an  im- 
agination of  the  highest  order.  He  was  also  a 
lover  of  the  beautiful  and  occasionally  executed 
a  picture  full  of  quiet  summer-like  sentiment : 
but  his  joy  was  to  depict  the  scenery  of  our 
mountain  land,  when  clothed  in  the^ch  garni- 
ture of  autumn.  He  was  the  originator  of  a 
new  style,  and  is  now  a  most  ^orthy  member  of 
that  famous  brotherhood  of  immortals  whom  we 
remember  by  the  names  of  Lorraine,  Poussia, 
Rosa,  Wilson  and  Gainsborough. 

The  name  of  Cole  is  one  which  his  country- 
men should  not  willingly  let  die.  A  man  of  fine, 
exalted  genius,  by  his  pencil  he  has  accomplished 
much  good,  not  only  to  his  chosen  art,  by  be- 
coming one  of  its  masters,  but  eminently  so  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  And  this  reminds  us  of 
the  influences,  which  may  be  exerted  by  the  land- 
scape painter.  That  these  are  of  importance  no 
one  can  deny.  Is  not  painting  as  well  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  as  writing  ?  With  his  pen- 
cil, if  he  is  a  wise  and  good  man,  the  artist  may 
portray,  to  every  eye  that  rests  upon  his  canvass, 
the  loveliness  of  virtue  and  religion,  or  the  de- 
formity and  wretchedness  of  a  vicious  life.  He 
may  warn  the  woridling  of  his  folly  and  impend- 
ing doom,  and  encourage  the  Christian  in  his 
pilgrimage  to  heaven.  He  may  delineate  the 
marveUous  beauty  of  nature,  so  as  to  lead  the 
mind  upward  to  its  Creator,  or  proclaim  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  that  we  may  take  heed  to  our  ways 
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and  prepare  ouneives  for  a  safe  departure  from 
this  world,  into  that  beyond  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  A  goodly  portion  of  all  these 
things  have  been  accomplished  by  Thomas  Cole. 
As  yet,  he  is  the  only  landscape  painter  in  this 
country  who  has  attempted  imaginative  paint- 
ing, and  the  success  which  has  followed  him  in 
his  career,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  af- 
fords great  encouragement  to  our  younger  paint- 
ers in  this  department  of  the  art.  He  has  set  a 
noble  example,  which  ought  to  be  extensively  fol- 
lowed. Observe,  we  do  not  mean  by  this  that  his 
subjects  ought  to  be  imitated.  Far  from  it ;  be- 
cause they  are  not  stamped  with  as  decided  a 
national  character,  as  the  productions  of  all  paint- 
ers should  be.  Excepting  his  actual  views  of 
•American  scenery,  the  paintings  of  Cole  might 
have  been  produced  had  he  never  set  foot  upon 
our  soil.  Let  our  young  artists  aspire  to  some- 
thing above  a  mere  copy  of  nature,  or  even 
a  picture  of  the  fancy;  let  them  paint  the 
visions  of  their  imagination.  No  other  country 
ever  offered  such  advantages  as  our  own.  Let 
our  young  painters  use  their  pencils  to  illustrate 
the  thousand  scenes,  strange,  wild,  and  beautiful, 
of  our  early  history.  Let  them  aim  high,  and 
their  achievements  will  be  distinguished.  Let 
them  remember  that  theirs  u  a  noble  destiny. 
What  though  ancient  wisdom  and  modem  poe- 
try have  told  us  that  **  art  is  long  and  time  is 
fleeting  !'* — ^let  them  toil  and  persevere  with  na- 
ture as  their  guide,  and  they  will  assuredly  have 
their  reward. 


ENGLISH  BALLADS. 

The  earliest  poets  of  Europe  were  the  Scaldi, 
er  bards  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes.  Their  name 
is  explained  to  mean  ^*  Smoothers  (or  Polishers)  of 
Language;^'  tfaongh  some  derive  it  from  '^skal," 
a  word  which  often  occurs  in  their  poems.  C  om- 
ing  from  the  East,  with  Odin  and  his  followers, 
when  those  wild  hordes  overran  the  countries 
which  lie  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  they 
celebrated  inverse  the  great  wants  in  (he  history 
of  their  people,  and  the  martiid  renown  of  their 
kings  and  heroes.  They  were  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  and  reverence — were  honored  with 
the  companionship  of  monarcfas  and  warriors— 
and  looked  up  to  by  the  inferior  classes  with  su- 
perstitious veneration.  It  was  their  province  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  glorious  deeds  of  arms, 
and  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  fame  of  the  illus- 
trious brave.  Unlike  the  laureates  of  later  days, 
(they  are  said  to  have  exercised  their  bigh  calling 


with  great  independence,  and  to  have  denied  the 
immortality  of  song  to  such  as  were  unworthy  of 
it.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  leadws 
to  place  them  near  their  own  persons  when  going 
into  battle :  that  the  Scalds  might  be  eye-witnesses 
of  the  prowess  which  they  were  expected  ta 
commemorate.  Thus  the  warlike  temper  of  the 
nation  and  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  bards  stimu- 
lated each  other,  and  united  to  sjrell  the  tide  of 
war,  upon  which  the  Gothic  conquerors  rode 
triumphantly  over  die  armies  of  the  Romen 
Empire. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  and  perhaps  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Britons,  were  descendants  of  these 
fierce  barbarians :  the  Danes  were  a  later  swarm 
from  the  same  great  northern  hive :  and  even  the 
Normans  were  but  the  remote  progeny  of  kin- 
dred-tribes who  had  possessed  themselves  of  a 
part  of  Ganl  some  centuries  before  the  memo- 
rable invasion  of  England.    In  the  history  and 
traditions  of  them   all,  antiquarians  trace  the 
presence  and  agency  of  the  old  bards;  modified, 
at  one  time,  by  local  circumstaiices — at  another 
by  revolutions  in  the  political  or  social  conditioB 
of  the  people ;   and  changing  their  name  and 
character  with'  the  vicissitudes  of  langnage  and 
manners.    It  is  related  of  the  great  Alfred,  that 
in  the  year  878  he  entered  the  Danish  camp  in 
the  disguise  of  a  minstrel,  accompanied  by  one 
trusty  friend  who  officiated  as  harp-bearer.     Se- 
cure of  hospitable  treatment  in  his  assumed  char- 
acter, he  had  leisure  to  survey  all  their  military 
arrangements,  and  to  plan  the  attack,  which  re- 
eulted  iu  the  overthrow  of  the  invaders.     Sixty 
years  afterwards  the  Danish  king  Aulaff  (or 
Olave)  tried  the  same  experiment  upon  the  Saxon, 
Athelstan,  but  with  different  success.    He  got 
out  of  the  camp  in  safety :  but  was  observed  to 
bury  the  money  which  be  had  received  ;  which 
circumstance  excited  suspicion  and  led  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  stratagem.    Whether  these  tales 
be  received  with  implicit  credit  or  not,  it  is  fair 
te  preijtime  that  they  must  have  accorded  with 
the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  gained 
currency  and  belief.    And,  thus  considered,  they 
prove  not  only  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  re- 
tained their  hereditary  regard  for  the  masters  of 
song,  but  that^  even  in  time  of  war  and  amid  hos- 
tile armies,  their  profession  entitled  them  to  great 
and  peculiar  privileges. 

Among  the  Normans  the  combined  arts  of  po- 
etry and  music  (acts  always  combined  in  their 
infancy,  and  -separated  only  in  a  very  advanced 
state  of  society)  were  cultivated  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  excellence  than  among  their  contem- 
poraries. Their  minstrels  preceded  by  more 
than  half  a  century  the  famous  Troubadours  of 
Provence,  who  exerted  so  large  an  influence  over 
the  poetry  of  France,  Italy  and  Spaia.    And 
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oae  vf  tiie  most  roma&tic  incidents  connected 
with  tbe  Normnn  Omiqaest  is  to  be  found  in  the 
coadvet  of  TaiHelBr,  a  minstrel,  at  the  battle  of 
Hastiiige.  HaTing  obtained  the  permission  of 
WiUiam  he  advanced  to  tb^  combat,  in  front  of 
tile  Norman  army,  rousing  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trfta&BL  by  chanting  ballads  in  praise  of  Charle- 
magne, and  of  the  gallant  peers  who  fell  at  Ron- 
eesralles :  all  at  last  inflamed  by  the  ardor  with 
which  he  sought  to  inspire  others,  he  rushed  for- 
ward into  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Britons  and, 
flighting  desperately,  was  slain.* 

Daring  the  first  ages  after  the  Norman  Con- 
qvest,  the  language  of  the  conquerors  was  the 
only  one  spoken  and  written  at  Court.  In  the 
Norman  French,  therefore,  the  minstrels,  who 
aspired  to  please  noble  ladies  and  knights,  com- 
posed their  romances :  and  hence  the  productions 
of  Englishmen,  at  that  period,  are  very  difficult 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  their  contem- 
poraries in  France.  Another  cause  has  con- 
tributed to  this  confusion.  We  refer  to  the  com- 
mon usufruct,  which  all  the  romances  of  Europe 
then  enjoyed,  in  the  heroes  of  chivalry  and  their 
adventures.  So  that  an  English  poem  about 
King  Arthur  or  Charlemagne,  Roland  or  Sir 
Lancelot,  would  have  been  nearly,  or  quite,  the 
MOM  thing  in  subject  matter,  dialect  and  style,  as 
if  it  had  been  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ehaanoL 

Bat  the  exclusive  preference  of  the  Court  and 
nability  for  dieir  hereditary  language  was  not  at 
all  shared  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the 
eonqnered  Saxons — nor  by  the  relics  of  their 
ariatocracyt  who  cherished  in  retirement  the 


*  This  ocearrenoe  is  almost  literally  described  io  tbe 
ezqaisite  ■«  Trcnibadotir*'  of  Hortense  Beauharnais,  and 
•eeais  oertainlj  to  hare  suggested  it.  The  noble  author- 
MS  was  bom  too  late.  She  was  far  better  fitted  to  grace 
the  age  of  chiraliy,  as  it  appears  to  us  in  poem  and  ro- 
auuiee,  than  to  be  lost  in  the  theatrical  paratle  and  vulgar 
aMgnificenee  of  the  Court  of  Napoleon.  We  subjoin  the 
last  Terse  of  tbe  ballad  referred  to,  and  the  tranalation  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 

*'  Ce  troabadour,  pour  priz  de  sa  raillance, 
TrouTa  bientAt  le  trepas  en  chemin ; 

11  ezpira  sous  le  fer  d*un  lance, 
Nommani  sa  belle,  et  chantant  son  refrain. 

Mon  bras  a  ma  patrie 

Mon  coBur  a  mon  amie 

Moorir  gaiment  pour  la  gloire  et  Tamour; 

C*est  le  deroir  d*ttn  Taillaot  troubadour !"' 

Alas !  apon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman*s  glaire : 
Bot  still,  redtning  on  Ms  shield. 

Expiring,  sung  the  ezolting  stare : 
lly  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
For  lore  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight, 

Bteets  tba  ▼aliaat  Tioubadoar. 


memories  of  former*  days,  and  loved  the  native 
tongue  which  preserved  them.  To  all  these  the 
Saxon  harper  or  gleeman  was  still  a  welcome 
guest,  and  oftentimes  a  favored  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  great.  In  process  of  time  the  vigor  of 
the  old  language  prevailed  over  its  more  polished 
but  weaker  antagonist :  and,  enriched  by  addi- 
tions, not  only  from  the  modem  dialects  of  Eu- 
rope, but  from  the  classic  originals  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  it  has  become  the  nervous,  varied 
and  comprehensive  English  of  the  present  day. 

But  while  "  the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled** 
has  been  certainly  replenished  and  refreshed  by 
the  tributes  thus  poured  into  it,  we  have  to  la- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  tbe  early 
ballads  and  romances,  the  diction  of  which  was 
rendered  by  these  changes  obsolete  and  uncouth. 
Ritson,  a  critic  of  unsurpassed  erudition  and 
acuteness,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  not  more 
than  two  ballads  have  descended  to  us  of  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  age  of  Elizabeth :  though  Dr. 
Percy  and  other  eminent  scholars  have  received 
a  much  larger  number  as  genuine  productions  of 
the  preceding  reigns.  However,  this  may  be,  it 
is  obvious,  that  almost  all  of  the  ballads  now  ex- 
tant are  either  modernized  versions  of  the  older 
poems,  translated  as  it  were  (time  after  time) 
from  a  dead  into  a  living  dialect,  or  acknowledged 
imitations  of  them,  which  have  attempted  only 
to  clothe  the  substance  of  the  ancient  poesy  in 
the  familiar  phraseology  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Both  of  these  processes,  while  they  have 
added  to  the  smoothness  and  elegance  of  the 
verse,  have  detracted  not  a  little  from  its  bold- 
ness, energy  and  fire :  as  will  readily  appear  to 
the  reader  of  taste,  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
compare  tbe  few  genuine  reliques  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  with  the  paraphrases  and  imi- 
tations already  alluded  to. 

We  cannot  choose  a  better  illustration  of  these 
remarks  than  that  which  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
two  versions  of'** Chevy  Chase'*  now  extant: 
although  even  to  the  elder  of  the  two  is  not  as- 
cribed am  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, while  the  later  one  was  so  old,  in  the  time 
of  Addison,  as  to  have  been  mistaken  by  him  for 
its  more  venerable  predecessor.  His  admirable 
critique  upon  this  ballad,  in  Nos.  70  and  74  of 
the  Spectator,  is  familiar  to  every  English  reader* 
as  well  as  the  eulogium  of  the  gallant  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  there  quoted,  which  obviously  referred 
to  the  old  ballad — **  I  never  heard  the  old  song 
of  Peirce  and  Douglas,  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet;  and  yet  it  is 
sung  but  by  some  blinde  crowder,  with  no  rougher 
voice  than  rude  style ;  which  beeing  so  evil  ap- 
parelled in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivill 
age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorge- 
ous eloquence  of  Pindare !"  We  fully  agree*  by 
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ike  wmy,  with  the  iUiutrioiu  critie  in  his 
from  this  olijeetion  of  Sir  Philip  to  the  rude  style 
•ad  evil  apptrel  which  (in  his  eyes)  disfigursd 
the  beauty  of  the  poem.  It  would  have  beeu  no 
gainer  by  being  travestied  in  the  fashionable  ele- 
gance and  quaintness  of  Sydney's  contempora- 
ries ;  nor  eren  by  assuming  the  classic  attire  and 
the  lyric  lervon  of  the  Grecian  bard.    We  have 

Old  Venum. 

The  Pene  owt  of  NortboailMiriaiid*, 

And  ft  vowe  to  God  iii«yd  he. 
That  be  wolde  bunte  in  the  noantaynet 

Off  ChjTiet  within  days  thie. 
In  the  meuger^  of  doughtd  Dogles, 

And  all  that  erer  with  him  be. 

The  fattiste  hartca  in  all  Cheviat 
He  aayd  he  wold  kill,  andcary  them  away  : 

Be  my  feth,  aayd  the  dougheti  Doglaa  agayn, 
I  will  let*  that  hootyng  if  that  I  may. 

•  •  •  • 


more  reason  to  lament*  that  it  did  not  taj^  the 
good  fortune  of  Addison's  acqimitttaaee :  who— 
keen  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  paraphr^ne 
sufficiently  indicates  what  would  liaf«  been  hi* 
admiration  of  the  original. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  two  ballndn 
will  serve  to  exhibit  the  contrasts  in  style  mad 
language,  uLwady  suggested : — 

Later  Fertiotu 

The  itoat  Erie  of  Noithumbeiland, 

A  TOW  to  God  did  make. 
Hie  pleatttie  in  the  Boottiih  woode» 

Three  aumaien  daya  to  take ; 

The  cbeefest  harts  in  CbeTy-chaoe 

To  kill  and  beare  away. 
Theae  tydings  to  Erie  Douglae  eame, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay : 

Who  tent  Erie  Percy  preeent  word. 
He  would  prevent  hie 


The  diyvara  thorowe  the  woodeswent 

For  to  reas'  the  dear ; 
Bomen*  bickarte*  uppone  the  lient' 

With  ther  browd  at  an*  cleare. 

Then  the  wyld*  thorowe  the  woodes  went 

On  CTery  syde  ahear  ;* 
Grea-hondea'*  thorowe  the  grcTea''  glent^* 

For  to  kyll  thear  dear, 

The*'  begane  in  Chyriat  the  hylt  above 

Yerly'*  on  a  monnya^'  day ; 
Be^*  that  it  drewe  to  the  oware^^  off  none,** 

A  hondrith**  fat  hartes  ded  ther  lay. 

The  blewe  a  mort**  appone  the  bent. 

The  eeroblyd  on  aydis  ahear  ;'* 
To  the  guyny**  then  the  Persd  went, 

To  ae  the  bryttlynge**  off  the  deare. 

*  *  e  • 


The  gallant  greyhoanda  swiftly  ran. 

To  chaae  the  fallow  deere : 
On  Munday  they  began  to  hunt. 

Ere  daylight  did  appeare; 

Aad  hmg  belbre  high  noone  they  had 
An  hundred  fat  buokea  slaine ; 

iten,  haTing  dined,  the  drovyen  went 
To  rouse  the  deere  againe. 

The  bowmen  mastered  on  the  hills. 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
Tbeire  buckaides  all»  with  apeciall  care. 

That  day  were  guarded  aure. 

The  hoaods  ran  awiftly  through  the  wooda, 

The  nimble  deere  to  take, 
And  with  their  cryes  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  mpke. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went. 
To  riewthe  slaughtered  deere — 

•  «  •  • 


While  the  English  are  busily  engaged  in  "  the 
bryttlynge  off  the  deare,*'  and  while  the  Percy 
is  in  the  act  of  expressing  his  chagrin  at  the  non- 
appearance of  Douglas,  according  to  the  chal- 
lenge sent  and  accepted,  the  Scottish  army  is 
seen  approaching — "  twenty  hundrith  spearmen 
bold  :**  and  the  "  fifteen  hundrith  archares"  of 
merry  England  make  ready  to  receive  them. 
Douglas,  with  the  courage  and  humanity  of  a 

Old  Vernon. 


noble  heart,  purposes  to  spare  the  lives  of  their 
respective  followers,  and  to  decide  the  quarrel 
between  Percy  and  himself  by  single  combat. 
To  this  Percy  eagerly  consents :  but  their  pur- 
pose is  defeated  by  the  resolute  spirit  of  an  Eng- 
lish squire,  named  Wytharynton  or  Withoring- 
ton,  whose  refusal  to  stand  idly  by,  as  a  spectUf- 
tor,  brings  on  a  general  engagement. 

Later  Ferston. 


**  Leave  off  the  bry tlyng  of  the  dear,**  he  sayde — 
*'  And  to  your  bowya**  look  ye  tay k  good  heed ; 

For  never  sith**  ye  wear  on  your  mothers  borne 
Had  ye  never  so  mickle**  need." 

The  dougheti  Dogglas  on  a  stede*' 
He  rode  att  his  men  beforae  ;** 


— **  O  cease  your  sports,  *'  Erie  Percy  said, 
**  And  take  your  bowea  with  apeede :— 

"  And  now  with  me,  ny  ooontiymen. 

Your  courage  forth  advance ; 
For  never  waa  there  champion  yett, 

In  Scotland  or  in  Fmnee, 
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His  vmer  gljrtterydde**  as  d yd  a  girde  ;*' 
A  boldar  bwne*'  was  iwf«r  bone. 

^'TaU  me  what  men  ye  ar,"  be  aayay 

"  Or  wkoa  men  that  ye  be : 
Who  gave  yooe  leare  to  bunte  in  tbie 

Cbyviat  cbays"  in  ibe  spyt**  of  me?' 

Tbe  fiist  mane**  tbat  erer  bim  an  anawear  mayd, 
Yt**  wai  Ibe  good  lord  Pend : 

'•  We  wyll  not  teU  tbe**  wbat  men  we  ar,"  be  eays, 
**  Nor  wboe  men  tbat  we  be : 

Bnt  we  wyll  bount  bear  in  tbis  cbays> 
In  the  spyte  of  thyne,  and  of  tbe. 

Tbe  ftttiste  baites  in  all  Obynat, 

We  have  kyld,*^  and  cast  to  carry  them  away" — 
"  Bemy  tntbt^sayd  the  dooghtd  Dogglas  agayne, 

**  Ther-for  tbe  ton**  of  as  shall  de**  this  day.** 

Then  sayd  tbe  dooghtd  Doglas 

Unto  the  lord  Persd— 
■*To  kyll  all  these  giltless  men 

▲las !  it  wear  great  pittd  !**** 

**  Bat,  Persd,  tbowe*>  art  a  lord  of  laade> 
I  am  a  yerle**  callyd  within  my  centre  ;** 

Let  all  oar  men  appose  a  parti  stands  ;** 
And  do  the  battell  off  the  and  of  me."** 

**Nowe  Chiiste80on**onhis  crowDey'*aiard  tbe  lord  Peisd 

**  Who-eoerer  ther-to  says  nsy ; 
**  Be  my  troth,  doogbtd  Doglas/'  he  says,  ' 

■*  Thow  shalt  never  se*^  tbat  day ; 

**  Nelhar**  in  Ynglonde,  SkoTtlonde,  nar  France, 

Nor  for  no  man  of  a  woman  bom, 
Bat  and**  fortune  be  my  chance, 

I  dar  met  him  on  man  for  on."** 

Then  hespayke  a  sqnyar*'  off  Nortbombarlonde, 

Rte :  Wytbarynton  was  bis  nam  ;** 
**  It  ahall  never  be  toM  in  Sotbe-Ynglonde,"  be  says, 

''To  king  Heny  the  foorth,  for  sham—** 

I  wat**  yott  byn**  great  lordes  twaw,** 

I  am  a  poor  sqayar  of  laode ; 
I  wyll  never  se  my  captayne  fyght  on  a  fylde,*^ 

And  stands  my-selffe,  and  looke  on, 
Bat  whyll  I  may  my  weppone  welde,*^ 

I  wyQ  not  fayl  both  barte  and  bande.** 


The  battle  wag  commenced,  as  usual,  by  the 
Engliah  archen;  whose  cloth-yard  shafts  told 
fttaliy  upon  their  enemy*  at  a  distance  too  great 
lor  the  employment  of  odier  weapons.  Bat  the 
intrepid  adyance  of  the  Scottish  spearmen  soon 
placed  them  foot  to  foot  with  their  adyersaries ; 
who  now  threw  aside  bows  and  arrows  and 
Ibaght  no  less  yaliandy,  sword  in  hand.  And 
now  also  the  heroic  leaders  encountered  each 

Old  Verium. 

The  Ynglyshhe  men  let  thear  bowes  be. 
And  palde  owt  brandes**  that  wer  bright ; 

It  waa  a  bevy  sight  to  se 
Bryght  awordes  on  bosaites**  lyghu 


"  That  ever  did  on  hoisebacke  oodie. 

But  if  my  hap  it  were, 
I  darst  encounter  man  for  man. 

With  him  to  break  a  spere.** 

Erie  Douglas  on  his  milke-white  steede. 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Rode  formost  of  his  company. 

Whose  srmoar  shone  like  gold. 

"  Show  me,"  said  bee,  **  whoee  nten  yoo  bee* 

That  hunt  soe  boldly  heere, 
That,  without  my  consent,  doe  chase 

And  kill  my  fallow-deere/' 

Tbe  first  man  tbat  did  answer  make. 

Was  noble  Percy  bee ; 
Who  sayd,  **  wee  list  not  to  declare. 

Nor  show  whose  men  wee  bee : 

**  Yet  wee  will  spend  oor  deerest  Mood, 

Thy  cbeefest  harts  to  slay.** 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solempae  oalbe* 

And  thos  in  rage  did  say, 

-  Ere  thos  I  will  outbraved  bee. 

One  of  us  two  shall  dye  : 
1  know  thee  well,  an  EIrle  thoo  ait ; 

Lord  Percy,  soe  am  1. 


**  But,  trast  me,  Percy,  pittye  it 
And  great  offence  to  kill 

Any  of  these  our  goiltlesse  meot 
For  they  have  done  no  ill. 


**  Let  thou  and  I  tbe  battell  trye. 

And  set  our  men  aside." 
"Accurst  bee  he,"  Erie  Percy  said^ 

**  By  wbome  tbis  is  denied." 

Then  stept  a  gallant  squier  forth, 

Witberington  was  bis  name. 
Who  said,  *'  I  wold  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry  oor  king  for  shasoe, 

**  Tbat  ere  my  eaptaine  fought  on  foote. 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 
You  bee  two  erles,"  ssyd  Witberington, 

**  And  I,  a  squier  alone : 

**  lie  doe  the  best  that  doe  I  may, 

While  1  have  power  to  stand : 
While  I  have  power  to  weeld  my  sword. 

He  fight  with  hart  and  hand." 

e  e  e  • 

other.  A  fierce  conflict  ensues  between  diem ; 
followed  by  a  short  breathing  time,  and  what 
Addison  aptly  terms  **  a  generous  parley."  Their 
discourse  is  unhappily  cut  short  by  an  English 
arrow,  which  stretches  Douglas  dead  upon  the 
field :  and  his  loss  is  speedily  reyenged  by  the 
fall  of  his  gallant  foe,  beneath  the  spear  of  Sir 
Hugh  Montgomery. 

Later  Version. 

They  ckMed  full  fast  on  every  side 

Noe  slacknes  there  was  found  ; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 
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Thorowe  ryche  male,*^  and  myne-ye-ple** 
Mmny  sterne  the  stroke*'  doane  streght ; 

M»ny  a  freyke,**  that  was  fall  free, 
Ther  undar  foot  dyd  lyght.*» 

At  last  the  Daglaa  and  the  Perai  aaet, 
Lyk  to*  capuyns  of  myght  and  mayne  :•• 

The  swaple*'  together  tyll  the  both  swat" 
With  swordes,  that  wear  of  fyn  myllan." 

Thes  wortM  fi«okys»«  for  to  fyght 

Ther-to  the  wear  foil  fayne,^^ 
Tyll  the  bloode  owte  off  thear  basnetes  spreute, 

As  erer  dyd  heal^'  or  rayne. 

<*  Holde  thee,  Persd,"  sayd  the  Daglas, 

••  And  iYeth  I  shall  thee  brynge 
Wber  thiowe  shalte  have  a  yerl's  wagia^* 

OC  Jamy  oor  Scottish  kynge. 

Thoae  ahalu  have  thy  ransom  fre, 

1  hight"  the  hear  this  tbinge. 
For  the  maafallyste  man  yet  ait  thowe. 

That  ever  I  conqueiyd  in  filde  figbtying." 

•(  Nay  then,**  said  the  lord  Persd, 

**  I  tolde  it  thee  befome,^ 
That  I  wuld  never  yeldyde'*  be 

To  no  man  of  a  woman  bom." 

With  that  ther  cam  an  arrowe  bastely 

Forthe  off  a  mightie  wene,«® 
Hit  bathe  strekene*^  the  yerle  DugUs 

In  at  the  brest  bane. 

Tboroue  lyvar  and  lengs  bathe** 

The  sharp  anrowe  is  gane"* 
That  never  after  in  all  his  lyffe  days,"* 

He  spske  mo"*  words  but  ane 
«« Fyghte  ye,  my  meny  men,  whyllys**  ye  may, 

For  my  lyff  days  ben  gan.*' 

The  Persd  leanyde  on  his  brande, 

And  sawe  the  Duglas  de ; 
He  tooke  the  dede  man  be  the  hande. 

And  sayd,  **  Wo  ys  me  for  the ! 

To  have  sa»yde  thy  lyffe  I  wold  have  peityd*'  with 

My  landea  for  years  thre. 
For  a  better  man  of  hart,  nare""  of  hande, 

Was  not  in  all  the  north  coantrd.** 

Off  all  that  se  a  Skoitisbe  knyght, 
Was  callyd  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-ljyrry, 

He  sawe  the  Duglas  to  the  deth  was  dyght ;"' 
He  spendyd*^  a  spear  a  trusti  tre : 

He  rod**  oppon  a  corsiare** 

Through  a  hoodrith  archery  ; 
He  never  styntyde,'*  nar  never  Wane," 

Tyll  he  came  to  the  good  lord  Persd. 

He  let  uppone  the  lord  Persd 

A  dynte,**  that  was  full  soars ; 
With  a  suar*^  spear  of  a  myghtd  tre 

Clean  throwe  the  body  be  the  Pcrsd  bore. 

Athe**  lothar  syde,  that  a  man  myght  se, 

A  large  cloth  yard  and  mare  :** 
Towe  better  captayns  wear  not  in  Christiant^ 

Then  that  day  slain  wear  ther. 

•  Two.  ' 


O  Christ !  it  was  agriefe  to  see, 
And  likewise  for  to  heare, 

The  cries  of  men,  lying  in  their 
And  scattered  here  and  there. 


At  last  these  two  stout  erles  did  meet. 
Like  capuines  of  great  might : 

Like  lyons  wood,^*  they  layd  on  lode,»« 
And  made  a  eruell  fight : 

They  fought  untill  they  both  did  sweat. 
With  swords  of  tempered  Steele ; 

Untill  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain. 
They  trickling  downe  did  feele. 

«*  Yeeld  thee,  Lord  Percy,"  Douglaa  aayd ; 

In  fayth  I  will  thee  bringe. 
Where  thou  ahalt  high  advanced  be 

By  James  our  Scottish  king: 

"Thy  ransom  1  will  freely  give, 

And  this  report  of  thee. 
Thou  art  the  most  oouragioas  knight. 

That  ever  I  did  see." 

"  Noe,  Dooglss,"  quoth  Erie  Percy  then, 

"  Thy  proffer  I  doe  scome ; 
I  will  not  yeelde  to  any  Scott, 

That  ever  yet  was  borne." 

With  that,  there  came  an  arrow  keene 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  struck  Erie  Douglas  to  the  heart 

A  deepe  and  deadlye  blow  : 

Who  never  spake  more  words  than  these, 
"  Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all ; 

For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end ; 
Lord  Peroy  sees  my  fall." 

Then  leaving  liffe,  Erie  Percy  tooke 

The  dead  man  by  the  hand ; 
And  said,  "  Erie  Douglas,  for  thy  life 

Wold  I  had  lost  my  land. 

<*  O  Christ!  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ; 
For  sure,  a  more  redoubted  knight 

Mischance  cold*^  never  Uke." 

A  knight  amongst  the  ScotU  there  was. 
Which  saw  Erie  Douglas  die. 

Who  slreight  in  wrath  did  sow  revenge 
Upon  the  Lord  Percye  : 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  was  he  call'd, 
Who  with  a  spera  moet  bright. 

Well  nxmnted  on  a  gallant  steed. 
Ran  fiercely  through  the  fight; 

And  past  the  English  archers  all. 

Without  all  dread  or  feare ; 
And  through  Erie  Percye*s  bo^  dies 

He  thrust  his  hatefull  spere  ; 

With  such  a  vehement  fon*  and  might 

He  did-his  body  gore. 
The  staff  ran  through  the  other  side 

A  large  clolb-y^,  andmooe. 
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An  iirchar  off  Northanberlondo 
Say  slean^'*^'  was  the  lord  Persd, 

He  bar  a  beode-bow^^^  in  his  hande, 
Was  made  of  trasti  tre : 

Aq  arow,  that  a  clothe  yarde  was  laiig» 
To  tb*  hard  stele  halyde^<*>  he ; 

A  dynt,  that  was  both  sad  and  soar. 
He  sat  on  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongoo-byny — 

The  dynt  it  was  both  sad  and  sar. 
That  he  of  Mongon-byrry  sete ; 

The  swane'felhars,^^'  that  bis  arrowe  bar, 
With  his  hart  blood  the  wear  wete. 


So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  dye, 
Whose  courage  none  could  staine  ; 

An  English  archer  then  perceived 
The  noble  erie  was  slaine ; 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree  ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

Up  to  the  head  drew  hea : 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Montgomerye, 

So  right  the  shaft  he  sett. 
The  grey-goose  winge  that  was  thereon. 

In  his  hart'a  blood  was  wett. 


Mr.  Addison  says  of  the  thought  in  the  last 
stanza,  that  ^*  it  was  never  touched  by  any  other 
poet,  and  is  such  an  one  as  would  have  shined  in 
Homer  or  Virgil.*'  The  remainder  of  the  ballad  is 
mostly  taken  up  with  an  enumeration  of  the  no- 
bles and  knights  slain  on  either  side  :  but  there 
are  two  or  three  particulars  worth  notice. 

The  impetuous  Witherington  made  good  his 

Old  Version. 

**  For  Wethanyngton  my  harte  was  wo. 

That  ertr  he  slayne  shulde  be ; 
For  when  both  his  leggis^®*  wear  hewyne^®*  in  to, 

Tet  he  knyled^«*  and  fought  on  his  kne."^«' 


boast  at  the  beginning,  and  not  only  fonght  as 
long  as  he  could  stand,  but  afterwards.  In  tho 
old  ballad,  his  obstinate  valor  is  described  in  ap* 
propriate  terms :  but,  in  the  late  rersion,  the  lan- 
guage partakes  so  much  of  the  ludierons,  that 
Addison  feared  to  expose  it  to  the  *Mittle  buf- 
foons,'* who  would  not  "take  its  beauty**'— 

ItOter  Vtrnom* 

*^  For  WitheriDgtoB,  needs  must  I  wigrU 

As  one  in  doleful  dompes  ;* 
For  when  his  lep  were  smitten  off, 

He  fought  upon  his  stumpes.** 


The  poet,  obviously  an  Englishman,  has  not 
failed  to  glorify  his  countrymen.  They  go  into 
tlM  battle  with  fifteen  hundred  men :  the  Scots 
with  two  thousand.  Fifty-three  Englishmen 
survive  the  fight,  and  only  fifty-five  of  the  Scots. 
But  in  one  point  of  contrast,  it  seems  to  us,  that 

Old  Vernon. 

Word  ys  eommen  to  Edden-burrowe, 

To  Jamy  the  Scottishe  kyng. 
That  doaghati  Daglas,  lyff-tenantof  the  Meiehes, 

He  lay  sleaa  Chyriot  within. 

His  hands  dyd  he  weal  and  wryng. 

He  sayd~"  AIss !  and  woe  ys  me ! 
Soeh  another  captayne  Shetland  within,** 

He  sayd  **  y-feth  shuld  never  be.** 

Word  is  comroyn  to  lo^ly  Londone, 

Till  the  fourth  Harry  our  kyng, 
That  lord  Pernd,  leyff-tenants  of  the  Merohis, 

He  lay  slayne  Cbyviat  within. 

**  God  haTe  merci  on  his  soil,"  sayd  king  Harry, 

"  Good  loni,  yf  thy  will  it  be ! 
I  have  a  hundrith  eaptayns  in  Ynglande,"  he  sayd» 

"  As  good  as  ever  was  hee : 
But,  Pers^  and  I  brook  my  lyffe, 

Tby  dMb  #eU  qoyte  shaU  be.** 


the  anther  has  overshot  his  mark,  and  placed  tha 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  king  in  a  far  more  at- 
tractive light,  than  the  behavior  of  **  King  Hany 
the  Fourth.'*  We  allude  to  the  speeches  of  tho 
two  monarchs,  on  receipt  of  the  fatal  tidings^* 

• 

jLoler  Femofi. 

The  news  was  brought  to  £dden4x>now 

Where  Sootland^a  king  did  raigne. 
That  brave  Erie  Doaglas  snddenlye 

Was  with  an  arrow  slayne. 

**  O,  heavy  newes,"  king  James  did  s^, 

**  Scottland  may  witness  bee, 
I  have  not  any  captaine  mors 

Of  such  account  as  hee." 

Lyke  tydings  to  King  Henry  eame. 

Within  as  short  a  spaoe. 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  alaiae  in  Cbevy-Cbese: 

"Now,  God  be  with  him,'*  said  oar  kiag, 

«*  Sith  it  will  noe  better  be ; 
I  trust  I  have,  within  my  realme. 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  hee ; 

Yet  shall  not  Scotts»  nor  Scotland  s^. 

But  1  will  vengeance  take  ; 
ni  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

For  brave  Erie  Pereye*s  sake.** 


*  h  is  the  vriir,  who  wtib  **  in  doklnl  dompes**— i  &  lamenu  with  deep  giiet 
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The  luneotatioB  of  King  Jamet  m  a  nfttnral 
and  affecting  tribate  to  the  memory  of  hU  best 
and  braveet  subject,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness.  The  false  and  vain- 
glorious boast  of  the  English  king,  and  bis  aa^ 
sumed  indifference  to  the  loss  of  Perey,  betray 
far  more  of  unfeeling  arrogance,  than  of  the 
kingly  magnanimity  which  the  poet  intended. 
It  is  not,  however,  wholly  out  of  chaiacter. 

We  fear  that  we  have  trespassed  already  too 
much  upon  the  pages  of  the  present  number,  to 
be  indulged  in  making  further  extracts  from  the 
•«  Reliques.*'  Perhaps  we  may  crave  admission 
for  thmn  hereafter. 


Aiotes  (o  ike /ongoing. 

'  In  tpite— •Prefent— •Rawe;— *Bowin«i~K>raf«ed  or 
trnverasd— •enU7  iekl  or  hilUida^'BiMd  Armw»- 

•  Wild  dMr-*U  every  dirMtioB-->»Oray  hoandt-^Orovet- 
'•Glanced— »»They—»*Early— "Monday— "By  the  time— 
>^Hour— "Noon— "Handled— ** A  signal  of  the  death  of 
the  deer— "^Aaeembled  from  every  quartei^'^laagbtend 
Game;  **QuaTtering  or  cutting  op— ■♦Bows— "  Since— 
••  Much— *'Steed— "*Rode  before  his  men— *H?nttered— 
••Red  hot  coa]— »»Baron-»«Cbase-»»Spiie  -»*Man-.»*ll- 
••Thee— ■'Killed-.*One-»»Die-.««Pity-«Thon--««EtrI~ 
*»  Country—**  Stand  apart— ••  And  fhou  and  I  do  battle— 
••Christ's  curse— ♦'See— ••Neither— ••If  it  be  my  fortune— 
••I  dare  meet  him, one  man  for  one— •*  Squire— ••Name — 
•»  Siiame— •♦  Know— »»Are-»«Twa-*'Fiold—»^ Weapon 
wield— ^'S  words— ••Helmets-*^  Rich  coats  of  mail-**Many 
folds— ••  They  struck- •♦  Stout  roan— ••  Fall  (or  lie)— 

•  Strength— •^  Stmck  hard— ••  Sweated- «»  Milan  steel— 
V  See  (••>-''  Dwinras-*-^  Spurted—"  Hail-^'*  FVirtose 
«r  inoome-"  Mad-"  Laid  os  heerily— '^  1  pioiMse  thee 
heie— "  Before—"  Yielded— ••  One— •^  Stricken— ••  Both 
liver  and  lungs — ••  Gone — •*  Days  of  his  life — ••  More — 
••  Whilst— •^  Parted  with— ••  Noi— ••  Put  to  death— 
••  Spanned  or  grasped— •'  Could— ••  Rode— ••  Coursei^ 
••  Stopped—"  Lingered— >•  Blow—*'  Sure— ••  At  the— 
••  More— >••  Saw  slain— ^•i  Bore  a  bent  bow—"*  Drew  to 
the  hard  steel  head— "^S wan- feathere—"*Leg8—"*Hewn 
'••Kneeled-"' Knee. 


LINES. 


BT  Mas.    SAaAH  H.  WBITltAF. 

"  Away,  away !  Tbon  speakeet  of  thai  wkieh  in  all  my 
•wtfalyUie  i  have  not  ibwd  asd  afaall  Mt  find." 

I  bade  thee  stay.    Too  walU  know 

The  fault  was  mine,  mine  only ; 
I  dared  net  tbtnk  upon  the  peat 

All  desolate  and  lonely. 

1  know  not  if  my  soul  eoold  bear 

In  abaeaoe  to  regret  thee. 
To  strive  alone  with  its  despair. 

Still  aeekittg  to  forget  thee. 


Yet  go— ah  go !  those  pleading  eyes. 
Those  wild,  sweet  tones  appealing 

Frem  heart  to  heart,  ah !  dare  I  trust 
That  paasionate  rerealbg? 

For  ah,  those  dark  and  pleading  eyea 
Invoke  too  keen  a  sorrow — 

A  pang  that  will  not  pasa  away 
With  thy  light  vowa  to-morrow. 

A  love  immortal  and  divine 

Within  my  heart  is  waking— 
A  dresm  of  passion  and  despair 
It  owns  not  but  in  breaking. 
ItU  ^  Rhodm,  Mmrek  1849. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  STORY. 

A  PENIKSULAA  AOVENTDRK. 

Ill  the  neighborhood  of  the  Haymarket,  Lon- 
don, there  nre  aeveral  minor  cheis,  whiet,  and 
gossip  clubs,  held  principally  at  cafes,  in  an  apart- 
ment which,  for  club  evenings,  is  sacred  to  the 
members,  consisting  chiefly  of  saperannuated 
clerks,  actors,  and  other  professional  mediocri- 
ties, with  a  sprinkling  of  substantial,  steady  trades- 
men. In  one  of  these  modest  gatherings.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  an  extremely  communicatiYe  and  an- 
ecdolkal  gMitleman,  may  occasionally  be  met 
with,  sorrounded  by  an  attentive  circle  of  admi- 
ring friends,  listening,  with  all  their  ears,  to  one 
of  the  many  marveHons  adventures  it  has  been 
his  lot  to  encounter  during  a  wandering  and  va- 
ried life.  He  is  not  a  frequent  visitor;  his  tastes 
inclining  him  to  scenes  of  more  boisterous  con- 
viviality than  cigars  and  coffee,  with  a  seasoning 
of  theatrical  and  political  gossip,  can  afford  or 
supply ;  and  he  accordingly  uses  these»  to  him 
hum-drum  assemblies,  onlyasresting«or  halting- 
places  between  more  exciting  orgies;  valuable 
chiefly  for  affording  him  listeners,  much  more  ea- 
sily amused  and  astonished  than  men  of  larger 
life-adventure  and  experience.  He  is,  however, 
a  real  captain,  and  I  fancy  something  of  a  hero 
too,  in  the  conventional  use  of  the  term,  as  he 
seems  to  have  very  different,  and,  I  believe,  much 
truer  notions  of  war  and  glory,  than  gentlemen 
who  shout  about  ''bright  swords,*'  and  dilate 
with  a  periphrastic  unction  of  *'  red  battle-fields.^ 
A  lithe,  active  man  is  he;  and  stiff  as  a  ram-rod 
withal.  His  harsh,  Stnbbly  hair,  is  brushed  in  one 
particular  direction  with  parade  precision ;  and 
his  high,  bald  forehead,  when  in  convivial  mood, 
glistens  as  brightly  as  his  sharp,  gray  eyea;  which, 
one  can  see  wi^  half  a  one,  have  been  wide 
open  all  his  life.  He  rose,  it  is  understood,  though 
he  never  mentions  it  himself— perhaps  from  a 
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-IMing  of  modesty,  a  quality,  albeit,  ia  whieJI, 
like  moet  field  heroes,  he  is  somewhat  deficient-*- 
•  frokn  the  ranks.  From  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  tmigue,  (he  passed  his  youth  at  Gi- 
hralUr,  with  occadenal  trips  to  the  Spanish  coast 
with  his  father,  who  turned  an  honest  penny  in 
the  smuggling  line,) -he  was  frequently  employed 
living  the  Peninsular  war  by  the  British  com- 
maadm  in  the  very  necessary,  but  extremely 
lieklisb,  doty  of  making  himself  permmaUy  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  state  of  the  French  camps  and 
fortresses — in  other  words,  as  a  spy ;  an  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  office  for  any  gentleman 
troubled  with  **  nerves."  Captain  Smith  fre- 
qaoBtly  thanks  God  that  he  never  had  any,  to 
hie  knowledge,  in  his  life ;  no  more,  he  some- 
times says,  aifter  reading  the  debates — no  more 
than  a  member  of  parliament. 

Thus  much  premised,  suppose  we  step  in  for  a 
minnte,  and  make  his  acquaintance.  That  is 
the  captain  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  The  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  handed  him  a  cigar,  and  is 
addressing  such  martial  queries  to  the  old  cam- 
paigner, is  a  neighboring  haberdasher.  Just  be- 
fore we  entered,  he  inquired,  as  is  his  nighdy 
wont,  if  the  waiter  was  sure  the  clock  was  quite 
right.  He  is  always  a  little  nervous  about  the 
time,  as  his  spouse  is  apt  to  be  unpleasantly  lively 
for  a  lady  of  her  colloquial  and  other  prowess,  if 
he  is  not  at  home  at  haif-past  ten  precisely.  He 
loves  peace  '*  at  home,"  as  much  as  he  seems  to 
delight  in  war  **  abroad,"  and  is  consequMitly 
extremely  punctual.  But  see.  Tape  is  tapping 
the  captain  again.  The  veteran  cannot  fail  to 
flow  forth  presently ;  at  first,  perhaps,  a  little  jer- 
hiugly — glugj  glugt  glug — but  after  a  little  coax- 
ing, in  the  freest,  easiest  style  imaginable. 

**  A  splendid  march.  Captain  Smith,  that  of 
Wellington  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ?'* 

**  Sloppy,  Mr.  Tape,  sloppy;  nothing  but  mud, 
and  snow,  and  slush.  Winter-time ;  I  remember 
it  well,"  replied  Captain  Smith. 

"  Beautiful  account  Napier  gives  pf  it,"  re- 
joined the  martial  Tape.  **  Wellington,"  he 
says,  **  jumped  on  the  devoted  fortress  with  both 
his  feet  i" 

*'  Does  Napier  say  that  ?"  demanded  the  vet- 
eran, knocking  the  consumed  ashes  off  the  end 
of  his  cigar  on  the  mantelpiece.  "  Does  Napier 
say  that  ?" 

'*  Yes  indeed  he  does." 

**  Then  Napier  tells  what  is  ,"  replied  the 
matter-of-fact  captain.  ^  The  lightest,  longest- 
legged  of  the  *  Light  Bobs'  could'nt  have  done  it^ 
much  less  the  duke.  The  duke's  short  in  the 
legs — sits  high  in  the  saddle,  though— iong  body, 
dumpy  legs.  Could  no  more  do  it  than  he  could 
fly ;  did'nt  try  either.    All  a  flam !" 

Mr.  Tape  explained  that  the  jumping  was  met- 


aphorical; and,  after  a  tmie.  Captain  Smith 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  misty  notion  of  what 
was  meant.  Still,  it  was,  he  said,  a  very  bad 
way  of  writing  **  history;"  which  species  of  com- 
position should,  he  emphatiealiy  observed,  be  all 
facts,  and  no  mistakes. 

**  The  retreat  from  Burgos  was  a  masterly  af- 
fair," persisted  warrior  Tape;  ^'masteriy  indeed- 
uncommon  !" 

*'  I  dare  say  it  was ;  and  as  you  seem  to  admire 
it  so  much,  I  wish  you  had  been  one  of  the 
'prentices  under  the  master,  just  to  see  how  it 
was  done,  and  how  agreeable  and  pleasant  such 
a  masterly  job  is  to  the  people  that  do  the  work. 
I  was  one  of  them  ;  and  I  declare  to  you  I  had 
much  rather  have  been  in  this  cafd,  smoking  this  • 
abominable  cigar,  which  tvont  smoke" — and  the 
captain  threw  the  unsatisfactory  weed  into  the 
fire;  immediately,  however,  accepting  another 
from  the  ready  hand  of  the  obsequious  Tape. 
That,  fortunately,  drew  uncommonly  well ;  the 
spiral  columns  ascended  with  the  fulness  and 
freedom  in  which  the  veteran  loved  to  luxuriate. 
He  swallowed  his  demi-tasse  at  a  gulp  ;  and  his 
sharp,  gray  eyes  twinkling  with  fresh  lustre, 
said — **  It  was  in  coming  from  Burgos  that  I  got 
into  one  of  the  roiserablest  scrapes  I  ever  expe- 
rienced in  my  life  ;  and  all  owing  to  my  tender- 
heartedness, the  very  worst  thing  for  a  campaign 
a  man  can  carry  about  him." 

«*  Tell  us,  captain !  What  was  it  1  How  was 
it  ?"  cried  half  a  dozen  voices.  Two  elderiy  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  been  playing  draughts  for  the 
previous  four  or  five  hours,  finding  it  impossible, 
amidst  so  much  clamor,  to  bestow  the  requisite 
attention  on  their  extremely  intellectual  game, 
also  drew  near  to  listen,  as  the  very  best  thing, 
after  draughts,  they  could  do. 

Captain  Smith  smiled  graciously,  seated  him- 
self, indulged  in  a  few  prefatory  whiffs,  and  pro- 
ceeded. **  During  the  many  journeys  I  at  differ- 
ent times  made  through  the  province  of  Leon  m 
Spain,  I  fell  in  with  a  very  worthy  couple,  whom 
I  took  a  great  liking  to.  Pedro  Davila  was  by 
trade  a  cooper ;  he  made  all  the  casks  and  tubs 
for  miles  round  the  little  town  near  which  he 
lived ;  which  was  situated,  I  should  tell  you,  a 
good  deal  out  of  the  direct  road,  or  rather  the 
nearest  road — ^for  there  is  nothing  very  direct  in 
that  country— from  Burgos  to  Aatmrga.  For  my 
part  I  preferred  rouad-abont  ways  at  that  time 
to  straight  ones ;  I  found  them  safer.  Pedro  had 
a  nice  garden  too,  beautifully  cultivated,  and  the 
prettiest  little  black-eyed  Andalnsian  wife— Pe- 
dro was  also  a  native  of  the  south  of  Spain — a 
man's  eyes  ever  lighted  upon.  Pedro,  in  his 
youth,  had  taken  eervice  with  a  Spanish  gran- 
dee, who  being  compelled  to  fly  his  caantry— « 
common,  every-day  tluvg  abroad — ^took  up  his 
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abode  in  Pmm;  and  there  Pedro  got  rid  of  bis 
fine  old  constitutional  prejudices  against  foreign- 
era,  and  obtained  in  exchange  some  modem  uni- 
▼ersal  philanthropy — ^about  the  most  dangerous 
article  to  go  to  market  with  in  Spain  it  is  possi- 
ble to  imagine.  And  sure  I  am  that  if  Pedro 
had  known  what  a  dreadful  mess  his  turning  phi- 
losopher would  get  me  into,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
wife,  he  was  far  too  good  a  fellow  to  haye  done 
any  thing  of  the  sort.** 

*^  But  what  on  earth,  Captain  Smith,*'  inter- 
rupted Tape,  **  could  philosophy,  Pedro's,  or  any 
one's  else,  have  to  do  with  you  ?" 

*' You  will  hear,  Tape :  it  was  his  liberal- mind- 
edness  and  my  tender-heartedness  joined  togeth- 
er, that  played  the  mischief  with  us  both.  An 
excellent  fellow,  notwithstanding,*'  continued  the 
captain,  after  a  brief  pause,  **  was  Pedro  Davila, 
loo  good  for  a  Spaniard,  much ;  one  could  hardly 
believe  it  of  him.  I  was  going  to  say  he  was 
equal  to  an  Englishman,  but  that,  perhaps, 
would  be  piishiug  it  too  far.  Many  a  skin  of 
wine  have  we  emptied  together ;  none  of  the  sloe 
stuff  you  get  here,  but  the  genuine  juice  of  the 
grape  itself."  The  captain  smacked  his  lips  at 
•  the  pleasing  reminiscence,  and  then,  to  reward 
them  for  the  exercise,  imbibed  a  portion  of  anoth- 
er demi'tasset  craftily  qualified  to  his  taste. 

**  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  it  was  highly  dan- 
gerous to  harbor,  succor  or  conceal  any  French- 
man, woman  or  child.  Death,  or  worse  punish- 
ment, was  pretty  sure  to  be  the  doom  of  any  one 
offending  against  that  law  of  vengeance ;  and  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  minor 
guerilla  leaders,  a  relentless  hunter  and  slayer  of 
miserable  fugitives,  was  Ramez,  a  native  of  the 
village  or  town  near  which  Pedro  lived.  He  was 
seldom  long  absent  from  home ;  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  real  governor  of  the  place. 

**  Well,  it  chanced  one  unfortunate  day,  that  a 
wounded  French  officer,  who  had  been  chased 
for  several  days  by  Ramea  and  his  fellows,  crawl- 
ed into  Pedro's  cottage,  and  implored  shelter  and 
succor.  His  request  was,  as  you  may  anticipate, 
after  what  I  have  told  you  of  Pedro's  notions  of 
philosophy,  granted ;  and  the  hunted  man  was 
successfully  concealed,  carefully  tended,  and  re- 
■tored  to  health.  The  day  of  his  departure  had 
arrived  ;  he  was  carefully  disguised,  mounted  on 
Pedro's  mule,  and  was^  just  bidding  his  benefac- 
tor good*by  at  the  garden  gate,  (MarietU,  fortu- 
nately, as  it  turned  out,  was  not  at  home,)  when 
who  should  poke  up  his  diabolical  snout  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  but  Ramex !  The  ugli- 
est rascal,  gentlemen,"  continued  Captain  Smith, 
with  violent  emphasis,  **the  most  ili-ftivored 
aeouadrel  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  was  Rames : 
and  that  from  aman  who  has  been  twenty  yoafi 


in  the  army,  and  who  has  lived  upwards  of  twen- 
ty in  London,  is  saying  a  great  deal." 

This  was  quite  cheerfully  assented  to.  The 
ugliness  that  after  such  a  lengthened  and  first- 
rate  experience  bore  off  the  palm,  was  pro- 
nounced necessarily  incomparable  by  the  entira 
auditory. 

^  He  gave  poor  Pedro,"  continued  the  c^tam* 
««one  most  diabolical  look,  (I'll  be  bound  the 
streaks  from  his  eyes — he  always  squinted  b»di 
sides  inwards  when  he  was  in  a  passion — crossed 
each  other  within  an  inch  of  his  nose,)  then 
rushed  forward,  and  bawled  lustily  for  help.  The 
Frenchman  spurred  furiously  into  the  adjoining 
forest  and  escaped.  Pedro  was  seised,  and  the 
alpha  and  the  omega  of  it,  as  the  chaplain  of 
the  old  half-hundredth  used  to  say,  was,  that  he 
was  lugged  to  prison,  tried  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, and  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  It 
was  a  wild  time  then :  most  places  managed  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way,  and  this  was  man- 
ter  Ramez  and  the  alcalde's  way.  Pedro  was  to 
have  been  strangled,  ganotUd  they  call  it,  but 
there  was  no  apparatus  handy,  and  nobody  thnt 
particulariy  liked  the  job;  so,  as  a  particular 
heavenly  grace  to  him,  the  alcalde  said,  it  wna 
determined  he  should  be  shot  on  the  third  day 
after  his  arrest." 

*'It  happened,"  resumed  the  captain,  aftor 
again  refreshing  himself,  **that  I  was,  on  the 
very  day  after  Pedro's  arrest  and  condemnationt 
returning  from  Burgos  to  General  Picton's  head- 
quarters, a  good  way  beyond  Astorga ;  and  be- 
ing near,  and  in  no  very  particular  hurry,  I  turned 
out  of  my  road  to  visit  Pedro.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  cottage,  I  found  things,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, in  a  very  different  state  from  what  I  had 
been  imagining  for  the  last  hour  or  so.  Instead 
of  wine,  there  was  hysterics ;  and  for  an  ome- 
lette and  salad,  shrieks  and  faintings.  Marietta 
clung  round  my  neck  with  tremendous  energy — 
I  should  not  have  thought,  if  I  had  not  experi- 
enced it,  that  a  pretty  woman's  embrace  could 
have  been  so  very  unpleasant — frantically  be- 
seeching me  to  send  for  the  British  army  to  lib- 
erate her  Pedro.  Extricating  myself  from  her 
grasp  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  began  to  cant 
about  in  my  mind  as  to  what  could  be  done ; 
but  I  could  not  at  all  clear  up  my  ideas.  Re- 
membering that  I  never  had  been  able  to  do  so 
on  a  lean  stomach,  I  suggested  that  we  should 
first  dine,  and  then  perhaps  I  might  hit  upon 
something  for  poor  Pedro's  benefit.  Marietta 
agreed  with  me ;  and  we  had,  considering  that 
her  husband  and  my  dearest  friend  was  to  be 
shot  the  day  after  the  next,  a  very  nice,  com- 
fortable dinner  indeed — very — and  some  capital 
wine  afterwards;  and  then,  gentlemen,  the  fa- 
ther of  mischief,  or  the  wine,  or  Marietta's  black 
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eyes,  I  don*t  know  which,  perfaapg  all  together,  I  glass  of  wine,  and  re-filling  my  |ripe — ^there  '• 


induced  me  to  make  as  spoony  a  proposal  as 
WW  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  green  cockney." 

**  There  are  clerer,  sensible  men  in  the  city,*' 
inteijected  Tape,  as  the  Captain  paused  an  in- 
stant to  supply  a  himself  with  a  fresh  cigar. 

**  Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Tape,  but  those  gentlemen 
seldom  volunteer  into  the  army,  I  believe.  I 
knew,**  said  the  veteran,  continuing  his  narra- 
tive, *^*that  I  might  as  well  whistle  jigs  to  a  mile- 
atone,  and  expect  it  to  get  up  and  turn  partners, 
■8  ask  the  general  in  command  of  die  division, 
about  forty  miles  off*,  to  rescue  Pedro  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  British 
generals  never  meddled  with  the  administration 
of  Spanish  justice  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever ;  but  I  also  knew  that  if  he  received  a  mes- 
sage stating  that  /  was  in  danger,  he  was  bound 
by  general  orders  to  afford  me  every  assistance 
in  bis  power.  *  Marietta,'  said  I  at  last — *  the 
wine  wnm9t  have  been  unusually  strong — ^I  have 
hit  upon  it.  We'll  save  Pedro  yet,  in  spite  of 
them  all!'  The  pretty  creature  jumped  up, 
clapped  her  hands,  and  sobbing,  laughing,  and 
talking,  all  in  a  breath,  exclaimed,  *Dear  In- 
glese,  I  knew  you  would !'  *  You,  Marietta,' 
said  I,  as  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  calm  to 
listen,  *go  to  Ramez  and  the  alcalde,  and  tell 
them  you  will  deliver  into  their  hands  the  famous 
Afrancesado  spy,  Henriquez  Bajol,  on  condition 
of  their  releasing  Pedro.  If  they  consent  de- 
nounce me.'  '  You,  Henriquez  V  said  she,  star- 
ing bewilderedly.  *  Never  yon  mind,'  I  re- 
plied. *  A  note  to  General  Picton — ^I'll  write  it 
at  once— will  soon  get  me  out  of  their  clutches, 
whoever  I  am.'  I  wrote  the  note  and  gave  it 
her.  'Now  mind.  Marietta,'  said  I  solemnly, 
*  that  Pedro  sets  off*  with  this  note  the  instant  he 
ia  liberated.  How  soon  can  he  reach  the  Gen- 
^ral  on  foot  ?'  •  By  to-morrow  night,'  she  an- 
swered. *  Very  well ;  and  now  then  about  it  at 
oDce.'  She  was  off  in  a  twinkling,  and  I  was  at 
leisure  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  done.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  did  not,  after  a  few  minutes'  quiet 
cogitation,  feel  excessively  comfortable.  They 
would  be  certain  to  believe  the  story ;  Henriquez 
boing,  I  was  sure,  known  to  none  of  them  per- 
sonally. I  was  a  precious  deal  more  like  a  Span- 
iard then  than  an  Englishman;  and  I  spoke  the 
language  so  well — ^not  altogether  grammatically, 
it  is  true,  but  so  like  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Spain — that  I  felt  I  should  have  some  difficulty, 
should  occasion  require  it,  to  undeceive  them. 
Then  they  had  such  a  pestilent  way  of  making 
not  only  sure,  but  »kmi  work  with  whoever  they 
suspected  of  commerce  with  the  hated  French, 
that  it  flashed  unpleasantly  across  my  mind — ^the 
Gtoneral's  help  might  perhaps  arrive  too  late ! 
However,  I  was  in  for  it ;  and  so,  taking  another 


great  philosophy  in  a  pipe,  as  we  all  know — I 
awaited  the  result  of  my  charming  scheme  as 
calmly  as  I  could. 

**  It  was  not  long  coming.  About  half  an  hour 
after  Marietta's  departure,  the  door  was  slammed 
open,  and  I  found  myself  sprawling  and  kicking, 
or  rather  sprawling  and  trying  to  kick,  for  they 
wouldn't  let  me,  in  the  arms  of  &ye  or  six  ugly 
rascals,  who,  showering  upon  me  all  the  time  the 
vilest  abuse,  hurried  me  off  to  prison.  Into  it 
they  thrust  me  like  a  dog ;  and  there,  when  I 
could  recover  breath  and  speech,  I  greeted  Pedro, 
my  fellow-prisoner.  The  alcalde  and  Ramez  had 
only  promised  to  release  him,  and,  of  course, 
when  the  object  was  gained,  refused  to  abide  by 
the  bargain.  If  I  had  not  been  the  most  con- 
summate ass  that  ever  browsed  or  brayed,  I  might 
have  guessed  as  much.  Ramez  had  now  two 
victims,  and  that  promised  a  double  holiday. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  this  was,  you  may  suppose, 
a  very  unpleasant  situation  to  find  myself  in ;  but 
as,  thank  Heaven,  I  was  never  much  troubled 
with  nerves,  I  did  not  so  much  mind  it  after  a 
bit.  Marietta,  I  was  sur^,  would  be  off  to  the 
general  with  her  best  bpeed  when  she  saw  the 
ugly  turn  matters  were  taking :  so  that  if  my 
captors  were  not  in  a  very  patriotic  hurry  indeed, 
there  was  a  chance  on  the  cards  yet.  Pedro  ob- 
tained some  cigars  of  the  jailor,  an  old  acquain- 
tance of  his ;  they  were  first-rate,  and  we  both 
became  gradually  calm  and  composed.  Ah,  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  often  thought  that  if  the  moral 
observations  I  addressed  that  evening  to  my 
friend  Pedro,  upon  the  duty  of  respecting  na- 
tional prejudices,  particularly  with  regard  to  shel- 
tering wounded  foreigners,  and  the  shocking 
folly  of  making  rash  engagements  with  young 
women,  especially  after  dinner,  had  been  taken 
down  by  a  short-hand  writer,  they  would  have 
raised  me  to  the  next  rank  after  Solomon  !** 

'*  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Tape,  looking  nervously 
at  the  clock;  <*but  do  get  on,  captain;  don't 
stop,  don't  P* 

*'  I  will  not.  Tape ;  but  don't  yon  hurry  me  as 
they  did.  Well,  the  next  day  f  was  dragged  be- 
fore the  alcakle  and  that  rascal  Ramez,  where, 
to  my  very  great  and  most  unpleasant  surprise, 
two  men,  guerilla  soldiers,  swore  that  they  had 
frequently  seen  me  in  communication  with  the 
French  outposts,  and  that  they  verily  believed 
me  to  be  no  other  than  the  infamous  Henriquez. 
Vainly  I  protested,  finding  the  thing  was  getting 
much  too  serious,  that  I  was  an  English  officer; 
my  assertions  were  laughed  at,  and  I  was  re- 
conveyed  to  my  dungeon,  after  having  heard  my- 
self sentenced  to  be  shot  at  the  same  hour  which 
was  to  see  the  last  of  Pedro.  Mr.  Tq>e,  please 
to  toaeh  the  boll.    I'll  take  another  cup ;  for  my 
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toagntf  always  feels  dry  and  hot  when  I  come  to 
this  part  of  the  story." 

Mr.  Tape  did  as  he  was  desired,  quickly,  and 
bade  the  waiter  who  answered  the  summons 
'*jmnp  about.**  The  anxious  haberdasher  had 
but  just  three  minutes  to  ¥pare. 

«'That,  gentlemen,**  continued  the  captain, 
'*  was  a  Tory  uncomfortable  night.  I  was  never, 
iirom  a  child,  particularly  fond  of  water-drinking ; 
bat  I  remember  crawling  off  the  straw  many 
times  during  the  night,  and  almost  emptymg 
both  pitchers.  At  ten  o'clock  we  were  to  suffer, 
to  be  shot  to  death  by  half  a  dozen  rusty  muskets. 
It  was  dreadfully  aggravating !  Day  dawned  at 
last ;  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  o'clock  tinkled 
through  the  jail ;  the  door  opened,  and  in  stalked 
Ramez  and  the  alcalde,  followed  by  the  rusty 
shooting-party.  We  were  politely  informed  that 
*  time*  was  up,  and  that  we  must  both  come  to 
the  scratch  at  once,  as  the  spectators  didn't  like 
to  be  kept  waiting.  They  then  kindly  pinioned 
us,  and  away  we  marched.  You  never,  perhaps, 
walked  in  your  own  funeral  procession,  Tape, 
did  you  ?'* 

**  Lord,  Captain  Smith,  how  can  you  ask  such 
a  horrid  question  ?'* 

**  Well,  if  you  ever  should,  you'll  remember  it, 
that*s  all.  Seeing  King  Lear  is  nothing  to  it, 
though  that's  reckoning  pretty  deep.  On  we 
marched,  the  priests  praying,  the  bells  tolling, 
and  the  infernal  musket-men  eying  us  as  if  to 
make  ap  their  minds  exactly  where  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  hitting  us-  One  scoundrel,  with  a 
short,  ugly  snub  of  an  apology  of  a  nose,  meant, 
I  could  see,  to  send  his  bullet  through  my  Roman. 
Altogether,  it  was  the  most  disagreeable  walk  I 
ever  took  in  my  life.  We  soon  arrived  at  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  and  were  ordered  to  kneel 
down.  *  Pedro,'  said  I,  *  that  jewel  of  a  wife  of 
yours  has  played  us  a  sweet  trick ;  but  perhaps 
she*ll  arrive  in  time,  if  she  comes  at  all,  to  return 
thanks  for  all  the  good  things  we  are  about  to 
receive ;  and  that's  a  consolation  anyway.'  I 
then  took  another  look  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  expected  succor  ought  to  appear,  when  I 
saw,  and  tried  to  rub  my  eyes  with  my  elbows 
to  make  sure  I  saw,  but  couldn't,  a  horsewoman 
on  a  summit  of  the  hill ;  it  ufos  Marietta !  I 
roared  out  like  a  raging  bull,  and  Pedro  gave 
chorus.  As  soon  as  Marietta  caught  sight  of 
what  was  going  on,  she  curbed  her  horse  sharp- 
ly back,  and  beckoned  with  eager  gestures  over 
the  hill.  A  minute  afterwards  the  ridge  was 
crawned  by  half  a  regiment  of  British  dragoons. 
The  instant  they  saw  us  they  gave  one  loud 
cheer  and  came  on  like  a  whirlwind. 

**  *  A  narrow  escape,  Smith  1'  said  the  com- 
manding officer.  *But  come,  mount  at  once. 
There  is  a  large  French  force  in  the  neighbor- 


hood, and  the  general's  orders  are  not  to  halt  an 
instant.'  I  was  delighted  to  hear  it-  The  leas 
said  was,  I  felt,  the  soonest  mended.  If  the 
general,  thought  I,  were  informed  why  he  had 
been  put  to  this  trouble  and  risk,  our  meetiag 
would  scarcely  be  a  very  amicable  one.  *  Who 
is  this  ?'  said  the  officer,  pointing  to  Pedro,  who, 
though  he  had  hallooed  lustily  was  by  no  means 
out  of  the  wood.    *  One  of  ours,'  I  boldly  replied. 

*  Then  mount,  my  good  fellow,  at  once,'  replied 
he,  motioning  to  one  of  the  led  horses.  Pedro 
understood  the  gesture,  though  he  did'nt  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  giving  Marietta,  who  had  unpinion- 
ed  him,  one  hug,  was  in  the  saddle  in  a  jiffy. 

*  Out  of  the  way,'  cried  the  commanding  officer 
to  the  alcalde,  who,  instigated  by  Ramez,  was 
approaching  to  claim  Pedro  at  least  as  lawful 
prize.  *  Out  of  the  way,  fellow  !'  and  he  struck 
him  sharply  with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  The 
frightened  functionary  tumbled  out  of  our  path ; 
the  bugle  sounded  and  we  were  off  safe,  sound, 
and  merry." 

**  Bravo ! — Hurra ! — ^Hurra !"  resounded  in  ir- 
regular chorus  through  the  room.  Tape  was  off 
like  a  shot ;  the  unfortunate  man  was  full  seven 
minutes  behind  his  time. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Smith,  after  the 
applause  had  subsided,  **  do  not,  if  you  please, 
forget  the  moral  of  my  story.  Everything,  the 
chaplain  used  to  say,  has  a  useful  moral— even 
short  rations — though  I  never  could  agree  with 
him  to  that  extent.  The  moral  of  this  adven- 
ture I  take  to  be  this — Never,  %tnder  any  dreum- 
stonees,  aeeume  to  be  what  you  are  not ;  for  if  shot 
or  hanged  in  a  wrong  eharaeter,  you  wUl  neeer  be 
able  to  aaund  the  *  errors  of  deeeriptionJ'  " 

Chamber^  Journal. 


TO  ONE  SLEEPING. 

Sleep  on  I  thy  raeek  and  thoughtfal  brow 

is  free  from  care  and  sorrow  now, 

And  weareth  not 

The  traces  of  the  frequent  tear, 

And  pain,  and  weariness,  which  here 

Have  been  thy  lot. 

Sleep  on !  for  ever  in  thy  dream 
The  loet  ones,  whom  thou  ioveiit  seem 
Again  to  stand 

Close  by  thy  side,  and  round  thee  press 
With  looks  of  love  and  tenderness, 
A  spirit  iMiid. 

Sleep  on !  for  here  on  earth  no  more 
Shalt  thou  find  love,  like  that  of  yore. 
When  thou  didst  give 
Thy  heart's  affection,  not  in  vain, 
To  him  with  whom  thou  seem'st  again 
In  dreams  to  live. 
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The  Jittlft  OD6,  who  from  its  rest 

On  thine,  has  passed  to  Jesus'  breast 

Id  peaee  to  dwell, 

Is  with  thee,  lovelier  than  when  tboa 

In  meek  submissiTeness  did*st  bow, 

Aad  say— »*Tis  well." 

Sleep  on  I  for  oft  the  spirit  seems 

To  pasa  from  earth,  and  catch  bright  gleams 

Of  hidden  things; 

Heare  roices  from  the  better  land, 

And  earthly  sltunberen  are  fanned 

By  aqgel  wings. 

"  He  giTCth  his  Beloved  sleep  *,** 
Oh,  then  dream  on,  nor  waking  weep 
When  dreonw  they  prove ; 
These  holy  visionings  are  given 
As  foretastes  of  the  promised  Heaven 
Prepared  above ! 

Matilda  F.  Dana. 
,  MaM9. 


IDIOGT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

/ 

We  peinied  with  interest  a  commnaication  in 
^  February  No.  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mee- 
aenger  with  regard  to  the  **  Education  of  Idiots," 
containing  interettiBg  extracts  from  letters  <tf 
Dr.  Conotty  and  Mr.  Sumner  concerning  the 
condition  of  this  imfortunate  class  of  beings  in 
the  institutions  established  in  Europe,  for  their 
nXutU  and  it  was  not  without  some  feeling  of 
pvide  in  the  reputadon  acquired  by  our  ancestral 
State  that  we  read  the  following  sentence  of  the 
oonehision  of  the  article  to  which  we  refer — «*  we 
do  not  Icnom^  but  we  will  lay  any  wager,  even 
'our  dnhedom  to  a  beggarly  denier'  that  Massa- 
chosettfe  has  done  something  decided,  something 
geaerouD  upon  this  si^jact  before  now !" 

Through  some  delay  in  the  reception  of  our 
Noe.  of  the  Messenger,  the  communication  of 
which  we  speak  has  but  recently  met  our  eye, 
or  we  should  sooner  have  replied  to  it,  for  it  has 
been  both  our  duty  and  our  pleasure  to  procure 
each  information  as  we  might  with  regard  to  the 
degree  of  attention  which  this  subject  has  re- 
eeiTod  firom  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
happy,  if  through  our  humble  efforti,  a  wider 
sympathy  nmy  be  created  in  behalf  of  these 
eorely-'Stricken  ones,  and  if  the  example  of  our 
own  State  may  impel  sister-states  to  exertion  in 
tlioir  cause. 

Throvgh  the  kindness  of  I>r.  S.  O.  Howe, 
Piineipai  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
at  Sonth  Boston,  a  ^gentleman  whose  philan- 
thropae  exertions  are  too  well  known  to  need 
comment  here*  we  hare  been  furnished  with 


works*  from  which  is  derived  the  informatiott 
which  we  present  to  the  correspondents  and  read* 
ers  of  the  Messenger. 

"  Strange,*'  says  Dr.  H.  in  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly,  **  strange 
how  men  reading  the  lessons  of  the  past  can  be  • 
heedless  of  the  cries  and  demands  of  humanity 
in  the  present !  but  so  it  erer  is.  Nobility  in  his 
saddle,  Aristocracy  in  his  coach,  Respectability 
in  his  gig.  Property  in  his  counting-room.  Pro* 
priety  in  his  pew,  ever  have,  and  still  do  cry— 
'  Peace  be  still !'  when  the  poor  and  lowly  strive 
to  struggle  up  a  step  higher  upon  the  platform  of 
humanity.  The  foremost  countries  of  the  world 
(and  Massachusetts  is  one  of  them)  are,  how* 
ever,  beginning  to  heed  the  warning  of  the  past 
and  the  threatening  of  the  future.  Some  of  the 
claims  of  the  poorer  classes  are  beginning  to  be 
understood,  and  granted,  though  still  too  much 
as  boons,  rather  than  rights.  The  time  was 
when  colleges  were  considered  all  that  was  ne* 
cessary  for  national  education;  the  time  haa 
come  when  the  common  school  is  considered 
still  more  necessary ;  and  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  universities  for  the  rich  alone  shall  dwindle 
into  insignificance  compared  with  the  vast  ma- 
chinery which  shall  be  pot  in  operation  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poorest  citizens. 
The  pay  of  the  dismissed  soldier,  and  the  honor 
now  paid  to  his  tawdry  tinsel  shall  go  to  ea* 
courage  and  elevate  the  teacher,  and  the  hulka 
of  navies  shall  be  left  to  rot,  that  the  school- 
house  may  be  buih  up  and  adorned.  In  the 
way,  too,  of  what  is  called  charity,  but  which 
should  be  called  religion  and  duty,  we  are  ad- 
vancing. .  The  time  was  when  deformed  chil- 
dren were  exposed  and  left  to  perish ;  a  Sayge- 
tns  and  Eurotas  were  everywhere  at  hand  for 
those  who  could  not  be  reared  to  beauty  and 
strength,  but  now  the  more  deformed  they  are 
the  more  solicitude  is  manifested  in  their  behalf. 
The  sick  are  gathered  into  hospitals,  the  dumb 
are  taught  to  speak,  the  blind  to  read,  the  insane 
to  reason,  and  at  last  the  poor  idiot  is  welcomed 
into  the  human  family." 

**  The  frightful  number  of  these  unfortunates,'* 
remarks  in  another  place  the  same  writer,  **  will 
dwindle  away  as  the  light  of  knowledge  makes 
clear  the  laws  which  govern  our  existence.  But 
in  the  meantime,"  he  urges,  "  let  none  of  them 
be  lost,  let  none  of  them  be  uncarod  for, — but 
whenever  the  signal  is  given  of  a  man  in  dis- 
tress— ^no  matter  how  deformed,  how  vieiona» 
how  loathsome  even,  he  may  be,-*let  it  bo  ps* 
garded  as  a  call  to  help  a  brother." 

Under  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 

*  Report  to  the  Massachasetts  Legislatara  upon  Idiocy. 
The  causes  and  preyention  of  Idiocy.  Coolidge  ft  Wiley, 
18  Water  St.  Boston. 
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tare,  April  11th,  1846,  Dr.  Howe  wa«  appointed 
chairmaQ  of  a  Committee  **to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Idiots  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
aacertain  their  number  and  whether  anything  can 
be  done  in  their  behalf.*'  A  report  was  returned 
in  March,  1647 ;  in  the  meantime  the  commis- 
sioners had  been  actively  employed,  both  in 
personal  visits  and  inspection,  and  also  in  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  not  only  in  their  own 
Siate  and  country,  but  in  Europe.  The  result 
of  a  second  year's  labor  in  this  cause  was  re- 
ported to  the  Legislature  in  February  1848.  The 
i&rst  part  of  the  report  contains  remarks  upon  the 
various  definitions  of  the  terms  Idiots — Idiocy — 
upon  their  numbers,  condition  and  capacities  in 
Massachusetts,  followed  by  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  treatment  (gentle  or  harsh)  physi- 
cal care,  &c.,  from  which  we  would  gladly  quote 
did  the. limits  of  this  article  permit.  Kind  and 
gentle  management  has  been  uniformly  found  in 
theircase  as  in  that  of  the  insane,  most  beneficial ; 
and  illustrative  of  this  we  would  cite  here  an  af- 
fecting instance  mentioned  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Report,  of  an  idiot  youth  of  violent  and  irri- 
table dispoeition  whose  parents  had  endeavored 
to  overcome  this  temper  by  corporal  punishment 
but  without  success.  We  will  give  the  account 
in  the  narrator's  own  words. 

**  The  father  spared  not  the  rod,  but  healed  not 
the  child  who,  on  the  contrary,  grew  worse  and 
worse.  The  lessons  in  punishment  were  not 
lost  upon  him.  Whatever  object  offended  him 
he  would  beat  and  punish  just  as  he  had  been 
punished.  If  it  were  a  tool  of  any  kind  he 
would  smash  and  break  it  in  pieces ;  if  it  were  a 
dumb  beast  he  would  beat  and  abuse  it. 

**It  happened  one  day  that  a  zealous  member  of 
the  Peace  Society  was  a  visitor  at  the  house  and 
witnessed  a  scene  of  contest  in  which  the  father 
barely  came  off  victor.  The  visitor  urged  the 
father  to  follow  a  different  course  with  his  unfor- 
tunate son,  to  abandon  all  blows,  all  direct  use 
of  force  and  try  mild  measures.  By  his  advice 
Johnny  was  made  to  understand  that  if  he  should 
commit  a  certain  offence  he  would  be  mildly  and 
kindly  remonstrated  with,  have  nothing  but  bread 
and  water  for  sapper  and  be  obliged  to  lie  upon 
the  floor  with  only  a  little  straw  under  him. 
Very  soon  he  began  to  practice  this  mode  of 
punishment  upon  the  cattle.  If  the  cow  offend- 
ed him,  instead  of  flying  into  a  passion  and  beat- 
ing her,  he  addressed  her  gravely,  telling  her  the 
nature  of  her  offences,  and  assuring  her  of  the 
oonsequences.  He  would  then  lead  her  out,  lay 
some  straw  upon  the  ground,  bring  a  little  water 
and  a  crust  of  bread,  and  tell  her  that  was  all 
she  could  have  for  supper.  One  day  being  in 
the  field  he  hurt  his  foot  with  the  rake,  and  in- 
slead  of  getting  angry  as  he  was  wont  to  do  and 


breaking  the  instrument  to  pieces,  he  took  it  up 
mildly  but  firmly,  carried  it  home,  got  some  straw 
and  laid  the  offending  tool  upon  it;  then  he 
brought  some  bread  and  water,  and  demurely 
told  the  offender  that  it  had  been  very  naughty — 
that  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  it — ^but  it  should 
have  no  other  supper  and  no  bed  to  lie  on. 

"By  such  means  he  has  been  much  improved, 
not  only  in  behavior  but  in  temper.  He  is  grow- 
ing less  violent  and  more  manageable  every 
day." 

Truly — "he  th^xfiareth  is  not  made  perfect  in 
low.*' 

The  first  attempt  in  Europe  for  the  education 
of  Idiots  is  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Howe — "  It  is  a 
singular  and  interesting  fact  that  the  first  regular 
attempt  upon  record  to  educate  an  idiot  was 
made  with  a  view  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  theory 
of  the  sensualist  school  of  philosophy  which  was 
so  much  in  favor,  in  France,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  wild  boy  who  had  been  found  in  the 
forest,  was  brought  to  Paris  and  became  famous 
as  the  Savage  of  Aveyron.  Great  was  the  de- 
light of  the  wise  men  when  they  found  that  this 
man  could  not  speak  any  human  tongue,  and 
was  devoid  of  understanding  and  knowledge. 
The  celebrated  Itard  undertook  to  teach  him, 
and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  prove  that  all 
our  ideas  are  derived  immediately  from  the  senses 
and  that  our  mental  faculties  are  only  sensations 
transformed.  According  to  the  theory,  by  caus- 
ing certain  sensations,  certain  ideas  would  be 
generated,  and  from  these  a  given  character  pro- 
duced. No  one  was  better  fitted  than  Itard  for 
giving  the  experiment  a  fair  trial,  and  he  labored 
asiar  as  man  can  whose  feet  are  upon  moving 
sand.  But  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  would  have 
been  neariy  in  vain  under  any  system,  for  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  supposed  savage  was  only 
an  idiot.  Itard,  however,  was  not  merely  a 
philosopher,  bat  a  man  of  humanity,  he  became 
interested  in  the  subject  and  followed  up  his  at- 
tempts to  instruct  this  poor  creature  with  great 
zeal  and  ability  for  several  years,  and  his  labor 
was  not  lost.  He  saw  what  might  be  done  for 
idiots  and  his  thoughts  and  hints  have  been  since 
acted  upon  by  a  disciple  worthy  of  such  a  mas- 
ter—Mr. Edward  S^guin." 

Dr.  Howe  also  mentions  the  praiseworthy  ef- 
forts of  Dr.  Belhomme,  of  Paris,  Mens.  Ferros, 
Mr.  Falret,  and  Dr.  Voisin.  Their  principal  ex- 
ertions have  been  made  since  the  year  1824.  "  It 
is  however,"  says  Dr.  Howe,  "  due  to  Edward 
S6guin  to  say  that  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
person,  seems  to  be  owing  the  great  and  rapid 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
teaching  and  training  idiots.  He  has  labored 
with  that  enthosiasm  and  zeal  in  a  beloved  ob- 
ject which  almost  always  ensures  success.    Ha 
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has  pat  forth  a  degree  of  courage,  energy  and 
perseverance,  which,  if  exerted  in  the  art  of  de- 
stroying men  and  cities  would  have  covered  his 
breast  with  those  crosses  and  decorations  and  taw- 
diy  baubles,  so  highly  prized  by  vulgar  minds. 
But  how  utterly  worthless  would  be  such  tokens 
of  excellence  iir  a  bloody  and  barbarous  art  com- 
pared with  the  high  reward  of  an  approving  con- 
science which  must  ever  follow  labors  of  love  in 
the  field  of  benificence.  We  do  not  know  that 
Seguin  has  a  title ;  but  surely  one  of  field-mar- 
shal or  peer  of  France,  which  might  have  been 
given  at  the  whim  of  a  man,  could  never  equal 
in  true  honor  that  of  friend  and  benefactor  of 
the  most  afflicted  of  the  human  race ;  a  title 
which  he  has  gained  by  long  years  of  patient 
toil,  and  which  shall  be  held  in  honor  when  that 
of  destroyer  riiall  cease  to  be  prized  by  any  but 
bifbarians.*' 

Extracts  are  also  made  from  letters  describing 
the  schools  for  Idiots — ^from  those  of  Dr.  Conol- 
ly  and  Mr.  Sumner,  already  quoted  by  the  cor- 
rsspondent  of  the  Messenger,  and  which  we  there- 
fore omit  here,  proceeding  at  once  with  Dr. 
Howe's  appeal — 

''No  systematic  efibrts,*'  says  he,  **have  yet 
been  made  in  this  country  to  teach  a  class  of 
these  sorely  bereaved  creatures,  but  individual 
eflbrts  have  not  been  wanting  in  Massachusetts. 
The  success  here  obtained  for  the  first  time  in 
the  education  of  persons  who  by  the  English  law 
are  considered  to  be  necessarily  idiots  as  'want- 
ing an  those  senses  which  furnish  the  human 
mind  with  ideas,'  has  encouraged  attempts  to 
educate  idiots.*  The  results  thus  far  are  most 
satisfactory.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstan- 
ces, we  earnestly  recommend  that  tneasitres  be  at 
once  taken  to  rescue  this  most  unfortunate  class 
from  the  dreadfid  degradation  in  which  they  now 
grdvel* 

"  It  is  true  that  the  plea  of  ignorance  can  be 
made  in  excuse  for  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment 
which  they  have  hitherto  received ;  but  this  plea 
tan  avail  us  no  longer.  Other  countries  have 
shown  us  that  idiots  may  be  trained  to  habits  of 
mdustry,  cleanliness  and  self-respect;  that  the 
highest  of  them  may  be  measurably  restored  to 
self-control,  and  that  the  very  lowest  of  them 
may  be  raised  from  the  slough  of  animal  pollu- 
tiott  in  which  they  wallow ;  and  can  the  men  of 
other  countries  do  more  than  we  ?  Shall  we 
who  can  transmute  granite  and  ice  into  gold  and 
mtrWf  and  think  it  pleasant  work,  shall  we  shrink 
from  the  higher  tadi  of  transforming  brutish  men 
back  into  human  shape  ?    Other  countries  are 

liaidng  to  rescue  their  idiots  firom  further  de- 
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terioration  and  even  to  elevate  them,  and  shall 
our  Commonwealth  continue  to  bury  the  humble 
talent  of  lowly  children  committed  to  her  moth* 
erly  care,  and  let  it  rot  in  the  earth,  or  shall  she 
do  all  that  can  be  done  to  render  it  back  with 
usury  to  Him  who  lent  it  ?  There  should  be  no 
doubt  about  the  answer  to  these  questions.  The 
humanity  and  justice  of  our  rulers  will  prompt 
them  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  school,  or  schools,  for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  idiots." 

Acting  upon  these  suggestions  of  their  Com« 
missioners,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ^>- 
propriated  the  sum  of  $2,500,  annuaUy,  forthreo 
years,  to  try  the  experiment  of  education  upon 
ten  idiots.  Mr.  James  B.  Richards,  who  was 
appointed  teacher,  visited  the  schools  in  Europe* 
to  derive  such  information  as  might  aid  him  in 
his  task,  and  in  October,  1848,  began  his  labors 
with  four  pupils,  whose  number  has  since  in- 
creased to  eleven — all  of  them  boys.  The  es- 
tablishment is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  HowOf 
and  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind, — alai^e  and  conupodious  build- 
ing, occupying  an  airy  and  delightful  position 
upon  that  part  of  South  Boston  known  as  Mt« 
Washington. 

The  benefits  of  the  Institution  are  not  limited 
to  the  ten  for  whom  the  present  fund  provides, — 
private  pupils  being  also  received. 

The  school  is  yet  in  its  infancy — only  seven 
months  having  elapsed  since  its  commencement* 
No  report  of  its  progress  therefore  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  public^  but  we  are  happy  to  lay  before 
our  readers  such  information  as  a  recent  visit 
thither  afforded  us. 

The  unfortunate  children  who  a  few  months 
since  were  unable  to  control  their  limbs,  had  no 
idea  of  size,  form,  or  number,  we  found  seated  at 
desks,  of  the  usual  kind,  and  when  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  their  teacher,  stood  up  before  the 
black-board,  on  which  was  printed  in  chalk  part 
of  the  alphabet,  designated  the  letters,  and  com- 
bined them  into  words  of  three  letters.  After 
this  they  proceeded  to  exercises  which  would 
enable  them  to  control  and  direct  their  muscles 
at  the  example  of  the  teacher ;  such  as  folding 
their  arms  across  the  chest,  placing  them  at  the 
side,  and  extending  them — the  lessons  not  having 
been  yet  applied  to  the  use  of  the  left  ahn  or  of 
the  feet.  In  the  room  were  also  placed  ladders 
which  they  were  taught  to  climb ;  (a  straw  mat- 
tress being  placed  on  the  floor  to  prevent  iqjnry 
in  case  of  any  falling.)  Pupils  who,  when  first 
received  into  the  school,  manifested  much  timid- 
ity, and  indeed  almost  entire  inability  to  mount 
one  step,  are  now  climbing  up  and  down  with 
facility,  and  seem  to  enjoy  their  newly  acquired 
knowledge.    One  child  who,  on  his  arriyal«  knew 
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the  nunes  of  but  four  objects,  and  was  not  able 
to  bring  any  of  them  when  called  for,  went  for 
several  articles  when  sent,  brought  the  teacher^s 
hat  when  told,  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  gave 
other  indications  of  improvement.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  pupils  were  for  the  most 
part  apparently  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  se- 
lected from  pauper  families,  and  sufiering  when 
brought  to  the  school  from  every  disadvantage 
and  neglect. 

One  child  only  is  incapable  of  using  his  lower 
limbs;  but  Mr.  Richards  hopes  to  find  him  much 
improved  in  that  respect  in  the  course  of  a  cou- 
ple of  months  more ;  his  other  faculties  had  made 
sufficient  progress  to  excite  the  wonder  and  grat- 
itude of  his  father,  who  burst  into  tears,  on  mark- 
ing his  improvement  when  he  visited  him  a  few 
weeks  since. 

The  school,  as  we  have  before  staled,  is  but 
an  experiment,  and  a  recent  one  ;  but  its  results 
are  such  as  to  encourage  renewed  and  continued 
exertion.  Shall  not  little  ones  like  these  whom 
a  few  months  has  seen  so  far  reclaimed  from 
their  miserably  abject  state,  as  to  be  at  least 
**  fed  and  clothed,"  be  at  length  found  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus  and  in  their  right  mind  ?  Yes, 
truly ;  in  the  heavenly  home  they  shall ;  but  let 
ns  hope  with  striving  for  such  a  state  of  things 
even  here ! 

We  have  collected  the  above  statements,  not 
in  boast  of  what  has  been  done,  but  to  show 
what  may  and  ought  to  be  done.  And,  we  ask 
in  conclusion,  what  will  our  other  States  do  in 
behalf  of  these,  their  desolate,  and  helpless  chil- 
dren 1  Let  diose  whose  voices  may  be  heard  in 
our  public  councils  protest  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, against  a  neglect  which  leaves,  sunk  in 
degradation,  any  portion  of  our  population ! 

As  snrely  as  die  good  seed  is  sown  in  faith,  so 
surely  shall  the  sunshine  of  Gods^s  grace,  and 
the  dew  of  his  blessing  descend  upon  it,  till  it 
bring  forth  an  harvest. 

We  know  that  the  work  is  not  one  of  weeks, 
or  months,  but  of  years — ^yean  too,  of  long,  un- 
remitting, patient  toil,  hnU-^hall  it  not  be  under- 
taken?  We  doubt  not  that  true-hearted  ones 
will  rise  up  in  our  midst  ready  to  devote  them- 
selves, with  an  heroic  patience,  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  truly  noble  enterprise — ^whose  re- 
ward shall  be  great,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  the  Highest ! 

M.  F.  D. 

Boston,  Mois. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  WOKKS. 


Gko.  p.  Putnam  has  published  daring  the  past  month, 
several  charming  works  which  deserm  honorable  mention. 
**  TTu  Crayon  Mueettany/*  forming  roluae  IZ.  of  tho  new 
edition  of  Inriog's  Complete  Works,  will  be  welcomed  heait- 
ilj  by  those  who  hare  enriched  their  shelves  with  the  prs- 
Tioof  Tolames  of  the  series.  Oar  readers  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  a  similar  repabliration  of  Cooper's  Works  has 
been  begun  ;  the  first  volume,  **  Tlu  S^iy,"' being  now  be- 
fore us.  This  remarkable  lomanoe,  which  at  ones  oslnb- 
Uahed  the  author's  reputation  at  the  time  of  ita  first  appanr- 
ance,  presents  in  iu  new  and  beautiful  garb  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  more  recent  prodaetions  of  Mr.  Cooper.  It 
is  indeed  seemly  that  such  a  book  should  be  preserved  in  a 
handsome  Library  edition.  "  Last  Leaoa  of  Ameriemi  fiSs- 
tory'*  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  little  narrative  by  If  n.  Wil- 
lard,  comprising  histories  of  the  hrte  war  with  Hezieo  mnd 
of  the  California  Territory.  Mrs.  WHIard's  repatetioa  as 
a  vigorous  and  elegant  writer  is  fully  sustained  inhernmn- 
ner  of  treating  these  subjects,  although  the  sketch  of  the 
war  is  much  too  rapid,  and,  while  resulta  are  given  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  instances  of  tndividoal  galhrntry  area]* 
most  wholly  passed  over.  **  Tk9  CaUfomia  mnd  Oregon 
TraUt*"  by  Francis  Parkman,  Jr.,  contains  some  agreeable 
sketches  of  life  on  the  prairie  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountmns. 
Such  scenes  as  he  describes  are  being  daily  witnesaed  by 
the  multitudes  now  on  their  way  to  California,  and  we  can 
only  wish  that  some  of  these  emigranta  may  make  as  good 
books  of  their  travels  as  Mr.  Psrkman  has  done.  **  Tki 
Qeniua  of  Itoly,"  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Tninboll,  wa  hnvn 
perused  with  interest  and  pleasore.  The  author's  style  is 
flowing  and  rhythmical,  and  throws  an  air  of  freshness 
around  the  Vatican  and  the  Apennines,  the  treasures  of  ait 
and  the  glories  of  landscape,  that  have  been  so  frequently 
described  by  tourista  since  Beckford  lingered  amongst  them. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  work  of  the  month,  is  Mr.  Cor- 
son's "  Mona$t«ri€$  of  tk*  LnoMt**  wherein  we  find  an  ae- 
coont  of  an  Eastern  pilgrimage  of  a  somewhat  novel  char- 
acter. Oriental  objecta,  natural  and  artificial,  have  been  as 
extensively  written  about  by  travellers  as  Italian  sonsets,bat 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  narrative  of  the  into* 
rior  life  of  those  old  monastic  establishmenta  of  tha  Saati 
so  full  of  acceptable  information  as  the  one  before  ua.  As 
to  the  style  of  these  works,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  thai  their 
typography  is  in  all  respecta  similar  to  Mr.  Putnam's  usual 
publications.  They  are  for  sale  by  A.  Morris  and  Nash  Ik 
Woodhouse. 


Raphael  :  or  Pages  of  the  Book  of  Life  at  Twenty.  By 
Alphonse  De  Lamartine.  Author  of  the  **  History  of 
the  Girondista,"  dec.  New  York :  Harper  dfc  Brothan, 
Publishem.    82  Cliff  Street 

It  may  seem  rather  Iste  in  the  day  to  give  our  roadan  a 
notice  of  this  book.  But  we  have  an  ample  apok^  in  the 
facta  of  the  case.  It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  proper 
critic,  who  ailer  reading  it  fell  into  a  comatose  state,  from 
which  he  was  rescued  only  by  the  utmost  skill  on  the  part 
of  judicious  physicians.  He  reeovarad  solBeiantly  to  mut- 
lar  aome  snch  phraaa  as  "pnarila  ifaapaody"  or  **blaspha 
my"~wa  eould  not  rightly  uBdamand  whiah.  Aa  the  «adi- 
cal  attendanta  forbade  any  oonvarsation  on  thasulQeet,  wa 
were  under  the  necessity  of  looking  into  the  book  ooisalvaa, 
and  find  the  story  to  be  somewhat  as  follows— 

RapbaM,  (who  is  tha  author  as  far  as  we  oanld  jodga,) 
goaa  to  tha  baths  for  hia  health.   Ha  ia  four  %wk  tWBijy 
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lively  bandaome.  Of  course  he  is  brimiul  of  ro- 
AU  iMadsone  people  are.  He  there  sees  a  young 
woman  bent  on  the  same  pursuit  of  health  as  himself,  as 
handsome  as  he  is,  and  to  the  full  as  poetic.  She  is  a  roys- 
taiy  lo  evoybody — and  either  for  that  reason,  or  for  some 
other  equally  good,  Mr.  Raphael  delivers  himself  up  soul 
and  body  as  her  captive.  But  his  altar  is  erected  to  an  un- 
known goddess.  At  the  proper  time,  however,  just  when 
hit  passion  has  reached  a  frantic  pitch,  the  Destinies  who 
preside  over  novels  and  their  heroes  and  heroines,  step  in 
and  declare  who  it  is  that  he  so  ignorantly  worships.  She 
is  fond  of  boating— gets  upset.  He  rescues  her.  They 
pass  the  night  in  some  fisherman^s  dilapidated  htft— and 
he  then  discovers  that  she  is  the  wife  of  an  elderly  physi- 
cian, who  gives  her  the  largest  kind  of  liberty— and  that 
she  is  an  Atheist.  This  latter  discovery  shocks  him  be- 
yond measure,  for  he  is  a  Christian.  The  narrative  is  then 
anbsequently  composed  chiefly  of  his  efforts  to  convert  her 
|o  the  true  faith— in  which  he  finally  succeeds— and  the 
conversion  and  its  announcement  form  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  afuusing  scenes  in  the  book.  They  then  die  in  due 
season,  and  the  book  closes  abruptly,  with  a  hint,  however, 
that,  (as  the  razor-strop  man  says,)  "  there  are  a  few  more 
of  the  same  sort  left.*'  The  idea  of  a  Christian  man,  as 
portrayed  in  the  character  of  Raphael,  is  certainly  not  in- 
tended as  genuine,  but  is  probably  meant  as  an  exquisite 
satire  upon  the  pretenders  to  "  pore  religion  and  undefiled," 
for  this  Christian  hero  wastes  his  tieM,  pinches  his  whole 
family,  pawns  his  mother's  last  jewels,  sponges  on  bis  friends, 
«nd  all  for  the  purpose  of  grstifying  his  fancy  for  the  too 
charming  wife  and  Atheist ;  a  character  which  may.  be  re- 
garded as  doubtful  in  moials,  to  say  nothing  of  Christianity. 

The  book,  however,  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  man, 
who  feeling  that  he  has  made  show  enough  in  the  world  to 
entitle  him  to  a  notice  in  Biographical  Dictionaries,  resolves 
to  be  underetood— and  accordingly  writes  an  account  of 
himself  before  he  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action— not  an 
account  of  himself  as  he  really  then  was,  but  of  what  he 
now  wishes  the  world  to  think  him  to  have  then  been.  It 
Accordingly  results  in  as  vainglorious  a  piece  of  folly  as  we 
have  ever  seen — and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  in  one's  mind 
the  author  of  this  book  with  the  heroic  talkar  of  the  Revo- 
hition  of  1848.  He  says  that  Thucydides  had  the  forma- 
tion of  his  mind.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  only  say,  that  in  the 
present  instance,  that  very  respectable  individual  appears 
ns  liieraiy  grandfather  to  a  very  melancholy  abortion. 

The  book  can  be  had  at  all  the  cheap  bookstores. 


RcsAL  Lbttbrs  and  other  Reootds  of  Thovosts  at 
LmwuKB,  Written  in  the  Intervals  of  More  Hurried  Lit- 
«niy  Labor.  By  N,  Parker  WUUs.  New  York :  Ba- 
km  4&  Scribner,  No.  145  Nassau  Street  and  36  Park 
Row.    1848. 

What  we  say  about  Willis  we  wish  to  be  read, 
So  we  publish  it  under  our  critical  head, 
And  the  better  to  rivet  attention  from  you. 
We  make  it,  kind  reader,  a  rhyming  review. 

The  voloaae  in  moalin  before  os  contains 

Not  the  very  best  prodace  of  Willie's  brains. 

But  at  least  as  agreeable  reading  in  prose 

As  ever  was  written  in  eemleur  de  me. 

There  ne  many  good  htta  in  the  "  Letters  from  under 

A  Bridge,**  which  excited  the  Gothamite's  wonder, 

How  A  dashing  3poiing  cit  coukl  so  easily  pen 

Thn  delightfirileet  jottiDgs  from  greenwood  and  glen, 


And  marked  out  their  author  as  something  between  a 

New  York  Horace  Walpole  and  Madame  8evign6. 

Yet  his  charming  deecripttons  of  life  in  the  woods,— 

Where  nothing  of  city  disturbance  intrudes, — 

Have  much  of  a  light,  metropolitan  air 

That  smacks  of  the  region  of  Grosvenor  Square. 

If  he  mentions  his  pumpkins,  his  pigs,  or  his  hay, 

He  mixes  up  with  them  the  Rue  de  la  Paia, 

The  oriole,  pouring  its  song  on  the  breese, 

Is  a  feathered  Rubini  engsged  for  the  trees, 

And  the  calm  Susquebannah's  bright  waves  as  they  move. 

Do  but  serve  to  remind  him  of  Blessington's  glove.*^ 

Of  such  elegant  trifles  we  do  not  complain, 

For  like  bubbles  that  rise  to  the  top  of  champagne. 

They  give  effervescence  and  life  to  his  style. 

And  cause  it  to  sparkle  more  brightly  the  while. 

Altogether,  the  volume's  a  capital  thing, 

A  dish  of  belles-lettres  too  good  for  a  king, 

It  is  spirited,  droll,  in  a  word  it  is  WUlisyt 

Just  the  book  to  be  read  in  the  summer  wb  iUoe  I 

Now  for  Willis's  books  we  had  always  a  liking. 

There's  something  about  them  so  wondroualy  striking, 

Though  conceits  often  mar  the  effect  of  his  thought 

And  he  deals  in  queer  phrases  much  more  than  he  ought. 

And  his  slanderers  say  that  he  printed,  the  sinner, 

What  was  said  by  the  belle  that  sat  next  him  at  dinner, 

{Enpaseont  we  never  gave  heed  to  a  charge. 

Which  the  Penciilings  cannot  establish  at  large,) 

This  it  was  that  made  Willis  the  talk  of  the  town. 

When  in  London  they  ventured  to  scribble  him  down ; 

There  was  Lockhart,  that  terrible  Quarterly  man, 

Who  at  once  to  abuse  and  berate  him  began. 

And  declared  that  his  publisher  never  could  sell  any 

Sheets  of  the  second  edition  of  Melanie, 

(That's  the  wsy  we  pronounce  it,  although  we  agree 

That  the  auihor  himself  calls  the  word  Mel-a-nie,) 

Yet  in  spite  of  f  Pete  Morris  and  all  his  abettors. 

He  turned  out  a  new  Esterhazy  of  letten. 

For  he  scatters  his  brilliants  wherever  he  wanders, 

Whether  down  through  the  Broadway  of  prose  he  meanders. 

Or  trips  with  a  livelier  measure  along 

The  shining  Fifth  Avenue  trottoir  of  song ! 

There  are  times,  too,  when  Willis  asserts  his  control 

O'er  the  purest  emotions  that  ruffle  the  soul, — 

When  to  bosoms  that  murmur,  his  verees  reply 

With  those  sweet  consolations  that  moisten  the  eye, 

And  those  graces  beyond  the  perfeetion  of  art. 

Which  gush  from  a  warm  and  benevolent  heart ! 

But  to  leave  this  digression  and  get  to  our  book, 

There's  one  affectation  we  can't  overlook, 

'TIS  the  name  of  the  author  itself  which  we  see 

"N.  Parker"  instead  of  the  aimple  «*N.  P." 

At  this  we  let  fly  all  our  critica  ejriada, 

'Twere  better  the  lettera  meant  N-othing  P-articular. 

Now  this  middle  cognomen,  this  Parker  intrusion. 

Disabuses  our  mind  of  a  happy  illusion. 

For  we  always  imagined,  our  author  ahoold  know  it, 

N.  P.  was  the  Latin  for  being  bomt  poet ! 

But  enough ;  lest  our  lines  anapestic  get  worse. 
We  here  put  a  stop  to  our  critical  vene. 
Which,  though  often  its  feet  sadly  stumble  and  go  ill, 
Is  as  good  as  the  **  Fable  for  Critics"  by  Lowell. 

•  Page  62. 

t  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk. 

t  Natcitor  Poeta. 
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RuBAL  Spokts.    a  Tala— in  4  parts.    By  /.  B.  Jmu. 
Pbiladelphn:  ChtflM  Marshall.    1849. 

W«  owe  to  the  aathor  or  publisher  our  thanks  for  this 
poem,  and  we  feel  bound  to  take  some  notice  of  its  merits. 

The  work  is  strikingly  original.  Its  object  is  to  show 
the  superiority  of  tranquil  rural  life  over  the  cvking  cares 
and  exhausting  tumults  of  political  ambition.  And  no  one 
can  fail  to  be  atrunk  with  the  extraordinary  novelty  of  such 
an  attempL  Nor  is  the  pleasant  surprise  less,  when  we 
come  to  the  details  of  the  narrative,  which  present  the 
hitherto  unsung  enjoyments  of  the  chase,  the  fishing-rod, 
the  fields,  the  flocks,  the  poultry  yard,  and  the  thousand 
other  sources  of  *  rural  felicity,^  which  nobody  ever  heard 
of  before.  The  hero,  moreover,  Charles  Longfield,  is  a 
▼ery  remarkable  man.  He  is  **a  mortal  stem,  whose  will 
bad  shaped  his  fste,"  but  who  grew  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  work,  and  retired  into  the  country  "to  reign**  over  his 
wife,  children,  and  other  property,  "  in  uncontested  sway 
enthroned  on  his  own  soil,**  utteriy  defying  writs  of  right, 
ejectments,  and  notices  to  quit.  One  bad  effect,  however, 
has  been  produced  by  the  wild  course  of  life,  so  myste- 
riously hinted  at— he  is  much  addicted  to  rambling  about 
all  day  with  his  dog  and  gun,  and  indulges  an  Insatiable 
thirst  for  biood^the  blood  of  hares,  partridges,  and  wood- 
ooeks.  His  wife,  unfortunately,  is  something  of  a  Oraham- 
ite  in  theory,  and  has  ooosoientious  scruples  abopt  eating 
neat :  though  the  calls  of  appetite  inrariably  prove  too 
■trong  for  her  principles,  and  as  the  poet  in  hand  most 
gracefully  sings, 

•<  E'en  A<r  voradmu  ptarU  right  fondly  cling 
To  breast  of  partridge,  or  a  pheasant*s  wing." 

But  another  cause  of  disquiet  is  soon  added  to  her  aui- 
esmtuorvM  misgivings.  Charles  at  the  "Haunted  Hill** 
(another  unprecedented  feature  in  the  tale)  falls  in  with  a 
**  Black  Lady*s'*  foot-prints,  finds  an  insrriptien  on  a  beech 
tree  (more  marvels !)  addressed  to  him,  and  picka  up  a 
handkerchief,  which  bad  brought  his  sagacious  Ponto  to  a 
dead  point !  Our  hero  is  a  very  faithful  spouse  when  his 
>rife  is  at  his  elbow,  but  is,  nevertheless,  mightily  disturb- 
ed by  these  phenomena,  when  alone  in  the  woods.  Nor 
can  he  altogether  shake  off  the  effect  when  he  gets  home. 
After  the  children  are  put  to  bed — when  Delia  and  himself 
are  comfortably  seated  in  great  cushioned  chairs — with  a 
cricket  apiece  on  the  hearth — and  two  kittens  (for  symmetry) 
playing  on  the  caipet — his  moody  looks  are  remarked  by 
his  wife,  and  the  cause  inquired.  Hers  we  must  admit 
that  something  like  plagiarism  does  appear:  for  Delia  pro- 
ceeds, in  a  style  worthy  of  Mrs.  Caudle  herself,  to  "worm 
it  out  of  Johnny,**  and  to  "  do  the  tragics*'  naturally  con- 
sequent upon  such  a  discovery.  He  produces  the  hand- 
kerchief—she snatches  it  up  with  a  pair  of  tongs— holds  it 
over  the  fire,  till  it  turns  black,  and  somehow  displays  most 
appalling  pictures  of  cypress  wreaths,  snakes,  and  skull- 
bones— and  then  consigns  it  to  the  flames,  which  do  most 
unexpectedly  consume  it.  "  Charles  gazed  in  wonder  :** 
but  recalling  what  he  had  read  in  Turner's  Chemistry,  or 
**  Knowledge  for  the  people,**  about  sympathetic  inks,  he 
▼ery  logically  concludes  the  thing  to  be  a  contrivance  of 
some  rustic  Dalilah,  intent  upin  seducing  him  from  his 
marital  allegiance. 

The  result  is,  however,  that  he  goes  no  more  a  hunting 
and  is  bound  by  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  visit  the  **  Haunt- 
ed Hill,'*  except  under  escort  of  his  help-mate.  The  ar- 
mistice with  the  beasts  and  birds  firm  futfiirts,  is  extended 
to  the  domestic  animals — 

"  And  duck  and  gobbler,  squab  and  waddling  goose. 
Were  all  forbidden  to  be  slain  for  use ; 
Next  sav*r7  beef  and  bacon  took  their  turn ; 
Why  should  such  creatures  bleed  for  us,  and  btm  T** 


This  state  of  things,  however,  ooold  not  last  at 
The  spirit,  indeed,  was  willing  bat  the  flesh  was 
For 

Delia  hungered,  and  in  secret  sighed 
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For  turkey  roasted,  or  fat  rabbit  fried :  *  * 

At  length  one  day  she  saw  a  barrow  pluck 

The  head  away  from  a  short-winded  duck : 

*  Speed  Charles,*  ehe  cried,  *  there*s  something  we  may  eat ; 

Bring  it  away  for  dinner,  I  entreat  1  !"* 

The  ice  once  broken,  things  went  on  swimmingly— the 
"  msrried  lovers,**  in  concert,  ate  the  dock  ;  but  we  griere 
to  say  that  Charles  "  gulped  down*'  the  lion*s  share,  and 
of  the  residue  the  children  got  little  or  nothing.  It  wan 
resolved  to  renew  hostilities ;  and  the  very  next  day  oar 
sportsman  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  on  the  ground,  a 
whole  flock  of  partridges  at  a  single  shot,  to  the  unspeaka- 
ble disgust  of  the  high-souled  and  generous  Ponto.  Evea 
the  fishes  are  not  secure :  and  he  is  assisted  by  the  partner 
of  his  bosom,  and  the  interesting  pledges  of  their  affection, 
in  netting  minnows,  and  booking  bass,  pike  and  spotted 
trout,  without  the  slightest  remorse  or  compunction.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  character  of  our  heroine  presents 
one  trait,  never  before  illustrated  in  works  of  fiction.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  heroines  never  Mt ;  but,  if  we  may  employ 
a  most  appropriate  phrase  of  modem  invention,  oar  Delia 
"  don*t  do  any  thing  else  !*' 

We  own  that  we  were  extremely  apprehensive  all  this 
time  for  the  wedded  bliss  of  this  amiable  pair;  and  we 
dreaded  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  adventure  with  the  Black 
Lady.  But  our  fears  were  groundless.  After  some  days 
of  killing  and  feasting,  Delia  trots  out  her  husband  accord- 
ing to  promise  to  the  Haunted  Hill ;  dismisses  him  and  thm 
dog  to  hunt  one  way,  while  she  goes  another,  and  charges 
him  if  he  shsll  Uke  the  game  in  question,  to  hold  fast,  snd 
on  no  account  to  lift  her  veil,  until  she  herself  shall  be  pres- 
ent Ponto  soon  brings  the  lady  to  bay— Charles  rushes 
forward  and  finds  her  arrayed,  not  in  black,  but  white :  be 
forgeU  his  pledge  to  his  wife,  and  begs  for  one  peep  before 
her  arrival :  the  request  is  granted,  the  veil  withdrawn,  and 
Delia  stands  before  him— the  arch  contriver  of  all  the  dia^- 
bUriel 

A  cynical  friend  of  ours  suggests  ss  a  motto  for  the  end 
of  the  tale,  which  we  have  now  reached, 

<*  The  phantom  of  her  frolic  grace,  Fitz-Fulke  !** 

but  we  vehemently  protest  against  the  supposed  resem- 
blance, and  doubt  not  that  Lord  Byron  himselC  were  be 
alive,  would  disclaim  it.  Our  author  may  unquestionably 
say,  with  Touohstone,  "  a  poor  thing,  sir— but  mine  own." 
The  versification  of  this  poem  is  very  orthodox  in  the 
main,  especially  the  rhymes:  we  have  "kiss  sad  Miss,** — 
"  eye  and  try,**—"  go  and  low,"—"  birds  and  words,** — 
"sport  and  report,**  and  the  like,  with  only  oocasioosl  ex- 
ceptions. But  in  the  syntax  and  prosody  the  poetic  license 
is  indulged  with  more  freedom.  For  example  "fire**  is 
twice  (at  least)  made  a  dissyllable,  as  if  >«r. 

— **  Strange  forms  of  jS-re  o*er  the  ascent  played** — 

— "  The  lamp  is  out,  the /-re  feebler  glows"-* 

There  is  also  a  liberal  use  of  ellipsis,  which  sometimes 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  about  antecedents  and  relatives, 
nominative  esses  and  verbs,  as  thos— man  and  dog  are  ap- 
proaching birds—* 

"  With  steady  nerve  our  Charles  advances  slow : 
His  dog  ssgacioiis,  softly  crouches  low ; 
Whining  tA«y>fy— the  acme  of  the  sport ; 
HtJirtf-tktyfiiU'^  bird  at  each  lepoct  T 
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Now,  if  thiB  be  read  Moording  to  Liodley  Momy,  the 
Moiy  merit!  a  place  in  Ovid'a  Metamorplioees.  For,  at  the 
very  instant  when  we  expect  to  flash  the  covey  of  par* 
fridges,  Charies  and  Ponto  fly  whirring  instead  of  the  birds, 
Charles  lets  off  both  berrels,  commits  murder  and  suicide 
■QcoesriTely,  and  drops  down  with  his  dog,  **  a  bird  at  each 
Teport."    Nor  is  this  all—for  in  the  next  line  they  are  np 
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Be  marks  the  rest  pitch  on  the  fallow  plain, 
While  dashing  Ponto  gathera  ^  tk$  dam  /** 

binself  included.    This  is  not  a  bad  use  of  the  western 
idiom,  which  describes  a  person  about  to  make  unusual  ez> 
eitions,  as  *' gathering  himselT*—**  humping  himself,"  dw. 
Immediately  after,  we  are  told^ 

**  The  gun  re-chaiged,  deposited  the  birds, 
Bestowed  upon  the  pointer  cheering  words, 
Chttfies  leaps  the  hedge  and  through  the  stubble  goes 
To  where  the  frightened  fagitives  repose. 
Heatthfid  and  Hrong,  by  keen  excitement  flushed, 
JSaek  care  that  rose  beneath  his  heel  was  crushed ; 
Pursued  his  lawjui  sport  with  rare  delight 
Bepressing  pity  with  the  sense  of  right." 

The  gun,  it  would  seem,  did  not  escape  the  magic  inflnen* 
c«s  of  the  time  and  place.  Being  re-charged,  and  apparent^ 
1 J  overcharged,  it  quietly  deposited  the  birds,  and  addressed 
•ooM  cheering  words  to  poor  Ponto :  a  very  considerate 
thing  of  the  gun,  inasmuch  as  it  had  just  before  turned 
Ponto  into  a  dead  partridge.  Meanwhile  Charles  leaps 
over  the  hedge  into  the  stubble,  and  crushes  beneath  his 
beel  **  each  care  that  rose,"  (like  evil  weeds  as  they  were,) 
BO  matter  **  how  healthful  and  strong,  by  keen  excitement 
flushed."  Happy  man !  to  have  "  healthful  cares,"  and  be 
able  to  crush  even  them  with  his  heel^in  a  stubble  field ! 
He  was  happy  also  in  pursuing  his  **  lawful  sport,"  without 
dread  of  a  suit  for  trespass,  or  an  indictment  for  killing 
game  out  of  aeason.  And  lastly,  he  was  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  Roman  firmness,  which  enabled  him  to  re- 
press his  pity  with  the  sense  of  right ;  and  to  extract  even  a 
**  rue  delight**  from  the  reluctant  dischaige  of  the  painful 
doty,  which  obliged  him  to  shoot  partridges  and  molly -cotton- 
tails! 

Long  may  Charles  Longfield, Esq.  "reign"  over  hisdios- 
tic  domains,  where 

**  Orchard  and  garden,  field  and  gentle  mead, 
CbuUr  around,  or  far  their  acies  sprssd." 

Long  may  he  repose  beneath  the  shade  of  his  venerable, 
though  somewhat  obUvious,  trees — 


**  The  ancient  oaks,  tall,  towering  to  the  skies, 
Last  Imadmarks  <iiforgattaa  histories." 

May  he  often  gaxe  abroad,  with  his  well-fed  wife  at  his 
side,  from  Uiat  **  fancy"  porch  and  balcony,  of  curious  tex- 
ture, 

"  With  trellised  vines  fantastically 


And  when  the  romantic  pair  have  any  more  adventures,  may 
they  be  commemorated  by  the  muse  of  Jones,  and  a  copy 
of  the  volume  ooolaioing  them  be  transmitted  to  the  Mes- 
senger. 


Astoeia:  or  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  ByWaakkagtmi^lTmag,  New  York: 
George  P.  Putnam.    1849. 

It  is  enoogh  to  ssy  that  this  is  another  volume  of  toe 
handsome  reprint  of  Irving's  works,  in  the  coarse  of  pub- 
lication by  Mr.  Putnam,  and  that  it  is  equal  to  those  which 
have  prscedad  it. 


Lbs  CoMFiDBMon.  Par  M.  A.  de  Lasaitine.  New 
York — D.  Appleton  et  compagnie*    Philadelphia— €eo. 

S.  Appleton. 

CoNFiDiNTiAL  DiscLOSU£Bs,or  Memoirs  of  my  Youth,  bj 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  Translated  by  Eugene  Plunk- 
ett.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.   1849. 

The  Publishers  have  thought  proper  to  head  this  book, 
or  at  least  the  translation  of  it,  with  an  extra  line  of  capi- 
tals styling  it  **  Lamartine*s  remarkable  book."  Whether 
ibis  be  a  trick  of  the  trade  on  the  part  of  those  enterprising 
bibliopoles—the  Appletons— or  a  bit  of  self-glorification  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  we  know  not  It  served  in  part, 
however,  to  seduce  us  into  a  glance  at  Mr.  Lamartine*s  ex- 
posures of  himself,  though  we  had  mentally  forsworn  every 
thing  from  his  pen  after  a  taste  of  the  pages  of  Raphael. 

As  we  have  headed  our  notice  with  the  title-pages  of  both 
the  original  and  lranslation~the.pictore  and  its  "counterfeit 
presentment"— we  must  of  course  say  something  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  translation  is  executed.  Mr.  Plunkett 
has  done  well  on  the  whole,  though  it  is  manifest  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  tranelate  with  spirit  rather  than  with 
fidelity.  This  we  regard  as  by  no  means  a  venial  fault  in 
a  translator,  especially  where  the  author  rendered  is  peca<- 
liariy  idiomatic  and  antithetical  as  Lamartine.  He  aflStcts 
to  write  in  a  species  of  prose-poetry,  of  which  no  foreign 
reader,  not  understanding  the  language,  can  have  an  idea 
unless  the  translation  is  strictly  literal. 

We  are  aware  that  the  relative  advantages  of  free  and 
literal  translation  constitute  a  debateable  point,  a  resofs 
fiMMfto,  in  the  world  ofleiters.  Much,  as  in  all  like  cases, 
has  been  said  upon  both  sides.  But  we  confess  that  we 
are  covetous  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  author— not  such 
as  he  would  be  when  trimmed  and  fashioned  to  suit  our 
testes,  fancies  and  peculiarities,  whether  national  or  edn- 
cational,  but  such  as  he  is, — such  as  he  would  appear  to 
ua  were  we  to  "  transport  ourselves  over  to  him,  and  adopt 
his  situation,  his  mode  of  speaking,  his  idiosyncracies."* 
Style  is  as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  a  literary  man,  or 
his  works,  as  the  ideas  themselves  which  he  expresses. 
Without  it  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  individual.  As  well 
give  US  the  countenance  of  a  person  without  his  expression, 
give  us  his  mere  features,  as  to  give  us  the  book  of  a  man 
without  his  style — ^his  ideas  without  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  he  utters  them.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  rigo- 
lous,  amounting  almost  to  a  reckless,  adherence  to  strict 
literal  translation.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Plunkett  has  failed, 
though  we  think  he  has  produced  a  book  quite  as  readaUa 
as  the  original. 

We  confess  that  we  are  like  to  prove  but  sorry  critics  of 
this  **  remarkable  work."  The  day  has  gone  by  with  us 
when  feverish  sentimentality  and  transcendental  longings 
held  mighty  power  over  our  soul.  At  sixteen  "Xst  CoaJE- 
daiecf"  might  have  enraptoied  us,  for  st  sixteen  we  were 
deeply  read  in  Cariyle  and  learned  in  Ooethe— knew  some- 
thing of  Jean  Paul  and  could  chatter  as  fluently  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  our  bit  of  humanity  as  a  New  England  Miss  or 
member  of  "  The  Boston  Mutual  Adulation  Club."  But  at 
the  period  of  this  present  writing,  we  have  years  enoogh 
over  our  head  and  have  ssea  sufficient  of  this  naughty 
world  of  ours  to  cause  us  to  lay  aside  some  of  the  frivolity 
and  nonsense  of  our  boyhood,  and  to  forget  some  of  our 
childish  **  hoverings  towards  the  for-away,  loving  stan  of 
bliss-giving  graoe."t  The  ead  resolt  is  that  in  these  later 
days,  we  are  somewhat  disposed  to  scan  elosely  the  morals 
of  abook,  and  to  ask  in  a  true  ad  bemo  spirit,  whether  or  no 
man  is  likely  to  profit  by  the  publication  of  this^  that  or  the 

•  Ooethe— Austin's  Chanoteristics,  vnl,  I,  p.  911—84. 
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mk0t  **WMt>bb  «ork,'*— Co  consider  wtioM  tool  mmj 
bo  wilighfed— wtoo  hoort  gloddoood  by  ito  poratol-Ho 
fool  that  wo  sUsd  oo  wuebmea  on  tbo  woUo  of  tbo  liteniy 
ZioDt  OMDunisoioiiod  to  toll  «*  whot  of  tho  night"  os  well  le 
wbon  *  the  doy  eomoth.**    Bot  to  tbo  book. 

Tbo  book  itoelf  io  writton  for  tbo  avowed  purpoee,  (if  we 
Bty  tniot  the  opening  poragrtpb  of  Note  1,  Book  I,)  of  dit- 
ckwinf  to  the  world  the  author*!  "past  life,**— of  opening 
up  *' those  living  and  bidden  streams  of  ezistenoo,  his  feel- 
ings and  thoughts**— and  thus  prssenting  himself  to  bis  age 
and  posterity  aa  he  would  wish  to  be  viewed.  Now  we 
quarrel  with  no  man  for  "  putting  hia  boat  foot  foremost.** 
We  tiy  to  do  it  ourselves  sometimes.  Certainly  we  think 
otben  have  a  right  to  ozerDiso  this  privilege,  atleastyso  long 
as  the  worid  eontinnes  its  present  fteo  use  of  detraction  and 
censure.  But  we  do  blame  Mr.  Lamnrtine— and  blame  him 
voiy  decidedly— for  taking  three  yean,  (see  Preface,)  to 
paint  his  own  portrait,  and  then  repreaenting  himself  in  a 
£Mbion  so  discreditable  alike  to  the  Poet  and  the  Man. 

Such  an  assertion  may  perhapa  strike  some  of  our  read- 
ers who  hove  penisod  the  book,  or  may  hereafter  read 
it,  as  stmnge.  Nevertheless  we  affirm  its  rorrectoess,  and 
base  it  on  lir.  Lamartine's  own  showing.  True,  this  book 
as  well  as  its  companion  Raphael,  contains  much  in  which 
be  endenvors  to  exhibit  himself  aa  the  affectionate  aoa,  the 
high-minded  man,  the  true-beaitod  Cbristisn.  But  the 
Pharisee  who  went  up  to  the  Temple  to  pray  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Publican,  gravely  informed  the  All-seeing 
Deity  whom  he  addressed,  that  he  was  without  apot  or 
blemish ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  numerous  claima  to  merit 
which  be  urged,  an  All-wise  Power  exercised  a  just  dis- 
crimination between  the  self-righteous  man  and  the  humili- 
ated sinner  who  stood  afar  off  and  lifted  not  up  his  eyes. 
80  too  a  discerning  eye  will  readily  discover  that  the  al- 
most perfect  character  which  our  author  so  freely  ascribes 
to  himself  is  more  the  result  of  his  imagination,  as  guided 
by  his  subsequent  experience,  than  supported  by  the  facts 
(so-called)  which  he  presents.  We  would  not  be  consid- 
ered as  unjustly  harah,  but  we  frankly  confess  that  we  have 
risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  disgusted,  perhaps  ir- 
ritated* with  the  author  and  the  portrait  of  himself  which 
be  baa  limned. 

Mr.  Lamartine  has  aaserted  in  his  RaphaSi,  when  speak- 
ing of  Rousseau,  that  the  first  love  of  a  man  always  marks 
hoM  character  in  aubsequent  life — and  that  therein  may  the 
hiatory  of  that  early  attachment  be  read.*  We  will  as- 
Mune  this  to  be  true-— and  then  refer  our  readers,  by  way  of 
rastaining  our  aomewhat  strongly  expressed  opinion,  to  the 
story  of  Grasiella,  that  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  these 
Confidences,  over  which  Mr.  Lamartine  pondered  for  three 
iroars  before  be  submitted  them  to  the  gase  of  a  critical 
public. 

The  story  is  briefly  this.  Lamartine,  aged  eighteen, and 
friend,  aged  twenty, — which  friend,  by  the  way,  is  honored 
with  a  passing  notice  as  curt  as  need  be, — fall  in  with  a 
fisherman,  very  pious,  in  his  simple  way,  honest  and  up- 
right, and  resolve  to  take  a  roving  excursion  with  him  in  the 
Bsy  of  Naples  and  its  vicinity.  Their  excursion  lasts  two 
months,  and  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  termination  by  a  storm 
which,  about^idnight,  swamps  the  boat  just  off  the  shore 
of  Procida,  where  tbo  Fisherman  resides.  To  his  humble 
but  they  are  taken,  and  here  our  berof  and  his  readers  are 
introduced  to  Grasiella,  the  fisherman*^  granddaughter. 
Uer  nigbt-dreas,  which  she  has  not  had  time  to  arrange, 
disolosss  a  tall  and  alender  form. 


«( 


Whh  venial  bosom  springing  into  view.** 


Large  oval  eyes,  blue-black,— round  cheeks,  rich  lips  and 

*  Nolo  xui. 

t  Note  xil  of  tbo  Episode. 


beautiful  teeth,  together  with  treases  gloriously  luxuriant 
and  dark  as  tho  ravea*s  wing,  complete  the  picture, — ^wbieb, 
by  the  way,  is  seen  from  a  distance  on  a  atormy  night  U 
this  hut  Lsmaitine  spends  months,  and  his  whole  oooopa* 
tion  seems  to  have  been,  by  every  way  and  moans,  to  win 
tbo  affections  of  this  half  child,  half  gurl,— whose  bomtaiid 
soul  would  appear  to  have  been  far  more  lovely  than  her 
person.  We  can  not  dwell  here  upon  the  defails—^ufltoo 
it  to  say  that  be  succeeded,  and  that  but  too  efioctually. 
The  time  came  for  her  to  Im  betrothed  to  a  young  nmn  ar- 
dently attached  to  her,  one  whose  fortune  and  character 
wore  such  as  to  render  him  a  most  desirable  partner  for 
life.  Urged  on  the  one  band  by  filial  love,  duty  and  giati- 
tHde,  to  aocept  a  lover  who  would  make  her  happy  and  re- 
spectable, and  render  tho  declining  years  of  her  aged  and 
toil-worn  grandparenta  easy  and  comfortable, — her  heart 
on  the  other  hand  loudly  telling  her  that  her  affectiona  were 
elsewhere  bestowed,  that  the  vows  of  the  altar  could  give 
only  a  lifeless  form  whose  spirit  was  linked  to  another's,— 
revolting  with  her  nobility  of  principle  from  a  falsehood, 
yet  yearning  to  comply  as  became  a  dutiful  daughter,— tho 
soul  of  the  poor  child  wss  rent  in  pieces  by  the  conflict. 
Her  reason  deserted  her.  She  rushed  from  a  home  wheio 
she  was  adored ;  long  aearch  was  made, — and  at  last  the 
author  of  thie  calamity  diaeovers  her  in  an  old,  deserted 
stone  bouse,  far  away  from  those  who  loved  her  so  fondly : 
and  thus  he  found  her—* 

La  petite  lampe  rallum^e  devant  la  madone  par  Graziella 
r^clairait  d*une  faible  lueur.  Je  courus  au  fond  de  la  ao- 
conde  chambre  od  j*avais  entendu  sa  voix  et  sa  chute,  et 
od  je  la  croyais  6vanouie.  Elle  ne  I*6tait  pas.  Senlement 
sa  faiblesse  avait  trahi  son  effort ;  elle  6teit  retomb6e  snr 
le  tes  de  bruydre  sdche  qui  lui  servait  de  lit,et  joignaitles 
mains  en  me  regardant.  Ses  yeox  anim^  par  la  fidvre, 
ouverts  par  r^tonnement  et  allanguis  parl*amonr,briUaient 
fixes  coomie  deux  ^iles  dont  les  lueurs  tombent  du  eiel, 
et  qui  semblent  vous  regarder  ou  fond  de  l*eau. 

9a  t^te,  qu'elle  cherchait  i  relever,  retombait  de  faib- 
lesse sur  les  feuilles,  renvers^e  en  arridre  et  commebrisdo 
par  un  coup  de  hache.  Elle  6teit  pAle  comme  Tagonie, 
except^  aur  les  pommettes  dee  joues  teintes  de  qoelques 
vives  roses.  Sa  belle  peau  6talt  marhr6e  de  teches  do 
larmea  et  de  la  poussidre  qui  s*y  6tait  attach^.  Son  v4te- 
ment  noir  so  confondait  avec  la  couleur  brune  des  feuilles 
r^psndues  k  terre  et  sur  lesquelles  elle  6tait  oouob^  Ses 
pieda  nos,  blsnos  oommo  lo  marbre,  dipassaient  de  toato 
leur  longueur  lo  tas  de  foag^ro  et  repooaisiit  snr  la  piorre. 
Dos  frissons  oouraient  sur  tons  ses  membres  et  faisaient 
claquer  ses  dente  comme  des  csstsgnettes  dsns  une  msin 
d*enfant.  Le  moochoir  rouge  qui  enveloppait  ordinairesMnt 
les  loagues  tresses  noirss  do  ses  beaux  ohovonx  6tait  dA- 
tsch6  et  6tendu  oommo  un  denivoilesnrson  front  josqo*aii 
bord  de  ses  yeuz.  On  voyait  qu*eile  s*en  ^tait  eervie  poor 
ensevelir  son  vissgo  et  ses  larmes  dms  l*oaBbrs,  ooaune 
dans  rimmobilit^  anticip^e  d*ua  linceul,  of  qu'elle  ne  I'avait 
relev6  qu'en  eatendant  ma  voix  et  en  so  [daQant  aur  son 
s6ant  pour  venir  m*ouvrir. 

They  take  her  back  to  her  home.  The  little  dreams  of  a 
happy  and  reputable  life  for  their  grand-daughter,  which 
had  so  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  aged  fisherman  and  his 
wife,  were  broken.  But  they  cheerfully  surrendered  their 
hopes  and  plans,  formed  for  her  good  alone,  ao  that  they 
might  keep  her  angel  light  within  their  dwelling. 

Mr.  Lamartine  soon  aflerwarda  resorte  to  an  aitifioe  by 
which  to  escape.  He  geta  back  to  Paris— plunges  into  tho 
gayety  of  that  dissipated  metropolis — and  aix  months  or  so 
after  his  escape,  be  reeeires  one  night,  on  his  retnm  firon 

•  Livre  Dixidme  ixm. 
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«  bftll,  a  myvteriout  package.    He  opens  it.    It  is  a  letter 
from  Graziella.* 

**  Le  doetenr  dit  que  je  moorrai  arant  troia  joura.  Je 
▼emc  te  dire  adien  arant  de  perdxe  mes  forcea.  Oh !  si  to 
teis  Uu  je  TiTraia !  Itfais  c*est  la  yolont6  de  Dieu.  Je  te 
parleiai  bieiit6t  et  toujoors  da  haat  du  ciel.  Aime  men 
AflM !  Elle  aeim  arec  toi  toote  ta  rie.  Je  te  laisse  mes 
cbeTeuz,  eoopte  one  nnit  poor  toi.  Consacre-les  i  Dieu 
dana  one  chapelle  de  ton  pays  poor  que  quelqoe  chose  de 
Bioi  soit  aupx^  de  toi  P 

With  this  letter  was  all  her  beautiful  hair,  which  Mr.  La- 
martine  apparently  displays  even  now,  with  the  same  grim 
satisfaction  that  an  ancient  Mohawk  contemplates  some 
•calp  highly  prized  aa  a  trophy  of  youthful  cruelty  and 
Uoodahed. 

Our  readers  will  naturally  ask  what  eicuse  Mr.  Lamar- 
tine  tesdeta  for  his  conduct—for  the  hours  of  madneas — 
the  lingering  suffering— the  despair, — the  death  of  this 
young  girl.    We  will  famish  it  in  his  own  words  if 

"  Je  n'6tais  que  ranitd.  La  vanity  est  le  plus  sot  et  le 
plus  cruel  des  vices,  car  elle  fait  roogir  du  bonheur  1..." 

S|ich  waa  Mr.  Lamartine  at  eighteen, — nothing  bat  van- 
ity. Such  he  ia  now  at  sixty,— nothing  but  vanity.  Are 
we  harah  in  saying  that  we  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of 
these  **  Confidential  Disclosures"  with  disgust  T 

*  Livre  Dizidme  ZZTII. 
f  Livie  Dixidme  zxtii. 

NiHSTBH  AND  ITS  Rkmaihs  :  With  an  Account  of  a  Viait 
to  the  Chaldean  Christians  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  Yezi- 
dis,  or  Devil- Worshippers  :  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Man- 
ners and  Arts  of  the  Ancient  Assyrians.  By  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.,  in  2  vols.  Geo.  P.  Put- 
nam, New  York.    1849. 

The  letter  of  our  New  York  Correspondent,  contained 
in  our  last  number,  pronounces  this  to  be  the  great  pub- 
lication of  the  season :  and  we  can  say  that  it  welldeservea 
his  commendation.  The  execution  of  hu  work  by  the  pub- 
liaher  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject :  and  that  subjeet 
is  nothing  less  than  the  reaurrection  of  a  mighty  city  which 
waa  deatroyed  2,500  yeara  ago,  and  of  which  the  very  aite 
has  been  until  recently,  a  matter  of  uncertain  conjecture. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  traditional  glories  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  and  with  their  utter  ruin  and  deaolation,  from  our 
cwlieat  yean.  The  pivpheciea  of  aacred  writ,  and  the 
pagea  of  profane  history,  attest  their  nwgnificence  and  their 
annihilation.  The  vestiges  of  their  former  splendor  had 
been  ao  completely  obliterated,  that  the  descriptions  of  an- 
cient writera  seem  to  resemble  the  fabulous  creations  of 
Oriental  fancy.  But  it  has  been  granted  to  us,  ia  this  cen- 
tniy,  to  discover  some  traeea  of  their  long-buried  great- 
neas — to  diainter  aome  of  the  stupendous  monuments  of 
Aaayrian  art  and  labor^-and  to  interpret  records  which  still 
exist  upon  many  of  them,  fresh  and  uninjured  as  if  chisel- 
led but  yesterday.  Mr.  Layard's  book»  with  its  numerous 
and  beautiful  illustrations,  will  prove  to  be  a  rich  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  paat ;  notwithstanding  the 
vast  and  valuable  acceasion  which  that  knowledge  has 
raoeived,  and  ia  still  daily  receiving. 
For  sale  by  A.  Morris. 

Thi  Good  and  ths  Bad  in  tbs  Roman  Catholic 
Chvbch  :  Is  that  Church  to  be  Reformed  or  Deatroyed  T 
A  Letter  from  Rome.  By  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field.  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam.    1849. 


are  by  no  meana  confined  within  the  limita  of  hie  own  per- 
suasion. His  short,  but  seaivhing,  exanriaation  of  the  Oaith- 
olie  fiiith  and  practice,  aa  they  new  exist,  ia  singularly  ias* 
partial ;  while  he  points  oat  and  oondemna  what  is  perai- 
eiouB,  he  seems  to  rejoiee  in  acknowledging  aH  that  is 
praiseworthy,^and  in  holding  it  up  to  Piotestanta  for  imita- 
tion. More  than  this,  be  combata  vigorouaiy  the  enmity 
and  prejudice,*  too  generally  entertained  and  maaifeated  in 
thia  country,  against  the  Roman  Gatholie  religion ;  and  en- 
quires, with  much  force,  why  it  is  less  an  intolervat  perse- 
cution, than  the  display  of  the  aame  spirit  by  Catholics  ia 
other  countries  towaida  Protestant  misaionariea.  He  laughs 
to  scorn  the  apprehensioB  that  a  true  religion  can  have  any 
thing  to  fear  from  competition,  among  auoh  inatitotioi»  aa 
our  own ;  and  urges  upon  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  male  and  female,  that  they  should  bmsI  the  Oalh- 
olica  with  their  own  weapona,  and  win  proae^tea  by  the 
tame  nieans:  by  aeU-denial  and  aacrifice— by  worka  of 
charity  and  love — by  aueeoriag  the  poor  and  the  rieh— and 
by  manifesting  the  goodnees  of  their  faith  in  the  exeelleaee 
of  ita  fruita. 
We  Hunk  ita  perusal  will  do  nobody  any  harm. 


little  pamphlet  of  aome  34  pages  is  an  admirable 
psodustioa.  The  author,  if  we  miatake  not,  is  a  clergyman 
of  the  Preabytarian  Church ;  but  his  views  of  Christianity 


Thi  PsiLosoPHr  op  Rblioion.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  A. 
M.,  author  of  the  **  Hiatory  of  Modem  Philoaophy,"dte. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  de  Co.  Philadelphia:  G.  8. 
Appleton.    1849. 

A  work  of  this  sort  is  not  to  be  judged  of  without  care- 
ful reading  and  refieetion.  A  hasty  glance  at  it,  however, 
has  impressed  us  very  favorably,  as  to  its  merits.  We 
quote  some  paragraphs,  which  seem  to  us  fraught  with 
Bound  sense  and  liberal  feeling;  qualities,  which  do  not  al- 
ways exercise  their  proper  influence,  in  theological  discus- 
sions— 

*'  Whilst,  however,  the  mass  of  iininstructed  minds  ab- 
sorb the  theological  system,  in  which  they  are  educated,  as 
a  toftoftf,  those,  who  are  more  reflective,  soon  detect  in  that 
system  an  element  of  mere  human  reasoning.  This  con- 
sciousness is,  for  the  most  part,  awakened  by  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  exist  around  them.  It  might  be  imagined, 
perhaps,  that  the  comparison  of  their  formal  theology  with 
Holy  Scripture,  as  its  acknowledged  source,  would  in  mms 
cases  naturally  lead  to  such  a  result ;  but,  seldom,  compara- 
tively, is  this  the  case.  Where  a  given  system  of  theology 
has  completely  preoccupied  the  mind,  the  Scriptures  al- 
ways oftftar  to  speak  in  exact  accordance  with  it ;  ao  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  system  is  regarded,  more  oommonly 
than  not,  as  being  the  pure  reflection,  into  human  phraaeol* 
ogy,  of  the  distinctive  statements  of  inspired  truth.  WheD» 
however,  a  mind  once  gets  out  of  the  circle  of  ita  own  tm- 
ditionaiy  ideas ;  when  it  finds  other  minds,  having  a  differ- 
ent religious  consciousness  awakened  in  them,  equally  earn- 
est with  their  own,  and  equally  appealing  to  Scripture 
proofs,  the  thought  soon  begins  to  suggest  itself,  that  thera 
iiatMt  be  some  human  element,  which  givea  their  varied  di- 
rections and  tendencies  to  these  different  systems,  and 
which  mingles  up  insensibly  with  the  whole  maaa  of  our 
theological  faith.  So  gener^  haa  thia  conviction  now  ha- 
come  amongst  the  thoughtful  of  ail  partiea,  that  there  ia  % 
diaposition  every  where  apparent,  to  tolerate  various  theo- 
logical differencea ;  to  acknowledge  oU  within  a  oertain 
boundary,  as  equally  entitled  to  the  Chriatian  name ;  and  to 
single  out  only  a  few  great  points,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  eatntiui  to  the  validity  of  a  theological  creed."      *      * 

He  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  nature  of  OhrisHan 
theology,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  **  hnman 
element"  enters  into,  and  modifiea,  ita  diliismnt  forma.  And 
thus  he  explaina  the  phenooMiM  of  ehange  that  appear  in 
the  hiatory  of  Chriatiaaity. 


870 
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**  The  theology  of  en  tge  iwtanlly  embodiee  itself  in 
books,  cstechis8M,or  Churoh  symbols,  wheie  of  course  it 
remains  stereotyped  sod  fixed ;  in  the  mesntime,  however, 
the  liTing  conscionsness  of  the  Choieh  ever  unfolds,  as 
age  after  age  rolls  on,  and  adds  new  experiences  of  the 
scope  and  the  power  of  Christian  tmth.  The  inevitable 
resttlt  of  this  is,  that  those  who  take  their  stand  p«tifM- 
opuWy  upon  the  formal  theology  of  any  given  period,  re- 
main stationary,  as  it  were,  in  the  religious  consciousness 
of  this  period,  while  that  of  the  ago  itaelf  goes  so  far  be- 
yond them,  that  their  theology  is  no  longer  sn  adequate  ex- 
ponent of  the  religious  life  of  the  times,  and  can  no  longer 
satisfy  its  just  demands.  Since  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  religious  oonseioosness  of  Europe,  unfolding  the 
prinoiples  then  started,  has  been  advancing  more  and  more 
towards  the  religious  oonoeption  of  Christianity ;  snd  in 
oonsequenee  of  this,  we  find  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  this  era,  unable  to  satiafy  the  moral  and 
spiritual  requirements  of  the  prssent  sge.**      •        «        • 

These  views  are  just  in  themselves,  and  clearly  express- 
ed ;  however  they  may  conflict  with  the  opinions  of  those, 
who  elevate  "authority**  above  the  "  right  of  private  judg- 
ment," in  matters  of  religious  faith.  How  far  the  author  is 
disposed  to  extend  the  circle  of  charity  and  toleration,  we 
are  not  advised.  How  far  it  ought  to  be  extended,  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  from  the  causes  which  he  has  explained,  will 
be  perpetually  ahifting  its  ground :  the  heretic  of  to-day  be- 
coming orthodox  to-morrow,  and  being  called  on,  in  his  turn, 
to  admit  others  within  the  pale.  But  there  is  little  danger, 
to  judge  from  the  past,  that  the  doctrinal  requirements  of 
Christianity  will  be  too  suddenly  relaxed  or  diminished. 
The  conservative  principle  operates,  (perhaps  fortunately,) 
with  a  greater  and  more  constant  force  in  matters  of  theol 
ogy,  than  in  those  of  politics. 


Thi  Litibast  AmKiciir.    New  York.    G.  P.  Qnaek- 

enbos,  Proprietor. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain, in  the  April  number  of  the  Messenger,  of  the  publi- 
cation of  a  atory,  in  the  Literary  American,  which  was 
taken  without  recognition  from  our  pages.  In  the  number 
of  the  American  for  April  26,  1849,  the  editor  puts  forth 
the  following  parsgraph  in  relation  thereto : 

**Av  Unjust  Charob.— We  abhor  and  despise  that 
literary  piracy  so  prevalent  among  journals  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  regret  that  we  find  in  the 
*  Southern  Literary  Messenger*  a  charge  of  this  meanness 
preferred  against  us.  We  had  supposed  our  character  too 
fair  in  this  respect  for  such  an  imputation,  or  even  suspi- 
cion. The  charge  is  an  unjust  one.  Mr.  Thompson  will 
perceive  by  a  reference  to  Uie  story  in  question,  that  it  was 
NOT  published  by  us  as  original ;  we  cut  it  exactly  a$  we 
pMithed  it,  from  the  *  Mirror  of  the  Times  ;*  there  being 
no  credit  there,  we  were  not  aware  of  its  having  been  orig 
inally  published  in  the  Messenger.  We  trust  that  this  ex- 
planation will  be  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Thompson  having 
materially  injured  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  respectable  body 
constituting  his  readers,  will  make  that  rstraction  which 
we  feel  is  our  due.*' 

With  regard  to  the  injustice  of  the  charge,  we  can  only 
say  that  "  by  a  reference  to  the  story  in  question'*  (in  the 
number  for  Msroh  24,  1840,)  we  find  that  it  was  published 
AS  OBioiNAL,  without  Credit  or  aekjiowledgment  to  any 
other  source  whatsoever.  We  are  certainly  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  editor  cot  it  from  the  **  Mirror  of  the  Times," 
but  why  did  he  not  recognise  it  as  an  extract  T  Had  he 
done  so,  we  should  have  been  at  no  loss  upon  whom  to  de- 
sosnd  for  the  •*  meanness."    Did  th«  editor  regard  the  stoiy 


as  a  waif  upon  the  tide  of  letters  to  be  teken  by  the  first 
person  thst  could  lay  bis  handa  upon  it  ?  Or  did  he  simply 
forget  by  a  lapse  of  memory  to  sppend  to  the  publication 
the  words—"  From  the  *  Mirror  of  the  Times'  "  T  We  srs 
bound  to  believe  that  the  latter  supposition  is  the  true  one. 
We  had  no  disposition  certainly  to  injara  the  Literary 
American  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers ;  on  the  contrary  we 
have  heretofore  sought  an  opportunity  to  commend  it,  but 
the  editor  must  surely  underatand  how  his  omission  to 
credit  the  psper  from  which  he  took  the  story,  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  plagiarism  was  his  own.  We  are  glad  to  be 
assured  that  it  was  nou  As  for  the  "  Mirror  of  the  Times," 
we  were  not  aware  of  its  existence  until  the  paragraph 
above  quoted  met  our  eye,  but  we  doubt  not  that  it  belongs 
to  a  class  of  literary  weeklies,  whose  notions  of  the  right 
of  property  ara  somewhst  of  the  loosest,  and  whose  col- 
umns are  filled  with  poetical  pilferings  and  prosaic  petty- 
laroenies.  The  editor  of  the  American  will  probably  be 
cautious  bow  he  borrows  from  it  in  future. 


Our  thanks  ara  due  to  Messra.  Harold  dc  Murray,  of 
this  city  for  the  "Church  Polity"  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Reynolds, 
pastor  of  the  2nd  Bsptist  Church,  Richmond,  Vs.,  for  the 
**  Mirror  of  Nature,"  a  book  of  instruction  snd  entertain- 
ment, from  the  German  of  G.  H.  Sckubert,'by  William  H. 
Furness~and  for  "Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography," 
an  excellent  school-book. 

Catalooitb  of  thb  Off icBBs  and  Studbnts  of  the 
Univereiry  of  Virginia.  Session  of  1848-49. 
Our  State  Univeraity,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  is  fully  res- 
tored to  that  public  confidence  to  which  its  high  character 
so  justly  entitles  it,  but  which  was  in  a  measure  withdrawn 
a  few  yean  since  in  consequence  of  certain  unhappy  events 
that  are  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all.  The  number 
of  students  during  the  present  session  is  266.  From  a  long 
acquaintance  with  the  system  pursued  at  the  University, 
together  with  some  opportunities  of  observing  the  systems 
of  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character,  we  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying  that  the  standard  of  scholanhip  is  higher 
there  than  in  any  college  in  America.  There  are  certain 
institutions  in  the  Northern  States,  where  a  residence  of 
four  yean  and  a  bare  adherence  to  the  proprieties  of  gen- 
tlemanly conduct  are  alone  necessary  for  the  degree,  so 
that  an  undeiigraduate  who  pays  his  bills  and  bides  his  time, 
is  pretty  certain  to  emerge  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  term  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  when  perhaps  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  snd  Latin  divenions  of  his  Freshman  year,  as  if  he 
had  never  entered  the  walls  of  the  College.  But  st  our 
(Jnivereity,  the  nMwt  rigid  examinations  test  the  fitness  of 
the  candidates  for  honors.  Accordingly  we  see  that  already, 
in  the  first  twenty-five  yean  of  ita  existence,  its  Alumni 
are  found  in  posts  of  the  highest  distinction.  One  is  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  Othera  are  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House  of  -Representatives,  on  the  bench,  eminent  in  the 
learned  professions,  in  science  or  incommereial  enterprise. 
We  rajoioe  to  see  the  growing  proeperity  of  this  excellent 
seat  of  learning,  which  is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  its  illustrious  founder  and  of  the  commonwealth 
whose  name  it  bean. 

A  Book  of  thb  Hudson;  Collected  from  the  various 
works  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  By  Qeafrey  Crayon, 
G.P.Putnam.    New  York:  IB49, 

Our  old  acquaintances,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  vouch  for  the  respectability  of  their  ssao- 
oiates  in  this  little  volume.  Thoee  who  are  going  to 
visit  the  Hodeon,  ought  to  have  such  a  pocket  eompanion. 
Those,  wh'>  are  not  going,  should  take  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  trip.' 
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EACH  MUMBER  CONTAINS : 

I.  A  Skrmon  by  some  Southern  Methodist  minister; 

II.  A  PoKTRAiT  of  some  distin^rished  Methodist  minister;  a  saperior  wood-cut; 

Ilf .  A  Pen-and-Ink  Sketch  accompanying  the  Portrait  and  giving  biographical  and  descrip- 
lir«  notices  of  the  Subject; 

IV.  Essays  on  subjects  of  importance  to  Southern  Methodists ; 

V.  RcLioioDS  Intelligence; 

VI.  Notices  of  Literature. 

The  second  volume-  foeghis  in  July.  Remit  post-paid  to  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Rev.  Dr.  Wightman,  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Rev.  J.  B.  McFerrin,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Rev. 
Chauucy  Richardson,  Houston,  Texas ;  or  to  the  Editor, 

CHAS.  F.  DEEMS,  Newhem,  N,  C. 
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A.   MORRIS, 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

DRINKER    &    MORRIS, 

Pvblisher\   Bookseller^   Stationer  and  Dealer  in  Piano   Fortes, 

Is  constantly  supplied  with  the  most  important  publications  in  every  department  of  Literature. 
All  New  Publications  received  as  soon  as  publisned.     Foreign  Books  imported  to  order. 

Ht  Puhlishes  the  following  Books : 
Tate's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  1  vol.,  $vo. 
Tate's  Analytical  Digested  Index  of  the  Virginia  Reports,  2  vola^  8vo.' 
Tate's  American  Form  Book,  1  vol.,  12mo. 
Joynes  on  tine  Statute  of  Limitations,  1  vol.,  Svo. 

Howison's  History  of  Virginia,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  bringing  dowp  the  History  of  the  State  to  the  re* 
trocession  of  Alexandria^  1847. 

PIANO    FORTES. 

He  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  unrivalled  Piano  Fortes,  manufactured  by  H.  Worcester,  of 
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He  is  also  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Magnificent  Grand  Pianos  and  Pianinos,  manufactured 
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WmOH    IS    THE    BEST? 

The  SaTera  Gazette  says — "Richardson's  is  the  most  valuable  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, both  for  definitions  and  derivations," 

Again  :  The  Oneida  Whig  is  of  the  opinion,  that  "  Richardson's  is  the  most  complete  Diction- 
ary that  any  language  can  boast.'* 

This  Dictionary  is  styled  by  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  "  A  perfect  mine  of  the  English. 

Language." 

The  Chronicle  and  Democrat  informs  its  readers,  that  nearly  every  publication  m  England  and 
America  has  spoken  of  Richardson's  Dictionary  in  the  most  exalted  terms. 

We  think  the  question  is  answered,  so  call  on  the  agents,  J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  121 
Main  Street,  Richmond,  and  get  a  copy  of  Charles  Richardson's  new  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language — 1  or  2^  vols.  4to.,  containing  2222  printed  pages,  in  first  rate  binding. 

Orders  for  Books,  Stationery  or  Musie,  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  _ 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Books  Bound,  or  Blank  Books  Manufactured  to  order. 
-June,  1849.  v''* 
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NOTICE. 

A  Lady  who  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching  the  higher  English  branches,  French,  Draw- 
ing and  Painting,  and  who  could  teach  the  rudiments  of  Music,  wishes  to  make  an  eDgagenaent 
in  a  private  family.     Address  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger. 


LITTELL'S    LIVING    AGE. 

PROSPECTUS. 


This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  Littell's 
Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,) 
but  as  it  is  twice  4is  large,  and  appears  so  often, 
we  not  only  give  spirit  and  frestmess  to  it  by 
many  things  which  were  excluded  by  a  mooth^s 
delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our  scope  and 
gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial 
part  of  our  literary,  historical,  and  political  har- 
vest, as  fully  to  satisfy  the  wants  oi  the  Ameri- 
can reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh, QiMTterly,  and  other  Reviews;  and 
Blackwood's  noble  criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen 
political  Conimentaries,  highly  wrought  Tales, 
and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and  mountain 
Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious 
Spectator,  the  sparklinc  Examiner,  the  judicious 
Athenawn,  the  busy  and  industrious  Lt'tera?^  Ga- 
zette, the  sensible  and  comprehensive  Britannia, 
the  sober  and  respectable  Christian  Observer; 
these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military  and  Naval 
reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dvhlin  University,  New 
Monthly,  Eraser's,  TaiVs,  Ainsworth^s,  Hood's, 
and  Sporting  Magazines,  and  of  Chambers*  ad- 
*mirable  Journal*  We  do  not  consider  it  beneath 
our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom  from 
Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough, 
make  use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We 
^  shall  increase  our  variety  by  importations  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  new  growth 
of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly 
multiply  our  connections,  as  Merchants,  Travel- 
lers, and  Politicians,  with  all  parts  of  the  world; 


BO  that  much  more  than  ever  it  now  becomes 
every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed  of  the 
condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connectioa 
with  oursslves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to 
be  hastening  through  a  rapid  process  of  change, 
to  some  new  state  of  things,  which  the  merely 
political  prophet  cannot  compute  or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colo* 
nization,  (which  is  extending  over  the  whole 
world,)  and  Voyages  and  Travels,  w91  be  favor- 
ite matter  for  our  selection :  and,  in  general,  we 
shall  systematically  and  very  fully  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  ^reat  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  de- 
sirable to  all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  movement — 
to  Statesmen,  I)ivines,  Lawyers,  and  Physi- 
cians— ^to  men  of  business  and  men  of  leisure — 
it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We 
believe  that  we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day 
and  generation ;  and  hope  to  make  the  work  in- 
dispensable in  every  well-informed  family.  We 
say  indispensable,  because  in  this  day  of  cheap 
literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against  the 
influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  Vicious  in  mor- 
als, in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental 
and  moral  appetite  must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  **  winnowing  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,''*  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  Imag- 
ination, and  by  a  large  collection  of  Biography, 
Voyages  and  Travels,  History,  and  more  solid 
matter,  we  may  produce  a  work  which  shall  be 
popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  aspire  to 
raise  the  standard  of  public  taste.    Afa^,  1844. 


TERMS. 


The  LiviNO  Age  is  published  every  Saturday, 
by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  Boston ;  Price  12<|  cents 
a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  Re- 
mittances for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  recei- 
ved and  promptly  attended  to. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  sup- 
plied as  follows : — 

Four  copies  for        -  -        $20  00 

Nine     "        "  -  40  00 

Twelve  "      "  -  -  50  00 

Complete  sets,  in  nineteen  volumes,  to  the  end 
of  184o,  handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat 
boxes,  are  for  sale  at  $2  a  volume. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dol- 
lars, bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 


Ahv  number  maj  be  had  for  12i  cents;  iknd  it 
may  be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purcha.serB 
to  complete  any  brt>ken  volumes  they  may  have. 
and  thus  greatly  enhance  their  value. 


Monthly  parts. — ^For  such  as  prefer  it  in  diat 
form,  the  Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts, 
containing  four  or  five  weekly  numbers.  I^  this 
shape  it  shows  to  great  advantage  in  comparison 
with  other  works,  containing  in  each  part  double 
the  matter  of  any  of  the  qnarterlies.  Bat  we 
recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  The  vo/times  are  published  quar- 
terly, each  volume  containing  as  much  matter  as 
a  quarterly  review  gives  in  eighteen  months. 


To  insure  ragularit/  in  mailing  the  work,  all  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

E.  LITTELL  &  CO. 
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-      NASH  &   WOODHOUSE, 

ICo.  139  Main  0trcct,  Ut.l)manti,  lltrginia, 

Deiil  extensivelv  iu  School,  Medical,  Law,  Theological,  Classical  and  Miscellaneous  Books; 
Paper,  Blank  Books  ainl  Stationery  of  every  description.  They  are  a^nts  for  the  American  re- 
prints of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  London  Quarterly,  Westminster,  Edinhui^gh  and  North  British 
Reviews,  and  furnish,  besides,  nearly  every  respectable  periodical  published  in  the  United  States. 

PIANO   FORTES. 

They  are  sole  agents  in  Virginia  for  the  sale  of  the  Superb  Piano  Fortes,  made  by  Messrs. 
Stodart  &  Dunham,  New  York,  whose  instruments  have  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Composers,  Professors  and  Amateurs  in  this  conntry  and  Europe — 
and  from  those  who  have  bought  and  tried  theip.     They  are  largely  engaged  in  this  branch  of  tnide. 

I'hey  publish  Charles  Campbell's  LitroductioQ  to  the  History  of  Virginia,  in  one  volu^ie,  8vo. 
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THE  COIUNNE,  OR  ITALT, 

or  MADAME    DS  8TAEX.. 

Mr.  UJitor;— I  have  just  read  this  romance  a 
second  timet  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
and  must  confess  that  it  has  made  a  far  deeper 
impression  on  my  mind  than  at  its  first  perusal. 

I  can  scarcely  believe,  that  in  my  case,  as  in 
0ome  rare  instances,  the  power  of  imagination 
has  increased  with  age ;  but  I  believe  that  I  was 
then  less  tolerant  of  a  foreign  style,  and  of  the  sen- 
timentality and  sententiousness  which  so  strongly 
distinguish  Continental  from  English  literature. 
It  is  certain  that  the  translation  in  which  I  first 
read  it*  could  give  me  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
beauties  which  I  now  find  in  the  original,  and 
that  Italy,  quietly  enduring  slavery,  interested 
me  far  less  than  the  same  country  in  its  recent 
struggles  for  freedom. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  my  increased 
admiration,  it  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  a 
few  remarks  on  a  production,  which  has  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  literary  world  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

In  spite  of  the  defects  of  the  plot,  in  which 
few  can  exactly  sympathize  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  prominent  characters,  notwithstanding 
occasional  extravagances  of  style  and  sentiment, 
the  genius  of  the  author  triumphs  over  all,  and 
carries  us  along  by  its  power. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  that  he  read  it  slowly, 
like  an  epicure  prolonging  his  enjoyment  of  a 
favorite  dish. 

Its  leading  moral  seems  to  be,  that  persons  of 
exquisite  sensibility,  genius,  and  cultivation  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  to  great  suffering, 
for  which,  as  is  suggested  towards  the  close,  they 
can  find  no  healing  balm  except  in  religion. 

The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  Scotch  nobleman,  who 
possessed  all  the  excellencies  of  that  region, 
viz :  high  mental  cultivation,  great  moral  purity, 
strong  religious  faith,  and  a  rooted  attachment  to 
the  quiet,  demure  habits  of  his  countrymen. 
The  fine  genius,  warm  feelings,  devoted  filial 
piety,  and  high  sense  of  moral  obligation  which 
characterized  the  son,  seemed  Jikely  to  realize 
the  hopes  of  such  a  father.  But  two  faults,  in- 
timately blended  with  each  other,  well  nigh 
hlasted  his  fair  prospects. 

The  creature  of  impulse,  he  oAen  acted  with 
extraordinary  energy  and  generosity ;  but  he  not 
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less  often  plunged  himself  into  difficulties,  which 
greatly  annoyed  his  sensitive  nature.  He  could 
not  decide  between  the  obligations  of  ordinary, 
habitual  duty,  and  those  peculiar  ones  in  which 
he  had  been  involved  by  his  imprudence. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  impulsive,  yet  unde- 
cided character,  exhibited  themselves  at  his  very 
first  excursion  from  the  paternal  hearth*  He 
visited  France  about  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  terror,  when  a  mixture  of  old  monarchi- 
cal and  new  democratic  vices  made  France  a 
perfect  pandemonium.  He  found  a  friend,  how- 
ever, in  one  Frenchman,  who  united  the  loyalty 
and  refinement  of  the  old  regime  with  the  en- 
lightened liberality  of  the  new  era.  But  he  be- 
came for  a  time  the  dupe  of  an  artful  woman» 
the  sister  of  that  friend.  Once  in  the  nett  he 
could  not  decide  to  break  it,  until  his  love,  if  his 
feeling  deserved  that  name,  by  an  accidental  dis- 
covery of  her  baseness,  was  completely  dissipated* 
Ere  he  reached  Scotland,  his  father,  who  had 
been  long  urging  him  to  leave  France,  died,  partly 
of  a  heart  broken  at  his  son^s  prolonged,  and  as 
he  feared  criminal  absence. 

Agonized  with  remorse  Lord  Nelvil  almost 
follows  his  father  to  the  grave;  but  he  is  at 
length  persuaded  to  visit  Italy  with  a  hope  of 
recruiting  his  health  and  spirits. 

On  his  way,  he  seizes  every  opportunity  of 
drowning  his  sorrow  in  acts  of  heroic  benevo- 
lence, which  indicated  an  entire  recUessness  of 
his  own  life.  He  enters  Italy  with  a  French 
emigrant,  kind-hearted,  and  elegant  in  manners, 
but  whose  levity  in  real  misfortune  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  despondency  of  the  young 
Scotchman  whose  outward  circutMtamett  were  so 
prosperous.  They  are,  in  spite  of  this  anconge- 
niality,  very  good  friends,  and  enter  the  Eternal 
City  together. 

Here  they  encounter  the  heroine  Corinne.  To 
the  readers  of  Ovid,  this  is  a  name  of  evil  aa- 
gury,  especially  in  Italy,  where  we  fear  that  fe- 
male purity  had  made  littie  progress  from  the 
days  of  Augustus  to  those  of  Bonaparte.  The 
author  indeed  tells  us  that  it  is  Pindar*s  Oo- 
rinna  of  whom  she  is  thinking ;  but  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  a  lady's  character  wonki  have 
gained  much  by  a  transference  froM  Latimn  to 
the  foggy  Bceotia. 

To  this  ill-omened  name  is  added  the  freedom 
of  manner  and  love  of  notoriety,  so  common  in 
Itdy,  but  directiy  opposite  to  the  modest  reserve 
considered  in  Britain  so  indispensable  a  bnlwark 
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of  female  virtue.  But  notwithstanding  these 
traits,  and  many  overwrought,  almost  sickly  ex- 
hibitions of  sensibility,  the  English  or  American 
reader  must  be  a  strange  one  indeed,  who  does 
not  become  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
this  extraordinary  being.  Endowed  with  uni- 
versal genius,  versed  in  all  literature,  uniting  all 
the  Italian  good  nature  and  abandon  with  Scotch 
purity,  she  had  a  combination  of  attractions, 
which  a  heart  less  susceptible  than  that  of  the 
young  islander  could  not  have  resisted. 

His  prejudices  against  Italian  women  were 
melting  away  as  the  frost  of  his  native  hills  would 
have  done  under  an  Italian  sun.  Passion  im- 
pelled him  to  an  immediate  union  with  this 
charming  creature ;  but  the  mystery  resting  on 
her  origin  and  early  history,  the  recollection  of 
his  former  imprudence,  and  of  his  father*s  opin- 
ions, and  an  occasional  relapse  into  his  old  feel- 
ings, always  made  him  shrink  back  from  that 
final  step. 

She  is  nursed  by  him  in  sickness,  after  having 
first  nursed  him ;  she  traverses  the  peninsula  from 
one  end  to  the  other  in  his  company,  and  de- 
fies even  Italian  public  sentiment  in  all  her  in- 
tercourse with  him.  Their  attachment  is  but 
strengthened  by  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  other's  sentiments  and  opinions,  and  sealed 
on  his  part  by  the  most  solemn  promises. 

But  she,  while  not  disguising  her  devotion  to 
him,  pleads  a  presentiment  of  evil,  and  will  not 
accept  his  vows,  until  he  is  fiilly  apprised  of  all 
the  particulars  of  her  story.  When  he  teams 
that  she,  being  partly  of  English  blood,  had 
found  the  restraints  of  English  society  intolera- 
ble, and,  to  avoid  them,  had  rashly  and  clandes- 
tinely sought  a  residence  in  Italy,  his  indecision 
revives,  although  he  is  stiH  profuse  in  his  profes- 
sions of  attachment. 

It  appeared  that  Lord  NelviPs  father,  who 
was  intimate  with  Corinne*s,  had,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  son,  and  during  his  absence  in 
France,  set  on  foot  and  afterwards  broken  off  a 
treaty  of  marriage  between  the  two  young  per- 
sons. This  circumstance  greatly  staggered  and 
annoyed  the  mind  of  Oswald,  who  knew  also 
that  his  father  had  seme  wish  for  his  union  with 
her  younger  sister,  who  was  entirely  Englbh, 
and  the  perfect  antipode  of  Corinne  in  every 
thing  but  purity  and  beauty. 

This  girl  very  young,  and,  educated  in  retire- 
ment, was  timid,  modest  and  reserved.  Corinne 
confessed  herself  un  peu  agSe.  The  frankness 
of  this  confession,  indeed,  proved  that  time  had 
committed  no  ravages  on  her  charms,  or  other- 
wise that,  in  this,  particular,  she  rose  entirely 
above  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  or  rather  of  her 
species. 
In  this  stale  of  things,  the  anxiety  of  both  is 


not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  Nehril,  who  was  a 
Colonel  on  leave  of  absence,  was  summoned  to 
resume  the  command  of  his  regiment. 

With  great  difficulty  he  tears  himself  away« 
and  she  gives  herself  up  to  entire  despair. 

The  sight  of  Britain  revives  his  attachment  to 
English  manners,  and  with  it  his  prejudiea 
against  those  of  Italy.  The  appearance  of  Mias 
Edgennond,  blushing  like  a  young  rose,  chimed 
in  with  this  renewal  of  old  prepossessions.  He 
does  not  cease  to  love  Corinne ;  but  she  is  fast 
losing  the  monopoly  of  his  heart,  and  his  letters 
become  less  frequent  and  more  cold. 

Although  this  only  realized  the  gloomy  antici- 
pations of  Corinne,  it  drove  her  almost  frantic, 
and  when  the  intelligence  reached  her  that  he 
was  about  starting  with  the  army  for  the  West 
Indies,  she  returned  to  England  with  more  im- 
prudence than  she  had  left  it,  in  actual  pursuit  of 
a  man  whose  heart  she  believed  alienated.  Du- 
ring her  voyage,  and  after  her  arrival  in  London, 
where  she  finds  him,  she  writes  only  a  single  let- 
ter, which  does  not  reach  him. 

Meanwhile  this  silence  conspired  with  his  early 
feelings,  his  father^s  wishes,  and  the  charms  of 
Lucile  in  dangerous  proximity,  to  shake  his  res- 
olution never  firm.  As  usual  he  halts  between 
two  opposing  influences,  and  remains  undecided. 
Corinne  seeing  him  in  the  company  of  her  ri- 
val, who  is  also  a  beloved  sister,  and  hearing  of 
his  intimacy  in  her  family,  follows  him  to  Scot- 
land, where  she  sends  back  the  ring  which  he 
had  given,  as  a  pledge  of  affection,  without  in- 
formmg  him  that  she  is  in  Britain,  and  without 
explaining  her  silence. 

This  step  makes  him  in  turn  suspicious  of  her 
fidelity,  and,  by  arousing  his  pride,  brings  him 
to  a  decision,  for  which  his  judgment  is  scarce- 
ly prepared.  He  becomes  the  accepted  lover  of 
Lucile. 

Corinne  returns  to  Italy  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart.  Oswald,  in  a  short  time  after  his  mar- 
riage, goes  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  en- 
counters the  toils  and  perils  of  war  for  four  years. 
When  he  returns,  the  feelings  and  tastes  which 
had  partially  lost  their  hold  amid  the  din  of  bat- 
tle, and  the  horrors  of  pestilence,  resume  their 
power.  His  conscience  is  troubled  about  the  un- 
known fate  of  the  poor  Italian ;  he  finds  that  his 
English  wife,  with  all  her  loveliness  and  innocent 
affection,  lacks  the  genius  and  acquirements, 
which  gave  such  constant  attraction  to  the  con- 
versation of  her  sister.  This  occasions  no  ac- 
tual dissension,  but  a  want  of  perfect  sympathy 
and  confidence,  annoying  to  both. 

Finding  that  anxiety  and  a  northern  climate 
are  again  bringing  on  his  consumptive  symptoms, 
he  goes  to  Italy,  with  his  wife  and  child,  in  search 
of  health  and  of  Connne. 
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Mo  fiacU  her,  but  she  refuses  to  see  him  aodl 
die  Tery  homr  of  her  death,  although  she  has  many 
wad  touching  iaterviews  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. These  last  melancholy  scenes  fully  realize 
the  gloomy  presentiments  of  Corinne,  and  are 
exceedingly  pathetic. 

The  charm  which  Waller  Scott  has  thrown 
wreond  the  plain  character  of  Jeanie  Deans,  has 
been  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
proofs  of  his  genius.  But  it  certainly  requires 
nlflsoet  equal  power  to  interest  a  prosaic  Ameri- 
can like  myself  in  a  woman,  so  exceedingly  sen- 
tiniental,  and  so  exceedingly  regardless  of  our 
conventional  proprieties. 

Speaking  of  Waher  Scott,  I  am  reminded  of 
a  reaemblance  between  a  passage  in  Corinne, 
and  one  in  another  of  his  novels,  very  different 
from  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian. 

Quentin  Dnrward,  in  one  of  his  aspiring  day- 
dreams, thus  speaks  of  the  Countess  Isabeile — 

**When  she  hears  that  a  Scottish  soldier, 
named  Quentin  Durward,  distinguished  himself 
in  a  well-fought  field,  or  left  his  body  on  the 
breach  of  a  disputed  fortress,  she  will  remember 
the  companion  of  her  journey,  as  one  who  did 
all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  snares  and  misfor- 
tunes which  beset  it,  and  perhaps  will  honor  his 
memory  with  a  tear,  his  coffin  with  a  garland." 

Oswald,  who  had  far  more  to  encourage  his 
hopes  than  the  poor  young  Scotchman,  thus  re- 
plica to  Corinne's  exclamation,  **Alas,  those 
dangers  of  war  which  you  are  going  to  brave" — 

**  Fear  them  not,  I  shall  escape ;  and  even  if 
I  should  perish,  I,  the  most  unknown  of  men, 
the  recollection  of  me  would  remain  in  thy  heart ; 
thou  wouldst  perhaps  never  hear  my  name  pro- 
nounced without  tears ;  is  it  not  true,  Corinne  ? 
Thou  wilt  say,  *  I  knew  him,  he  lov^d  me.'  " 

The  tragic  end  of  Corinne,  although  some- 
times objected  to  by  those  who  like  all  sunshine 
at  the  end  of  a  romance,  is  in  perfect  consistency 
with  her  character  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
condition.  War,  other  occupations,  and  new 
ties  had  saved  Lord  Nelvil  from  being  the  vic- 
tioi  of  sensibility ;  but  they  were  all  wanting  to 
this  exquisitely  sensitive  woman,  who  had  ven- 
tured all  upon  a  single  cast,  and  had  fallen  from 
*  earthly  bliss  *^  never  to  hope  again.*' 

In  considering  Corinne  merely  as  a  romance, 
three  inquiries  present  themselves — viz :  Is  the 
plot  interesting  ?  Are  the  characters  natural 
and  well-sustained  ?  What  is  its  moral  ten- 
dency ? 

The  progress  of  the  narrative  is  considerably 
retarded  by  descriptions  of  the  pictures,  statues 
and  scenery  of  Italy,  with  the  reflections  suggest- 
ed to  a  mind  so  fertile  and  well-informed,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  equally  entertaining  and 
instructive. 


They  are  skilfully  interwoven  with  the  tale, 
which,  as  before  said,  is  that  of  a  girl,  who  pos- 
sessing wealth,  rank,  intellect  and  education  in 
Protestant  England,  first  in  power  and  character 
of  all  European  countries,  preferred  to  all  these 
advantages  a  wandering  and  not  very  respecta- 
ble life  of  display  in  Catholic  Italy,  the  most  su- 
perstitious and  degraded.  The  author  has  ad- 
mirably succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  unimaginative  readers  in  behalf  of  a  woman 
whose  conduct  must  appear  to  them  absurd 
and  imprudent. 

But  is  her  character  a  natural  one,  or  do  we  not 
forget  nature,  and  every  thing  else,  other  than  the 
magic  tints  with  which  genius  has  Invested  it?  It 
must  be  at  once  admitted  that  no  exact  parallel  can 
befound  to  her  character  in  real  life.  But  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  most  celebrated  creations  of 
the  novelist,  whether  serious  or  comic.  Who 
supposes  that  there  ever  existed  exact  counter- 
parts to  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  Rebecca,  or  Di- 
ana Vernon  1 

It  has  been  said  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion, and  in  one  aspect  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
observation  is  true. 

As  nature  is  more  prolific  than  fancy,  which 
borrows  from  it,  and  too  often  distorts  what  it 
borrows,  real  life  presents  more  striking  devel- 
opments of  human  passion,  and  more  remarka- 
ble events  than  the  imagination  of  novelist  ever 
conceived.  But  they  are,  as  it  were,  bare  and  un- 
adorned, or  concealed  in  a  crowd  of  other  qual- 
ities and  incidents,  which  prevents  them  from 
making  their  full  impression  on  any  but  keen  and 
reflecting  observers ;  just  as  the  book  of  physi- 
cal nature  reveals  its  more  valuable  secrets  to 
none  but  the  sagacious  and  patient  investigator. 
When  one  of  these  observers  of  character  hap- 
pens to  be  a  writer  of  fiction,  he  broods  over 
what  he  has  seen  until  it  becomes  exaggerated 
in  his  own  imagination,  and  still  mere  by  the  me- 
dium through  which  he  presents  it  to  the  worid. 
If  this  exaggeration,  which  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  due  impression,  be  pronounced  unnatural, 
then  nature  can  scarcely  be  found  in  novels. 
There  is  certainly  no  delineation  of  it  in  the  one 
we  are  now  considering. 

Madame  de  Stael  found  the  original  of  Corinne 
inherself.  She  had  the  aame  brilliant  imagination, 
powers  of  reasoning,  command  of  language,  ver- 
satility of  talent  and  extent  of  acquirement ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  sensibility  and 
independence  led  her  into  similar  imprudences. 
In  eariy  life  she  is  said  to  have  had  little  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  having  been  thrown  into  a  Pa- 
risian circle  where  politics,  wit  and  literature  left 
small  leisure  for  the  study  of  pictures  and  statues. 
The  same  reason  had  prevented  her  from  culti- 
vatmg  a  fondness  for  the  beauties  of  natiiro. 
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Her  firM  risit  to  Italy  was  made  when  the 
wound  mflicted  on  her  heart  by  the  death  of  a 
father  whom^she  literally  adored,  was  yet  green. 
6he  waa  therefore  predisposed  to  serious  thought, 
•uch  as  well  accorded  with  the  melancholy  wrecks 
of  past  grandeur,  which  every  where  met  her  eye 
in  Italy.  Her  relative.  Mad  ame  Necfcer  of  Saus- 
aure,  in  her  eloquent  sketch  of  her  character  and 
writings,  tells  us  that  she  then  imbibed  that  strong 
admiration  for  the  works  of  art  and  scenes  of  na- 
ture which  is  displayed  in  the  pages  of  Corinne. 

She  was  also  prepared  to  delineate  a  charac- 
ter like  Lord  Neivil,  in  whose  mind  grief  and 
reverence  for  a  father  were  such  prominent  traits; 
but  his  remorse  for  having  neglected  his  father's 
advice  and  possibly  hastened  his  death,  were  the 
suggestions  of  her  imagination  and  not  of  her 
•zperience. 

While  her  own  consciousness  furnished  Mad- 
ame de  Sta^l  with  the  ground  of  Corinne*s  char- 
acter, the  colors  which  she  laid  on  were  doubt- 
less more  glaring  than  those  of  the  original. 
She  superadds  to  her  own  qualities  those  which 
she  represents  as  produced  by  the  heroine's  Ital- 
ian education  and  heightened  by  her  enforced 
temporary  residence  in  England. 

Oswald  is  more  ordinary,  and  less  colored. 
His  talents,  his  herobm,  a  sort  of  moral  excite- 
ment to  relieve  despondency,  and  his  filial  affec- 
tion, although  a  striking  combination,  are  not 
grossly  improbable.  The  surrender  of  his  old 
pnjudices  and  opinions  to  the  influence  of  his 
mistress,  his  irresolution,  his  impulsive  promises 
of  fidelity,  and  his  violation  of  those  promises, 
when  the  meshes  of  early  habit  close  around 
him,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  his  father's 
wishes,  are  true  to  nature.  One  of  less  sensi- 
bility and  honor  would  either  never  have  con- 
'Ceived  an  hanorabk  passion  for  Corinne,  or  would 
iieoner  have  forgotten  her  wrongs  in  the  charms 
of  a  lovely  wife,  high  rank,  fortune,  and  military 
glory.  Yet,  while  we  may  reason  thus,  his  inde- 
cision, a  defect  in  a  moil's  character,  that  almost 
always  excites  something  akin  to  contempt,  di- 
minishes the  interest  which  we  should  otherwise 
ImI  in  his  individual  fortunes. 

D'Erfeuil,  the  type  of  the  French,  represents 
them  better  than  Mr.  and  Lady  pdgermond  do 
the  English.  The  latter  are  mere  caricatures  of 
their  aa^iofi,  and  Miss  Lucilia  Edgermond  is  a 
giri  of  undeveloped  character. 

We  should  think  the  description  of  the  English 
provincial  town  highly  colored,  if  not  assured 
that  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  ro- 
mance, a  certain  town  appropriated  and  resented 
the  ridicttla.  Small  towns  and  villages  are  pro- 
verbially intoleraat  of  every  thing  which  varies 
a  hair's  breadth  from  their  own  standard  of  maa- 
"^ers,  and  regularty  anathemataae  all  who  do  not 


submit  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened  by  their  owa 
Procustean  bed.  Yet  those  who  are  so  pmdidh 
at  home,  not  nnfrequently  throw  off  reslraiat 
when  beyond  their  own  circle.  We  need  naC 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Lady  Edgerasond,  who 
had  been  shocked  at  a  young  lady's  lovo-son^a 
and  love-verses  in  her  own  house,  carried  her 
daughter  without  a  protector  to  a  crowded  Lon- 
don theatre,  and  that  too  just  after  the  death  of  a 
near  relative,  whose  property  she  had  inherited- 
Yet  we  cannot  believe  that  she  is  a  represent- 
ative of  English  ladies,  or  that  Madame  d»  Btmil, 
with  all  her  admiration  of  British  people  and  in- 
stitutions, could  fully  appreciate  their  feelings 
and  manners.  Although  intending  to,be  jiist  and 
liberalt  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  continental 
taint. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  English,  and  per- 
haps the  Americans,  are  not  sufficiently  indul- 
gent towards  differences  of  national  manners  and 
habits,  and  are  too  prone  to  consider,  as  indis- 
pensable to  virtue,  those  usages  which  are  its 
safeguards  among  themselves.  It  may  also  be 
conceded  that  both  nations  would  be  better  and 
more  liberal  if  their  charity  were  more  extended. 
But  let  them  beware  of  exchanging  their  own 
faults  for  the  far  more  dangerous  faults  of  the 
Italians. 

When  therefore  a  being  of  exquisite  beauty, 
genius,  and  sensibility,  engrossing  almost  the 
whole  interest  of  this  splendid  romance,  steps 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  even  Italian  license, 
and  yet  remains  pure  and  spotless  to  the  last» 
while  the  manners  of  English  ladies,  with  whom 
she  is  contrasted,  are  also  caricatured,  the  effect 
on  young  ladies  of  keen  sensibility  and  ardent 
imagination  must  be  decidedly  pernicious.  I  do 
not  accuse  or  even  suspect  the  author  of  any 
such  design,  but  on  the  contrary  believe  that  it 
was  her  purpose  to  give  a  true  picture  of  human 
nature  and  national  peculiarities.  But  while  ac- 
quitting her  of  a  design,  contradicted  by  the  pure, 
moral  and  religious  sentiment  which  pervade  the 
book,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  effect. 

A  young  lady  of  strong  feelings,  superior  and 
cultivated  intellect,  surrounded  it  may  be  by  un- 
congenial society,  is  delighted,  as  every  one  must 
be,  with  the  heroine.  Yet  that  heroine  not  only 
leaves  England  secretly,  and  lives  in  Italy  for 
years  without  protection,  and  without  her  true 
name,  a  step  in  itself  sufficient  to  blast  the  repu- 
tation of  an  Englbh  or  American  woman ;  but 
she  afterwards  roams  about  Italy  with  Lord  Nel- 
vil,  just  as  if  she  were  his  wife,  and  in  utter  de- 
fiance of  the  censures  of  even  her  lenient  Italian 
friends.  ^ 

Now  it  is  barely  possible  that  one  woman,  under 
such  circumstances  may  escape  infamy  and  ruin ; 
but  it  would  be  just  as  safe  for  others  to  follow  her 
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•xampk,  M  it  wo«kl  haTe  beta  for  a  man  to  have 
juipo^  down  Niagara  alter  Sam  Patch.  It  may 
be  aaid  that  none  will  imitate  her.  Perhapa  not, 
if  we  refer  to  exact  imitation  <(  but  what  will  be 
the  tendency  with  the  ardent  and  imaginatiTe, 
akiaedy  galled  by  reatraints,  perh^M  a  little  too 
heaTy,  and  conecioaa  of  their  own  innocence  7 
The  a|»ark  of  reaiatance  to  prudent  cnatom  may 
be  amothered  under  ordkiary  circumataacee,  but 
Will  hlaae  out  when  fanned  by  the  breath  of 
tamptation. 

We  must  deprecate  eyery  thing  that  encoura- 
ges baman  passion  to  chafe  at  the  barriers,  which, 
although  sometimes  raised  too  high,  are  india- 
penaahle  for  the  restraint  of  its  ezceasea. 

We  must  be  strack  with  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened views,  the  rare  mixture  of  enthusiasm 
and  discriminatiou  which  characterize  the  author. 
But  we  cannot  help  believing  that,  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  Madame  de  Stagl  woold  have 
been  a  dangerous  companion  for  an  imaginative 
girl,  while  in  others  her  society  would  have  been 
a  rare  blessing.  Still  more  is  Corinne,  with  all 
Madame  de  Sta&Ps  faults,  and  tried  by  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  tempation,  a  dangerous  read- 
ing asBOciate  to  a  class  of  yoong  ladies  who  need 
and  deserve  most  care. 

Yet  the  book  is  undoubtedly  full  of  valuable 
thonght,  and  well  adapted  to  cultivate  a  taate  not 
only  for  elegant  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  but 
for  the  sublime  speculations  on  the  political,  moral 
and  eternal  destinies  of  mankind. 

But  we  must  consider  Corinne  not  merely  as 
a  romance,  but  as  a  picture  of  Italy,  such  as  it 
then  appeared  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  gifted 
author.  Naturally  it  is  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
tries on  the  globe.  Its  fertile  soil,  its  delightful 
climate,  its  extensive  sea  coast,  give  it  the  ele- 
ments of  wonderful  prosperity.  It  is  in  Italy 
accordingly  that  we  find  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able developments  of  human  greatness.  There 
arose  the  people  which  left  the  impress  of  its 
arts,  its  literature,  and  jurisprudence  on  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  whose  story 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  ancient  and 
modem  history.  There  too  was  formed  that  mu- 
seum of  the  arts,  the  study  of  modern  artists, 
which  originating  in  wholesale  robbery,  has  in  turn 
become  the  prey  of  modern  plunderers.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  those  works  of  art  that  long  con- 
stituted the  pride  of  modern  Rome,  are  about 
being  sold,  to  sustain  the  republic  which  has 
there  sprung  up,  like  one  of  the  volcanic  isles 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  which,  we  fear,  is  des- 
tined soon  to  fall  under  the  combined  attacks 
of  anarchy  within,  and  invasion  from  with- 
out. 

Modem  Italy  presents  a  painful  contrast  to  the 


ancient  The  "  eternal  Roman  empire,*'  whose 
terminus,  according  to  prophecy,  was  to  remain 
forever  fixed,  had  left  no  other  moral  relic  of  its 
existence,  than  the  superstitious  tyranny  which 
entered  into  the  souls  of  the  Italians,  deadening 
their  sensibilities  and  making  them  the  willing 
victims  of  civil  tyranny.  As  seen  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  they  seemed  utterly  oblivious  of  their 
glorious  ancestry.  The  republics  established  by 
the  French  had  perished  with  the  bloody  liberty 
tree  of  which  they  were  but  parasites,  and  Bona- 
parte's concordat  with  the  Pope  had  restored  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff. 

A  mind,  so  rich  in  thought  and  eradition  as 
Madame  de  Stag's,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
deeply  moved  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
region,  under  such  circumstances,  nor  fail  to  im- 
press on  others  the  result  of  her  emotions  and 
reflections.  It  is  here  accordingly  the  principal 
value  of  the  book  lies.  Coming  from  one  deejay 
imbued  with  literature  and  history,  it  abounds 
with  remaiks  calculated  to  awaken  the  intellect, 
to  rouse  the  feelings  and  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  great  questions  of  social, 
intellectual  and  political  improvement.  Few  of 
either  sex  had  examined  these  questions  more 
profoundly  and  impartially  than  Madame  de 
Stagl.  She  had  early  imbibed  a  zealous  attach- 
ment to  rational  liberty  from  her  father,  who  al- 
though unable  to  avert  the  great  crisis  of  the 
French  revolution,  possessed  distinguished  in- 
telligence and  probity.  She  said  just  before 
death— ^'a»  aime  Dieu,  man  p^^e,  liberie'  Amid 
the  ruins  of  Rome,  Gibbon,  once  the  suitor  of 
her  mother,  was  inspired  with  that  enthusiasmt 
which  sustained  him  through  the  arduous  labors 
necessary  to  the  erection  of  the  proudest  historic 
monument  of  modem  times.  Disfigured  it  un- 
fortunately is  by  scepticism  and  philosophic  cant; 
but  its  accuracy  is  regarded  as  unquestionable* 
and  its  value  as  incalculable. 

The  impression  of  the  same  scene  led  to  the 
composition  of  Corinne.  We  may  find  in  it  an 
occasional  extravagance  of  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage, which,  however,  characterized  the  age  and 
the  continent,  more  than  the  individual  author- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  abounds  in  thoughts  that 
are  not  unworthy  the  author  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  and  are  often  more  elevated,  because  point- 
ing to  an  immortality,  the  brightest  evidence  of 
which  he  labored  to  destroy. 

We  English  and  Americans  are  much  inclined 
to  say,  with  the  Pharisee,  *'  we  are  not  as  other 
nations.**  Conscious  of  our  political  and  social 
advantages,  we  are  prone  to  feed  our  vanity  by 
uncharitably  exulting  over  others  less  favored. 
We  never  dream  of  deriving  improvement,  as 
well  as  amusement  from  the  study  of  national 
peculiarities  and  institntions. 
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Madame  de  Staeihaa  a  more  liberal  spirit  and 
more  enlarged  views.  Painfully  conscious  of 
Italian  degradation,  she  does  not  fail  to  discover 
the  redeeming  traits  of  Italian  character. 

If  the  Italians  have  not  the  dignity  and  energy 
of  ancient  Romans,  they  are  exempt  from  their 
overweening  pride  and  arrogance.  If  they  seek 
revenge  even  by  assassination,  when  unprovoked 
they  are  exceedingly  kind  and  affectionate.  If 
<^tM  ne  salt  pcu  feindre,  ne  mxit  pas  vtvre,  forms, 
as  it  were,  their  national  motto,  they  can  urge  the 
flaw's  as  well  as  the  tyranVt  plea,  necessity.  If 
they  have  not  the  brilliant  coteries  of  Paris,  nor 
the  shining  clubs  of  London,  they  are  not  disturbed 
by  the  vanity  and  envy  which  the  spirit  of  soci- 
ety excites.  If  public  sentiment  tolerates  an 
undue  freedom  of  manners,  and  even  an  illicit 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  there  is  little  of 
that  baneful  curiosity,  which,  unlike  the  quicksil- 
ver used  with  gold  ores,  accumulates  die  dirt, 
while  rejecting  the  glittering  particles  that  are 
borne  down  by  the  current  of  human  society.  We 
ought  to  remember  also  that  want  of  chastity  in 
that  country  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  total 
depravity  which  almost  always  follows  it  in 
stricter  communities. 

If  we  must  lament  and  denounce  the  dreadful 
superstition,  which  has  converted  the  simple,  spi- 
ritual worship  of  the  gospel  into  pompous  mum- 
mery, the  freemen  of  Jesus  Christ  into  Papal 
slaves,  and  the  strict  purity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  licensed  immorality,  we  must  avoid 
extending  our  indignation  to  all  individuals  liv- 
ing under  that  system,  and  to  those  fine  arts 
which  have  been  so  ill  employed  in  making  its 
forms  attractive. 

If  Italian  literature  is  miserably  deficient  in 
substance  and  simplicity,  we  are  led  by  Madame 
de  Stael  to  observe  the  imaginative  character  of 
the  people,  the  elegant  expressions  familiar  to  the 
mouths  of  the  lowest,  their  passionate  devotion 
to  the  fine  arts,  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  their 
language,  and  their  latent  capacities  of  improve- 
ment under  more  favorable  auspices. 

She  could  have  little  anticipated  that  a  Pope 
would  ever  strike  a  blow  for  the  emaocipation  of 
Italy ;  but  if  he  should,  it  was  not  difiicult  to  fore- 
see that  he  himself  would  be  crushed  under  the 
mighty  car,  which  he  had  set  in  motion  down  the 
^  easy  descent**  to  anarchy.  Every  thing  seem- 
ed then  to  be  retrograding  towards  the  despotism 
which  had  driven  the  oppressed  to  resistance  in 
so  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  moderate  politi- 
cians had  nothing  to  cheer  them  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  future. 

If  permitted  now  to  witness  what  is  going  on 
upon  earth,  she  would  doubtless  rejoice  that  the 
Italians  have  again  participated  in  the  European 
movement  towards  liberal  institutions,  and  at  the 


same  time  share  the  fears  and  anxieties  which 
recent  events  have  occasioned  all  thinking  men 
as  to  the  result. 

Those  whose  attention  has  not  been  specially 
directed  to  the  subject,  are  apt  to  regard  the 
whole  population  of  the  Peninsula  aa  an  uniform, 
mass  of  corruption  and  imbecility.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  show  this  to  be  m  great  mistake. 

"  It  is  true  that  eovernments  form  the  charac- 
ter of  nations;  and  that  in  this  same  Italy,  yon 
see  remarkable  differences  of  manners  between 
the  states  which  compose  it.  The  Piedmontese, 
who  formed  a  small  national  body,  have  a*  more 
military  spirit  than  the  rest  of  Italy ;  the  Flor- 
entines, who  have  had  either  liberty,  or  princes 
of  a  liberal  character,  are  enlightened  ana  mild ; 
the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  show  themselves 
capable  of  political  ideas,  because  there  is  among 
them  a  republican  arbtocracy ;  the  Milanese  are 
more  sincere,  because  the  nations  of  the  North 
have  long  since  introduced  this  character  among 
them ;  the  Neapolitans  might  easily  become  war- 
like, because  they  have  been  united  for  several 
af^es  under  a  government  imperfect  indeed,  but 
stdl  their  own.  The  Roman  noblesse  having 
nothing  to  do,  either  in  politics  or  war,  are  of 
course  ignorant  and  idle ;  but  the  mind  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  have  a  career  and  an  occupa- 
tion, are  far  more  developed  than  those  of  the 
nobles ;  and,  as  the  Papal  government  admits  no 
distinction  of  birth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  purely 
elective  in  the  order  of  the  clergy,  the  conse- 
quence is  a  sort  of  liberality,  not  m  ideas,  but  in 
habits,  which  makes  Rome  the  most  agreeable 
residence  for  all  who  have  no  longer  the  ambi- 
tion, nor  the  possibility  of  playing  a  part  in  the 
world." 

How  far  this  estimate  of  the  different  nations 
in  Italy  corresponds  with  their  recent  conduct,  I 
have  not  time  to  inquire. 

In  regard  to  Madame  de  StaePs  high  genius, 
there  has  been  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
literary  men.  The  characteristics  of  that  ge- 
nius are  too  well  known  to  need  description  here. 
She  sometimes  wandered  into  a  cloudland,  in 
which  even  the  clear  vision  of  Robert  Hall  could 
not  follow  her  progress.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
attributed,  as  much  to  the  speculative  genius  of 
the  age,  and  her  intercourse  with  the  Germans, 
as  to  the  tendency  of  her  own  mind.  Her  col- 
loquial vanity  disgusted  the  fastidious  taste  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  was  in  truth  not  a  whit  behind 
her  in  love  of  excitement  and  admiration.  It 
may  be  that  a  remark  in  Corinne  will  in  part 
explain  his  aversion.  **  However  distinguished 
a  man  may  be,  he  never  enjoys,  without  a  mix- 
ture of  pain,  the  superiority  of  a  woman.*' 

Speaking  of  Lord  Byron,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  the  resemblance  between  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage in  bis  Childe  Harold,  and  one  in  Corinne. 
The  passage  in  Childe  Harold  commences  with 
the  179th  stanza  of  the  4th  Canto,  and  as  all  his 
readers  remember,  runs  thus : 
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Boll  on»  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean— roll ! 
Tea  thooMind  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  train ; 
If  an  maiks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doih  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Withoat  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin*d  and  unknown. 
His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  patb8,-^tfay  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,  &c. 

Then  after  an  intervening  passage  of  the  same 
tenor,  the  182nd  stanza  concludes  with  the  well- 
known  lines : 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play-^ 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  asure  brow— 
Snch  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

In  describing  the  church  at  Ancona,  Madame 
de  Stafel  uses  the  following  language. 

'*  The  Catholic  church  is  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  hangs  over  the  sea ;  the  noise  of 
the  waves  is  mingled  with  the  songs  of  the  priests; 
the  church  is  overcharged  in  the  interior  with  a 
crowd  of  ornaments  in  sufficiently  bad  taste ;  but 
when  we  stop  under  the  portico  of  the  temple, 
fire  love  to  connect  the  purest  of  all  the  senti* 
ments  with  the  spectacle  of  that  proud  sea,  on 
t^hich  man  can  never  impress  his  trace.  The  earth 
is  cultivated  by  him ;  the  mountains  are  cut  by  his 
roads ;  the  rivers  art  confined  in  canals  to  carry 
his  merchandize ;  htt<t  if  vessels  furrow  the  ocean 
for  a  moment,  the  wave  comes  immediately  to  efface 
that  slight  mark  of  servitude ;  and  ike  sea  re^ap- 
pears  stick  as  it  was  at  the  moment  of  creation,*^ 

I  do  not  pretend  to  charge  Lord  Byron  with  a 
censurable  plagiarism ;  for  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  genealogy  of  these  ideas  may  be  traced  much 
farther  back  than  either  author.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  coincidence,  and  also  the  fact 
that  Childe  Harold  was  published  some  years 
after  Corinne. 

Napoleon  persecuted  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
endeavored  to  bring  her  into  contempt  But  his 
whole  conduct  towards  her  manifests  his  fear  of 
her  great  powers.  Censorship  and  exile  are 
never  used  against  those  believed  to  be  contempt- 
ible. 

In  politics,  in  historical  and  philosophical  dis- 
quisition, in  romance  and  literary  criticism,  her 
genius  shone  forth,  if  not  with  equal,  yet  uncom- 
mon lustre.  We  are  sometimes,  as  it  were, 
crowded  by  the  multitude  of  her  ideas,  and  at 
others  dazzled  by  the  glittering  gems  of  fancy 
with  which  they  are  encrusted.  Those  who  re- 
quire truth  to  be  always  unadorned,  may  regard 
«  her  brilliant  sentences  as  mere  tinsel ;  but  they 
will  usually  find  a  substratum  of  profound  and 
valuable  thought.  Her  imagination,  vivid  as  it 
was,  was  little  superior  in  power  to  her  great 
intellect. 

But  she  evidently  regarded  imagination  as  pre<- 


dominant  among  her  intellectual  powers;  for 
she  had  long  planned  a  French  prose  poem,  on 
the  subject  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  like  Fen- 
elon*s  Telemaque.  She  regarded  French  verse 
as  too  restricted  and  monotonous  for  her  piur- 
pose. 

I  had  marked  a  number  of  brilliant  passages 
for  quotation,  but  will  omit  all  except  three  or 
four,  which  are  hardly  fair  specimens. 


*^The  religion  of  gnef,  Christianity,  contains 
the  true  secret  of  man*s  pilgrimage  on  earth." 

**  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  render  works 
of  imagination  unnatural,  as  having  a  purpose." 

**  The  grief  of  our  modern  times,  in  our  social 
state  so  cold  and  so  oppressive,  is  that  which  is 
most  noble  in  man ;  and,  in  our  days,  he  who 
has  not  suffered,  cannot  have  felt  or  thought. 
But  there  was  in  antiquity  something  more  noble 
than  grief;  it  was  the  heroic  calm,  we  feeling  of 
his  power  which  could  be  developed  among  free 
institutions.  The  finest  statues  of  the  Greeks 
have  scarcely  ever  indicated  any  thing  but  re- 
pose. The  Laocoon  and  the  Niobe  are  the  only 
ones  which  represent  violent  griefs ;  but  it  is  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  of  which  they  remind  us, 
and  not  the  passions  born  in  the  human  heart.*' 

This  passage  shows  how  profoundly  her  intel- 
lect and  imagination  were  exercised  on  the  fine 
arts,  as  well  as  every  other  subject  to  which  her 
attention  was  directed.   * 

Again  she  remarked, 


*'  That  sculpture  was  the  art  of  Paganismi 
painting  was  that  of  Christianity,  and  that  there 
was  found  in  those  arts,  as  in  poetry,  the  quali- 
ties which  distingtush  ancient  and  modem  liter- 
ature." 

'^  Among  the  arts  music  alone  can  be  purely 
religious." 

Now  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  opin- 
ions contained  in  these  passages,  but  merely 
quote  them  as  characteristic,  and,  to  use  a  fash- 
ionable word,  suggestive.  .  We  shaU  find  the 
same  traits  pervading  aU  her  other  works,  and 
exhibited  on  all  the  topics  of  which  they  treat. 

She  was  fortunate  in  the  character  of  her  pa- 
rents, for  her  mother,  as  well  as  her  father,  was 
highly  intellectual  and  thoroughly  educated.  But 
her  father  seems  to  have  been  her  favorite,  and 
indeed  her  idol.  In  his  house,  she  early  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  the  most  celebrated  literary 
and  scientific  men  in  Paris,  and  cultivated  her 
remarkable  colloquial  talents. 

She  afterwards  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy, 
England,  and  during  her  exile  in  Russia  and 
Sweden,  she  appears  to  have  studied  the  litera- 
ture of  the  three  first  named  countries  with  great 
industry  and  success. 

Notwithstanding  her  religious  education,  she 
did  not  escape  the  contagion  of  the  prevalent 
scepticism.    It  was  a  time  when  many  were  in- 
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clined  to  uproot  all  old  iostitutioiu,  and  to  claM 
Chriatiaiiity  among  those  which  should  become 
obsolete.  Many  passages  in  her  works,  as  well 
as  the  positiye  declaration  of  her  friend  and  re- 
lation Madame  Necker,  show  that  her  specida- 
tive  doubts  were  removed,  if  she  did  not  become 
a  practical  belieyer.  She  often  warmly  eulogi- 
zes Christianity ;  but  it  is  in  the  somewhat  fan- 
ciful strain,  which  has  since  become  fashionable 
with  such  French  authors  as  Lamartine. 

Her  separation  from  her  first  uncongenial  hus- 
band, and  her  romantic  and  concealed  marriage 
to  her  second  are  no  evidences  of  her  matrimo- 
nial prudence ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  im- 
putations on  her  purity. 

In  spite  of  her  faults  and  eccentricities,  her 
character  and  works  deserve  study,  as  proving 
her  to  be  the  most  remarkable  literary  woman 
of  her  own,  if  not  of  any  age. 


SONNET. 

Poet !  If  on  t  stainless  fame  be  bent 
The  hope  of  thy  ambilion,  never  roam 
Afar  from  thy  own  happy  heart  and  home— ■ 
Cling  to  the  lowly  earth,  and  be  content. 
So  may  thy  name  be  heard  of  among  men. 
So  may  the  noblest  truths  by  thee  be  taught, 
The  charm  of  fancy  and  the  calm  of  thought 
Bless  the  else  fraitleas  labors  of  thy  pen. 
The  brightest  stars  are  nearest  to  the  earth, 
And  we  may  track  the  mighty  son  thro'  Hesven 
Even  by  the  slender  shadow  of  a  flower ; 
Pleasures  that  die  beneath  the  glare  of  power. 
Unto  the  poor  of  heart  are  freely  given. 
And  bloom  annoticed  'round  the  humblest  hearth. 

AOLAITS. 
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The  following,  Mr.  Editor,  is,  I  maintain  no 
exaggerated  imitation  of  the  pretensive  and  pom- 
pous style  of  a  certain  celebrated  Northern  peri- 
odical. It  always  gives  its  opinions  even  upon 
trifles,  with  the  most  solemn  seriousness.  It 
cannot  take  or  make  a  joke.  It  b  ever  literally 
in  earnest.  It  is  in  general  dull  and  dignified. 
It  abounds  in  common-place  Latin  quotations, 
and  b  the  very  repository  of  univerisal  know- 
ledge. It  knows  but  two  portions  of  the  habita- 
ble globe — namely.  Old  England  and  New  Eng- 
land. All  but  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,    Connecticut,    Vermont,     New 


Hampshire  and  Maine,  in  this  country ,it  considers 
as  '*  ouuide  barbarians.'*  It  looks  upon  talents  as 
indigenous  to  Boston  and  never  heard  of  a  great 
man.  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

I  defy  any  man,  familiar  with  this  Review,  to 
say  that  the  following  article  is  a  caricature.  It 
might  pass  for  a  **  paper"  from  its  last  number. 

Art.  V. — ^IxjiUSTaATioHS  of.thk  Pokts.  From 
PoiMogti  in  the  Life  of  little  Bitty  VidkinM. 
Draum  and  designed  6y  IT.  L*  St$pken»t  Ei^ 
grmedhy  C.  8.  Hinckley.  Philadelphia,  IS19. 
DuodecinuH-fp.  32. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  past  events,  the 
mind  is  tncontrovertibly  led  to  the  contemplation 
of  present  circumstances,  colored  as  they  may 
be,  in  the  future,  by  the  glorious  reminiscences  of 
antediluvian  deeds.  The  world  commenced  with 
the  creation  of  Adam.  He  was  the  first  man 
and  Eve  was  the  first  woman.  They  had  two 
sons,  who  were  called  Cain  and  Abel,  the  latter 
of  whom  was,  on  a  certain  occasion,  killed  by  the 
former.  The  deluge,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  a 
considerable  number  of  rolling  years,  inundated 
the  world,  so  that  the  only  persons  saved  were 
the  patriarch  Noah  and  his  family,  produced  an 
entire  change  on  the  surface  of  afiairs.  To 
Shem  and  Ham  and  Japheth  was  committed  the 
somewhat  difficult,  though  not  hopeless  task  of 
repopulating  the  Earth.  They  accordingly  set* 
tied  in  different  portions  of  this  terraqueous  globe 
and  from  them,  the  various  races,  which  now 
occupy  and  replenish  both  Hemispheres^  were 
sprung. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure,  after  the  manner  of 
each  and  every  article  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  this  Review  on  any  subject  whatsoever,  in* 
elusive  of  a  learned  Treatise  on  Rowland's  Mar 
cassar  Oil  and  the  Lectures  of  Professor  Agas« 
siz  on  Fishes,  to  trace  the  history  ef  mankind 
from  their  earliest  period  down  to  the  present 
epoch,  to  dilate  on  the  remaritable  events,  which 
have  succeeded,  link  by  Imk,  in  the  monstrous 
chain  of  being,  and  to  fructify  our  minds  on  the 
results  of  that  high  philosophy,  which  teaches 
that  there  is,  in  the  language  of  the  most  iUus- 
trious  of  British  leucograpbers,  **  a  certain  wild* 
ness  in  the  assumptions  of  manifest  folly,  which 
calm  and  dignified  reason  cannot  stoop  to  contro- 
vert." But,  however  much  we  might  desire  to 
expatiate  on  the  past,  touching  on  the  Merovin- 
gian era,  and  giving  detailed  and  elaborate  in- 
vestigations of  the  instigations  of  Alarie  to  lead 
on  his  Goths  to  desolate  the  Roman  empire,  we  • 
are  forced,  notwithstanding  the  pertinency  ef 
such  retrospective  review  to  the  topic  in  hand — 
namely,  •«  Passages  in  the  Life  of  little  Billy  Vid- 
kins" — to  pause,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  iJiresh- 
hold  of  the  temple  of  criticism,  and  exclaim  with 
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the  golden-minded  Mantnan  Bard,  *'  Ttrnpusju- 
git." 

However  we  cannot,  as  the  critics  of  a  £e- 
yiew,  publiflhed  in  the  capital  of  New  England, 
made  glorious  bj  revolutionary  reminiscences, 
forbear  to  dwell  in  this  connection,  on  that  fear- 
lees  devotion  to  patriotism,  that  ardent  love  of 
country,  which  induced  our  illustrious  forefathers 
to  pour  out  their  heart's  blood,  like  water,  on  the 
field  of  Lexington  and  the  height  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  We  point  with  pride  and  exultation  to  our 
Hancocks  and  Otises  and  Quinceys  and  elder 
Adamses,  and  all  that  congregation  of  revolu- 
tionary martyrs,  who  left  a  legacy  to  their  de- 
scendants that  will  never  be  wasted,  and  whose 
monuments  are  graven  with  epitaphs  that  can 
never  be  effaced  by  the  corroding  tooth  of  Time, 
whom  the  Augustan  poet  felicitously  denomi- 
nates edax  rerum.  From  the  day  when  Harvard 
University  first  shed  the  rays  of  learning  over 
this  land  to  the  present,  there  has  never  been  a 
period  when  the  chief  intelligence  and  learning 
and  wisdom  and  education  and  accomplishment 
and  taste  and  virtue  of  this  favored  country  did 
not  concentrate  in  and  about  Boston. 

Having  offered  to  the  calm  and  serious  con- 
templation of  our  readers  the  foregoiug  appro- 
priate reflections,  let  us  now  turn  to  *'  Billy  Vid- 
kins.**  That  there  have  been  more  recondite 
works  than  this  cannot  be  denied.  That  there 
are  few  so  full  of  fascinating  humor,  and  that 
quality  which  the  French  call  esprit,  cannot  be 
disacknowledged.  But,  before  proceeding  with 
further  comments^  let  us  proceed  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  sketch  of  this  remarkable  book. 

'*  Billy  Vidkins"  has  evidently  been  a  naughty 
boy ;  for,  on  the  very  first  page  of  his  history, 
where  his  '*  Early  Recollection*'  begins,  the  ar- 
tist has  portrayed  a  hand  as  wonderful  as  that 
which  astonished  king  Belshazzar,  holding  a  rod 
of  flagellation,  which  is  applied  it  posteriory  as 
certain  logicians  reason,  with  this  poetical  posy  : 

"  I  femeiDbery  I  remember, 
flow  my  childhood  fleeted  by." 

The  very  next  page  portrays  '*  William  newly 
breeched."  Rejoicing  thereat,  remarks  his  biog- 
rapher, he  goes  to  slide  upon  the  boards.  And 
here  we  must  observe  that  his  biographer  causes 
him  to  quote  from  Dryden, — which  supposes  a 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  English  classical 
poetry,  that  so  j  uvenile  an  individual  could  scarce- 
ly have  possessed. 

"  Tune  your  harps 
Ye  mngels,  to  that  sound ;  end  thou,  ny  heart. 
Make  room  t^  entertain  my  flowing  joy.** 

However  elated  William  might  have  been  at  the 
near  pvospectof  a  delightftd  slide  upon  the  boards, 


it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  express- 
ed himself  in  the  flowing  verses  of  the  translator 
of  Virgil  and  the  author  of  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel.  The  same  incongruity  is  continued 
through  every  page  of  these  otherwise  valuable 
memoirs;  for  the  youthful  and  truant  William  is 
not  only  made  to  quote  Shakespeare  and  Byron 
and  Coleridge  and  Middleton  and  Otway,  but 
Nat  Lee  the  mad  "poet,  and  the  Bohemian  Girl. 
We  need  not  say  to  the  intelligent  reader  that 
these  citations  betray  a  depth  and  variety  of  lite- 
rary information  that  a  mere  school-boy  like  Billy 
Vidkius  could  not  have  possessed.  Indeed,  a 
learned  Reviewer  does  not  know  half  as  much 
himself.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  show  our 
superiority  to  William's  biographer  in  one  in- 
stance. Where  on  the  4th  page  he  is  represent- 
ed as  returning  slowly  home,  with  his  flags  at 
half-mast,  which  is  a  metaphorical  setting  forth 
of  his  trowsers  being  torn,  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Nat  Loe  is  introduced  : 

'*  There  is  a  kind  of  mournful  eloquence 

In  thy  dumb  grief,  that  shames  all  clamorous  sorrow.** 

How  much  more  exquisitely  appropriate  would 
have  been  these  concluding  lines  of  a  sonnet  by 
Coleridge ! 

"  Still  on  his  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  worn. 
And  through  those  brogues  still  tattered  and  betom, 
His  hind  ward  charms  gleam  an  unearthly  white. 
Ah,  thus  through  broken  clouds  at  night*s  high  noon. 
Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orbed  harvest  moon.*' 

Passing  over  page  5,  in  which  **  William  on 
hb  way  to  the  paternal  mansion,  is  much  aston- 
ished by  the  appearance  of  a  singular  vision,**  as 
utteriy  unworthy  of  the  genius  both  of  the  author 
and  designer,  we  come  to  page  6,  where  **  doubt- 
ing the  reception  he  may  meet  with,  William 
concludes  to  reconnoitre.*'  William's  head  is 
pictured  as  looking  ruefully  over  the  gate,  through 
which  he  must  pass  on  his  ^ay  to  the  paternal 
mansion,  and  his  lips  are  conjectured  to  exclaim 
tremblingly, 

**  Let  OS  aorrey  the  Tantage  of  the  grornid." 

Riduard  III. 

In  the  very  next  pictorial  illustration,  Billy  Vid- 
kins  encounters  his  enraged  sire.  Fearful  con- 
juncture !  Well  may  he  sink  into  his  nether  in- 
teguments and  look  astonished,  when  approach- 
ed by  his  buriy  progenitor,  Solomon's  own  disci- 
ple, rod  in  hand.  Well  may  he  exclaim  with 
Hamlet, 

*<  My  father's  spirit  in  arms !    All  is  not  well ; 

I  doubt  some  fool  play :  would  the  night  were  come  1 

Till  then,  sii  still,  my  soul  !** 

By  this  time  we  trust  that  the  reader  has  be- 
come deeply  interestod  in  the  thrilling  adventures 
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of  William  Vidkiiu,  who,  having  played  truant 
and  badly  rent  those  garments,  with  which  the  cel- 
ebrated John  went  to  bed,  together  with  one 
stocking,  exhibits  a  fresh  example  of  how  facile 
it  is  to  take  the  down- hill  to  wickedness,  and  how 
very  difficult  to  climb  back  again  to  the  summit 
of  good  behaviour. 

'*  Facilis  est  descensus  Averni. 
Sed  revocare  gradum ;  soperasque  evadere  ad  auras 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." 

Wt  quote  from  memory.  After  receiving  due  cor- 
rection, Billy  at  length,  like  the  conscience-strick- 
en Duke  of  Gloster,  betakes  him  to  his  couch. 
He  is  made  to  exclaim,  with  Lady  Macbeth,  for 
that  he  really  did  so  the  most  credulous  will  re- 
fuse to  believe — 

"  Wash  yoer  bands. 
Put  on  your  night-gown  ;  look  not  so  pale. 
To  bed — ^to  bed  ;  what's  done  cannot  be  undone ; 
To  bed  !  To  bed  !** 

We  hurry  over  the  ensuing  three  pages  of  this 
admirable  work,  in  which  William,  with  singular 
force  and  elegance,  is  represented,  first  as  dream- 
ing, second  as  donning  his  brogues,  third  as  re- 
ceiving an  unexpected  ablution  from  a  hydrant. 
The  fourteenth  page  exhibits  our  charming  hero 
mounted  magnificently  on  the  dorsal  portion  of 
a  female  swine,  who  is  followed  screamingly  by 
her  astonished  ofibpring. 

"  Away  away !  my  breath  was  gone, 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on; 
'Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day 
And  on  be  foamed— away  1  away !" 

3f<iztppti» 

But  suddenly,  •*  swift  as  the  flash,"  William's 
porcine  female  courser  with  her  **  nine  farrow" 
disappear,  having  tumbled  their  rider  in  the  mud 
to  wonder  with  Macbeth, 

'*  Whither  are  they  ranished  7 
Into  the  air;  and  what  seem*d  corporal  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.  Would  they  bad  staid !" 

It  is  not  for  us  to  linger  over  the  ensuing  scene. 
It  is  too  painful.  The  elder  Vtdkins  seizes  the 
younger  by  a  peculiar  part  of  his  garments  and 
compels  him  to  practise  the  art  of  walking,  in 
vogue  among  the  inhabitants  of  sunny  Spain — 
or,  in  plainer  words,  to  walk  Spanish. 

William  next  enters  heels  over  head  into  the 
sugar  business,  by  tumbling  into  an  empty  hogs- 
head. After  getting  out  of  that,  he  prepares  to 
Uck  lasses  from  another  hogshead,  but  the  lasses 
licked  him — that  is,  two  damsels,  one  of  whom 
is  colored,  (there  are  no  black  persons  in  Massa- 
chusetts,) approached  and  drove  away  our  hero 
with  sticks.  After  amusing  himself  with  the  in- 
tellectual game  of  leap-frog,  Billy,  in  consequence 
of  the  early  development  of  genius,  is  taken  to 


school,  where,  being  by  chance  seated  on  the 
same  bench  with  one  Mr.  Muffin,  he  incontinent- 
ly commences  to  instruct  that  young  gentleman 
in  the  recondite  art  of  making  scratch-cradles. 
But  our  hero  is  suddenly  and  rudely  compelled 
to  leave  his  cradle  and  think  of  his  latter  end — 
where  the  incensed  pedagogue  bestows  certain 
smart  blows.  In  subsequently  recounting  this 
rude  attack,  the  accomplished  Vidkins  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  quoted  from  ^^-The  Revenge" — 

"One  day,  may  that  returning  day  be  night; 
For  something  or  for  nothing  in  his  pride, 
He  struck  me.'* 

Yet  the  victim  did  not  long  defer  retaliation ;  for 
no  sooner  did  the  pedagogue  repose  briefly  from 
his  cares,  by  indulging  in  slumber,  than  William 
began  shooting  him  in  the  face  by  a  pop-gun  ap- 
plied to  the  mouth.  This  was  certainly  an  un- 
gentlemanly  procedure,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
exasperated  pedagogue  himself, 

(Ne  tantis  animis  celestibus  irm !) 

who  took  the  mean  vengeance  of  chastising  hia 
spirited  pupil — ^the  latter  rejoining  with  furious 
bravery — 

*'  Slsve  do  thine  office ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !     Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants !    Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike--and  but  once  !*' 

The  interest  of  this  delightful  narrative  contin- 
ues to  increase,  and  culminates  towards  the  con- 
clusion. How  forcible  and  impressive  is  that  pas- 
sage, illustrated  by  that  picture,  where  Vidkins 
makes  an  experiment  with  a  crooked  pin !  The 
scene  is  deeply  dramatic.  Mr.  Muffin  has  scarcely 
risen  from  his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  treacherous 
friend,  when  the  latter  placed  a  crooked  pin,  with 
the  point  upwards,  on  the  very  spot  upon  which 
Mr.  Muffin  was  about  to  sit  again.  To  this  pic- 
ture there  is  appended  no  quotation  from  any  au- 
thor— only  a  stage  direction  from  the  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream — "  Enter  Bottom."  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  meaning  of  this,  and 
it  seems  open  to  fundamental  objections. 

*^  With  pathless  wound  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 
Was  there  some  magic  in  the  elfin^s  dart  T 
Or  did  he  strike  my  heart  with  wizard  lance  T 
For  straight  so  fair  a  form  did  upwards  start'* 

Coleridge. 

Through  perilous  ventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes did  the  redoubtable  Billy  Vidkins  pursue 
his  way — now  horsed  upon  the  back  of  Mr.  Muf- 
fin to  receive  more  castigation,  now  perched  upon 
the  dunce's  stool  with  an  enormous  pointed  pa- 
per cap  on  his  caput.  At  length,  slowly,  but 
surely,  the  day  for  vengeance  came — ^for  ven- 
geance on  Mr.  Muffin,  who,  being  like  himself, 
about  seven  years  of  age,  might  he  considered 
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as  one  of  hu  size,  weight  and  metal.  In  the 
hftppy  language  of  hia  biographer,  **  William  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  a  small  fight,  at  the  same 
time  reqnesting,  as  a  particular  favor,  the  remo- 
Tml  of  that  chip  from  his  head,"  and  yociferating 
with  hump-backed  Richard, 

*'  Of  one  or  both  of  aa  the  time  ie  oome !" 

As  when  two  puppy-dogs  of  minute  dimensions 
encounter  accidentally  in  street  or  door-yard, 
they  first  stare  fiercely  at  one  another,  curl  more 
tightly  upwards  ^heir  tails,  display  their  dental 
ivory,  snarl,  snap,  walk  in  circles  and  approach 
8tdeways,  till  both  eager  for  the  fray  and  neither 
daring  to  begin,  one  rubs  himself  against  the 
other  and  thus  they  both  rush  together  in  fero- 
cious rage,  they  fight,  they  tumble,  they  yelp, 
they  raise  a  dust, — so  at  it  tumultuously  went 
these  two  small  chaps,  whose  anxious  mothers, 
alas!  little  dreamed  of  the  fearful  contest  in 
which  their  darlings  were  engaged.  But  Vid- 
Idna  was  victor  and  to  him  be  assigned  the  lau- 
rel. *'  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat"  Then,  mourn- 
ful to  relate,  our  hero  was  summarily  dismissed 
from  school,  and  received  his  diploma  in  the 
shape  of  a  kick  from  his  tutor,  which  sent  him 
flying  down  the  stairs.  *^  Last  scene  of  all  which 
ends  this  strange,  eventful  history,"  is  Billy  Vid- 
kins  pensively  seated  on  a  two-bar  gate,  proba- 
bly ruminating  on  the  issue  of  his  eventful  ca- 
reer. 

We  have  thus  fulfilled  the  to  us  grateful  task 
of  reviewing  this  inimitable  narrative.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  read- 
ers with  the  assurance  that  there  are  few  things 
in  the  history  of  past  or  present  times  which 
awake  more  vivid  emotions,  or  which  impress 
the  understanding  with  the  exquisite  felicity  and 
elevated  truth  of  that  elegant  adage  of  the  an- 
cients, 

"  Tempora  mtitantwr  not  ei  mulamur  in  Oii»J* 


SONNET.— FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Doris,  who  knows  I  ape  the  poet*8  trade. 
Of  me  a  vonnet  asks,  but  I  despair, 
Fourteen  long  lines !  and  they  most  come  from  where  T 

Four,  notwithstanding,  are  already  made  : 

That  rhymes  I  could  not  find  I  was  afraid, 
Bat  in  proceeding  one  will  meet  his  share, 
And  then  the  quatrains  need  but  little  care, 

But  now  the  three*lined  tercets  I  most  braid ; 

At  random  I  begin,  and  much  mistaken 
Am  I,  if  aid  the  Muses  do  not  lend. 
Since  of  the  firat,  here  is  so  soon  the  end. 

I  now  essay  the  next ;  oh  joy  awaken ! 
Of  the  asked  lines,  behold  the  thirteenth  one, 
Count  if  there  are  fourteen,  yes,  it  is  done.  L. 


VARIETIES  OF  fflSTORY. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land after  his  last  and  disastrous  expedition  to 
Guiana,  was  arrested  by  the  orders  of  King 
James  and  re-committed  to  the  Tower,  from 
which  he  was  only  released  by  the  axe  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner. In  the  Harleian  Miscellany  there  is 
an  account  of  "  The  Demeanor  and  Carriage" 
of  Sir  Walter  about  the  time  of  his  arrest,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : — '*  for 
soon  after  his  coming  to  Plymouth,  before  he 
was  under  guard,  he  dealt  with  the  owner  of  a 
French  barque,  pretending  it  was  for  a  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  his,  to'  make  ready  his  barque 
for  a  passage,  and  offered  him  twelve  crowns  for 
his  pains.  And  one  night  he  went  in  a  little  boat 
to  have  seen  the  barque  that  should  have  trans- 
ported him,  but  the  night  being  very  dark  he 
missed  of  the  barque  and  came  back  again,  noth- 
ing done."    •     •     »     • 

"  Upon  Saturday  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley  and  Ma- 
noury  weut  to  lie  at  Master  Drake*s,  where  the 
letters  of  commission  from  the  privy  councU 
were  brought  unto  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley  by  one 
of  his  majesty's  messengers,  which  caused  a  sud- 
den departure  with  much  more  haste  than  was 
expected  before,  and  the  countenance  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  was  much  changed  after  Sir  Lewis 
Stukeley  had  shewed  his  commission ;  for  Ma- 
noury  saw  him  from  the  stair-head,  he  being 
alone  in  his  chamber,  the  door  standing  half- 
open,  how  he  stamped  with  his  feet  and  pulled 
himself  by  the  hair,  swearing  in  these  words — 
*  6od*s  wounds  is  it  possible  my  fortune  should 
return  upon  me  thus  again?'  From  Master 
Drake's  they  went  on  their  journey  to  the  house 
of  Master  Horsey,  distant  from  thence  four  miles 
or  thereabouts."  *  *  Sir  Walter,  it  is  mention- 
ed, was  accompanied  at  this  time  by  an  old  do- 
mestic, called  Captain  King.  "  After  dinner,  it 
being  Sunday,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  departed  from 
Master  Horsey's  house  and  went  to  Sherburne ; 
when  he  came  within  view  thereof,  turning  to 
Manoury  and  shewing  him  the  place  and  the 
territory  about  it,  he  said  unto  him  sighing  that 
all  that  was  his  and  that  the  king  had  unjustly 
taken  it  from  him — ^he  and  Stukeley."  This 
Stukeley  was  he  to  whom  the  infant  son  of  Po- 
cahontas was  at  first  entrusted. 


[From  the  Scots  Magasine,  Vol.  34,  p.  512.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  James  Wilder,  of 
the  Diligence  hrig,  dated  at  Jamestoumy  in  Fir* 
gtnto,  August  19, 1772. 

**  In  the  month  of  March  last  a  scheme  wis 
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proposed  by  some  mercbantB  and  other  gentle- 
men  of  this  place,  to  fit  out  a  vessel  in  order  to 
attempt  the  long-wished-for  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage.  It  was  soon  brought  to 
perfection,  and  a  fine  large  brig  was  bought, 
called  the  Diligence.  Every  thing  necessary  be- 
ing put  on  board,  and  well  manned,  the  com- 
mand of  her  was  given  to  me.  Accordingly  on 
the  4th  of  April  we  sailed  on  our  intended  voy- 
age, and  on  the  29th  entered  Hudson's  Bay. 
We  sailed  up  as  far  as  Churchill  river,  where 
we  took  on  board  some  brandy  and  tobacco. 

**  On  the  5th  of  May  I  saw  a  head-land  bear- 
ing N.  W.  by  N.  in  the  latitude  of  63  deg.  20  m. 
I  made  a  trial  of  the  tides  and  found  them  to  run 
two  miles  an  hour,  close  in  with  the  land,  which 
I  believe  was  the  Hood.  On  the  10th  day  we 
sailed  through  much  ice,  and  were  obliged  to 
grapple  with  a  piece  ;  however,  at  last  we  were 
totally  jammed  up,  and  the  wind  setting  right 
upon  us,  we  were  in  much  danger  of  being  drove 
on  shore ;  but  at  last  it  grew  calm,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  course  with  much  difficulty  till  we 
made  Cape  Dobbs,  when  we  entered  Wager 
river.  Here  we  sailed  for  four  days  till  we  made 
Cape  Hope ;  and  the  river  here  being  very  clear 
of  ice,  and  a  strong  current  setting  in,  we  were  all 
in  hopes  that  we  were  now  in  the  desired  pas- 
sage. But  after  bearing  to  the  N.  and  the  W. 
for  two  days  longer,  we  fouud  to  our  disappoint- 
ment that  we  were  in  a  spacious  bay,  as  we  could 
find  neither  ebb  nor  flood,  and  very  deep  water 
all  along  the  shore. 

"  We  now  imagined  that  we  had  overshot  the 
Btreight ;  but  after  seven  days*  fruitless  efforts  to 
find  it  out,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise, sensible  that  there  is  a  passage  by  the 
increase  of  the  tides ;  but  it  is  in  my  opinion  al- 
most always  frozen  up,  generally  impassable. 
Pursuant  to  the  above  resolution  we  set  sail  for 
Churchill  again,  where  we  arrived  on  the  16th 
of  June ;  and  taking  some  necessaries  on  board 
we  set  off  on  our  return,  and  after  encountering 
many  difficulties  arrived  safe  here  on  the  29th  of 
July,  having  sailed  as  high  as  69  deg.  11  min.'* 


JExiractfrom  a  MS.  genealogy  of  the  Woodmnu 
and  ike  Fenables  of  Virginia. 

"William  Venables  de  Vennen  assumed  this 
name  from  the  town  or  district  of  Vennen  in 
Normandy  where  he  was  sole  proprietor  in  1052. 
Richard  de  Vennen,  his  eldest  son,  came  with 
William  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and  had 
great  possessions,  from  whom  descended  George 
Venables,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Vennen,  (?) 
born  9th  Feby.,  1709,  and  created  a  peer  2d 


May  1792,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Vennen  of  Kim* 
doBston  in  Cheshire.  From  the  same  family  is 
deseended  Abraham  Venable,  who  came  from 
England  into  Virginia,  and  married  the  widow 

of  John  Nix  and  daughter  of who  left  iesye 

one  son  Abraham,  who  was  bom  522d  March* 
1700,  (O.  8.)  died  16th  Deer.  1768.  This  Abra- 
ham, son  of  Abraham,  married  Martha  Davie 
bom  14th  July  1702,  married  1723  daughter  of 
Obadiah  Davis  of  Hanover  County,  (died  1765,) 
and  moved  and  resided  in  Louisa  on  Pamunkey 
river.  The  name  being  originally  French,  and 
as  the  final  *  S*  is  not  sounded  in  that  language* 
his  father — the  first  Abraham,  dropped  the  '  S' 
from  his  name  when  he  came  to  Virginia,  as  it 
is  presumed,  to  adapt  it  to  the  English  pronun- 
ciation."   •    •    • 

**  John  Woodson  from  Dorsetshire,  his  wife 
from  Devonshire,  came  into  Virginia  with  Sir 
John  Harvey,  as  Surgeon  to  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, in  the  year  1625.  Had  sons  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia, Robert  and  John.** 


The  monument  erected  in  Westminster  Abbe j 
in  honor  of  M^or  Andr^  is  a  Sarcophagus,  ele- 
vated on  a  pedestal,  upon  a  panel  of  which  is 
engraved  the  following  inscription* 

SACRED 

to  the  memory  of 

Major  Johh  Andre 

who  was  raised  by  his  merit  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life  to  the  rank  of  Adjutant  general  of  the 

British  forces  in  America,  and 
employed  in  an  important  but  hazardons  enter- 
prise, fell  a  sacrifice  to  zeal  for  his  King 
and  Country  on  the  2d  of  Octob.  1780, 
aged  29  universally  beloved  and  es- 
teemed by  the  army  in  which  he 
served  and  lamented  even 
by  his  foes. 
His  Gracious  Sovereign  King  George  III  has 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected. 

On  the  front  of  the  Sarcophagus,  Greneral 
Washington  is  represented  in  his  tent  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  had  received  the  report  of  the 
Court-Martial  held  on  Mi^r  Andrd,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  the  Brit- 
ish army  with  a  letter  for  the  General  proposing 
to  treat  with  him  for  the  Miyor's  life.  But  the 
fatal  sentence  being  already  passed,  the  flag  was 
sent  back,  without  the  hoped-for  clemency  in 
his  favor. 


"  While  we  were  at  Rome,  we  were  acquaint- 
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ed  with  the  Earl  of  HandngtoB,  and  hi«  nephew, 
who  has  since  difldngoished  himaelf  in  America* 
wider  die  tide  of  Lord  Rawdon,  and  ia  certainly 
amoDg  die  most  promising  officers  in  die  British 
army.  Mr.  laard  and  myself  were  too  sealoos 
not  to  encounter  the  British  peer  in  defence  of 
our  country.  He  argued  like  a  gendeman,  but, 
I  thought,  not  with  much  ingenuity.  Lord  Raw- 
don  never  disclosed  his  sentiments." — Mpaotrs 
and  Ccrrt§poHdemce  of  Arthur  Lu. 


Arthur  Lee,  together  with  Silas  Deane  and 
Dr.  Franklin,  American  Commissioners  atParis, 
visited  Voltaire  during  his  last  illness.  As  they 
entered  the  room  he  raised  himself  feebly  up  in 
his  bed,  and  in  a  momentary  glow  of  enthusiasm 
repeated  some  beautiful  lines  from  Thomson's 
Ode  to  Liberty^ 

■*  O  Liberty,  thou  Goddess  et er  bright,**  dec. 


Johannes  Von  Miiller,  a  celebrated  German 
Hieterian,  bom  1752,  at  Schaffhansen, — visiting 
Geneva  became  there  an  inmate  in  the  house 
Francis  Kinloch  of  Kensington,  South  Carolina. 
In  the  society  of  this  young  gendeman,  with 
whom  and  with  whose  relations  in  England  he 
formed  a  lasting  friendship,  he  passed  what  he 
always  regarded  as  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life.  In  1776,  when  Mr.  Kinloch  returned  to 
America,  MaUer  became  an  inmate  in  the  house 
af  Bonnet,  the  celebrated  naturalist.  In  1804, 
paasing  through  Geneva,  Mailer  saw,  for  the  last 
time,  his  friend  Kinloch. — Afrs.  Aimtin''s  €krman 
Proot  Writert.  pp  802-3. 

This  Francis  Kinloch  was  the  author  of  a  vol- 
ume of  Letters  written  from  Switzeriand,  and 
addressed,  it  is  said,  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Nelson  of  Belvoir,  Albemarle,  Virginia. 

C.  C. 


ENIGMA, 

BT    CANNING. 

There  ie  a  noes  of  plural  namber, 
Foe  to  sleep  and  qaiet  slamber; 
Now,  ukj  oUier  noun  yoa  take. 
By  adding  «  you  pinral  make : 
Bat  if  aa  tf  you  add  to  this. 
Strange  is  the  metamorphosis — 
Plural  is  plural  now  no  laore, 
And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before. 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 
Our  hearts  in  houra  of  grief, 
The  silrer  links  that  lengthen 
Joy*s  Tisits  when  most  brief." 

Benutrd  Barton. 


James  Selden  was  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the 
old  school ;  and  about  the  year  1790,  the  period 
at  which  this  story  commences,  this  class  was 
so  nnmeroos  as  to  give  a  distinctive  tone  to  so- 
ciety ;  for  thongh  emancipated  from  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  the  spirit  of  her  institutions 
still  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  habits, 
prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  Virginians.  The 
democratic  leaven  was  infused  into  the  mass,  but 
the  changes  which  it  has  since  effected  were 
gradual. 

Mr.  Selden  had  inherited  Sherwood,  the  family 
mansion,  and  a  large  landed  estate  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  though  he  indulged  in  the  profuse  hos- 
pitality which  was  so  distinguishing  a  character- 
istic in  eastern  Virginia,  his  active  habits,  and 
systematic  method  of  managing  his  affairs,  had 
preserved  him  from  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments so  common  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  his 
grade  in  society.'  He  had  aided  the  cause  of  his 
country  in  the  revolutionary  war,  by  personal 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  and  he  would  have  re- 
sented nothing  more  warmly  than  an  attack  upon 
the  genuine  republicanism  of  his  principles,  yet 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  unconsciously  re- 
tained many  of  the  aristocratic  habits  and  feel- 
ings, in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  had 
married  early  in  life  a  lady  to  whom  both  nature 
and  fortune  had  been  more  than  reasonably  kind, 
though,  to  do  him  justice,  wealth  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  in  determining  his  choice.  Her 
family  belonged  to  the  class  which  was  once  de- 
nominated the  **  grandees  of  Virginia,*'  and  this 
circumstance  was  certainly  one  of  the  causes 
which  first  attracted  James  Selden's  attention 
towards  her  as  a  suitable  match.  This  atten* 
don  was  soon  changed  into  admiration,  and  ad- 
miration into  love,  by  an  unusual  degree  of  per- 
sonal beauty,  unaffected  manners,  liveliness  and 
originality  of  mind,  and  an  almost  unequalled 
sweetness  of  temper,  a  quality  which  Mr.  Sel- 
den esteemed  more  highly  in  a  woman,  than  all 
the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  wisdom  of  the  seven 
sages  united. 

Mental  accomplishments  and  intellectual  su- 
periority, in  women,  were  so  far  from  being  held 
in  high  estimation  at  that  time,  that  literary  pur- 
suits, or  aven  the  habits  of  inquiry  and  free  die- 
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cuMion,  80  natural  to  all  whose  imaginations  are 
lively,  or  whose  reasoning  faculties  are  acute, 
were  thought  to  savor  of  self-conceit  or  pedantry, 
or  worst  of  all,  to  he  somewhat  masculine.  The 
mimosa  tree  is  not  more  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
than  the  daughters  of  Virginia  were  to  the  slight- 
est reflection  on  their  feminine  delicacy,  and  the 
idea  of  being  masculine  was  sufficiently  formi- 
dable to  frighten  them  from  pursuing  investiga- 
tions to  which  few  persons  devote  themselves 
without  some  external  stimulus.  The  ways  of 
knowledge,  as  has  been  said  of  those  of  virtue, 
"  are  puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  in  error;*' 
few  have  the  inclination  or  vigor  to  pursue  them 
unaided  and  alone,  fewer  still  when  the  frown  of 
discouragement  and  the  whisper  of  derision  meet 
them  at  every  step  of  the  rugged  path  which  they 
are  endeavoring  to  explore. 

Good  sense,  strength  of  mind,  and  liveliness  of 
fancy,  must  manifest  their  beneficial  and  agreea- 
ble influence  in  all  states  of  society,  however  re- 
stricted may  be  their  sphere,  or  to  whatever  de- 
gree they  may  be  unacknowledged  by  those  who 
feel  their  effects. 

Mr.  Selden  could  not  help  perceiving  the  com- 
fort and  simple  elegance  of  Mrs.  Selden's  house- 
hold arrangements,  the  affectionate  respect  with 
which  his  servants  treated  their  mistress,  the 
high  estimation  and  kindness  with  which  his 
neighbors  regarded  his  wife,  the  affable  dispo- 
sitions of  his  children,  and  the  willing  obedi- 
ence they  rendered  their  mother.  He  deemed 
himself  particularly  fortunate  in  his  choice,  and 
thought  in  hb  heart  that  Mrs.  Selden  was  the 
finest  woman  in  all  the  country ;  but  he  would 
never  once  have  dreamed  of  talking  to  her  su- 
perior mind,  or  of  attributing  the  happy  results 
of  her  energies  to  the  native  superiority  of  intel- 
lect, which  had  aided  the  kindly  feelings  of  her 
heart,  in  so  well  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her  so- 
cial and  domestic  relations. 

Mr.  Selden*s  ample  fortune,  and  his  wife's  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  her  affairs,  left  her  many 
hours  of  leisure,  which  would  have  hung  very 
heavily  on  her  hands  but  for  her  love  of  reading. 
She  read,  however,  rather  for  concealment  than 
display,  for  she  was  so  well  aware  of  the  preju- 
dices of  the  state  of  society  in  which  she  lived, 
that  she  never  alluded,  even  in  conversation  with 
her  husband,  to  various  subjects,  which  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  natural  to  so  active  and  inquiring 
a  mind,  had  led  her  to  investigate ;  indeed,  she 
actually  blushed  when  Mr.  Selden  one  day  sur- 
prised her  in  reading,  '*  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing." 

Her  confusion  was  increased  when  Mr.  Sel- 
den said,  with  a  good  humored  laugh,  "  Why, 
Mary,  when  did  you  turn  metaphysician?  I 
should  sooner  have  expected  to  find  you  knitting 


a  stocking,  or  teaching  little  Arthur  his  alpha- 
bet." 

Mrs.  Selden  tried  to  smile  as  she  replied,  *' Idle- 
ness, you  know,  is  the  mother  of  mischief;  hav- 
ing finished  all  my  household  duties,  I  found  time 
hang  heavy  on  my  hands.'^ 

"  You  have  chosen  rather  an  unsuitable  book 
for  recreation.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  read 
the  history  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  than  a  book 
on  metaphysics,  at  any  time:  such  works  only 
puzzle  the  brain  and  lead  to  infidelity." 

Mrs.  Selden  could  not  agree  with  herhusbandy 
but  she  never  argued  with  him,  except  in  cases 
of  the  most  absolute  necessity :  though  he  was 
good-humored  and  fond  of  her,  yet  he  did  not 
like  being  vanquished  by  any  woman  in  an  argu* 
ment,  and  when  that  woman  was  his  wife,  it 
warred  against  the  supremacy  of  intellect,  to 
which  he  considered  himself  as  having  a  pre- 
scriptive right  both  as  a  man  and  a  husband. 
Her  affection  and  tact  enabled  her  at  once  to 
perceive  this  feeling,  and  to  avoid  exciting  it, 
her  deference  for  his  judgment  was  so  great,  and 
her  estimate  of  his  intellectual  powers  so  far  be- 
yond its  just  standard,  that  she  often  yielded  to 
l\im  on  subjects  which  her  own  superior  under- 
standing, had  it  been  unbiassed,  would  have  de- 
cided very  differently.  It  is  well  known,  that 
women  are  prone  to  carry  their  heads  in  their 
hearts.  Strong  as  Mrs.  Selden's  mind  was,  her 
affections  were  stronger  still,  and  the  medium 
through  which  she  viewed  her  husband  was  too 
deeply  colored  by  partiality  to  reflect  a  true  image- 
As  Mrs.  Selden's  family  increased,  her  anxie- 
ties for  her  children  became  more  lively.  The 
family  consisted  of  three  boys  and  two  girls,  and 
ajs  these  children  advanced  in  age,  Mrs.  Selden 
became  every  day  more  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  their  receiving  a  high  degree  of  men- 
tal culture.  Mr.  Selden  could  not  be  roused  into 
any  thing  like  active  interest  on  the  subject,  be- 
yond providing  them  with  a  teacher,  as  soon  as 
they  were  old  enough  to  make  it  necessary. 
Whether  this  teacher  was  qualified  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  responsible  and  difficult  office,  Mr. 
Selden  did  not  attempt  to  ascertain,  but  took  it 
for  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mon acquaintance,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  by  offering  an  unusually  liberal 
salary,  and  consenting  to  be  bored  for  the  good 
of  his  children,  by  receiving  a  disagreeable  in- 
mate in  his  house ;  for  disagreeable  manners  he 
conceived  to  be  the  universal  characteristic  of 
schoolmasters. 

Mrs.  Selden  soon  perceived  with  disappoint- 
ment how  very  little  the  minds  of  her  children 
were  opened,  or  stimulated  to  investigation  by 
the  common  routine  of  school  lessons,  given  by 
a  teacher,  who  considered  that  he  had  fully  per- 
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formed  his  duties  in  demanding  a  correct  recita- 
tion of  tasks.  She  set  herself  to  work  now  earn- 
estly in  the  arduous  task  of  self-education,  and 
in  her  endeavors  to  supply  to  her  children  the 
deficiences  of  their  teacher,  she  found  as  much 
improYement  as  themselves.  In  defiance,  how- 
ever, of  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  naturally 
eqnal  in  intellect,  and  that  the  difference  amongst 
them  arise  solely  from  circumstances,  the  same 
seed,  sown  by  the  same  hand,  will  bear  fruit  differ- 
ing greatly  both  in  quality  and  abundance,  when 
sown  on  different  soils.  The  children  manifested 
very  different  dispositions  and  capacities  as  their 
characters  and  understandings  were  developed 
by  time ;  and  Mrs.  Selden  perceived  the  effect  of 
her  instructions  and  efforts  for  their  improvement 
more  plainly  in  the  mind  and  character  of  her 
eldest  son  Charles,  than  in  any  of  her  other  chil- 
dren. His  mind  was  not  more  inquiring,  his 
memory  not  more  retentive,  than  those  of  his 
second  brother,  Reginald,  but  he  was  more  earn- 
est in  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and 
more  distinguished  for  taste  on  all  literary  sub- 
jects, a  quality  of  mind,  which  so  nearly  resem- 
bles what  is  called  tact  in  conduct,  that  they  are 
often  found  united. 

The  youngest  son,  Arthur,  was  entirely  differ- 
ent in  his  turn  of  mind  from  either  of  his  broth- 
ers, his  quickness  of  observation  and  restless  ex- 
uberance of  spirits,  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
chain  his  mind  down  to  the  application  necessa- 
ry to  ensure  success  in  study.  Whilst  his  eye 
wandered  in  apparent  vacancy  over  the  tenses  of 
a  Latin  verb,  his  thoughts  roamed  careless  and 
free  over  hill  and  dale, — he  remembered  the  shadi- 
est spots  where  the  brightest  wild  flowers  grew, — 
he  thought  of  the  birds-nests  he  had  found, — of 
the  hare  hunts  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, — 
of  the  streams  in  which  he  had  been  fishing, — 
and  as  the  bright,  gay  images  drawn  fresh  from 
nature  arose  in  his  mind,  forgot  that  he  held  a 
book  in  his  hand,  until  roused  by  a  kind  remon- 
strance whispered  in  his  ear  by  Charles,  or  by 
an  angry  reproof  from  his  teacher,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Arthur  though  kind  and  good-humored,  was 
quick  and  fiery  in  his  temper,  and  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  father  a  contempt  for  schoolmasters, 
as  he  called  them,  though  Mr.  Selden  thought  he 
had  concealed  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  with 
the  most  exemplary  prudence  from  his  children. 
A  reproof  from  Mr.  Jo)^]son,  only  hardened  Ar- 
thur into  contemptuous  resistance,  and  if  he  sub- 
mitted to  punishment,  it  was  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  shew  that  he  set  it  at  defiance,  and  that 
respect  for  his  teacher  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
fluence in  producing  submission. 

The  two  girls,  one  of  whom  was  older,  the 
other  younger  than  Arthur,  were  docile,  sensible 
and  unaffected,  but  differing  greatly  in  dbposi- 


tion  and  personal  attractions.  Virginia,  the 
youngest,  was  lovely  as  a  poefs  dream,  her  fair 
hair  floated  in  soft  curls  over  her  graceful  and 
snowy  neck,  and  the  varying  expression  of  an 
eye  blue  as  an  Italian  sky,  and  shaded  by  long 
dark  eyelashes,  the  changing  hues  of  her  trans- 
parent complexion,  now  deepening  into  the  bril- 
liant tints  of  the  rose,  now  fading  to  the  faintest 
flush  of  pink,  redeemed  her  beauty  from  the  in- 
sipidity which  is  often  found  in  blondes.  Mar- 
garet was,  at  first  sight,  always  considered  plain, 
even  her  most  partial  friends  never  spoke  of  her 
as  being  pretty,  but  her  good-humored  and  open 
counten^ce,  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  and 
a  laugh  clear  and  musical,  whose  merry  peals 
seemed  to  ring  from  her  heart  and  which  was 
irresistibly  contagious,  prepossessed  strangers  in 
her  favor. 

Many  natural  gifts  may  be  possessed  uncon- 
sciously by  those  who  are  endowed  with  them, 
but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  uncomjoion  per- 
sonal beauty  can  be  one  of  the  number.  The 
beauty  of  coloring,  of  symmetry,  of  sweet  ex- 
pression, can  be  immediately  perceived  by  all, 
and  excites  the  involuntary  admiration  and  de- 
light of  every  beholder.  The  fondness  which 
very  beautiful  children  excite,  even  in  harsh  and 
rugged  natures,  would  appear  to  the  superficial 
observer  to  mark  them  as  the  peculiar  favorites 
of  nature,  but  nature  is  a  more  impartial  mother 
than  she  appears,  and  this  very  fondness  and  ad- 
miration generally  fosters  vanity* and  affectation, 
which  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  personal 
beauty. 

Virginia  often  heard  praises  of  her  beauty,  ad- 
dressed by  the  servants  to  herself,  when  her 
mother  was  out  of  hearing,  and  sometimes  heard 
the  asides  of  her  father  addressed  to  Mrs.  Sel- 
den, in  commendation  of  her  appearance.  These 
produced  a  degree  of  self-complacency  in  the 
heart  of  Virginia,  which  was  only  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  vanity,  by  the  judicious 
conduct  of  her  mother.  Mrs.  Selden  showed 
her  plainly  that  she  did  not  value  her  at  all  more 
highly,  or  love  her  the  better,  for  the  sake  of  her 
beauty,  but  considered  it  as  a  mere  accidental 
circumstance,  for  which  she  could  claim  no  merit 
and  which  gave  her  no  real  superiority  over  those 
who  were  not  similarly  endowed.  This  con- 
duct had  not  only  the  effect  of  stifling  vanity  in 
the  bosom  of  Virginia,  but  it  likewise  checked 
the  growth  of  envy  in  the  heart  of  Margaret. 
When  Margaret  heard  sallies  from  Virginia  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  and  applause  by  visiters, 
and  especially  by  her  father,  which  from  herself 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  a  pang  of  morti- 
fication would  sometimes  be  felt,  but  she  was  re- 
assured, and  her  self-estimation  restored  when- 
ever she  returned  to  her  mother,  for  children  are 
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often  very  clear-sighted  u  to  the  feelings  of  those 
ftround  them,  and  she  always  pereeiTed  that  Mrs. 
Seklen  listened  to  her  with  quite  as  much  inter- 
est as  she  did  to  Virginia,  and  was  equally  ready 
to  encourage  or  applaud  her  efforts.  Her  mother 
was,  in  her  eyes,  the  first  of  human  heings,  and 
it  removed  the  humiliating  sense  of  inferiority, 
that  want  of  personal  beauty  is  apt  to  excite  in 
children,  when  placed  in  continual  contact  with 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  this  gift,  to  per- 
ceive she  was  regarded  by  Mrs.  Selden  with  quite 
as  much  love  and  esteem  as  Virginia.  It  was 
well  for  Margaret  this  counteracting  influence 
existed,  otherwise  the  too  evident  partiality  of 
Mr.  Selden  towards  Virginia,  would  have  pro- 
duced very  injurious  effects  upon  her  character. 

As  the  boys  grew  old  enough  they  were  sent 
to  William  and  Mary  College,  where  Charles 
and  Reginald  made  unusual  proficiency  in  their 
classes,  but  Arthur*s  abhorrence  of  his  classical 
and  mathematical  studies  was  not  lessened  by 
the  lapse  of  time ;  he  won  no  academical  hon- 
ors, and  scarcely  acquitted  himself  with  credit. 
He  was,  however,  a  general  favorite  with  all 
his  young  companions,  for  his  good  humor,  his 
sprightly  turn  in  conversation,  his  spirit  and  bra- 
very, but  the  powers  of  his  understanding  were 
not  appreciated,  because  they  were  tried  by  one 
of  the  most  common  and  fallible  tests — ^that  is, 
the  power  of  acquisition  in  certain  branches  of 
knowledge.  Had  Arthur  been  directed  to  stu- 
dies more  congenial  to  his  turn  of  mind,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  very  different. 

It  was  about  the  year  1790,  as  we  have  said, 
that  this  story  commences,  and  it  was  about  this 
time  that  these  young  men  had  finbhed  their  col- 
lege education ;  and  after  a  few  months  spent  at 
home,  were  about  to  determine  on  their  future 
pursuits. 

Virginia  and  Margaret  had  grown  into  woman^ 
hood  under  their  mother's  care.  Boarding- 
schools  were  then  scarcely  heard  of  in  Virginia, 
and  it  was  besides  a  generally  received  opinion, 
that  girls  could"  be  brought  up  no  where  so  well 
as  at  home.  It  is  true,  they  could  not  pronounce 
French  or  sing  Italian  songs ;  many  of  the  **  olo- 
gies"  they  knew  only  by  name,  many  others  still 
slumbered  in  the  dim  regions  of  the  unknown ; 
their  skill  in  music  consisted  in  performing  a  few 
easy  pieces  on  the  piano,  for  they  had  had  no 
opportunities  of  instruction,  but  a  few  lessons 
from  an  itinerant  music  master.  Nature,  how- 
ever, had  gifted  them  with  sweet  voices,  and 
Margaret*s  especially  was  as  joyous,  as  musical, 
as  clear  and  sweet  as  bird  notes.  They  had 
never  heard  of  a  waltz  or  a  polka,  but  they  could 
trip  with  light  feet  and  lighter  hearts  gracefully 
through  the  mazes  of  the  lively  reel  or  cotillion. 
Their  deficiencies  in  modem  accomplishmentB 


being  thus  deplorable,  it  was  at  least  some  cons- 
terbalance  to  these  disadvantages,  that  their  af* 
fections  had  been  cherished,  their  religious  and 
moral  natures  cultivated,  their  minds  opened  and 
their  characters  strengthened  by  Mrs.  Selden's 
method  of  education.  They  had  learned,  too^ 
much  that  is  useful  in  the  every  day  routine  of 
life,  and  considered  it  not  only  a  duty  but  a  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  assist  their  mother  in  house- 
hold affairs ;  for  this  excellent  woman  had  gained 
the  love  and  esteem  of  her  children  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  to  make  them  desire  to  imitate  her  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Selden  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  of  strong 
affections ;  he  would  unhesitatingly  have  sacri- 
ficed his  fortune  or  his  life  for  his  children,  and 
yet  it  had  never  entered  his  head  to  form  any 
plan  for  moulding  their  characters,  or  influ- 
encing their  destinies.  The  very  name  of  edu- 
cation conjured  up  a  crowd  of  wearisome  ima- 
ges in  his  mind,  and  the  very  mention  of  a  school 
or  schoolmaster,  was  enough  to  set  him  to  yawn- 
ing. The  girls  he  gave  up  implicitly  into  tbe 
hands  of  Mrs.  Selden,  and  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  use  the  slightest  interference  as  it  rea- 
pected  them ;  tbe  boys  he  considered  more  pe- 
culiariy  his  own  care,  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  performed  his  duty  towards  them,  when 
he  had  taught  them  the  manly  exercises  of  riding, 
shooting  and  hunting,  when  he  had  inculcated 
gentlemanly  and  honorable  principles  of  action, 
and  when  he  had  given  them  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  learning  which  the  country  afforded. 


CHAPTER  u. 

<*  O  that  I  bad  my  wish  I 

And  1  had  mine. 
And  I  mine  too,  good  Lord !" 

Lowi't  Labour  himL. 

A  cheerful  fire  of  huge  oak  logs  was  blazing 
on  the  parlor  hearth  at  Sherwood,  the  members 
of  the  family  were  gathered  around  it,  and  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  love  to  look  upon  pictures 
of  domestic  happiness,  a  more  interesdng  group 
could  scarcely  have  been  presented. 

Mr.  Selden  and  his  second  son,  Reginald,  were 
closely  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess,  Maigarot 
was  seated  in  another  corner  of  the  room, 
occupied  in  working  a  bird-bag,  of  various 
bright  colored  worsteds  for  Arthur,  who  sat  be- 
side her  in  close  and  animated  conversation. 
From  the  kindling  of  his  cheek,  and  tbe  spark- 
ling of  his  eye,  it  was  evident  the  theme  was 
most  pleasing,  and  those  who  are  shrewd  in  form- 
ing conjectures  might  have  guessed  that  he  was 
engaged  in  that  most  delightful  of  employments 
to  ardent  and  sanguine  minds — castle-building. 
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Arthar  delighted  to  rear  these  airy  fabrics  for 
Margaret^s  especial  edification,  as  she  was  not 
oBly  the  kindest  and  most  patient  of  listeners, 
bnt  also  remarkable  for  her  vivacity  and  readi- 
ness in  conversation,  two  qualities  which  he  espe- 
cially admired.  On  the  hearth  rug,  at  Arthur's 
feet,  lay  a  beautiful  pointer,  an  especial  favorite 
amongst  all  the  tribe  of  dogs,  that  claimed  his 
eare  and  fondness. 

At  a  small  table  sat  Virginia,  reading  *'  The 
Tempest**  with  such  rapt  delight  that  she  seem- 
ed unconscious  there  was  any  other  world  than 
that  enchanted  and  beautiful  region,  through 
which  her  imagination  was  wandering.  A  painter 
could  scarcely  have  chosen  an  apter  personifica- 
tion of  the  pure  and  ethereal  beauty  of  Miranda, 
tban  Virginia's  form  itself  presented.  Her  fair 
bair  was  parted  over  a  brow  so  smooth,  so  se- 
rene, that  care,  discontent  and  sorrow,  seemed 
never  to  have  rested  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and 
fell  in  soft,  waving  tresses  over  her  shoulders,  ac- 
cording to  the  graceful  fashion  of  the  time ;  her 
stature  was  rather  under  the  middle  height,  which, 
combined  with  the  delicacy  and  elasticity  of  her 
fbrm,  gave  an  air  of  fairy  lightness  to  her  figure. 
Her  cheek  rested  on  a  hand  of  such  exquisite 
delicacy,  one  might  have  fancied  it  moulded  of 
wax,  and  her  sweet  face  reflected  as  from  a  mir- 
ror, the  bright  thoughts  that  were  passing  through 
her  fancy. 

Bat  all  this  loveliness  was  **  wasting  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air,"  for  all  seemed  too  much 
engrossed  in  their  own  occupations  to  heed  any 
thing  else,  and  none  of  the  group  were  more 
earnestly  engaged  than  Mrs.  Seldenand  Charles, 
who  were  conversing  apparently  with  the  deep- 
est interest,  but  in  tones  too  low  to  reach  any 
other  ears.  They  both  looked  very  serious, 
thoogh  certainly  not  sad,  and  on  Charles'  cheek 
occasionally  a  bright  flush  was  visible,  which 
showed  the  enthusiastic  earnestness  with  which 
he  spoke. 

Mr.  Selden  and  Reginald  at  length  finished 
tbe  game  of  chess,  which,  to  Arthur,  had  appear- 
ed interminable;  the  warfare  would  probably 
have  continued  much  longer  but  that  Mr.  Selden 
had  sustained  a  defeat,  and  had  no  inclination  to 
renew  the  contest.  He,  however,  consoled  him- 
self by  enumerating  to  Reginald  the  oversights 
he  had  committed,  and  showing  how  the^  game 
might  have  been  concluded  in  two  moves  less 
than  he  had  made.  Then,  satisfied  with  Regi- 
nald's admission  of  his  mistakes,  Mr.  Selden 
drew  his  chair  more  closely  before  the  fire  and 
looked  at  the  group  around  him  with  an  air  of 
affectionate  satisfaction  mingled  with  pride,  as 
he  thought  no  man  in  Virginia  could  show  such 
a  wife  and  such  children  as  himself.  Margaret 
nnderatood  the  expression  of  her  father's  glance* 
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and  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Arthut*,  **  see  how  my 
father  is  admiring  us  all,  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  you  all,  for  I  dare  say  he  is  kindly  re- 
gretting that  poor  Margaret  should  be  so 
plain.'* 

**I  dare  say  not,**  said  Arthur  with  kind 
warmth,  "  my  father  is  not  so  weak  as  to  think 
so  much  of  mere  beauty  when  you  have  so  many 
other  advantages,  and  besides,  Margaret,  you 
are  mistaken  as  to  your  own  appearance, — you 
are  not  half  so  plain  as  you  think  yourself.** 

** Thank  you,  Arthur,!  value  this  compliment 
for  its  kind  sincerity,"  said  Margaret  with  a 
smile  so  natural  and  so  good-humored  as  to  con- 
vince Arthur  she  was  quite  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  being  plain ;  **  but  we  will  not  talk  about 
my  beauty,  as  it  is  a  subject  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  much  disquisition,  but  pass  on  to  some- 
thing which  may  well  provoke  conjecture;  what 
can  Charles  and  Mamma  be  talking  so  earnestly 
about,  their  whole  souls  seem  absorbed  in  their 
conversation." 

'*  Indeed  I  cannot  guess,  I  fear  Charles  has 
taken  up  some  strange,  odd  jlotions  of  late.  I 
see  a  great  change  coming  over  him,  I  really 
think  the  fellow  is  growing  religious,  though  I 
don't  know  how  that  can  be  either,  for  he  is  as 
sprightly  and^agreeable  as  ever." 

Margaret  smiled.  '*  You  seem  to  have  strange 
notions  of  religion,  Arthur,"  she  said,  "  do  you 
know  any  one  more  cheerful  or  agreeable  than 
Mamma,  or  whose  society  is  more  sought  even  by 
young  people  ?  Many  of  our  companions  are 
greatly  more  attached  to  her  than  to  ourselveSi 
and  prefer  her  company  decidedly." 

**  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  somehow  religion  ap- 
pears more  natural  and  suitable  in  women,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  mothers  of  families  and 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  than  in  young  men. 
Only  imagine  me  singing  psalms,  reading  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  or  explaining  the  Bible  to 
the  negroes  as  my  mother  does, — it  would  look 
as  ridiculous  as  to  see  me  dressed  up  in  her  cap 
and  apron,  making  broth  and  panada  for  the 
sick,  or  knitting  a  stocking,"  and  Arthur  laughed 
heartily  at  the  idea. 

*'  My  dear,  rash  brother,  this  is  only  one  of 
the  many  prejudices  you  have  contracted  from 
hasty  and  superficial  views  of  things,  if — " 

"  That  is  one  of  Charles's  very  phrases  of  re- 
proof, *  hasty  and  superficial  views  of  things  ;*  I 
begin  to  think  you  have  been  taking  lessons  from 
him,  my  dear,  wise  sister.'* 

"  If  a  kind  fairy  were  to  appear  here  to  grant 
us  each  a  wish,"  said  Mr.  Selden,  ^*  I  should  be 
very  much  puzzled  what  to  wish  for.  I  feel  so 
well  contented  at  present,  that  I  should  be  al- 
most afraid  to  alter  any  thing ;  but  I  dare  say 
these  young  folks  feel  very  differently.    I  won- 
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der  if  the  trial  were  made  what  the  wish  of  each 
would  be." 

**Oh  I  should  not  be  at  all  at  a  Iom,"  said 
Arthur,  his  eye  brightening  at  the  thought,  **  I 
would  explore  lands  on  which  the  foot  of  man 
has  never  trod,  I  would  discover  continents  like 
Columbus,  sail  around  the  world  like  Anson,  see 
all  that  is  seen  both  in  nature  and  art  in  distant 
regions,  encounter  perilous  adventures  from 
which,  however,  I  should  be  extricated  with 
safety  and  honor,  and  then,**  he  added  with  a 
smile,  **  return  to  tell  my  hair-breadth  scapes  to 
my  mother  and  sisters  and  a  host  of  admiring 
friends." 

**  To  sura  up  all  in  one  wish,  Arthur,"  said  his 
father,  **  you  would  like  to  be  a  great  traveller.*' 

"Exactly  so.** 

"  You  have  never  reflected,  my  son,  upon  what 
such  a  wish  would  involve,**  said  Mrs.  Selden. 

"  You  see  the  very  wish  has  driven  the  blood 
from  your  mother's  cheek,'*  said  Mr.  Selden  with 
a  smile,  "  I  dare  say  she  sees  you  already  in  im- 
agination, exploring  wild  countries  filled  with 
savage  inhabitants,  sailing  ^ver  strauge  seas  or 
traversing  sandy  deserts,  but  we  will  finish  the 
fable  before  we  begin  the  moral.  What  would 
you  wish,  Virginia  ?" 

Virginia  looked  up  from  her  book  and  a  beau- 
tiful flush  passed  over  her  cheek,  springing  from 
the  timidity  with  which  most  persons  of  great 
and  delicate  sensibility  speak  the  feelings  of  their 
hearts;  "I  would  wish,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice,  "  to  dwell  in  some  beautiful  and 
secluded  island  shut  out  from  the  cold  world, 
with  only  those  I  love  best,  where  I  might  wan- 
der through  orange  groves  and  watch  the  bright 
birds  and  listen  to  strains  of  unearthly  sweetness 
floating  through  the  air,  with  a  ministering  spirit 
like  Ariel  to  obey  my  commands  and*' — 

"And,"  said  Arthur,  interrupting  her  with  a 
mischievous  smile,  "  a  Prince  Ferdinand  to  be 
shipwrecked  on  the  shores  of  this  same  beautiful 
and  secluded  island.*' 

Margaret  saw  the  flush  grow  deeper  on  Vir- 
ginia's cheek,  and  knowing  she  could  neither 
understand  nor  parry  raillery,  interposed  for  her 
Belief,  saying,  "come,  Arthur,  this  is  not  fair, 
you  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  other  people's 
wishes,  or  finish  them,  especially  when  you  know 
Virginians  speeches  are  like  Sancho  Panza's 
story  about  the  goats,  never  finished  if  once  in- 
terrupted." 

"  Then  since  Virginia's  wish  is  finished  by  my 
unluckily  introducing  Prince  Ferdinand,'*  said 
Arthur,  "we  will  hear  next  what  you  have  to 
say,  Margaret;  what  would  your  wish  be ?** 

"  My  highest  idea  of  happiness  has  already 
been  so  beautifully  described,  that  I  will  only 
repeat  the  words  which  express  it.     *  When  the 


ear  heard  me  then  it  blessed  me,  and  when  the 
eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness  to  me :  because  I 
delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless* 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  bless- 
ing of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
me ;  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
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joy 

"Does  not  Margaret  really  look  pretty?** 
whispered  Arthur  to  hb  mother,  as  he  watched 
the  color  kindle  in  her  cheeks  and  the  light  beam 
from  her  eyes  in  pronouncing  these  words. 

"  She  looks  more  than  pretty,'*  replied  Mrs. 
Selden  in  the  same  tone,  "  the  goodness  of  her 
heart  is  reflected  in  her  countenance." 

"My  wish,"  said  Reginald,  "should  be  to 
move  the  will  of  the  people  by  the  power  of 
my  eloquence  like  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind, — to 
command  senates, — to  preside  over  the  councils 
of  nations, — to  transmit  my  name  to  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity,  to  the  veneration  of  ages  yet 
unborn.*' 

"  Very  moderate  indeed,"  said  Arthur  laugh- 
ing, "  and  quite  as  easy  to  obtain  as  Virginia's 
enchanted  island.  For  my  part,  I  should  be 
quite  satisfied  to  be  admired  by  my  cotempora- 
ries,  and  trouble  my  head  very  little  as  to  the 
veneration  of  ages 'yet  unborn.  But  we  have 
not  heard  Charles's  wish  yet,  I  suppose  he  has 
attained  true  wisdom  and  finds  nothing  worth 
wishing  for." 

A  momentary  flush  passed  over  Charles'  face 
as  he  replied,  "  as  my  father  is  in  truth  the  good 
fairy  who  has  power  to  grant  my  wish  I  shall 
reserve  it  for  him  until  to-morrow." 

Though  Charles  smiled  as  bespoke,  there  was 
something  in  his  tone  and  manner  which  con- 
vinced all  his  hearers  that  he  was  serious,  and 
that  he  had  indeed  some  wish  to  express  ia 
which  his  feelings  were  deeply  interested.  Va- 
rious conjectures  arose  in  the  minds  of  each,  but 
they  forebore,  from  delicacy  to  Charles'  feel- 
ings, to  urge  the  subject  farther. 

"  My  wish,**  said  Mrs.  Selden,  "  would  be  a 
very  inglorious  one,  and  cruel  likewise,  for  I 
should  destroy  these  bright  visions, — cause  Vir- 
ginia's island  to  vanish — permit  the  undiscovered 
countries  still  to  remain  unexplored  by  Arthur- 
deprive  the  councils  of  the  country  of  a  leader, 
aud  keep  all  my  children  near  me,  actively  and 
usefully  employed  in  the  quiet  and  happy  pur- 
suits of  domestic  life.*' 

"  Your  wish  is  set  in  flats,  mother,"  said  Ar- 
thur laughing,"  and  inclines  me  so  much  to 
sleep  I  shall  wish  you  all  a  good  night,  and  be- 
take myself  to  bed  instandy." 

"  It  is  a  good  idea,"  said  Mr.  Selden,  "  espe- 
cially for  those  who  have  to  rise  with  the  lark, 
as  you  and  I  must  do,  Arthur,  if  we  wish  to 
Join  the  fox  hunt." 
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^  There  is  not  much  douht  as  to  my  wish  on 
that  subject,"  laid  Arthur,  **  I  shall  be  ready  by 
dawn." 

The  happy  party  dispersed  for  the  night,  but 
each  continned  for  some  time  to  indulge  in  their 
own  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  Charles' 
wish,  which  the  next  day  was  to  unfold. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Reflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting  sounds, 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being. 
Reflect  that  life  like  ererj  other  blessing, 
Derires  iu  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Not  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end 
The  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
'When  inconsistent  with  s  greater  good. 
Reason  commends  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well  preserved. 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 

S.  Johnson, 

Mr.  Selden  was  not  without  his  share  of  cu- 
riosity, as  to  the  nature  of  Charles'  request,  but 
a  certain  undefined  feeling,  that  a  request  to  be 
made  in  private  would  probably  be  one  which  he 
doubted  his  willingness  to  grant  withheld  him 
firom  attempting  to  renew  the  conversation  on 
the  following  day  with  his  son,  and  he  hoped,  as 
the  day  wore  away,  that  Charles  had  perhaps 
changed  his  mind  on  further  consideration. 
This  hope,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  for 
as  he  was  taking  his  evening  walk,  as  he  sup- 
posed alone,  he  felt  a  little  startled  and  discom- 
posed to  find  Charles  had  joined  him,  with  a 
coiutenance  which  showed  plainly  there  was 
something  on  his  mind  which  he  had  resolved  to 
communicate. 

Some  minutes  silence  ensued ;  at  length  Charles 
said,  in  a  tone  which  indicated  the  depth  and 
earnestness  of  his  resolution :  "  You  see  I  have 
not  forgotten  to  claim  my  privilege  of  making  a 
wish,  one  too  which  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
IS  in  your  power  to  grant  it." 

*'That  may,  perhaps,  be  the  very  reason  that 
I  shall  like  your  wish  less  than  those  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  do  not  like  the  responsi- 
bility of  *  cursing  with  a  granted  prayer.' " 

'*  But  you  have  not  yet  heard  it." 

**Very  true,  nor  do  I  mean  to  give  you  a 
harsh  or  hasty  refusal  without  listening  to  what 
you  have  to  say.  You  are  of  an  age  now  when 
I  can  no  longer  claim  the  authority  of  a  parent; 
my  claims  are  only  those  of  affection  and  res- 
pect." 

Charies'  color  changed  a  little,  and  he  paused 
a  minute  before  he  said, — **  to  make  professions 
of  love  and  respect  for  my  mother  and  yourself 
'would  appear  to  me  as  idle  and  ridiculous  as  to 
Inform  yon  of  any  other  self-evident  truth,  such 


as  that  the  sun  rose  this  morning ;  to  win  your 
approbation,  to  contribute  to  your  happiness  are 
my  first  earthly  wishes,  and  yet  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  I  cherish  a  wish  higher,  dearer  still, 
one  which  dwells  with  me  by  day  and  haunts 
me  by  night." 

*^  You  speak  in  paradoxes,  Charles ;  in  one 
breath  you  tell  me  your  highest  earthly  wish  is 
to  obtain  the  approbation  and  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  your  parents,  and  in  the  next  you 
inform  me  you  have  a  still  higher,  dearer  wish. 
I  never  could  guess  an  enigma,  even  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  you  should 
explain  yourself  more  clearly." 

**  I  will  then  lay  open  my  heart  fully  to  you ; 
why  should  I  shrink  from  acknowledging  to  my 
father  that  a  change  so  mighty  has  passed  over 
my  views,  my  feelings  and  my  wishes,  that  I 
can  scarcely  regard  myself  as  the  same  being  I 
once  was?  The  aspirations  which  I  once  cher- 
ished for  fame,  for  power,  for  the  honors  and 
pleasures  of  this  world  are  now  fixed  on  other 
and  more  lofty  objecH." 

**  My  dear  son,"  said  Mr.  Selden,  staring  at 
Charles  with  a  strange  mixture  of  Surprise  and 
vexation  depicted  in  his  countenance,  **how 
strangely  you  are  running  on.  If  fame,  and 
power,  and  pleasure,  and  honor  no  longer  appear 
to  you  desirable,  I  must  confess  your  state  of 
mind  is  one  I  can  neither  conceive  nor  compre- 
hend .  I  could  never  ad  mire  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
as  I  see  nothing  to  which  it  leads,  and  should  al- 
ways seek  the  power  of  enjoyment  rather  than 
thai  of  endurance,  as  I  do  verily  believe  that  this 
world  contains  objects  well  worthy  the  wisest 
man's  efforts  to  attain." 

**  I  assure  you,  that  I  am  no  convert  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  but  to  one  far  nobler  and 
far  more  philosophic,  because  it  is  founded  on 
the  principles  of  our  nature — the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Mr.  Selden  started,  "you  really  talk  so  strange- 
ly, this  morning,  Charies,  that  if  I  did  not  know 
you  to  have  good  sense,  I  should  be  led  to  doubt 
the  fact.  Is  there  any  thing  so  very  marvellous 
in  your  believing  in  the  christian  religioir?  I 
hope  we  all  do  the  same." 

**  I  can  only  answer  for  myself,  father-  I  know 
that  not  many  months  have  elapsed  since  I  could 
truly  say  that  I  was  a  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  true,  I  always  believed  it  histori- 
cally, just  as  I  believed  such  men  once  existed 
as  CsBsar  and  Pompey ;  I  reverenced  its  precepts 
also,  I  believed  there  was  beauty  as  well  as  truth 
in  its  doctrines,  and  even  more  than  this,  Chris- 
tianity exerted  a  sort  of  negative  influence  on  my 
conduct." 

"According  to  my  weak  judgment  then,  I 
should  have  pronounced  yon  a  Christian,  I  knew 
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■ot  what  more  can  be  required  than  belief  and 
obedience  to  make  us  euch." 

"  But  a  far  different  belief,  a  far  different  obe- 
dience from  those  which  I  possessed.  I  had  not 
yet  felt  the  wants  and  necessities  of  my  nature, 
I  had  not  experienced  within  my  heart  the  fear- 
fill  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  I  had  not  felt  the 
infirmity  of  my  will,  I  had  not  meditated  on  the 
dark  and  painful  mysteries  of  my  nature,  and 
when  I  was  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  this 
internal  world,  I  saw  there  was  nothing  in  hea- 
ven or  earth  that  could  deliver  me  from  myself, 
which  could  harmonize  these  discordant  princi- 
ples, which  could  disperse  the  thick  mists  of  dark- 
ness that  involved  the  destiny  of  man,  but  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  felt  this,  I  believed 
with  my  heart,  light,  joy  and  peace  sprung  up 
within  my  soul.*' 

The  deep  emotion  which  Charles'  tone  and 
manner  evinced,  were  not  wholly  without  effect 
on  his  father.  All  trace  of  vexation  vanished 
from  his  eountcuauce,  as  he  said :.  **  You  are  nat- 
urally of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  Charles, 
and  you  have  permitted  strange  fancies  to  work 
upon  your  mind.  These  notions  belong  rather 
to  puritans  and  fanatics,  than  to  rational,  sober- 
minded  men.  Religion  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
as  explained  in  the  Church  Catechism,  to  do 
your  duty  towards  God,  and  towards  your  neigh- 
bour, is  all  that  is  required." 

"  True,  but  how  difficult,  how  impossible  to 
perform  these  duties,  unless  a  life-giving  princi- 
ple has  been  infused  into  the  heart,  unless  the 
love  of  God  has  been  shed  abroad  in  the  soul.*' 

Mr.  Selden  regarded  his  son  steadily  with  sur- 
prise and  concern,  as  he  said,  "  I  cannot  perceive 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  performing  one's 
duties,  at  least  I  have  known  hundreds  of  good 
Christians,  who  attended  to  their  religious  and 
social  duties,  without  ever  troubling  their  minds 
with  these  mystical  notions.  If  we  once  begin 
to  speculate,  to  imagine  on  these  mysterious  sub- 
jects, the  result  will  probably  be  fanaticism,  or 
even  derangement,  but  it  will  never  be  the  good 
of  mankind,  or  our  own  happiness  and  high 
standing  in  the  world." 

**  Yet,  if  we  acknowledge  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  I  know  you  do,  father,  we 
must  receive  its  doctrines,  and  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand them.  The  notions  which  you  condenm 
as  visionary  and  mystical,  are  drawn  immediate- 
ly from  this  source." 

*'  I  certainly  do  believe  implicidy  in  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  yet  we  know  that  the  wild- 
est visionaries  and  fanatics  profess  to  derive  their 
doctrine  immediately  from  the  Bible ;  we  know 
that  all  men  have  not  sufficient  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing to  understand  it  rightly.  I  am  therefore  con- 
tented to  take  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  ra- 


tional divines  of  the  church  of  England,  as  my 
standard  of  religious  belief." 

Charles'  eyes  brightened  with  pleasure,  as  hia 
father  uttered  these  words.  ''  I  am  quite  wiUing,** 
he  replied,  **  to  abide  by  this  standard  to  test  thio 
soundness  of  the  views  1  have  advanced.  Oalj 
read  some  of  those  works,  which  have  always 
been  considered  by  the  church  as  containing  the 
ablest  and  most  faiths  exposition  of  its  doc- 
trines." 

^*  I  have  not  much  leisure  for  theological  stn* 
dies,  as  my  time  is  very  closely  employed  with 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  the  employments 
that  unavoidably  belong  to  my  station  in  society* 
But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  coiqectare  to  what  this 
conversation  tends,  may  I  ask  plainly  ?" 

**  Plainly  then,  I  sought  this  interview  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  to  you  a  wish  which  I 
have  long  cherished  in  my  heart,  which  I  have 
ardently  longed,  yet  dreaded  to  avow — a  wish  to 
devote  my  life  to  the  ministry." 

Mr.  Selden  started ;  surprise  and  dismay  were 
pictured  on  his  countenance ;  he  turned  abso- 
lutely pale,  and  seemed  for  some  minutes  inca- 
pable of  making  any  reply.  At  last  he  said — 
*'  Surely,  surely,  Charles,  you  are  not  serious ; 
can  you  really  wish  to  become  a  minister?  Yon 
can  never  have  reflected  properiy  upon  what  it 
involves,  nor  upon  what  you  renounce  in  enter- 
ing upon  this  way  of  life." 

**I  have  reflected  anxiously,  deeply,  almost 
continually  upon  it,  and  think  I  can  understand 
not  only  the  duties  it  requires,  but  also  the  sacri- 
fices it  involves,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  the 
profession  of  a  minister  embraces  the  highest  and 
noblest  ends  of  existence,  and  as  far  transcends 
all  earthly  pursuits  in  dignity  and  importance,  as 
the  immortal  soul  excels  in  value  the  mortal 
body." 

**  Well,  of  all  the  strange  fancies  I  have  ever 
known,  I  think  this  is  certainly  the  oddest, 
Charles,  that  at  your  time  of  life,  with  your  edu- 
cation and  prospects,  you  should  think  of  turn- 
ing preacher.  I  certainly  respect  a  learned  and 
good  minister,  one  who  can  preach  a  sensible 
sermon  on  Sunday,  and  behave  like  a  gentleman 
in  society,  but  of  all  professions,  this  is  assuredly 
the  last  I  should  ever  have  chosen.  There  are 
many  other  ways  of  doing  good  in  the  worid  be- 
sides preaching,  and  besides,  there  are  minis- 
ters enough  already,  or  at  least,  if  there  are  not 
enough,  (for  facts  here  stared  him  too  plainly  in 
the  face  to  maintain  his  assertion,)  **  Uie  effoits 
of  one  man  would  surely  make  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  the  world,  while  it  would 
compel  you  to  renounce  the  pleasures,  the  useful 
employments,  and  honors  of  life,  to  drag  out  a 
dull,  inactive,  tiresome  existence." 

^*  My  dear  father,  excuse  my  saying,  that  my 
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Tiews  on  this  ral^eet  dtffer  totally  fhon  yonra, 
because  my  idea  of  the  eharacter  and  duties  of 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  my  opinion  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  office  are  so  much  at  variance 
with  your  own.  I  agree  with  yon  fully  in  think- 
ing that  there  are  many  other  ways  of  doing 
good  besides  preaching,  but  I  by  no  means  think 
that  ministers  are  restricted  to  this  only  method. 
Their  duties  I  believe  to  be  various,  incessant,  re- 
quiring the  constant  employment  of  their  minds 
and  their  time ;  all  the  good  feelings  of  the  heart, 
all  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind  mnst  be  kept 
in  vigorous  exercise  for  the  performance  of  them. 
I  should  enter  on  this  holy  office  with  dread,  not 
becaoae  I  feared  leading  a  dull,  tiresome,  or  in- 
active life,  but  because  I  should  feel  most  deeply 
my  own  insufficiency  for  the  lofty,  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  ministry." 

*'  It  is  certainly  necessary,  that  there  should  be 
clergymen  to  administer  tiie  offices  of  religion, 
and  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  duties;  but  you 
appear  to  me  to  have  very  exaggerated  and  over- 
strained ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  office.  I  must 
confess,  I  can  see  nothing  very  lofty  or  arduous 
in  the  duties  of  christening  a  child,  marrying  a 
couple,  burying  the  dead,  or  preaching  a  moral 
and  sensible  discourse  on  Sunday,  which,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  that  it  treats,  and 
the  number  of  standard  works,  which  every  well 
educated  ministerhas  in  his  library,  requires  noth- 
ing but  a  moderate  degree  of  judgment,  taste  and 
memory*" 

**  But  is  it  not  a  lofty  and  arduous  duty  to  de- 
vote all  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  the  study  of 
the  Word  of  God,  a  book  containing  inexhausti- 
ble themes  of  reflection,  unfathomable  depths  of 
knowledge, — every  portion  of  which  contains 
some  moral  lesson  if  we  have  only  the  wisdom 
to  receive  it?  Think  of  what  unspeakable  im- 
portance it  is  that  these  divine  truths,  by  which 
alone  the  souls  of  men  can  live,  ehould  be  ex- 
plained clearly,  justly,  forcibly  to  the  world ; — 
remember  what  crimes,  what  horrors  have  arisen 
from  false  doctrines  of  religion  promulgated  by 
Ignorant  and  prejudiced  teachers.  Is  it  not  a 
lofty  and  arduous  duty  to  be  a  friend  to  all  within 
jour  influence,  not  only  to  their  perishing  bodies, 
but  to  their  immortal  souls,  to  sympathise  with 
tbeir  joys  and  sorrows,  to  reclaim  the  wandering, 
to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  couusel  the  ignorant, 
to  proclaim  pardon  to  the  guilty,  and  even  to  il- 
lumine the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  by 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel?" 

Charles'  eyes  kindled  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
eoonteoance  beamed  the  fervor  of  his  feelings ; 
the  earnestness  of  his  tones  not  only  conveyed 
a  strong  impression  of  his  own  sincerity,  but 
•▼en  canted  a  momentary  doubt  in  Mr.  Sel- 


den's  mind,  as  to  whether  his  son's  views  miglM 
not  be  more  correct  than  his  own. 

After  a  minute's  pause,  Mr.  Selden  replied, 
*'My  ideas  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  erroneovi 
on  this  subject,  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  I  cer- 
tainly do  think  that  many  things,  not  sinful  in 
themselves,  do  not  become  the  dignity  of  a  mia« 
ister,  and  should  therefore  be  given  up  by  one 
who  embraces  this  profession.  I  perceive  the 
necessity  of  making  such  sacrifices :  for  instance, 
I  could  not  endure  to  see  a  son  of  mine  a  card- 
playing,  or  fox-hunting  parson,  though  I  think 
these  amusements  very  innocent  pursued  with 
proper  moderation.  Neither  could  1  tolerate  the 
same  conviviality  in  a  mmister,  which  sits  grace- 
fully enough  on  other  young  men,  nor  could  I 
ever  bear  to  hear  one  engaged  in  angry  political 
discussions.  A  minister  who  abstained  from  aH 
these  things,  would,  however,  only  possess  nega- 
tive merit,  which  could  not  make  him  a  valuable 
or  useful  member  of  society.  And  yet  to  a  young 
man  like  yourself,  full  of  life,  spirits  and  activity; 
with  talents  and  education,  too,  which  would  en- 
able you  to  shine  as  a  political  leader  on  a  new 
and  untried  theatre  of  action,  which  promises  to 
be  the  most  glorious  the  world  oversaw,  because 
fiwest  from  the  restrictions  which  repress  talent 
in  other  countries,  it  would  be  hard  to  renounce 
these  prospects,  and  the  innocent  amusements  of 
life,  to  turn  aside  from  the  noble  career  that 
opens  before  you — and  all  for  what  ?" 

•«  For  what,  oh  father !  I  have  not  words  suf- 
ficientiy  strong  to  express  my  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  objects  to  which  I  wish  to  devote 
myself,  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  tell  you  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  my  happiness,  that  you  should 
yield  your  consent,  for  I  cannot  be  satisfied  to 
incur  your  displeasure  or  disapprobation." 

Mr.  Selden  looked  very  serious  for  some  minutes 
and  seemed  lost  in  thought ;  at  last  he  replied  in 
a  grave,  but  kind  tone,  **  I  am  not  unreasonable 
or  tyrannical  enough  to  expect  to  control  a  young 
man  of  your  age  in  his  deliberate  choice  of  a 
profession  for  life.  I  should  therefore  certainly 
not  be  displeased  at  your  following  your  own  in- 
clinations, even  though  they  were  contradictory 
to  mine.  Approbation,  however,  b  not  in  our 
own  power,  and  though,  as  I  have  said  before,  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  priesthood,  yet 
we  cannot  suppose  there  is  an  imperative  neces- 
sity on  all  men  to  become  preachers,  and  I  had 
rather  a  son  of  mine  should  never  make  one  of 
their  number.  Yet  as  you  think,  that  your  hap- 
piness and  duty  require  that  you  should  pursue 
this  way  of  life,  and  your  heart  seems  so  des- 
perately set  on  it,  I  will  not  seek  to  use  my  in- 
fluence farther  than  to  request  you  to  wait  six 
months  longer  and  re-consider  the  matter.    Mix 
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more  with  the  world,  read  less,  be  less  solitary  in 
your  habits,  and  let  us  see  whether  your  present 
wishes  and  state  of  feeling  may  not  arise  from 
an  excited  and  disordered  imagination." 

**  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  father,  for  this 
kind  concession,  and  am  most  willing  to  accede 
to  the  proposal." 

P 

{ToU  Continued.) 
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My  dtar  Sir  .'—Herewith  I  send  you  ■  poem,  from  the 
pen  of  a  friend,  whioh  he  hH  ooneented  to  have  pahliehed 
■t  my  inelanoe.  Were  I  at  lihenj  to  communic^e  hU 
narae,  yoa  would  find  it  one  highly  distinguished  at  the 
South,  in  many  departments,  both  of  Thought  and  Action. 
Like  the  young  German,  Komer,  the  author  has  twined 
lbs  brightest  laurela  of  the  Moses  around  the  crimson 
splendors  of  the  sword,— with  the  super-added  distinotiona 
of  the  Statesman.  These  Torses  will  speak  their  own 
praise.  They  are  a  touching  tribute  of  paternal  affection, 
and  seem  almost  the  very  tears  of  love  crystallized  into 
poetry,  by  the  spell  of  genius.  Since  the  Monody  of 
Mason,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
kind  more  beautiful  or  palhetio.  Thua  much  yoa  can  say 
from  me. 

Very  truly,  your  friend, 

A.  B.  Mbbk. 

J.  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Editor  Sou.  Lit.  Messenger. 


LINES. 

TO    THE   REVEREND    EDWARD    rOrfTAINE,    POWTO- 

TOC,  MISS. 

In  reply  to  some  received  from  him. 

A  welcome  to  my  minstrel  skill. 

Dear  friend  of  happier  days ; 
Thy  notes  are  aweet,  but  sweeter  still. 

The  love  that  prompts  thy  lays. 
From  sorrows  deep  and  cherish'd  long, 

Thou  fsin  wouldst  free  the  heart, 
And  by  the  fragrant  breath  of  song. 

New  hopes  and  joys  impart. 

But  Tain  it  is  thy  harp  to  strike; 

My  woes  thou  can*st  not  drown, 
Unless  thy  notes,  Cecilia's  like, 

Can  draw  an  Angel  down. 
Until  I  meet  my  daughter  fair, 

Lost  Pleiad  of  my  soul, 
The  burning  tears  of  my  despair, 

Must  ever,  ever  roll. 


Nor  would  I,  if  I  could,  revive 
From  my  distraction  wild ; 

I  love  the  grief  that  keeps  alive, 
The  memoiy  of  my  ohikl ; 


And  if  again  by  hope  betray 'd. 
My  soul  should  court  repose. 

How  poorly  were  the  guilt  repaid, 
By  all  that  earth  bestows ! 


The  morning  star  that  fades  from  sight. 

Still  beams  upon  the  mind  ; 
So  doth  her  beauty  leave  the  light 

Of  memory  behind ; 
Tho'  lost  to  earth — too  early  gone — 

By  others  seen  no  more, 
She  is  to  me  still  shining  on. 

And  brighter  than  before. 


The  smile  she  wore  when  last  we  met. 

The  tear  ahe  shed  at  parting, 
The  kiss  upon  my  eye-lids  set 

To  keep  my  own  from  starting. 
Like  bright,  rememberM  dreams  of  Miss, 

Are  lingering  with  me  yet; 
That  smile  and  tear  and  parting  kiss, 

O,  how  can  I  forget. 


And  you,  my  friend,  who  knew  her  worth. 

And  loved  that  worth  to  praise, 
And  how  amidst  the  ills  of  earth, 

She  walked  in  beauiy^s  wsys, 
Will  not  condemn  the  grateful  tears* 

The  ever-flowing  stream, 
That  keepa  a  loveliness  like  hers. 

In  memory  fresh  and  green. 


No — let  me  still  in  silence  keep 

My  vigils  o'er  her  tomb, 
And  with  my  tears  forever  steep 

The  flow'rs  that  o'er  it  bloom. 
Tho'  all  the  world  should  pass  it  by, 

A  place  remember*d  not, 
'Tis  meet  that  I,  should  linger  nigh. 

And  bless  the  hallo  w'd  spot. 


The  sacred  lore — the  holy  woes. 

Awakened  by  the  dead. 
Are  like  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 

When  all  its  hues  are  fled ; 
And,  as  beside  the  grave  we  stand. 

The  mournful  thoughts  that  rise. 
Are  whispers  from  the  spirit-land. 

Sweet  voices  from  the  skies. 


Then  leave,  O,  leave  me  to  my  grief, 

Too  wedded  now  to  part ; 
Twill  duly  work  its  own  relief. 

By  eating  out  the  heart ', 
But  'till  my  daughter  pure  and  bright^ 

To  me  shall  re-appear. 
My  life  must  be  a  sleepless  nighty 

Without  a  star  to  cheer. 


You  tell  me  that  my  grief  is  rain. 
My  child  will  not  return. 

No  earthly  tears  can  wake  again, 
The  aahes  of  the  om  ; 
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Ton  ted  iBfl  too,  that  the  w  gone 
To  regions  blest  and  fair, 

And  wrong  it  is  her  loss  to  moam, 
8inee  she*s  an  angel  there. 


I  know  it  all— 1  know  it  all ; 

Yet  still  with  grief  opprest, 
My  spirit  sighs  for  her  reeall, 

And  will  nol  be  at  rest ; 
I  eannot,  caonot  gire  her  op, 

I  am  not  reconciled ; 
O,  take  away  the  bitter  cap, 

And  bring  me  back  my  child !—« 


She  was  the  last  enchanting  ray 

That  cheer*d  roe  here  below. 
The  only  star  to  light  my  way, 

Thro'  this  dark  world  of  woe ; 
And  now  bereft  of  that  sweet  light, 

O,  how  shall  I  sustain 
The  shadows  of  the  awfal  night, 

Which  must  with  me  remain ! 


Like  him  opon  the  rocky  peak. 

In  wrath  and  vengeance  doom'd 
A  victim  to  the  vulture's  beak, 

To  suffer  uoconsum'd — 
So  am  I  doom'd  in  darkne»  deep, 

All  desolate  and  chill, 
To  bear  a  pang  that  will  not  sleep, 

A  death  that  will  not  kill. 

Then  he  it  so— all  silently, 

1*11  bear  the  adverse  weight ; 
But  He  enthroned  in  yonder  sky. 

Who  dooms  me  to  my  fate, 
Will,  in  His  own  good  way  and  time. 

My  lovely  one  restore — 
If  not  on  earth,  in  that  blest  clime. 

Where  parting  is  no  more. 


I  know  He  will — for  even  now 

On  faith's  enraptur'd  eye, 
He  breaketh  like  His  own  bright  bow. 

Upon  me  from  on  high ; 
Amidst  my  deep  despondency. 

He  whispers  in  mine  eai^* 
Thy  daughter  may  not  come  to  thee. 

But  thou  canat  go  to  her. 

Enoogh,  enough— T  ask  no  more ; 

A  light  hath  flash'd  within ; 
My  child  from  earth  He  only  bore, 

To  lore  me  on  to  Him ; 
Then  let  Him  keep  the  jewel  bright, 

O,  let  Him  wear  the  gem ; 
1  would  not  snatch  so  pore  a  light 

From  His  bright  diadem. 

The  only  boon,  O  God,  I  crave, 

Js  soon  thy  face  to  see ; 
I  long  to  pass  the  doll,  cold  grave. 

And  wing  my  way  to  Thee— - 
To  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  those  dear  friends 

In  Thine  eternal  sphere, 
Where  I  may  make  some  poor  amende. 

For  all  ny  errors  here.     ^ 


Broderip's  Zoological  Reereations.* 

From  our  childhood,  we  have  always  had  a 
strong  liking  for  that  branch  of  natural  history, 
which  embraces  living  animals.  We  trust  we 
are  not  deficient  in  human  sympathies ;  and  that 
we  appreciate,  in  a  tolerable  degree  at  least,  the 
inestimable  privileges,  which  distinguish  man 
from  even  the  highest  of  the  brute  creation. 
But  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  draw  unfa- 
vorable comparisons,  in  point  of  moral  character 
at  least,  between  the  sons  of  Adam  and  some  of 
the  beasts  which  obey  and  serve  them ;  and  very 
often  should  we  be  rejoiced  to  exchange  the  bore- 
dom of  certain  visiters,  possessing  more  than  or- 
dinary powers  of  articulate  speech^  for  the  dumb, 
but  intelligent  companionship  of  the  domestic 
favorites.  For  it  is  in  the  light  of  fellow-crea- 
tures, of  Uving  beings,  participating  with  our- 
selves, not  merely  in  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
the  senses,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
those  joys  and  sorrows,  which  have  their  source 
in  our  mental  emotions,  that  we  love  to  contem- 
plate them.  Perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  our  ig- 
norance that  we  do  not  appreciate  the  apparent 
relish  with  which  naturalists  pursue  investiga- 
tions of  a  strictly  scientific  and  technical  charac- 
ter. But  to  us  their  researches  seem  far  less  at- 
tractive than  the  desultory  observations  of  those 
lovers  of  nature  who  have  been  their  pioneers — 
such  men  as  White  of  Selbome,  Wilson,  and 
Audubon — who  have  followed  the  wild  denizens 
of  field  and  forest  even  to  their  most  secret  haunts, 
and  portrayed  their  character  and  habits,  in  a 
thousand  happy  anecdotes.  We  care  not  to 
know  them  by  genera  and  species,  and  all  the  dry 
details  of  description,  which  fix  their  appropiate 
places  in  the  schemes  of  Linn»us  and  Cuvier. 
All  this  is,  doubtless,  excellent  and  valuable  learn- 
ing ;  and  we  acknowledge,  (while  we  are  una- 
ble to  compute,)  the  debt,  which  mankind  owes 
to  these  illustrious  benefactors  of  science.  In 
like  manner,  the  world  is  proud  to  confess  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  great  masters  in  the  schools  of 
Anatomy  and  Medicine.  Bdt  it  does  not  follow 
that  every  man  is  to  study  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances with  the  eyes  of  John  Hunter  or 
Dr.  Physic.  One  seldom  extends  his  survey  of 
a  new  subfect  in  society,  beyond  his  general  ap- 
pearance and  bearing,  and  perhaps  a  special 
scrutiny  of  the  physiognomy.  Some  there  are, 
indeed,  whose  fingers  itch  to  manipulate  the  cra- 
nium and  explore  the  bumps ;  but  their  hands 
are  commonly  tied  by  the  restraints  of  good- 

*  Zoological  Rkcbbations.  By  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esq., 
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breeding  and  civility.  Now,  for  our  own  part, 
we  dedure  to  know  bird  and  beast,  (for  ftahea  are 
out  of  our  element  entirely,)  just  in  the  eame 
way :  to  identify  and  distinguish  such  as  we  often 
meet  with — to  gather  up  what  is  most  remarka- 
ble about  those  which  we  seldom  or  never  see — 
to  learn  their  outward  appearance,  dispositions, 
habits  of  life,  and  such  like  matters,  rather  than 
the  recondite  differences,  by  which  they  are  clas- 
sified and  arranged  in  the  naturalist's  museum. 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  verifying  a  friend  by 
the  items  of  an  European  passport,  and  taking 
an  inventory  of  his  age,  height,  complexion,  hair, 
eyes,  and  other  marks-*^onsidering  his  tempera- 
ment, whether  lymphatic,  phlegmatic,  nervous 
or  choleric-~or  comparing  turn  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  five  great  races,  and  ascertaining 
from  which  of  them,  and  in  what  proportions, 
his  mingled  blood  had  descended.  This  last  in- 
quiry might  indeed,  under  tome  aspects^  be  im- 
portant :  but  such  cases,  to  employ  a  new-fan- 
gled word,  are  '*  exceptional."  The  general  rule 
is  opposite. 

The  volume,  which  has  led  us  into  this  train 
of  remarks,  (if  our  gossip  be  worthy  of  such  a 
name,)  is  precisely  the  sort  of  book  for  unlearned 
readers  like  ourselves.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  popular  sketches,  first  published  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  embracing  notices  of 
birds  and  beasts  of  various  sorts,  from  nightin- 
gales and  wild  turkeys,  up  to  dogs,  monkeys,  el- 
ephants, and  dragons.  Of  course,  like  more 
elaborate  works,  it  contains  some  reference  to 
the  technical  divisions  of  zoology :  but  we  can 
assure  all  such  as  coincide  with  us  in  taste,  that 
these  occupy  only  a  small  space  in  the  book,  and 
are  easily  skipped  over.  The  work  is  for  the  most 
part  devoted  to  such  descriptions  as  all  can  un- 
derstand and  be  interested  in :  with  an  agreea- 
ble variety  of  quotations  from  other  authors,  and 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  animals  under  con- 
sideration. We  are  also  favored  with  biographi- 
cal and  personal  notices  of  some  distinguished 
strangers,  such  as  the  Orang  Utan,  Jenny,  and 
the  elephant  Jack,  late  of  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, in  the  Regent's  Park ;  personages,  who 
probably  deserved  and  requited  the  attentions 
bestowed  upon  them,  quite  as  well  as  many  for- 
eigners of  greater  pretensions  and  celebrity. 

We  have  been  a  little  surprised  at  the  seem- 
ing hesitation  with  which  Mr.  Broderip  several 
times  advances  the  opinion,  that  the  inferior  ani- 
mals are  not  confined  to  mere  instinct^  but  do  ac- 
tually reason.  He  does  it  always,  by  way  of 
query — as  if  it  were  something  contrary  to  the 
received  doctrine,  but,  in  his  mind,  capable  of 
being  successfully  maintained.  We  do  not  de- 
sign, by  any  means,  "  to  even  ourselves  with  the 
likes"  of  Mi;.  Broderip— we  are  guilty  of  no  such 


arrogance.  But  we  are  certainly  ahead  of  him 
on  this  tack.  We  t*emember  well,  that  our  first 
essay  at  college  was  an  elaborate,  (tre  thought  a 
highly  original  and  meritorious,)  argument,  in 
which  we  asserted  the  existence  of  both  facul- 
ties, as  well  in  brutes  as  in  mankind  :  attributing 
to  the  former  a  larger  proportion  of  instinct,  and 
to  the  latter  a  preponderance  of  the  reasoning 
power.  Our  good  old  professor  rotumed  the 
thesis,  with  the  dry  observation,  that  its  views 
were  very  just  and  correct,  and  might  be  founds 
discussed  with  great  ability  in  some  book,  the 
name  of  which  we  have  forgotten. 

It  was  obvious,  that  we  were  suspected  of  hav- 
ing **  stolen  our  thunder ;"  and  this  mortifying 
conviction  made  us  anxious  to  banish  all  recol- 
lections of  the  subject.  Since  then,  we  had  al- 
ways taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  question  was 
no  longer  an  open  one  in  the  schools  of  mental 
philosophy.  Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be ;  for 
nothing,  except  problems  in  geometry,  can  be 
more  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  dog  furuishes  more  frequent,  and  more 
extraordinary  proofs,  of  the  possession  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  reasoning  faculty,  than  any  other 
animal  that  we  know  of:  and  Mr.  Broderip  has 
not  failed  to  call  witnesses  from  the  ranks  of 
these  intelligent  and  faithful  creatures.  Most 
persons,  acquainted  with  their  habits,  can  re- 
member occurrences  conducing  to  prove  the 
same  thing;  although  very  few  would  possess 
our  author's  happy  style  of  telling  his  story. 

Among  other  instances,  he  narrates  the  case 
of  a  turnspit,  belonging  to  a  clergyman  in  the 
west  of  England,  who  baffled  all  his  master*s  en- 
deavors to  keep  him  out  of  church  of  a  Sunday. 
On  one  occasion,  after  doing  duty  in  the  kitchen 
until  noon  on  Saturday,  the  poor  quadruped  was 
locked  up  in  the  wood-hole  for  safe  keeping. 
^*  Here,"  as  our  author  says,  "  he  revenged  him- 
self by  drying  up  the  souls  of  the  whole  family 
with  his  inordinate,  expostnlatory  yells,  during 
the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  Saturday,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Sunday." 

We  once  knew  a  man  cured,  by  a  similar  in- 
carceration, of  an  ill  habit  he  had  contracted,  in 
respect  of  his  pecuniary  obligations.  He  was 
sent  to  jail,  very  obdurate,  on  Saturday  evening : 
Sunday  he  relented — but  it  was  not  a  diesjuridi- 
etis,  and  his  business  was  delayed.  On  Monday, 
as  early  as  possible,  he  paid  the  debt  and  was 
enlarged,  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  way  he  had 
seen  tried  to  make  an  honest  man  pay  a  just  debt ! 

But  the  same  treatment  did  not  cure  the  turn- 
spit :  his  love  of  church-going  was  not  to  be  erad- 
icated. About  12  o'clock  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday Toby  was  not  to  be  found.  The  meat  was 
on  the  spit,  but  no  Toby  was  there  to  monnt  the 
wheel,  and  turn  the  roast.    The  barn,  where 
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ho  wa0  wont  to  ••  recreate  himeelf  by  hustwg 
rmts,''  was  searched  in  vain.  The  g;ip8ie8,  who 
seem,  (like  our  Indians,)  to  have  fancied  fat  dogs, 
underwent  an  examination  to  no  purpose.  The 
vortky  family  retired  to  rest,  discoBscrfate  for 
timr  loss-^iamenting  him  no  less  than  the  Scotch 
drrine  his  renowned  ^'Errie  wi'  the  crookit 
bom^ :  and  the  first  words  of  the  master,  after 
grace  at  his  Sunday's  breakfast,  was  the  mourn- 
ful inquiry,  "Any  tidings  of  Toby?"  But  the 
dntten  of  the  day  conki  not  be  dispensed  with. 
Tke  good  man,  with  a  saddened  heart,  after  dis- 
posing of  the  village  schools,  proceeded  to  church 
in  full  canonicals,  and  slowly  paced  up  the  aisle 
to  his  reading  desk.  He  entered  it,  thinking  sor- 
rowfvUy  upon  him  who  had  been  there  so  often 
oabidcleB,  but  who  would  now  be  so  welcome 
any  where :  and  there — to  his  otter  amazement — 
in  the  old  place,  he  found  the  cunning  vagrant, 
squatted  upon  his  funny  little  legs,  with  "his 
eyes  twinkling  out  of  the  darkest  comer."  The 
question  was  given  up:  and  Toby  was  "per- 
mitted to  go  to  ehnrch,  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  parish,  as  long  as  he  lived." 

We  ourselves  knew  a  large  water  spaniel,  who 
certainly  kept  a  reckoning  of  Sundays,  though 
less  exemplary  in  his  way  of  life  on  the  Sabbath, 
than  the  Welshman.  Our  acquaintance  was 
always  at  his  master's  heels,  from  Monday  morn- 
ing till  Saturday  night— at  home  or  in  the  street, 
at  market,  at  the  bank,  in  court,  or  wherever 
else  that  master's  business  or  pleasure  might 
ewry  him.  But  when  Sunday  came,  Carlos 
■ever  stirred  from  home,  unless  especially  in- 
vited. His  master  went  regularly  to  church: 
but  we  never  knew  the  dog  to  follow  him,  mom- 
iiig  or  evening.  Our  Carlos  knew  the  day— - 
whether  from  the  closing  of  stores  and  the  still- 
ness, or  in  what  other  way-— he  uever  explained 
to  us :  but  to  many  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  it 
was  notorious  that  he  made  it,  emphatically,  a 
day  of  rest. 

^  Another  dog  of  our  acquaintonee  could  dis- 
tingniBh  the  bell  of  the  tavern,  where  he  was 
fied,  from  all  the  other  bells  in  town,  and  never 
failed  to  strike  a  trot  for  the  kitchen,  whenever 
lie  heard  it  at  dinner  time.  But,  we  confess,  he 
was  eclipsed  by  the  renowned  dog  of  the  con- 
-wont,  who  learned  to  ring  the  beggar's  bell  at 
die  gate,  and  thus  ingeniously  to  appropriate  the 
victnals,  that  were  passed  through  the  wicket  to 
the  supposed  pensioner. 

Our  author  gives  a  diverting  account  of  the 
eoospicuous  part,  which  certain  dogs  of  London 
were  made  to  play,  somewhat  against  their  will, 
in  a  royal  and  civic  procession.  We  think  our 
readers  will  find  it  worth  the  space  it  occupies  in 
our  pages.  ' 
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**  When  the  eitisens  feasted  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, we  were  snngly  placed,  at  an  early  hour, 
at  the  window  of  a  most  worthv  trader  in  the 
precious  metals,  upon  Ludgate-hill ;  one  who 
had  been  prime  warden  of  the  worshipful  com- 
pany, and  had  two  irowns,  and  every  thing  hand- 
some about  him.  His  hospitable  house  was  well 
filled  with  honest  men  and  bonnie  lassies,  bat 
we  who  had  not  been  long  in  the  small  village* 
were  constantly  drawn  from  the  well-spread 
table,  aud  the  bright  eyes  that  surrounded  it,  to 
the  window  aforesaid,  by  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion. In  the  street  were  the  heaps  of  gravel  in- 
tended for  smoothing  the  path  of  the  Regent 
and  the  crowned  heads.  Workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  levelling  these  heaps,  which  the  dogs* 
already  collected  in  considerable  numbers,  evi- 
dently considered  as  pitched  exclusively  for  their 
accommodation.  Tne  thickening  crowd  were 
in  their  holyday  suits,  every  thing  was  bright  and 
gay,  the  dogs  were  frisky  beyond  expression, 
and  the  gravel  heaps  produced  the  most  social 
feelings  among  the  assembled  quadrupeds. 

"  By  and  by  the  gravel  was  spread — the  dogs, 
that  had  been  chasing  each  other's  tails  from  an 
early  hour,  began  to  be  a  little  tired,  but  were 
still  in  good  spirits.  The  troops  now  lined  the 
streets,  and  at  length  there  seemed  to  be  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  dogs  to  consider  that 
they  had  enough  of  the  f6te.  Every  now  and 
then  a  canine  sceptic,  who  began  to  think  that 
matters  were  taking  an  unpleasant  turn,  would 
go  to  the  sides  of  the  street  and  try  to  make  his 
way  through  the  living  wall  that  bounded  the 
carriage-way.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  was 
kicked  back  by  the  soldiers,  and  if  some  partic- 
ularly enterprising  individual  succeeded  in  passing 
them,  a  greater  obstacle  remained  behind ;  for 
there  was  no  possibili^  of  getting  through  the 
conglomeration  on  the  foot  pavements;  trampled 
upon  by  the  crowd,  and  butt-ended  by  the  sol- 
diers, he  was  kicked  back  with  curses  into  the 
arena,  erst  the  scene  of  his  gaiety,  yelping  and 
howling,  and  then  and  there  immediately  pitched 
into  by  his  now  hungry,  peevish  companions. 

"  well,  the  day  wore  on,  the  do^s  lay  down ; — 
the  usual  cries,  'They  are  coming!'  brought 
every  body  from  the  creature-comforts  to  the 
windows,  and  the  usual  disappointments  sent 
them  back  to  their  more  substantial  enjoyments. 
At  last,  the  pealing  of  bells  and  firing  announced 
the  advent  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Shouts 
were  heard  booming  from  the  distance— the 
heads  in  the  crammed  windows  were  all  craning 
westward, — ^the  procession  was  now  coming  in- 
earnest.  It  was  headed  by  a  large  body  of  dis- 
tressed dogs,  the  phalanx  increasing  as  it  ad- 
vanced. Worn  out,  kicked  to  death*s  door,  and 
scarcely  able  to  crawl,  the  miserable  curs  march- 
ed in  solemn  silence,  with  head  depressed,  and 
slinking  tail,  to  which  here  and  there  might  be 
seen  appended  the  badge  of  the  order  of  the  tin 
canister  or  kettle.  By  the  side  there  was  no  es- 
cape— they  could  net  retreat,  and  so  the  dejected 
wretches  marshalled  the  way,  unwillingly  and 
slow,  till  our  country's  honor,  and  that  of  Eu- 
rope, were  roofed  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  ci^  of 
London." 

In  making  selectioni  from  this  volnmet  at  wa 
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detigned  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  whetting  our 
readers'  appetites,  we  find  ourselves  realtzing 
the  force  of  the  phrase  *'  rembctmu  des  rieheases.^* 
"Whether  the  subject  be  cats  or  canary  birds, 
wild  swans  or  monkeys,  owls  or  elephants,  dogs 


these  humilities  with  the  demure,  starched  de- 
meanor of  one  of  Richardson's  heroines,  only 
now  and  then  slowly  turning  her  head  towards 
the  worshipper,  when  she  thinks  she  is  not  ob- 
served, but  instantly  turning  it  away  when  she 
thinks  she  is,'— and  the  occasional  prudish  snap 


or  dragons — our  author  is  sure  to  provide  some- { of  her  bill,  when  she  is  apprehensive  that  he  is 
thing  piquant  and  provocative,  which  we  can '  S^'^  ^^  ^  rude— make  a  scene  truly  edifying.*' 
hardly  bear  to  pass  by,  without  making  a  full  **This  owl  is  no  great  respecter  of  property,  in 
meal.  And  if  we  were  to  quote  but  half  the  cap«>^"y  at  least,  and  will  often  hide  things  like 
^*«  -.  u*  u  t    •  J.  I  the  magpie  and  its  congeners :  we  can  answer 

passages  which  we  mark  m  reading  as  espe- 1  ^^  j^e  abstraction  of  an  anodyne  necklace  by 
cially  worth  notice,  our  present  number  would  |  one ;  but  this  brings  hack  another  to  our  remem- 
scarce  suffice  to  hold  them.  We  must  therefore  brance, — that  owl  of  owls^  Captain  Face  as  he 
forego  many  things  which  we  enjoyed  highly  was  named,  and  his  being  sent  to  sea  in  the 
ourselves,  and  be  content  with  a  very  few  ex- 1  *'^"®"P®°*'  ®°  *  duck's  back,  and  the  divings  of 
tracts;  which  we  trust  our  readers  will  use  (toj^^  animated  bark  when  the  captain  in  his  ter- 
.  •        •    •.  «  ■      .       .  ror  stuck  his  claws  into  it,  and  his  submersion 

borrow  a  quaint  simile)  "as  a  shoeing  horn,  up^n  the  instant,  and  his  hooting  astonishment 

as  he  emerged,  only  to  gripe  harder  and  be  again 
more  deeply  ducked,  till  both  were  captured  for 
fear  of  consequences  and  the  captain  was  un- 
bound, shaking  his  feathers  and  staring  at  the 
perpetrators  with  a  vacant  expression,  as  who 
should  say,  "what  does  all  this  mean ?"  These 
aquatic  excursions  were  inflicted  upon  the  cap- 


wherewith  to  draw  on  the  remainder. 

Hear  him  upon  "owls" — a  portion  of  the 
work  which  we  respectfully  recommend  to  cer- 
tain of  our  friends,  who  are  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  that  Bird  of  Minerva. 

"  He  who  delights  in  contrasts,  need  seek  none 


and  they  certainly  did  him  good.' 

By  way  of  realizing  the  contrast  to  which  die 
first  extract  alludes,  take  this  description  of  the 
Swan.    ' 


more  striking  among  birds  thai  that  exhibited  It'!?  l^l'^^^ll!lt^^^^^^  "^  °'''^^' 

by  a  swan  and  an  owl.  The  first  with  a  pictur- 
esque profile  proudly  crowning  a  neck  so  beauti- 
fully long  ana  graceful  as  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  veriest  Cymon  of  a  spectator;  the  last 
with  a  great  round  head,  looking  almost  as  if  it 
were  made  for  a  hat,  and  a  flat  face,  placed,  ap- 

Sarenrly,  upon  no  neck  at  all.  The  long  and 
exible  neck  of  the  swan  is  ever  and  anon  ele- 
gantly dipped  into  the  wave,  as  the  spotiess  liv- 
ing gondola  glides  over  its  surface,  to  crop  the 

suoaqueous  herbage.  The  disk-like  face  of  the  j^n^d  pelvis  and  the  broad  bacV  which  form  a 
owl  turns  upon  the  short-neck  like  a  pivot,  to '  goodly  solid  deck  for  the  young  cygnets  to  rest 
catch   and   concentrate  every  twilight  ray  and  on   under  the  elevated,   arched,   and  sail-like 

wings  of  the  parent;  and  bow  the  twenty-five 
vertebrie  of  toe  neck  rise  into  a  noble  orna- 
mental prow,  crowned  with  the  graceful  head. 


"  Let  us  examine  the  body  frame-work  of  a 
swan.  What  an  admirable  piece  of  animated 
ship-building  it  is !  How  the  ribs  rise  from  the 
broad  and  keeled  sternum  to  support  the  length- 


arrest  every  sound,  even  that  made  by 

The  smallest  monstroas  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor; 


and  the  bird,  no  doubt,  derives  some  of  its  ill- 


How  skilfully  are  the  oary  lees  and  feet  fitted — 
just  where  their  strokes  would  be  best  brought  to 


omened  repute  from  the  size  of  the  organs  of  |  bear  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  living  galley 


vision  set  in  this  concentrating  facial  disk.  Great 
staring,  goggle,  or  saucer-eyes  are  popularly  at- 
tributed to  goblins  and  demons,  and  are  promi- 
nent features  in  a  tale  of  terror." 

"Cowper  has  admirably  sung  the  *  sidling' 
and  *  ogling'  of  a  small-bird  flirtation ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  witnessed  the  grand 
passion  of  an  owl;  would  that  he  had!  Such  a 
serious  afi*air  is  only  to  be  observed  by  the  out- 
door naturalist  who  will  bury  him9elf  for  hours 
in  the  depths  of  the  quiet  woods  near  some  fa- 
vorite owl -tree. 

"  If  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  courtship  on 
some  warm,  gloomy,  spring  day,  whose  stillness 
is  only  broken  by  the  pattering  of  the  shower, 
or  the  *  minute  drops'  that  fall  from  the  moss- 
prown  trees,  he  will  be  well  repaid  for  his  watch- 
ing, by  the  solemnization.  The  Hudihrastic  air 
with  which  the  lover  approaches,  making  lowly 
gesticulations,  as  if  to 

*  Honor  the  shadow  of  the  shoe-tie.' 

of  the  prim  quaker-like  figure,  that  receives  all 


in  motion! 
tificer." 


It  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  great  ar- 


S peaking  of  the  Hooper  or  Whistling  (wild) 
Swan,  he  tells  the  following  spirited  anecdote. 

"The  hooper  breeds  in  captivityt  soon  be* 
comes  reconciled  to  a  state  of  half-domestica- 
tion, and  is  now  far  from  uncommon  on  our 
ornamental  sheets  of  water.  He  is  a  bird  of 
high  courage,  and  fig'hts  stoutiy  pro  oris  etfociM. 

"  On  a  glorious  half-spring,  half-summer  morn- 
ing, a  little  faroilv  of  newly-hatched  cygnets 
were  basking  in  their  grayish  downy  coats  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  islands  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  drinking  in  the  rays  at 
every  pore,  with  half  closed  eyes  and  outstretch- 
ed legs,  their  delicately  transparent  webs  ex- 
panded to  the  genial  sun.  The  parents  compla- 
cently rowed  guard  near  them  in  all  the  enjoy- 
ment of  honest  family  pride;  and  the  happy 
little  ones  were  so  close  to  the  deep  water,  that 
tht^ir  forms  were  reflected  therein  as  in  a  mirror. 
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Suddenly  a  carrion  crow  made  a  dash  at  one  of 
the  cygnets.  The  enraged  father  seized  the 
felon  on  the  instant  with  his  bill.  In  vain  the 
surprised  crow  struggled  and  buffeted  to  escape 
from  the  living,  vice  which  firmly  grasped  him : 
the  old  hooper's  blood  was  up,  he  dragged  his 
enemy  into  the  water  and  held  him  under  it  till 
be  was  drowned.  When  the  swan  loosed  his 
hold,  an  inanimate  lump  of  flesh  and  feathers 
floated  to  the  surface,  and  as  he  spurned  the 
black  mass  for  the  last  time,  he  looked  in  his 
snowy  robe  like  some  good  but  indignant  spirit 
trampling  the  evil  one.*' 

The  tame  swans,  according  to  Mr.  Broderip, 
sometimes  exhibit  no  less  courage.  In  an  epi- 
taph upon  **  Old  Jack,"  a  veteran  of  70  years, 
which  he  republishes  from  the  Morning  Post  of 
9th  of  July,  1840,  we  are  told  that  he  frequently 
put  to  death  canine  trespassers  upon  his  domains, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  belligerent  Quaker  was 
reported  to  have  disposed  of  his  enemy,  without 
shedding  blood — t.  e. — by  **  holding  them  under 
the  water,  until  the  breath  did  depart  from  their 
bodies."  On  one  occasion,  he  even  seized  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old,  (who  had  been  teasing  him,) 
by  the  leg  of  his  trousers,  and  dragged  him  into 
the  water  up  to  his  knees.  Old  Jack,  it  seems, 
was  a  dweller  on  the  canal  in  St.  James's  Park ; 
and  being  a  Native,  he  resented  bitterly  the  in- 
trasion  of  certain  foreigners,  introduced  there  by 
the  Ornithological  Society.  Through  many  fierce 
conflicts,  he  always  came  off  victorious,  until  a 
body  of  Polish  geese,  regardless  of  all  rules  of 
honorable  war,  overpowered  him  by  mere  force 
of  numbers  and  pecked  him  to  death.  Since 
the  day  when  iGsop's  moribund  old  lion  was 
kicked  in  the  face  by  a  cowardly  donkey,  we  do 
not  remember  a  noble  brute  to  have  endured  a 
death  so  ignominious. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  swans,  we  must  even 
at  the  risk  of  prolixity,  copy  one  more  sketch,  in 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  many  of  the  author's 
traits  of  style  are  happily  grouped  together.  He 
is  talking  of  trout  fishing  on  the  Thames — 

« 

**  Bnt  for  a  lover  of  nature,  even  when  fortune 
smiles  not,  this  kind  of  fishing  has  mahy  charms: — 
the  bright  river,  the  continual  change  of  scene, 
the  rich  beauty  of  the  highly  cultivated  and  pic- 
turesque country  through  which  it  flows,  and  the 
exhilarating  freshness  of  the  air  as  it  comes  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  the  new-mown  hay,  or  of 
the  honeysuckle  blossoms  from 

*  the  cottage  of  thatch, 
Where  neret  physician  has  lifted  the  latch/ 

make  mere  existence  a  pleasure. 

**  Then  there  is  always  something  to  be  seen 
by  one  who  has  eyes  and  knows  how  to  use  them. 
There  are  the  wild  flowers  that  enamel  the  hanks. 
the  insects,  the  fish — it  requires  a  practised  eye 
to  see  them — the  birds.    Here,  a  king-fisher  shoots 


by  like  a  meteor — there  go  the  summer^snipes — 
the  swift  darts  by  close  to  the  boat,  like 

*An  arrow  from  a  Tartar**  bow*— 

That  back-water  is  positively  carpeted  with  the 
green  leaves  and  snowy  star-bloom  of  the  water- 
lily — and  the  nightingale  hard  by,  in^shaditst  co- 
vert  hid,  fairly  sings  down  all  the  host  of  day- 
songsters,  though  the  blackbird  and  thrush  make 
melody  loud  and  clear. 

"On  one  of  these  expeditions  not  long  ago, 

we  observed  below Lock,  just  as  a  tbun- 

der>storm  was  coming  on,  a  pair  of  swans  with 
seven  young  ones.  There  was  evidently  sonie- 
thing  more  than  udual  going  on — ^some  sensation 
as  the  French  say,  among  them.  The  young 
were  collected  between  the  parents,  and  the 
whole  party  pushed  up  stream.  At  first  we 
thought  they  were  nearing  our  punt,  as  we  were 
dropping  down  from  trying  t'le  weir,  in  the  hope 
of  bread ;  but  three  of  the  young  ones  mounted 
on  the  back  of  the  female  swan,  who  elevated 
her  wings  to  receive  them,  the  brilliant  whiteness 
of  her  plumage  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
gray  down  of  the  little  creatures,  and  there  was 
a  sacred  appearance  about  the  whole  party.  The 
cause  was  soon  manifest. 

"  A  magnificent  swan,  worthy  of  Leda  herself, 
came  ploughing  up  the  water,  indignant  at  a  tres- 
pass on  his  domain.  The  family  hurried  on; 
and  in  their  haste,  one  of  the  young  slipt  off  its 
mother's  back.  There  was  distress !  A  weak- 
ling was  left  behind  in  the  wake  of  its  father, 
and  whilst  it  scrambled  along,  non  passibus  aquis^ 
uttered  shrill  cries  as  the  enemy  advanced.  Up 
came  the  mighty  bird,  and  then  the  father,  evi- 
dently inferior  to  the  attacking  swan  in  age,  size, 
and  strength,  turned  to  meet  him,  while  the  little 
family  huddled  close  to  the  mother,  made  haste 
to  escape  up  the  river.  Proud  as  the  senior,  the 
young  father  threw  back  his  neck  between  his 
arched  wings,  and  confronted  the  giant.  This 
was  unexpected;  they  kept  sailing  backward 
aud  forward  abreast  of  each  other,  across  the 
stream  like  two  war-ships;  and  the  watchful 
turns  of  their  graceful  necks  and  bodies,  as  each 
tried  to  take  the  other  at  advantage,  was  a  sight 
to  see.  We  thought  at  last  that  they  would  do 
battle ;  for  each  of  the  rivals  elevated  himself  oB 
the  water,  and  made  show  of  combat  to  the  ou- 
trance.  But,  by  this  time,  the  family,  under  the 
{guidance  of  the  affectionate  mother,  were  safe, 
and  the  elder  male  swan  seemed  to  think  that 
the  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  and  that 
he  had  driven  the  intruders  from  his  royalty.  So 
they  parted.  The  young  one  went  up  to  receive, 
his  reward  from  the  mother  of  his  family,  and 
the  old  one  rubbed  his  neck  on  his  win^s,  and 
dived,  and  dropped  down  stream  agam,  evi- 
dently comforting  himself  that  he  had  given  the 
trespasser  a  lesson. 

**There  was  a  dog  belonging  to  the  Lock- 
house.  He,  from  experience,  seemed  to  know 
that  all  swans  are  bullies;  but  still  the  encounter 
was  something  for  a  dog  at  a  lock* house,  where 
any  thing  is  an  incident.  And,  indeed,  this  was 
so  much  more  earnest  in  show  than  the  usual 
conflicts,  that  he  moved  down  towards  the  brink, 
though  the  rain  was  coming  on.    At  first  he  sat 
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npoQ  his  tail ;  bnt,  as  the  afikir  gave  hope  of  be- 
coming serious,  he  couched,  and  when  the  birds 
lifted  themselves,  as  in  act  to  fight,  dropped  his 
head  on  his  outstretched  forelegs,  with  all  the 
ecstasy  of  an  amateur.  When,  however,  he 
found  it  was  no  go,  and  that  the  menaces  ended 
as  usual— much  in  the  same  way  as  they  have 
done  of  late  among  the  unfeathered  bipeds,  ac- 
cordikig  to  the  new  code  of  chivalry,— ne  shook 
himself,  like  a  sensible  dog,  and  went  back  to 
shelter." 

Those  who  witnessed  the  recent  performances 
of  Marzetti,  as  the  Brazilian  ape — and,  still  more, 
those  who  remember  the  superior  activity  of  his 
"  illustrious  predecessor,"  Monsieur  Goufie,  some 
16  or  17  years  since^will  appreciate  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  their  great  prototype.  To  us,  it 
was  both  new  and  interesting. 

**  Muurier  it  is  said,  after  a  long  and  patient 
attendance  upon  the  monkeys,  domiciled  in  the 
Jardin  du  Eoi,  sewed  up  in  skins,  and  with  a 
face  painted  and  made  up  in  a  concatenation 
accordingly,  raised  at  last  the  benevolence  of  a 
tender-hearted  one  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  oflered 
him  a  bit  of  the  apple  it  was  eating,  and  drew 
from  him  that  rapturous  exclamation,  pregnant 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  apparent  identity 
with  the  monkey- character — '  Enfin !  enfin,  je 
suis  singe  !'* 

•♦  Poor  Mazurier !  when  he  died,  PolickindU 
was  shipwrecked  indeed.  We  can  see  him  now 
gaily  advancing,  as  if  Prometheus  had  just  touch- 
ed the  wood  with  his  torch,  in  a  brilliant  cocked 
hat  of  gilt  and  silvered  pasteboard,  with  rosettes 
to  match,  gallantly  put  on  athwart  ships ;  that 
very  pasteboard,  so  dear  to  recollection  as  hav- 
ing glittered  before  oar  delighted  eyes  when  old 
nurse  unfolded  the  familiar  little  books  of  lang- 
•yne — ^books  which  in  these  philosophical  days 
are  shorn  of  their  beams;  for  *  Cock-Robin,* 
*  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,'  'Jack  and  his  Bean- 
stalk,' 'The  Children  in  the  Wood,'  *The  Seven 
Champions.'  *  Valentine  and  Orson,'  with  the 
other  dearly-beloved  legends  of  our  childhood, 
when  permitted  to  enter  the  nursery,  are  more 
soberly  clad :  their  splendid  and  many-coloured 
attractive  coats  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

*'  Mazurier  was  the  personification  of  that  in- 
vincible Prince  of  Rou^s,  Punch  ;  but  if  the 
comic  streDgth  of  this  elastic,  this  Indian-rubber 
man  lay  in  rolichinelle,  it  was  in  'The  Ape  of 
Brazir  that  bis  tragic  power  lay — and  that  power, 
absurd  as  the  expression  may  seem  to  those  who 
never  beheld  him,  was  great.  There  was  but 
one  blot  in  his  imimitable  performance.  It  was 
perfect  as  a  piece  of  actmg— if  that  be  called 
acting  which,  like  Morris  Bamett's  Monsieur 
Jacques,  is  nature  itself;  but  alas!  Mazurier  had 
dressed  the  character  without  a  tail.  The  melo- 
drama was  admirably  got  up;  but  there,  to  the 
great  distress  of  zoologists,  was  the  tailless  quad- 
nimane  in  the  midst  of  Brazilian  scenery,  where 
no  traveller — and  travellecs  are  proverbial  for  see- 
ing strange  things^has  ever  ventured  to  say  that 
he  saw  a  monkey  without  that  dignifying  appen- 


dage. How  true  is  it  that  wisdom — such 
dom  as  it  is — ^brings  sorrow ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  in  ecstacies;  the  zoologists  slH>ok 
their  heads,  and  the  scene  ceased  to  affect  them* 
**  Be  it  remembered  henceforth  by  the  getters' 
up  of  monkey  melodramas,  that  all  the  monkeys 
of  the  New  World  yet  discovered  rejoice  in  tails; 
the  anthropoid  apes  of  the  Old  World  have  none. 


It 
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At  iMt !  St  lut,  I  Ain  so  spe  r* 


We  were  glad  to  see  the  assurance  which  Mr. 
Broderip  gives,  that,  notwithstanding  the  appa- 
rent resemblances  between  men  and  monkeys, 
they  are  not  really  of  kin  to  one  another.  It  is 
now  some  years  since  we  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  the  lectures  of  Professor  Lawrence 
of  London,  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man. 
From  this  source  we  first  derived  the  informa* 
tion,  that  a  broadly  marked  distinction  between 
even  the  highest  specimens  of  anthropoid  apes, 
and  the  lowest  forms  of  human  existence,  was 
demonstrable  from  the  differences  of  physical 
construction,  and  of  the  animal  economy.  And 
although,  in  common  with  the  great  m%ority  of 
intelligent  men,  we  had  never  believed  otherwise* 
it  was  some  comfort  to  know  that  oar  title  to  su- 
premacy over  all  other  living  creatures  was  ca- 
pable of  sustaining,  without  injury,  the  test  of 
this  rigid  analysis.  It  must  be  admitted,  that,  to 
a  superficial  observer,  the  similarity  is  often  alarm- 
ingly close,  and  cannot  be  witnessed  without  seri- 
ous mortification.  Sometimes  the  monkey  imi- 
tates the  man,  sometimes  the  man  plays  the  mon- 
key— ^bttt  in  different  costume  and  character  from 
Messrs.  Mazurier  and  Marzetti.  Nay,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  hard  to  determine,  to  which  family 
the  individual  claims  to  belong,  or  to  which  of 
them,  (as  David  Crockett  said,)  we  owe  an  apol- 
ogy for  our  mistake.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
proportionably  grateful  to  those,  whose  labours 
counteract  these  impressions,  and  prove  to  man- 
kind, that  in  spite  of  all  their  self-stuhification, 
they  cannot  obliterate  the  stamp  of  sovereignty, 
which  has  been  impressed  upon  them  by  the  hand 
of  their  Creator. 

The  following  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  mon- 
key-character, are  novel  and  amusing — 

"  In  a  country  town,  no  matter  where,  there 
lived  the  worthiest  and  most  philosophical  of  old 
bachelors,  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  sound  head, 
from  whose  well-powdered  exterior  dangled  that 
most  respectable  ornament,  a  ^ueiie.  Long  did 
this  august  appendage,  now  no  longer  seen,  lin- 
ger ainong  the  benches  of  the  inns  of  court.  Two 
worthies  we  have  yet  in  our  eye, — Ultvmi  Cau- 
datorumt  with  what  veneration  do  we  look  up 
to  ye !  with  what  fear  and  trembling  did  we  re- 
gard the  progress  of  the  iailnensa! — ^the  des- 
troying .angel  has  passed  by,  and  the  tails  still 
depend  from  your  ^frosty  pows' — blessings  on 
'em! 

*■*•  Pardon  the  digression ;  and  return  we  to  svr 
bachelor,  who  eniertained  a'  monkey  of  swch 
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go«d  breediDg  and  bo  mach  discretion,  that  Jacko 
'was  permitted  to  make  one  at  the  dinner^table, 
where  be  was  seated  in  a  hi^h  child's  chair  next 
to  his  master,  and  took  off  his  glass  of  perry  aod 
water  in  the  same  time  and  measure  with  his 
patron,  and  in  as  good  a  style  as  Dominie  Samp- 
son himself  could  have  performed  the  feat.  Now, 
his  master's  housekeeper  made  the  best  preserv- 
ed apricots  in  the  county,  and  when  the  said 
apricots  were  enshrined  in  a  tart,  the  golden 
fruit  set  off  by  the  superincumbent  trellis,  a  more 
tempting  piece  of  patisserie  could  hardly  be  laid 
before  man  or  monkey.  One  of  these  tarts  en- 
riched the  board  at  a  small  dinner-party,  and  was 
placed  nearly  opposite  to  Jacko,  who  occupied 
Ilia  ttsaal  station.  The  host  helped  one  and 
another  to  some  of  this  exquisite  tart,  but  he  for- 

Sot  poor  Jacko,  who  had  been  devouring  it  with 
is  eyes,  and  was  too  well-bred  to  make  any  it- 
decorous  snatch  at  the  attraction,  as  most  mon- 
keys would  have  done.  At  last  Jacko  could 
stand  it  no  loncer,  so  looking  to  tiie  right  and 
left,  and  finally  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  guests  op- 
posite, he  quietly  lifted  up  bis  hand  behind  his 
master's  back,  and  gave  his  tail  such  a  tug  as 
made  the  powder  fly,  withdrew  his  hand  in  an 
instant  and  sat  with  a  vacant  expression  of  the 
greatest  innocence.  People  don't  like  to  have 
their  tails  puUed.  His  master  gave  him  a  look, 
and  Jacko  gave  him  another,  but  even  the  elo- 
quent expression  of  Hogarth's  monkey  on  the 
offending  bear's  back,  fell  short  of  it.  It  said  as 
plainly  as  look  could  speak — '  Don*t  be  angry — 
don't  thrash  me — ^they  did  not  see  it — I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  I  mvst  have  a  bit  of  that  apricot 
tart;' — he  was  forgiven  and  helped. 

*' Authors  generally  seem  to  think  that  the 
monkey  race  are  not  capable  of  retaining  lasting 
impressions ;  but  their  memory  is  remarkably  te- 
nacious when  striking  events  call  it  into  action. 

"  One  that  in  his  zeal  for  imitation  had  swal- 
lowed the  entire  contents  of  a  pill-box — ^the  ca- 
thartics, fortunately,  were  not  Af  orisonian — suf- 
fered so  much,  that  ever  afterwards  the  produc- 
tion of  such  a  box  sent  him  to  lus  hiding  place 
in  a  twinkling. 

*'  Another  that  was  permitted  to  run  free  had 
frequently  seen  the  men-servants  in  the  great 
country  kitchen  with  its  hugh  fireplace,  take 
down  a  powder-horn  that  stood  on  the  chimney 
piece,  and  throw  a  few  grains  into  the  fire,  to 
make  Jemima  and  the  rest  of  the  maids  jump 
and  scream,  which  they  always  did  on  such  oc- 
casions very  prettily.  Pug  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity and  when  all  was  still,  and  he  had  the 
kitchen  entirely  to  himself,  he  clambered  up,  got 
possession  of  the  well-filled  powder-horn,  perch- 
ed himself  very  gingerly  on  one  of  the  horizon- 
tal wheels  placed  for  the  support  of  saucepans, 
right  over  the  waning  ashes  of  an  almost  extinct 
wood-fire,  screwed  off  the  top  of  the  horn,  and 
reversed  it  over  the  grate. 

*^Tbe  explosion  sent  him  half-way  up  the 
chitnney.  Before  he  was  blown  up  he  was  a 
smug,  trim,  well-conditioned  monkey  as  you 
would  wish  to  see^  on  a  summer's  day :  he  came 
down  a  carbonadoed  nigger  in  miniature,  in  an 
nvalanche  of  burning  soot.  The  d  plomh  with 
be  pitehed  upon  the  hot  ashes  in  the  midst 


of  the  general  flare  up,  aroused  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  condition.  He  was  missing  for  days.  Hun- 
ger at  last  drove  him  forth,  and  he  sneaked  into 
the  house  close-singed,  begrimmed,  and  looking 
scared  and  devilish.  He  recovered  with  care, 
but,  like  some  other  great  personages,  he  never 
got  over  his  sudden  elevation  and  fall,  but  be- 
came a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  monkey.  If  ever 
Pug  forgot  himself  and  was  troublesome,  you 
had  only  to  take  down  a  powder-horn  in  his 
presence,  and  he  was  off  to  his  hole  like  a  shott 
screaming  and  clattering  his  jaws  like  a  pair  of 
castanets. 

**  Le  Vaillant,  in  his  African  travels,  was  ac- 
companied by  an  ape,  which  lived  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  cocks  and  hens,  showing,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  legend,  no  antipathy  to  the  former, 
and  a  strong  penchant  for  the  latter,  for  whose 
cacklings  he  listened,  and  whose  eggs  he  stole. 
But  this  and  other  peccadillos  were  amply  atoned 
for,  by  the  bonhomie  and  other  good  qualities  of 
iCeef,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  traveller's 
ape,  which  seems  to  have  almost  realised  the 
virtues  of  Philip  Quarl's  monkey." 

"  Turn  we  to  that  grotesque  race,  the  Sapa- 
jous. 

**  They  are  slender,  mild  in  disposition,  flat  in 
face,  long  in  tail,  and  spidery  in  general  appear- 
ance. The  genus  Ateles  of  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hi- 
laire  stands  first  upon  the  roll.  With  anterior 
hands,  either  entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  or  only 
supplied  with  mere  rudiments,  and  weak,  long 
limbs,  justifying  their  popular  names  of  '  Spider 
Monkeys,'  tbey  are  compensated  by  a  prehensile 
tail  of  such  exquisite  sensibility  and  power,  that 
it  may  almost  be  considered  a  fifth  band.  For  a 
length  of  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  tip,  this  is 
naked ;  and,  on  the  under  surface,  it  is  compara- 
tively callous,  for  the  purpose  of  prehension. 
Humboldt  asserts  that  the  animal  can  introduce 
it,  without  turning  its  head,  into  narrow  clinks  or 
clefts,  and  hook  out  any  substance ;  but  be  never 
saw  it  employed  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth, 
though  the  natives  will  have  it  that  the  monkej 
goes  a  fishing  with  it.  Leap  the  species  of  this 
genus  cannot,  or,  at  most,  but  very  imperfectly; 
this  tail  of  all  work,  however,  amply  makes 
amends,  for  by  it  they  hang  suspended  from  the 
branches  or  swing  themselves  from  bough  to 
bough,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  with  the  utmost 
agility.  Dampier  relates,  and  his  statements 
are  generally  worthy  of  credit,  that,  when  troops 
of  tnem  have  occasion  to  cross  rivers,  they  look 
out  for  a  point  where  the  trees  are  most  lofty, 
and  project  farthest  over  the  water.  Having  ar- 
rived at  such  a  place,  they  climb  to  the  boughs 
best  suited  to  toeir  purpose,  and  form  a  long 
chain  by  grasping  the  tails  of  each  other.  ^  This 
chain  hangs  free  at  the  lower  end,  while  it  is  held 
on  at  the  top,  and  the  living  pendulum  is  swung 
backwards  and  forwards,  till  it  acquires  sufficient 
vibration  to  carry  the  lower  end  to  the  opposite 
bank.  Then  the  lowest  joint  catches  hola  of  the 
first  branch  within  his  reach,  and  mounts  as  high 
as  he  can.  As  soon  as  he  has  made  himself  fast, 
the  upper  joint  on  the  other  side  lets  go,  and  the 
whole  conjoined  *tail'  swings,  and  is  carried 
safely  over.    Humboldt  and  Bonplaad  saw  some 
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of  them  which  inhahit  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
suspended  in  great  numbers  from  the  trees,  and 
hanf^jng  on  to  each  other  by  tail  and  hands  in 
the  most  ridiculous  groups." 

**  In  captivity  the  Sanglains  are  great  pets, 
and  Edwsrds  relates  a  curious  instance  of  the 
craving  for  something  that  possessed  life  break- 
ing out  in  one  that  was  the  favourite  of  a  lady. 
Once,  when  be  was  let  loose,  he  snatched  a  gold 
fish  from  its  *  watery  glass,'  and  instantly  killed 
and  devoured  it.  The  lady,  upon  this,  made  him 
a  present  of  some  live  eels,  and,  as  the  little  fel- 
low was  not  more  than  eight  inches  long  without 
his  tail,  these  lively  gifts  frightened  him  at  first 
a  good  deal  by  twisting  round  his  neck  when  he 
seized  them.  His  carnivorous  nature,  however, 
prevailed,  and,  without  a  well  sanded  hand,  he 
soon  mastered  and  ate  them. 

^*M.  F.  Cuvier  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing their  domestic  arrangements  in  a  conjugal 
state.  He  had  a  pair  who  were  blest  with  three 
young  ones ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Lady 
8anglain*s  first  accouchement,  and  she  had  no 
experienced  female  friend  to  direct  her ;  so  after 
regarding  her  interesting  progenv,  she  proceeded 
to  bite  on  the  head  of  one  of  them ;  the  other 
two  in  the  meantime,  took  to  the  breast,  and  the 
moment  the  mother  felt  them  she  was  all  affec- 
tion. The  papa  was  even  more  affectionate  than 
the  mamma,  and  assiduously  assisted  in  the  nur- 
sery. The  favourite  position  of  the  young  ones 
was  upon  the  back  or  bosom  of  the  mother ;  and 
when  she  was  tired  of  nursing,  she  would  come 
up  to  her  mate  with  a  shrill  cry,  which  said  as 
plainly  as  cry  could  speak,  **  Here !  do  take  the 
children.**  rie,  like  a  good-natured  father,  im- 
mediately stretched  forth  his  hands  and  placed 
his  offspring  upon  his  back  or  under  his  body, 
where  they  neld  on  while  he  carried  them  about, 
till  they  became  restless  for  want  of  that  which 
he  could  not  give  them ;  and  then  he  handed 
them  back  again  to  his  partner,  who,  after  satis- 
fying their  hunger,  again  turned  them  over  to 
their  papa. 

"  Cuvier  seems  to  think  that  their  intelligence 
is  inferior  to  that  of  many  of  the  smaller  mon- 
keys. That  their  attachment  to  each  other  is 
sometimes  great,  the  following  anecdote,  related 
by  a  lady  who  kept  a  couple  of  them,  and  who 
could  never  tell  the  story  unmoved,  will  prove. 

**  These  playful  Sanglains  had  not,  indeed,  any 
family,  but  they  were  very  happy  and  were  all 
in  all  to  each  other.  One  of  them,  unfortunately, 
died.  The  other  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve the  change  that  had  taken  place,  and  con- 
tinued to  caress  the  body  until  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  remove  it.  Every  thing  was 
done  to  console  the  survivor  that  its  fond  and 
distressed  mistress  could  think  of;  but  as  soon 
as  its  mate  was  taken  away,  the  poor  widowed 
Sauglain  pressed  its  little  hands  to  its  eyes,  re- 
fused to  be  comforted,  and  remained  pining  in 
that  attitude  till  death  relieved  it  from  its  sufier- 
ings.** 

But  we  must  tear  ourselves  away  from  the 
monkeys,  and  hurry  over  many  other  portions  of 
the  menagerie,  equally  worthy  of  our  attention, 
but  which  we  have  not  room  to  notice. 


The  Elephant !    <*  Veil,  vot  of  'im  ?'*  asks  some 
cockney,  **  hevery  body  'as  seen  the  helephant  ."* 
Perhaps  so.     These  are  days  of  progress.     But 
we  well  remember  the  day,  when  every  body  had 
not  seen  him,  and  when  that  individual  was  sure 
of  attentive  listeners,  who  could  boast  of  such 
experience.     When  some  town-bred  boy,  for  the 
benefit  of  country  air  and  pure  morals,  was  sent 
to  ruralize  at  our  provincial  school, — or  some 
country  lad  returned  after  a  visit  to  the  court- 
house, (on  court-day,)  fresh  from  an  encounter 
with  a  travelling  menagerie — ^with  what  an  air  of 
consequence  did  he  impart  the  results  of  travel 
and  observation,  to  a  group  of  urchins  all  agape 
with  wonder  and  credulity  !     But  when  the  great 
occasion  came  at  last,  so  often  dreamed  of,  so  long 
hoped  for — when,  in  our  own  proper  person,  we 
entered  that  mighty  rotunda  of  canvas,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  august  presence  of  **  The  Em- 
peror of  Siam"  himself — words  cannot  describe 
our  awful  astonishment.    We  have  a  vague  re- 
collection of  having  felt  some  disposition  to  re- 
treat, until  we  were  reminded  of  our  great  anxi- 
ety to  come  and  take  a  ride  upon  the  elephant ! 
A  dreadful  suggestion  :  which,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment cut  off  all  hope  of  escape,  and  made  us  ten- 
fold more  anxious  to  effect  it !     How  we  nerved 
ourself  for  the  effort — and  with  what  a  pleasing 
horror — a  sort  of  heroic  trembling — ^we  submit- 
ted to  be  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  embrace  of 
that  mysterious  trunk,  and  lifted  on  and  off  the 
broad  neck  of  the  benevolent  monster!     We 
have  seen  some  sights  in  our  time,  and  under- 
gone some  trials.     We  have  stood  on  the  cedar 
stump  and  peeped  over  the  Natural  Bridge — we 
have  passed  under  the  great  fall  at  Niagara,  and 
planted  our  foot  on  Termination  Rock — we  have 
been  out  on  the  big  Lakes  in  storms,  that  made 
oldsailorsthonghtful—we  have  been  within  range 
of  hostile  cannon  shot — we  have  grinned  anden- 
durtd  the  worst  that  dentists  could  inflict — we 
have  sat  for  long  hours,  under  details  of  mes- 
meric phenomena,  witnessed  and  vouched  for  by 
*'  people  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  verac- 
ty" — all  these  things  have  we  gone  through  with — 
even  the  last  and  most  terrible — with  more  com- 
posure than  we  could  command  when  we  **saw," 
and  rode,  the  elephant.     And  after  all,  elephants 
are  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  as  witness  Mr.  Brode- 
rip— 


*'A  very  intelligent  elephant  was  shown,  some 
^ears  since,  in  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts  at  a.  fair 
m  the  West  of  England.  One  of  those  practi- 
cal jokers,  whose  wit  lies  in  pouring  melted  but- 
ter into  a  friend*s  pocket,  or  conveying  a  putrid 
oyster  into  his  plate,  had  been  doling  out  some 
gingerbread  nuts  of  the  first  quality  to  the  ele^ 
phant,  who  received  the  instalments,  small  as  they 
were,  with  satisfaction  and  gradtiide,  manifestiBg 
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the  latter  by  the  spontaneoiu  performaoce  of 
Boine  of  hie  trieke  between  the  somewhat  pro- 
tracted iotenrak  of  supply.  SuddeDl?,  his  bene- 
factor produced  a  large  paper  parcel,  weighing 
some  two  or  three  pounds,  and  presented  it  en 
moMe.  The  elephant  took  it  as  it  was,  and  con- 
sigiied  the  whole  to  his  powerful  crushing-mill. 
Hardly,  however,  had  he  swallowed  the  dose,  be- 
fore he  gave  a  loud  roar,  and  exhibited  all  the 
symptoms  of  suffering  severely  from  internal  heat, 
handing — ^yes,  handing,  for  the  trunk  acted  as 
dexterously  as  a  hand — the  bucket  to  his  keeper, 
aa  if  beseeching  for  water,  which  was  given  to 
him,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  pour  floods 
aufficient  to  drive  a  mill  down  his  capacious  and 
hurning  throat. 

**  *  Ha  !^  said  the  joker,  addressing  his  victim, 
*  those  nuts  were  a  trifle  hot,  old  fellow,  I  guessi* 

***You  had  better  be  off.*  exclaimed  the  keep- 
er, ^unless  you  want  the  bucket  at  your  head, 
and  sarve  you  right  too.' 

^  *'  The  dispenser  of  ginger  and  pepper  took  the 
hint ;  for  there  was  an  angry  glare  m  the  drink- 
er's eye,  while  the  distressed  beast  was  pumping 
up  his  sixth  bucketful ;  and  in  good  time  he  took 
it,  for  he  had  scarcely  cleared  the  entrance  of  the 
ahow,  when  the  empty  bucket  was  Ubrled  after 
him  by  the  elephant  with  such  force  and  correct- 
ness of  aim,  that  if  he  had  been  a  moment  later, 
hia  joking  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
terminated,  with  his  life,  on  the  spot. 

**  A  year  had  passed  away,  and  the  wayfarers 
from  the  country  villages  trod  over  the  withered 
leaves  that  had,  when  fresh,  green,  and  vigorous, 
shielded  their  heads  from  the  burning  summer's 
sun  as  they  again  bent  their  steps  to  the  same 
annual  autumnal  fair,  where  the  elephant  had 
been  before  exhibited,  and  where  he  was  again 
ready  to  receive  company. 

"Our  joker  was  again  among  his  visiters,  and, 
forgetful  of  his  narrow  escape  from  the  bucket, 
which,  at  the  time,  another  wit  observed  he  bad 
been  near  kicking,  came,  as  before,  with  one 
coat- pocket  filled  with  *  best  nuts,' and  the  other 
with  hot  nuts.  He  gave  the  elephant  two  or 
three  nuts  from  the  best  sample,  and  then  drew 
forth  and  presented  him  with  a  hot  one.  No 
sooner  had  the  elephant  tasted  jt,  than  he  seized 
the  coat-tails  of  bis  tormentor,  and,  with  one 
whirling  sweep  with  his  trunk  lifted  him  from  the 
ground,  till,  the  tails  giving  way,  the  man  drop- 
ped half-dead  with  fright,  and  with  his  coat  re- 
duced to  a  jacket.  The  elephant,  meanwhile, 
quietly  inserted  the  end  of  nis  trunk  into  the 
pocket  containing  the  best  nuts,  and  leisurley  pro- 
ceeded, keeping  his  foot  on  the  coat-tails,  to  dis- 
cuss every  nut  of  them.  When  he  had  finished 
the  last,  he  trampled  upon  the  pocket  containing 
the  hot  nuts,  till  liQ  had  reduced  them  to  a  mash : 
and  then,  after  having  torn  the  tails  to  rags,  threw 
the  soiled  fragments  at  the  head  of  his  facetious 
friend,  amid  the  derision  of  the  assembled  crowd." 


The  seventy  pages  which  are  devoted  to  ele- 
phants in  this  work  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  it.  They  treat  of  the  animal 
as  he  appears  in  his  native  haunts,  and  in  con- 
finement— of  hia  employments  in  war  and  peace, ' 


and  of  his  connexion  with  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  ancient  and  modem  history. 
The  progress  of  zoological  knowledge  concern- 
ing him  is  also  traced,  from  the  "  Historic  of 
Four  Footed  Beasts,"  by  Edward  Topsell  ia 
1607 — with  occasional  glances  at  the  Greek  and 
Roman  accounts  of  Pliny  and  others — down  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Siberian  elephant,  preserved 
in  ice,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  in  1799. 
But  we  have  no  space  for  the  tempting  passages 
which  meet  us  on  every  page,  and  must  conclude 
our  notices  with  a  brief  extract,  in  which  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  the  **  ancient  and  honora- 
ble" family  of  Dragons. 

'*  The  Dragon  of  Wantley  cburchet  ate 

(He  us*d  to  come  of  a  Sunday), 

Whole  congregaiions  were  to  him 

A  dish  of  Salmagundi. 

Parsons  were  his  black-puddings,  and 

Fat  aldermen  his  capons, 

And  his  tit-bit  the  collection  plate 

Brimful  of  Birmingham  halfpence. 

The  corporation  worshipful 

He  valued  not  an  ace : 

But  swallow 'd  the  mayor,  asleep  in  bis  cbair. 

And  picked  his  teeth  with  the  mace  !** 

HmtkBaUad. 

**  Great  as  has  been  the  progress  made  in  the 
wide  field  of  natural  history  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  in  no  direction  has  the  advance  been  more 
decided  or  more  satisfactory,  than  in  that  hitherto 
obscure  part  of  it  which  sepulchres  the  remains 
of  animals  that  lorded  it  over  sea  and  land  when 
this  earth  was  young. 

"  Aud  although  there  is  nothing  among  the  ear- 
liest known  organized  forms  ^shioned  by  the 
hand  which  weigheth  all  things,  that  is  not  preg- 
nant with  proof  of  the  same  care  and  design  and 
harmony  in  the  construction  of  the  animals  as 
shines  forth  in  the  being  born  into  the  world  yes- 
terday, let  no  one  picture  unto  him  or  herself  the 
youth  of  our  planet  as  lovely  *to  any  but  the 
grosser  natures  then  placed  upon  it  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  which  no  human  lungs,  nay,  no  lungs 
of  any  vertebrate  of  a  high  grade  could  have 
long  breathed  as  the  breath  of  life.  It  was  a 
place  of  dragons:  fit  only  for  Saurians,  Batra- 
chians,  and  the  like. 

**  •  Dragons  ?' 

**Yes,  dragons:  not  such  as  the  small,  living 
winged  reptiles,  that  skim  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  their  insect  food,  relying  on  their  natu- 
ral parachutes,  constructed  upon  a  somewhat 
safer  principle  than  that  of  poor  Mr.  Cocking, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  generic  name  of  Draco :  but 
downright  enormous  dragons  with  bellies  as  big 
as  tuns  and  bigger ;  creatures  that  would  have 
cared  little  for  Bevis's  sword  ^Morglaye,*  nor 
that  of  the  Rhodian  Draconicide,  nor  St.  George's 
*  Aftkalou,'  no,  nor  the  '  nothing-at-all'  of  More 
of  More  Hall,  even  if  those  worthies  could  have 
existed  in  the  pestiferous  region  in  which  the  said 
dragons  revelled. 

**  For  in  a  slough  where  Calamitea  and  other  gi- 
gantic marsh-plants,  now  extinct  also,  rooted 
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theoMoWet  at  ease,  and  reared  tbemeelves  into  a 
damp  juncle ;  in  a  dreary  bog,  to  which  the  un- 
drained  routine  marshes  would  have  been  the 
land  of  health,  was  their  lair.  In  such  a  nause- 
ous quag,  wholesome  to  them,  these  monsters 
roared  and  wallowed :  there  they  growled  their 
horrid  loves,  and  there  they  made  war  upon  each 
other — the  strong  devouring  the  weak,  and  the 
oamivorous  *  chawing-up'  the  herbivorous  in  the 
midst  of  the  widest  convulsions  of  a  nascent 
world. 

*^While  this  was  going  on  upon  what  then  pass- 
ed for  dry  land,  great  sea-dragons  rushed  through 
the  waves,  or  sported  on  the  surface  of  an  ocean 
not  unlike,  as  far  as  the  waters  were  concerned, 
our  dwn,  while  flying  dragons  hovered,  like 
8hakspeare*s  ffitcheSn  through  the  fog  and  the 
filthy  air.  These  last  ancient  Saurinn  forms  have 
left  no  living  representative  upon  the  earth.'* 

After  this  beginning,  we  are  led  gradually 
along,  from  the  classical  and  fabulous  history  of 
dragons,  in  earlier  and  later  times,  to  the  devel- 
opements  of  modern  science,  and  the  stupendous 
**  dragonnades,^*  attended  by  the  fossil  remains  of 
these  pre-Adamite  lords  of  creation.  We  pass 
in  review  Sea  Dragons,  Dragons  Amphibious 
and  Terrestrial,  and  Flying  Dragons ;  with  their 
sesquipedalian  names,  (Ichthyosaurus*  Megalo- 
saurus,  Pterodactyl  us,  &c.,)  almost  worthy  the 
extinct  leviathans  themselves.  And  we  find, 
that,  notwithstanding  some  allowance  for  exag- 
geration— for  the  way  in  which  the  form  of  a 
dead  hero  looms  up  through  the  mists  of  antiqui- 
ty— ^there  was  yet  a  substantial  leaven  of  truth 
in  ail  the  old  traditions  about  these  aboriginal 
tenants  of  our  planet.  If  it  be  true,  indeed,  that 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  were  so  incom- 
patible with  our  own,  that  they  must  all  have 
perished  before  man  could  have  inhabited  the 
earth  it  is  hard  to  conceive  in  what  way,  (short 
of  revelation,)  the  memory  of  their  lives  and  ex- 
ploits could  have  been  transmitted  to  our  illus- 
trious predecessors,  the  ante-diluvians.  From 
them,  it  is  easily  deducible,  through  Noah  and 
his  descendants,  to  its  general  diffusion  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  the  French  lady 
said,  of  the  saint  who  walked  half-a-milt  after 
his  head  was  cut  ofl^*  "  the  first  step  is  the  only 
difficulty." 

We  are  not  very  prone'  to  believe  in  things 
marvellous ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  rather  skeptical.  But  there  is 
one  thing  of  popular  ridicule,  which  has  long  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  worthy  of  more  serious  con- 
sideration :  and  that  is  the  Sea  Serpen ^  We 
are  not  disposed  to  swallow  all  that  good  fiishop 
Pontoppidan  relates  of  the  "Kraken;"  nor  to 
believe  that  he  could  outdo  Ariel,  by  "  putting  a 
girdle  about  the  earth"  in  less  than  *'  forty  min- 

*  **  Cc  n*e«t  que  W  premier  pes  qui  co6ie  !*' 


tttes."  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  ianmenae 
extent  of  the  seas,  the  huge  proportions  of  man  j 
known  aquatic  animals,  the  constant  voice  of 
tradition,  and  the  repeated  declarations  of  mod- 
ern voyagers,  -  down  to  the  very  year  in  which 
we  live,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  does 
exist  a  species  of  sea-monster,  rare  in  proportioii 
to  its  extraordinary  size,  which  has  not  yet  found 
a  place  **  in  our  philosophy."  Fifty  years  ago 
who  believed  that  such  things  as  dragons  ever 
existed,  except  in  tales  of  romanee,  and  coal»-of- 
arma  from  the  Heralds*  College  ?  Fifty  years 
hence,  the  existence  of  what  we  call  the  Sea 
Serpent  may  be  established  by  proofs  as  solid  as 
the  rocky  tablets*  in  which  the  geologist  reads 
the  long-buried  annals  of  the  great  Saurian  dy- 
nasty. We'  have  great  faith  in  rail  roads  gener- 
ally, and  a  little  hope  for  that  one  which  aims  at 
the  Pacific ;  but  if  Mr.  Whitney  and  the  Sea- 
Serpent  would  make  a  race  against  time,  for  a 
vacant  berth  in  this  nineteenth  **  century  of  in- 
ventions,'* we  would  certainly — as  they  say  ia 
California — **  go  our  pile"  upon  the  Snaks ! 


THE  AUTDMX  STOEM. 

A   PROEMIAL   FRAGMENT. 

BT  DAVIO  a.  AairsLL. 

Smit  with  the  lots  of  what  to  me  had  been 

A  passion  and  a  purpose,  I  had  strayed 
Beyond  the  narrow  confines  that  shut  in 

The  ken  of  those  1  shranic  from  :  and  I  prayed. 

In  the  dark  aanciuury  of  a  fearful  shade, 
If  aught  there  were  not  false,  to  see  its  sign. 

That  He  who  manifest  himself  had  made 
Of  old  unio  hia  servania,  thoa  benign 
Would  by  some  semblance  pass  before  my  drooping  eyne. 

It  was  the  Autumn  time,  and  e*er  I  knelt. 
My  soul  bad  yearned  bacii  on  the  path  i*d  trod. 

Ah  me !  it  was  a  scene  well  could  be  felt. 
It  looked  the  smile  of  a  departing  God  ;— 
The  orchis  and  the  pansies  grace<l  the  sod, 

Lovers  of  woods  and  silent  thoughts  are  these, 
And  up  the  hills  r.lomb  the  bright  golden-rod. 

While  round,  with  its  invisible  arms,  the  breese 
Shook  fast  their  glories  down  from  the  complaiDing  trees. 

The  sun  bad  set;  and  wold,  and  stream,  and  air 
Slept  in  the  Sabbath  of  his  chastened  light. 

While,  scarce  discerned  in  blue,  a  crescent  fair. 
Upturned,  poured  dewa  upon  a  neighboring  height;— 
When,  suddenly,  all  the  sky  l*etween  grew  white, 

And  silvered  into  cloud,  that,  as  it  drew 
Towards  the  horizon,  was  in  blackness  digbt; 

Till,  as  some  bird  of  prey  had  thither  flew. 
Above  the  dying  day  its  condor  witoga  it  threw. 
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A»d  tileo  a  naaihNn^,  sulfoeiiting  tooBd, 
Ab  if.it  gorged  cbe  distance,  filled  my  ear» 

Till.  swifV,  it  left  ite  place,  and  circling  round, 
Swept  the  pale  stars  from  the  blank  atmosphere, 
And  its  bUck,  blinding  swoop  sent  chiMing  fear 

Through  all  iDy  frafie  till  turning  there,  I  saw 
A  hot  untenanted,  and  hsply  near, 

To  that  my  unnerved  lirabs  I  scarce  did  draw, 
And  kiiek  #e  doWA  io  prayer  within  that  place  of  aw«. 

Ob,  God !  I  prayed  for  strength  to  overcome, — 

Or  else  to  bear  my  abject  life,  nor  sigh,— 
A  few  weak  words  I  spake  and  then  was  dumb. 

And  but  the  wind  in  storming  joy  went  by; 

Then  I  arose,  and  looked  out  for  the  sky. 
And  saw— what?    Nothing;  but  I  felt  a  sense,— 

A  horrifile  feeling  that  I  there  should  die. 
And  then  there  passed  o*er  me  a  wish  Intense 
To  rush  out  in  the  storm,  and  dare  Omnipotence. 

But  as  the  lightning  its  fire  deluge  poured 

Above  the  scene,  the  pitiless  Demon  there 
Tore  the  ckiud-pall,  through  which  it  seemed  there  aotred 

A  fairer  shape  above  that  hideous  blare  ;— 

And  as  another  gleam  lit  up  the  air. 
The  Demon  and  the  trees  1  saw  in  fight. 

And  heard  the  thunders  laugh  where  they  did  dare 
Toas  upwa>d  their  great,  suppliant  arms  and  smite 
In  scorn,  the  Fiend  with  their  unconqueralile  might 

Wind — hail— ye  elements  of  wrath,  and  ye 

Invisible  spiriu  that  do  lead  abroad 
Tour  hellish  company  o*er  earth  and  sea. 

Called  frflsely  scourges  of  the  dreadful  God ! 

Then  I  did  stand  and  scorn  ye,  and  did  laud 
The  mightipr  spirit  that  gave  outcry  there. 

From  the  strong  tree-tops,  and  the  smitten  sod, 
And  from  my  own  reused  soul,  and  then  did  swear 
Henceforth  to  confront  all  Demons  of  earth  and  air. 
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If  fine  paper,  and  clear  type,  and  beautiful  and 
appropriate  illustrations  can  ever  render  books 
**  suitable  for  presents" — and  such  is  the  intend- 
ed character  of  these  volumes — then  assuredly 
has  the  publisher  achieved  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  his  present  effort.  Certainly  such  paper 
and  type  would  invite  even  a  senile  eye,  and  no 
one,  not  wholly  destitute  of  all  taste  in  pictorial  art, 
could  fail  to  dwell  with  delight  upon  the  illustra- 
tions so  cleverly  executed,  so  fidl  of  variety,  so 
pregnant  with  dramatic  spirit. 

But  the  matter  of  the  book  is  well  worthy  of 

•  The  Book  of  British  Ballads.  Two  Volumes.  Ed- 
ited by  S.  C.  Hali,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  London.  Jeremiah 
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its  manner.  A  choice  selection  of  British  Bal- 
lads—ancient  and  modem— beginning  with  Cheyjr 
€  hace,  which  rang  like  the  call  of  the  clarion  in  the 
ears  of  our  English  ancestors,  reaching  through 
intermediate  ages  to  the  moving  story  of  Ruth, 
as  told  by  the  bard  of  Rydal  Mount,  who  still 
lives  in  **  an  old  age  serene  and  bright,"  has  fur* 
nished  volumes  such  as  we  have  not  often  met 
with.  Jt  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter 
into  an  extended  notice  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space.  But 
we  purpose  giving  an  outline  of  one  or  two  of 
the  more  ancient  ballads — less  known,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  our  readers  than  those  of  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth  and  Motherwell — ^yet  wei 
worthy  of  the  exalted  regard  which  has  for  gen- 
erations been  extended  towards  them  by  men  of 
critical  might  and  men  of  poetical  renowm. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Ballad  of  **  Sir  Lan- 
celot  du  Lake" — a  tale  of  England's  palmy  days 
of  chivalry.  The  copy  before  us  is  taken  from 
a  black-letter  copy  in  the  folio  collection  at  the 
British  Museum ;  and  on  comparison  with  that 
in  Percy's  Reliques,  will  be  found  a  much  purer 
version.  It  is  quoted  by  Shakspeare  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Henry  IV.  It  may  be  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  hero,  whose 
glorious  deeds  are  sung  in  this  ballad. 

Amongst  the  four  and  twenty  knights,  whoae 
names  were  inscribed  on  the  far-famed  Round 
Table  of  King  Arthur,  there  was  no  one  whoso 
life  surpassed  in  its  romance  that  of  this  cheva- 
lier. No  one  of  those  who  had  ever  sat  in  the 
seats  of  that  order,  instituted  by  Uther  Pendr»- 
gon,  was  better  entitled  to  the  praise  of  '*  Per- 
fect Knight."  When  a  child  he  was  snatched 
almost  from  the  arms  of  his  widowed  mother  by 
the  fair  and  beautiful  Vivian,  the  mistress  of  the 
great  sorcerer  Meriin,  and  carried  by  her  to  dwell 
beneath  the  waters  of  that  fair  Lake  in  which 
she  abode,  and  which  bestowed  on  him  his  sur« 
name.  She  who  had  robbed  him  of  a  mother*! 
care  was  not  unmindful  of  a  mother's  duties,  but 
had  him  taught  all  knightly  accomplishments. 
At  eighteen  she  carried  him  to  King  Arthur's 
court,  where  she  obtained  for  him  the  boon  of 
knighthood :  and  in  all  after  life,  in  his  perils  by 
land  and  by  sea,  exercised  over  him  an  ever-vigi- 
lant guardianship.  Thanks  to  her  protection, 
backed  by  his  own  brave  heart  and  stout  arm,  he 
won  for  himself  such  peerless  fame,  that  ancient 
romances  record  him  as  ^Uhecurteist knight — the 
goodliest  person — the  trueest  friende  and  lover-* 
the  kindest  man  that  ever  stroke  with  sworde— 
the  meekest  man  and  the  gentilleet,  that  ever  sate 
in  hal  among  ladyes — the  sternest  knighte  to  thy 
mortale  foe  that  ever  putspere  in  reste."  Indeed, 
the  ballad  before  us  tells  that  in  the  jousts  and 
tournaments  which  King  Arthur  gave,  the  Knights 
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of  the  Round  Table  always  bore  off  the  palm 
of  victory.  But  bright  as  was  their  fame,  aud 
well  approved  as  were  their  feats,  yet  amongst 
them  was  one  whose  glory  shone  transcendent — 
whose  prowess  was  invincible :  It  was 

One  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Who  was  approved  well, 
Hee.  in  hia  fighta  and  deeda  of  anaet, 

AU  other*  did  exoell. 

Finding  no  competitor,   however,   fully  his 
match,  our  Knight  grew  tired  of 

Tba  play,  and  game,  and  sport, 

and  therefore  sallied  forth  into  **  the  forest  wide*' 
in  search  of  some  adventure.    Here 

Htf  mat  a  damael  (aire^ 

a  species  of  sylvan  population,  which  seemed  to 
be  **  as  plenty  as  blackberries"  in  those  days — 
who,  after  subjecting  him  to  much  critical  inves- 
tigation, decides  that  he  is  "  a  knight  full  good," 
and,  with  the  mischief-making  propensities  so 
often  ascribed  to  her  sex,  proposes  to  lead  where 
he  might  find 

a  knight  who  never  was 
0*er  matched  of  any  man — 

A  proposition  which  he  cheerfully  embraces,  and 
forthwith  proceeds  under  her  direction  to  the  cas- 
tle of  the  formidable  Tarquine — the  name,  by- 
the-way,  usually  bestowed  on  all  Payuims,  Gi- 
ants and  other  defeated  individuals.  Tarquine 
promptly  appeared;  whereupon  Sir  Lancelot 
challenged  him  to 

try  oar  force  together ; 

For,  as  I  understand,  thoo  hast. 

As  far  as  thou  art  able, 
Done  great  despite  and  shame  unto 

The  knighu  of  the  Round  Table. 

This  was  a  part  of  Tarquine*s  life  which  he  could 
not  gainsay,  for  he  had  no  less  than  threescore 
and  four  of  our  hero's  predecessors  in  his  dun- 
geons at  that  very  time.  Indeed,  the  Infidel 
seemed  rather  to  glory  in  his  work,  for  he  had 
hung  the  shields  of  the  vanquished  on  a  tree, 
and  moreover  was  engaged  at  the  very  moment, 
when  first  seen  by  the  English  champion,  in  dri- 
ving 

a  horae  before  him  straight. 
Whereon  a  knight  was  bound — 

a  sight  well  calculated  to  irritate  the  excitable 
spirit  of  this  gallant  Revenger  of  wrongs.  Be- 
•ides,  hearken  to  his  reply — 

*•  if  thou  art  of  the  Table  Round**— 

Quoth  Tarquine  speedily— 
•*  Both  thee  and  all  thy  fellowship 

I  Btterly  defy.** 


When  men  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  meet  on 
hostile  thoughts  intent,  they  do  not  indulge  in 
much  conversation.  It  is  not  surprising  there- 
fore to  find  that 

They  sett  their  spurs  unto  their  steeds, 
And  at  each  other  flie, 

with  spears  duly  couched,  and  all  the  other  means 
and  appliances  of  this  species  of  warfare  in  fine 
killing  order.  There  was  a  general  smash.  In- 
deed, so  general,  that 

Their  horaes*  backs  brake  under  them — 

a  proceeding  which  seemed  to  "astound"  ihe 
riders  no  little,  and  with  admirable  prudence* 
therefore, 

To  atoyd  their  horses  they  made  haste 
To  fight  upon  the  ground. 

This  little  accident  did  not  droop  their  ardor,  for 

They  tooke  them  to  their  shields  full  fast. 
Their  swords  they  drew  out  then ; 

Wyth  mighty  sirokes  most  eagerlye 
One  at  the  other  ran. 

This  spirit  of  enterprise  produced  the  osual  con- 
sequences, and. 

They  wounded  were,  and  bled  full  sore. 
Fur  breath  ihey  both  did  stand. 

And  here,  when  in  this  breathless  and  damaged 
condition,  like  any  other  couple  of  belligerents, 
conjugal  or  otbenvise,  they  proceeded  to  hold 
such  colloquy  as  their  short  wind  would  permit, 
and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  matter  on  "terms 
honorable  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties." 
Their  mutual  phlebotomy  had  been  very  efl*ectu- 
al  in  mollifying  their  eagerness  for  the  conflict, 
and  they  accordingly  exchanged  compliments 
and  proposed  arrangements  in  a  spirit  of  the 
greatest  amiability.  Unluckily  for  their  rapidly 
cementing  friendship  and  also  for  Tarquine's 
welfare,  he  excepted  from  amicable  relations, 
one  cavalier — and  only  one.  The  inquisitive  Sir 
Lancelot  asks  the  name  of  this  individual,  so 
distinguished  *  as  a  mark  of  hatred.  For  Tar- 
quine's reply  and  the  rest  of  the  adventure  we 
will  quote  the  Ballad  itself — 

**  His  name  *8  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Hee  slew  my  brother  doare ; 
Him  1  Busppct  of  all  the  rest ; 

I  wold  i  had  him  here.** 

**  Thy  wish  thou  hast,  but  now  unknowns  ; 

I  am  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Now  of  King  Arthur's  Table  Round ; 

King  Hand's  son  of  Benwake; 

"And  [  defy  thee  ;  do  ihy  worst." 

**  Ha,  ha,*'  quoth  Tarquine  tho, 
**  One  of  us  two  vhatl  end  our  lirea 

Before  that  we  do  go. 
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**If  thoa  be  Lancelot  da  Lake, 

Then  welcome  shall  thoa  bee; 
Wherefore  see  thou  thyself  defend* 

For  now  defye  i  thee :" 

They  buckled  them  together  so. 

Like  unlo  wild  boars  rashing ; 
And  wyth  theire  swords  and  shields  they  ran 

At  one  another  slashing : 

The  groond  liesprynkled  was  wyth  blood : 

Tarqnine  began  to  faint; 
For  he  had  back  t  and  bore  his  shield 

So  low,  hee  did  repent. 

Repentance,  however,  came  to  him,  like  to 
many  other  sinners,  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 
Sir  Lancelot  perceived  his  advantage,  hacked  off 
his  head,  and  delivered  his  **  threescore  and  four" 
comrades  in  arms  from  their  durance  vile. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Sir  Lancelot — ^but  pre- 
flnnne  that  he  passed  the  balance  of  his  life  in 
similar  chivalrous  exploits;  meeting  beautiful 
girls  in  the  woods  and  slaughtering  fierce  and 
vindictive  giants. 

The  next  Ballad  to  which  we  invite  attention, 
is  that  of '« The  Nut  Brown  Maid."  Nut  brown 
maidens  are  the  theme  of  much  poetic  rapture, 
but  we  believe, — for  we  were  never  much  given 
to  bucolics  and  seldom  **  babble  of  green  fields" — 
nut  brown  maidens  are  generally  stout  young  wo- 
men, with  healthy  complexions  none  the  whiter 
for  exposure,  whose  occupations  are  chiefly  of  a 
culinary  character.  As  we  are  as  ignorant  of 
die  mysteries  of  the  cuisine  as  we  are  of  the  best 
mode  of  raising  mangel-wurtzel,  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  know  much  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
the  education  or  refinement  of  this  much  sung 
class  of  individuals.  If  the  one  described  in 
this  ballad  be  at  all  a  correct  example  of  the 
class  we  can  only  say  that  they 'will  compare 
to  great  advantage  with  the  fair  maidens  of  our 
aristocratic  circles.  Certainly  it  has  never  been 
onr  good  fortune  to  meet  anywhere,  in  the  work! 
of  romance  or  in  that  of  reality,  with  a  nobler, 
purer,  more  generous  specimen  of  woman^s  love 
and  faith — a  love  and  faith  second  only  to  that 
which  lifts  the  soul  above  the  gross  things  of  this 
nether  earth  and  bears  it  aloft  to  dwell  amid  the 
delights,  the  solemn  glories  of  Heaven. 

This  ballad  is  as  antique  as  it  is  beautiful.  It 
probably  dates  back  as  early  as  the  year  1400. 
The  oldest  known  copy  is  that  contained  in  Ar- 
nold's Chronicle,  printed  in  1502:  as  its  author 
was  even  then  unknown,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  was  owing  to  its  age.  Dr.  Percy 
bestowed  npon  Jt  vast  pains,  and  thanks  to  his 
industry,  learning  and  research,  this  exquisite  tri- 
bute to  the  noblest  traits  of  the  female  character 
has  been  restored  to  its  pristine  purity  and  ner- 
vous elegance  of  expression.  Upon  it  Prior  has 
founded  his  **  Henry  and  Emma/'  but  we  trust 


our  readers  will  see  from  our  notice  how  much 
the  original  has  lost  in  delicacy  of  sentiment  by 
its  transmutation  in  the  hands  of  a  modem  poet. 
The  poem  itself  is  a  dialogue  between  the  hero, 
who  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland, and  the  nut  brown  maid,  **  a  baron*a 
chylde."  The  lover  distrusts  the  truth,  the  fsith 
of  woman,  and^  especially  of  her  whose  affec- 
tions he  has  won  and  to  whom  he  has  plighted 
his  troth.  The  guileless  girl,  rich  in  affectten, 
innocence  and  confidence  in  her  lover,  never  sus- 
pects the  tricks  to  which  he  is  resorting,  but  an- 
swers him  as  she  is  prompted  by  her  own  true 
heart.  The  object  of  the  poem  is  best  told  by 
the  first  two  stanzas — 

Be  it  right  or  wrong,  these  men  among 

On  women  do  comphtyne 
Affermyng  this,  how  thai  it  is 

A  labour  spent  in  Tayae, 
To  love  Uiem  well :  for  never  a  dele 

They  love  a  man  agayne : 
For  lett  a  man  do  what  be  can» 

Theyr  favour  to  attayne, 
Yetf  yf  a  newe  do  them  pertae, 

Theyr  first  true  lover  than 
Laboureth  for  naught :  and  from  her  thoeglit 

He  is  a  banished  man. 

I  say  not  nay,  hut  that  all  day 

It  is  both  writ  and  snyde 
That  woman*s  faith  is,  as  who  saytb. 

All  utterly  deceyde : 
But  nevertbelesse,  ryght  good  witnesae 

In  this  case  might  be  layd. 
That  they  love  trewe,  and  continewe : 

Recorde  the  nut-brown  mayd : 
Which  from  her  love,  (when,bertoprDfer 

He  cam  to  make  his  mone.) 
Wold  not  depart ;  for  in  her  hette 

She  loved  but  him  alone. 

The  author  then  begs  us  to  **  discuss  the  man- 
ner*' in  which  he  tested  her  affection,  and  she 
proved  herself  worthy  of  it — no,  not  worthy  of 
such  affection  as  this  suspicious  lover  bestowed 
upon  her,  but  worthy  of  the  noblest,  highest  love 
which  mortal  man  may  be  permitted  to  give  to 
a  fellow-creature.  With  this  reasonaUe  request 
we  cheerfully  comply,  for  though  argumentation 
is  but  little  to  our  taste,  yet  such  a  discussion  as 
thia  waxeth  well  to  the  soul. 

The  lover  steals  upon  her  by  night,  to  tall  her 
that  he  is  a  banished  man.  His  hand  hath  wroaght 
a  deed, 

Whereof  much  barm  shall  grewe  ; 

the  wages  of  which  is  death  to  its  perpetrator. 
That  death,  shameful  and  dishonoring,  must  be 
his  fate,  or  else  he  must  escape  to  the  greenwood, 
to  lead  the  life  of  an  outlaw  and  earn  a  precari- 
ous subsistence  by  his  bow.  A  natural  sigh  of 
regret  burets  from  her  heart  as  she  contemplates 
thb  speedy  ruin  of  her  lately  anticipated  happi- 
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BeM,  but  her  gentle  pietj  forbids  her  even  repi- 
ning at  the  dispensations  of  Providenee,  for  such 
she  regards  it.  To  it,  howevert  she  sabmits 
without  complaint,  or  murmar,  or  even  qoestion, 
but  expresses  her  willingness  to  go  with  him 
whitherBoever  he  should  go.  She  had  given  her 
h>ye  to  him  ere  the  deed  of  darkness  had  thus 
hunted  him  from  the  society  of  honest  men, 
when  she  might  look  forward  to  sharing  a  Cur 
iftme  and  honorable  home  with  him.  And  now, 
when  crime  had  stained  his  hand,  when  he  was 
a  beggared  wanderer,  a  vagabond  and  fugitive 
upon  the  face  of  the  ^arth,  that  promise  wasstiD 
sacred,  that  love  more  than  ever  gushed  forth 
from  the  deep  fountains  of  her  heart. 

Most  men,  even  though  suspicious,  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  unswerving  af- 
fection. At  least  not  many  would  have  indulged 
in  sneers  and  sarcasms.  Not  so  with  our  £arl*s 
son.    Hear  him— 

I  can  be1«Te,  it  thai!  yoQ  gnrt, 

And  tome  what  you  dastrayne ; 
But  aflerwarda,  your  paynat  harda 

Within  a  day  or  twayna 
Shall  soon  aalaka  ;  and  ya  ihall  taka 

Comfort  to  you  agayna. 

Bat  the  taunt  is  unheeded.  She  meekly  tells 
him  she  will  be  ««playne"  with  him.  She  will 
suffer  no  one  to  say  that  the  nut  brown  maid  was 
to  her  love  unkind.  No !  she  had  promised  to 
share  his  weal :  she  would  now  share  his  woe. 
And  the  bitter  taunt  is  forgiven  as  the  chafings 
of  a  wounded  spirit. 

He  tells  her  of  the  worid,  how  it  will  deal 
lightly  with  her  good  name.  This  is  to  her  in- 
deed a  deep  sorrow.  Nevertheless  her  motives 
of  action  render  her  pure  alike  in  her  own  con- 
science and  in  tl)e  sight  of  her  Qod.  There- 
fore. 

Tbeyri  ba  the  chai|;e,  that  speka  so  \v$e, 
In  hurtynga  of  my  good  name  : 

it  ia  hen  to  prove,  that  in  his 

dystresse  and  hevynessa 

her  faithiul  love  stands  not  in  awe  of  the  scan- 
dal and  jeers  of  a  misjudging  world. 

But  tins  generous  youdi  now  paints  other  pic- 
tures of  her  **  grene  wode"  life  to  the  now  heavy- 
laden  and  heart- wrung  girl.  He  wants  to  know, 
if  needs  be,  whether  she  can  follow  him  day  after 
day  in  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  lend  a  helping 
hand  at  times — nay,  even  become  as  an  hired 
servant  unto  him  ?  Can  she,  if  he  is  pursued  by 
those  who  hunt  after  the  precious  life,  can  she 
yielil  him  any  aid  ?  Can  she  bring  any  rescue 
to  the  captured  felon  ?  Can  she,  at  his  com- 
mand, wend  her  way  through  thorny  and  briars. 


over  hills  and  valleys  1    Can  she  render  herself 
insensible  to 

The  mowe,  the  froat,  the  rayne, 
The  coida,  the  heta — 

and  lodge  in  quiet  eaae  upon  the  ground  beneath 
the  starry  canopy  of  heaven  ? 

These  are  but  to  her  minor  trials.  She  hath 
been  the  partner  of  his  joy  and  bliss,  and  there- 
fore she  gladly  goes  to  partake  of  his  miafor- 
tunes  and  alleviate  his  sufferings.  She  will 
cheerfully  assist  him  in  purveying  for  their  fru- 
gal household. 

The  water  clere  of  the  ryv^re 
Shall  be  fall  swete 

to  her.  The  heath  and  the  hush  shaU  be  ampla 
couch  and  covering.    And  as  for  danger,  why 

— women  hara 
From  deth  saved  many  one, 

and  such,  perhaps,  may  be  her  good  fortune  with 
him.  But  if  not,  she  stands  ready,  "bowe  in 
hande,"  to  fight  unto  the  death  in  his  cause.  One 
regret,  one  prayer,  one  blessing  for  her  *' sweet 
mother"  escapes  her  anguish-torn  heart,  and  then 
she  once  more  declares  her  willingness  to  follow 
him,  banished  though  he  be. 

But  he  has  reserved  the  heaviest  woe  for  the 
last.  He  tells  her  that  her  readiness  to  share 
his  broken  fprtunes  ia  dictated  by  wanton  love. 
More  than  that.  He  cares  no  longer  for  her 
brown  skin*  for  lye  has  found  a  love  with  fairer 
cheek  and  golden  treesep. 

Wherefore  I,  to  the  wode  wiU  go 
Alone,  a  banishecf  man. 

This  is  indeed  the  beavi^t  woe.  Neverth^, 
le89  stie  has  plighted  her  troth — and  though  aoi^- 
row  and  suffering  await  her — though  the  world 
speak  lightly  of  her  conduct, — though  she  grieve  i^ 
heart  throbbing  with  maternal  affection — ^though 
be,  for  whom  she  sacrifices  all,  requites  her  love 
with  neglect  and  desertion,  yet  the  path  of  duty  ia 
plain  before  her.  Sin  shall  not  be  cast  upon  her. 
Still  will  she  go  with  him,  if  he  will  suffer  her, 
and  whilst  life  will  permit,  be  to  him  all  that  she 
may ;  and  then,  as  speedily  as  God  wills,  lay  her 
bead  in  the  dust  and  repose  in  the  quiel^  calm  of 
the  grave. 

The  reward  of  all  thia  trial,  this  purgation  of 
the  spirit,  is  the  information  that  he  is  an  Earl's 
son  and  will  make  her  a  true  and  loving  husband ; 
a  promise,  which  a  trifling  Knowledge  of  humaii 
nature  teaches  us  was  doubtless  faithfully  kept 
by  so  generous  and  trusting  a  wuU 

But  the  Poet  extracts  from  it  a  wholesome 
moral,  which,  liHe  the  Poem  itself,  makes  ua  rer 
gret  that  history  hath  not  preserv:ed  frpip  ohlivr 
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ion  the  name  of  one  whose  confidence  in  the  might 
of  lore  IB  only  surpaased  by  his  genuine,  miaffect- 
ed  piety.    Listen  to  his  closing  strains : 

Here  may  ye  se,  that  women  be 

In  love,  meke,  kynde,  and  stable : 
Late  never  man  reprove  them  than, 

Or  call  them  variable  : 
Bot  rather  pray  God  that  we  may 

To  them  prove  comfortable ; 
"Which  sometime  proveth  such  as  loveth. 

If  they  be  charytable. 
For  syth  men  wolde,  that  women  abolde 

Be  meke  to  I  hem  each  one, 
Hoche  more  ought  they  to  God  obey, 

And  serve  but  him  alone. 

We  here  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  these 
Ballads.  We  trust  ere  long  to  iQake  our  read- 
ers acquainted  with  some  other  specimens  of  this 
species  of  literature,  which,  to  our  thinking,  is 
unsurpassed  in  beauty,  humor,  pathos,  simplicity 
and  grandeur. 


INDIAN    STORIES. 

BT   CHAaLES   LAlfMAlT. 

THE    PEACE    MAKER. 

A  7Va(2t/ion  of  the  Stntcas. 

The  following  story  was  obtained  by  the  wri- 
ter, directly  from  the  lips  of  a  Seneca  Indian, 
and  the  hero  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandfather 
of  the  celebrated  orator  Red  Jacket. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  Indian  tribes  in 
the  world  were  at  war  with  the  great  Seneca  na- 
lioB,  whose  hunting  grounds  were  on  the  borders 
•f  Lake  Ontario.  So  fearful  had  they  become 
of  their  enemies,  that  the  bravest  hunters  and 
warriors  never  left  their  wigwams  without  bend- 
ing their  bows,  and  little  children,  were  not  per- 
mitted by  their  mothers  to  gather  berries  or  hick- 
•17  nuts  in  the  neighboring  woods.  The  head 
Chief  of  the  nation  at  that  time  was  Sa-go-ytni- 
tsol-Ao.  or  Aiways  Awake.  He  was  a  good  man, 
aad  being  sorely  grieved  at  the  unhappiness  of 
his  people,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  securin^t  a 
permanent  peace.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  his 
father  had  been  a  cruel  and  unpopular  chief,  but 
he  did  not  think  it  right  that  the  generation  which 
followed  his  father  should  be  made  miserable  for 
crimes  never  committed  by  them.  And  therefore 
it  was  that  be  prayed  to  the  Great  Ha-nee  to  tell 
hinit  in  a  dream,  what  he  must  do  to  accomplish 
his  end.  Night  came,  and  in  spite  of  his  name, 
Ahoays  Awake  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  and  had  a 
dream. 


He  was  told  that  in  (he  direction  whence  eama 
the  warm  winds  of  summer,  and  distant  from  bii 
village  a  journey  of  one  moon,  there  was  a  very 
large  mountain.  On  the  summit  of  that  moun- 
tain, as  he  was  told,  were  living  a  few  people 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  excepting  the 
Senecas.  The  place  alluded  to  was  called  the 
Mountain  of  Refuge^  and  it  was  so  sacred  a  place» 
that  its  soil  had  never  been  wet  with  human 
blood,  and  the  people  who  lived  there,  were  tha 
peculiar  favorites  of  the  Great  Ha-nee,  and  were 
the  law-makers  of  the  world.  The  dream  also 
told  the  Seneca  Chief,  that  he  .could  secure  a 
permanent  peace  only  by  visiting  the  sacred 
mountain,  but  as  the  intervening  distance  wassa 
great,  and  his  trail  would  be  only  among  ene^* 
mies,  the  dangers  of  the  expedition  would  ba 
very  numerous.  By  travelling  at  night,  however* 
and  sleeping  in  the  day  time,  the  tofik  might  ba 
accomplished,  and  he  was  at  libeny  to  try  At* 
fortune. 

AUvaiyB  Awake  pondered  a  long  time  upon  this 
strange  vision,  but  finally  determined  to  start 
upon  the  appointed  expedition.  Great  was  the 
fatigue  that  he  endured,  and  often-times  was  ha 
compelled  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  the  roots 
and  berries  of  the  forest.  Many  a  narrow  escape 
did  he  make  from  his  enemies,  but  in  due  time 
he  reached  the  mountain  of  Refnge.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  among  the  Indians  of  the 
mountain,  and  when  he  told  his  story  and  talked 
of  peace,  they  honored  him  with  many  a  loud 
shout  of  applause.  A  council  was  held,  and  a 
decree  passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  important 
question  at  stake,  should  be  settled  by  another 
council  composed  of  the  head  chiefs  of  all  the 
Indian  nations  in  tbe  land.  The  fleetest  runners 
were  employed  to  disseminate  the  news,  and  at 
the  appointed  time  the  council  of  chiefs  was 
held.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  confede- 
racy, and  with  one  exception  the  nations  of  tha 
wilderness  became  as  one  people,  and  so  contin* 
ued  until  the  white  man  crossed  the  great  waters 
and  taught  them  the  vices  which  have  almost aoo- 
sumed  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  Tha 
only  nation  that  would  not  join  the  confederatioa 
was  the  Osage  nation,  and  because  of  their  wick- 
edness in  so  doing,  they  were  cursed  by  the  Great 
Ha-nee,  and  have  ever  since  been  a  by-word  and' 
a  reproach  among  their  fellows. 

And  when  the  Seneca  Chief  retnraed  to  his 
own  country,  he  was  very  happy.  His  trail 
through  the  fores^tB  and  over  the  mountains  was 
lined  with  bonfires,  and  in  every  viUage  that  ha 
tarried,  he  was  feasted  with  the  best  of  game* 
One  moon  after  he  returned  to  his  people  ha 
died,  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  beauti- 
ful lake  where  he  lived,  and  ever  since  that  time 
the  Great  Ha-nee  has  permitted  his  people  to 
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live  npon  the  land  which  they  inherited  from 
their  fathers. 


.       THE   STRANGE   WOMAN. 

A  ChocUno  Ltgtj^d. 

It  was  in  the  olden  times,  and  two  Choctaw 
hunters  were  spending  the  nighty  by  their  watch- 
fire  in  a  bend  of  the  river  Alabama.  The  game 
and  the  fish  of  their  country  was,  with  every  new 
moon  becoming  less  abundant,  and  all  that  they 
had  to  satisfy  their  hunger  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion was  the  tough  flesh  of  a  black  hawk.  They 
were  very  tired,  and  as  they  mused  upon  their 
unfortunate  condition,  and  thought  of  their  hun- 
gry children,  they  were  very  unhappy,  and  talked 
despond ingly.  But  they  roasted  the  bird  before 
the  fire,  and  proceeded  to  enjoy  as  comfortable  a 
meal  as  they  could.  Hardly  had«they  commen- 
ced eating,  however,  before  they  were  startled 
by  a  singular  noise,  resembling  the  cooing  of  a 
dove.  They  jumped  up  and  looked  around  them 
to  ascertain  the  cause.  In  one  direction,  they 
saw  nothing  but  the  moon  just  rising  above  the 
forest-trees  on  the  opposite  sid )  of  the  river. 
They  looked  up  and  down  the  river,  but  could 
see  nothing  but  the  sandy  shores  and  the  dark 
waters.  They  listened,  and  nothing  could  they 
hear  but  the  murmur  of  the  flowing  stream. 

They  now  turned  their  eyes  in  that  direction 
opposite  the  moon,  and  to  their  astonishment 
they  discovered,  standing  upon  the  summit  of  a 
grassy  mound, — the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman. 
^hey  hastened  to  her  side,  when  she  told  them 
she  was  very  hungry,  whereupon  they  ran  after 
their  roasted  hawk  and  gave  it  all  into  the  hands 
of  the  strange  woman.  She  barely  tasted  of  the 
proffered  food,  but  told  the  hunters  that  their  kind- 
ness had  preserved  her  from  death,  and  that  she 
would  not  forget  them,  when  she  returned  to  the 
happy  grounds  of  her  father,  who  was  the  Hoth- 
tak'li  or  Great  Spirit  of  the  Choctaws.  She  had 
one  request  to  make,  and  this  was,  that  when 
the  next  moon  of  midsummer  should  arrive,  they 
should  visit  the  spot  where  she  then  stood,  and 
then  a  pleasant  breeze  swept  among  the  forest 
leaves,  and  the  strange  woman  suddenly  disap- 
peared. 

The  hunters  were  astonished,  but  they  returned 
to  their  families  and  kept  all  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  hidden  in  their  hearts.  Summer  came, 
and  they  once  more  visited  the  mound  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alabama.  They  found  it  covered 
with  a  new  plant,  whose  leaves  were  like  the 
knives  of  the  white-man.  It  yielded  a  delicious 
food  which  has  since  been  known  among  the 
Choctaws  as  the  sweet  ton-cha  or  Indian  maize. 


SONO. 

TO  L.  R.  L. 

She  rame  like  a  zephyr. 

Like  a  zephyr  she  passed, 
And  we  know  by  the  sweets, 

That  around  her  she  cast. 
That  the  home  where  she  dwelt. 

Was  a  garden,  whose  flowers 
Were  warmed  with  brijjhl  sunshine. 

And  bedewed  with  soft  showers. 

She  came  like  the  morning, 

When  in  sadness  my  heart. 
Was  shrouded  in  idiadows. 

And  she  bade  them  depart. 
Then  were  touched  the  deep  cbordi. 

That  too  long  had  lain  sUIl, 
And  1  woke  to  new  life, 

'Neath  their  echoing  thrill. 


C  C  Li* 
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The  fishes  described  by  Atheneus  as  iOapirom 
6ioiffi  ^v^y  ffflt  ilSoi  difioiaif  were,  beyond  doubt,  a 
shoal  of  Preserved  Fish,  like  the  one  who  spoke 
up  so  boldly  for  President  Tyler. 


The  eloquence  of  the  Honorable  G —  atrikea' 
me  as  being  of  that  class  which,  "st  abaU,*^  as 
Cicero  says,  speaking  generally  of  eloquence  in 
a  philosopher,  **  no'n  magnoptre  dtnderanda*** 

In  saying  that  **  grace  will  save  any  book  and 
without  it  none  can  live  long,*'  Horace  Walpole 
had  reference,  I  fancy,  to  that  especial  grace 
which  managed  to  save  so  many  books  of  his 
own — his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Until  we  analyze  a  religion,  or  a  philosophyt, 
in  respect  of  its  inducements,  independently  of 
its  rationality,  we  shall  never  be  in  condition  to 
estimate  that  religion,  or  that  philosophy,  by  the 
mere  number  of  its  adherents : — unluckily, 

**  No  Indian  Prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows.** 

In  omitting  to  envelop  our  Gothic  architecture 
\n  foliage^  we  omit,  in  fact,  an  essential  point  in 
the  Gothic  architecture  itself.  Of  a  Gothic 
churchy  especially,  trees  are  as  much  a  portion  as 
the  pointed  arch.  **  Ubi  trts^  ecclesia,"'says  Ter- 
tuUian ; — but  no  doubt  he  meant  that  **  abi  ecclfr- 
sia,  frM.** 
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If,  ID  any  point,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  '*I  have 
leceded  from  what  is  cominonly  received,  it 
bath  been  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  melitu 
and  not  in  aliud** — but  the  character  assumed,  in 
general,  by  modem  **  Reform"  is,  simply,  that  of 
Opposition. 

A  strong  argument  for  the  religi9n  of  Christ 
is  this — that  offences  against  Charity  are  about 
the  only  ones  which  men  on  their  death-beds 
can  be  made — ^not  to  understand— 1i)ut  to  feel — 
as  crime. 

That  Demosthenes  "  turned  out  very  badly," 
appears,  beyond  dispute,  from  a  passage  in  **  Me- 
ktr  dt  vet,  et  rect.  Pran.  Ling,  Graca,**  where  we 
read  ^^  Nee  illi  (Demostheni)  turpe  videbatur^ 
optimis  relictia  magistris,  ad  canes  se  conferre^ 
ttc.j  etc : — that  is  to  say,  Demosthenes  was  not 
ashamed  to  quit  good  society  and  "go  to  the 
dogs," 

When and pavoneggiarsi  about  the 

celebrated  personages  whom  they  have  "  seen"  in 
their  travels,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  inferring 
that  these  celebrated  personages  were  seeu  ^xof — 
as  Pindar  says  he  "  saw"  Arcbilochus,  who  died 
ages  before  the  former  was  born. 

To  see  distinctly  the  machinery — ^the  wheels 
and  pinions — of  any  work  of  Art  is,  unquestion- 
ably, of  itself,  a  pleasure,  but  one  which  we  are 
able  to  enjoy  only  just  in  proportion  as  we  do 
n&t  enjoy  the  legitimate  effect  designed  by  the 
artist : — and,  in  fact,  it  too  often  happens  that  to 
reflect  analytically  upon  Art,  is  to  reflect  after 
the  fashion  of  the  mirrors  in  the  temple  of  Smir- 
na,  which  represent  the  'fairest  images  as  de- 
formed. 

The  modem  reformist  Philosophy  which  anni- 
hilates the  individual  by  way  of  aiding  the  mass ; 
and  the  late  reformist  Legislation,  which  pro- 
hibits pleasure  with  the  view  of  advancing  hap- 
piness, seem  to  be  chips  of  that  old  block  of  a 
French  feudal  law  which,  to  prevent  young  par- 
tridges from  being  disturbed,  imposed  penalties 
upon  hoeing  and  weeding. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  romance-writers, 
in  general,  might,  now  and  then,  find  their  ac- 
count in  taking  a  hint  from  the  Chinese,  who,  in 
spite  of  building  their  houses  downwards,  have 
still  sense  enough  to  begin  their  books  at  the  end. 

Sorely  M cannot  complain  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  book  has  been  received ;  for  the 


Public,  in  regard  to  it,  has  given  him  just  such 
an  assurance  as  Polyphemus  pacified  Ulysses 
with,  while  his  companions  were  being  eaten  up 

before  his  eyes.     »*Your  book,  Mr.   M ,*• 

says  the  Public,  "shall  be — I  pledge  you  my 
word — the  very  last  that  I  devour." 

In  examining  trivial  details,  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look essential  generalities.  Thus  M ^  in  ma- 
king a  to-do  about  the  "typographical  mistakes" 
in  his  book,  has  permitted  the  printer  to  escape 
a  scolding  which  he  did  richly  deserve — a  scold- 
ing for  a  "  typographical  mistake"  of  really  vital 
importance — ^the  mistake  of  having  printed  the 
book  at  all. 

Mozart  declared,  on  his  death-bed,  t;hatH(e 
"  began  to  see  what  may  be  done  in  music ;"  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  DeMeyer  and  the  rest  of 
the  spasmodists  will,  eventually,  begin  to  under- 
stand what  may  not  be  done  in  this  particular 
branch  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

'  Nicholas  Ferrar,  were  he  now  living,  would 
be  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  thoroughly  estab- 
lished here,  by  our  Magazine  poets,  that  very 
"  perpetual  chant"  which  he  so  unsuccessfully 
struggled  to  establish  in  the  village  of  Little  Gid- 
ding. 

In  the  tale  proper — where  there  is  no  space  for 
development  of  character  or  for  great  profusion 
and  variety  of  incident — mere  constmction  is,  of 
course,  far  more  imperatively  demanded  than  in 
the  novel.  Defective  plot,  in  this  latter,  may  es- 
cape observation,  but  in  the  tale,  never.  Most 
of  our  tale-writers,  however,  neglect  the  dis- 
tinction. They  seem  to  begin  their  stories  with- 
out knowing  how  they  are  to  end;  and  their 
ends,  generally, — like  so  many  governments  of 
Triuculo — appear  to  have  forgotten  their  begin- 
nings. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  French  orator, 
Dupin,  that  "he  spoke,  as  nobody  else,  the  lan- 
guage of  every  body ;"  and  thus  his  manner  seems 
to  be  exactly  conversed  in  that  of  the  Frogpon- 
dian  Euphuists,  who,  on  account  of  the  familiar 
tone  in  which  they  lisp  their  otUrS  phrases,  may 
be  said  to  speak,  as  every  body,  the  language  of 
nobody — that  is  to  say,  a  language  emphatically 
their  own. 

The  vox  pojmll,  so  much  talked  about  to  so 
little  purpose,  is,  possibly,  that  very  vox  et  preterea 
nihil  which  the  countryman,  in  Catullus,  mistook 
*  for  a  nightingale. 
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It  is  folly  to  aasert,  as  some  at  preteat  are  fond 
of  asMrting,  that  the  Literetare  of  any  natioa  or 
age  was  ever  injured  by  plain  speaking  on  the 
part  of  the  Critics.  As  for  American  Letters, 
plain-speaking  about  them  is,  simply,  the  one 
thing  needed.  They  are  in  a  condition  of  abso- 
lute quagmire — a  quagmire,  to  use  the  words  of 
Victor  Hugo,  cT ot^  on  ne  peut  se  finer  par  dk$  peri- 
fhrtues — par  des  quemadnwdttmBetdesvetumtnim' 

VCT099 


I  believe  it  is  Montaigne  who  says — **  People 
talk  about  thinking,  but,  for  my  part.  I  never  be- 
gin to  think  until  I  sit  down  to  write."  A  bet- 
ter plan  for  him  would  have  been,  never  to  sit 
down  to  write  until  he  had  made  an  end  of 
thinking. 


There  is  an  old  German  chronicle  about  Rey- 
nard the  Fox,  when  crossed  in  love — about  how 
he  desired  to  turn  hermit,  but  could  find  no  spot 
in  which  he  could  be  *^  thoroughly  alone,"  until 
he  came  upon  the  desolate  fortress  of  Malspart. 
He  should  have  taken  to  reading  the  **  American 

Drama"  of .     I  fancy  he  would  have  found 

himself  **  thoroughly  alone"  in  that. 


Alas !  how  many  American  critics  neglect  the 
happy  suggestion  of^  M.  Timon — ^*  que  le  minis- 
tre  dt  U Instruction  Publique  doit  lui-meme  sfxvoir 
parUr  Francis.** 

I  cannot  tell  how  it  happens,  but,  unless,  now 
and  then,  in  a  case  of  portrait-painting,  very  few 
of  our  artists  can  justly  be  held  guilty  of  the 
crime  imputed  by  Apelles  to  Protogenes — that  of 
«» being  too  natural." 


M- 


— ,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  rather  be 
abused  by  the  critics  than  not  be  noticed  by  them 
at  all ;  but  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  growl- 
ing a  little,  now  and  then,  over  their  criticisms — 
just  as  a  dog  might  do  if  pelted  with  bones. 


To  villify  a  grisat  man  is  the  readiest  way  in 
which  a  little  man  can  himself  attain  greatness. 
The  Crab  might  never  have  become  a  Constella- 
lation  but  for  the  courage  it  evinced  in  nibbling 
Hercules  on  the  heel. 


Our  **  blues"  are  increasing  in  number  at  a 
great  rate ;  and  should  be  decimated,  at  the  very 
least.  Have  we  no  critic  with  nerve  enough  to 
hang  a  dozen  or  two  of  them,  in  terrortm  ?    He 


must  use  a  silk  eord,  of  course— aa  they  do, 
Spain,  with  all  graadeos  of  tke  Hwe  bload    of 
the  *^$<mgre  axuda.^ 

No  doubt,  the  association  of  idea  is  somewhat 
singular — but  I  never  can  hear  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple singing  and  gesticulating,  all  together,  at  an 
Italian  opera,  without  fancying  myself  at  Athena, 
listening  to  that  particular  tragedy,  by  Sopho- 
cles, in  which  he  introduces  a  full  chorus  of  tur- 
keys, who  set  about  bewailing  the  death  of  Me- 
leager.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  connexion,  by  the 
way,  that  there  is  not  a  goose  in  the  world  who, 
in  point  of  sagacity,  would  not  feel  itself  insult- 
ed in  being  compared  with  a  turkey.  The  Prencfc 
seem  to  feel  this.    In  Paris,  I  am  sure,  no  one 

would  ththk  of  saying  to  Mr.  F ,  "What  a 

goose  you  are  !** — "  Quel  dindon  tu  es !"  would 
be  the  phrase  employed  as  equivalent. 

They  have  ascertained,  in  China,  that  the  ab- 
domen is  the  seat  of  the  soul;  and  the  acute 
Greeks  considered  it  a  waste  of  words  to  em- 
ploy more  than  a  single  term,  ^cv<Ci  for  the  ex- 
pression both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  diaphragm. 

Let  us  be  charitable  and  account  for  M *a 

repeated  literary  failures  by  the  supposition  that, 
like  Leliusin  the  "Arcadia,"  he  wishes  to  eviace 
his  skill  rather  in  missing  than  in  hitting  hia 
mark. 


L is  busy  in  attempting  to  prove  that  hte 

Play  was  not  fairly  d— d — that  it  is  only 
"scotched,  not  killed ;"  but  if  the  poor  Play  could 
speak  from  the  tomb,  I  fancy  it  would  sing  with 
the  Opera  heroine : 

"  The  flattering  error  ceaae  to  prove ! 
Oh,Utm9  be  deceased  !'* 

"  What  does  a  man  learn  by  travelling  ?"  de- 
manded Doctor  Johnson,  one  day,  in  a  great 
rage — "  What  did  Lord  Charlemont  leam  in  his 
travels,  except  that  there  was  a  snake  in  one  of 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ?" — but  had  Doctor  John- 
son lived  in  the  days  of  the  Silk  Buckinghams,  he 
would  have  seen  that,  so  far  from  thinking  any- 
thing of  finding  a  snake  in  a  pyramid,  your  trav- 
eller would  takd  his  oath,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
of  having  found  a  pyramid  in  a  snake. 

The  next  work  of  Carlyle  will  be  entitled 
"Bow- Wow,"  and  the  title-page  will  have  a 
motto  from  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Koraa : 
"There  is  no  error  in  this  Book." 
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[^Entered  aecnrding  to  Act  of  Congre$9,  in  the  year  1849,  by 
J^hti  R.  TTumpttm,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  4he  District  Court 
Jbr  the  EoHem  District  qf  {Tirgtnia.] 

THE  CHEVALIER  MERLIN. 


CHAPTER  rOURTH. 

"The  Emperor  JoTinian  went  into  a  river  to  bathe; 
wbilat  he  bathed  there  came  one  who  stole  his  clothes." 

Qesia  Romanarvm* 

Merlin  Brand,  on  coming  into  Livonia,  was 
obliged  to  correct  the  news,  which  he  had  heard 
in  Sweden,  with  more  authentic,  and  more  disa- 
greeable  information.  The  Swedish  king  had 
not  delayed  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Grodno. 
Marching  eastward  from  Saxony,  where  he  had 
firpd  his  ambition  with  heroic  musings  upon  the 
battle-fields  of  Gustavus  Adolphns,  the  royal 
eonqneror  had  come  to  Grodno  at  midwinter, 
and,  beating  the  Russian  in  its  streets,  passed  on 
through  frosts  and  snows,  without  a  pause,  into 
the  region  of  forests,  morasses,  and  waste  plains 
lying  toward  the  Beresina.  Months  had  follow- 
ed; midsummer  had  arrived ;  the  Swedish  arms, 
delayed  by  no  obstacles,  had  penetrated  far  and 
deep  into  the  wildernesses  of  the  Boristhenes  : 
00  ftur  and  deep  that  the  rumour  of  battles  in  which 
fortune  remained  constant  to  the  new  Alexander 
seeking  a  new  Babylon,  came. slowly  and  vague- 
ly to  enlarge  the  fears,  gratify  the  curiosity,  or 
quicken  the  admiration  of  civilised  Europe.  To 
gain  this  advanced  c  imp  a  labour  vastly  greater 
than  the  journey  to  Grodno  lay  before  the  Nor- 
wegian. Preparing  to  encounter  it,  he  procured 
ft  strong  horse  at  Pemau;  and  afterwardt  at 
Mittau  in  Courland,  equipped  himself,  by  the  aid 
of  an  armourer  who  remoddled  and  enlarged 
some  old  pieces,  in  the  defences  of  a  cuirassier. 

As  he  advanced  into  Southern  Courland,  he 
found  many  marks  of  the  ruin  of  war.  Great 
annies  had  contended  upon  its  soil ;  the  vaga- 
bond Tartars  had  made  their  forays  upon  it;  ra- 
ging home  factions,  led  and  sustained  by  Pri- 
mates, Bishops,  Palatines,  and  Castellans,  had 
desolated  it.  But  there  had  been  a  lull.  The 
armies  of  the  Swede,  buying  like  peaceful  towns- 
men, and  disciplined  to  destroy  only  on  the  field 
of  battle,  had  repassed  from  the  Saxon  borders. 
The  theatre  of  war  had  been  removed ;  the. fly- 
ing Tartars  were  before  the  Swedish  van  in  the 
East;  faction  had  grown  tame  like  the  kite  under 
the  shadow  of  the  pasnng  wings  of  the  eagle. 
The  royal  eagle  was  now,  indeed,  far  away,  but 
that  Swedish  falcon,  Lewenhaupt,  still  circled 
near  to  prolong  the  calm.  Nature,  even  in  so 
short  a  respite,  had  done  much  to  conceal  her 


scars ;  and  industry,  awakened  from  despair,  had 
ventuYed  to  renew  her  toils. 

Looking  abroad  upon  a  landscape  swelling  into 
gentle  hills,  marked  here  and  there  with  small 
forests  of  pine,  and  fir,  and  groves  of  oak,  and 
at  wide  intervals  with  fields  of  com  or  flax,  the 
Norwegian  journeyed  on  a  July  day,  an  hour  be* 
fore  sunset,  along  a  tributary  of  the  Niemen. 
The  water  near  at  hand,  ran  clear,  and  widi  an 
inviting  sound.  His  black  armour,'  and  a  furred 
cloak  which  he  wore  over  it,  had  been  unseason* 
able.  He  was  in  the  melancholy  case  of  Don 
Bellianis  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Brandezar; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  nearly  roasted  in  his  ar* 
mour.  He  determined,  when  he  should  gain  a 
secluded  spot,  to  bathe  in  the  stream. 

He  came  at  last  to  a  suitable  place.  A  copse 
grew  in  the  bend  of  the  river  and  screened  its 
bank  from  the  high-way ;  penetrating  this  copse 
he  found  the  water  deep,  and  flowing  between 
margins  white  with  pebbles.  He  seewed  his 
horse  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  removed  firom 
its  place  at  his  saddle  the  same  waUet  from  which 
he  had  taken  provisions  at  the  fountain  in  Goth* 
land.  Then  ridding  himself  of  his  armour  and 
clothing,  and  leaving  them  upon  the  grass  in  aa 
open  space  of  the  thicket,  he  entered  the  river. 
He  had  continued  but  a  short  time  at  his  bath, 
when  he  heard  the  rusde  of  footsteps,  and  pret* 
ently  a  low  tittering.  Through  the  leaves  which 
fringed  the  bank  he  was  sure  that  he  saw  more 
than  one  pair  of  peeping  eyes.  He  buried  him- 
self as  deeply  as  possible  in  the  stream ;  the  eyes 
were  in  company  with  the  smooth  cheeks  and 
curls  of  women.  Presently  the  rustling  of  the 
footsteps  became  louder;  the  suppressed  laughter 
grew  distinct  enough  to  show  that  many  female 
mouths  struggled  with  it. 

**Mesdames,"  cried  the  Norwegian  in  Frencht 
<«  I  give  you  warning  that  I  am  about  to  issue 
from  the  water." 

*^  Ah !  Mordieu" — eame  back  a  fine  clear  voiee 
firom  the  copse, — **  tarry  cavalier  until  we  an 
enabled  to  escape." 

^*  I  give  you  two  minutes,  Mesdamea." 

Then  there  was  a  scampering. 

Prolonging  the  two  minutes  to  five.  Merlin  left 
the  river.  As  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Em- 
peror Jovinian,  he  found  that  his  clothes  were 
gone — his  arms,  armour,  and  every  part^of  hie 
equipment  with  them.  On  the  graas  whM«  he 
had  left  them  were  a  woman's  mantle  and  a  pair 
of  very  small  slippers. 

Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  wrap  the 
mantle  about  him,  and  adventure  at  a  modest 
distance  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  The  mantle 
answered  his  purpose  badly ;  the  slippers  would 
scareely  have  received  the  point  of  his  feet,  and 
so  he  bore  them  in  his  hand*    Equipped  in  this 
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ridiciilouB  naaner  he  paaaed  through  the  thicket]  above  these  a  peaked  hat.  la  the  rear,  separated 


by  a  narrow  glade,  which  scarcely  wider  than  a 
path  wound  away  toward  the  road  upon  which 
he  had  lately  travelled.  The  women  had  evi- 
dently come  and  gone  thia  way,  for  the  grass  was 
trodden,  and  the  foliage  on  either  side  deranged. 
In  a  few  moments  he  reached  the  road ;  a  num- 
ber of  slender  footmarks  were  visible  in  its  dust. 
They  led  directly  across  it  into  an  open  wood. 
He  followed  the  footmarks,  and  having  passed 
through  the  narrow  wood,  presently  came  to  a 
low  ridge  crowned  with  a  few  stately  oaks.  He 
ascended  this  ridge  ;  as  he  reached  its  top  he  saw 
a  castle  at  no  great  distance  beyond.  It  was  a 
place  of  unusual  strength,  with  a  double  range  of 
walls  and  courts  around  its  keep.  Terraces  and 
gardens  gave  something  of  beauty  to  redeem  the 
grim  and  warlike  aspect  of  the  feudal  fortress. 

But  Merlin  Brand  could  bestow  little  observa- 
tion upon  this  castle,  which  he  now  saw  for  the 
iirst  time.  In  the  open  country  before  him*  and 
already  near  the  walls  to  which  they  were  hur- 
rying, were  a  number  of  ladies.  They  were  in 
possession  of  his  unfortunate  suit  of  buff,  of  his 
armour,  of  his  arms,  of  his  jack-boots,  of  his 
wallet,  in  a  word,  of  the  whole  of  his  lost 
property.  Three  of  them  bore  his  sword  on  their 
shoulders,  one  at  the  hilt,  one  midway,  and  one 
at  the  tip  of  the  sheath.  Two  bore  his  jack- 
boots and  furred  mantle,  dangling  from  a  straight 
branch,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on  their  should- 
ers. One  like  Minerva  marched  under  the  hel- 
met, but  without  the  strong  grace  of  the  god- 
dess, for  the  black  head-piece  came  nearly  to  her 
chin.  One  wore  his  coat,  whilst  another  like  a 
train-bearer  bore  up  the  heavy  skirts.  A  young 
huntress  went  armed  with  his  petronel.  The 
company  numbered  more  than  a  dozen,  and  his 
property  was  so  distributed  that  all  carried  a 
share  of  it. 

The  Norwegian,  with  the  short  mantle  drawn 
dose  about  him,  looked  on  in  despair.  He  could 
not  venture  to  pursue  into  the  open  land.  He 
stood  looking  after  the  merry  company  until  it 
disappeared  behind  the  outer  wall. 

''  This,"  he  meditated,  **  is  one  of  those  ridic- 
nlous  misfortunes  in  which  the  misery  of  the  vic- 
tim gives  point  to  a  cruel  jest.  I  am  converted 
into  an  Orson.  I  have  prepared  myself  for  such 
losses  as  a  brave  man  may  lament  with  dignity, 
bat  not  for  so  absurd  and  unusual  a  misfortune. 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  extraordinary  ad- 
venture ?" 

At  length,  as  he  stood  looking  toward  the  cas- 
de,  several  hcwsemen  issued  from  it.  They  came 
briskly  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  Each  man 
wore,  wrapped  loosely  about  his  left  arm,  a  blue 


from  his  leader  by  ^ve  or  six  others,  came  at 
swift  amble  a  tall  cadaverous  figure  of  a  horse- 
man with  the  saddest  visage  imaginable,  bat  with 
a  fooPs  cap,  tipped  with  little  sharp-tinkling  bells« 
to  mock  its  melancholy.  He  rode  one  of  those 
small,  fine-limbed  piebalds,  which  are  common 
on  the  heaths  of  Lenna.  Merlin  became  visible 
to  the  party  as  it  ascended  the  hill.  With  a 
sweep  of  his  riding  wand  the  leader  wheeled  te 
the  right ;  several  of  his  men  followed  at  his  heels ; 
the  others  wheeled  to  the  left.  Presently  they 
had  made  a  circle  about  the  Norwegian,  and  come 
together  again  behind  his  position. 

The  leader  of  the  party  then  advanced,  and, 
with  a  tone  and  style  somewhat  inflated,  said  : 

*'  Illustrious  sir,  know  that  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  the  steward  of  a  noble  lady,  the  Countess 
Hermione  of  the  Chateau  d' Amour.  These  are 
courageoiu  serving  men  of  the  same  noble  lady. 
We  are  now  in  the  execution  of  an  office  to  which 
we  are  reluctant,  but  which  we  trust  that  your 
highness  will  discover,  in  the  end,  to  have  led  to 
a  most  agreeable  nusfortune,  a  most  sweet  sor« 
row."  With  this  the  orator  turned  to  the  Fool, 
and  said — '*  I  think,  my  dear  Paikel,  that  no  one 
could  have  turned  that  final  sentence  more  snc- 
cessfuliy."  The  Fool  shook  his  bells  and  signi- 
fied his  approbation. 

Merlin  availed  himself  of  the  pause  to  demand 
an  explanation.  The  spokesman  of  the  party 
resumed  in  reply : 

**  Surrender,  sir,  to  our  superior  numbers ;  and 
advance,  not  as  one  enforced,  but  rather  as  one 
courteously  entreated.  I  trust  that  you  perceive 
in  my  address  nothing  of  that  rudeness  which  is 
the  only  honesty  of  common  persons."  Again 
he  turned  to  the  Fool  for  approval,  and  added  : 
'*  My  polite  and  tender  animosity  binds  with  a 
silken  cord,  and  beheads  with  a  golden  axe. 
Advance,  sir,  in  aU  honour  to  the  Chateau 
d*  Amour." 

**  Yon  speak  a  fantastic  gibberish,  which  I  do 
not  understand,"  Merlin  replied.  '*  If  you  as- 
sail me,  I  will  beat  you  off  with  this  tree  which 
you  see  me  wrench  from  its  roots." 

He  armed  himself,  as  he  spoke,  with  a  young 
fir,  which  grew  amongst  the  knotted  roots  of  one 
of  the  large  oaks  near  at  hand ;  he  was  evidently 
prepared  to  use  this  weapon  with  as  free  a  will 
as  that  Spanish  hero,  Diego  Perez  the  Pounder, 
used  a  similar  substitute  for  a  lost  sword.  He 
leaned  upon  his  fir  tree,  and  condnaed  to  speak : 
**  Go  to  the  ladies  of  the  Chateau  d' Amour — ^if 
by  so  gentle  a  name  the  fortalice  be  called — and 
say  that  a  poor  soldier  is  prevented  in  a  service 
requiring  haste,  by  their  mischief.    The  jest  has 


scarf.    In  the  van  galloped  a  round  little  per-  been  accomplished.    Let  restitution  be  made  of 
•OB  with  a  broad  ruddy  face,  a  flowing  wigi  and  my  goods." 
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'^Ni^t  approaches,  sir,*'  said  the  steward, 
^  and  if  my  nohle  mistress  were  to  be  moyed 
from  her  purpose,  of  which,  so  pertinacious  is 
the  female  will,  there  is  no  probability,  we  have 
yet  too  litde  daylight  left  for  riding  to  and  fro. 
Adrance,  sir;  otherwise  we  must  resort  to  ex- 
tremities which" — 

As  the  steward  hesitated  in  his  selection  of 
words  to  soften  his  meaning,  and  dignify  his  ihe- 
toric.  Merlin  answered  him  roughly : 

**  Do  you  suppose,  you  jackanapes,  that  I  shall 
go  to  the  castle  in  my  present  condition  ?  What 
I  can  do  under  these  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces is  not  clear ;  only,  of  this  be  assured,  I  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  beat  you  and  your  fellows 
soundly,  if  you  carry  your  insolence  too  far.  I 
say  again,  go  back,  and  deliTer  my  message  to 
tiie  countess  who  has  played  this  immodest  prank 
St  my  cost." 

The  steward,  outraged  by  the  title  jackanapes, 
applied  as  it  was  in  the  presence  of  his  subordi- 
nates, did  not  condescend  to  pariey  longer.  His 
company,  after  a  brief  consultation,  separated, 
formed  a  loose  ring  around  the  Norwegian,  and 
then  made  a  rush  upon  him.  Instead  of  wea- 
pons, each  man  of  the  party  used  nothing  more 
formidable  than  the  scarf  which  he  had  worn  on 
bis  left  arm.  Merlin  opposed  himself  to  the  onset 
with  a  good  use  of  his  club.  He  struck  the  horse 
of  the  steward  a  fatal  blow  upon  the  frontlet ; 
with  aaingle  sweep  of  the  rough  weapon  he  next 
uihorsed  two  of  the  most  forward  of  the  serving 
men.  The  Fool,  and  his  remaining  companions, 
vpon  this  issue  of  the  first  half  minute  of  the 
conflict,  wavered  and  presently  drew  off  to  a  safe 
distance.  The  unfortunate  steward,  speaking 
from  the  ground  where  he  remained  in  an  atti- 
tude ef  humility,  addressed  his  victor  with  a  tone 
of  depressed  courage. 

**  Spare,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  victorious  cham- 
pion, spare !" 

**  Restore  to  me,  rascal,  the  property  which  the 
jndeo  have  carried  off." 

**  Jades !"  groaned  the  steward.  *•  Mon  Dieu ! 
to  speak  so  of  noble  and  honorable  ladies,  who 
are  the  very  roses  of  beauty  and  tilies  of  pu- 
rity !  Sir,  I  promise  to  do  ail  that  man  can  do. 
But  alas !  the  female  purpose  is,  after  all,  un- 
controllable ;  the  female  heart  is  full  of  charming 
obstinacies.  What  shall  I  say  ?  To  regain  your 
goods,  I  fear,  is  impossible." 

**  Then  I  must  hang  you  to  a  tree  by  one  of 
these  scaift,"  Meriin  answered.  **  Send  one  of 
your  company  to  the  countess;  let  him  say  that 
her  steward  will,  in  twenty  minutes,  be  hanged 
by  tiio  nock,  unless  my  goods  are  in  the  mean 
tioio  restored  to  me." 

The  steward  had  fallen  upon  a  scheme  so 
promiaing  as  to  disarm  this  menace  of  a  great 


part  of  its  terrors.  A  cheerftil  change  came  over 
his  countenance — a  countenance  whose  unctu- 
ous and  complaisant  expression  fitted  very  badly 
with  misery. 

*'  Permit  me,  sir,"  he  said,  to  return  to  the 
chateau.  I  pledge  my  honour  to  be  gone  but  a 
short  time ;  my  unfortunate  friends,  one  of  whom 
f  perceive  is  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  the  other 
too  much  alarmed  to  raise  his  face  from  the 
ground,  will  remain  as  hostages  in  your  hands. 
If  I  fall  you,  hang  them  sir,  hang  them." 

The  steward  in  giving  this  last  direction,  im- 
plied by  his  manner  that  such  a  consummation 
of  the  business  would  be  neither  undeserved  by 
the  proposed  hostages,  nor  unpleasant  to  himself 
personally. 

Meriin  replied :  **  Qo  then,  and  return  quick* 
]y.  I  am  in  no  case  to  lose  time  in  doubting 
you,  or  in  debating  with  you." 

The  Fool  drew  near  to  discover  the  result  of 
the  steward's  conference  with  the  terrible  stran- 
ger. He  found  that  peace  had  been,  to  some 
extent,  restored,  and  ventured  to  come  quite  up« 
and  aid  his  discomfitted  leader  in  mounting  the 
piebald  ambler.  When  this  had  been  accom* 
plished,  the  steward  rode  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  castle  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  eyes  of  those 
remaining  on  the  hill  followed  his  course,  until 
he  gained  the  chateau,  which,  dusky  in  the  twi<* 
light,  was  yet  beginning  to  be  silvered  on  its 
eastern  outlines  by  a  rising  moon. 


CHAFTZa  FIFTH. 

"  At  Citberon  (he  mM)  wi thoot  m  doabt, 
TheQaaeo  of  Love,  and  all  ber  noble  nwle 
Keep  sUte  within  a  cattle  /oyally.'* 

Tke  Court  ^  Love,—Ckauctr. 

The  moon  had  climbed  high,  and  her  light  fell 
ftiU  and  strong  upon  the  turrets  and  walls  of  the 
chateau.  Merlin,  looking  down  from  the  hill-top, 
awaited  the  return  of  the  steward.  The  two 
serving  men,  whose  fate  it  had  been  to  be  over- 
thrown, remained  in  a  state  of  trepidation.  The 
Fool,  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  meditated ; 
doubtless  weaving  rare  fancies  in  the  loom  of  an 
unsound  mind.  The  moon  shone  upon  his  wasted 
face  and  fantastic^  dress,  and  at  times  a  motion 
of  his  head  drew  a  fine  tinkle  from  hu  bells. 

At  length  a  horseman  dashed  out  from  tbo 
shadows  of  the  castle,  and  the  peculiar  gait  of 
the  piebald  was  distinguishable  by  both  eye  and 
ear.  The  steward  reached  the  hill-top.  Ho 
carried  before  him  a  pile  of  garments,  so  high 
and  large  as  to  conceal  him  quite  to  the  chin  aa 
he  approached. 

«'  Sir,  I  found  it  to  be  as  I  feared,"  he  said 
with  some  shortness  of  breath.    **  My  noble  muH 
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troM  ifl  determined  to  force  her  hoftpitality  upon 
yon.  Nothing  ao  exciting  as  your  arriyal  has 
recently  occurred  ;  and  an  opportunity  of  amuse- 
ment is  not  to  be  lost.*' 

**  What  is  it  that  you  bring  with  you  ?"  Merlin 
demanded.  **  Your  face,  over  the  mass  before 
yott*  looks  like  a  full  moon  above  a  black  cloud.** 

**  Your  highness  speaks  in  a  strain  of  playful 
fancy  which  increases  my  confidence,**  aq^wered 
ihe  steward.  *'  The  clothes  which  I  bring  are 
not  indeed  your  own,  but  they  are  costly  and  rich, 
embroidered  and  laced ;  and  although  your  high- 
ness is  doubtless  one  of  the  two  largest  persons 
in  the  world,  it  is  yet  a  fact  that  the  suit  belongs 
to  the  other,  and  will  fit  you.** 

Merlin  speedily  put  on  the  dress  which  the 
steward  had  brought.  He  found  it  rich  even  to 
splendor,  and,  to  his  surprise,  quite  large  enough. 
Even  to  the  boots  of  bright  Spanish  leather,  every 
part  fitted  as  if  fairy  hands  had  been  plying  for 
him  in  the  shade t^y  chateau. 

**  Steward,'*  said  the  newly  arrayed  Norwe- 
gian, **  this  is  wonderful  enough.  There  are  two 
giants  then  for  whom  bufi'-coats  are  made.  But 
now  answer  my  questions.  What  has  become 
of  my  own  proper  suit — of  my  armour^-of  my 
weapons? — and  how  am  I  to  recover  them  ?** 

«*My  mistress  retains  them  in  safety,'*  the 
steward  replied.  '*  You  can  only  recover  them 
by  condescending  to  demand  them  in  person. 
If  I  may  advise,  sir,  do  not  reject  the  hospitality 
which  my  noble  mistress  proffers  to  you.  Re- 
created by  the  festivities  of  the  chateau,  you  may 
in  a  short  time  continue  your  journey,  in  all  res- 
pects to  your  fullest  satisfaction,  and  carry  with 
yon,  in  addition  to  your  recovered  property,  some 
pleasant  recollections.  Pleasant  recollections** — 
added  the  steward,  with  a  moralizing  manner — 
**  are  certainly  something.*' 

Merlin  replied  at  once :  **  Send  one  of  the 
▼arlets  for  my  horse.  He  stands  in  the  covert 
beyond  the  road." 

This  order  was  obeyed.  The  horse  was  soon 
brought.  The  Norwegian  sprang  to  his  saddle, 
Ifae  gold  and  silver  threads  of  his  apparel  glitter- 
ing in  the  moonlight.  He  then  said  to  the  stew- 
ard: 

**  Advance,  and  lead  the  way.  I  will  follow 
yon  to  the  castle.** 

One  of  the  company  stole  away,  and  gallop- 
ped  on  before.  Merlin  drew  near  the  walls. 
Preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  him.  Files 
•f  domestics  with  lighted  torches  marked  his 
course  through  the  courts ;  a  burst  of  various 
music,  first  heard  when  his  hor8e*s  hoo£s  struck 
the  drawbridge,  welcomed  him ;  lights  streamed 
auddenly  out  at  loophole  and  casement.  Dis- 
■sounting  in  the  inner  court,  he  ascended,  ea- 
sorted  by  the  Mewvd  aad  a  tr«in  of  lackeys 


and  pages,  the  great  steps  of  stone  which  led  to 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  central  buildinf^. 
Through  this  arched  entrance  he  passed  into  an 
immense  eating  hall  paved  with  squares  of  mar- 
ble. When  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  thio 
hall,  whose  walls  were  hung  with  trophitw  ef 
war  and  the  chase,  double  doors  opened  slowly 
at  the  farther  end  of  it.  As  they  opened,  the 
musical  mechanism  of  the  hinges  betrayed  itself 
by  giving  out  a  loud  and  sweet  tune.  The  apart- 
ment to  which  they  opened  the  way  was  a  large 
antechamber;  and  again,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
this,  similar  doors  swinging  open  renewed  tho 
failing  tune  of  the  first.  Through  these  last 
doors  broke  a  flood  of  light,  and  a  large  apart- 
ment splendid  in  its  decorations  became  visible 
to  the  Norwegian. 

Against  the  tapestry,  the  blue  flutes  of  which 
gleamed  with  flowers  of  gold,  many  female  fig- 
ures were  visible;  they  might  be  images  of 
the  arras  with  which  their  robes  blended,  thejr 
were  for  a  moment  so  motionless.  But  the 
female  forms  presently  advanced — a  company 
as  rare  as  that  troop  of  Ladies  of  the  Flower 
whom  Chaucer  saw  in  a  dream.  The  phalanx 
led  by  a  tall  and  queenly  woman,  of  that  mag^ 
nificent  and  voluptuous  mystery  of  beauty  with 
which  the  Helens  of  the  world  have  ensnared 
princes  and  overthrown  empires,  came  forward 
to  receive  the  dazzled  Norwegian.  There  was 
not  a  trace  of  the  mischief,  which  had  recently 
made  him  its  victim,  in  one  of  the  bright  but 
composed  faces  before  him.  Such  a  reception 
as  an  empress  and  her  ladies  might  bestow  upon 
a  stranger  prince,  was  given  by  the  Countess 
Hermione  of  the  Chateau  d* Amour,  and  her 
damsels,  to  the  son  of  the  fisherman. 

Then  passed  some  sparkling  hours.  The  Nor- 
wegian was  the  first  to  allude  to  the  adventore  of 
the  day.  He  did  not  allude  to  it  ungracioosly. 
There  had  been  a  feast  of  fruits,  and  he  had  re- 
cruited his  spirits  with  some  cups  of  a  heady  and 
powerful  wine.  Music  had  done  its  part  also  in 
reconciling  him  to  his  lot.  The  damsels  sang 
like  syrens,  and  touched  the  harp  and  the  lute 
with  a  skill  careless  and  perfect.  He  was  there- 
fore in  the  humor  to  say : 

**  Madam,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  su- 
premely fortunate.  It  is  true  that  my  reflectioBS 
were  at  first  of  a  different  character.  But  I  re- 
ject, renounce,  and  abhor  those  censorious  first 
impressions.  I  assure  you  that  you  are  not  only 
welcome  to  my  buff-coat  and  jack-boots,  but  to 
myself  into  the  bargain.** 

**  Monsieur,"  replied  the  countess,  with  a  meiry 
light  in  her  dark  eyes,  ^*  the  theft,  could  we  but 
steal  yourself,  would  be  something  as  glorious  as 
the  conquest  of  a  kingdom." 

One  of  the  damsels  added* 
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Say  abo,  madam,  as  the  conqueat  of  a  kii^." 

She  who  apoke  was  the  least  fair  of  all,  and 
much  the  least  jocund.  Her  complexion  was 
dark;  her  face,  an  exaggerated  oval,  wore  an 
expression  distrustful  and  pwhaps  rebuking.  Her 
features  resembled  those  of  the  melancholy  FeoL 

To  Merlin's  suprise,  the  countess  seemed  to 
be  stiMg  by  the  girPs  words,  and  retorted  impe- 
riously, 

**  Hold  your  peace,  Giselle."  In  the  nextkno- 
meat,  however,  she  softened  and  added :  *^  It  is 
the  nature  of  such  linnets  as  you,  my  good  Gi- 
selle, to  be  content  with  captivity ;  but  the  queen- 
falcon  must  roam  at  times :  it  is  by  hours  of  free- 
dom that  her  spirit  comes  to  endure  years  of  re- 
straint." 

*'  I  do  not  presume  to  curb  your  dispositions, 
madam,"  the  dark  girl  jreplied;  and  withdrew 
behind  her  companions. 

Merlin  passed  the  night  at  the  Chateau  d'A- 
mour.  As  often  happens,  when  youth  is  tempt- 
ed by  beauty,  he  yielded  his  better  purpose :  he 
did  not  renew  his  journey  on  the  day  following. 
The  day  passed  in  luxurious  pleasures,  and  the 
second  evening  brought  an  increase  of  those  un- 
dermining emotions  which  the  scarlet  lip  and 
dewy  eyes  of  the  countess  Hermione  had  awa- 
kened. And  then  other  days  of  dalliance  fol- 
lowed. Fidelity  to  Mariana,  the  true-hearted 
and  pure  girl  whom  he  loved  first  of  all  living 
creatures,  and  to  whom  he  felt  that  tender  grati- 
tude with  which  we  receive  a  love  lowered  to 
our  rank  from  a  higher — a  love  lowered  to  a 
faulty  nature  from  one  proud,  chaste,  and  hu- 
manly perfect— did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  at  all 
in  question.  The  profounds  of  that  first  great 
passion  lay  serenely  enough;  the  zephyrs  of  the 
eastie  of  Love  could  not  trouble  them.  So  he 
thought — ^if  he  thought  at.all — ^and  gave  himself, 
without  reserve,  to  the  enjoyments  of  his  tempo- 
rary position.  But  the  peril,  concealed  in  flow- 
en,  ^tole  on  surely  and  swiftly.  How  it  mas- 
tered him,  a~ scene  of  the  tenth  evening  will 
discover,  and  I  pass  on  to  that  scene  without  delay. 

In  a  room  of  the  castle,  hung  with  velvet  doth, 
and  rich  in  ornaments  and  in  devices  for  luxuri- 
ous indulgence,  sat  the  Norwegian,  with  the 
countess  Hermione  at  his  side,  whilst  the  fairest 
of  the  lady's  damsels  sang  and  touched  the  lute. 

The  girl's  song  was  tender  and  passionate, 
and  when  its  last  notes  died  away,  the  countess 
said: 

•*  That  chanson  is  as  old  as  the  Meiiader  of 
the  Duke  ofLuxemburg.  It'is  a  charming  strain 
from  the  past.  Monsieur,  passionate  hearts  have 
always  yielded  to  the  sway  of  love ;  and  the  an- 
cient poets  of  a  world  young  in  other  knowledge 
have  been  known  to  sing  sweetly  and  wbely  of 
ilB  agonies  of  delight  and  sorrow*" 
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It  is  truly  a  rare  song,"  Merlin  replied;  *«and 
the  melody,  to  which  the  maiden  weds  it,  is  free 
as  the  summer  wind,  and  gushing  as  a  fountain 
which  rises  on  a  highland  and  runs  sparkling  to 
the  valleys.  But,  madam,  there  is  a  song,  made 
by  a  poet  of  England,  which  I  am  inspired  by 
your  presence  to  sing.  You  will  perceive  that 
it  surpasses  the  maiden's  chanson  in  delicate  fon« 
cies,  and  graces  of  expression." 

Taking  the  lute,  the  Norwegian  touched  it 
skiifally,  and  sang* 

"  Do  but  look  on  hor  eyes  1  they  do  light 

All  that  love*8  world  coropriseth : 
Do  bat  look  on  her  hair!  it  is  bright 

As  love's  star  when  it  riseth ! 
Do  bat  mark  her  forehead,  smoother 
Than  wonls  that  soothe  her ! 
And  from  her  arched  brows  each  a  grace 
Sheds  itself  through  the  face, 
That  all  must  declare  of  this  lady  divine 
That  her  cop  has  no  dregs  for  the  base  of  its  wine. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  T 
Have  yoQ  marked  bat  the  fall  of  th6  snow, 

Before  the  soil  batb  smotehed  it? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver  T 
Or  swan's  down  ever  7 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  of  the  brier  T 
Or  the  nard  i*  the  fire  T 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  o*  the  beeT 
O,  sa  white !  O,  so  soft  I  O,  so  sweet  is  she." 

The  countess  Hermione  listened  to  this  song, 
the  forced  flatteries  of  which  the  Norwegian, 
with  kindling  looks,  directed  to  herself,  with  a 
pretty  glow  of  modesty  upon  her  cheeks,  and 
depressed  eye-lids ;  from  under  these  lids,  how- 
ever, she  contrived  to  pour  tender  glances  in  re- 
turn to  the  fixed  regard  of  the  singer.  As  Mer- 
lin ceased,  the  mistress  signalled  with  her  hand 
to  the  damsel.  The  latter  brought  a  salver  with 
a  single  cup  of  wine. 

*'Your  English  poet,"  said  the  countess, 
**  caught  the  inspiration,  which  is  the  soul  of  that 
exquisite  song,  from  love,  but  I  think  also  from 
wine.  Such  winged  fancies,  and  such  free  grace 
in  the  flow  of  the  mere  utterance,  can  only  come 
from  lips  red  with  the  nectar.  Mercury,  Mon- 
sieur, might  have  sung  your  song,  immediately 
after  a  divine  feast,  to  some  nymph  of  Diana. 
I  kiss  this  cup  of  wine ;  imitate  your  bard  and 
drain  it." 

The  hand  of  the  countess  lingered  on  the  cup. 
Was  it  a  bright  drop,  or  a  ray  from  her  jewelled 
fingers,  that  descended  into  the  wine  ?  The 
Norwegian  drained  the  cup.  As  the  damsel  bore 
away  the  salver,  she  met  understandingly  the 
eyes  of  her  mistress.  Presently  the  countess 
and  Merlin  Brand  were  alone,  and  the  lute  of 
the  banished  girl  sounded  from  a  corridor.    Th* 
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music,  deadened  by  the  walls,  came  as  if  from  a 
diatance. 

As  they  sat  alone  the  gentlest  honrs  descended 
upon  them.  A  casement  opened  to  the  west ; 
the  breath  of  roses  came  from  the  terraces  with 
the  slight  wind  which  scarcely  disturbed  the  lull 
of  some  delicate  boughs  near  the  casement  sill. 
The  crimson  of  sunset  had  become  a  purple  mist 
which  drooped  over  a  clearly  marked  horizon. 
Venus  shone  serenely  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
miBt,  and  seemed  to  repel  it  from  her  golden  feet. 
Beyond  that  clear  horizon  crowned  with  its  pur- 
ple atmosphere,  was  much  to  engross  a  mind 
meditative  and  of  wholesome  imaginations :  the 
hearts  of  the  mighty  races  which,  succeeding  the 
Roman,  have  made  the  later  strength  of  the 
world,  beat  there.  Over  central  Europe,  like 
some  encroaching  tide  of  a  dark  sea,  night  was 
advancing.  Shining  mountain  tops,  dim  plains, 
rivers  cleaving  the  hills  and  widening  upon  the 
levels,  ancient  towns,  castles  on  craggy  perches 
of  the  eagle,  and  abbeys  on  gentle  hills  embo- 
somed in  solemn  groves,  were  yielding,  little  by 
little,  to  the  dark  airy  tide.  And  in  these  homes 
of  men,  on  these  hills  and  levels,  by  these  wind- 
ing rivers,  the  daily  toil  of  the  races  was  ending 
at  the  divine  signal.  From  the  artisan's  ham- 
mer on  the  Niemen,  to  the  bill  of  the  vine- 
dresser on  the  Rhenish  ranges,  the  implements 
of  labour  were  dropping  from  weary  hands  which 
had  added  the  wealth  of  a  day  to  the  stores  which 
human  energy  amasses.  The  human  birds  of 
the  night,  too,  were  preparing  for  their  occupa- 
tions which  court  the  shadows:  statesmen  to 
steal  away  into  the  meditations  of  wise  plots, 
the  outlaw  to  come  from  his  covert,  marshalling 
his  minions  of  the  moon  on  the  dewy  heath,  the 
poet  to  coin  his  mind  into  artful  utterances,  lov- 
ers to  wander  and  feed  on  illusive  thoughts. 

The  casement  of  the  Chateau  d* Amour  might 
have  been  Agrippa's  mirror,  to  show  to  the  eye 
of  imagination  such  scenes  and  moving  images  : 
but  Merlin  Brand  saw  only  the  Lady  Uermione. 
With  the  jarrings  of  the  lute  giving  wild  life  to 
impulse  and  fancy,  with  the  bewitching  beauty 
of  the  countess  full  in  his  gaze,  with  her  voice, 
sweeter  than  the  sweetest  cadence  of  the  fitful 
melody,  stealing  upon  his  ear,  with  the  touch  of 
her  soft  hand  thrilling  the  fibres  of  his  own — ^the 
hour  and  the  fate  were  near:  the  fire  of  the 
planet  blazing  above  the  purple  mist  had  reached 
his  heart.*' 

**  Enchanter.'"  said  the  Countess,  **you  are 
well  named  Merlin.  That  sorcerer  possessed  no 
spell  more  subtle  than  a  glance  of  your  eyes." 

** Madam,"  the  Norwegian  answered,  ''how 
shall  I  be  sure  that  yon  are  not  playing  some 
fantastic  jest  upon  me  ?  I  scarcely  understand 
that  a  noble  and  beautiful  lady  can  suddenly  dis- 


cover in  a  mde  soldier  merit  enough  to  gain  for 
him  the  honour  which  you  show  to  me." 

**Ah!  Monsieur,"  cried  the  Countess,  ex- 
changing her  earnest  and  elevated  manner  for 
the  naivet6  of  a  French  woman — ^''I  have  a 
weakness  fbr  giants."  She  laughed  as  she  said 
this,  and  presently  clapped  her  hands  together, 
and  added — ''  I  have,  within  a  moment,  made  a 
charming  arrangement.  Enchanter  I  you  shall 
be  my  husband.*' 

Whatever  impression  snch  a  declaration  aa  this 
might  have  made  upon  the  Norwegian  at  anothor 
time,  and  under  other  circumstances,  it  certainly 
did  not  come  now  with  a  shock  to  his  good 
sense  or  to  his  heart.  For  some  moments  he 
had  experienced  remarkable  sensations ;  then  his 
nature  seemed  to  have  undergone  some  strange 
revolution.  Those  men  who  have  surrendered 
duty,  and  fame,  and  happiness,  to  the  seductions 
of  beauty,  have  generally  been  rash,  reckless 
spirits,  men  whom  the  gods  have  intoxicated  be- 
yond prudence,  and  fashioned  for  self-ruin.  But 
the  Norwegian  was  not,  in  his  usual  moods,  ua-> 
mindful  of  duty,  or  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  pas- 
sion: his  mind  was  not  altogether  nnpoetical, 
but  its  poetry  merely  at  times  gave  warmth  of 
coloring  to  his  thought,  and  elevation  to  his  lan- 
guage, never  seriously  afiected  his  action.  More- 
over a  pure  and  worthy  love,  long  cherished, 
and  recently  favored  beyond  his  wildest  hopes — 
was  it  not  a  buckler  to  him?  A  few  hours  before 
torture  could  not  have  wrung  from  hiin  a  sur- 
render of  that  love  and  its  fair  hopes.  Now, 
however,  there  was  a  great  change.  His  rea- 
son was  cheated  by  the  more  soaring  faculties. 
That  cold  monitress  even  lent  herself  in  aid  of 
their  suggestions.  Landmarks  of  old  thought, 
principles  long  recognized  and  established  for 
self-guidance,  above  all,  his  long  cherished  pas- 
sion for  the  Swedish  maiden,  with  its  sweet  so- 
laces, faded  out  of  view.  He  floated  chartless 
without  the  pole-star,  without  a  recognized  head- 
land ;  but  then  the  sea  upon  which  he  floated 
seemed  to  his  madness  to  be  one  vast  field  of 
glorious  splendors.  His  brain  teemed  with  de- 
ceptions ;  his  veins  ran  hot  with  a  fatal  calen- 
ture. There  are  drugs  which  thus  overthrow 
reason,  or  make  her  the  mad  ally  of  imagination 
and  passion.  Was  it  the  bright  drop  from  the 
jewelled  finger  of  the  countess  which  perfected 
the  spell  and  completed  the  ruin  ? 

In  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  countess.  Mer- 
lin said : 

''Madam,  you  hold  me  captive  in  a  land  of 
dreams." 

The  lady,  with  a  fervid  rush  of  speech,  re- 
plied: 

"  And  is  it  not  a  brighter  land  than  this  cold 
world,  which  who  shall  say  is,  after  all,  more  real  I 
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What  18  life  ?  It  is  a  course  bright,  or  dark,  as 
the  inward  nature  may  be  mirthful  or  saturnine. 
Happiness  and  sorrow  are  not  a  smiliug  field  and 
a  grim  wilderness,  separated  by  a  strait;  they 
are  not  in  themselves  real,  or  thus  separable,  like 
things  palpable ;  they  belong  to  the  Idea.  Mon- 
sieur, linger  in  the  land  of  dreams ;  you  cannot 
retarn  from  it  to  anything  more  real." 

'*  It  seems  to  me  that  your  words  are  wise," 
said  the  Norwegian.  ^*They  are  surely  very 
gentle  in  their  tone."  He  mused,  but  soon  con- 
tinued— '* sinking,  far  away,  is  a  pale  star;  but 
the  moon  has  risen,  full  and  with  a  perfect  ra- 
diance, and  who  can  look  upon  this  poor  paled 
light  so  nearly  lost  in  the  greater  ?" 

**Now,  MoDsieur,  I  do  not  understand  yon." 

Merlin  answered : 

"  The  setting  star  is  a  maiden  whom  I  have 
loYed — BO  I  think.  But  we  love,  or  are  cold,  as 
the  mystery  of  the  inward  nature  prompts ;  and 
now,  surely — surely,  I  have  lost  that  love." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  countess  with  a  bewitching 
■mile,  *^  am  the  risen  moon,  surpassing  that  star! 
I  will  east  wide  the  clouds  which,  catching  my 
splendor,  increase  it." 

With  swift  'fingers  she  unbound  the  folds  of 
ber  glossy  brown  hair.  It  fell  in  bright  masses, 
and,  parted  by  the  ivory  round  of  each  shoulder, 
followed  the  undulations  of  her  person.  Rising, 
she  stood  before  the  Norwegian,  as  beautiful,  in 
the  shining  stream  of  her  dark  locks,  as  the  mis- 
tress of  the  swimmer  of  Abydos — 

"  That  nun  of  Venus,  Hero  young  and  fair, 
'Whom  bright  ApoUo  courted  for  ber  hair, 
And  offered  as  a  dower  his  burning  throne.'* 

Her  enchanting  face  glowed  with  blushes,  her 
eyes  sparkled  but  were  melting  in  their  light, 
the  released  locks  ran  darkly  over  her  white 
arms,  which  were  a  little  raised,  and  half-ex- 
tended, as  if  modesty  debated  with  and  checked 
love. 

An  insane  fire  blazed  in  the  Norwegian's 
eyes. 

** Beautiful  vision!"  he  exclaimed,  *' angels 
have  come  down  from  the  crystal  battlements 
led  by  an  earthly  temptation  less  than  this.  Why 
shonld  I  hesitate  to  ascend  to  the  supreme  joy 
which  you  proffer  to  me  ?"  A  shudder  ran 
Uuroiigh  his  frame.  **I  have  no  soul,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  no  reason,  no  heart,  no  life,  which  you 
do  not  wholly  sway." 

The  countess  whispered  from  his  arms,  which 
now  imprisoned  her — 

'^  Haste  then — O,  come  with  me !  The  merry 
music  is  ringing:  do  you  not  hear  it?  The 
wedding  girls  have  their  heads  wreathed  with 
flowers." 

Leaning  npon  \d$  shoulder  she  sounded  a  sil- 


ver whistle.    She  then  spoke  on  with  a  quick 
tone : 

"  Do  you  not  understand  ?  I  foresaw  this  issue. 
Who  ever  said  nay  to  Hermione  ?  My  damsels 
have  made  ready  the  wedding  feast.  Enchanter, 
if  such  forethought,  such  haste,  be  immodest, 
forgive  me.    Your  spells  have  bound  me." 

**Lead  on,"  answered  the  Norwegian.  "I 
go  to  the  summit  of  all  joys." 

In  answer  to  the  call  from  the  silver  whbtle, 
a  face  had  appeared  at  a  fold  of  the  tapestry; 
appeared  to  disappear  in  a  moment.  The  count- 
ess grasped  the  Norwegian's  hand,  parted  the 
arras,  and  passed  by  a  concealed  way  into  a 
long  corridor.  As  she  led  the  way  bold  and 
blithe  strains  were  heard.  Wind  instruments 
were  roaring  and  raving.  With  a  step  so  quick 
and  impatient  as  to  outstrip  the  stride  of  the 
bridegroom  whom  her  nervous  hand  drew  on- 
ward, she  traced  the  corridor.  The  din  of  the 
wind  instruments  becanne  more  tremendous. 
Then  a  flood  of  light,  through  suddenly  with- 
drawn doors,  met  the  advancing  lovers,  and  the 
music,  with  such  a  crash  as  the  rising  and  fall 
of  a  dome  might  create,  suddenly  ceased,  whilst 
among  its  ruins  of  sound  some  softer  strains 
came  like  gentle  echoes.  A  train  of  damsels,  in 
white  robes,  advanced.  One  with  a  chaplet  in 
her  hands  approached  the  countess,  who  bowed 
her  head:  upon  this  beautiful  head,  with  its 
brown  locks  still  flowing,  was  placed  a  milk* 
white  garland.  Then  a  sonorous  priestly  voice 
began  to  utter  in  Latin  a  prelude  to  the  nuptial 
rite. 

An  unhappy  face  might  have  been  seen  over 
the  bars  of  a  gallery  above.  It  was  the  face  of 
the  girl  Giselle. 

'*  My  poor  mistress !"  the  girl  sighed.  "  How 
excellent  her  heart,  how  true  her  courage,  how 
miraculous  her  beauty — and  yet — and  yet — " 

She  did  not  finish  her  speech,  scarcely  perhaps 
her  thought,  for  turning  at  a  slight  sound,  she 
saw  at  her  back  the  steward  with  whom  the 
reader  has  some  acquaintance. 

**  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  ?  Can  you  tell 
me.  Mistress  Giselle?"  inquired  the  little  man. 
Shame,"  the  girl  answered. 
Ah !"  groaned  the  steward ;  **  when  one  is 
resolved  to  go  to  such  lengths,  Wilhelm  the 
steward — an  honest  Saxon,  Mistress  Giselle^ 
is  not  a  man  for  the  purpose.  Morals  are  some- 
thing— ^yes,  they  are  something.  Shame,  mis- 
tress is  to  be  the  result  of  this,  as  you  have  the 
penetration  to  foresee;  but  something  worse 
will  come  of  it.  The  devil  will  come  of  it." 
The  last  clause  of  this  speech  was  spoken  with 
great  energy. 

«« Where  is  Paikel  ?"  Giselle  asked. 

"  He  has  crept  into  his  nest  in  the  tower  of 
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the  martlets.  I  think,  mistress,  that  your  brother 
has  more  wisdom  tbaa  his  betters,  and  also  an 
affectionate  heart.*' 

**  He  grew  up  near  our  mistress/'  answered 
the  giri,  **  and  knew  her,  as  I  did,  in  another 
land,  in  the  castle  of  her  father.  Ah !  good 
Wilhelm,  you  should  have  seen  her  in  those  days. 
Thinking  of  them  now  I  could  weep." 

**  If  you  did,  mistress,  you  would  do  no  more 
than  Paikel.  The  fool  was  weeping  as  he  crept 
into  his  tower  to  hide  himself." 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

**  Sir  Godwin,    Stable  my  ateed.    Now,  page,  go  on  liefore. 

And  a«y  you,  Gertrude,  that  the  dame  pUya  falae  T 

Oertmde,    She  haa  wandered  air. 

Sir  Godwin.    Shall  I  go  mad,  and  atom, 

And  meet  with  farioua  vengeance  this  light  womsn  T 

Or  ahall  1  reaaon  with  a  fonder  apirit, 

And  patiently  endure  ?  The  Utter  aeema 

Most  good,  most  charitable,  and  befita 

My  eaay  mood.    Ermil,  my  favorite  hawk. 

When  laat  I  uaed  her,  flew  ten  milea  eatray, 

But  came  agalin ;  1  did  not  wring  her  neck, 

For  the  brave  bird  haa  loifg  been  true  to  me, 

And  may  be  true  again." 

Th»  Tragedy  of  Sir  Godwin, 

Day  followed  day.  The  Chateau  d'Amour  had 
proved  the  grave  of  Merlin  Brand's  truth,  hon- 
orable ambition,  bold  purposes,  and,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  magnificent  pleasures,  and  the  thousand 
arts  with  which  love  and  beauty  whispered  peace 
to  his  conscience,  and  a  forgetful  contentment  to 
his  heart,  the  grave  also  of  his  happiness.  The 
miracle  of  resurrection — how  could  he  hope  for 
it  ?  Despair  was  before  and  around  him. 

The  pale  brow  of  Mariana — her  blue  eyes  so 
proud,  but  to  him  so  gentle — ^the  chaste  beauty 
of  her  maidenhood — her  ardent  trust  in  his  merit 
and  confidence  in  his  steadfastness — ^these  haunt- 
ed him  more  and  more  as  the  days  passed.  And 
he,  the  dreamer  of  dreams,  in  whose  ears  the 
bugle  had  sounded  a  call  to  great  fields  where 
kings  should  pause  to  witness  his  supernatural 
prowess,  he  who  had  dared  to  vaunt  his  unper- 
formed deeds,  and  mouth  like  a  strutting  actor 
such  fine  speeches  sonorous  with  proud  and  bold 
words — what  had  he  become  in  this  briefest 
space  of  time  that  ever  saw  the  heart  of  man 
undermined  ?  He  answered  this  question  in  his 
daily  self-communings  with  a  vehemence  and 
bitterness  which  argued  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  lingering  presence  of  some  re- 
deeming worth. 

He  did  not  dare,  in  his  musings  of  the  desert- 
ed maiden,  to  picture  the  grief  of  a  betrayed 
heart :  it  was  under  her  scorn,  under  her  cold 
glance  and  contemptuous  lip,  that  in  imagina- 


tion he  fell  abased  and  writhing.  And  with 
these  pictures  of  the  scornful  Swedish  lady, 
would  rise  before  him  her  grave  and  good  father, 
the  benignant  old  man  who  stooped  in  his  wide 
charity  to  favor  one  who  seemed  worthy,  and, 
because  of  his  worth,  higher  than  his  fortunes. 

If  Merlin  Brand  had  retained  no  spark  of  hia 
affection  for  Mariana,  these  reviews  of  the  re- 
cent past,  and  self-assurances  of  the  scorn  of 
the  good,  would  yet  have  made  him  miserable. 
But  he  retained  that  earliest  passion  in  its  full 
force.  Indeed  now  that  it  seemed  to  have  be- 
come hopeless,  it  grew  all  the  fiercer,  like  a  hun- 
ger after  the  forbidden. 

The  despair  which  follows  our  faults  is  very 
different  from  that  mere  torpor  with  which,  when 
borne  down  by  the  visitations  of  an  adverse 
power,  we  bow  and  endure.  When  our  errors 
or  crimes  breed  our  despair,  it  is  not  to  the  callous 
stone  of  Niobe  that  we  harden ;  passionate  self- 
reproach,  a  quick  anger  directed  to  those  who 
have  aided  our  weakness  to  undo  us,  stir  the 
elements  and  prevent  that  lethargy  which  is  at 
once  an  extreme  result  of  suffering,  and  a  shel- 
ter from  suffering. 

It  happened,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Merlin 
became,  before  the  honey-moon  expired,  a  petu- 
lant husband.  The  countess  employed  all  her 
endearments  upon  him  in  vain.  Her  arts  had 
beguiled  him  to  ruin ;  this  was  not  a  reffection 
to  quicken  their  effect  in  softening  his  humors. 
But,  as  often  happens,  his  petulance  and  cold- 
ness, instead  of  repelling,  increased  the  gentle- 
ness and  affectionate  eagerness  which  sought  to 
soothe  him.  The  countess  became  more  de- 
voted ;  she  expended  her  tears,  smiles,  and  ca- 
resses with  an  increasing  prodigality,  as  their 
value  seemed  to  diminish. 

Summer  passed  away.  Autumn  was  ad- 
vanced nearly  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  On  a 
bright  October  day,  whilst  the  sun  was  yet  but  a 
few  hours  risen,  Merlin  Brand,  leaving  his  beau- 
tlAit  countess  in  tears,  drawn  from  her  by  his 
irritable  despair,  entered  the  gardens,  and  walk- 
ed musingly  in  their  most  secluded  walks.  As 
he  strolled  up  a  pleached  alley,  shaded  with  low- 
growing  trees,  he  heard  voices  at  a  postern  which 
the  hand  of  some  one  on  the  outside  held  partly 
open.    He  overheard  the  following  words : 

"  Ah !  sir,  it  is  only  a  merry  folly— only  a 
merry  folly." 

*'  How  long  has  the  stranger  dwelt  here  ?** 

*•  How  can  I  tell  ?"  the  first  voice  answered 
querulously.  "  One  day  is  like  another."  Then 
the  speaker  added  with  a  return  to  his  tone  of 
petition — **  But  pause,  sir,  be  forbearing,  sir.  It 
is  my  lady's  merry  nature.  She  was  fond  of  a 
jest  from  a  child." 

•*Poor  Fool !  my  wisdom  and  year  folly  are  both 
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forgiving  enough.  60  back  to  D'lmhoff  who 
follows  me,  and  say  to  bim  that  until  he  speaks 
to  me  I  desire  that  he  shall  be  dumb." 

When  this  was  said,  the  postern  opened,  and  a 
stranger  entered  the  gardens.  He  turned  into 
the  alley  in  which  Merlin  walked ;  the  two  met 
front  to~  front.  Then  each  scanned  the  other 
with  looks  of  surprise.  Both  were  gigantic  in 
stature,  and  of  superb  proportions ;  only  there 
seemed  in  the  stranger  to  "be  substituted  for  the 
youthful  grace  of  the  Norwegian  that  heaviness 
of  outline,  and  motion,  which  generally  belongs  to 
great  bodily  strength  thoroughly  matured.  The 
new  comer  recovered  from  his  surprise  first,  as 
perhaps  the  more  prepared  of  the  two  for  the 
meeting. 

**  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  trespassed  upon  your 
meditations." 

'*  Your  courtesy  more  than  excuses  the  tres- 
pass," Merlin  replied.  He  spoke  with  self-pos- 
session, but  his  mind  began  to  be  bewildered 
with  thronging  conjectures,  and  a  host  of  doubts. 

'*  We  stare  at  each  other,"  said  the  stranger. 
^  It  is  not  wonderful  sir.  We  are  a  pair  of  Cole- 
brands.  Two  men  of  our  mould  seldom  have 
met,  except  in  those  romances  which  profess  to 
give  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  giants. 
It  is  singular  that  your  fame  has  never  reached 


me. 
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'•  I  retort  your  words,  sir,"  Merlin  answered. 
**  Why  is  it  that  I  have  never  heard  of  one  so 
physically  remarkable  as  yourself?" 

**  Perhaps  more  of  my  deeds,  foUies,  and  mis- 
fortunes have  reached  you,  fair  sir,  than  you 
guess,"  said  the  stranger.  *^But  I  interrupt  your 
walk  and  its  reflections.  I  salute  you,  and  venture 
to  proceed." 

The  stranger  advanced  on  his  way. 

The  Norwegian  muttered — "  He  enters  like  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  place.  This  must  be 
the  giant  from  whose  wardrobe  I  equipped  my- 
self on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  There  have  been 
unreflected  words  of  the  damsels,  and  servants, 
which  I  now  connect  with  him.  He  is  also  the 
owner  of  the  arms,  and  armour,  which  I  discov- 
ered in  an  apartment  of  the  castle,  and  which  are 
too  large  and  heavy  to  be  used  by  ordinary  men. 
Who  is  this  stranger  ?  What  brings  him  here  ? 
These  are  questions  to  be  pursued  to  a  satisfac- 
tory answer." 

We  must  leave  the  Norwegian,  and  follow  the 
new-comer.  As  if  familiar  with  the  premises, 
and  entitled  to  free  entrance,  he  passed  on.  He 
was  presently  in  an  antechamber:  from  the  point 
which  he  had  gained  he  saw,  through  an  open 
door,  the  countess  Hermione.  He  paused  ;  the 
lady  turned  as  his  step  was  arrested ;  their  eyes 
met ;  then  springing  to  her  feet,  with  a  quick  cry, 
the  countess  ran  to  meet  him.    Her  face,  flush- 


ed with  recent  weeping,  became  at  once  bright 
and  joyful. 

**Come  at  last!"  she  exclaimed,  ''come  at 
last ! — a  thousand  times  welcome." 
'  **  Countess,"  replied  the  stranger,  **you  seem 
to  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  my  absence." 

**  Satisfied  ?  Why  do  you  say  satisfied  ?  I  have 
not  been  so — I  have  been  unhappy,  very  unhap- 
py. But  you  rebuke  me  now  with  your  looks. 
What  is  it,  my  friend  ?  you  seem  as  solemn  as 
the  Holy  Father's  nuncio,  who,  you  recollect, 
could  reduce  one  to  a  state  of  misery  without 
speaking  a  word." 

**  I  do  not  presume  to  rebuke  you,  madam. 
But  you,  perhaps,  understand  that  I  cannot  be 
very  cheerful." 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  The  terrible  monster  of 
a  Swede  used  you  hardly  at  Altranstad.  My 
friend,  I  felt  for  you ;  I  shed  many  tears  for  you." 

**  You  dried  them,  however,  countess,  when 
the  youug  northman  came  to  your  gates." 

The  Lady  Hermione  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed  charmingly. 

"Is  it  that  then?"  she  said.  '* Ah  jealous 
creature !  Some  one  then  has  sung  to  you  this 
passage  in  the  epic  of  my  life.  Why — you  should 
be  excessively  flattered.  Is  not  the  northman 
your' very  self  7  Darken  his  eyes,  make  his  nose 
much  longer,  give  a  wrinkle  or  two  and  some 
gray  hairs,  then  steep  the  features  in  wine ;  and 
one  might  mistake  him  for  your  very  self." 

"  Countess,  you  have  not  lost  your  gayety." 

"  No — surely  not."  Her  manner  changed  at 
once;  she  became  earnest  and  touching  in  her 
utterance.  *'  If  I  lost  my  gayety,  what  should  I 
do  ?  very  little  save  her  light  heart,  her  jocund 
spirits,  is  left  to  her  who  flew  over  the  borders 
with  you,  on  that  bright  night  so  many  long  sum- 
mers ago.    Do  you  not  remember  how  we  fled  ?" 

"  It  is  a  romantic  and  sweet  recollection,"  said 
the  gentleman.  '*But  now  let  us  understand 
each  other.    You  have  not  been  true  to  me." 

This  check  to  her  progress  produced  another 
swift  transition  in  the  lady's  feelings  and  man- 
ner. She  had  been  jocund,  then  tender;  now 
she  became  imperious. 

<•  Do  you  question  me,"  she  said,  <'  with  cold 
looks,  and  searching  words  ?  Sir,  am  I  your 
slave  ?  What  claim  have  yoa  upon  my  fidelity  ? 
To  you  I  owe  it  that  the  ancient  honours  of  a 
noble  house  have  been  sullied  in  my  keeping ;  it 
is  to  you  that  I  owe  the  evil  fame  which  extends 
to  the  borders  of  all  Europe.  Sir,  yon  have 
freed  me  from  the  restraints  which  are  a  wall 
around  the  pure ;  you  have  taught  me  to  roam 
with  a  wild  freedom,  to  know  no  law  but  my  own 
moods.  I  have  obeyed  them,  and  I  wiU  obey 
them." 

**  Counteas,  do  yon  no  longer  love  me  ?** 
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**  Lore  you  ? — fhaU  I  say  yei»  when  yon  come 
frowning  to  meet  me  ?" 

*^  I  came  with  no  frowns,  countess.  My  spirits 
have  lost  something  of  their  alacrity — that  is  all. 
I  bold  you  by  a  mere  bond  of  love,  if  I  at  all 
hold  yon.  I  hare  no  remedy,  when  yon  forget 
me,  except  to  forget  you  in  turn ;  and  that,  I 
fear,  is  after  alt  no  remedy ;  for  I  cannot  forget 
yon.'* 

This  was  spoken  sadly.  The  lady  seemed 
tonched  by  the  words  and  their  tone. 

**  After  all,**  she  said,  "  we  are  surely  dear  to 
each  other.  I  have  not  displaced  yon  from  my 
heart  in  placing  another  there,  for  a  brief  time, 
with  you.  Indeed  I  scarcely  love  this  northman 
now.  Do  yon  not  understand  that  a  heart  full 
of  love  may  yet  be  inconstant  ?" 

*'  Perhaps  in  your  mad,  whimsical  nature,'*  re- 
plied the  gentleman,  **  such  contradictions  may, 
in  fact,  exist.  But  if  our  bonds  are  to  be  renew- 
ed, this  stranger  must  be  dismissed  and  forgot- 
ten." 

The  countess  reflected.  She  presently  said  : 
**I  find  something  to  tear  a^'ay  from  my  heart 
in  doing  this.  But,  mark  me,  this  shall  be  our 
contract.  I  will  live  as  a  nun,  for  such  time  as 
this  poor  gentleman,  whom  I  have  wronged  with 
a  deceit,  and  made  the  victim  of  a  mad  masque, 
shall  delay  bore.  You  too  must  remain  impen- 
etrable; he  must  learn  nothing  of  the  truth. 
Perhaps  we  will  determine  to  fly,  leaving  him  to 
learn  some  part  of  the  truth  when  we  are  far 
away.  Upon  this  we  must  consult.  But  there 
is  one  thing  upon  which  I  shall  be  obstinate. 
You  must  bestow  some  hononr  upon  him — some 
honour  easily  bestowed,  but  dignifying  to  him 
who  receives  it  from  such  hands.** 

^*  You  are  moderate  indeed,**  said  the  gentle- 
man. **  I  am  to  forget  your  follies.  Then  that 
is  not  enough.    I  am  to  reward  my  rival.'* 

**  Certainly.  Does  it  strike  you  as  unreasona- 
ble ?  Yon  must,  at  least,  make  him  a  chevalier 
of  the  White  Eagle.  Now,  are  we  not  recon- 
cUed  ?" 

Then  seating  herself  by  the  stranger*s  side,  the 
countess  added  with  an  afiectionale  tone : 

**  We  will  talk,  my  friend,  of  many  things  of 
higher  moment.  Tell  me  what  has  chanced  to 
you  since  we  parted  in  so  much  sadness.  Your 
messengera  acquainted  me  with  much,  but  not 
with  all.  But  hark!  this  poor  gentleman  has 
repented  of  some  slight  pique  which  ruffled  him, 
and  wounded  me,  and  comes  to  make  atonement 
to  his  weeping  wife.  Ah !  my  friend,  this  bride- 
groom is  not  so  amiable  as  yourself.  We  have 
already  passed  through  several  such  scenes.  But 
we  forget;  I  must  imagine  a  name  for  yon.  Yes: 
you  are  Sir  Ludwig  of  Felseck,  my  kioaman.** 


THE  AirCIENT  CHANT^ 

It  WIS  an  old  custom  Kt  Oxrord  for  tbeeboriMefe  teebaaS 
Latin  hymns  from  the  tower  of  Magdalene  College,  at 
rise  OS  the  morning  of  the  fim  of  May. 

Night  in  the  EtCfsal  City, 

Imperial  Cesar's  pride. 

Where  the  mtghiy  Eaglet  pinioas 

Are  tvaTiBg  far  and  wide ; 

The  voire  of  mirfh  asd  nMsis 

Bdisls  forth  opoB  the  air, 

From  many  a  liiagly  palaee 

Standing  in  beaoiy  there ; 

Pale  gleams  each  shrine  and  temple 

Ob  the  moon's  elear,  soft  light. 

And  thield  and  spear  are  gUstenisg 

Ob  tmttlement  aad  height : 

— But  a  sigs  of  holier  power 

In  silenee  draweth  sigh, 

IVor  the  war*biid*s  pinioadoBlf, 

Flatter  against  the  sky. 

He  eomea  with  mighty  miamg 

Yei  onrevealed  to  f  iew. 

The  Holy  Do?e  that  hoYets 

Above  the  ebosen  few  ; — 

Rome*s  stem  oenturioa  guardeth 

With  bolt,  and  sword,  and  spear» 

The  lowly  Christian  lytog 

la  dangeen  dark  aad  drsar* 

Bat  **tbe  strong  might  of  weakasaa"* 

To  the  chained  prieoner  given, 

Clothed  him  'aud  atripea  and  nafcedaaas 

In  panoply  of  HeaTes, 

And  the  sentiael,  whem  battle 

Nor  mighty  foes,  may  daunt, 

Weepeth  to  hear  at  midaight 

Ariae  in  solemn  chant. 

From  hearta  that  atill  ars  IhisbUag 

All  fetterless  and  free. 

The  load  and  elear  "  HosaBsai 

Christ  gtres  us  victory !" 

Night  in  the  Eternal  City  ! 

O'er  many  a  flower- wreathed  shrine 

For  Lsres  and  Penatea  decked, 

Broodeth  a  Power  Divine, 

Watching,  if  through  the  darkness 

Of  centuries,  gathered  round. 

There  may,  unqoenched,  some  feeble  ray 

Of  the  True  Light  be  found. 

Earth*s  wisdom  hath  no  altar  reared 

Save  to  an  unknown  God, 

And  silent  are  the  streets,  save  when 

By  Christians*  footsteps  trod. 

Who,  shrinking  not  from  danger 

Press  on,  with  toil  and  dread, 

♦  Luther. 
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Ag»in  m  chant  triufipbMit 

Of  Uendled  pnu«»  and  praj^, 

iU  old  aiea*8  voicaa  inin|)« 

Willi  maideos,  ia  the  aoog : 

▲  reaurrectioB»aBthefB, 

The  Mpulcbfes  among  I 

They  fear  not  pain  or  peril 

Or  th'  arena**  coming  strife. 

But  at  midnight  chant  forth  praises 

Uato  the  Prince  of  Life  : 

Thejr  etaod,  Jn  darkness  shrouded^ 

Beside  the  martyred  slaio» 

While  higher  still  and  higher 

PeaJs  the  triumphant  straiBf 

And  Golgotha  re-echoes 

*'  Christ  hath  arisen  again  !** 

Still  sing  they,  as  the  morrow 

Perchance  their  last,  draws  nigh, 

"  We  go  in  peace,  our  eyes  have  seen 

The  Day-Spring  fmm  on  high  !** 

And  the  echo  of  that  solemn  chant 
Shall  sound  through  ages  dim. 
And  on,  through  coming  centuries 
Shall  peal  the  holy  hymn ! 


Morning  in  *'merrie  England  P 

Horn  in  the  month  of  flowers, 

And  a  glad  hosanna  pealeih 

From  lofty  minster-towers : 

'Tis  not  the  voice  of  prisoner 

In  dungeon  lone  and  drear, 

But  at  early  dawn  the  orison 

Soundetb  forth  loud  and  clear. 

And  the  way-worn  traveller  pauseth 

The  wondrous  song  to  hear. 

For  be  knows  that  it  tells  of  a  Saviour 

Whose  story  his  heart  shall  cheer : 

And  the  train  that  in  early  ages 

Was  heard,  the  graves  among. 

Where  the  Christ-freed  chanted  praises 

And  woke  the  mighty  song. 

Hath  sent  the  voice  of  its  chorus 

Afar,  o'er  land  and  sea, 

For  the  Lord,  by  his  prophet  bard,  hath  said 

•<  The  isles  shall  wait  for  me  r 

And  the  echo  of  the  solemn  chant 
Still  sounds  through  ages  dim. 
And  loud  in  coming  centuries 
Shall  peal  that  holy  hymn ! 

Matilda  F.  Daxa. 


GLIMPSES  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

fT8    COURT,    BTATESHEir,   AND   BK8T  80OIBTT. 

TtamaaJUdfnm  the  Joumtd  ofTherut.* 


BOW  been  lome  weelu  at  St.  Petera- 
buiig,  I  wiU  endeavor  to  describe  to  you  the  im* 
pressioDB  made  upoa  bm  by  the  city*  the  courti 
aod  the  society.  You  must  expect  no  topogra- 
phy. When  I  travel,  I  regard  men  more  than 
streets;  the  inhabitants  more  than  the  housei« 
Wherever  we  go,  too,  our  own  peculiarities  go 
with  us,  and  we  invest  all  we  see  with  the  color* 
ing  of  our  own  fiseli^gs.  The  sunlight  shining 
throu^  colored  windows  loses  its  own  hue  and 
takes  the  shade  of  the  glass ;  thus  it  is  with  the 
impressions  received  from  realities.  I  penceiv^ 
through  the  medium  of  my  eyes,  and  venture  not 
to  say  that  they  are  so  clear  and  crystal-like  that 
the  i>bjects  are  not  colored.  Yet  there  is  some 
merit  eurely  in  a  sincere  effort  at  impartiality  and 
in  a  fixed  intention  to  represent  truly  what  is  evi- 
dent to  oar  perceptions. 

On  my  introduction  into  high  life  at  St.  Pe-^ 
tersburg,  it  was  my  most  noxious  wish  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  and  bis  family.  I  receiv- 
ed an  early  invitation  to  the  Wiuterpalace,  where 
I  found  assembled  the  whole  court  and  the  whole 
corps  diplomatique. 

The  Winterpalace,  risen  since  the  last  fire  like 
a  ph<£nix  from  its  ashes,  cannot  be  compared 
with  other  palaces,  and  is  far  superior  in  dimen-. 
sions,  in  splendor,  and  in  taste,  to  the  celebrated 
Tuileries  which  I  had  lately  such  an  opportunity 
of  seeing. 

The  splendid  interior  staircases  of  the  Winter- 
palace  led  to  several  immense  halls,  of  which  the 
fFhite  Hall,  now  almostcovered  with  gilding,  is  the 
most  magnificent.  I  stood  amid  the  crowd  of  invi- 
ted guests;  the  anxious  silence  prevailing,  which 
usually  forebodes  a  great  event.  Such  indeed  for 
me  was  the  appearance  of  the  Emperor.  I  never 
could  separate  in  my  mind  the  man  from  the 
power  which  he  wields — that  power  from  the 
man.  I  saw  in  imagination  a  great  Empire  per- 
sonified in  him.  When  he  entered  the  hall  I  saw 
a  hero-figure  of  antiquity ;  the  forehead  high,  the 
eyes  sharp  and  penetrating ;  the  whole  form  of 
Herculean  size.  He  advanced  a  few  steps,  bowed 
on  all  sides,  shook  hands  with  one,  nodded  cor- 

*  Thkbbsx,  Baronesse  de  Bacharach,  wife  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  at  the  free  city  of  Hamburg  in  Germany, 
is  a  literary  lady  of  great  celebrity,  and  is  well  known  to 
the  translator.  Educated  in  the  highest  circles  of  society 
in  her  native  land,  she  unites  to  the  refined  manners  of  a 
high  bom  lady  onrommon  talents  for  obsaivation  and  da* 
acripiion,  with  a  depth  of  tboaght  that  gives  value  to  her 
sketches.— M.  H. 
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dially  to  another  and  conversed  here  and  there, 
expressing  himself  with  astonishing  facility  in 
German,  Russian,  English,  or  French.  When 
I  .was  introduced  to  him,  he  spoke  long  of  ob- 
jects of  interest  abroad,  rambling  from  East  to 
West,  from  North  to  South,  and  making  such 
striking  remarks  about  different  countries  and 
their  inhabitants,  and  showing  such  profound 
knowledge  of  all,  that  I  forgot  the  sorereign  in 
admiring  the  thinking  man. 

How  has  he  found  time  to  acquire  suchjuat 
▼lews  of  all  things  1  The  colossal  administration 
of  the  Empire  is  in  his  hands ;  nothing  of  impor- 
tance can  be  decided  without  him.  All  the  pe- 
titions of  his  subjects  are  read  by  him.  His  min- 
isters come  ^yery  day  eariy  in  the  morning  to 
work  with  him.  The  first  in  place,  the  Minister 
of  War,  is  Prinee  Cxemitehenj  who  in  former 
limes  rivalled  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  beauty 
of  person,  and  who  caused  such  a  sensation 
when  he  entered  Paris  with  the  allied  armies. 
'*  Quel  bel  Kamme  /**  was  the  universal  exclama- 
tion of  the  susceptible  French  women,  **  U  Co- 
toque  fCeet  pas  un  barbare  comme  on  noua  Va  dit ; 
c^est  un  Adonis,  un  demi  DieuP*  Small  walking 
canes  were  named  after  the  prince  **  des  $oupirs,'* 
and  he  had  his  "  vogue**  like  some  lady  of  re- 
nowned beauty.  It  seems  as  if  his  active  life 
has  preserved  his  youthful  appearance  ;  no  sign 
of  approaching  age  can  be  observed  in  him ;  he 
defies  Timcj  and  Time  has  rewarded  the  boldness 
by  forgetting  him. 

Prince  C.  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Em- 
peror, as  the  Military  department  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  Russia.  I  must  mention  next  another 
Minister,  Count  B.  Lofty  as  is  the  position  he 
occupies,  his  own  personal  judgment  having  to 
decide  in  matters  shrouded  with  mystery,  his 
character  is  the  best  guaranty  to  those  who  come 
'  in  contact  with  him.  He  is  more  loved  than 
feared.  Once,  during  a  dangerous  illness,  his 
palace  and  even  the  street  where  he  lives  was 
filled  with  crowds  of  all  classes  who  came  to 
enquire  anxiously  after  him.  The  Emperor, 
who  visited  him  daily,  pressed  his  hand  in  great 
agitation,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  friend.  »•  Sire," 
said  the  patient,  "^e  puis  mourir  en  paix ;  cette 
JovXe  qui  attend  et  qui  demande  de  mes  nouvelles 
forlera  pour  moU  die  est  ma  conscience.^^  The 
appearance  and  manner  of  the  count  are  alto- 
gether German ;  chivalric  with  the  ladies,  he  is 
at  once  the  active  man  of  business  and  of  so- 
ciety. 

Insignificant  in  external  appearance,  the  little 
figure  of  the  Count  Nesselrode  b  scarcely  seen 
among  those  noble  forms  grouped  around  the 
Emperor :  but  who  can  deny  his  mental  great- 
ness ?  He  presides  over  foreign  affairs,  and  has 
gained  respect,  esteem  and  admiration  in  many 


difficult  parts  which  be  had  to  undertake.  Be- 
sides, this  celebrated  politician  is  so  thoroughly 
amiable  as  a  man,  that  he  is  beloved  by  every 
one  about  him.  He  takes  recreation  from  busi- 
ness in  his  favorite  pursuit,  botany.  At  his  beaa- 
tiAil  country-seat,  where  bis  green-houses  are 
filled  with  blooming  plants,  chiefly  dahlias  of  gresit 
beauty,  he  spends  all  his  hotirs  of  leisure ;  and 
is  sometimes  lost  in  rapturous  admiration  while 
contemplating  these  various  gifts  of  Flora.  His 
devotion  to  his  family  is  touching.  His  wile  is 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  ladies  in  Russia. 
Claimed  by  the  worid  on  account  of  her  high 
rank,  though  not  devoted  to  it  from  inclinatioov 
she  has  formed  her  own  circle,  which  is  the  most 
attractive  among  the  aristocracy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. She  is  decided  in  character,  energetie^ 
and  superior  to  all  ordinary  female  foibles.  Who- 
ever is  happy  enough  to  be  noticed  by  her,  finds 
a  protector  for  ever.  She  is  indeed  a  character 
of  antiquity,  a  Roman  matron  of  the  time  of 
Portia  transplanted  to  the  icy  North,  where  she 
is  obliged  to  adapt  herself  to  circumstances  and 
conceal  the  heroism  of  her  soul.  This  superior 
woman  is  always  occupied  in  some  female  em- 
ployments. You  go  to  see  her  in  the  morning- 
she  is  embroidering; — in  the  evening  she  em- 
broiders still.  Leaning  negligently  on  the  cush- 
ions of  her  ottoman  with  her  tapisserie  work  in 
her  hands,  she  leads  in  the  most  interesting  and 
intellectual  conversation.  She  is  at  home  in  pol- 
itics as  well  as  in  literature,  and  has  the  clearest 
and  most  impartial  views  in  both. 

On  the  same  day  that  I  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor,  I  was  so  bappy  as  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  Empress.  In  the  midst  of  her  magnificence 
with  every  earthly  desire  fulfilled  to  satiety,  this 
exalted  lady  appears  to  turn  her  eyes  from  all  to 
fix  them  on  her  family.  Her  looks,  full  of  soul, 
appear  to  say,  ^^here  are  my  treasures  P^  She 
has  very  ill  health  and  owes  her  prolonged  life 
chiefly  to  the  love  and  careful  nursing  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  in  her  severe  attacks  of  sickness, 
sleeps  for  weeks  together  on  the  floor  beside  her 
bed  watching  all  her  movements.  Thus  the 
bloom  of  youth  has  left  her  beautiful  face,  which 
in  former  years  so  much  reminded  all  of  her 
mother,  the  lovely  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia. 
When,  however,  you  look  at  that  slender,  ma- 
jestic form — when  you  regard  her  elegance  of 
deportment — when  you  observe  her  slow  and  dig- 
nified movements,  you  discover  still  in  her  that 
ideal  beauty,  that  charm  of  the  soul,  which  nei- 
ther age  nor  sickness  can  take  away.  Her  whole 
manner  is  full  of  gentleness  and  kindness.  In  a 
word,  before  the  Empress  ascended  the  throne, 
sbe  was  a  true  woman,  and  this  characteristic 
throws  a  lustre  about  her  which  is  more  orna- 
mental than  her  crown  or  her  diamonds.    How 
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tovehing,  how  elerated  appenred  the  Empresft 
t&  me  in  the  height  of  her  greatnesfl,  wearing  so 
aieekly  the  faculties  of  her  exterior  life,  bestow- 
ing sneh  serions  attention  on  the  life  within !  The 
Entperor  calls  her  sometimes^  in  his  pleasant  hu- 
nor,  **  Madame  Nieholat,*'  and  so  it  is  that  the 
vepresentatiTe  of  empire  is  lost  sometiroes  in  the 
raiattons  of  peaceful,  domestic  life.  The  Em- 
peror, the  father,  sits  at  night  with  his  family, 
when  the  business  of  the  day  is  over ;  he  talks 
kindly  with  the  granddochesses,  his  daughters ; 
he  plays  and  jokes  with  the  little  granddukes, 
and  has  before  bis  eyes  and  in  his  heart  the  fruits 
of  pare  religious  aentiments. 

The  Orandduke  Constantin,  notwithstanding 
Ilia  youth,  is  already  an  Admiral.  He  is  intelli- 
gent and  full  of  rivacity,  and  altogether  the  sailor 
in  his  imagination.  Some  time  ago  he  climbed 
npon  his  father's  shoulders,  and  when  the  Em- 
peror asked,  **  Ou  est  tu  ?"  he  answered,  **  8ur 
k  grand  mdV^  The  prince  royal  has  a  round 
youthful  face,  a  free,  manly  deportment  and 
thoughtful  countenance.  Of  the  princesses,  the 
Grandduchess  Olga,  is  the  most  beautiful.  Her 
sylph-like  form,  her  transparent  complexion,  the 
Kgbt  curls  which  surround  her  Grecian  profile, 
gave  her  a  claim  to  singular  loveliness.  When 
she  is  standing  beside  her  mother,  wearing  a  sim- 
ple white  dress,  and  looking  so  thoughtful,  so 
pfiire,  so  maidenlike,  it  would  requii^  little  imag- 
ination to  suppose  that  she  might  unfold  a  pair 
of  wings  to  carry  her  to  heaven,  her  home ! 

The  Emperor  calls  her  in  jest,  **  MafiUesans 
doij**  and  truly  she  is  so  beautiful,  that  she  needs 
JMit  her  high  rank  and  riches  to  render  her  be- 
loved. Her  sister,  the  Grandduchess  Maria, 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  is  already 
the  mother  of  two  princesses.  She  is  united  to 
the  husband  of  her  choice,  and  is  the  beloved 
daughter  of  her  parents.  Maria  is  the  miniature 
portrait  of  her  father,  and  has  all  his  features 
softened  by  feminine  grace  and  mildness. 

Her  husband,  the  Duk'e  of  Leuchtenberg,  the 
grandson  of  Napoleon's  Josephine,  has  a  south- 
ern but  not  a  French  physiognodiy.  He  seems 
youthful  aud  sprightly ;  is  an  elegant  rider  and 
a  good  dancer;  he  enjoys  a  high  standing  in  the 
Russian  army,  and  withal  devotes  himself  to  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  with  great  success, 
having  made  some  valuable  collections. 

Soon  after  my  presentation  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empress,  I  was  invited  to  a  splendid 
court  ball,  which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
■eeiog  the  whole  court  in  its  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. At  such  f^tes  all  appear  in  uniform,  none 
being  admitted  otherwise,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  a  truly  imposing  appearance.  The  gi- 
gantic halls  illuminated  with  thousands  of  wax 
torcWs,  the  assembly,  inclading  fifteen  hundred 


persons,  the  ladies  in  their  becoming  and  elegant 
costumes,  rivalling  each  other  in  taste  and  splen- 
dor, all  combine  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  fairy- 
scene.  These  balls  are  generally  opened  with 
Polonaises,  and  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
dances  first  with  the  Empress,  then  with  the 
princesses,  and  lastly  with  the  most  beautiful  la- 
dies, or  those  of  highest  rank.  Beauty  is  at  the 
Russian  court  a  passport,  which  introduces  even 
those  who  cannot  boast  of  rank  or  noble  birth. 
The  Empress  loves  to  be  surrounded  by  the  most 
charming  faces  of  the  Empire.  The  daughters 
of  parents  in  an  inferior  position  are  often  se- 
lected to  be  maids  of  honor  because  they  are 
handsome. 

When  the  Emperor  has  gone  through  his  Po- 
lonaises and  bestowed  the  honor  of  his  hand  on 
those  ladies  who  have  a  right  to  expisct  it,  the 
dance  begins,  consisting  of  French  Contredanses 
and  Mazurkas.  The  Empress,  who  in  former 
times  was  passionately  fond  of  the  amusement 
and  danced  extremely  well,  now  dances  only  oc- 
casionally half  a  Waltz  or  a  Gontredanse.  At 
midnight  the  company  adjourn  to  the  Marhk 
Hall,  where  the  imperial  family  are  seated  at 
one  supper  table,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  at 
different  large  tables.  The  Emperor  himself 
does  not  sit  with  his  family,  but  has  a  small  table 
placed  in  the  winter  garden,  where  he  takes  his 
supper  with  a  few  chosen  friends.  This  garden, 
ornamented  with  magnificent  palm  and  orange 
trees,  forms  the  sweetest  contrast  to  the  gorgeous 
supper-hall.  The  subdued  light,  the  little  sing- 
ing birds  suspended  in  cages  from  the  branchest 
who  frightened  by  the  noise,  often  begin  to  war- 
ble,— the  fragrance  of  the  blooming  plants,  and 
to  set  off  this  the  icy  winter  out  of  doors,  all  ap- 
peared to  me  like  the  victory  of  light  over  dark- 
ness !  A  gentle  breeze  stirs  the  palm  branches; 
the  strelizia  with  Its  large  flowers  bows  its  head; 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  filled  with  delicious 
odors,  which  appear  to  spring  out  of  the  earth, 
or  to  come  down  from  above. 

That  evening  I  was  like  one  in  a  state  of  en- 
chantment. Sometimes  I  was  tempted  to  be- 
lieve the  whole  a  fairy  vision  of  my  excited  fancy. 
At  supper  my  neighbor,  Prince  G.,  was  evidently 
amused  at  the  manner  in  which  I  expressed  my- 
self with  regard  to  the  wonders  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  put  me  aufait  of  many  things,  which 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  noticed  if  left  to  my 
own  observation.  The  supper,  which  consists  of 
warm  dishes,  is  handed  by  a  countless  number  of 
servants.  From  such  littie  matters  my  attention 
was  soon  diverted  to  the  ladies.  These  indeed 
form  the  principal  ornament  of  a  salon — throw 
over  the  whole  a  eouleur  de  rose,  and  give  to  a 
retmioA  both  action  and  reaction.  I  could  hardly 
restrain  my  looks,  never  weary  of  gazing  at  these 
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«aal»rpiMM  is  a  Uviaf  f  alUry  of  pieloiM*  TKo 
vistocratic  woomq  of  Su  Potenbni^  are  ro- 
markablo  for  boaatj.  Tliore  is  a  BaronoM  de 
Ki  of  (Sormaa  doMoat,  who  ■oami  formed  liko 
Galathoa  out  of  a  block  of  marble.  Never  did 
I  behold  sach  a  figure :  the  neck  ie  perfeet,  the 
eheulden,  arme  and  hande  are  io  the  purest  pro- 
portiona.  The  coaeciouMiew  of  her  eiof  ular 
beautj  is  legible  on  her  lofty  brow,  and  in  the 
comer  of  her  mouth,  where  you  perceive  a  little 
touch  of  ecom.  Perhaps  this  ia  because  this 
magnificent  creature  knows,  that  one  so  richly 
endowed  with  charms  and  intellect  is  not  free 
from  the  attacks  of  Envy's  scorpion  tongae. 
The  Russian  ladies  are  generally  covered  with 
tseasures  of  jewelry ;  (many  of  them  wear  in  an 
fveniag  to  the  value  of  a  millioa  oa  head  and 
anas,)  but  the  Baroness  de  K.  is  disdaguiahed 
by  her  simplicity*  I  saw  her  in  a  black  velvet 
Bobe ;  no  diamonds  sparkled  in  her  hair,  which 
surrounds  her  head  and  neck  with  profusion  of 
light  curia.  She  is  superb  in  the  Russian  na- 
tponal  costame,  which  is  worn  on  great  gala  days 
at  the  court.  It  consists  in  a  white  satin  under- 
dress,  with  a  row  of  diamonds  from  the  waist 
to  the  hem,  a  colored  robe  over  it,  open  in  front 
with  a  loag  train  of  velvet,  or  gold,  or  silver  bro- 
cade. The  sleeves  are  long  but  hanging  down 
open  that  the  whole  arm  can  be  seen.  On  the 
head  is  the  Russian  cap  surrounding  the  face  like 
a  glory,  in  which  tbe  ladies  display  their  wealth, 
covered  as  it  is'  with  diamonds ;  a  veil  is  attached 
hanging  down  in  graceful  folds,  not  hiding,  but 
showing  the  whole  form  to  the  best  advantage. 
Figure  to  yourself  in  this  costume  eight  hundred 
women  assembled  in  one  room,  and  you  will  con- 
fess that  neither  the  elegant,  refined  little  Ger- 
man courts,  nor  the  Tuileries,  can  boast  of  such 
magnificence.  But  to  return  once  more  to  the 
Barouess  de  K.  I  must  mention  an  odd  fancy 
of  hers.  This  truly  delicate  creature— delicate 
in  all  she  does— delights  ia  nothing  so  much  as 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  killing  wolves. 
It  seems  singular  to  hear  from  such  sweet  lips 
an  enumeration  of  the  slaughtered  animals.  She 
might  tame  them,  but  to  kill  scarcely  becomes 
these  snowy  fiogers,  which  should  be  dipped  in 
Aurora^  not  in  blood.  Another  unpleasant  habit 
of  many  of  these  ladies,  is  the  smoking  of  ei- 
ganiUoM.  In  their  intimate  circle  five  or  sis  la- 
dies are  seated  at  the  tea  table,  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  often  burned  brown,  and  looking 
like  Odalisks  of  the  Turkish  harems;  their  whole 
persons  have  an  Asiatic  aspect.  To  what  will 
lead  at  last  this  eager  stirring  after  something  ex- 
traordinary ?  Besides  Madame  de  K.,  I  would 
mention  the  Countess  W.,  whom  I  often  saw  in 
my  visiu  at  St.  Petersburg.  She  is  the  same 
who  caused  so  much  Jurwre  some  years  ago  in 


England  a  plastic  beauty,  of  hrigbt  color,  aad. 
full  in  fyfm  with  a  melodious  voice.  Her  eyaa 
express  not  happiness,  but  a  kind  of  longing  and 
melancholy.  They  look  as  if  accustomed  !» 
shed  teara;  somedmee  snffnsed  as  with  a  mist ; 
which  gives  her  a  mysterious  charm.  Does  tkim 
charming  woman  belong  to  the  past  with  ita  faded 
hopes — to  the  present  with  Ita  stimnlating  uatr^ 
pulses  or  to  the  fiMwe  with  its  uncertain  espee* 
tationat^Who  dares  disclose  the  secret  of  tte 
son^-^-lhe  sanctuary  of  thought  T 

One  of  the  most  ftwhionable  persons  in  St. 
Peisrsbnrg  is  the  Princess  W.,  a  delicate,  grace* 
ful  little  figure,  whose  almond-ehaped  eyes  shear 
her  descended  from  high  Tartarian  race.  She 
says  every  thing  she  choaes,  and  has  tmly  thai 
face  of  aZann.  Soosetimes  she  appeals  gravaa 
moveo  with  princely  dignity  through  the  mUtmMt 
among  which  her  own  is  by  far  the  most  elegant 
in  the  city :  anon  she  throws  off  all  regard  to  ap- 
pearances and  form,  races  through  the  wildest 
dances,  offends  general  opinion  and  creates  num- 
berless jealoosies.  Another  distinguished  w<h> 
man.  Princess  B.,  is  fttU  of  charms  aad  grace* 
She  seems  to  me  like  a  pocket  edition  of  femaln 
beaurjr.  Her  eyes  are  large  aad  enthnsiastic« 
but  the  little  short  nose  and  the  elevated  cheek 
bones  would  indicate  an  Eastern  origin.  Sh» 
was  just  then  busy  in  preparing  to  open  her 
house,  which  in  luxurious  splendor  rivals  the  rea- 
idence  of  kings,  and  as  she  is  very  amiable,  ahn 
will  soon  be  without  doubt  the  centre  of  the  high- 
er circles  at  St.  Petersburg. 

But  as  ia  fireworks  what  we  call  the  Aoagiat 
is  left  to  the  end,  so  I  speak  last  of  the  court  off 
the  Grandduke  Michael  aad  his  Duchess.  Hn 
calls  it  in  his  moments  of  lively  humor,  "fa  6asss 
eoifr,  (in  France  the  naiae  for  the  pouitry-yaitL) 
so  great  is  the  contrast  to  the  gramdt  eowr  of  hla 
Imperial  brother ;  but  this  hatt  cimr  is  full  of  the 
rarest  and  most  precious  birds,  that  show  the 
true  wealth  of  a  house.  Youthful,  handsome* 
and  profoundly  learned,  the  Grandduchess  He- 
lena has  early  found  that  life  has  higher  aims 
than  the  splendor  of  a  court  can  give.  She  is 
the  peari  of  Germany's  princely  daughters,  trans- 
planted to  this  distant  northern  soil,  where  she 
spends  her  time  not  merely  in  festivals  and  mat* 
tors  of  the  toilet,  but  in  assembling  around  her 
all  that  St  Petersburg  can  famish  of  infiellectnal 
celebrity.  In  her  palace  you  will  meet  every  day 
a  circle  of  distinguisfaed  politicians,  literary  men 
and  poets.  Her  mind  is  so  thorooghly  cultivated, 
and  hereagemess  afterimprevementin  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  and  arts  is  so  great,  that  she  takes 
an  interest  in  everything;  and  in  the  rapid  flight 
of  her  thonghts,  she  sounds  the  depths  and  soars 
amid  the  heights  of  learning.  Besides,  she  bestows 
the  greatest  attention  upon  the  edncttion  of  her 
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tt  dia  wiik  wxaiitm  en  tAe  grotmd  it  ecemt. 

Of  the  now  living  Poete*  priaee  W.  ie  peAfii 
net  the  moBt  gifted,  but  to  me  he  is  the  Meet 
egreeeble.  He  is  in  deep  alBiction  on  aocoMd 
of  the  death  d  two  loTelf  young  denghteie,  end 
the  only  one  left  to  him  ii  married, — he  calls  her 
in  jest,  *'la  jaMe  iaidi,"  beeanee  she  leohs  Ifte 
htm.  Hie  description  of  the  great  ire  ef  fSm 
palace  seme  years  ago  is  a  ma8tei|Hece,  and 
does  him  the  more  credit,  as  he,  though  a  &n»t 
sian,  wrote  it  in  French.' 

I  have  given  you  slight  neticee  of  indiindinds 
at  the  court  and  in  society ;  but  have  saki  nedi* 
ing  of  tiie  whole,  of  the  general  movement,  e^ 
the  cheerful  sociability  in  the  streets,  in  the 
9aloni;  of  the  continuel  opening  aad  dosmg 
of  doors,  the  bell-ringing  of  the  Pertiers»  oldie 
noise  without  intermption!  I  feel  sometimea 
frightened  at  the  everlasting  excitement  iTisit 
deity  at  feiar  or  five  houees»  go  to  dinner-parties, 
balls,  and  soirees.  I  talk,  I  listen ;  but  ater  aH 
hear  no  conversation ;  at  least  none  that  deee 
me  good.  The  exterior  appearance  is  eeety 
thing  here^  thought  has  little  place.  The  di»* 
mend  is  there  but  it  wants  the  polish.  Efvery 
thing  appeamin  the  beginoiing^  the  bed  beghH 
to  be  formed  ere  the  breath  of  spring  has -kissed 
away  the  masses  of  soow.  If  that  will  take 
place  in  ten  or  in  fifty  years,  or  in  a  century  $ 
who  knows?  It  takes  a  long  while  befoie  a 
higher  tendency,  an  aim  at  true  cnltivation  su- 
pervenes in  society.  Art  is  eomettmce  at  hone 
in  their  saloons,  but  it  is  according  to  nature  h 
I  wish  to  end  with  praise,  and  lo  i  I  am  fiadmg 
some  cause  for  blame  i  Yet  what  I  eay  is  net 
blame,  but  the  result  of  comparisons  between 
what  is  and  what  will  be.  I  know  Gemany; 
I  know  France  and  the  intellectnal  impioTe« 
meats  of  these  conntriee,  end  this  elevates  my 
hopee  for  Russia.  I  think  her  not  at  present 
what  she  might  be,  but  she  has  a  future  before 
her  promising  happmess  not  yet  in  her  posses 
sion. 

To  go  a  little  farther  in  my  knowledge;  lat* 
portant  characters  have  mere  than  one  predomi- 
nant quslity ;  sometimes  we  find  contradicthms 
in  them  which  seem  unaccountable,  but  are  un- 
derstood after  long  observation. 

So  there  are  two  principles  in  the  Emperor ;  one 
that  of  strength,  which  sometimes  degenerates 
into  harshness;  the  other  softness  and  kindness* 
Beside  the  Empress,  who  possesses  a  truly  femi- 
nine influence  over  him,  and  is  his  wife  in  the' 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  surrounded  by  his  chiK 
dren  who  love  him  passionately,  the  mild  traits 
of  his  character,  bis  generosity,  his  affection 
shme  forth.    But  in  public,' particularly  when 


the  administsation  of  the  immense  property  and 
revenues  of  her  husband,  the  Grandduke  lii- 
chaeL  He  ie  eJtogether  the  soldier,  being  at- 
tached le  the  profession  heart  and  soul  with  a 
sort  of  fenaticism ;  but  his  character  is  amiable. 
Many  elevating  traits  of  him  are  known  to  the 
pablic  and  he  is  winning  enough  in  his  manners 
to  be  popular,  even  if  be  were  not  Grandduke. 
He,  ae  well  as  his  brether,  the  Emperor,  oflten 
"visits  private  houees.  eonvemee,  and  sometimes 
dances  with  the  ladies.  A  truly  chivalric  feeling 
is.  implanted  by  nature  within  him,  and  his  whole 
deportment  shows  the  deecendant  of  the  great 
Peter. 

Among  the  pelifieians.  Prince  L.,  former  min- 
ister of  the  finances  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
occupies  the  most  disdnguiBhed  place.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  States  Council,  and  in  several 
crisee  of  the  financee  his  advice  was  found  ne- 
cessary. His  speculative  mind  and  his  rich  ex- 
perience render  him  remarkable.  In  that  bloody 
struggle,  when  two  closely  allied  nations  strove, 
and  unsuccessfully,  to  separate  from  each  other, 
the  luxuriant  crown  of  his  tree  of  life  was  bro- 
ken* It  stands  there  still,  but  the  leaves  are 
withered,  the  stem  is  bent.  Who  would  wish  to 
livw  after  such  changes  in  human  destiny,  were 
it  not  for  the  pure  and  pious  belief,  that  out  of 
thoee  clouds  ehall  rise  the  rainbow  of  heavenly 
gtory. 

An  interesting  man  replied  to  my  remark,  that 
in  Russia  every  one  of  the  nobility  was  obliged 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  state :  *^U  e»t  terribk 
f^^ilfidUt  itre  quelquc  cAosec^  fu'sftne  pwsse  jhu 
iift  ftKifu*itn.**  This  may  be  true ;  but  for  some 
time  past  the  dignity  which  high  rank  used  to 
command  in  Russia  has  been  bestowed  upon 
personal  merit.  There  are  men  who  are  not  in 
office,  who  wear  no  uniform  of  the  government, 
who  yet  possess  the  grestset  influence. 
.  The  house  of  the  interesting  poet  Karamsin, 
who  died  several  years  ago,  is  still  an  Asylum 
for  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters  in 
St.  Petersburg.  His  widow  is  a  kind  and  gen- 
tle person ;  her  eldeet  daughter,  who  is  still  un- 
married, possesses  with  a  strong  masculine  mind 
and  a  keen  wit,  the  most  attractive  feminine 
manners  and  virtues.  The  memory  of  the  de- 
eeaeed  poet  is  honored  by  the  literary  circle  that 
meets  daily  with  his  family.  The  large  pension 
Madame  Karamsin  receives  from  Government 
enables  her  to  see  much  company.  Her  sons 
are  in  office ;  one  of  them  possesses  great  intel- 
lect and  talent.  I  think  those  happy  whoee  tal- 
ents are  aided  by  external  circumstances,  which 
foster  their  development  and  improvement.  Poe- 
tiyisoftoo  nolkanaturttoprosperintheiehoolof 
m/^trmty :  Ham oniy  ht nawridud by  that li&erQf. 
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roused,  yoa  may  see  hit  other  cbaraetorifdc,  tint 
of  strength  most  prominent.*  His  melodious 
voice  is  then  piercing,  he  speaks  loud  and  quick ; 
his  majestic  form  has  something  awful-  His 
room  is  like  that  of  a  private  person ;  there  are 
hooks,  military  maps,  models  of  cannon  and 
other  warlike  implements,  with  a  fieldbed,  on 
which  is  nothing  but  a  straw  mattress — furniture 
which  shows  the  strong  man,  the  iudustrious 
self-denying  chief.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
visits  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who 
accompanies  him  to  the  parade,  or  to  the  impe- 
rial council.  He  is  often  seen  in  the  streets; 
crowds  of  people  around  him,  with  many  of 
whom  he  converses.  It  is  said  that  during  a 
severe  sickness  of  his  eldest  Grandduke,  an  old 
Russian,  with  a  long  beard,  approached  him  and 
■aid,  ^*  father,  thy  son  is  sick ;  how  is  he  to  day  V* 
^He  is  better,"  replied  the  sovereign.  ^  Well ! 
may  God  bless  and  preserve  him ;"  added  the 
old  man. 

Sometimes  he  appears  inclined  to  fatalism,  for 
he  believes  in  predestination.  In  all  important 
crises  he^nanifests  a  religious  feeling,  which  ex- 
plains many  of  his  actions.  What  else  when  he 
ascended  his  throne  would  have  given  him  that 
calm  and  high  courage  in  the  midst  of  rebellion, 
and  in  times  of  cholera  when  he  cried  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  to  the  people,  **  on  your  knees, 
fall  down,  pray  for  pardon,  not  of  the  Emperor, 
but  of  God,  whom  you  offend  by  your  murmur- 
ings." 

It  seems  as  if  the  conviction  that  he  is  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  and  as 
such  protected  by  Him,  is  deeply  grounded  in 
his  breast !  Sentiments  of  this  kind  are  the  more 
touching  when  thus  united  with  energy  of  evil 
and  with  the  power  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
What  heart  would  not  be  moved  at  the  sight  of 
a  Monarch  who,  on  solemn  occasions,  dismounts 
from  his  horse  to  utter  upon  his  knees  his  morn- 
ing prayer  in  company  with  his  soldiers !  Envy 
will  say:  *' these  are  forms;"  but  I  say,  these 
forms  are  expressions  of  faith,  of  truth,  which 
no  man  can  feign ;  it  is  the  necessity  of  a  great 
soul,  to  trust  In  Fate  and  to  acknowledge  a 
higher  power  than  his  own. 

He  has  made  every  effort  to  abolish  abuses 


*  Oar  readen  will  tcarcelj  recotgnise  io  ihe  portrnit  here 
giren,  the  umbitions  Czar,  whoKe  unscrupulous  designs 
upon  Hungary  the  lover  of  republican  government  every- 
where now  watches  with  the  deepest  interest.  Some  al- 
lovmiMe  matt  be  made,  however,  for  the  "  stand-point,"  as 
tkm  Gennaaa  say,  from  which  this  view  of  iho  £mpcror  is 
taken.  To  the  accomplished  Baronesse  de  Uacharaoh, 
am4d  the  splendors  of  his  court,  we  do  not  doubt  he  was 
complainant  in  the  extreme  and  exhibited  to  advantage 
that  **  softness**  of  d(*meanor,  which  she  tells  us  is  one  side 
dt  his  character.~[j&d  Son*  Lk.  ifest. 


and  to  make  all  claaass  parttripsto  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation.  It  is  really  astooisbing  to 
observe  what  has  been  done  under  his  reign ! 
The  establishment  of  a  complete  code  of  laws  is 
one  great  step  towards  the  civilization  of  the 
Russian  Empira.  A  university  of  which  St. 
Wladimor  is  the  patron — ^the  astronomical  obser* 
vatory,  various  manufactories,  institutions  for  the 
culture  of  the  forests,  splendid  botanic  gardens^- 
all  these  have  been  created  by  him  in  a  few 
yean.  Even  a  rail-road  is  begun ;  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg  are  lighted  with  gas;  the  electro- 
type has  been  introduced — the  city,  the  habits 
are  changing  every  day — and  all  has  been  ac- 
complished more  or  less  by  one  will — by  the  one 
command:  **let  THKax  nx  uobt!" 

M.  H. 
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NAaRATIVB   OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES*  EXPEDITION    TO 

THE  RiTER  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  By  W.  F: 
XyneA,  IT.  5.  N,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  With 
Maps  and  Numerous  lllustratioos.  Philadelphia :  Lea  & 
Blanchnrd.    1849. 

We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  toIuom  with  aa 
exr.uaable  feeling  of  pride  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  aa 
officer  of  the  United  States'  Navy  and  a  Virginian,  to  fur- 
nish the  first  authentic  account,  drawn  from  a  f>eri{onal  ez« 
pinralion,  nf  that  distant  and  mysterious  sea,  whose  acrid  and 
pestilential  vapors  have  hitherto  thwurted  the  efforts  of  iadi* 
vidual  enihusiasok  and  even  the  weU^directed  schemes  oi 
national  enterprise.  This  gallant  officer,  who  shows  hiniT 
self  a  man  of  science  and  seamanship*  seems  to  have  eo;* 
tered  con  amore  upon  the  labors  of  his  difficult  itiission, 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  perils  and  annoyances 
that  he  would  have  to  encounter.  No  whisperinjES  of  fever- 
ed •eatimentaUsro,  no  motives  of  mere  idle  cariosity  urged 
him  onward.  He  sought  not  the  Holy  LiRad  like  Laniar- 
tine,  to  cast  tattered  couplets  into  "  Siioa'«  brook*' or  carve 
his  name  on  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Nor  was  he  impelled 
by  the  same  desire  with  the  pilgrims  from  Threadneedlo 
Street,  who  go  in  crowds 

To  gape  at  things  in  foreign  lands 
No  soul  among  them  understands. 

His  purpose  was  welt  enough  set  forth  in  his  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  asking  leave  to  undertake  the  £x> 
ploration.  ^  The  proposition/'  says  he,  **  pertains  to  a  sab* 
ject  maritime  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  peculiarly  appro*- 
priale  to  your  office ;  and  it  is  involved  in  mystery,  the  so- 
lution of  which  will  advance  the  cause  of  science  andgrat- 
ify  the  whole  Christian  world.  So  far  as  this  mystery  can 
be  solved  by  careful  and  aorurate  observations  of  the  |)he- 
nonena  of  the  sea«  Lieut.  Lyoob's  wishes  have  been  aU 
tained. 

We  are  glad  that  Ibis  contribution  to  learning  comes  fron 
the  American  Navy,  for  it  furnishes  a  gratifying  assurance 
that  our  officers  are  very  diflTerent  characters  from  the  ocean 
h^foes  of  Smollett  and  Marryat,  who  swore  loundly 
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dr«nk  deeply,  and  filled  the  qnerter-deek  with  the  fanes  of 
tabeeoo  end  the  stevee  of  eoerae  beUads.  We  are  pleased 
to  know  that  oar  yessels  of  war  are  commanded  by  men  of 
refinement  and  general  intelligence,  as  distinguished  for 
their  attainments  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  for  their  gallant 
bearing  in  the  hoar  of  naral  battle. 

The  poUie  has  already  been  made  aeqoainted  with  the 
ooUina  history  of  Lieut.  Lyncb's  labors,  by  means  of  the 
aitiele  on  the  Dead  Sea  Expedition,  published  in  this  roag- 
axine  in  September,  1848,  and  extensirely  copied  by  the 
periodical  and  newspaper  press  of  the  country.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Expedition,  leaving  the  ship  Supply  at  Smyrna, 
firat  Titited  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a. 
fifoiaa  from  the  Sultan  to  allow  them  to  prosecute  their  in- 
▼eetigatioDS.  Lieut.  Lynch  gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  this  oriental  metropolis,  which  he  saw  under  very 
favorable  circumstances.  Since  Lady  Montagu's  time, 
however,  we  have  bad  so  many  accounts  of  **  the  Asian 
pomp  of  Ottoman  parade,"  that  we  know  it  all  by  heart, 
and  we  should  not  have  learned  any  thing  from  this  portion 
of  the  book,  had  not  Lieut.  Lynch  seen  a  very  rare  curi- 
osity— the  Sultan  himself.  We  quote  the  entire  passage 
relating  to  the  interview. 

"  We  were  led  to  the  entmnce  of  the  toothern  wing,  (of 
the  palace  of  Cberighan  on  the  Boephorus,)  and  again 
throwing  off  our  overshoes,  entered  a  lofty  and  spacious 
hall,  matted  throughout,  with  two  broad  flights  of  stairs 
ascending  from  the  far  extreme  to  an  elevated  platform  or 
landing,  whence,  uniting  in  one,  they  issued  upon  the  floor 
above. 

'*  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  hall  were  doors  opening 
into  various  apartments,  and  there  were  a  number  of  offi- 
eers  and  attendants  on  either  side  and  stationed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  stairway,  all  preserving  a  silence  the  most 
proKHind. 

**  The  Secretary,  who  had  gone  before,  now  approached 
and  beckoned  to  us  to  follow.  But  here  an  unexpected 
difficoliy  was  presented.  The  Chamberiain  in  waiting  ob- 
jected to  ray  sword,  and  required  that  I  should  lay  it  aside. 
I  replied  that  the  audience  was  given  to  me  as  an  oflicer  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  the  sword  was  part  of  my  uni- 
filim,  and  that  I  could  not  dispense  with  it.  My  refusal 
was  met  with  the  assurance  that  the  etiquette  of  the  court 
perempiorily  reqnired  it.  I  asked  if  the  custom  had  been 
moaiabhf  complied  with,  and  inquired  of  the  dragoman 
whether  Mr.'Carr,  our  miniater,  had,  in  conformity  with  it, 
vwvt  attended  an  audience  without  his  sword,  but  even  as 
1  spoke,  my  miwi,  without  regard  to  precedent,  had  come 
la  the  alternative,  no  sword,  no  audience. 

'*  Whether  the  Secretary  had,  during  the  discussion,  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  higher  quarter,  1  could  not  tell,  for 
ny  attention  had  been  so  engiossed  for  some  minutes,  that 
1  had  not  noticed  him.  He  now  came  forward,  however, 
and  decided  that  I  should  retain  the  sword.  At  this  1  truly 
rejoiced,  for  it  would  have  been  unpleasant  to  retire  after 
having  gone  so  far.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Brown,  thedragomant 
to  say  that  he  sastained  roe. 

'*The  discussion  at  an  end,  we  ascended  the  stairway, 
which  was  covered  with  a  good  and  comfortable,  but  not  a 
eoatly  carpet,  and  passed  into  a  room  more  handsomely  fur- 
nished and  more  lofty,  but  in  every  other  respect  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  one  immediately  below  it.  A  rich 
carpet  was  on  the  floor,  a  magnificent  chandelier,  all  crys- 
tal and  gold,  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  coetly  di- 
Tans  and  tables,  with  other  articles  of  furniture,  were  in- 
terspersed about  the  room ;  but  1  had  not  time  to  note  them, 
fox  on  the  left  hung  a  gorgeous  crimson  velvet  eurtain  em- 
broidered and  fringed  with  gold  and  towards  it  the  Secre- 
tary led  the  way.  His  countenance  and  his  manner  ex- 
hibited Bore  awe  than  I  had  ever  seen  depicted  in  the  ha- 


man  countenance.  He  seemed  to  hold  his  breath,  and  his 
step  was  so  soft  snd  stealthy  that  once  or  twice  I  stopped, 
under  the  impression  that  I  had  left  him  behind,  but  found 
him  ever  beside  me.  There  were  three  of  us  in  close  prox« 
iroity,  and  the  stairway  was  lined  with  officers  and  attend- 
ants, but  such  was  the  death-like  stillness  that  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  my  own  footfall,  which,  unaccustomed  to  pal- 
ace regulations,  fell  with  untutored  republican  firmness 
upon  the  royal  floor.  If  it  had  been  a  wild  beast  slumber- 
ing in  his  lair  that  we  were  about  to  visit,  there  could  not 
have  been  a  silence  mora  deeply  hushed. 

*'  Fretted  at  such  abject  servility,  1  quickened  my  psea 
towards  the  curtain,  when  Sheffie  Bey,  rather  gliding  than 
stepping  before  me,  cautiously  and  slowly  raised  a  corner 
for  me  to  pass.  Wondering  at  his  subdued  and  terror- 
stricken  attitude,  T  stepped  scross  the  threshold,  and  felt, 
without  yet  peroeiving  it,  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sultan. 

"  The  heavy  folds  of  the  window  curtains  so  obscured 
the  light,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  day  were  dawning  to  a 
close,  instead  of  being  at  its  high  meridian. 

''As  with  the  expanding  pupil  the  eye  took  in  surround- 
ing objects,  the  apartment,  ita  furniture  and  its  royal  ten- 
ant, presented  a  different  scene  from  what,  if  left  to  itself, 
the  imagination  would  have  drawn. 

"  The  room,  less  spacious,  but  as  lofty  as  the  adjoining 
one,  was  furnished  in  the  modern  European  8t>le,  snd  like 
a  familiar  thing,  a  stove  stood  nearly  in  the  centre.  On  a 
sofa  by  a  window,  through  which  he  might  have  looked  upon 
us  as  we  crossed  the  court,  with  a  crimson  tarboucb,  its 
gold  button  and  blue  silk  tassel  on  his  head,  a  black  ker- 
chief around  bis  neck,  attired  in  a  blue  military  frock  and 
pantaloons,  and  polished  French  boots  upon  his  feet,  sat 
the  monarch,  without  any  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
about  him. 

'*  A  man,  young  in  yeara,  but  evidently  of  impaired  and 
delicate  constitution,  bis  wearied  and  spiritless  air  was  un- 
relieved by  any  indication  of  inlelleciual  energy.  He  eyed 
me  fixedly  as  I  advanced,  and  on  biro  my  attention  was  no 
less  intently  riveted.  As  he  smiled  I  slopped,  expecting 
that  he  was  about  to  speak,  but  be  motioned  gently  with 
his  hand  for  me  to  approach  yet  nearer.  Through  the  in- 
terpreter, be  then  bade  me  welcome,  for  which  I  expressed 
my  acknowledgments. 

"  The  interview  was  not  a  protracted  one.  Fn  the  couree 
of  it,  as  requested  by  Mr.  Carr,  I  presented  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  some  bi- 
ographies and  prints,  illustrative  of  the  character  and  hab- 
its of  our  North  American  Indians,  the  work  of  American 
artists.  He  looked  at  some  of  them,  which  were  placed 
before  him  by  an  attendant,  and  said  that  he  considered 
them  as  evidences  of  the  advancement  of  the  United  States 
in  civilisation,  and  would  treasure  them  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  good  feeling  of  its  government  towards  him.  At  the 
word  civilization,  pronounced  in  French,  I  started  ;  for  it 
seemed  singular,  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  Turk  and  ap- 
plied to  our  country.  I  have  since  learned  that  he  is  but  a 
student  in  French,  and  presume,  that,  by  the  word  '  civili- 
sation,* he  meant  the  arts  and  sciences. 

"  When  about  to  take  my  leave,  he  renewed  the  welcona, 
and  aaid  that  C  had  his  full  authority  to  see  anythiag  ia 
Stambohl  1  might  desire. 

**  While  in  his  presence,  I  oould  not  refrain  fioa  drawing 
compariaons  and  moral ixing  on  fate.  There  was  the  Sul- 
taa,  aa  Eastara  despot,  the  ruler  of  mighty  kiafdona  aad 
the  arbiter  of  the  fata  of  miUiona  of  hia  fellaw  cwatufaa ; 
and,  faoe  to  face,  a  few  feet  distant,  one,  in  rank  and  con- 
dition, among  the  huosblest  aarvanta  of  a  fer-diatant  lepab- 
lie ;  and  yet  liula  as  life  has  to  ebaar,  I  would  nol  ohanga 
poaitiona  with  him,  unlaaa  I  could  carry  withigsa  my 
wf  Jmndahipa,  ind  my  aapirationa. 
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My  feelinict  saddened  m  1  looked  upon  ihe  nonwch, 
•nd  I  thought  of  Montezuina.  Evidenlljr,  like  a  Nonbern 
eline,  his  year  of  life  bad  known  two  aeaaons  only,  and  he 
had  leapfd  at  ouce  from  youth  to  imbecility.  His  smile 
waa  one  of  ihe  aweeteat  i  e%er  looked  upon,— his  voice  al- 
BDoat  tbe  moat  roelodioua  I  bad  ever  heaid ;  bis  manner  was 
lentlenesa  itaelf»  and  every  thing  alKMit  bim  bespoke  a  kind 
and  amiable  dispoeitioa.  He  is  said  to  be  very  affectionate, 
to  hia  mother  in  especial,  and  ia  generous  to  the  extreme  of 
prodigality.  But  there  ia  that  indeacrtbably  sad  expression 
in  his  countenance,  which  ia  thought  to  indicate  an  early 
death.  A  presentiment  of  the  kind,  mingled  perha|ia  with 
a  boding  fear  of  the  overthrow  of  hia  country,  seems  to  per- 
Tade  and  depress  bis  spirits.  In  truth,  like  Damocles,  thi» 
deacendant  of  the  Calipha  sits  l)eneath  a  suspended  fate. 
Through  him,  the  aoul  of  tbe  mighty  monarchs  who  have 
gone  before,  aeem  to  brood  over  tbe  impending  fate  of  an 
empire  which  once  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  tbe  Gan- 
ges, from  the  Caucaaus  to  tbe  Indian  Ocean.** 


The  firman  having  been  obtained,  the  officers  ai  once  re- 
joined the  ship,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Jean  D*Acre  in  Sy- 
ria. Here  they  landed,  and  after  some  delay  in  making  tbp 
necessary  preparationa  for  their  toilsome  overland  journey, 
they  topk  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Sea  of  Galilee.'  We 
cannot  follow  them  in  their  subeequent  movements,  (which 
have  already  been  traced  in  brief  in  the  article  before  men- 
tioned)— the  visit  to  Tilierias— tbe  perilous  navigation 
through  the  sinuosities  and  fearful  rapids  of  the  Jordan— 
tbe  arrival  at  the  Dead  Sea— tbe  storm,  tbe  calm  and  tbt* 
airocco.  Theae  undoubtedly  form  the  moat  valuable  and 
interesting  portion  of  tbe  volume  which  we  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  i\  would  he  injustice  to  Lieut. 
Lynch,  even  had  we  tbe  space  here,  to  draw  so  largely  U(K>n 
his  pages.  We  shall  be  content  to  qnote  a  few  passages, 
descriptive  of  scenery,  incident  or  character,  to  be  uken 
•a  Rpecimena  of  his  whole  production. 

At  St.  Jean  D*Acre  they  received  an  important  acces- 
sion to  their  party  in  the  persons  of  *Akil  Aga  el  Hasse^. 
a  great  Sheikh  of  one  of  the  lionler  tribes,  and  Sherif  Has- 
la  of  Mecca,  the  thirty-third  lineal  dencendMUt  of  the  proph 
•t.  The  former  bed  signalized  himM^lf  in  former  years  in 
carrying  on  a  predatory  warfare  again!*t  the  government, 
plundering  whom  he  pleaaed.  and  had  finally  been  bought 
off  with  a  commisHion,  like  many  a  more  enlightened  man 
before  him.  Junius,  who  still  remains  the  »hadow  of  a 
same,  surrendered  his  |>en  aa  'AKil  ilid  hissword,  for  m con- 
sideration. But  our  Sheikh  was  a  dnshing  fellow,  and  il 
be  aometimes  disregnrded  the  rights  of  properly,  it  was  in 
a  way  to  be  admired — the  very  poetry  of  pilluge  ;  and  hih 
fidelity  in  friend»hipa  made  aome  atonement  for  his  offen- 
ces in  this  respect.  Lieut.  Lynch  acknowledges  tbe  im 
portant  iiervices  he  rendered  the  Expedition,  and  we  must 
look  upon  him  as  an  Admirable  Crichton  of  Arabs,  if  the 
following  description  does  not  make  him  out  a  sort  of  Mus- 
•ttlman  Murat.    He  was,  aays  Lieut.  Lynch, 


'*a  magnificent  sarage,  enveloped  in  a  scarlet  cloth  pe- 
Itise,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  He  w*a8  the  hand- 
Moieat,  and  1  soon  thought  also,  the  most  graceful  being  1 
had  ever  seen.  His  C4>ffiplexion  was  of  a  rich,  mellow, 
iodeseribalile  olive  tint,  with  glossy  black  hair;  his  teeth 
were  regulsr,  and  of  tbe  whitest  ivory ;  and  the  glance  of 
his  eye  waa  keen  lU  times,  but  generally  soft  and  lustrous 
With  the  tathoueh  upon  his  head,  which  he  teemed  to  wear 
uncnatly,  he  reelined,  mther  than  eat,  upon  the  opposiie 
tide  of  the  divan,  while  hia  hand  played  in  uneonseioos  fa- 
■ttUariiy  with  tha  hill  of  his  yataghan.  He  looked  like  one 
whowooklbc 


*  Steel  amid  the  dio  of  ansa 
And  wax  ifhen  with  the  fair.'  *' 

Of  Sherif  Hasza,  our  author  aaya, 

"  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  dark  Egyptian 

complexion,  amall  atatore,  and  intelligent  featorea.    Him 

father  and  elder  brother  bad  been  aherifs,  or  govemora  «£ 

I  Mecca  until  the  latter  was  deposed  by  Mehemet  All.    He 


was  dres»ed  in  a  apencer  and  capaoioua  trousers  of 
olive  cloth.  His  appearance  waa  veiy  prepoaaeaaing, 
he  evinced  much  enlightened  curiosity  with  regard  to  o«ir 
country  and  iia  instituiiona.  We  were  told  that  from  hia 
descent  he  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  tbe  Arabs ;  and 
I  oliserved  thak every  Mabomroedan  who  came  in,  firat  ap- 
proached him  and  kissed  his  hand  with  an  air  of  protbttad 
resi>ect.*' 

Sherif  Haxsa  accompanied  the  party  throughout  tba 
whole  exploration,  and  proved  of  great  service  in  oonoilia- 
ting  the  nativea. 

The  features  of  the  country  around  them  ara  depicted  ia 
ihia  volume  in  the  happiest  manner.  Gainaborouxh.  could 
he  teach  his  pencil  to  forget  the  verdant  alopea  of  the  Eng- 
liah  landarape,  or  Durand,  could  he  leave  the  gnarled  oahs 
of  tbe  Nonh  American  forest,  might  transfer  to  canvas  tka 
acenery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  these  animated  deacrip* 
lions.  Witness  the  following,  of  the  deacaat  of  the  Jor- 
ilan — 

"The  hoata  had  little  need  of  oars  to  propel  them,  for 
the  current  carried  us  along  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six 
knots  an  hour,  the  river,  from  its  eccentric  course,  scarce- 
ly permitting  a  correct  aketch  of  ita  topography  to  be 
uken.  It  curved  and  twiated  north,  aouth,  east,  and  west, 
turning,  in  the  short  space  uf  half  an  hour,  to  every  quarter 
of  tbe  compaaa, — seeming  aa  if  desirous  to  prolong  its 
luxuriant  meanderings  in  the  calm  and  ailent  wlley,  and 
reluctant  lo  pour  its  sweet  and  sacred  watera  into  the  ac- 
cursed bosom  of  the  hitter  sea. 

"  For  hours  of  their  swift  deacent  the  boats  floated  down 
in  silence,  the  silence  of  the  wilderneas.  Here  and  ibert 
were  spota  of  solemn  beauty.  The  numeroiia  birds  sung 
with  a  muxic  alrnnge  and  manifold ;  the  willow  hranehcc 
were  spread  u|>on  the  stream  like  tresaes.and  cnraiiing 
innsMei  and  clambering  weeds,  with  a  multitude  of  white 
Mnd  ailvery  little  flowers,  looked  out  from  aomag  them; 
.ind  the  I'iiff  hwhIIow  wheeled  over  the  f«Ua»or  went  at 
hi«  own  wiid  will  darling  throuah  the  arohed  viataa,  ahad- 
owed  and  shnprd  Uy  the  meeting  foliage  on  the  lainka ;  and 
Hliove  all,  yet  attuned  to  all,  was  the  muaic  of  the  river, 
pushing  with  a  sound  like  that  of  sbawna  and  eyinbala»** 

•  •  e  e  a 

"The  birds  were  numerous,  and  at  times,  when  we  ia- 
sued  from  the  shadow  and  silence  of  a  narrow  and  ver- 
dure-tinted part  of  the  stream  into  an  o|ien  bend,  where 
the  rapids  rattled  and  the  light  burst  in,  and  the  birds  aaog 
their  wildwood  aon$,  it  was,  to  use  a  aimile  of  Mr.  Bedlow,* 
like  a  sudden  transitioq  from  the  cold,  dull -lighted  h4ll 
where  gentlemen  hang  their  hats,  into  the  white  and  goMsa 
saloon,  where  tbe  music  ringa  and  the  dance  goes  on.*' 

Hera  is  a  scene,  farther  down  the  river,  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind — 

«**Hbnrt  Bbdlow,  Esq.  and  Hbnet  J.  Andbbson, 
M.  D.,  were  associated  with  the  Expedition  aa  volunteers 
after  its  original  organization,— tbe  first  at  ConsUntinopIs, 
and  tbe  other  at  Be'irAt.    More  zealous,  efficient,  and  hon* 

able  associates  could  not  have  been  desired.**— iV^fecs. 
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*^  LMt  evening  I  had  %  diflfoient  enterUioment.  I 
•drertiaed  a  meeting  of  an  anli-a^tery  league,  and  that 
Garriaon,  Wright,  and  Douglaas,  &c.,  were  to  bold  forth. 
Jtii^vgki  I  »komld  Ulu  to  hur  tome  famQiar  and  aocu$tom§d 
tMMcee  end  to  tJudu  fumda  wth  tomt  dd/rimda.  The  meet- 
iBf  was  well  attended.  Mrs.  Beiley,  a  good  friend,  where 
I  dined  at  five,  (still  dining  and  in  bad  grammar  too !)  wish- 
ed tofo  with  me,  and  we  di  J  not  leave  the  meeting,  which  wm 
then  in  fall  bUst.  antil  after  twelve.    I  got  home  aboat  half 


**  IhtigUuorivah  MaUhewa  inhie powen  of  imitaiion;  {ere- 
Jmdtmuf))i9  was  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  was  re- 
eeived  and  beard  with  a  tempest  of  applause  continually 
bcmting  aboal  his  ears.  Wright  was  very  caustic.  (Hear 
tins,  ob  good  subscribera  on  the  Pedee  and  the  Apalachicola 
■Md  be  thereat  greatly  distressed  !)  Garrison,  whom  I  !«• 
lieve  to  be  honest  and  disinterested,  and  certaitdy  to  bead- 
mUmd  for  hie  eeneieteney  and  pereeveraneey  waa  violent  and 
Tirulem  beyond  precedent.*' 

After  learning  that  Mr.  Colman  was  ** entertained"  with 
this  remarkable  deoMnstration  of  "  black  spirits  and  white," 
•we  are  aorry  to  te  inlbrmed  that 


.  **  Tke  j^pascAss  aawra  a  emimtiad  ottaA  wpoik  Iks  UmUd 
Siaiee  and  aome  Prrabyterian  clergymen,  who  have  eome 
here  to  auend  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  put  down  pinery. 


n 


Our  author  confesses  that  this  was  not  "  altogether  to  his 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  he  was  not  greatly  of- 
feoded  by  it.  Now  we  do  not  know  how  much  human  na- 
ture can  aland,  but  we  should  have  thought  that  to  hear  a 
•landeioua  and  sudatory  negro,  in  a  crowded  hall,  pouring 
out  al>use  of  America,  to  an  English  audience,  would  have 
been  too  much  for  the  olfactories  and  the  temper  of  even  a 
New  England  philanthropist.  But  not  so.  For  he  observes 
in  this  connection,  doing  violence  at  once  to  our  feelingaaa 
a  alaveholder  and  an  admirer  of  Lindley  Murray, 

**  I  cannot  say  that  a  fugitive  slave,  knowing  by  bis  own 
•xperienve  the  miseries  of  the  condition,  Mnd  again  a  man, 
Aove  not  the  right  to  be  plain  spoken,  denunciatory  and  ae- 
tere." 

la  another  place,  however,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he 
admits  that  **  the  miseries  of  the  condition"  are  not  com- 
salable  with  the  aufferings  of  another  class  of  p«!rsons, 
the  sympathising  English  aliolilionists  might  well 
before  affiliating  with  Garrison  d(  Co; 


"The  eonditioQ  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people,*' 
•ays  be,  **  involves  sn  amount  of  deatitution  and  wretch- 
•dness  which  admits  of  no  desorifition,  and  in  comparison 
with  which,  tho  ph^ieai  oondition  of  the  Southern  s/oves  is 

offeUekg/' 


And  again  of  a  party  of  Quakeis  whom  he  saw  in  Dub 
Un  he 


•<< 


'  The  good  souls,  however,  seemed  to  be  sadly  afflicted 
when  1  told  them  that  in  aU  phyeieal  and  poUtkat  eomforta, 
tke  eonditmn  of  the  American  eUvee  woe  infinitely  better  th»M 
that  of  the  lower  IriehJ* 

In  Sootlanil  also  Mr.  Colman  met  with  destitution  enough 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  Britiah  Charitable  Societies  for 
yoara.  The  Anti-Slavery  Associations  might  profitably 
direct  their  efforts  to  the  eUoea  of  Edinburgh  and  Dundee. 
We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Colman  that  there  ia  little  of 
true  religion  in  thoae  wrangling  faoatica  who  talk  of  "  Free 
Church,"  while  their  fellow-beings  ate  atarving  all  sroaiMl 


Of  a  part  of  Edinborgh,  Mr.  Colman  writes— 

"The  street  crowded  with  people,  hare-headed  and 
bare-footed,  exhibited  an  assemblage  of  thousands  of  mis* 
erable,  atarving,  drunken,  ignorant,  diaaolute,  poor,  forlorn, 
wretched  beings,  in  the  midst  of  what  ia  called  a  Chris- 
tian community.  After  thia  eight,  I  went  to  church,  and 
with  what  heart  1  leave  you  to  conjecture — and  here  I 
found  churches  crowded  with  people  full  of  rancor,  breath- 
ing anathemas  against  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them  in 
opinion,  and  contending  with  each  other  with  all  the  fury 
of  the  ancient  clans,  about  church  government.  What  s. 
commentary  suggests  itself  to  a  reflecting  mind !  It  seemed 
to  me  to  resemble  nothing  more  than  a  contention  between 
the  Priest  and  the  Leviie  alwut  aacrifices  over  the  body  of 
a  wounded,  robbed  and  bleeding  traveller  by  the  wayside. 
These  people,  too,  will  spend  thousands  and  thoosands  for 
missions  to  the  Heathens,  many  of  whom  are  really  more 
of  Christians  than  they  are  themselves,  and  neglect  their 
poor,  suffering  brethren,  wallowing  in  wretchedness,  and 
destitution,  and  vice,  at  their  own  doon !" 

At  Dunilee  the  atate  of  things  waa  even  worae.  After 
describing  the  repulsive  sighu  that  assailed  him  in  that 
city,  he  says— 

**  Here,  too,  the  Christians  are  engaged  heart  and  seal 
in  fighting  against  heresy,  and  contending  about  ohurek 
government.  Away  with  auch  conirovenies,  miscalled  re* 
ligious,  from  the  earth  1" 

Mr.  Colman  sometimes  tells  a  home  truth,  in  his  simple 
way,  which  comes  with  all  the  greater  fotee  from  across 
the  water.  What  could  be  more  just  than  the  following 
paragraph, 

"  My  companions  have  been  most  agreeable ;  bat  a  Bos* 
tonian*  myself,  yet  I  cannot  help  being  amoaed,  as  I  con- 
fess 1  have  been  for  yeMra,  with  the  prejudices  of  my  towns- 
men. They  think  alwMys  that  Boston  was  ma*le  in  the 
mnrninK,  while  the  materials  were  fresh,  and  before  they 
had  l>een  culled  for  any  other  places,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  make  any  breach  in  this  wmII  of  piejudice,  and  with 
them  every  ihinjj  is  measured  by  this  standard.  It  rtfuiree, 
in  many  eaeee^  not  a  little  time  to  eatiefy  such  pemone  that 
other  countriea  have  their  advantage$t  other  people  their  mrtueOf 
and  other  dtiee  their  beautiee,  and  to  pick  our  way  oust  ^  the 
eheUtfrom  whieh^  at  beet^  we  emerge  only  hatfJUdgod^* 

Of  the  atyle  of  these  volumes  we  need  say  little.  It  is 
as  eaay  and  aa  slipshod  as  "familiar  letten  to  frisnda** 
iienerally  are.  We  have  been  somewhat  amoaed  at  Mr. 
Colman*a  surprise  in  finding  himself  out  of  the  atmoa* 
phere  of  New  Enfland  provincialiam  and  hearing  eeitain 
English  words  used  aa  they  should  be.  The  word  "  clever** 
seemed  to  have  been  a  novelty  to  him  in  the  aense  of  **  ez* 
pert"  or  **  adroit,"  for  in  referring  to  a  aprightly  lady  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted,  he  tells  ns  that  be  was,  *'m 
the  EngliMh  eenee  </  the  word,  one  of  the  devereei  women* 
he  knew. 

But  our  remarka  and  extracts  must  doss  here  or  ssr 
readera  will  be  likely  to  urge  the  earns  objection  to  s«r 
critical  notice  as  we  did  in  the  outset  to  the  volomss  tbsfl^ 
selves. 

The  work  is  for  sale  by  Messn.  J.  W.  Randolph  dt  Csu 

-a  It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  author  here  calls  himssif  • 
Boetonian,  yet  as  there  are  frequent  psssagss  in  which  hs 
refere  to  Salem  as  the  place  of  his  domieil,  we  preesme 
that  he  regaida  Salem  as  but  a  suburb  of  Boston,  ss  Little 
Pedlingtoo  is  of  London.  Ws  hsvsssen  psrwns  whosoa- 
sidered  Plymouth  Rock  ss  lo  all  intents 
part  of  Boston. 
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Tbi  Sbakspciian  RiADKt :  A  collection  &c.,  by  John 
W.  8.  Hows,  Professor  of  £locution  in  Colambia  Col- 
lege. New  York:  Appleton  dc  Cq.  Pbiladelphin:  O. 
8.  Appleton.    1839. 

This  is  s  Tery  nest  little  Tolume,  gotten  op  in  the  asusl 
good  style  of  these  eicelient  pablishers.  We  hare  i.o  f^ult 
to  find  with  type  or  paper.  But  we  csnnot  approre  the  li- 
cense  which  the  compiler  has  confessedly  assumed,  of  redn- 
cing  his  author  to  his  own  standard  of  decorum — substitu- 
ting his  own  words  for  Shakspeare*s— and  cutting  out  the 
passages  which  are  too  strong  for  his  taste.  8eleciions  sre 
one  thing — emasculated  plays  are  another.  Think  of  a 
nan  finding  "aynonymet*^  for  Shakspeare*s  words  I  Did 
Mr.  Howe  ever  hear  of  **gilding  refined  gold,*'  or  "paint- 
ing the  lily?"  He  evidently  believes  that  he  has  been 
■inning.  He  makes  many  apologies— says  that  to  **  do  a 
great  right,**  he  has  **  done  a  little  wrong*'— admits  that  he 
msy  have  *'  cut  beyond  the  wound,  to  make  the  cure  com- 
plete**—and  pleads  that  he  has  "high  medical  authority** 
for  such  treatment  of  desperate  cases."  Who  told  him 
that  Sbakspeace's  was  a  desperate  case?  His  own  is 
mich  more  so.  He  has  done  a  gnai  wnmg,  without  any 
rigki  at  all :  to  that  his  Jesuit  maxim  shall  not  arail  him. 
Away  with  such  mutilators!  They  would  mar  the  Apollo 
fielvidere,  or  the  Greek  Slave,  because  ladies  and  gentle- 
men dont  like  to  study  ihem  in  company :  or  perhaps  they 
might  encase  the  one  in  a  sack  coat  and  pantaloons,  and 
surround  the  other  with  skirts  and  stomachers.  Again,  we 
■ay,  down  with  such  mutilators!  We  insist  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  great  masters. 


Bi*ackwood's  Maoazinb  axul  tha  Fobbion  KBviBwa. 

These  sterling  publications  for  the  last  few  months  hsve 
possessed  more  than  usual  interest.  Blackwood  still  harps 
on  the  old  string  of  legitimacy,  so  that  its  political  strain 
has  somewhat  jarred  upon  our  ears,  but  there  is  no  lack  of 
stirring  music  of  another  character  thrown  out  by  master 
hsnds.  Part  XIII  of  "  The  Caxtons'*  appears  in  the  June 
number,  together  with  the  first  of  the  "  Dies  Boreales,**  in 
which  we  recognise  Christopher  North  again.  The  Edin- 
burghf  for  April,  contains  a  noble  article  on  "  The  Vanity 
and  the  Glory  of  Literature,*'  worthy  of  its  best  fame.  But 
perhaps  the  most  striking  psper  of  the  day  is  the  slashing 
criticism  of  Croker  upon  Macaulay,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  London  Quarterly,  In  former  times,  we  resd  in  Frois- 
■art,  there  was  a  custom  for  gentlemen  to  rig  themselves 
out  in  risor  and  corselet,  mount  fiery  steeds  and  ride  at  full 
■peed  at  each  other  with  lance  in  rest,  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  "  gay  Isdyes*'  by  tumbling  each  other  in  the  dust. 
At  a  much  earlier  period,  there  was  even  a  more  naughty 
practice,  among  the  higher  classes,  of  placing  two  brave 
men  in  the  open  space  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  cheering 
there  on  to  kill  each  other,  amid  the  waving  of  scarfs  and 
the  pomp  of  regal  festivity.  Such  things  are  no  longer. 
The  age  of  ehiral ry  is  gone.  Gladiatorial  exhibitions  do 
kBOt  DOW  delight  civiliaed  people.  Noum  ovohm  changi  tout 
cdm.  But  we  have  a  diversion  of  a  no  less  cruel  character. 
Two  authors,  **  clad  in  complete  steel,**  rush  on  to  a  con- 
fliet  more  ■lirring  than  any  ever  fought  by  knight  or  gladi- 
ator, in  the  lists  or  the  arena.  The  Review  is  the  field  of 
engagement  and  the  subscribers  are  the  audience,  who 
look  on  with  the  most  engrossing  interest  for  the  result. 
This  is  always  the  same.  Both  are  ose<l  up.  It  is  an  affair 
like  the  feline  akirmishof  Kilkenny,  where  nothing  lemains 
to  mark  the  spot  of  the  action.  Sui:h  haa  been  the  case 
with  Croker  and  Macaulay.  In  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  the  Quarterly ,  both  these  accomplished  UtUntmn  hftve. 


been  *'  butchered  to  make  a  London  holiday."  We  ecMn- 
mend  the  encounter  to  the  ingenious  person  who  paredifM 
passages  of  Childe  Harold  for  the  Ponoh,  and  ask  thai  he 
will  gi re  it  to  os  in  Spenserian  Terse,  beginning  with  tb« 
stansa, 

**!■•■  before  me  the  Reviewer  Ke.** 

But  to  the  article. 

We  hare  read  Mr.  Croker's  reriew  with  some  attentioot 
and  white  we  admit  that  he  oonviets  Mr.  Maeaolay  of  oe- 
eaaional  exaggeration,  ariaing  out  of  bis  antithetical  atylet 
we  cannot  aee  that  he  has  aocceeded  in  eetablisbing  aay 
great  fault  in  the  Hiatory  as  a  whole.  The  moot  iwmaik*- 
ble  thing  to  our  mind  that  Mr.  Croker bringa  forward,  is  thm 
wondrous  similarity  between  passages  of  Mackinioah  and 
Macanlay,  relating  to  the  aame  eventa.  Thia  could 
ly  have  been  accidental  and  yet  Mr.  Maeaulay  maki 
acknowledgment  of  having  borrowed  anything  from  hie  pre-, 
deeessor.  Mr.  Croker  quite  fails,  we  think  in  sustaining 
his  wholesale  aecusaiiooa  of  party  prejudice  and  aometimca 
'*  falls  on  *iother  aide"  by  eonvicting  hiamelf  of  the  bitt«r* 
eet  tory  feelings.  Some  of  his  verbal  objections  lo  the  His- 
tory are  altogtetber  below  the  dignity  of  criticism  and  re- 
mind as  of  bis  eomplaint  many  yeara  ago  agarnal  Lord  By- 
ron, that  he  called  one  of  hie  poeme,  **  The  Bridt  ef  Aliy- 
dos*'  when  in  point  of  fact  the  beroiiM  was  not  a  bride,  but 
only  about  to  be  one. 

The  Reviews  have  readied  as  through  Messrs.  Nash  A» 
Woodhouse,  the  Richmond  agents, at  whose  store  subscrip- 
tions will  be  received. 


Charicteixstics  or  Litibatubb,  Illostrated  bf  the 
Genius  of  Distinguished  Men.  By  Hbnbt  T.  Took* 
BBMAN.    Philadelphia,  Lindssy  snd  Blakiston.    1849. 

We  have  before  as,  collected  into  a  volume,  the  entire 
aerioe  of  Essays  on  literary  characters,  which  Mr.  Tnck- 
erman  has  contributed  to  the  Messenger  during  twelve 
months  past, — Sir  Thomas  Browne,  John  Slerhng,  Maik 
Akenside,  Lamb  and  Keats,  Channing,  Swift,  and  Burke, — 
together  with  three  others,  Shenstone.  Rosroe,  and  Macaa- 
lay,  and  one  written  many  yearn  since  on  Charles  Lamb  as 
a  Humoriat.  To  the  readera  of  the  Messenger  it  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  aay  a  word  in  praise  of  this  most  ezcelleaK 
book.  We  regard  Mr.  Tuckermaa  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  philosophical  writers  of  oar  acquainunoe, 
and  we  do  not  rememlter  to  have  aeen  any  book  from  his 
pen,  that  is  not  to  be  oonaidered  as  a  valaable  acqniaitioii 
to  a  library.  Theie  ia  a  eerUin  finiah  to  bin  style  tbiit  ■bowv 
the  true  ecbolar,— a  finiah  derived  from  wide  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  hooka  imparting  a  charm  to  sveiy  ■enisace<— 
while  the  reflections  in  which  he  indulges  betray  a  habit  of 
attentively  observing  the  springs  of  human  action.  Mr. 
Tuckermaa  doea  not  write  books  to  ordor^  as  many  of  our 
modem  author-crafl  do,  and  in  his  composition  he  has  gen- 
erally acted  in  accordance  with  a  good  old  maxim  touching 
conversation,  long  since  obsolete, — ^besure  you  have  soms- 
thing  to  aay  before  you  open  your  mouth. 

The  present  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed  and  is 
for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Robert  Carter  Ac  Co.,  of 
New  York  for  some  of  their  recent  publications  which  we 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing.  This  firm  has 
lieeome  famoas  for  the  nomber  of  theological  and  devotion- 
al works  which  they  send  forth  eoBStantly  Ifom  the  press. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  METHODIST  PULPIT. 

Monthly:  Original!  Tliirly-Two  Pa§^es  In  Eacli  Number. 

TERMS — $1  per  annum,  invariably  in  Advance.     Six  Copies  for  $5. 

EACH  MUMBER  CONTAINS : 

I.     A  Srrmoiv  by  some  Sonthern  Methodist  minister ; 

II*     A  Portrait- of  some  distiiififuished  Methodist  minister;  a  superior  wood-cnt; 

III.  A  Pen-anp-I NK  Sketch  accompanying  the  Portrait  and  giving  biographical  and  descrip  • 
tiv«  noticee  of  the  Subject ; 

IV.  fi^sATs  on  subjects  of  importance  to  Southern  Methodists; 

V.       RkLIOIOVS    iNTKIiLIGEFfCE  ; 

VI.     Notices  of  Literature. 

The  seeond  volume  begins  in  July.  Remit  post-paid  to  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
JRev.  l}f,  Wtghtman,  Charleston.  South  Carolina;  Rev.  J.  B.  McFerrin,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Rev. 
Chauncy  Richardson,  Houston,  Texas ;  or  to  the  Editor,  ' 

CHAS.  F.  DEEMS,  Newhtm,  N.  C. 
June,  1849. 


A.  .MOERIS, 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

DRINKER    &    MORRIS, 

Publishei'y   Bookseller^   Stationer  and  Dealer  in  Piano   Fortes,  ' 

Is  constantly  supplied  with  the  most  important  publications  in  every  department  of  Literature, 
All  New  Publications  received  as  soon  as  published.     Foreign  Books  imported  to  order. 

Ht  Publishes  the  following  Books : 
Tate's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  1  vol.,  8vo.  • 

Tate's  Analytical  Digested  Index  of  the  Virginia  Reports,  2  vols.,  8vo«  • 

Tate's  American  Form  Book,  1  vol.,  12mo.  ^       ^ 

Joynes  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Howison's  History  of  Virgiuia,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  bringing  down  the  History  of  the  State  to  the  re* 
Brocessioa  of  Alexandria,  1847. 

PIANO    FORTES. 

He  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  unrivalled  Piano  Fortes,  manufactured  by  H.  Worcester,  of 
New  York,  and  solicits  an  examination  from  purchasers. 

He  is  also  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Magnificent  Grand  Pianos  and  Pianinos,  manufactured 
by  tbe  celebrated  Pianist,  Henri  Herz,  Paris. 

"WHICH    IS    THE    BEST? 

Tbe  Salem  Gazette  says — **  Richardson's  is  the  most  valuable  Dictionary  of  the  Englisb  Lan* 
guage,  both  for  de/initious  and  derivations," 

Again  :  The  Oneida  VVhig  is  of  the  opinion,  that  **  Richardson's  is  the  most  complete  Diction^ 
arythat  any  language  can  boast."        • 

This  Dictionary  is  styled  by  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  '*  A  perfect  mine  of  the  English 
Language." 

The  Chronicle  and  Democrat  informs  its  readers,  that  nenrly  every  publication  in  England  and 
America  has  spoken  of  Richardson's  Diciiouary  in  tbe  most  exalted  terms. 

We  think  the  question  is  answered,  so  call  on  tbe  agents,  J.  W.- RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  121 
Main  Street,  Richmond,  and  get  a  copy  of  Charles  Richardson's  new  Dictionary  of  the  English 
l«anguage — 1  or  2  vols.  4to.,  containing  2222  printed  pages,  in  first  rate  binding. 

Orders  for  Books,  Stationery  or  Music,  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  CO- 

Books  Bound,  or  Blank  Books  Manufactured  to  order- 
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NOTICE. 

A  Lfldy  who  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching  the  higher  English  branches,  French,  Draw- 
ing and  Painting,  and  who  could  teach  the  rudiments  of  Music,  wishes  to  make  an  engagement 
in  a  private  family.     Address  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger. 

LITTELL'S    LIVING    AGE. 

PROSPECTUS. 

This  work  is  conducted^in  the  spirit  of  Littell's   so  that  much  more  than  ever  it  now  becomea 
Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,) 


but  as  it  is  twice  as  largQ,  and  appears  so  often, 
we  not  only  give  spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by 
many  things  which  were  excluded  by  a  month's 
delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our  scope  and 
gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increane  the  solid  and  substantial 
part  of  our  literary,  hisiurical,  aud  political  har- 
vest, as  fully  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Ameri- 
can reader.  _^ 

The  elaborate  and  stately  E8say8  of  the  Ed' 
inburf^hj  Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and 
Blackwood's  noble  criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen 
political  Commentaries,  highly  wrought  Tales, 
and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and  mountain 
Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious 
Spectator,  the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious 
Athen/eum,  the  busy  and  industrious  Literary  Ga- 
zette, the  sensible  and  comprehensive  Britannia, 
the  sober  and  respectable  Christian  Ohservtr ; 
these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military  and  Naval 
reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin   University,  New 


every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed  of  the 
condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection 
with  ourselves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to 
be  hastening  through  a  rapid  process  of  cfaange» 
to  some  new  state  of  things,  which  the  merely 
political  prophet  cannot  compute  or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colo- 
nization, (which  is  extending-  over  the  whole 
world,)  and  Voyages  and  Travels,  will  be  favor- 
ite matter  for  our  selection :  and,  in  general,  we 
shall  systematically  and  very  fully  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
affairs.,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

\VI]ile  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  de- 
sirable to  all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  movement — 
to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Lawyers,  and  Physi- 
cians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of  leisure — 
it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We 
believe  that  we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day 
and  generation;  and  hope  to  make  the  work  in- 


dispensable  in  every  well-informed  family.     Wo 

say  indispensable,  because  in  this  day  of  cheap 

Monthly,  Fraser^s,  TaiVs,  Ainsivortk's,  Hood's^ '  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against  the 

and  Sporting  Magazines,  and   of  Chambers'  ad-   influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  mor- 


mirable  Journal,  We  do  not  consider  it  beneath 
our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  aud  wisdom  from 
Punch  ;  aud,  when  we  think  it  good  enough, 
make  use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times,  We 
shall  increase  our  variety  by  importations  from 
thecoMiinent  of  Europe,  audfromthcuew  growth 
of  the  British-colouies. 

The  steamship  has  brouj^ht  Europe,  Asia  aud 
Africa,  into  our  neigliborliood  ;  and  will  greatly 
multiply  our  connections,  as  Merchants,  Travel- 
lers, and  Politicians,  with  all  parts  of  the  world; 


als,  in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental 
and  moral  appetite  must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  **■  winnowing  the  wheat  froiin 
the  chaff,^^  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imag- 
ination, and  by  a  lar^e  collection  of  Biography, 
Voyages  and  Travels,  History,  and  more  solid 
matter,  we  may  produce' a  work  which  shall  be 
popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  aspire  to 
raise  the  standard  of  public  taste.     May<t  I&44. 


The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Saturday, 
by  E.  LiTTKLL  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  l*rice  liii  cents 
a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  Ro- 
mittauecs  for  any  period  will  he  thankfully  recei- 
ved arifl  promptly  attended  to. 

Clubs,  payiug  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  sup- 
plied as  follows : — 

Four  copies  for        -  -         $\lO  00 

Nine     "         "  -  40  00 

Twelve  "      "  -  -  50  00 

Complete  sets,  in  nineteen  volumes,  to  the  end 
of  1848,  handsomely  hound,  and  packed  in  neat 
boxes,  are  for  sale  at  82  a  volume. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  seprirately  at  two  dol- 
lars, bound,  or  a  dollar  aud  a  half  in  numbers. 


TERMS. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents;  andlt 
may  ho  worth  while  for  suK«cribers  or  purchasers 
to  coinplete  any  hroken  volumes  they  may  have, 
and  thus  greatly  enhance  their  value. 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that 
form,  the  Living  Age  is  put  wp  in  mondily  parts, 
coutainin}^  four  or  live  weekly  numbers.  In  this 
shape  ii  shows  to  great  advantage  in  comparison 
with  other  works,  containing  in  each  part  double 
the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies.  But  W6 
recomnieud  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  The  volumes  are  published  quar- 
terly, each  volume  containing  as  much  matter  as 


a  quarterly  review  gives  in  eighteen  months. 

15^'  To  insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  all  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

E.  LITTELL  &.  CO.,  Bostow. 
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GENERAL  COLLECTORS  FOR  THE  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 


Wm.  Oouldin,  Oener&l  Agent  aad  Collector  for  Virginia* 

Thomas  L.  Jones  is  our  General  Collector  for  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Lomsians. 

Israel  E.  James,  is  our  General  Travelling  Agent,  for  the  following  States,  District  of  Columbia,  New  York,  N 
Jersey,  PennsylTsnia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  LouisiMis 
and  Arkansas— assisted  by  James  K.  Whipple,  Wm.  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  T.  S.  Waterman,  R. 
A.  Heniy,  John  Collins,  Jamee  Deering,  and  Isaac  D.  Guyer. 

Henry  M.  Lewis,  is  our  Greneral  Agent,  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

C.  W.  James,  is  our  General  Collector,  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Missouri  ;  Win- 
eonsin  and  Iowa-— assisted  by  James  R.  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  E.  Y.  Jennings,  T.  G.  Smith,  and  Frederick  J.  Hawse. 
Mr.  C.  W.  James  also  makes  a  Fall  trip  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  District  of  Colombia. 

Eli  M.  Stoenson,  General  Collector  for  Kentucky,  and  speeislly  authorised  to  solicit  new  subscriptions. 

Wm.  Wertonbaker  of  the  (JniTersity  of  Virginia  is  our  authorised  agent  for  the  county  of  Albemarle,  Ta. 

Addison  A.  Bell,  of  Ala.,  is  authorised  to  procure  New  Subscribers. 

J.  F.  Stanton  is  autherised  to  procure  New  Subscribers  for  the  Messenger,  generally. 

B.  Morris  6l  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  are  sutborised  to  Collect  and  procure  New  Subscribers  for  the  Messenger. 

J.  W.  B.  Garrett,  is  authorised  to  procure  New  Subscribers  for  the  Messenger. 

B^«aUs  Davis  is  duly  authorised  to  Collect  Money  and  procure  New  Subscribers  lar  the  Messenger. 
«i    W.  Ramlhy,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  is  authorised  to  procure  new  subscribers  for  the  Messenger. 

B.  F.  Somerville,  Locust  Dale,  Virginia,  ir  authorised  to  procure  New  Subscribers. 


NASH  &  WOODHOUSE, 

3Xo.  139  ^ain  dtntt,  fticljmani),  birgima, 

Deal  extensively  in  School,  Medical,  Law,  Theological,  Claasical  and  Miscellaneoiifl  Books; 
Paper,  Blank  Books  and  Stationery  of  every  description.  They  are  agents  for  the  American  re- 
prints of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  London  Quarterly,  Westminster,  Edinburgh  and  North  Britbh 
Reviews,  and  furnish,  besides,  nearly  every  respectable  periodical  published  in  the  United  States. 

PIANO   FORTES. 

They  are  sole  agents  in  Virginia  for  the  sale  of  the  Superb  Piano  Fortes,  made  by  Messrs. 
Stodart  &  Dunham,  New  York,  whose  instruments  have  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Composers,  Professors  and  Amateurs  in  this  country  and  Europe — 
and  from  those  who  have  bought  and  tried  them.     They  are  largely  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

They  publish  Charles  Campbell's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Virginia,  in  one  volume,  6vo. 
Price  $1  50. 
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BOOK   AND   JOB   PRINTEKS, 
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Tbe  Panama  Bail-Way  and  the  Gnlf  of 

Mexico. 

1.  Carta  del  Istmo  de  Tehtumtepec,  copied  by  or- 
der of  Commodore  M.  C  Perry,  Commanding 
U.  8.  Home  Squadron,  Mexico  1847,  by  Wm. 
May,  Lieutenant  U.  8>  N. 

2.  Plan  de  la  Boca  del  Rio  Coatzacoakoa,  copied 
by  order  of  Commodore  Af  .  C  Perry,  Command- 
ing Home  Squadron,  Mexico  1847,  by  Lieut. 
Wm.  May,  U.  S.  N, 

3.  Sketch  from  tJie  Mouth,  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River ^  to  the  town  of  Mina-Titkm  made  by  or- 
der of  Commodore  M.  C  Perry,  Commanding 
Home  Squadron,  1847,  by  Lieuts.  Alden^  Blunt 
and  May,  U.  S.  N. 

4.  Mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  River,  Surveyed, 
January  1848,  by  order  of  Commodore  M.  C. 
Perry,  by 

Wm.  Leigh,  Lieut.  Commanding, 
E.  T.  Nichols,  Acting  Master, 
A.  L.  Bradbury,  Master's  Mate, 
Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Brig  Stromboli. 

Hydrographical  Office,  Washington. 


The  condDent  most  be  cut  in  two.  The  con- 
▼enience  of  the  world  requires  that  the  two  great 
oceans  should  be  joined  together. 

The  subject  is  attracting  a  large  share  of  pub- 
lic attention.  Two  propositions  were  submitted 
to  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  for  opening  a 
way  for  commerce  across  the  Isthmus.  The 
routes  proposed  were,  one  yia  Panama,  the  other 
yia  Tehuantepec. 

It  wiU  be  recoUected  that  Mexico  granted, 
m  few  years  ago,  to  Don  Jos6  Garay  and  others, 
extraordinary  privileges  for  constructing  a  rail- 
road or  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec.  Under  this  grant,  Cayetano  More,  an 
Italian  engineer,  was  employed  to  survey  the 
route.  The  map  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  plan 
of  die  Coatzacoalcos,  mentioned  as  1  and  2,  at 
tbe  head  of  this  article,  are  the  results  of  that 
survey. 

They  were  found  by  Commander  McKenzie, 
U.  S.  N.,  at  Mina-Titlaut  1847,  in  the  hands  of 
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the  agent  of  the  Company  which  had  been  form- 
ed in  England  upon  the  faith  of  Moro's  survey ; 
from  this  agent  they  were  borrowed  by  Commo- 
dore Perry ;  they  were  copied  by  his  order,  and 
the  copies  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
Hydrography.  By  authority  of  the  Bureau,  these 
with  the  two  other  charts  named  above,  were 
engraved  and  published  at  the  National  Observa- 
tory. 

The  surveys  of  More  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
They  have  produced  a  general  impression,  both 
here  and  there,  that  this  Tehuantepec  router  is 
very  favorable,  if  not  the  most  favorable  that  has 
been  proposed  across  the  continent  either  for  rail- 
road and  ship  canal. 

Morons  Survey  cannot  be  relied  on.  He  gives 
twenty  feet  water  on  the  bar  of  the  CoatZACoal- 
cos.  The  survey,  both  of  Lieut.  Leigh,  and  ^f 
Lieuts.  Alden,  Blunt  and  May,  agree  in  giving 
not  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  feet  there.  Com- 
modore Perry  states  further  that  he  had,  in  1847 
and  '48,  three  several  surveys  made  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river ;  that  he  had  himself  been  in  and 
out  of  it  several  times,  sounding  both  ways;  and 
that  his  own  observations,  as  well  as  the  three  sur- 
veys, all  by  different  officers,  agree;  and  that  they 
show  that  more  than  twelve  and  a  half  feet  can- 
not be  carried  into  that  river. 

Misled  by  this  survey,  Messrs.  Hargous  &  Co., 
in  their  memorial,  last  winter  to  Congress,  state 
that  **  thirty  miles  of  the  river  Coatzacoalcos  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  class."  Our 
officers  followed  Moro  only  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
up  the  river  (they  went  up  as  far  as  Mina-Tit- 
lan;)  they  give  twelve  feet  only  that  far;  he 
gives  thirty-three — a  difference  of  twenty-one  feet. 
What  difference  they  would  have  made  for  the 
thirty  miles,  we  cannot  say.  These  are  vital 
points;  points  upon  which  the  merit  of  the  route 
depends,  and  which  form  serious  objections  to  it. 

Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mo- 
ro took  his  soundings  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  river  was  swoUen  with  a  flood  from  the 
niountains.  Yet,  no  mention  is  made  of  this 
fact.  Now,  what  would  be  thought  of  an  En- 
gineer with  us,  who  should  be  employed  to 
examine  the  navigability  of  one  of  our  rivers  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  public  correct  informa- 
tion as  to  its  depth  of  water,  with  the  view  of 
connecting  some  internal  improvement  with  it, 
and  with  the  view  of  getting  subscriptions  to  tbe 
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stock  upon  the  faith  of  that  report ;  what,  we 
repeat,  would  be  thought  of  the  Engineer  sent  for 
instance  to  ascertain  the  nayigabitity  for  ships,  of 
the  Illinois  river,  with  the  view  of  connecting  the 
Mississippi  through  it  by  ship  canal  with  the 
Lakes,  and  who  should  take  his  soundings  when 
there  was  a  fresh  in  the  river,  and  report  the 
depths  thus  obtained  as  the  true  depth  ? 

Before  the  Tehuantepec  route  can  be  consider- 
ed, it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  advocate  it 
as  the  best,  to  show  how,* and  at  what  cost,  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  can  be  deep- 
ened, and  also  to  show  how  a  harbour  can  be 
constructed  on  the  Pacific  side  of  that  Isthmus ; 
and  how  it  can  be  kept  open  after  it  is  construc- 
ted. 

The  coast  there  resembles  very  much  our  own 
Southern  coast ;  like  it,  it  is  skirted  with  a  chain 
of  low  and  narrow  islands,  separated  by  inlets  or 
bars.  Let  those  who  think  it  an  easy  matter  to 
make  a  harbor  there,  recollect  the  difficulty  of 
forming  harbors  on  our  own  shores,  where  they 
have  been  either  closed  or  obstructed  by  the  for- 
mation of  bars. 

This  chart  has  been  suppressed  at  the  Hydro- 
graphical  office  on  account  of  its  gross  errors 
and  absurdities,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to 
say  more  about  it. 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Hargous  &  Co.,  in  their 
memorial  to  Congress  that  the  distance  of  the 
sea  voyage,  from  New  Orleans  via.  Tehuantepec 
to  San  Francisco  is  about  2000  miles  less  than  it  is 
by  Panama.  But  the  expense  of  transportation 
by  land  exceeds,  per  mile,  that  by  sea  some  30 
or  40  times.  The  freight,  per  ton,  per  sea  mile, 
on  long  voyages,  is  seldom  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  two  mills  per  ton,  and  is  often  less.  Over 
the  rail  roads  of  the  United  States  it  is  about  5 
cents,  per  ton  per  mile.  These  facts  show  that  it 
costs  no  more  to  send  a  ton  of  merchandise  25 
miles  by  sea  than  it  does  to  send  the  same  one 
mile  by  rail  road  in  the  United  States.  At 
least  double  the  rates  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  opposition  lines,  shops,  mechan- 
ics and  facilities  for  supplies  of  all  sorts,  should  be 
allowed  for  the  Tehuantepec  rail-road,  which  is 
far  away  from  shops,  mechanics,  supplies,  &c.t 
and  which  would  have  no  opposition. 

According  to  this,  and  taking  the  length  of 
the  Tehuantepec  route  at  115  miles,  as  stated  in 
the  memorial,  it  would  be  as  cheap,  as  to  money, 
to  send  a  cargo  5,750  miles  by  sea  as  it  would 
be  to  send  it  over  the  115  miles  of  Tehuante- 
pec rail-road. 

But  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec must  be  longer  than  115  miles.  In  a 
straight  line  across  the  Isthmus,  the  distance 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  is  140 
miles  ;  and  we  have  shown  that  the  memorial, 


tsts  have  not  by  7  or  8  feet  as  much  water  on 
the  bar,  and  not  as  much  by  21  feet  in  the  river- 
as  thenr  Engineer  reported,  and  conseqnentiyv 
that  they  cannot  have  their  ^*  90  miles  of  rirer 
navigation  for  ships  of  the  largest  dasa."  A 
rail-road,  if  -a  rail-road  be  ever  built  therot  most 
go  from  sea  to  sea ;  and,  allowing  for  detour, 
its  length  would  probably  not  fail  short  of  150 
miles,  which,  at  10  cents  per  ton,  per  mile,  woold 
give  15  dollars  as  the  cost  of  transporting  a  ton 
of  merchandise  from  one  end  of  this  road  to  the 
other.  Fifteen  dollars  per  ton  is  what  shippers 
usually  pay  to  send  their  goods  from  New  York 
around  Cape  Horn,  to  Chili  and  Penu  This 
route  then  could  not  at  present  compete  with 
Cape  Horn  for  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
two  Oceans :  for  the  expense  of  the  sea  voyage 
to  and  from  Tehuantepec  must  still  be  added  to 
the  15  dollars  of  rail-way  transportation. 

The  distance  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
is  but  one  third  as  great  as  the  distance  across 
Tehuantepec;  consequently,  giving  each  route 
the  same  rate  of  tolls,  the  freight  over  the  Pan- 
ama, compared  with  that  over  the  Tehuantepec, 
road,  would  be  as  5  dollars  to  15  dollars,  per 
ton.  For  15  dollars  the  ton,  goods  are  taken 
from  New  York  around  Cape  Horn  and  landed 
in  the  ports  of  Chili  and  Peru,  19,000  miles  off; 
and  yet  Tehuantepec,  it  is  alleged,  offers  the 
more  eligible  route  than  Darien,  because  it  cuts 
off  2,000  miles  of  the  sea  voyage  to  California. 
As  far  as  California  is  concerned,  this  would  be 
a  great  advantage,  if  there  were  no  offsets  to  it. 
But,  while  it  lessens  the  distance  2,000  miles 
more  than  the  route  via  Panama  does,  it  in- 
creases the  expense  nearly  at  the  rate  of  10  dol- 
lars more  the  ton  on  merchandize.  WUl  our 
shipping  merchants  say  it  is  worth  10  dollan  a 
ton  on  freight  to  lessen  a  sea  voyage  2,000 
miles? 

The  mere  statement  of  the  distance  to  be 
saved  does  not  enable  one  to  judge  correctly  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  routes.  Time 
and  expense  are  the  true  arguments  to  consider. 
Time  to  California,  and  only  time  to  California, 
alone  is  in  favor  of  Tehuantepec ;  but  expense  in 
every  direction,  and  time  to  all  places,  except 
California  and  the  North,  are  in  favor  of  Pan- 
and  the  gain  in  time  to  California  is  not 
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sufficient  to  compensate  shippers  for  the  increase 
of  expense  which  the  Tehuantepec  road  would 
require. 

The  time  may  come  when  a  communication 
across  Tehuantepec  would  be  used  for  transport- 
ing certain  articles  of  conunerce ;  bnt  before  we 
can  form  any  idea  as  to  when  that  time  will  be« 
we  require  to  have  of  the  route  an  examination 
that  is  worthy  of  confidence.  We  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  want  of  a  haibour  on  the  Pacific— 
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«ireii  if  there  were  a  rail-road  already  acroaa — 
WfNdd  reader  the  commuaieatioii  unavailable  for 
coanaefce.  The**harboiir'*towhiehthepropoeed 
'  voate  ie  to  run,  is  no  harbour  at  all.  It  is  block- 
ed up  by  a  bar  of  not  more  than  6  or  8  feet 
water— that  bar  and  coast  are  Carolina  like,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  deepen 
the  bar  and  to  keep  it  open.  Our  people,  states 
and  goTemment  have  never  been  able  to  do  as 
iBuch  with  one  of  our  own  Southern  bars. 

When  the  rail-road  that  is  to  run  from  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  California  b  built*  and  built 
it  certainly  will  be,  the  most  direct  route,  the 
ahdrtest,  in  time  and  money,  for  travellers  from 
Peru  and  other  South  American  States  to  Cali- 
fornia, China,  &c.,  will  be  via  Panama,  New 
Orleans,  and  the  California  rail-road.  A  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  be 
but  a  continuance  of  the  Mississippi  and  Cali- 
fornia line  to  South  America.  At  present  tfje 
stream  of  travel  sets  from  the  United  States 
across  Panama ;  but,  when  the  road  to  Califor- 
nia is  completed,  the  stream  will  be  turned  the 
other  way,  and  the  tide  of  travel  from  South 
America  to  the  above  named  places  will  proba- 
bly flow  through  the  United  States.* 

Therefore  we  say  the  Panama  rail-road  must 
be  built.  The  present  generation  wants  it,  and 
posterity  will  have  it.  We  propose  to  view  this 
measure  in  some  of  those  manifold  lights  in 
which  the  wants  of  commerce  and  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  county  hold  it  up  before  the  world. 
'  Rightly  to  consider  it  and  the  effects  which 
are  to^arise  from  uniting  the  two  oceans,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  in  review  the  position  in  respect 
both  to  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  of  our 
Mediterranean,  which  consists  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  its  Archipelago,  the  Carribean  sea. 

The  geographical  position  of  this  sea  and  its 
shores,  the  size  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  the 
climates  and  the  soils  of  their  valleys,  and  the  hand 
with  which  nature  has  strewed  the  elements  of 
commerce  among  them,  all  conspire  to  make 
it  the  most  useful  to  the  greatest  numbers  of 
men  and  therefore  the  most  interesting  sea  in  the 
worid.  It  is  situated  midway  between  the  two 
Americas.  Rivers  whose  head  waters  reach  back 
Borth  and  south  into  the  very  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, run  into  it. 

•  For  a  full  discaBsion  as  to  a  rail -road  from  the  Vallej 
of  the  Mississippi  to  California,  see  a  letter  addressed  by 
Lt  M.  F.  Maury,  U.  S.  N.  to  Hon.  T.  Builer  King  of 
Georgia.  Ho.  Doc.  No.  596,  30th  Congress,  1st  Session. 
Also  a  letter  trom  the  same  to  Hon.  Solon  Borland,  pab> 
iished  in  the  Sonthem  Literary  Messenger  for  May,  1849. 
These  two  papers  show  in  detail  the  diffioulties  in  the  way 
of  Tehuantepec,  and  the  importance  of  a  rail-road  to  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  oar 
readers  who  take  an  interest, — and  which  of  them  do  not 
tsk«  a  lively  iotsresl— in  the  iobjeoi  T 


A  line  from  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
east  end  of  Cuba,  is  but  a  thousand  miles  long ; 
and  yet  (o  the  westof  it,  lies  this  magnificentbasiB 
of  water  locked  in  by  a  continent  that  has  on  its 
shores  the  most  fertile  valleys  of  the  earth ;  in  the 
midst  of  these  valleys  ships  may  sail  thousands  of 
miles  on  the  largest  rivers  that  bring  tribute  to 
the  Ocean.  They  contain  the  elements  of  dor- 
mant wealth,  of  national  power  and  greatness, 
which  it  requires  facility  of  communication  with 
the  Pacific  to  begin  to  develope,  and  which, 
when  fully  developed,  will  astonish  the  world. 
An  era  and  an  epoch  in  the  aflfairs  of  nations 
will  date  from  the  opening  of  this  communica* 
tion.  All  and  more  too,  that  the  Mediterranean 
is  to  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  this  sea  is  to 
Amwica  and  the  world. 

A  sea  is  important  for  commerce  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  length  of  the  rivers  that  empty 
into  it,  and  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
river-basins  that  are  drained  by  it.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  the  staples  that  are 
brought  down  to  market  depend  upon  these. 
The  Red  Sea  is  in  a  riverless  district ;  few  are 
the  people  and  small  the  towns  along  its  coast. 
Its  shores  are  without  valleys ;  not  a  river  emp- 
ties into  it ;  for  there  is  no  basin  for  it  to  drain. 
Commercially  speaking,  what  are  its  staples  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  gives  outlet  to  rivers  that  drain  and  ferti- 
lize basins  containing  not  less  than  one  million 
and  a  quarter  of  square  sea  miles  of  fruitful 
lands? 

Commercial  cities  have  never  existed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Commerce  loves  the 
sea,  but  it  depends  for  life  and  health  on  the 
land.  It  derives  its  sustenance  from  the  rivers 
and  the  basins  which  they  drain — and  increases 
the  opulence  of  nations  in  proportion  to  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  which  these  nations  have 
with  the  outlets  of  such  basins. 

The  river  basins  drained  into  the  Gulf  and 
Carribean  Sea,  greatly  exceed  in  extent  of  area 
and  capacity  of  production  the  river  basins  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  countries  in  i^frica* 
Asia  and  Europe  which  comprise  the  river  ba- 
UDs  of  the  Mediterranean  are  in  superficial  ex- 
tent but  little  more  than  one  fourth  the  sixe  of 
those  which  are  drained  by  this  sea  in  our  midst. 
It  is  the  Mediterranean  of  the  New  World,  and 
nature  has  laid  it  out  on  a  scale  for  commerce 
far  more  grand  than  its  type  in  the  Old :  that  is 
about  45^  of  longitude  in  length,  by  an  average 
of  7^  of  latitude  in  breadth.  Ours  is  broader 
but  not  so  long ;  it  is  therefore  more  compact ; 
ships  can  sail  to  and  fro  across  it  in  much  less 
time,  and  gather  ita^-articles  of  commerce  at 
much  less  cost. 

The  two  seas  cover  each  about  the  same  sa- 
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perficial  extent,  but  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  of  that  of  the  Old  World,  the  route  is  tor- 
tuous and  the  voyage  long ;  it  cannot  bte  accom- 
plished without  sailing  a  distance  quite  equal  to 
that  between  Europe  and  America.  Whereas, 
from  the  most  remote  point  in  the  Carribean 
Sea  to  the  farthest  port  in  the  Gulf,  a  straight 
line  may  be  drawn  on  the  water,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  it  will 
be  but  little  more  than  2000  miles. . 

From  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea 
to  the  ocean,  a  vessel  under  canvass  requires  a 
month  or  more,  but  from  any  point  on  the  coast 
of  this  central  sea  of  America,  a  vessel  may  be 
out  upon  the  broad  ocean  in  a  few  days.  Winds 
and  currents,  with  all  the  adjuvants  of  naviga- 
tion, are  here  much  more  propitious  to  the  mari- 
ner than  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  system  of  perpetual  currents  run- 
ning from  the  ocean  into  this  sea,  and  from  this 
sea  back  into  the  ocean.  They  are  literally  riv- 
ers in  the  sea,  for  they  are  as  constant,  and  al- 
most as  well  marked,  as  rivers  on  the  land.         ^ 

Had  it  been  left  to  man  to  plan  the  form  of  a 
basin  for  commerce  on  a  large  scale, — a  basin 
for  the  waters  of  our  rivers  and  the  products  of 
our  lands,  he  could  not  have  drawn  the  figure  of 
one  better  adapted  for  it  than  that  of  the  Gulf, 
nor  placed  it  in  a  position  half  so  admirable. 

The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  indented 
by  deep  bays  and  projecting  points  of  land  which 
greatly  lengthen  the  sailing  distance  from  port  to 
port.  The  sinuosities  of  shore  lines  add  to  the 
expenses  of  commercial  intercourse.  By  land 
the  distance  from  Genoa  to  Venice  is  that  only 
of  a  few  hours  travel,  but  by  water  they  are  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  apart.  There  are  no  such 
interruptions  to  navigation  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  shortest  distance  from  port  to  port  there, 
as  from  New  Orleans  to  the  ports  of  Texas  and 
Mexico,  to  Pensacola,  Havana  and  the  like,  is 
by  water. 

The  windings  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  line, 
exclusive  of  its  islands,  measure  12,000  miles  in 
length ;  whereas  those  of  the  Gulf  and  Carribean 
Sea  do  not  mete  out  half  that  distance. 

Ships  therefore  which  go  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, have,  to  gather  the  produce  which  is  brought 
down  from  its  river  basins  containing  less  than 
two  milliona  of  square  miles,  to  wind  along  a 
coast  line  12,000  miles  in  length;  whereas  those 
which  go  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  may  by  sail- 
ing 5000  miles  reach  thos  mouths  of  rivers  that 
drain  of  water  and  surplus  produce,  more  than 
four  millions  of  square  miles  of  fruitful  plains 
and  fertile  valleys. 

Easy  access  by  sea  to  the  months  of  rivers 
which  drain  extensive  basins  of  rich  land  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  the  best  basis  upon  which 


the  foundations  of  commerce  can  be  laid.  The 
character  and  extent  of  the  back  country  which 
supplies  such  outlets,  are  the  true  exponents  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  cities,  and  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  who  dwell  there. 
The  closer  these  outlets  are  together,  and  tho 
greater  the  diversity  of  the  climates  drained  by 
them,  the  more  numerous  are  their  products,  and 
the  more  active  is  their  commerce.  Hence  the 
commercial  importance  of  every  bay,  gulf  and 
sea  of  the  ocean  may  be  considered  as  in  di- 
rect relation  to  the  extent,  variety  and  fertility  of 
their  river  basins. 

Because  the  Red  Sea  is  in  a  riveriess  region 
it  has  no  markets.  Consequently  it  has,  in  the 
eye  of  commerce,  ever  been  regarded  as  value- 
less in  comparison  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  their  broad  basins 
and  beautiful  tributaries. 

Every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine, 
u  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  greatest  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  world,  are  and  ever  have  been 
those  whose  merchants  have  been  most  advanta- 
geously situated  with  regard  to  the  outlets,  natu- 
ral or  artificial  of  great  river  basins  and  produ- 
cing regions. 

Rightly  to  perceive  how  admirably  located  and 
arranged  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  are  the 
Gulf  and  Carribean  Sea,  and  duly  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  arising  therefrom,  let  us,  before 
comparing  the  river  basins  of  America  with  those 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  before  tracing  further 
the  efi'ects  which  the  course  of  the  rivers  of  a 
country,  has  upon  its  commerce,  take  a  glance 
at  the  geographical  position  of  this  our  central 
sea. 

Curtained  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  fruitful  is- 
lands stretching  from  Trinidad  to  Cuba,  it  is 
on  the  north  and  the  south  and  the  west,  land- 
locked by  the  continent  which  has  bent  and  twist- 
ed around  this  sea,  so  as  to  fold  it  within  its  bo- 
som and  hold  it  midway  between  the  two  semi- 
continents  of  the  New  World. 

In  this  favored  position  it  receives  on  one  side 
the  mountain  streamlets  of  a  sea  of  islands ;  on 
another,  all  the  great  rivers  of  North  America ; 
and  on  the  others  the  inter-tropical  drainage  of 
the  entire  continent. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  circulates  through  this 
our  Mediterranean.  Its  office  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  world,  is  most  important.  It  not  only 
affords  an  outlet  for  the  great  American  riv- 
ers, but  it  makes  their  basins  habitable  by  giving 
them  drainage  and  sending  off  far  away  into  the 
oceaa  the  drift  and  the  over-heated  waters  which 
the  rivers  bring  down.  It  also,  through  its  sys- 
tem of  cold  and  warm  currents,  makes  its  own 
shores  habitable  to  man,  tempers  the  climate  of 
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Bnrope,  and  by  its  genial  warmth  makes  pro- 
dnctiTe  the  soil  there. 

The  Amazon  rising  in  the  Andes  and  empty- 
ing into  the  ocean  under  the  line,  also  finds  its 
way  through  the  magnificent  llanos  and  pampas 
of  the  tropics  down  to  the  margin  of  this  sea. 

In  eonseqnence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  is  really  in  the  Florida  pass. 
The  waters  of  the  Amazon  flow  through  the 
same  channel.  The  great  Equatorial  current  of 
the  Atlantic  sweeps  across  the  mouth  of  this 
river  and  carries  its  waters  into  the  Carrihean 
Sea ;  from  the  Carrihean  Sea  they  flow  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
back  into  the  Atlantic.  Such  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
plete their  circuit  and  are  borne  back  into  the 
ocean  again.  The  distance  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  the  Florida  pass 
is  only  twenty-four  hundred  miles.  Therefore 
the  Amazon  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  tributaries,  and  its  basin  as  a  part  of 
the  back  country,  to  this  our  noble  sea. 

Tho  connexion  is  even  more  close ;  for  one 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  is  that  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  empties  directly  into  the  Carrihean  Sea. 
These  two  streams  present  the  anomaly  of  two 
great  rivers  having  sources  that  are  common. 
A  person  sailing  up  the  Amazon,  may  cross  over 
into  the  Orinoco,  and  re-enter  the  sea  through 
that  river  without  having  set  his  foot  on  shore  or 
disembarked  once.  The  Rio  Negro  takes  its 
rise  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and 
after  having  run  several  hundred  miles,  it  divides 
itself  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  flows  into 
the  Amazon,  the  other  into  the  Orinoco.  This 
is  nature's  canal  between  them. 

The  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  are  the  two 
great  commercial  arteries  of  the  continent.  They 
are  fed  by  tributaries  with  navigable  length  of 
channel  more  than  enough  to  encircle  the  globe. 

This  sea  therefore  is  like  a  heart  to  the  ocean. 
Its  two  divisions  of  Sea  and  Gulf  perform  the  ofiice 
of  ventricles  in  the  system  of  ocean  circulation. 
Floating  bodies  from  the  regiod  of  Cape  Horn, 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  shores  of  Eu- 
rope are  conveyed  into  the  Carrihean  Sea  and 
thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  its  wa- 
ters supplied  anew  with  heat  and  motion,  are 
again  sent  forth  through  their  channels  of  circu- 
lation over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
Western  Europe  the  heated  currents  of  this  sea 
distribute  their  warmth,  and  then  return  back  to 
their  sources  through  the  invisible  channels  of  the 
deep. 

We  have  seen  that  the  river  basins  of  the  Med- 
iterranean cover  but  little  more  than  one-fourth 
the  area  which  is  drained  by  the  streams  which 
empty  in  the  Central  Sea  of  America* 


That  we  may  realize  the  extent  of  these  river 
basins  of  America,  let  us  add  to  those  of  the  Med- 
iterranean the  chief  river  basins  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Southern  Asia,  and  see  then  if  they  can 
out-measure  the  valleys  drained  by  our  Mediter- 
ranean alone. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  we  wUl  take  a 
glance  at  the  geographical  features  and  physical 
condition,  which  regulate  the  size  of  the  river 
basins  to  be  considered. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  formation  of 
this  continent  that  there  are  no  great  basins  in 
the  interior  without  sea-drainage,  and  no  rain- 
less districts  of  any  considerable  extent.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  as  the  inland  basin  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  the  Salt  Lake,  which  com- 
prise but  small  districts  of  country,  all  the  water 
courses  of  America  empty  into  the  sea.  The 
extent  of  country  for  sea  drainage  here  is  far 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worid. 
Hence  we  have  larger  valleys,  valleys  that  are 
longer  and  broader  than  any  in  the  Old  Worid. 
Consequently,  they  collect  more  water,  call  for 
more  drainage,  and  hence  give  rise  to  more  and 
larger  rivers.  In  the  Old  World  there  is  a  region 
of  country  80^  of  longitude  by  17^  of  latitude  in 
extent,  in  which  it  never  rains.  Here,  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Atlantic  there  is  no  such  rain- 
less region.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  between  the 
tropics  in  the  Old  World  is  6  feet ;  in  the  New 
World  it  is  11 ;  and  it  is  greater  here  than  there 
in  the  temperate  zones  also.  More  than  one  half 
of  all  the  fresh  water  in  the  world  is  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America.  In  facts  like  these  is 
found  the  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  sj^ 
prising  length  and  volume  of  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican rivers.  Big  rivers  are  required  to  drain 
broad  valleys. 

In  Europe  and  Asia  the  great  continental  de- 
clivities are  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  re- 
markable length  of  river  and  breadth  of  valley. 

In  North  America  there  is  an  immense  valley 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  great  Lakes  form  the  northern  edge 
of  this  valley,  the  entire  drainage  of  which  is 
therefore  carried  off  towards  the  south  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  is  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  South  America  the  Andes  skirt  the  western 
coast  very  closely  and  send  off  to  the  East  a  chain 
of  mountains  from  Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Brazil.  These  mountains  divide  South  Amer^ 
ica.  into  two  great  systems  of  river  basins ;  the 
drainage  of  one  is  to  the  north  and  east,  of  the 
other  to  the  south. 

In  the  broadest  part  of  the  continent  therefore, 
which  is  its  northern  portion,  the  continental , 
slope  gives  rise  to  the  first  mentioned  system. 
The  district  of  countiy  included  in  it  is  an  im« 
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■MiMe  one,  the  rains  are  heayy,  and  the  drainage 
great.  Hence  the  direction  and  volume  of  the 
Para*  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  The  baain 
which  slopes  to  the  south,  is  much  less  in  extent ; 
it  is  drained  by  the  La  Plata.  In  one  part  of 
Europe  the  drainage  is  in  aU  directions  towards 
the  Black  sea,  which  is  sunk  down  in  a  sort  of 
basin  of  its  own,  and  receives  the  drainage  from 
several  quarters.  But  the  longest  slope  on  the 
sides  of  this  basin  runs  up  west  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  continent.  Here  the  Danube  and  other 
draining  streams  which  empty  into  the  Black  sea 
and  thence  into  the  MediterraneaUt  take  their 
rise. 

'  On  the  shores  of  this  last,  we  have  the  drain- 
age to  the  south  which  gives  rise  to  the  Rhone, 
&c.  Europe  has  its  Atlantic  slope  also,  and 
there  the  rivers,  as  the  Tagus,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe,  run  west.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Geogra- 
phical features  of  Europe  leave  no  room  for  a 
Uydrological  expression  like  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  the  Mississippi,  with  their  valleys. 

In  the  interior  of  Asia  there  is  a  grand  conti- 
nental basin  85  degrees  of  longitude  in  length. 
It  is  spread  out  over  the  middle  of  the  continent 
and  extends  from  the  borders  of  Europe  to  the 
eastern  districts  of  China.  It  embraces  a  region 
of  country  more  than  four  millions  of  square  geo- 
graphical miles  in  extent,  which  has  no  ocean 
drainage.  In  the  midst  of  the  old  world,  it  is 
surrounded  by  steppes  and  mountain  ranges  which 
shut  it  out  from  the  worid  of  waters  beyond.  It 
gives  rise  to  many  large  rivers  as  the  Volga  and 
the  Oural;  but  they  empty  into  the  Caspian  and 
other  continental  seas,  which  have  no  visible 
outlet  or  communication  with  the  ocean.  For 
all  the  great  purposes  of  commerce,  this  immense 
and  fertile  basin  is  as  blank  as  the  desert  of  Za- 
hara.  Of  course,  then,  the  rivers  above  this 
basin  must  run  north  into  the  frozen  ocean,  which 
also  is  a  blank  as  white  as  snow,  in  the  book 
where  commerce  records  her  statistics.  They 
embrace  nearly  four  millions  of  geographical 
aqnare  miles* 

On  the  south  side  of  this  inland  basin,  the  in- 
clination of  the  continental  level,  is  towards  the 
China  seas  and  Indian  ocean.  Here  then  we 
must  look  for  those  river  basins  and  the  origin  of 
those  streams  which  give  rise  to  the  commerce 
of  the  east,  and  here  accordingly  we  find  the 
teeming  valleys  drained  by  the  Euphrates,  the 
Ganges  and  the  Yangtse  Kiang — idl  of  which 
descend  from  fruitful  plains,  and  all  except  the 
last,  are  open  to  trade  and  traffic  with  **  Outside 
Barbarians.*' 

The  distance  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Ara- 
bian sea,  to  the  southern  edge  of  this  great  in- 
land basin,  varies  from  3  to  10  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, .consequently  the  climates,  through  which 


the  riven  of  India  flow,  are  liasitad  to  10dogi«e« 
of  latitude ;  the  produce  that  cornea  down 
streams  for  market,  has  no  greater  range  of 
jnate  than  that  which  is  due  a  north  and  soutli 
line  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  in  length.  Nei- 
ther can  the  riven  themselves  be  very  hmg,  nor 
their  basins  very  broad,  nor  their  volume  of 
ten  very  great.  Their  valleys  may  vie  in 
with  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amaxon* 
but  as  for  diversity  of  climate,  variety  of  produe* 
tions  and  navigable  capacity  of  water  Gonraas» 
there  is  no  eonparisoa. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  eonpariaon  as  to  ex- 
tent of  the  river  basins  of  the  old  world  with 
those  under  consideration  in  the  new. 

According  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  worin 
of  the  age — ^Professor  Johnson's  Physical  Atlas  ■  ■ 
the  river  basins  in  the  old  world,  contain  in  geo- 
graphical square  miles,  stated  in  round  numbeni 
as  follows,  vis. 

Of  Mediterranean  Europe,  1.160.000  sq.  m. 

Nile,            -           -           .  590.000  ••  " 

Euphrates,      -           -  196.000  ''  '• 

Indus,         ...  312.000  •<  >« 

Ganges,            -            -  432.000  •«  '• 

Irawady,     ...  331.000  ''  «• 

Othen  of  India,           -  ITaOOO  ««  «« 
Those  of  Western  Europe,  as 

,  &c.        -           .  730.000  **  " 


Total  Med.  India  and  Western 

Europe,  ^854.000    ''  «^ 


Arta  m  gtogn^plhiBid  Mqutre  milm  t^  riner  hamna  dramed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Carribeau  sea. 

Basin  of  Mississippi  River,  982.000  sq.  m* 

Basins  in  Florida  and  Texas  (es- 
timated) -  -         520.000    «'  «' 

Do.  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca, do.        -  -  300.000    «•  •« 

Do.  Amazon,        -  -     1.796.000    "  "♦ 

Do.  Orinoco  and  all  othen  of 

Carrib.  sea,        -  -       700.000    "  '• 


Total  Gulf  and  Carrib.  sea,       4J298.000    «'  «' 

•  Incltfdins  the  bMin  of  Para, 
do.  Medit.,  India  and  West. 
Europe,       -  -  3.854.000    "  " 


Difference — call  it  nothing,  Aongh  it  measures  an 
area  containing  nearly  half  a  million  of  square 
miles. 

From  this  statement  we  are  led  to  the  very  re- 
markable conclusion — and  it  is  an  important  phy* 
sico-commercialfact — ^that  the  area  of  all  the  val- 
leys which  are  drained  by  the  rivers  of  Europe 
which  empty  into  the  Atlantic,  of  all  the  valleys 
that  are  drained  by  the  rivers  of  Asia,  which  empty 
into  the  Indian  ocean*  and  of  all  the  vaUeya 
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tluii  aie  dniined  by  tke  liyera  of  Africa  and 
Bnrope  which  empty  into  the  Mediterranean, 
does  not  eover  an  extent  of  territory  bs  great 
w  thatinclnded  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the 
American  riverB  alone,  which  discharge  them- 
Mhres  into  onr  central  sea.  Never  was  there 
such  a  concentration  upon  any  sea,  of  commer- 
roaonrces.  Never  was  there  a  sea  known 
each  a  back  country  tributary  to  it. 

The  prodace  which  comes  down  the  rivers  of 
£arope,  has,  when,  it  arrives  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  transported  15  or  20,000  miles 
tobeexchanged  for  that  which  comes  from  the  river 
basins  of  India.  From  the  mouth  of  the  European 
liversdiseharging  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  voy- 
age to  the  mondb  of  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  run  in  to 
the  Indian  ocean,  often  occupies  200  days ;  con- 
seqnently  it  requires  a  ship  more  than  a  year  to 
take  on  board  a  cargo  from  the  river  basins  of 
Europe,  go  with  it  to  India,  exchange  it,  and  re- 
turn with  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  place 
whence  abe  started ;  so  great  the  distance  and 
so  long  the  period  of  time  which  separate  these 
two  fountains  of  commerce. 

One  ship,  therefore,  trading  between  the  Amer- 
iean  system  of  river  basins,  may  fetch  and  carry, 
exchange  and  bring  back  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  as  many  cargoes  as  ten  ships  can  in  the 
same  time,  convey  between  the  remote  basins  of 
the  system  in  the  old  world* 

The  products  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
when  they  arrive  at  the  Balize  may,  in  20  or  30 
days,  be  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Anuoon.  Thus  in  our  favored  position  here  in 
the  new  world,  we  have,  at  the  distance  of  only 
a  few  days  sail  an  extent  of  fruitful  basins  for 
commercial  intercourse  which  they  oif  the  old 
world  have  to  compass  sea  and  land  and  to  sail 
the  world  around  to  reach. 

On  this  continent  nature  has  been  prodigal  of 
her  bounties.  Here,  upon  this  central  sea,  she 
has  with  a  lavish  hand  grouped  and  arranged  in 
juxtaposition,  all  those  physical  circumstances 
which  make  nations  truly  great.  Here  she  haslaid 
the  foundations  for  a  conunerce,  the  most  mag- 
nificent the  world  ever  saw.  Here  she  has  brought 
within  the  distance  of  a  few  days,  the  mouths  of 
her  two  greatest  rivers.  Here  she  has  placed  in 
elose  proximity  the  natural  outlets  of  her  grand- 
eat  rhrer  basins.  With  unheard  of  powers  of 
pfodnction,  these  valleys  range  through  all  the 
producing  latitudes  of  Uie  earth.  They  embrace 
every  agricultural  climate  under  the  sun,  they  are 
capable  of  all  variety  of  productions,  which  the 
whole  worid  besidee  can  afford.  On  their  green 
boflOBi,  rests  the  throne  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Here  commerce  too  in  times  to  come, 
will  hold  its  court. 

The  Mississippi  comes  down  from  the  grain 


producing  regions  of  the  north,  bearing  vesseto 
deeply  laden  with  produce ;  freighted  with  all 
varieties  of  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  xones^ 
they  convey  to  the  sea  large  cargoes  of  merchan- 
dize, gathered  from  the  products  of  the  field,  tho 
forest  and  the  mine.  Hills  of  iron,  mountains  * 
and  valleys  filled  with  coal  are  found  on  its  banks. 
Its  waters  are  mingled  in  the  Gulf  with  those  of 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  which  run  between 
the  tropics.  From  their  basins  they  are  ready  at 
the  bidding  of  civilized  man  to  place  on  this  sea 
in  all  variety  and  abundance  the  products  of  the 
Torrid  Zone.  Arrived  in  the  Gulf  with  these 
goods,  the  mariner  then  finds  a  river  in  the  sea 
to  speed  him  on  with  its  favoring  currents  to  pros- 
perous voyages.  Through  the  Gulf  stream  the 
productions  of  this  grand  system  of  river  basins 
will  be  distributed  over  the  world,  passing  by  and 
enriching  as  they  go,  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston,  all  the  Atlantic  slope  and  all 
the  Pacific  slope  too  of  the  United  States. 

From  50°  north  to  20°  south,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon  take  their  rise.  A  straight  lino 
from  the  head  waters  of  one  to  those  of  the  other, 
measures  a  quadrant  of  the  Globe.  They  afford 
outlets  to  all  the  producing  climates  of  the  earth* 
Upon  this  Gulf  and  sea,  perpetual  summer  reignsf 
and  upon  their  shores,  climate  is  piled  upon  cU* 
mate,  production  upon  production,  in  such  lux* 
uriance  and  profusion  that  man,  without  change 
ing  his  latitude,  may,  in  one  day,  ascend  from 
summer's  heat  to  winter's  cold,  gathering  as  he 
goes  the  fruits  of  every  clime,  the  staples  of 
every  country. 

To  gather  such  things  in  the  old  worid,  com- 
merce must  first  plume  her  wings  and  sail  in 
search  of  them  through  all  latitudes  and  climatest 
from  the  extreme  north  to  the  farthest  south. 

In  the  small  compans  of  the  West  India  sea« 
are  crowded  together  the  natural  outlets  of  the 
ocean,  from  mountains,  plains  and  valleys,  that 
embrace  every  variety  of  production,  every  de- 
gree of  latitude  and  climate,  from  perpetual  win- 
ter to  eternal  spring.  The  largest  water  courses 
of  Europe  and  India,  do  not  ran  through  mora 
than  10°  or  15°  of  latitude.  The  greatest  vari- 
ety of  climate  possessed  by  the  river  basina  of* 
India,  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Europe^ 
is  included  between  10°  and  55°  of  north  lati« 
tude.  Only  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude  thera 
against  70°  here.  There  they  are  all  in  the  same 
hemisphere,  and  when  it  is  seed  time  in  one  basin, 
it  is  seed  time  in  all;  and  short  harvests  there  pro* 
duce  famine.  Here,  in  the  American  system,  we 
include  both  hemispheres — and  therefore  when  it 
is  seed  time  in  one  basin,  it  is  harvest  in  tj^  other. 

With  this  blessed  alternation  of  seasons*  so 
near  at  hand  and  so  convenient  to  our  great  sea- 
port towns,  and  avenues  of  trade,  fiunine  ontheoe 
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skores  ib  impossible.  With  this  AmericaD  sea  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  and  in  the  lap  of  both, 
Batnre  has  endowed  it  with  commercial  resources. 
And  privileges  of  infinite  variety.  Here  come  to- 
gether and  unite  in  one,  the  natural  highways  to 
the  ocean,  from  mountains,  plains  and  valleys 
teeming  with  treasures  from  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms — nature's 
most  princely  gifts  to  man. 

Were  it  given  to  us  of  this  day  to  look  down 
through  future  generations,  and  to  see  the  time 
when  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Amazon  shall  be  reclaimed,  peopled  and 
cultivated  up  to  their  capacities  of  production, 
we  should  behold  in  this  system  of  river  basins 
Mid  upon  this  central  sea  of  ours,  a  picture  such  as 
no  limner  can  draw,  no  fancy  can  sketch.  All  the 
elements  of  human  greatness  which  river,  land 
and  sea  can  afford,  are  here  crowded  together. 
For  their  full  development,  easy  access  to  the  Pa- 
cific is  necessary. 

The  course  of  a  river  exercises  important  bear- 
ings upon  commerce.  A  river  that  runs  east  or 
west,  has  no  diversity  of  climate,  its  basin  is  be- 
tween two  parallels  of  latitude,  and  there  is  no 
yariety  of  production  from  source  to  mouth,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  due  to  elevation.  The  husband- 
man who  inhabits  the  banks  of  such  a  stream, 
when  he  descends  it  with  his  surplus  produce 
for  exchange  and  barter,  finds  on  his  arrival 
at  its  mouth,  that  he  has  but  come  to  New 
Castle  with  coals  only.  He  is  there  offered  dupli- 
cates in  exchange  for  what  he  has  brought  to 
sell ;  all  sellers  and  no  buyers  never  can  make 
commerce  brisk.  Such  a  river  may  have  a  sta- 
ple, it  may  be  com,  it  may  be  oil,  but  whatever 
it  he,  it  is  all  they  who  dwell  in  its  valley  have 
to  sell,  and  whatever  they  buy  they  buy  with  that 
staple.  The  commerce  of  such  a  basin  there- 
fore must  be  with  other  latitudes,  with  other  cli- 
mates and  with  regions  which  afford  variety. 

On  the  contrary,  one  who  descends  a  river  that 
rans  north  and  south  finds  his  climate  changing 
day  by  day ;  at  every  turn  new  plants  and  strange 
animals  meet  his  eye.  He  brings  with  him  from 
its  head-waters  the  furs,  the  cereal  grains,  and  a 
variety  of  articles — productions  of  the  north,  to 
exchange  for  the  coffee  and  sugar  and  the  sweets 
of  the  south,  which  are  gathered  on  its  banks 
below. 

It  is  the  business  of  commerce  to  minister  to 
the  fancies  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  man ; 
she  therefore  delights  in  variety  of  climate  and 
assortments  of  merchandize.  It  is  owing  to  the 
diversity  of  climate  and  production  afforded  by 
the  States  of  this  Union  and  to  the  facilities  of 
intercourse  with  them,  that  the  trade  of  a  single 
State,  as  Massachusetts,  with  the  rest  exceeds 
in  value  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  whole 


country  with  all  the  world  besides.  The  pur* 
suits  of  commerce  abound  in  secrets  of  high  im* 
port  to  the  happiness  of  man ;  an  easy  com- 
munication from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  is  the 
key  to  some  of  them. 

The  products  of  seventy  degrees  of  latitude 
are  to  be  found  in  the  river  basins  drained  by  thia 
central  sea.  All  nations  want  of  them ;  but  the 
600  millions  of  people  who  live  on  the  shores  that 
are  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  excluded 
from  them.  They  are  barred  out  from  this  great 
Cornu  Copia  of  the  World,  by  a  strip  of  land  but 
a  span  in  breadth.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  the'distance  in  each  case  is  less 
than  two  thousand  miles.  Shall  this  barrier  for- 
ever remain  in  our  way  to  the  markets  and  the 
wants  of  six  hundred  millions  of  people  ?  Let 
those  who  study  the  sources  and  understand  the 
elements  of  true  national  greatness  ponder  this 
question,  while  we  consider  the  effects  which  the 
course  of  a  river  has  upon  the  character  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  its  basin. 

The  most  superficial  observer  remarks  the  ef- 
fect which  the  course  of  a  river  has  upon  the 
flora  and  fauna  that  inhabit  its  banks ;  as  the 
traveller  ascends  an  east  or  west  stream,  he  finds 
all  the  way  up  the  same  fish,  the  same  beastSy 
birds  and  reptiles.  There  is  as  little  variety 
among  those  as  there  is  among  the  plants  and 
herbage  upon  which  they  feed.  But  along  riv- 
ers whose  beds  lie  north  and  south,  he  sees  as  he 
descends  from  source  to  mouth,  entire  changes 
in  the  families,  species  and  genera  both  of  plants 
and  of  animals. 

Can  it  be  so,  that  climate  which  with  its  mul- 
titudinous influences  so  strongly  impresses  i|self 
upon  the  vegetation  of  a  country,  upon  its  beastSy 
birds  and  fishes — upon  the  whole  face  of  organic 
nature,  should  produce  no  effect  either  upon  the 
outer  or  the  inner  man !  His  habits  depend  in 
an  eminent  degree  upon  climate  and  soil,  and 
these  upon  latitude ;  they  operate  upon  his  organ- 
ization and  affect  his  appearance ;  else  whence 
the  difference  between  the  Caucassian  and  the 
Ethiopian ;  the  Esquimaux  of  the  north  and  the 
Aztec  of  the  south  ? 

The  frigid  zone  is  a  niggard,  yielding  scanty 
returns  to  labor ;  there  man  is  a  beggar,  and  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  he  has  a  hard  struggle  to 
snatch  from  the  land  and  water  the  hare  means 
of  animal  subsistence.  He  has  no  time  for  moral 
developments ;  his  severe  climatet  with  its  conse- 
quently barren  soil  and  stunted  vegetation,  taxes 
all  his  energies  to  make  provision  for  the  night 
of  his  long  and  dreary  winter.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  man  in  the  climates  of  severe  cold 
requires  more  food  for  sustenance  than  he  does 
in  the  temperate  regions;  while  on  the  other 
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hand  nature  is  mnch  less  generous  in  her  Bources 
of  supply.  These  are  based  on  the  vegetatioii, 
which  goes  on  decreasing  in  perfection  and  devel- 
opment from  the  Equator — where  its  energies  are 
most  active-^to  the  poles,  where  they  are  most 
torpid.  The  torrid  zone  is  most  favorable  for  the 
development  of  vegetable  as  well  as  for  purely 
animal  life.  But  for  man  in  the  true  nobleness  of 
his  being,  the  temperate  zone  is  the  place.  Hero 
he  is  neither  pinched  with  hunger  nor  starved  with 
cold  as  in  the  frigid,  nor  surfeited  to  plethora  as  in 
the  torrid  zone.  Extremes  are  closely  allied,  the 
abundance  of  one  and  the  scarcity  of  the  other  of 
the  zones  each  tends  rather  to  the  development 
of  the  animal  passions  than  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes. The  temperate  zone  is  the  happy  middle 
for  these.  Here  nature  is  not  the  severe  task- 
master of  the  polar  regions,  nor  the  prodigal 
host  of  the  tropics.  She  lures  man  to  labor,  and 
in  the  wholesome  necessities  of  labor,  he  finds 
exercbe  and  incentive  to  the  intellectual  being. 
Here  he  is  surrounded  with  all  the  physical  con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  progress  and  improve- 
ment. Within  the  tropics  he  is  enervated  by  the 
climate.  Nature  does  not  impose  the  necessity  of 
severe  toil  there,  but  invites  to  luxury  and  repose ; 
and  in  so  doing  stimulates  and  excites  the  ani- 
mal propensities  at  the  expense  of  moral  ad- 
vancement. 

The  facts  are  curious  and  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned :  Not  only  the  temperate  zones,  but  cer- 
tain places  in  them  seem  to  be  best  adapted  as 
the  nurseries  of  civilization  and  Christiani^,  and 
therefore  for  the  development  of  those  facolties, 
attributes  and  qualities  which  distinguish  and  en- 
noble the  human  race  most  of  all. 

These  favored  spots  are  secluded  places ;  they 
have  been  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  separated  from  the  world  beyond  by 
barriers  difficult  to  pass.  They  are  inland  ba- 
sins, the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  which  are 
that  they  have  no  ocean  drainage ;  their  streams 
all  empty  into  closed  seas  or  lakes  which  have  no 
visible  connexion  with  the  great  salt  seas  that 
cover  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface. 

When  man  was  created  in  God's  own  image, 
he  was  placed  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  earth, 
near  one  of  these  basins,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  that  crosses  parallels  of  latitude  and  runs 
through  varieties  of  climate.  Here  he  waxed 
strong  and  became  wicked,  and  caused  God  to 
repent  of  the  work  of  creation.  Then  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  changed:  the  earth  was 
cursed  for  man's  sake ;  and  after  the  flood,  the 
ark  was  landed  within  an  inland  basin  which  has 
since  had  no  connection  by  water  with  the  ocean. 

The  promised  land  of  die  Israelites  is  another 
inland  basin.  It  is  so  good,  that  as  a  special 
mark  of  Divine  favor,  Moses  was  permitted  to 
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look  down  upon  it  and  die.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Jordan  and  other  streams  which  are  shut  out 
from  the  ocean.    Here  Christianity  had  its  birth. 

For  the  want  of  natural  barriers  to  make  their 
country  an  inland  basin  and  to  exclude  them  from 
liability  to  incursions  from  the  savage  hordes  with- 
out, the  Chinese  built  a  wall,  and  under  the  shel- 
ter of  that  they  attained  the  highest  degree  iff 
civilization  known  among  the  ancients.  Itnbf^ 
course  with  the  world  during  the  priaiitiv0>ag(i# 
seema  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  welt-being 
and  advancement  of  civilization.  ' 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  New  World,  diere 
should  be  but  two  inland  basins,  and  they  this 
spots  where  the  Aborigines  had  attained  theif 
highest  degree  of  civilization.  When  compared 
with  the  whole  continent,  the  area  which  these 
basins  occupy  is  found  to  be  quite  inconsidera-* 
ble  as  to  size.  Grants  of  land  of  larger  extent 
on  the  continent  have  been  made  to  single  indi-* 
viduals.  The  Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  each  dwelt  in  inland  basina.  The  basin 
of  the  sealed  lake  Titicaca  is  the  only  inland 
basin  of  South  America ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  salt  basin,  the  basin  of  Mexico  is 
the  only  one  in  North  America  from  which  there 
is  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Each  erf  those  hasins 
is  partly  within  the  tropics,  but  llwir  elevatioft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  such-  as  to  give  tfiem 
the  climate,  the  flora,  and  the  fauna  with  all  the 
advantages  and  conditions  of  the  temperate  Bones. 
More  striking  examples  as  to  the  offset  of  geo- 
graphical conditions  upon  the  character  of  man 
could  scarcely  be  mentioned. 

But  civilization  has  now  attatned  a  growtit 
which  no  longer  requires  the  shelter  of  the  moun- 
tains and  their  fastnesses  to  protect  it  from  the 
rude  shocks  of  savage  man  and  his  bfighting 
passions.  It  now  delights  in  free  intercowM 
among  nations,  and  flourishes  best  where  com- 
meree  is  most  active  and  institutionB  are  n^oat 
liberal.  The  history  of  civilization  in  its  early 
stages  is  that  of  a  tender  plant,  wUeh,  while 
young,  requires  the  protection  and  shelter  of  the 
hot-bed ;  but  which,  after  it  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  vigor,  thrives  best  in  the  open  air. 
Since  the  transplanting  of  civilization  from  its 
secluded  vaQeys  it  has  attained  a  vigorous  growth; 
under  its  shadow  liberty  flnds  shelter,  man  safety, 
and  nations  freedom  of  intereonrse.  Its  seeds 
and  its  fruits  have  been  borae  to  distant  lands  on 
the  wings  of  commeree.  Its  branches  reach  aU 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe. 

There  is  this  further  analogy;  as  the  plant 
which  has  been  nurtured  in  the  green-house  ac* 
quires  the  power  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  open  field,  the  conditions  of  the  nursery  be- 
come less  and  less  adapted  to  its  habits  and  the 
promotion  of  its  vegetable  health.    It  cannot* 
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therefore,  after  having  acquired  in  the  grove  the 
magnitude  and  habits  of  the  forest  tree,  flourish 
in  the  green-house  again.  It  will  pine  away 
there  and  die,  or  at  least  it  will  cease  to  thrive. 
So  with  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  culture  of 
man.  These  inland  basins  seem  to  have  been 
not  only  most  favorable  to  its  early  development, 
but  after  civilization  acquired  the  strength  to  ad- 
vance beyond  its  green-house  in  the  mountains, 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  oigans  and  powers,  for 
the  unfolding  and  growth  of  which  the  condi- 
tions of  secluded  valleys  were  altogether  unfa- 
vorable. 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  river  basin  of 
the  Jordan  have  fallen  back  into  a  semi-barba- 
rous state.  Neither  can  the  basin  of  Mexico  nor 
the  shores  of  the  Peruvian  lake  any  longer  be 
considered  as  the  seat  of  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization  in  the  New  World. 

Considering  the  small  area  of  these  inland  ba- 
sins in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  whole 
earth,  it  cannot  be  that  chance  should  have  made 
them  the  nurseries  of  civilization.  Effects  here 
as  elsewhere  must  have  their  causes ;  mere  co- 
incidences  would  be  miraculous.  It  would  be 
interesting  and  profitable  too  to  trace  out  those 
physical  conditions*  cosmical  arrangements  and 
terrestrial  adaptations  peculiar  to  those  places 
and  which  must  have  been  especially  favorable 
for  the  development  of  those  traits  and  attributes 
of  man,  which,  when  fully  matured,  are  destined 
perhape  to  make  him  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  of  heaven. 

**  Am  the  external  face  of  continents,*'  says 
Humboldt,  **  in  the  varied  and  deeply  indented 
outline  of  their  coasts,  exercises  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  climate,  trade  and  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilisation, so  also  in  the  inferior,  its  variations  of 
form  in  the  vertical  direction,  by  mountains,  hills 
and  valleys,  and  elevated  plains  have  consequen- 
ces no  less  important.  Whatever  causes  diver- 
sity of  form  or  feature  on  the  surface  of  our  plan- 
et— mountains,  great  lakes,  grassy  steppes  and 
even  deserts  surrounded  by  a  coast  line  margin 
of  forest— impresses  some  peculiar  mark  or  char- 
acter on  the  social  state  of  its  inhabitants." 

Our  lofty  mountain  chains  and  miyestic  water 
courses,  have  served,  according  to  the  same  great 
philosopher,  to  furnish  a  more  beautiful  and  rich 
variety  of  individual  forms  and  to  rescue  the 
face  of  the  continent  from  that  dreary  uniformity 
which  tends. so  much  to  impoverish  both  the  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

Had  the  Missouri  river,  after  taking  its  rise 
under  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  uniting  with 
the  Mississippi,  held  its  course  eastward  until 
their  waters  were  emptied  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
how  different  would  have  been  the  present  con- 
dition of  these  United  States;  had  the  drainage 


of  the  country  been  in  this  direction,  die  Gulf  of 
Mexico  would  have  been  as  a  stagnant  pool,  and 
we  should  have  been  as  indifferent  to  New  Or- 
leans and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  as  we  now 
are  to  Merida  and  Yucatan.  Because  the  Mia- 
sissippi  river  runs  from  the  north  to  the  south,  it 
is  one  among  the  strongest  of  the  bonds  whieh 
hQld  this  Union  of  States  together. 

All  the  great  rivers  of  the  United  States,  lie 
whoUy  within  the  temperate  zone.  Their  basins 
are  spread  out  under  climates  which  call  for  the 
highest  energies  of  man.  Dwelling  in  such  re- 
gions, he  is  constrained  to  be  diligent ;  to  labor; 
to  be  prudent ;  to  gather  into  bams ;  to  stady 
the  great  book  of  nature;  to  observe  her  laws; 
and  whilst  it  is  summer  to  take  thought  for  win- 
ter. 

The  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics  presents 
no  such  alternatives.  On  the  ^ame  tree  may  be 
seen  the  bud,  the  flower,  and  the  ripe  fruit.  Here, 
therefore,  nature  urges  no  such  necessities,  im- 
poses no  such  tasks,  and  savage  man  is  as  care- 
less of  the  morrow  as  are  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
The  people  of  the  two  climates  are  therefore  dif- 
ferent. Frequent  intercourse  between  them  will 
improve  the  character  of  each,  and  the  most 
ready  channels  for  such  communication  are  af- 
forded by  the  rivers  that  run  north  or  south.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Nile,  the  general  direction 
of  all  the  rivers  of  Africa,  is  east  or  west,  and 
not  one  of  their  valleys,  except  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  has  ever  been  Uie  abode  of  civilized  man. 

Civilized  society  can  not  be  stationary.  Vacu- 
ity is  not  more  abhorrent  to  nature,  than  is  a  state 
of  rest,  either  in  the  moral  or  the  physical  worid. 
The  materials  of  the  latter  she  has  divided  into 
ponderables  and  imponderables,  and  invested 
them  with  antagonistic  principles.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  light,  heat  and  electricity  upon  ponderable 
matter;  **the  morning  stars  were  first  made  to 
sing  together;"  the  earth  is  clothed  with  verdure ; 
the  waves  lift  up  their  voices,  and  the  round  worid 
is  made  to  rejoice. 

She  has  divided  the  former  into  animal  and 
spiritual ;  and  they  are  antagonistics, — the  one 
elevating,  the  other  depressing  man  in  the  scale 
of  being.  When  his  course  ceases  to  be  upward 
and  onward,  the  spirit  yields  to  the  animal,  vir- 
tue gives  way  to  vice,  the  force  of  evil  prevails, 
and  the  course  of  men  in  their  social  state  is  no 
longer  onward  and  ppward,  but  backward  and 
downward.  The  sphere  that  lags  behind  in  its 
course,  is  hurled  from  its  orbit.  History  bears 
witness  to  the  fact,  that  when  nations  cease  to 
rise,  they  begin  to  fall.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
her  agents ;  they  cannot  act  and  be  still ;  action 
implies  motion;  nature  herself  is  all  life  and 
motion';  she  knows  no  rest,  brooks  no  pause 
either  for  her  moral  or  her  physical  ageati. 
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Wise  men  say  that  she  has  attached  a  curse  to 
otanding  still.  This  is  Germau  philosophy ;  but 
the  idea  is  beautiful  because  it  is  true.  We 
want  the  stimulants  to  energy,  the  incentives  to 
enterprise,  which  a  highway  across  the  Isthmus 
is  to  give,  to  urge  us  on  to  the  high  destinies  that 
await  us.  The  energies  of  the  country  are 
great;  they  require  some  such  highway  to  the 
Pacific  to  give  them  scope  and  play. 

It  is  for  time,  and  time  alone,  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  highest  degree  at- 
tainable by  man  in  the  social  scale,  will  not  first 
be  reached  by  those  people  who,  with  the  bles- 
sings of  free  institutions,  live  on  rivers  that  run 
north  or  south  through  the  Temperate  Zone. 

On  account  of  this  central  sea,  and  its  system 
of  winds  and  currents ;  on  account  of  the  course 
of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it  and  of  the  direc- 
tion of  mountain  ranges  that  traverse  the  conti- 
nent and  on  account  of  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  river  basins  and  other  geographical  fea- 
tures with  us,  the  Old  World  affords  no  parallel 
either  in  history  or  example  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  destinies  of  this  country.  Our  mountain 
ranges  are  longer,  our  rivers  are  more  majestic, 
onr  valleys  are  broader,  our  climates  are  more 
varied,  our  productions  are  more  diversified  here, 
tban  they  are  there. 

The  wheat  harvest  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 
CMnmences^in  June;  and  in  the  Upper  Country, 
Christmas  is  at  hand  before  the  com  crop  is  all 
gathered  in.  Thus  we  have  in  the  Valley  of 
this  majestic  water-course  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  harvests  during  more  than  half  the  year. 
In  the  other  hemisphere,  the  seasons  are  revers- 
ed ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Southern  tributa- 
ries to  our  central  sea,  reapers  are  in  the  field 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  A  sea,  which 
is  the  natural  outlet  to  market  of  the  fruits  of 
regions  where  seasons  are  reversed,  and  the  har- 
vest is  perennial,  is  no  where  else  to  be  found. 

Such  advantages,  both  moral  and  physical, 
Boch  means  of  power,  wealth  and  greatness  as 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  no  nation  has 
ever  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  have  al- 
ready more  works  of  internal  improvement,  a 
greater  length  of  rail-road  and  canal,  built  and 
building,  and  of  river  courses  open  to  navigation, — 
more  of  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  true  greatness, — 
than  aU  the  world  besides. 

In  these  facts  we  see  the  effect  of  geographical 
features,  as  well  as  of  free  institutions. 

As  a  general  rule  our  rail  roads  and  rivers  are 
at  right  angles  in  their  courses.  In  the  New 
England  States,  where  the  rivers  run  South,  the 
rail  roads  run  East  and  West ;  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  where  the  water  courses  run 
eastwardly,  the  rail-roads  take  a  more  north- 
wardly direction.  Rivers  run  from  the  mountains 


to  the  sea.  R  il-roads  run  across  the  moun- 
tains.   They  go  fr  »m  valley  to  valley. 

In  calculating  the  sources  of  national  wealth, 
prosperity  and  greatness  which  are  contained, 
for  this  country,  in  river  basins,  central  sea,  moun- 
tain ranges,  water  courses  and  geographical  fea- 
tures, the  lights  of  history  are  of  no  avail.  The 
canvass  la  prepared  and  the  easel  ready,  but  co- 
lors that  are  bright  enough  for  the  picture  cannot 
be  found.  The  exceeding  great  resources  of  our 
Mediterranean  beggar  description. 

We  know  that  other  places,  with  the  elements 
of  commerce  in  far  more  scanty  proportions, 
with  facilities  less  abundant  and  obstacles  far 
greater,  have  grown  opulent  and  obtained  re- 
nown in  the  world  :  while  one  calls  to  mind  the 
history  of  such  places,  he  feels  that  here  is  room 
and  scope  enough  for  individual  wealth,  far  more 
dazzling,  for  national  greatpees  far  more  impo- 
sing, and  a  renown  far  more  glorious. 

From  all  this  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  has  not 
already  arrived,  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
must  join  hands  across  the  Isthmus.  We  have 
shown  that  there  is  no  sea  in  the  worid  which  is 
possessed  of  such  importance  as  this  southern 
sea  of  ours;  that  with  its  succession  of  har- 
vests there  is,  from  some  one  or  other  of  its 
river-basins,  a  crop  always  on  the  way  to  mar- 
ket ; — ^that  it  has  for  back  country  a  continent 
at  the  north  and  another  at  the  south,  and  a 
world  both  to  the  east  and  the  west;  we  have 
shown  how  it  is  contiguous  to  the  two  first,  and 
convenient  to  them  all.  The  three  great  outlets 
of  commerce,  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
mouths  of'  the  Hudson  and  the  Amazon,  are  all 
within  2,000  miles,  10  days  sail  of  Darien.  It  is 
a  barrier  that  separates  us  from  the  markets  of 
600  millions  of  people — ^three  fourths  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  earth.  Break  it  down,  therefore, 
and  this  country  is  placed  mid-way  between 
Europe  aifd  Asia ;  this  sea  becomes  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  the  focus  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. This  is  a  highway  that  will  give  vent  to 
commerce,  scope  to  energy  and  range  to  enter- 
prise, which  in  a  few  years  hence  will  make  gay 
with  steam  and  canvass  parts  of  the  ocean  that 
are  now  unfrequented  and  almost  unknown. 
Old  channels  of  trade  will  be  broken  up  and  new 
ones  opened.  We  desire  to  see  our  own  country 
the  standard  bearer  in  this  great  work. 

The  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
will  speedily  lead  to  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  between  the  two  oceans,  for  a  rail-road  can 
not  do  the  business  which  commerce  will  re- 
quire of  it,  and  by  showing  to  the  world  how 
immense  this  business  is,  men  will  come  from  the 
four  quarters  to  urge  with  purse  and  tongue  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal. 
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The  two  thorei  of  the  Atlantic  have  been 
brought  nearer  togedier,  but  by  means  quite  dif- 
ferent from  thoM  proposed  for  uniting  those  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  In  both  cases 
there  is  a  saTing  of  time  with  increased  facilities 
of  commerce.  The  Atlantic  has  been  narrowed 
so  as  practically  to  bring  America  within  two 
weeks  of  Europe^  instead  of  leaving  them  as 
many  months  apart  as  they  fonaeriy  were.  Whe- 
ther this  has  been  done  by  railroad  or  canal,  or 
by  the  improvements  of  the  age  and  the  enter- 
prise of  man,  the  effect  so  far  as  the  saving  of 
lime  and  the  advantages  to  intercoone  resulting 
therefrom,  is  the  same. 

We  therefore  propose  to  caH  to  mind  the  ben- 
efits that  our  people  and  the  worid  have  derived 
in  consequence  of  bringing  the  two  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  closer  together,  that  we  may  the  better 
Judge  as  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed  connexion 
with  the  Pacific. 

Rightly  to  appreciate  these  benefits  which  it 
required  ages  to  bestow,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
trast our  present  condition  with  what  it  would 
have  been  under  the  old  state  of  things^when  **cow- 
nrd  commerce"  crept  along  the  frightful  shores 
nnd  scarce  had  nerve  or  strength  of  wing  to  venture 
out  upon  the  blue  water — when  ships  were  tubs  at 
jea,  that  found  it  as  much  as  they  could  do  to 
average  fifty  miles  a  day,  even  under  a  press  of 
canvass^aud  when,  for  the  want  of  roads  and 
caoab,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  cojild  only  with 
great  difllculty  and  expense  be  conveyed  to  mar- 
ket. Less  than  200  years  ago,  the  roads  in  Eng- 
land were  so  bad*  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion so  great,  that  entire  crops  were  sometimes 
Auffered  to  rot  in  one  place,  while  in  another 
place,  distant  only  a  few  miles,  the  supply  feU 
far  short  of  the  demand.*  No  marvel  then  that 
plagues,  pestilence  and  famine  were  common  in 
those  days ;  and  that  great  nations  were  eager 
to  have  access  by  sea  to  the  mouths  of  large  riv- 
er8;-^for  navigable  rivers  were,  and  still  are,  the 
most  ready  channels  for  conveying  the  surplus 
produce  of  their  basins  to  market. 

What  would  the  commerce  of  the  country  now 
be  worth  1  what  wonld  its  maritime  consequence, 
its  wealth,  its  power,  its  greamess  now  be,  in 
comparison  to  what  they  are,  had  the  passage  of 
the  Atlantic  been  as  tedious,  the  difficulties  in 
navigating  it  as  great,  and  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  trade  and  commerce  as  formidable  now, 
both  by  land  and  water,  as  they  were  a  century 
back  ?  The  very  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  remove  them  and  to  shorten  the  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  are  so  important,  by  reason  of  their 
effects,  upon  the  condition  of  men  and  nations, 
that  the  great  Humboldt,  in  his  admirable  Cos- 
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mos,  considers  them  as  constituting  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  universe. 

According  to  him,  the  discoveries  and  improTe- 
ments  of  navigation — the  use  of  the  compass,  the 
variation  of  the  needle — ^thelog,  chronometers,  the 
means  of  determining  the  place  of  a  ship  at  sea,  im- 
provements in  ship-building,  the  introduction  of 
steam  in  ocean  navigation,  and  the  like,  ought 
all  to  be  regarded  as  exerting  a  favorable  influ- 
ence in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  civilization 
and  the  christian  religion,  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  in  shaping  the  fortunes  of  men — the 
destinies  of  nations.  These  causes  have  been 
ages  in  producing  their  effects,  and  the  epoch  is 
spread  over  centuries ;  the  obstacles  which  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  the  trammels  which  unwise 
laws  and  blighting  monopolies  place  in  the  way 
of  commerce,  had  all  to  be  removed,  before  the 
passage  of  the  Atlantic  coidd  be  narrowed  down 
to  its  present  limits.  But  here  the  means  are 
different ;  a  continent  is  to  be  cut  in  twain,  and 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  are  to  be  brought 
in  closer  proximity  per  solium.  The  task  is  ea- 
sier. The  people  are  ripe  for  it :  the  husband- 
man who  supplies  commerce  with  her  staples,  is 
enlightened  and  free ;  mechanics  are  all  powerful 
with  their  achievements;  the  principles  of  free  trade 
have  gained  strength ;  the  blossoms  of  civilization 
sheltered  by  wise  laws  and  free  institutions  have 
unfolded  themselves  vigorously ;  every  thing  con- 
spires to  make  the  work  easy. 

Progression  and  improvement  are  the  order  of 
the  day;  instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  commerce  the  spirit  of  the  age  demands 
for  it  every  facility  that  is  calculated  to  promote 
friendly  contact  and  free  intercourse  among  na- 
tions. 

Great  revolutions  in  trade  are  to  follow  the 
separation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  continent  whe- 
ther by  rail-road  or  ship  canal.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  of  the  most  obvious  results,  but  by  no 
means,  therefore,  the  most  important,  that  are  to 
arise  from  it. 

At  present  the  whale  fishery  is  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  business  which  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  carry  on  over  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  The  floating  capital  annually  employed 
in  it  does  not  fall  much  short  of  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  cruised  over  the  Pa- 
cific for  a  number  of  years,  that  we  have  seen  much 
of  the  whalers,  and  enjoyed  rare  opportunities 
of  obtaining  statistics  and  other  information 
touching  this  interest. 

Here  is  some  of  it : 

According  to  the  Whalemen's  Shipping  List 
of  January  9th  1849,  published  at  New  Bedford, 
there  are  at  this  time  out  upon  the  high  seas,  a 
whaling  lleetof  613  sail,  carrying,  in  round  num- 
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ben,  200,000  tons.  We  Bubjoin  a  comparative 
statement  drawn  from  the  same  authority  as  to 
the  quantity  of  bone  and  oil,  (sperm  and  right) 
imported  for  the  last  nine  years. 


BbU,  Spm. 

BbU.Wh. 

U»,Boiu. 

lofxuts  ibr  1848, 

107.976 

808.856 

2.006.000 

t< 

1847, 

120.753 

313.150 

3.341.680 

tf 

1846, 

95.217 

207.493 

2.27&939 

M 

1845, 

157.917 

272.730 

3.1C7.142 

M 

1844, 

139.594 

262.047 

2.532.445 

•< 

1843, 

166.985 

206.727 

2.000.000 

«« 

1842, 

165.637 

161.041 

1.600.000 

(t 

1841, 

159,204 

297.348 

2.000.000 

tl 

1840, 
)  years, 
>r  9  Yean 

167,791 

207.908 

2000.000 

Total  for  < 

1.271.174 
141.242 

2.047.300 

20.926.206 

ATenge  ft 

235.456 

2.324.578 

The  present  value  of  Sperm  Oil  is  $1.40  per 
gallon,  but  usually  about  $1,  equal  to  $32  per 
bbl.  The  value  of  Whale  $10.50  per  bbl.,  and 
of  bone  33ctsper  lb.,  equal  to  $4,519,744  for  the 
average  of  sperm;  $2,472,288  for  whale;  and 
$367,110  for  bone.  Total,  $7,356,142  annually 
fished  up  oiit  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  sum  far 
greater  than  that  which  is  annually  gathered  for 
commerce  out  of  all  of  our  magnificent  forests. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  the  precise  num- 
ber of  vessels  employed  in  the  Pacific,  or  how 
much  of  this  seven  millions  and  a  third  should 
be  credited  to  that  ocean,  though  in  1846  there 
were  292  vessels  fishing  on  the  North  West 
Coast  alone,  and  they  took  while  there  253.500 
bbls.  of  oil.  We  may  safely  assume  that  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  vessels  engaged 
are  employed  in  the  Pacific;  and  that  three 
fourths  of  the  oil  taken,  comes  thence,  for 
the  vessels  in  the  Pacific  are  larger  than  those  in 
the  Atlantic  fishery.  This  would  give  for  the 
Pacific,  in  round  numbers,  400  vessels,  yield- 
ing annually  five  millions  and  a  half  of  money ! 

The  cost  of  outfit  and  vessels  for  this  fleet 
is  about  $28,000  per  vessel;  the  average  length 
of  a  voyage  (mean  of  Right  and  Sperm  Wha- 
lers) is  three  years;  of  which  one  third  is  lost  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  whaling  grounds, 
laying  in  port  to  recooper,  refresh,  &c.,  leaving 
but  two  years  of  actual  fishing,  or  eight  months 
in  twelve. 

The  rate  of  insurance  upon  vessels  and  outfits 
is  3  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  the  legal  interest 
upon  the  money  invested  in  ships  and  outfits, 
which  make  no  return  until  the  end  of  the  voy- 
age, is  6  per  cent. 

The  loss  of  oil,  by  leakage  is  five  per  cent  du- 
ring the  voyage. 

Now  Panama  is  on  the  confines  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  whaling  grounds  in  the  Pacific. 
In  that  vicinity  and  near  the  Gallapagos  islands, 
the  sperm  whale  resorts  in  large  numbers,  and  if 


a  rail-road  or  ship  canal  were  constructed  across 
that  Isthmus,  it  would  vastly  benefit  this  interest 
in  which  there  is  a  floating  capital  greater  than 
that  employed  in  all  our  commerce  with  China 
and  the  ports  and  countries  bordering  on  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans  put  together. 

If  this  oil,  then,  instead  of  remaining  on  board 
the  vessel  from  one  to  two  years  (for  that  which 
is  taken  the  first  year,  remains  on  board  two 
years,  and  that  which  is  taken  the  second,  one 
year)  as  dead  capital,  could  be  sent  home  across 
the  Isthmus  at  reasonable  tolls,  the  gain  would 
be  great,  for  there  would  be  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  substance :  the  leakage  would  amount 
to  but  1  per  cent.,  instead  of  5; — half  the  time  at 
least  that  is  now  employed  in  consequence  of 
having  to  desert  the  whales  to  cooper  the  oil, 
refit  and  refresh,  would  be  saved ; — ^the  whaling 
year  might  be  made  to  consist  of  10  instead  of 
8  months,  with  of  course  a  proportional  increase 
of  profits  on  the  original  outlay  for  the  addition- 
al two  months  of  fishing; — the  vessels  employed 
in  the  business,  instead  of  being  large  ships  ca- 
pable of  holding  2,800  bbls. — the  proceeds  of 
three  years — ^would  be  small  ships  capable  of 
holding  only  one  year's  gathering; — and  the  cost 
of  smaller  vessels,  say  of  one  third  the  size  of 
those  now  employed,  instead  of  running  up  to 
$28,000  each  for  vessel  and  outfit,  would  by 
a  liberal  estimate  be  brought  down  within  half 
that  sum. 

Estimating  the  charge  per  ton  for  storage, 
freight  and  handling  at  the  enormous  rate  of  $20, 
or  $2  per  bbl.  across  the  Isthmus  (this  is  20  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  over  rail-road)  and  the  freight 
thence  to  the  United  States,  to  be  $1  per  bbl.,  or 
$10  per  ton,  the  following  comparative  statement 
is  obtained  in  illustration  of  the  importance  to 
this  interest  alone  of  such  a  communication. 

Cost,  mUfiU  and  txpensea  of  vrnttU  tmpiayad  on  «  ikrtt  yean 
whaling  wnfogt  in  this  Pac^ie  Ocaam. 


Cost  of  400  veMels  of  2800  bbls.  at  $28,000     $1 
6  per  cent  internt  on  Mune,  for  one  year, 
3    "    "    insurmnce,        "  " 

10    "    "    wear  and  tear  on  costs  sod  ont&tSi 
Two  years  interest  on  f^l  .833.333  being  one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  oil  taken  during  3  years, 
of  which  one-third  is  kept  on  board  ship  as 
dead  capital  for  two  years, 
One  year's  interest  on  tho  oii  taken  Sod  year, 
Leakage  being  4  per  cent  on  $5,500,000 
Annual  average  disbunieinent  per  ship,  $2,000 


1.200.000 
072.000 
336.000 

1.120.000 


220.000 

tio.ooo 

220.000 
800,000 


Original  outlay  and  expenses  for  one  year's  whal- 
ing in  the  Paoific,  $14,678,000 

Credits  and  Receipts, 

Value  of  vessels  and  outfits  after  one 

year's  wear  and  tear,  $10,060,000 

Value  of  cargoes  returned, 


Gross  profits, 


5  600.000   15.580.000 


$902,000 
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Per  amtrtL,  auppoaing  a  comnauiication  across  the  lathmue  and 
the  whaling  buemeee  to  be  revolutionized,  by  the  ettbetitiUum 
of  veeeele  of  one-third  the  present  size  and  half  the  cost,  and 
l^  sending  the  oil  home  once  a  year. 


Cost  of  400  Tesselt  of  933  tonrat  914.000, 
6  per  cent  interest  on  same  for  one  jear, 
3    «(    M    ioaunnce, 
10    '<    **    wear  and  tear. 
Annual  disbursements  per  ship,      $1,000, 
Loss  by  leakage,  1  percent  on  $6,875,000, 
Freight,  &c.,  over  rail-road  of  48.540  tons,  at 
$20  per  ton, 
**    thence  home,  at  $10  per  ton, 


$5.600.oro 
336.000 

.     168.000 

560.000 

400.000 

68.750 

070.800 
485.400 


Original  outlay  and  expenses  of  whaling  one 
year,  and  sending  proceeds  home  by  Pa- 
nama rail-road,  $8,588,950 

Credits  and  Receipts. 

Value  of  Teasels  and  outfits,  deduc- 
ting one  year's  wear  and  tear,    $5  040  000 

Value  of  bone  and  oil  collected  by 

fishing  10,  instead  of  8  oAonths,  6.875.000  $1 1.915.000 


Oross  profits  Tia  rail-road, 
do.      do.   around  Cape  Horn, 


$3,326,050 
902.000 


Muf  in  in  favor  of  Panama  rail -road,  on  ac- 
count of  the  whaling  bosiness,  $2,424,050 

Two  millions  and  a  half  is  a  large  margin ; 
but  there  is  room  here  for  a  large  margin.  Whe- 
ther the  national  wealth  would  be  increased  to 
the  full  extent  of  it  or  not,  it  is  evident  from  the 
exhibit,  that  the  communication  in  reference  to 
this  one  interest  alone,  is  of  sufficient  national 
importance  and  magnitude  to  command  the  most 
attentive  consideration.  The  prospect  of  gain, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  inviting. 
^  It  has  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  the 
United  States,  acknowledged  at  an  early  day 
and  carried  out  for  many  years  to  encourage 
nurseries  for  seamen;  with  this  view  bounties 
are  given  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishermen ;  and 
the  sum  paid  them  from  first  to  last  as  "  fishing 
bounties,"  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  lay  double 
tracks  of  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus.  The 
whale  fishery  is  by  far  a  more  valuable  nursery 
than  those  of  the  grand  banks  of  Newfoundland 
for  seamen,  and  it  has  never  received  any  boun- 
ties or  direct  encouragement  whatever.  It  has 
been  left  very  much  to  itself.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers will  recollect  the  fact  and  we  mention  it  in 
this  communication  with  some  feelings  of  pride, 
that  *'  Old  Ironsides''  and  the  ''United  States,"  in 
the  last  war,  were  both  manned  and  fought  prin- 
cipally by  Marblehead  men;  New  England  whale- 
men they  were. 

Neither  Tehuantepec  nor  a  rail-road  from  the 
▼alley  of  the  Mississippi  to  California,  would  af- 
ford the  whalemen  the  advantages  gained  by  this 
route ;  and  this  is  a  hardy,  adventurous  and  in- 
teresting class  of  our  fellow  citizens ;  are  they 
not  worthy  of  public  consideration  ? 


Other  great  interests  of  state  no  less  than  this, 
require  such  legislation  as  the  constitution  allows 
and  as  is  necessary  to  secure  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  road. 

There  be  those  who  clamor  for  protection — 
and  those  again  who  preach  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade.  Both  classes  may  meet  on  this  highway 
to  the  Pacific,  and  each  may  there  occupy  its 
own  ground.  For  while  it  would  protect  home 
industry,  it  would  also  advance  free  trade.  Na- 
ture may  as  e£fectuaUy  as  legislation  protect  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry,  for  when  she  places 
obstacles  across  the  ros  ds  to  market,  she  lays  a 
tariff  on  the  merchandize  passing  over  them,  by 
the  amount  which  it  has  to  pay  to  overcome  these 
obstacles.  Taking  this  view,  all  roads,  canals 
and  internal  improvements,  may  be  regarded  as 
modifications  which  free  trade  and  its  advocates 
have  made  upon  the  tariffs  that  nature  imposes 
upon  traffic. 

Southern  people  have  watched  with  interest  the 
attempts  made  in  India  by  England  to  rival  them 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  Southern  people 
have  breathed  more  freely  as  she  has  met  with 
failure  after  failure.  They  cry  free  trade — 
and  yet  by  failing  to  give  their  countenance  to 
well  laid  plans  for  uniting  the  two  oceans,  they 
are  not  only  assisting  to  perpetuate  the  tariff 
which  nature,  by  the  obstacles  she  has  placed  in 
the  way,  has  imposed  upon  commerce  with  the 
Pacific,  but  they  are  fostering  a  rival  interest  ia 
opposition  to  their  own  great  staple. 

Mexico  is  protecting  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
cottons,  known  as  tucuyos — and  is  seeking  by 
this  means  to  make  Guadalajara  her  Lowell. 
Formerly  the  raw  material  from  this  country 
was  sent  there  around  Cape  Horn.  Cotton  is 
indigenous  to  Peru.  There  it  bowls  and  opens 
all  the  year,  and  our  merchants  have  discovered 
that  by  encouraging  the  Peruvians  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  staple,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  send 
other  cargoes  in  their  ships  around  Cape  Horn, 
exchange  them  for  the  cotton  of  Payta  and  Lam- 
bayeque,  and  take  that  to  Guadalajara.  During 
the  last  year  ten  thousand  bales  were  taken  from 
these  two  ports  by  American  ships  alone  to 
Mexico. 

This  is  quite  as  great  as  the  exports  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
demand  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  dangerous  to  fos- 
ter in  a  foreign  country  any  rivalry,  however 
humble  in  the  beginning,  to  great  national  staples. 

The  freight  on  cotton  around  Cape  Horn  to 
Mexico  is  $25  the  ton ;  with  this  Panama  rail- 
road, it  would  be  from  New  Orleans  less  than 
one  third  that  sum.  We  call  this  freight  around 
Cape  Horn  nature's  tariff,  for  it  is  as  effective  in 
obstructing  trade,  as  though  it  was  written  on 
the  statute  book. 
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In  consequence  of  it,  the  cotton  of  Peru  meets 
that  of  Carolina  in  the  West  Mexican  markets 
with  the  advantage  of  more  than  a  half  a  cent 
the  pound — which  is  ample  protection.  The 
Bouthern  planter  therefore  who  opposes  the  open- 
ing of  a  communication  across  the  Isthmus  is 
unwittingly  fostering  and  giving  protection  to  a 
foreign  and  a  rival  interest. 

Costa  Rica,  on  the  Pacific,  produces  sugar 
and  the  finest  of  coffee.  They  are  exported  to 
Chili  and  Peru.  The  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn  and  other  conditions  of  commerce  exclude 
them  from  our  markets.  A  rail-road  across  the 
Isthmus  would  bring  New  Orleans  within  two 
Tveeks  of  these  coffee  and  sugar  plantations. 
Thus  it  WQuld  carry  the  principles  of  free  trade 
there,  encouraging  competition  with  the  coffee 
of  Brazil  and  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indies. 
Such  are  the  results  which  the  protectionist  of 
home  industry  seeks  to  accomplish,  and  such  are 
the  results  which  the  free  trader  advocates,  and 
therefore,  as  before  remarked,  each  in  advoca- 
ting a  great  highway  over  the  Isthmus,  stands 
on  his  own  grounds. 

We  have  investigated  the  subject  of  freights 
around  Cape  Horn,  and  have  collected  statistics 
that  we  might  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  proba- 
ble cost  of  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
via  Panama  rail-way  and  via  the  "  The  Horn" 
to  the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  say  to  Lima  in  Peru. 
We  have  supposed  the  freight  over  the  Panama 
road  will  be  at  least  double  the  usual  rates  in  this 
country,  and  have  taken  it  as  at  10  cents  per  ton 
per  mile.  The  conclusion  is,  that  a  cargo  of 
merchandise  can  be  sent  from  New  York  via 
Panama  to  Lima  in  one  fourth  the  time  and  for  less 
than  half  the  money  that  it  now  takes  to  send 
it  around  Cape  Horn. 

Here  are  the  facts,  the  statistics  and  estimates 
from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn.  The  sail- 
ing distance  from  New  York  to  Lima,  via  Cape 
Horn,  is  13,000  sea  miles — the  time  four  months, 
the  freight  $15,  or  one  mill  and  fifteen  hundredths 
of  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  distance,  via  Panama,  exclusive  of  the  45 
miles  of  rail-road,  is  3,700*  and  the  time  30  days. 

The  average  value  of  a  ton  of  merchandize  is 
supposed  to  be  $250,  on  which  three  month's  in- 
terest is  charged  for  the  excess  of  the  Cape  Horn 
passage. 

Ccmp»aiiv€  HaUmenJt  m  to  the  coat  of  freight  per  ton  from 

New  York  to  Lmi,:     *     ^         "^ 

Via  Cape  Horn.        Panama 
13,000  inil«>f  at  1.15  mill,  $15.00—3.700  miles    $4.25 

IniereAt  on  ^250for3  mo.  6pr.ct.3,75  45  m.  R.R.  lOcts.  4.50 


916.75 
8.75 


f8.75 


DiUfererice  in  favor  of  R.  R.       $10.00 

*  3,700,  which  is  1cm  than  the  distance  by  eanvass  from 
Charleston  to  Liverpool. 


There  are  eight  millions  of  people  inhabiting 
the  Pacific  coast — all  of  them  want  things  that 
we  have  to  sell.  They  are  four  or  ^y^  months 
removed  from  us ;  this  road  would  bring  them 
within  30  days. 

For  those  of  them  who  travel,  the  ronte  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  to  China,  would  be  across  the  Isth- 
mus this  way,  to  New  Orleans,  thence  up  the 
Mississippi  to  the  California  rail-road.  This 
when  opened,  will  be  their  shortest  and  best  tra- , 
veiling  route  to  California,  China  and  India. 
And  unless  both  the  California  and  Panama  routes 
be  established,  the  line  of  travel  between  the  Pa- 
cific shores  of  North  and  South  America,  never 
can  be  brought  through  the  United  States.  These 
two  roads  are  links  in  the  same  line  and  when 
once  completed,  the  world  cannot  prevent  all  the 
South  American  travel  from  coming  this  way* 

We  see  Cities  and  States  pushing  forward  rival 
schemes  of  internal  improvements,  and  setting 
up  opposition  after  opposition  to  bring  travel  their 
way.  They  consider  themselves  rewarded  when 
they  secure  the  business  between  places  contain- 
ing a  few  thousand  people  engaged  in  traffic* 
This  Panama  improvement  would  bring  us  the 
travel  from  countries  inhabited  by  millions  and 
send  it  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  dispensing  national,  sectional  and  particu- 
lar benefits  all  the  way.  The  advantages  that 
business  and  travel  scatter  on  the  way  side  of 
their  great  thoroughfares,  are  and  ever  have  been 
objects  of  desire  with  the  greatest  nations  as  well 
as  with  the  smallest  corporations.  Here  they  are 
offered  to  us  on  a  scale  grand  in  proportion  to  the 
water  courses,  mountain  ranges,  lakes  and  river 
basins  of  the  new  world,  and  sublime  in  propor- 
tion to  its  free  institutions.  The  rail-road  will 
build  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  one  internal  im- 
proveiqent  in  our  own  country  begets  another. 
How  many  rail-roads  has  the  Erie  Canal  caused 
to  be  built,  that  but  for  that  improvement  would 
not  now  be  in  existence  ? 

In  the  same  way  the  Panama  rail-road  will 
stimulate  commerce  with  the  Pacific,  and  by  show- 
ing the  amount  of  business  to  be  done,  men  of 
business  will  see  and  'be  satisfied  that  the  road 
is  insufficient  and  a  ship  canal  is  necessary. 

In  our  poor  judgment  it  is  wise,  prudent,  con- 
stitutional and  right  that  the  federal  government 
should  encourage  this  undertaking,  so  far  at  least 
as  encouragement  may  be  necessary  to  secure  its 
early  completion. 

Magnets  and  electrical  batteries  have  their  posi- 
tive and  negative  poles,  some  questions  have  nega- 
tive and  positive  sides ;  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
Suppose  this  rail-road  to  Panama  were  already 
built,  it  is  immaterial  by  what  agency,  and  that 
this  country  were  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  all 
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the  great  advantages  that  are  to  flow  from  it. !  ency  of  argument,  can  it  be  maintained,  that  al- 
Suppoee  now  that  some  power  were  to  attempt  though  there  be  in  this  government  the  power  to 
to  snatch  these  advantages  out  of  our  hands  and  treat  for  a  road  to  market  through  foreign  terri- 
to  deprive  us  of  them ;  the  nation  would  rise  up ,  tory.  the  power  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the 
in  arms ;  the  vile  coffers  for  keeping  filthy  lucre  iBthmus  of  Panama  and  the  free  right  of  way 
in,  and  the  precious  caskets  in  which  the  jewels  across  it  to  all  nations,  yet  there  is  no  power 
of  the  land  are  concealed,  would  be  broken  open  under  the  Constitution  to  encourage  the  con- 
mad  their  contents  scattered,  as  though  both  life  struction  of  a  commercial  highway  there — no 


and  money  had  lost  their  value. 


principle  of  action  or  rule  of  conduct  known  to 


There  is  nothing  that  the  country  would  not  the  federal  government  by  which  it  can  render 
do  to  preserve  these  advantages  after  once  hav-  j  that  guaranteed  right  of  way,  a  right  practicable 
ing  tasted  them,  and,  according  to  some,  there  is  to  its  own  citizens  and  available  for  its  own  great 
nothing  she  ought  to  do  to  get  them  before  she !  «**«'  manifold  purposes  ?  The  principle  of  "the 
has  tried  them.  Such  are  the  negative  and  posi- '  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  is  one  of 
tive  sides  of  this  question.     We  give  nothing  to  the  pillars  of  the  Constitution. 


get,  thafs  unconstitutional ;  but  having  got,  we 
give  every  thing  to  keep — and  that  is  constitu- 
tional. 

We  find  the  Constitution  in  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  in  the  common  defence  of  the 
country  and  in  the  elements  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity. 

Books  and  wise  men  teach  and  tell  us  that 
**  law  is  the  perfection  of  reason.*'  We  know 
that  the  Constitution  is  founded  on  the  everlast- 
ing principles  of  right,  tempered  by  the  spirit  of 
compromise. 

The  humblest  freeholder  in  the  land  has  the 
right  of  way  from  his  homestead  to  the  common 
highway.  The  law  secures  to  him  a  way  through 
the  estates,  if  need  be,  of  his  neighbor  to  mar- 
ket. It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  civilized 
society,  and  one  upon  which  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  all  communities  and  neighborhoods  es- 
sentially depend,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  hem 
his  neighbor  in  and  shut  him  out  from  free  com- 
munication with  the  common  highways  and  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Have  not  the  people  of  the  United  St|ites  in 
their  national  character,  a  like  privilege  ?  Else 
why  did  their  government  treat  with  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  for  the  right  of  way  across  the  Isth- 
mus? Their  possessions  are  far  remote  from 
one  point  to  another ;  the  way  to  them  is  circui- 
tous and  remote,  passing  through,  latitudes  where 
the  seasons  are  reversed,  the  slLies  are  changed, 
and  where  both  day  and  night  are  lengthened  out 
into  the  dreary  alternation  of  the  polar  seasons. 
Shall  they  continue  to  pass  through  the  cheer- 
less latitudes,  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  stormy 
cape,  and  to  sail  twenty  thousand  miles  and  more 
to  reach  a  part  of  their-  own  country,  when  by 
the  construction  of  a  rt>ad  a  few  miles  in  length, 
the  journey  may  be  con  fined  to  our  own  hemis- 
phere, the  distance  may  be  reduced  from  20,000 
to  5,000  miles  and  the  tii  ne  may  be  brought  down 
from  months  to  weeks. 

With  what  show  of  rea  son,  with  what  consist- 


"  Of  all  inventions,*'  says  Macaulay,  "  the  al- 
phabet and  the  printing  press  alone  excepted, 
those  inventions  which  abridge  distance  have 
done  most  for  the  civilization  of  our  species.*' 
Every  improvement,  oy  which  time  or  distance 
from  place  to  place  is  lessened,  benefits  mankind 
morally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  physically ; 
not  only  facilitates  the  interchange  of  the  va- 
rious productions  of  nature  and  art,  but  tends 
to  remove  national  and  provincial  antipathies, 
and  to  bind  together  all  the  branches  of  the  great 
human  family.  Dragon*s  teeth  would  not  be  sown 
in  this  our  day,  that  nations  might  reap  therefrom 
harvests  of  steel-clad  warriors ;  those  seeds  are 
now  most  esteemed  that  bring  forth  the  engines  of 
peace  and  civilization.  No  nation  has  scatter- 
ed them  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than  this.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  the  only  people 
who  have  expended  more  of  their  treasure  for 
works  of  improvement  than  on  the  engines  of 
blood  and  destruction.  The  consequences  that 
are  to  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  bar- 
rier between  the  two  oceans,  are  vast  and  im- 
portant. It  is  an  achievement  the  effects  of 
which  upon  the  industry  of  this  country  our  chil- 
dren will  class  with  the  effects  of  the  steam-en- 
gine and  the  cotton>gin. 

It  is  an  achievement  easy  of  accomplishment ; 
and  it  is  an  achievement  from  which  vast  conse- 
quences to  civilization  are  to  follow ;  and  it  is  an 
achievement  so  fraught  with  increased  prosperi- 
ty and  greatness  for  our  country,  that  we  earn- 
estly desire  to  see  it  undertaken  speedily,  that 
we  may  have  the  privilege  of  witnessing  in  our 
day  some  of  its  glorious  results. 

Other  times  will  call  for  other  and  additional 
channels  of  communication.  No  one  can  doubt 
it,  for  there  is  wealth  for  the  world  on  the  mar- 
gin of  our  sea,  and  treasures,  inexhaustible 
treasures  scattered  over  its  magnificent  system 
of  river  basins,  that  will  induce  other  nations  to 
break  through  Panama,  Nicaragua  and  Tehuan- 
tepec,  were  each  "  twenty  times"  an  Isthmus.  At 
present,  we  want  to  get  to  other  people  across  it. 
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The  time  will  come,  when  they  will  want  to  come 
to  us.    But  that  time  is  not  yet. 

There  ia  a  dauic  and  a  BRcred  duty  which 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  this  nation  above  all 
others  to  cause  a  commercial  highway  to  be 
opened  across  the  continent  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans.  An  unknown  voice  told 
Columbus  in  a  dream,  on  that  Isthmus,  that  God 
had  made  his  name  great  in  the  earth,  and  had  sent 
him  to  *'  unbar  the  gates  of  ocean."*  He  was  not 
permitted  to  realize  the  idea  closest  to  his  heart 
and  to  show  that  the  nearest  way  to  India  lies 
through  ihe  Carribean  Sea;  nevertheless  he  exe- 
cuted his  high  commission  and  ^*  unbarred  the 
gates  of  ocean,"  but  the  gate  across  the  land  has 
never  been  unUtched ;  the  office  and  the  honor  of 
throwing  it  wide  open  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  may  pass  through — we  claim  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation.  The  ta^k  commends  itself  to 
their  feelings,  to  their  spirit  and  their  enterprise, 
and  in  this  our  day-dream,  a  voice  whispers  us — 
it  mtist  be  done. 


•  The  voice  Mid— **ManiTi11oJiamenre  Dint  hizo  lonar 
to  nombrp  en  la  tiem ;  de  los  atamientns  Je  la  mar  Onea- 
aa,  qae  eatatMui  cerradas  oon  cadenas  tan  fueitea  le  di6  laa 
lUret. 


TH£  PEARL. 


BY   GRETTA. 


PART  FIRST. 

Com«,  maidpn  with  the  glowing  cbeekf 

Bright  maiden  « ith  the  sunny  glaoce, 
Xjet  us  yon  leafy  bower  seek 

And  leave  awhile  the  festive  dance. 
Let  the  music  hue  and  fall  and  6oat, 
Eddying  in  many  a  rippling  note. 
And  the  dancers  whiri  in  the  dizij  roand 
Led  by  the  fairy  troops  of  sound  ; 
Let  the  laugh  ring  out  right  merrily 
And  the  bright  lips  qui vpr  with  repartee,'— 
But  we  will  lesve  the  noise  and  glare 
To  seek  the  purer  open  air ; 
For  the  still  cold  m<ion,  i he  calm  pale  ataiii 
High  throned  above  all  moital  jars. 
The  solemn  night,  and  the  dewy  air 
Wet  with  the  tears  of  spirits  at  prayer — 
Earnestly  praying  for  this  duif  earth, 
Where  their  mortal  bodies  had  their  birth- 
Have  fttrange,  mysterious  influenrea 
To  open  the  spirit  and  shut  the  senses. 

And  I  have  a  tale  of  the  olden  time— 
A  simple  tate,  and  a  simple  rbyme^- 

To  breathe  in  thy  listening  ear. 
Which  I  pray  thee  heed,  for  a  warning  rinp 
hi  unison  with  my  lyre*a  weak  strinp,. 

It  may  touch  thy  heart  to  hear ! 
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My  partial  eya,  oh  maiden  bright. 
Has  rested  on  rhee  all  <hin  night ; 
It  mNrked  thy  mid,  averted  look. 
It  marked  the  mien  that  ill  could  brook 

Thai  one  should  seek  thy  side, 
And,  though  uncall'd.  unwelcome  there» 
Btill  whisper  the  forbidden  prayer 

That  thou  wouldst  be  his  bride. 
It  saw  thee  turn  in  ncorn  away. 
To  waste  thy  smiles  on  one  more  gay— 
And  it  saw  the  poisoned,  rankling  dart 
Pass  through  and  rhmunh  ihnt  lone  one's  hearts 
As  you  gitily  laugh*d— **  No  ari  is  thine 
To  win  this  young  warm  love  of  mina." 

Thou  call*st  this  lover  cold  and  stern 
And  Holemn  as  a  funeral  urn, 
Bui  sh !  thine  eye  has  not  discerned 
The  truth  that  iu  his  heart  has  burned. 
Like  the  bright  lamp  whose  oonsiant  raj 

Glows  ever  in  the  inmost  shrine. 
Seen  but  by  those,  who  day  by  day  '^ 

Pray  where  its  fiint  beams  shine.  ^ 

Then,  lady,  liHten,  while  1  sing 

Alwut  a  maiden  fair. 
Who  was,  like  thee,  in  life*s  young  •pring* 

Like  thee  as  stranKC  i»  care. 
Come  rest  awhile,  and  lend  thy  amilt 

A  moment  U>  my  strain. 
Ere  in  yon  room,  iiKe  soft  perfaoMt 

It  falla  on  all  again. 

In  the  olden  time,  the  olden  tiiae. 
When  earth  was  in  hrr  aummer*s  prime ; 
And  the  stars  that  lend  their  silvery  gletia 
Were  nearer  men  than  now  they  seem; 
When  all  was  bright  as  childhoud's  day  • 
And  life  was  one  immortal  May ; 
And  the  young  ro*ea,  withered  now. 
Were  freah  as  roon.ing*a  cloudless  lirow ; 
And  old  romance  that  'a  only  knowa 
III  these  dull  daya  by  carvdtl  sionet 
Or  canvass,  or  remembered  song. 
Was  then  as  vigorous  as  yuunit ; 
When  fairies  lived  in  every  dell ; 
And  spirits  guarded  every  well ; 
And  angels  blessed  the  solitude. 
And  drownefl  the  shadows  of  the  wood 
In  fliiods  of  r<Kltance  rained  from  heaven ; 
And  Mesefiiigs  were  to  mortala  given 
Now  all  unknown— swert  intertiewt 
With  the  celeatial  hoa«s  thai  osa 
To  bathe  in  that  melodious  river 
0*er  heavenly  plains  that  munnora  ever, 
And  foretastes  of  that  sweet  Elysian 
Caught  now  and  then  in  blissful  visioa. 
And  eonverse  with  the  mighty  powen 
Who  rule  this  nni verse «f  oura— 
Then  in  moming*s  balmy  hour 

A  virgin  roved  adowii  the  vale 
Ne^r  vthere  a  castle*s  rock'built  tower 

Gave  oei  tte  banner  to  ihr  gale. 
Ob  she  wan  fair,  this  youthfal  maid, 

Her  dark  eyes  beamed  with  hope  and  glee» 
Her  atep  mas  light  along  the  gltde, 

Her  song  as  woodland  warbler's  free ; 
And  when  Aurora's  rosy  ray 
Poured  o'er  the  scene  the  flush  of  day. 
She  seemed  like  Hebe,  young  and  bright. 

Whan  first  she  to  the  goda  was  given. 
Bathed  in  the  glorious  golden  light, 
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Of  Greece**  old  Olympian  beaveB. 
Close  at  her  aide  a  manly  youth 
Walk'd  penaively  beeanae,  in  aooth. 

He  loved,  and  waa  not  loved  again. 
No  gentle  amile  of  greeting  ahone 
When  be  appeared,  to  lore  bim  on. 

Or  aoothe  bia  boaom'a  pain  ; 
When  abaent,  atill  no  gentle  tone 
Would  sadly  aak  where  he  had  gone, 
And  had  bia  spirit  left  the  earth 
A  sigh  would  scarce  have  chid  the  mirth. 

But,  like  the  atar  whose  constant  ray 

Beama  ever  o*er  the  Noraeman'a  plains. 
Nor  heeds  the  host  that  far  away 

Watch  o*er  the  flowery  South*s  domains, 
So  he,  for  weary  daya  and  year*, 

Had  hovered  near  tbia  cold  one's  side, 
His  bosom  torn  with  hopes  and  feara, 

The  rivalry  of  Love  and  Pride. 
And  when  at  last  his  struggling  heart. 
No  more  could  act  thia  silent  part ; 
And  pent  up  Love  refused  to  dwell 
A  prisoner  in  his  secret  cell ; 
And  words  broke  forth,  tho*  all  too  cold, 
To  tell  what  had  been  never  told — 
Oh  how  the  jenring  laugh  he  heard 
The  deep  fbunta  of  his  being  stirred,^ 
Though  she  who  scorned  that  love  to  abare 
Knew  nothing  of  the  conflict  there. 

And  why  was  this  7    The  yoath  was  brave. 
Of  noble  race,  but  cold  and  grave 

In  midat  of  jollity ; — 
He  could  not,  like  the  conrtly  throng, 
Flatter  with  false  and  flippant  tongue, 

Nor,  like  the  roving  bee. 
From  each  bright  flower^lip  snatch  a  kiss, 
Then  fly  to  seek  a  newer  blias. 
To  dally  with  as  short  a  time : — 
He  would  have  deemed  anch  roving  crime. 
When  once  his  constant  heart  had  bowed 

To  her,  as  to  a  saint  divine. 
Though  scarcely  marked  amid  the  crowd 

That  pressed  around  the  shrine. 

Yet  sometimes  in  a  darkened  hour, 
(For  storms  will  shake  the  faireat  flower.) 
When  fricndahips  words  were  doubly  dear, 
Becaaae  they  stayed  the  guahing  tear; 
When  all  the  gilded  throng  had  gono 
Save  he  who  then  was  ever  nesr 
With  softer  tread  and  geiktler  tone ; — 
Silent  she'd  wonder  why  he  stayM, 
And  why  his  own  her  sorrows  made. 
And  why,  when  any  spoke  her  nama. 
The  crimson  flnah  like  lightning  came; 
But  atill  as  aoon  as  snnahine  gleamed. 
And  hope  and  gladneaa  on  her  beamed. 
And  those  who  fled  in  boor  of  pain. 
The  fawning  throng,  returned  again, 
She  would  not  heed  that  conatant  eye^ 
But  like  the  world,  would  pass  it  by. 

Oh  maidens  fair  ?  when  will  ye  learn 
How  worthless  oft  are  glittering  things? 
When  will  ye  pause  awhile  and  turn. 
And  leave  the  gleam  the  meteor  flings 
Fur  a  less  dazzling,  constant  ray. 
Thai  will  not  fade  so  soon  awayT 
By  the  dream  of  Beauty's  spell. 
By  the  woe  1  may  not  tell, 


By  the  secret  sorrows  known 

Only  to  His  ear  alone 

In  yon  heaven's  starry  cope, 

By  the  silent  death  of  hope, 

By  the  young  cheek's  faded  bloom. 

By  the  darkness  of  the  tomb, 

Trust  not,  trust  not  glittering  things  I 

Ere  the  soul  around  them  dings. 

Look  beneath  the  surface  fair 

If  true  gold  be  hidden  there  ! 

Now  torn  we  again  to  the  maiden  fair 

Who  roved  in  the  olden  time. 
Amid  the  beauties  rich  and  rare 

Of  that  soft  summer  clime, 
And  him  who  pensive  by  her  side, 

Walk'd  sadly,  softly  on. 
Though,  had  he  listened  to  his  pride. 

She  would  have  been  alone. 
Still  on,  o'er  dewy  fielda  they  passed, 

All  bright  with  morning's  gleam, 
Until  they  came  and  stood  at  last 

By  a  dark  and  sullen  stream. 
Onward  It  roli'd  in  its  rapid  course 

With  no  play  of  dancing  waves. 
And  no  music  but  the  murmur  hoarse 

In  its  deep  and  gloomy  cavea. 
And  here  the  maiden  paused  awhile. 
And  turned  to  the  youth  with  a  merry  smile. 
And  said :  "  See'st  thou  this  stream  T 
Mark !  how  it  darkly  rolls  along, 
Amid  these  flelds  of  light  and  song. 

Without  one  sunny  gleam 
Upon  its  cold,  repulsive  face. 
No  dashing  waves  in  sparkling  grace 

Play  on  its  sullen  tide ; 
But  deep  it  ia,  and  cold,  they  say, 
Aa  it  roils  ou  iu  onward  way. 

While  other  waters  glide 
With  light  and  song  and  laughter  gay 
To  the  far-off  glorious  deep  away. 

"  See'st  thou  this  stream  ?    E'en  snch  art  thoo 
Yes,  thott !    Look  !  all  is  bright ; 
For  day,  upon  the  mountain'a  brow. 
Has  oped  the  gates  of  light. 
And  every  thing  that  feels  its  kiss 

Rejoices  in  Its  radiant  beams. 
Except  this  tide,  and,  aa  it  is. 

To  me  thy  spirit  seems. 
Thou  art  the  atream— and  other  men 
The  light,  the  flowerets  foir. 
The  dew,  the  birds  in  yonder  glen — 
Oh  !  all  things  sweet  and  rare. 
But  darkly  rolls  this  dreary  tide 
Cold,  distant,  and  alone ; 
Say  !  what  has  it  to  win  a  bride 
And  clasp  her  for  its  own  ?" 

The  listening  youth  no  answer  gave. 

Bat  stood  and  mused  awhile. 
Till  softly  o'er  his  face  so  grave. 

There  broke  a  pensive  smile. 
<*Then  seek  again,**  he  cried,  "this  8hore» 

To-night,  when  the  moon  is  high. 
Come,  but  this  once,  if  never  more, 

And  hear  my  heart's  reply  ! 
I'll  meet  thee  when  the  heavens  gleam 

With  myriad  spangles  sown— 
I  aip,  I  am  like  the  stern  deep  stream  !** 

And  he  turned  away  alone. 
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PART   SECOND. 

Twas  ere,  and  the  oheek  of  the  West  was  pale ; 

And  the  fairies  began  their  glee; 
And  the  moon's  light  boat  was  launched  to  sail 

On  her  blue  and  boundless  sea  ; 
And  here  and  there  a  glimmering  spark 

Gleamed  on  that  ocean's  breast, 
A  beacon  star  hung  oat  to  mark 

An  island  of  the  blest. 
And  again  the  maiden  lonely  roved 

By  the  banks  of  the  distant  stream, 
And  again  the  voice  that  was  not  beloved 

Dispelled  her  spirit's  dream. 
"•  Queen  of  my  soul,  have  you  come  t"  it  said, 
"  Have  you  cproe  in  your  beauty's  pride, 
A  glance  from  your  bright,  glad  eyes  to  shed 

On  me,  the  sullen  tide  7 
Then  listen,  ere  the  last  adieo 
Fiom  the  heart  that  has  loved  so  long  and  true 

Fatla  softly  on  thine  ear; 
For  never  lady,  never  mora 
Hay  1  tread  again  this  pebbly  shore, 

Then  hear  I  pray  thee,  Hear ! 
I  have  been  to  the  depths  of  this  cold,  deep  stream, 

Hy  feet  have  its  deep  oose  pressed. 
And  lo  I  in  its  caverna  1  caught  the  gleam 

Of  a  Pbabl  within  its  breast. 
I  struggled,  I  fought  with  the  swelling  waves. 
That  flung  me  ba^k  from  their  golden  caves. 

But  1  would  have  entrance  there. 
For  I  saw  the  gem  on  ita  aecret  shrine, 
And  I  knew  if  [  battled  it  must  be  mine. 

And  thou,  in  thine  ebon  hair, 
Might'st  wear  a  sign  that  this  lonely  stream. 

Deep  in  in  its  breast  has  treasures  rare, 
Though  not  for  the  worldly  eye  they  gleam 
Which  never  may  know  they  alumber  there. 

**  Lady  I've  proved,  and  I  know  its  worth, 

Rich,  rich,  is  the  sullen  tide  ! 
Though  it  sweeps  along  to  the  eyes  of  earth 

In  dark  and  scornful  pride. 
Bnt  well.l  know  where  its  treasares  rest, 

For  its  depths  are  revealed  to  me. 
And  the  Pearl  that  I  won  from  its  inmost  breast, 

I  kneel  to  offer  thee !" 

And  be  laid  in  her  palm,  on  his  bended  knee, 

A  gem,  like  a  gleam  of  light ; 
It  glowed  in  its  beauty  tremblingly 

Like  a  beam  from  the  lamp  of  night. 
Twas  soft  as  the  look  when  woman's  eye 

Is  nised  from  things  below ; 
Pure  as  the  tear  which  gives  reply 

When  her  heart  is  touched  with  woe. 

And  the  maiden  fair,  with  the  ebon  hair, 

Gased  on  the  quivering  ray. 
Bat  her  throbbing  breast  the  truth  confessed 

That  her  thougbu  were  far  away. 
Summoning  from  the  chambers  vast 
Of  the  silent,  but  all-recording  Past, 
Memories  of  many  a  gentle  deed, 
And  tender  care  in  the  hour  of  need. 
And  the  changeless  love  of  neglected  yean  ;~- 
And  the  gem  was  dewed  with  her  gushing  teare. 

She  gazed  in  the  depths  of  his  earnest  eyes,— 

Clear  as  the  blue  of  the  summer  skies,— 
And  she  saw  the  Pearls  of  his  spirit  hid 

Deep  in  his  inmost  heart. 


Now  as  he  sofMy  rose  unhid. 

And  turned  him  tQ  depart. 
She  saw  that  he  waa  like  the  rolling  atream — 

Rich,  rich  in  gems  of  worth. 
Though  hidden  deep  they  might  never  gleam 

For  the  careleas  eyes  of  earth. 
And  these  she  felt  she  had  flung  away 
For  the  tinsel  glitter,  the  sparkle  gay, 

Though  in  their  living  shrine. 
Lit  by  her  smile,  they  would  sund  revealed. 

As  in  a  gloomy  mine 
The  treasures  that  were  all  concealed 

Gleam  where  the  torebes  shine.' 

She  spoke,  and  her  glowing  cheek  was  wet 

'Neath  the  veil  of  its  floating  curls, 
"  Ah !  go  not  now !— can  1  forget 

That  the  lonely  stream  has  Pearls  t" 
And  she  silent  gave,  and  he  trembling  pressed 

Her  hand  as  the  lily  fair. 
While  she  laid  the  Pearl  on  her  throbbing  breast 

And  let  it  linger  there ! 


Ho  I  maiden  with  the  ruddy  cheek* 

Bright  maiden  with  the  merry  glance. 
Come,  it  ia  time  the  throng  to  seek, 

To  join  the  festive  dance. 
Ha !  lingerest  thoa  to  think  awhile 

Upon  my  foolish  lay. 
Oh  come,  I  only  craved  a  smile, 

Come,  loiterer,  come  away. 
But  if  thou  wilt  retain  a  part. 

Remember,  maiden  fair. 
There's  many  a  Pearl  in  the  stSU  deep  kmri. 

If  we  would  but  seek  them  thbkb  ! 
BaUimore,  Jum,  1649. 


RICHARD  SAVAGE. 

BT   H.   T.   TUCKX&MAir.. 

The  dbtincdon  of  ciyilized  society  is  that  hu- 
man life  is  systematic,  and  the  natural  effect 
of  those  circumstances  which,  In  any  degree, 
except  an  individual  from  its  usual  routine  and 
responsibilities,  is  to  induce  the  impulsive  action 
and  precarious  expedients  that  belong  to  wild 
races.  In  the  worid  of  opinion  and  habit  wo 
occasionally  see  those  who,  goaded  by  misfor- 
tune or  inspired  by  an  adventurous  temper,  break 
away  from  the  restraint  which  custom  ordains 
and  by  hardihood  in  action  or  extravagance  of 
sentimeAt,  practically  isolate  themselves  firom 
nearly  all  the  social  obligations  acknowledged  by 
mankind.  Indeed  every  human  pursuit  may  be 
said  to  have  its  respectable  and  its  vagabond  fol- 
lowers. In  trade  these  extremes  are  obvious  In 
the  merchant  and  the  pedlar; — in  the  church,  we 
have  the  bishop  and  the  field-preacher;  and  in 
literature,  the  author  who  devotes  the  leisure  that 
intervenes  between  the  care  of  his  estates  and 
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the  engagements  of '  fashionable  society,  to  a 
review,  a  poem  or  a  history,  and  the  man  about 
town  who  lives  by  his  wits  and  whose  dinner  is 
contingent  upon  a  happy  epigram  or  a  success- 
ful farce.  Even  when  fortune  and  rank  obtain, 
natures  imbued  with  a  vagrant  or  adventurous 
spirit  will  cut  loose  from  social  bondage  through 
mere  waywardness  or  courage,  as  if  there  were 
gipsey  blood  in  their  veins,  or  the  instinct  of  hero- 
ism or  discovery  in  their  hearts.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  misanthropy  made  Byron  a  pilgrim,  that 
of  reform  drove  Shelley  into  exile  and  that  of 
sentiment  won  Rousseau  to  a  picturesque  hermi- 
tage. How  much  of  human  conduct  depends 
upon  the  source  whence  is  derived  the  inspira- 
tion or  the  sanction  of  existence!  Family  pride 
leads  to  a  constant  reference  to  the  standard  of 
external  honor ;  the  desire  of  wealth  to  a  keen 
adaptation  of  all  occasions  to  interest ;  while  the 
consciousness  of  having  nothing  beyond  personal 
resources  to  look  to  for  advancement  or  happi- 
ness, breeds  in  earnest  minds,  an  independence 
of  mood  almost  defiant.  To  this  we  attribute, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  recklessness  of  Savage. 
Every  circumstance  of  his  life  tended  to  encour- 
age self-will.  He  found  neither  in  his  birth,  his 
fortunes  nor  the  incidents  of  his  daily  experience, 
any  vantage  ground  for  confidence.  Fate  seem- 
ed to  ordain  between  him  and  society  a  perpet- 
ual enmity.  Hence  his  dauntless  egotism ;  driven 
from  the  outworks  of  life,  he  fortified  the  citadel. 
Sure  of  no  palladium  but  his  genius,  he  held  it 
up  as  a  shield  against  the  arrows  of  scorn  or 
thrust  it  forth  as  an  authentic  emblem  of  his 
right  to  demand  from  others  the  satisfaction  of 
his  wants.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance,  if  we 
except  Benvenuto  Cellini,  of  more  ferocious 
self-reliance,  or  rather,  pertinacity  in  levying  tri- 
bute. In  his  career  we  realize  that  the  essen- 
tia! traits  of  civilized  and  barbarian  life  may  as- 
•inulate ;  that  refined  mental  aptitude  may  co- 
exist with  extreme  personal  degradation ;  and 
that  the  support  of  existence  is  often  as  preca- 
rious and  the  habits  of  life  as  vagrant  in  a  chris- 
tian metropolis,  as  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America,  or  the  wild  hordes  of  the  East. 

The  genuine  literary  adventurer  is,  indeed,  a 
kind  of  social  Ishraaelite,  pitching  the  tent  of 
his  convenience  as  necessity  or  whim  suggests. 
It  is  hb  peculiar  destiny  to  **  take  no  note  of 
time,"  for  he  fails  into  any  incidental  scheme  of 
fesiivity  at  morning,  noon  or  night,  joins  any 
band  of  roysterers  he  may  encounter,  takes  part 
in  the  street-corner  discussions  of  any  casual 
knot  of  politicians,  and  is  always  ready  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  the  club,  a  private  domicile,  or  a 
^oflfee-house  with  the  first  chance  acquaintance 
he  meets.  He  hangs  loose  npon  the  skirts  of 
society.   If  the  immediate  is  agreeable,  he  scorns 


change,  and  hence  will  prolong  his  social  visiii 
to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  those  ^vho  keep  reg- 
ular boun.   Where  he  breakfasts,  dines  or  sleep 
is  problematical  in  the  morning.     As  the  itine- 
rant musician  goes  forth  to  win  eDtertainment 
by  his  dulcet  notes,  the  vagabond  man  of  geDioi 
trusts  to  his  fund  of  clever  stories,   bis  aptitude 
as  a  diner-out,  his  facility  at  pen-crafk,  or  hit 
literary  reputation  to  win  upon  the  sympathies 
of  some  humane  auditor,  or  chain  the  attention 
of  the  inquisitive,  and  thus  provide  for  the  claims 
of  physical  necessity.    His  appeal  is  threefold^ 
to  the  benevolent  the  curious  and  the  vain ;  and 
in  a  large  city,  with  the  entree  of  a  few  circles 
and  places  of  resort,  it  will  be,  indeed,  a  strange 
hazard  that  deprives  him  wholly  of  these  long- 
tried  expedients.     His  agreeability   makes  him 
friends  which  his  indiscretions  at  length  wetuj; 
but  as  he  generally  prefers  to  do  all  the  talking 
himself,  he  gradually  ceases  to  be  fastidtous,  and 
when  he  cannot  fraternize  with  a  scholar  or  a 
gentleman,  contents  himself  with  inferior  socie- 
ty.    The  consciousness  of  superior  gifts  and  sin- 
gular misfortunes,  soon  blunts  that  delicacy  which 
shrinks  from  obligation.     He  receives  a  fovor 
with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom  consideration  is 
a  birthright.     He  is,  as  Landor  says  of  woman, 
more  sensitive  than   grateful;    borrowa  money 
and  books  without  a  thought  of  returning  them, 
and,  although  the  most  dependent  of  beiugs,  in- 
stantly resents  the  slightest  approach  to  dictation 
as  a  personal  insult.     He  is  emphatically  what 
Shakespeare  denominates  a  "  landless  resolute"; 
considers  prudence  too  mean  a  virtue  for  bim  to 
to  adopt  and  industry  a  habit  unworthy  of  his 
spirit.     His  wits  are  his  capital,  which  he  invests, 
day  by  day, — now  and  then,  perhaps,  embarking 
them  in  a  more  deliberate  venture,  by  way  of 
polishing  his  tarnished  escutcheon.    Equally  ex- 
empt from  the  laws  of  sentiment  as  those  of 
economy,  he  makes  unconscionable  drafts  upon 
the  approbativeness  and  the  malignity  of  others, 
by  inditing  panegyricks  and  lampoons.    A  Aub- 
scription,  a  dedication,  or  a  satire  by  awakening 
the  generosity,  the  pride  or  the  fear  of  the  world, 
alternately  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment; while  the  utter  loss  of  self-respect  is  pre- 
vented by  some  occasional  efibrt  in  a  nobler 
vein,  or  complacent  memories  of  past  renown. 
Custom  renders  bira  at  home  everywhere;  ad- 
dress repudiates  individual  rights;  and  a  kind  of 
happy  boldness  annihilates,  by  a  stroke  of  hu- 
mor or  a  phrase  of  geniality,  the  barriers  of 
artificial  reserve.     He  is  the  modem  knigbt-er- 
rant — prompt  to  challenge  recognition,  and,  with 
gallant  bearing,  win  the  guerdon  for  which  he 
aspires,  whether  it  be  the  smile  of  beautf*  the 
companionship  of  rank,  or  the  privileges  that 
wealth  dispenses.    Experience  in  shifts  and  a 
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sanguine  temper  united  to  capacity  for  reflec- 
tion render  him  withal  a  philosopher;  so  that, 
although  keenly  alive  to  present  enjoyment,  he 
can  suffer  with  fortitude,  and  heroically  sport 
with  deprivation.  He  is  vividly  conscious  of 
what  Madame  de  StaSl  declares  is  one  great 
aeeret  of  delight — its  fragility.  His  existence  is 
aingularly  detached  from  routine,  and,  like  a  bird 
or  a  butterfly,  he  soars  or  alights,  as  caprice  sug- 
gests,— a  chartered  adventurer  to  whom  has 
been  presented  the  freedom  of  nature.  Leisure 
gives  scope  to  his  observation ;  need  quickens 
his  perception ;  and  the  very  uncertainty  of  sub- 
Bistence  adds  infinitely  to  the  relish  of  each  grat- 
ification. A  voluntary  outlaw,  he  claims  ransom 
from  those  his  talents  have  made  captive ;  re- 
garding himself  as  a  public  benefactor,  he  deems 
society  obligated  to  take  care  of  him ;  prodigal 
in  his  mental  riches,  he  despises  those  who  are 
pat>»imonious  either  of  their  time  or  their  hos- 
pitality, and  sincere  in  his  admiration,  and  per- 
haps in  his  advocacy,  of  all  that  is  magnanimous 
and  beautiful,  he  learns  to  regard  material  ad- 
vantage as  his  just  inheritance,  which  directly  to 
seek,  would  obscure  the  heraldry  bestowed  by 
his  genius  and  sanctioned  by  misfortune. 

It  is  peculiar  to  this  class  of  men  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  diverse  attractions  of  talents  and 
character.  Their  egotism  prevents  an  habitual 
recoguition  of  the  important  fact  that  the  enter- 
tainment afforded  by  conversational  abilities  and 
personal  sympathy  are  two  very  distinct  things. 
Because  their  talk  is  listened  to  with  avidity, 
their  wit  productive  of  laughter,  and  their  repu- 
tation of  deference,  tbey  deduce  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  individually  and  for  themselves 
an  interest  is  awakened;  whereas,  in  most  cases, 
the  charm  is  purely  objective.  By  men  of  the 
world,  genius  of  a  literary  kind  is  regarded  in 
the  same  light  as  dramatic,  artistic  and  juggling 
cleverness — the  result  is  not  associated  with  the 
person;  it  is  the  pastime,  not  the  man  that  wins. 
A  conviction  so  wounding  to  self-love  is  not  ea- 
sily adopted ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  deluded  victims  of  social  applause  continue, 
in  spite  of  mortifyiug  experience,  to  look  for  a 
degree  of  consideration,  and  demand  a  sympa- 
thy which  it  is  absurd  to  expect  from  any  but 
the  very  liberal  and  the  naturally  kind,  who  con- 
fessedly form  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  gen- 
eral society.  Yet  in  actors,  authors  and  artists 
who  possess  great  self-esteem,  this  error  is  the 
rock  upon  which  the  barque  of  hope  invariably 
splits.  There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  inevitable 
blindness  in  this  regard.  Slowly  and  by  long 
degrees,  comes  home  the  feeling  that  it  is  what 
the  man  of  genius  does,  not  what  he  is,  that  ex- 
cites admiration.  When  the  pageant  of  an  hour 
fades,' what  cara  the  narrow-miAded  and  the  sel- 


fish for  those  who  have  ministered  to  their  plea- 
sure ?  Only  enthusiasm  lingers  and  pays  trib- 
ute; only  gratitude  is  sensible  of  an  obligation 
incurred ;  reverence  alone  dreams  of  any  return, 
and  conscientiousness  is  the  sole  monitor  that 
pays  the  debt. 

The  incidents  of  his  life  rather  than  the  crea- 
tions of  his  genius  have  preserved  the  fame  of 
Savage.  His  poems  are  his  only  writings  now 
recognized,  and  we  find  them  regularly  included 
in  editions  of  the  British  anthology ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, but  here  and  there,  scattered  through  along 
array  of  heroics,  that  we  can  detect  either  origi- 
nality or  raciness.  Like  his  life  these  effusions 
are  crude  and  unsustained ;  they  lack  finish,  com- 
pleteness and  unity.  Deformed  by  coarseness 
and  sometimes  by  obscurity,  they  often  repel 
xtaste ;  and  their  frequent  want  of  clear  and  uni- 
form design  induces  weariness.  Their  most 
genuine  interest  is  personal ;  we  nafurally  asso- 
ciate them  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  author, 
and  the  special  references  are  not  without  a  pa- 
thetic zest.  The  **  Progress  of  a  Divine"  and 
''The  Bastard,"  although  redeemed  by  wit  and 
cleverness,  are  too  grossly  indelicate  for  general 
perusal.  The  bitterness  of  the  one  and  the  con- 
fident hilarity  with  which  the  other  begins,  are 
very  characteristic  of  Savage.  It  is  evident 
that  he  possessed,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  what 
the  phrenologists  call  the  organ  of  wonder,  and 
metaphysical  writers  a  sense  of  the  sublime.  Iki 
his  descriptions  of  nature  and  life,  we  perceive 
the  inspiration  of  a  reflective  ideality.  His 
couplets  occasionally  glow  with  vital  animation, 
and  his  choice  of  epithets  is  often  felicitous. 
Vigor,  fluency  and  expressiveness,  at  times  indi- 
cate that  there  was  an  original  vein  in  his  na- 
ture, though  too  carelessly  worked  to  produce  a 
great  and  consistent  result.  **  The  Wanderer" 
is  the  poem  upon  which  he  evidently  bestowed 
the  greatest  care.  It  may  be  regarded  as  his 
own  epitaph  written  by  himself  and  embodying 
the  dark  phases  of  his  career,  the  most  vivid  of 
his  sensations,  and  the  beauty  of  his  moral  sen- 
timents, combined  with  the  waot  of  system,  the 
self-esteem,  recklessness  and  courage  which  al- 
ternated in  his  feelings  and  conduct. 

The  following  passages  evidently  allude  to 
actual  experience : 

U  chMDce  a  gnilf  T  that  my  disiuitroQs  heart 
For  loischirf  never  meant,  should  ever  smart? 
Can  self-Hefence  be  sin  ?    Ah,  pleiid  no  more  ! 
'    What  though  no  purposed  malice  slain  thee  o*er! 
Had  heaven  befriended  ihjr  anbappf  aide. 
Thou  hadsH  not  been  provoked  or  ihoa  hiid'at  died. 
•  •  •  * 


-No  mother's  care 


Shielded  my  infant  innoeenee  with  prayer; 
No  father's  gaardiaa  band  ny  youth  maioiaiaed. 
Called  forth  my  ▼irtaes  or  Cnm  vice  restraint. 
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He  learned  the  proeess  of  glaas-maDufactu- 
ring,  by  sleeping  during  winter  nights,  when  a 
▼agrant,  near^e  Tumaees : 

Yon  limelem  Muidi,  lo<Me  driring  with  Um  wind, 
In  fature  cauldrons  UMfuI  textures  find. 
Till  on  the  furnace  thrown,  the  glowing  mata 
Brightens  and  brightening,  hardena  into  glass. 

The  homeliness  of  such  lines  is  like  Crabbe, 
yet  his  capacity  for  more  polished  versification  is 
shown  in  his  sUusion  to  Pope,  as  polished  and 
emphatic  as  that  of  the  master  rhymer  himself : 

Though  gay  as  mirth,  as  curious  thought  sedate* 
As  elegance  polite,  as  powV  elate. 
Profound  as  reason  and  as  justice  clear, 
Soft  as  compassion  and  as  truth  severe  ; 
As  bounty  copious,  as  persuasion  sweet, 
Like  nature  various  and  like  art  oompleto. 
So  firm  her  morals,  so  sublime  her  views, 
His  life  is  almost  equalled  by  his  muse. 

In  metaphor,  also.  Savage  is  effective.  Thus 
he  compares  the  '*  steamy  currents'*  at  morning 
twilight,  to  **  veins  blue  winding  on  a  fair  one's 
arm,"  and  of  a  river  hidden  in  umbrage,  ob- 
serves 

Yet,  at  one  point,  winds  out  in  silver  state, 
JUkt  virttu  from  a  labyrmtk  of/aU, 

He  calls  shells  "  tinctured  rivals  of  the  show- 
ery bow,**, and,  describing  a  vast  prospect,  says 

The  herds  seem  insects  in  the  distant  glades 
And  men  diminished  aa,  at  noon,  their  ahadea. 

His  adjectives  are  sometimes  very  graphic, 
however  inelegant ;  he  speaks  of  warming  him- 
self at  **  chippy  fires'*  and  detailing  a  repast,  in- 
forms us 

That  o*er  a  homely  board  a  napkin*s  spread. 
Crown 'd  with  a  hetgi^y  canister  of  bread. 

The  gleams  of  high  sentiment  that,  like  flashes 
of  heat-lightning  from  a  dense  cloud,  emanate 
from  Savage,  are  refreshing,  and  justify  his  bi- 
ographer*s  tribute  to  his  better  nature.  Self-in- 
dulgent as  he  was,  he  declares  that 

Reason's  glory  is  to  quell  desire. 

Although  he  obviously  is  in  his  element  when 

In  gay  converse  glides  the  festive  hour, 

he  yet  recognises  a  providence  in  affliction  ;-— 

Why  should  I  then  of  private  loss  complain. 
Of  loss  that  proves,  percbance,  a  brother's  gainT 
The  wind  that  binds  one  barque  within  ibe  bay 
May  wufl  a  richer  freight  its  wished^for  way. 
Man's  bliss  is  like  his  knowledge,  but  surmised, 
One  ignorance,  the  other  pain  disguised. 
When  seeking  joy,  we  seldom  sorrow  miss. 
And  often  misery  points  the  path  to  bliss. 


Know,  then,  if  ilU  oblige  thee  lo  retire 


The  following  random  extracts  betray  a  vivid 
consciousness  of  his  own  fate  and  tendencies  : 

False  pride !  what  vices  on  our  condoet  steal 
From  the  world's  eye  one  frailty  to  conceal ! 
Ye  cruel  mothen !  soft !  those  woida  coaunaad ! 
So  near  ahall  cruelty  and  mother  atand  T 
Can  the  dove's  bosom  snaky  venom  draw  f 
Can  her  foot  sharpen  like  the  vulture's  clawT 
•  •  •  • 

Loos'd  to  the  world's  wide  range,  enjoined  no  aim. 
Prescribed  no  duty  and  assigned  no  name. 
Nature's  unbounded  son,  he  stands  alone. 
His  heart  nnbiaased  and  his  mind  hie  owa. 

•  •  •  • 

From  ties  materaal,  moral  and  divine, 

Discharg'd  my  gasping  soul ;  pushed  me  from  shore. 

And  launched  me  into  life  without  an  oar. 

•  •  •  • 

Born  to  himself,  by  no  profession  led. 

In  freedom  fostered,  and  by  fortune  fed, 

Nor  guides,  nor  rules,  his  sovereign  choice  control, 

His  body  independent  as  his  soul. 

•  •  •  • 

Inly  secure,  Uunigh  coiudoua  toon  qf  iU, 
Nor  fet^fftl  by  wisdom  hmo  to  bakmeo  miU, 
Raably  deceived,  1  aaw  no  pita  ta  ahon, 
But  tkmight  to  pwrpoae  and  to  act  won  omo* 

That  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  prominent 
claim  of  Savage  to  represent  the  literary  adven- 
turer, a  glance  at  the  account  of  him  by  John- 
son— (the  most  remarkable  and  original  of  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets)  — will,  at  once,  evidence.  We 
are  there  told  that  when  a  guest,  he  "  could  nei- 
ther be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed  at  night  or  rise 
by  day;*'  that  **he  considered  himself  discharg- 
ed by  the  first  quarrel,  from  all  ties  of  honor  and 
gratitude ;"  that  **  when  he  loved  a  man,  he  sup- 
pressed all  his  faidtSi  and  when  he  had  been  of- 
fended by  him,  suppressed  all  his  virtues ;" — 
"  always  asked  favors  without  the  least  submis- 
sion or  apparent  consciousness  of  dependence  ;*' 
*'  purchased  the  luxury  of  a  night  by  the  anguish 
of  cold  and  hunger  for  a  week  ;*'  ^  though  he 
scarcely  ever  found  a  stranger  whom  he  did  not 
leave  a  friend,  he  had  not  often  a  friend  long, 
without  obliging  him. to  become  a  stranger;'* 
and  that  "  the  reigning  error  of  his  life  was  that 
he  mistook  the  hve  for  the  practice  of  virtue." 

We  could  easily  multiply  well  authenticated  in- 
stances of  the  foibles  and  the  inconsiderateness, 
the  casual  triumphs  and  low  expedients  that 
doomed  him  to  vibrate  '*  between  beggary  and 
extravagance."  To  indicate  the  relative  value 
he  attached  to  his  inward  resources  and  his  out- 
ward obligations,  a  few  anecdotes  will  suffice. 
While  an  inmate  of  Lord  Tyrconnel's  family  he 
sold  several  books  which  his  host  had  presented 
him  with  his  lordship's  arms  stamped  npon  them ; 
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mud,  at  the  same  time,  betrayed  the  mostfastidi- 
OQa  and  even  **  supentitioiis  regard  to  the  cor- 
rectioa^of  his  proof-Bheets."  While  on  the  most 
intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  Dennis,  he  wrote 
an  epigram  against  him ;  and  when  his  friends, 
their  patience  quite  exhausted,  contributed  to 
■ecnre  him  a  permanent  retreat  in  the  country, 
he  indulged  in  the  most  illusive  dreams  of  rural 
felicity,  and  before  he  was  half-way  on  the  road 
to  Wales,  sent  back  to  London  for  new  supplies, 
which  he  soon  expended  among  pleasant  com- 
panions in  Bristol,  whose  never  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  his  social  qualities  induced  a  versified 
cemparison  of  their  merits  with  those  of  his 
London  protectoro,  by  no  means  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter,  notwithstanding  his  recent  ob- 
ligations. The  reverse  of  Dominie  Sampson, 
he  was  veiy  scornful  at  the  idea  of  new  habili- 
ments being  funushed  him  without  the  interven- 
tion of  his  own  taste  and  authority.  The  mor- 
tification of  illegitimacy  was  solaced  by  that  of 
noble  blood  and  the  advantages  he  traced  to 
*^  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature."  Scenes  of  profli- 
gacy, social  ostracism,  and  a  criminal  trial  ut- 
teriy  failed  in  undermining  a  "  steady  confidence 
in  his  own  capacity ;"  while  he  only  regarded 
poverty  as  an  evil  from  the  contempt  it  is  apt  to 
engender ;  and  he  always  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  resenting  neglect  *'  without  attempting  to 
force  himself  into  regard."  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  traits  developed  under  extraordinary  vi- 
cissitudes, completely  illustrate  the  spirit  of  lite- 
rary adventure,  and  the  perversiQr  of  unregulated 
talent. 

Yet  this  dark  biographical  picture,  gloomy  as 
one  of  Spagnoletto's  martyrdoms,  is  not  with- 
out mellow  tints,  nor  its  hard  outlines  unrelieved 
by  touches  of  humanity.  Upon  his  first  discove- 
ry of  a  mother's  name  and  existence,  revealed  to 
him  by  several  documents  found  among  the  ef- 
fects of  his  deceased  nurse,  the  heart  of  Savage 
awakened  to  all  the  latent  tenderness  inspired  by 
a  new-born  affection.  It  was  his  habit,  long  after 
the  determined  repulse  of  his  unnatural  parent 
had  quenched  the  hope  of  recognition,  to  walk 
to  and  fro  before  her  house,  in  the  twilight,  am- 
ply compensated  if,  through  his  tears,  he  could 
obtain  but  a  glimpse  of  her  robe  as  she  passed 
near  the  window,  or  see  the  gleam  of  a  candle 
in  her  chamber.  At  the  period  of  his  greatest 
want  and  highest  mental  activity,  he  composed 
while  perambulating  a  verdant  square,  or  retired 
mall,  and  then  entered  a  shop,  asked  for  a  scrap 
of  paper,  and  noted  down  his  conceptions.  In 
this  manner  he  is  said  to  have  written  an  entire 
tragedy ;  and  certainly  few  instances  of  resolute 
authorship  in  the  grasp  of  poverty,  can  equal  its 
touching  fortitude.  His  speech  to  the  court 
when  arraigned  for  sentence  after  being  convict- 


ed of  homicide,  is  said  to  have  been  manly  and 
eloquent,  and  certainly  won  for  him  great  sym- 
pathy and  respect.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  his  character  that  inspired  esteem  as 
well  as  in  his  fortunes  to  kindle  compassion^ 
from  the  interest  so  frequently  excited  and  pa- 
tiently manifested  in  his  behalf  by  individuaia 
widely  separated  in  position  and  opinions.  In 
some  instances,  too,  the  independence  of  his  na- 
ture exhibited  itself  in  a  noble  manner.  Tlie 
spirited  letter  which  he  addressed  to  a  firiend 
fri>m  the  prison  at  Bristol,  where  he  wa^  incar- 
cerated for  debt,  and  so  drearily  terminated  his 
eventful  career,  is  a  fine  example  of  self-respect 
and  elevation  of  sentiment.  Hunt  justly  re- 
marks, in  his  notice  of  the  once  celebrated  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  that  her  annuity  to  Savage  gave  pos- 
terity a  liking  for  her ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  assures 
us  that  the  subject  of  his  remarkable  memoir, 
when  banished  from  London,  parted  from  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Indeed  the  phases  of  character  and  the  acmal 
experiences  of  Savage,  if  analysed  and  dramati- 
cally unfolded  by  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  de- 
lineator, would  afford  a  most  fruitful  theme. 
Imagine  it  handled  by  Dickens,  in  his  best  vein; 
we  should  have  night-wanderings  as  forlorn  as 
those  of  little  Nell  and  her  grandfrither,  a  trial 
scene  more  effective  than  that  of  Bamaby  Rudge, 
jollities  eclipsing  those  of  Dick  Swiveller.  and 
reveries  more  grandly  pathetic  than  the  death- 
bed musings  of  Paul  Dombey.  For  accessmies 
his  acknowledged  relation  to  the  nobility  and  his 
intimate  association  with  the  men  of  talent  of 
the  day  would  furnish  ample  scope,  for  so  noto- 
rious was  his  story  at  thfi*  time,  that  Macaulay, 
in  his  History  of  England,  says  that  Eari  Rivers 
is  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  bu  illegiti- 
mate son;  and  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield, 
brasen  as  was  her  temper,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Bath  to  escape  the  observation  of  fashion- 
able crowds  induced  by  the  satirical  poem  of  Sav- 
age called  The  Bastard. 

Prompted  by  that  love  of  excitement  which 
becomes  the  ruling  impulse  of  the  improvident 
and  forlorn^  Savage  went  forth  one  night,  from 
his  obscure  lodgings  in  search  of  profitable  medi- 
tation, a  boon  companion,  or  a  lucky  adventure* 
There  was  in  his  elongated  and  rough  lace  a 
sad  expression  that  indicated  habitual  melan- 
choly— not  the  resigned  air  of  meek  endurance, 
nor  the  gravity  of  stem  fortitude ;  but  that  dark, 
brooding  pensiveness  which  accompanies  undis- 
ciplined passions  and  a  desolate  ex istence.  There 
was,  however,  a  redeeming  dignity  in  his  mea- 
sured gait  and  an  unsteady  accent  in  his  voice 
as  he  soliloquised,  that  would  have  **  challenged 
pity"  in  a  sensitive  observer.  He  entered  atav- 
em---an  accustomed  haunt,  where  conviviality 
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hftd  often  beguiled  him  of  **  the  thing  he  wne."  the  gaoler.    The  records  of  hnman 


The  sight  of  one  or  two  familiar  faces,  and 
the  anticipation  of  a  jolly  evening  changed,  at 
once,  the  mood  of  the  homeless  wit.  That 
coarse  eiterior  suddenly  wore  a  milder  aspect ; 
that  solemn  air  gave  way  to  abandon ;  and,  all 
at  once,  he  looked  like  a  man  ready  to  **  flit  the 
time  lightly"  and  **  rouse  the  night-owl  with  a 
catch."  It  was  though tfulness  eclipsed  by  good 
fellowship, — Hamlet  transformed  into  Sir  Toby 
Belch.  The  carousal  brought  on  the  hour  of 
feverish  re- action,  and  the  party,  at  length,  sal- 
lied out  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  vent  their 
superfluous  merriment.  Attracted  by  a  light 
that  gleamed  from  another  house  of  entertain- 
ment, they  entered,  and  unceremoniously  dis- 
turbed a  group  already  in  possession.  High 
words  arose,  swords  were  unsheathed,  and  when 
the  morning  dawned.  Savage  found  himself  a 
prisoner  awaiting  trial  for  murder.  At  tbb  cri- 
sis of  his  fate,  with  the  ban  of  the  law  impend- 
ing, amid  the  solitude  of  captivity — bow  must 
the  events  of  his  life  have  passed,  in  gloomy 
succession,  before  bis  mind,  and  what  desperate 
emotion  the  retrospect  engendered  !  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  more  contradictory  and  pa- 
thetic story  invented  by  fiction.  The  illegitimate 
offspring  of  a  Countess  and  an  Earl,  brought  up 
by  a  hireling*  taken  from  St.  Albans  grammar- 
school,  in  boyhood,  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker ;  cut  off,  by  an  infamous  falsehood,  from  the 
inheritance  assigned  him  by  his  father  ;•— acci- 
dentally discovering  his  birth  only  to  become  the 
object  of  relentless  maternal  persecution ;  with 
the  loss  of  his  nurse,  cast  adrift  upon  the  worid 
and  forced  into  authorship  to  escape  starvation, 
and  now  only  with  the  prospect  of  an  ignomin- 
ious death  incurred  in  a  tavern  brawl — ^what  in- 
centives his  memory  could  furnish  to  remorse 
and  despair !  His  whole  eiperience  was  anoma- 
lous. Of  noble  origin,  yet  the  frequent  associ- 
ate of  felons  and  paupers,  with  a  mother  for  his 
most  bitter  enemy,  and  the  slayer  of  one  who 
never  offended  him ;  long  accustomed  to  luxury, 
yet  finding  his  best  comfort  in  a  gaol ;  conscious 
^  superior  abilities,  yet  habitnated  to  degrading 
expedients ;  his  written  life  touching  the  heans 
•f  thousands,  while  his  actual  condition  annoyed 
more  often  than  it  interested;  the  guest  of  a 
wealthy  lord,  the  confidant  of  men  of  genius, 
the  intimate  of  Wilkes  and  Steele,  and  the  cy- 
nosure of  many  select  circles  in  London  and 
Bristol,  he  sometimes  famished  for  want  of  nour- 
ishment and  **  slept  on  bulks  in  summer  and  in 
glass-houses  in  the  winter.**  From  the  king  he 
received  a  pardon  after  being  condemned  to  the 
gallows,  and  irom  a  fashionable  actress  a  pen- 
sion ;  the  queen's  volunteer-laureate,  he  died  in 
a  prison  cell  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 


have  few  more  painful  episodes;  the  plots  of 
few  tragedies  boast  more  pathetic  material ;  and 
the  legacies  of  genius,  to  those  who  explore  them 
to  analyse  character  and  trace  the  influence  of 
experience  upon  mental  development,  rarely 
offer  the  adventurous  and  melancholy  interest 
that  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Richard  Sav- 
age. He  is  the  type  of  reckless  talent,  the  ideal 
of  a  literary  vagabond,  the  synonym  for  an  un- 
fortunate wit.  In  his  history  the  adventures  of 
hack-writers  reach  their  acme;  and  his  coneci- 
ousness  embraced  the  vital  elements  of  dramatie 
experience-^the  tntemal  light  of  fancy  and  re* 
flection,  and  the  external  shade  of  appalling  fact. 
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A  HORNING  DREAM. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  LADY. 

Ob !  I've  passed  a  miserable  mg\ktJ"-'Riehard  III. 

J  never  knew  the  lasy  hours. 
Depart  at  such  •  limping  paoe, 
Late,  they  were  crowned  wiih  Pleasnre*s  fiowen. 
And  something,  sotnethin|{  owned  of  grace- 
But  now  it  seems,  npon  my  word, 
As  if  the  motley,  rheeriess  hand, 
Thinking  their  usual  course  aiieuid. 
Had  vowed  a  solemn  vow — to  stand. 

Two  weary  months  have  slowly  past— • 
(In  sooth  rd  almost  swear  it  ten,) 
8inc«  I  gased  on  thy  dart  eyes  last, 
And  pmyed  that  we  would  meet  again — 
Was  it  a  dream  T    1  though:  the  light 
That  danced  within  tboHS  orlis  divine, 
For  one  brief  moment  grew  less  bright. 
And  softened  *neath  the  glance  of  mine. 

I  mingle  with  the  unthinking  throng. 
That  tiow  at  Fashion's  glittering  shrine, 
1  join  the  dance,  and  list  the  song. 
But  ah  !  its  notes  are  not  like  thi'ne ; 
Fair  faces  beam  'neath  many  •  tress, 
And  graceful  forms,  like  dreams  flask  bfp 
Ye  Gods!  to  worship  loveliness, 
Like  this,  were  scarce  idolatry. 

The  blaze  of  chandeliers  and  eyes. 
Da  siting  as  gas-light~or  a  star. 
Voices  of  silvery  tone  that  rise, 
Like  music  echoing  from  afar— 
The  laughing  lip,  the  enchanting  smile. 
The  grace,  the  buoyancy,  the  mirth — 
Pray  are  we  borne  to  Plato's  isle?*' 
Ah !  Madam,  tell  me,  where's  the  earth  ? 


*  Among  the  many  golden  fancies  of  the  visionary  Phi- 
losopher of  Greece,  none  is  more  beautiful,  or  attractive, 
than  his  divam  of  the  **  blessed  Islands,"  whose  inkaU- 
tants  were  eT«r  in  posaetsfoa  of  a  pore  and  aainiamipisd 
feiiciiy. 
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Alas !  alas  !  the  lamps  grow  dia^ 
And  Beauty's  cheek  is  paling  too — 
My  new  black  hat  has  1o«t  its  rim — 
My  varnished  boots,  how  tight,  parhleu  ! 
My  partner  leaning  on  my  arm, 
Declares  she's  eaaght  a  shocking  cold. 
Tis  Daylight— 9\i^  has  ceased  to  charm— 
Since  three  o'clock  A.  M.  was  tolled. 

At  last !  the  evening's  work  is  done. 
Now  for  some  hours  of  genuine  bliss. 
1  seek  my  eourh,  just  as  the  sun 
Arises  much  refreshed  from  bis; 
The  morning  breeze  with  perfumed  sigh. 
Like  frolic  sprite  from  Fairy  clime, 
Pursues  its  wanton  gambols  by, 
And  lulls  me  with  its  drowsy  chime. 

I  had  a  dream  :  Methought  I  gased 
Once  more  on  that  night's  pageant  fair — 
Once  more  eyes,  lamps,  and  dresses  blazed, 
And  thou^  belov«>d  one !  wert  there. 
1  sought  thy  side— I  took  thy  hand — 
I  gently  whispered  of  the  love. 
That,  like  a  pure  and  gnlden  band, 
Would  link  oar  soals  below— above. 

I  led  thee  from  the  crowded  hall 
To  a  green  arbor's  s  safe  retreat. 
And  trembling  there,  was  fain  to  fall 
With  protestations  at  thy  feet; 
I  said  [  was  a  being  lone 
With  none  my  hopes  or  griefs  to  share, 
And  if  yoQ  would  but  be  my  own. 
We'd  make^an  interesting  pair. 

I  vowed  yonr  wishes  should  be  mine 

Your  slightest  whim  Vd  not  refuse ; 
I  whispered  of  the- Holy  Shrine, 
And  hinted — we*d  no  time  to  lose. 
Wtkerefore  should  youth's  most  precious  houn 
Thro'  the  dark  glass  all  lonely  run. 
When  two  such  joyous  hearts  as  ouis 
Were  ever  destined  to  be  one. 

My  feelings  I'm  not  used  to  school. 
Much  more  1  vowed,  and  whispered  low— 
In  short,  I  ranted  like  a  fool. 
And — and — I  think  you  told  me  so : 
Your  rosy  lip  was  curled  with  scorn. 
And  haughty  did  your  presence  seem, 
I'd  wish  that  i  had  ne'er  been  bom, 
Were  it  not  all— «  Mvmmg  Drmm  !* 


P.  H.  H. 


Jtdy,  1849. 


•  Morning  Dreams,  says  the  Irish  legend,  always  go  <*6y 


Ah  Old  Epigram.    Clx&ical  Comfort. 

As  the  oorpse  of  the  Vkar  the  Cunu  was  eyeing, 
**  O  grieve  not  so  much,"  said  his  Spouse,  <*for  the  dying," 
•*  Tis  good  the  advice,'*  cried  the  Curate,  "  you're  giving— 
For  I  muse  on  the  dead,  but  I  think  on— the 
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"  Feudalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Such  is  the  titlo  of  an  article  of  fourteen 
pages  in  the  Blackwood  for  June,  1849,  which 
has  entertained  us  as  much  as  any  novelty  of 
the  season.  At  first,  we  were  disposed  to  think 
it  a  sort  of  hoax — an  ironical  joke--designed,  by 
carrying  out  to  an  extreme  of  absurdity  the  con- 
servative toryism  of  that  journal,  to  provoke  a 
little  mirth  at  the  expense  of  honest,  hearty,  (al- 
beit somewhat  prejudiced  and  dogmatical,)  old 
Christopher  North  himself.  But  an  attentive 
reading  has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  is  in  sober  earnest — that  he  is  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  his  project,  (whereof 
more  presently,) — and  entertains  sanguine  hopes 
of  seeing  it  realized.  Of  this  consummation 
we  think  the  probability  not  quite  so  great  as 
that  of  the  Balloon  line  to  California ;  and,  were 
we-to  fix  a  time  for  its  occurrence,  it  would  be 
certainly  the  Greek  Kalends  or  the  day  after  the 
Millennium.    But  our  readers  shall  judge. 

Poor,  dear,  old  Don  Quixote  has  been  so  often 
dragged  before  the  public,  by  writers  who  had 
no  business  with  him,  that  we  are  loth  to  dis- 
turb his  repose.  He  has  been  so  often  compeUed 
to  the  characteristic  duty  of  **  pointing  a  moral" 
where  there  was  no  moral  to  point,  or  of  illus- 
trating a  flimsy  theory,  which  would  never  have 
been  visible,  but  for  its  obscuring  our  view  of 
the  worthy  knight  himself,  that  we  do  really  feel 
some  scruple  of  conscience,  at  evoking  his  shade 
from  its  repose  on  the  present  occasion.  But  it 
appears  to  us  that  our  call  is  made  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  appropriate.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  spirit  of  the  honored  Hidalgo 
now  animates  the  contributor  to  Blackwood. 
They  have  the  same  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
greatness  and  strength,  the  goodness  and  virtue, 
that  lie  buried  in  the  past — ^the  same  strange 
medley  of  history  and  fable,  fairy  tale  and  re- 
ality, which  serves  them  for  experience  and 
knowledge — ^the  same  distorted  and  discolored 
views  of  the  men  and  things  actually  about 
thepif  which  they  despise  too  much  to  look  at 
with  attention— and  the  same  chimerical  designs 
for  the  reformation  of  a  degenerate  age,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  grand  military  fabrie  of 
government — based,  built  up,  and  dominated-^ 
**from  turret  to  foundation  stone"— by  the  ge- 
nius of  Feudal  Chivalry. 

Our  author  prefaces  his  scheme  with  an  assu- 
rance, (which  commands  our  full  belief,)  that  he 
has  no  disposition  to  encourage  innovation,  or  to 
promote  changes  in  the  time-honored  institu- 
tions of  England ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
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detirea  to  restore  and  revive  them,  with  aa  near 
■a  approximation  to  what  they  were  ia  the  good 
old  days  of  medioeval  feudalism,  as  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  will  permit.  He  then 
proposes  to  make  "one  or  two  very  common 
jUact  oAservatums,  professing  to  take  no  other 
guide  than  a  9maU  modicum  of  emnmon  Mout^ 
and  to  have  no  other  object  than  our  (his)  read- 
ers* delectation,  and  the  good  of  our  (his)  coun- 
try.*' We  beliere  that  his  treatise  will  do  no 
harm  to  his  country,  nor  to  any  other — we  have 
already  said  that  it  has  afforded  us  at  least  some 
**  delectation"-^ut,  as  to  the  small  modicum  of 
common  sense,  which  he  ptopoMts  as  his  guide 
to  some  common-place  observations,  we  fear 
that  he  has  reckoned  sadly  without  his  host. 
«*  L'homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose,*'  says  the 
French  proverb.  It  has  pleased  Providence  to 
deprive  him  of  even  that  "small  modicum," 
upon  which  he  relied  for  safe  guidance ;  and  the 
result  is  the  widest  departure  from  the  limits  of 
the  '*  commonplace,"  that  this  century  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  field  of  political  speculation. 

The  great  principle  of  the  "  restoration"  pro- 
posed by  our  modem  Lycurgus,  is  phyeieal  force : 
physical  force,  disciplined  by  military  science, 
cemented  by  privileges  of  caste,  supported  upon 
inalienable  landed  property,  and  dignified  by  the 
exclusive  honors  of  hereditary  nobility.    He  be- 
lieves that  a  nation  advances  in  true  greatness 
so  long  as  its  power  is  wielded  and  its  destinies 
controlled  by  a  warlike  aristocracy :  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  commercial  wealth,  scientific  at- 
tainments, professional  excellence,  or  skill  in  the 
nseful  arts,  are  permitted  to  raise  their  posaes- 
aors  to  any  share  in  the  direction  of  public  af- 
fairs, the  nation  must  necessarily  sink  in  the  scale 
of  grandeur  and  prosperity ;  and  that  the  only 
salvation  for  Old  England  lies  in  such  a  reform 
as  will  promise  the  nearest  approximation  to  that 
palmy  state,  from  which  i^e  has  been  degenera- 
ting ever  since  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system 
commenced.    To  this  end  he  proposes  the  ea- 
tablishment  of  a  domestic  standing  army,  to  con- 
sist, with  proper  gradations  of  rank,  of  the  no- 
biliQr  and  gentry  alone  :  to  embrace  in  its  mus- 
ter roUs,  none  but  those  who  can  serve  without 
pay,  being  supported  by  their  own  estatos,  or 
those  of  their  relatives ;  to  be  animated  by  the 
highest  impulses  of  loyalty  to  the  feudal  con- 
atitntion,  and  devotion  to  the  system,  whereof 
they  eoasdtutB  the  essence.    In  addition  to  these 
motives,  they  are  to  cultivate  a  laudable  con- 
tempt for  the  inferior  classes  of  society.    As  the 
.author  elegantly  expresses  himself  it  is  to  be 
**'  no  crowd  of  pot-bellied  citia&ens,  with  red  noses 
'^and  spectacles,  who  are  afraid  of  firing  xxS  a 
musket,  and  cannot  march  abo^e  ten  miles  a 
day,  nor  go  more  than  sii  hours  without  plenty 


of  provisions  tucked  under  their  belts,  nor  sleep 
anywhere  except  between  clean  sheets  and  warm. 
blankets."  Not  at  all.  He  eschews  "  the  whole 
generation  of  pot-bellied,  red-nosed,  counter- 
thumping  fellows  alluded  to  above."  He  repu- 
diates "  the  misery,  discontent,  and  degeneracy, 
abounding  in  the  manufacturing  towns."  But, 
inasmuch  asjthere  must  be  men  to  be  commatided^ 
as  the  force  caunot  consist  exclusively  of  full- 
blooded  captains,  and  field  marshals  of  forty 
quarterings,  a  measure  of  extreme  condescen- 
sion is  vouchsafed,  and  the  privates  may  be  re- 
cruited **  from  the  adult  sons  of  respectable  far- 
mers, the  sons  of  the  country  gentry,  and  the 
younger  gentry  from  the  towns." 

To  sustain  and  perpetuate  this  engine  of  state 
policy,  as  well  as  the  privileged  orders,  which 
are  to  originate  and  direct  it,  a  nobility  is  to  be 
created,  graduated  by  the  quantity  of  landed  ea- 
tate  in  the  possession  of  the  members  thereof, 
and  the  number  of  generations  through  which  it 
has  descended*  Thus  £10,000  per  annum  of 
rental,  or  5,000  acres  of  land,  held  for  four  gen- 
erations, will  rank  their  owner  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  nobility,  as  a  Baron  :  and  so  on,  as- 
cending in  the  scale,  until  £100,000  a  year  of 
clear  rental,  or  50,000  acres  of  land,  shall  "  ipso 
facto  and  de  jwre^^  make  their  possessor  a  Duke. 
Baronets  are  to  be  qualified  by  a  rental  of  £5,000 
a  year,  for  four  generations  :  and  no  man  is  to 
be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons,  unless 
he  be  ^*  previously  adorned  with  the  honor  either 
of  knighthood  or  of  the  baronetage,  or  unless 
the  younger  son  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.*'  The 
orders  of  the  garter,  tldsde,  shamrock,  bath,  &c., 
are  no  more  to  be  conferred  upon  nobles,  but  to 
be  reserved  as  rewards  for  eminent  public  servi- 
ces on  the  part  of  the  commoners,  who  can  as- 
pire to  nothing  more.  In  very  extraordinary 
cases,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  great  com- 
manders, or  distinguished  lawyers,  may  be  sum- 
moned to  the  Upper  House,  as  peers  for  their 
lives  only:  while  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and 
The  Twelve  Judges,  (for  their  lives  only,  we 
presume,)  are  to  form  ^'  two  of  the  purest  orna- 
ments in  the  bright  galaxy  of  the  peers  of  the 
realm." 

To  satisfy  our  readers  that  we  have  not  over- 
charged the  picture,  we  subjoin  some  copious  ex- 
tracts— 

"  (1.)  How  was  it  that  nobles  came  to  be  no- 
bles and  commons  came  to  be  commons?  how 
was  it  that  the  great  territorial  properties  of  this 
kingdom  were  originally  set  agoing  and  main- 
tained ?  and  how  was  it  that  yon  and  I,  and  mil- 
lions of  others  came  to  be  pat  in  the  i^parently 
interminable  predtcament  of  having  to  toil  and 
struggle  with  the  world,  or  to  be  senteeced  te 
something  like  labor,  more  or  less  hard«  for  life; 
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yoa  and  I,  w«  say,  you  and  I,  and  our  fathera 
and  our  children  ?  Toll  us  thfit,  yontlo  reader, 
wbotber  you  be  ^ood  old  Tory,  or  noderale 
CoaMrvativo,  or  slippery  Poelite,  or  coldblooded 
Whig,  or  profligate  ftaclical,  or  deiooniac  Chartr 
1st  7  FoRcjB,  my  good  friend — ^Foacs,  phtsical 
iroacs — a  good  strong  hand,  and  a  atout  arm, 
and  a  heavy  sword,  and  a  bravo  heart,  and  a 
firm  deterauoation — and  no  shiliy-shally  hesitar 
tion  as  to  legality  or  illegality,  no  maudlin  sym- 
pathy nor  compunction — these  were  the  thmgs 
that  did  it;  these  carried  the  day;  these  were 
the  moving  powers  of  old,  they  raised  the  lever, 
and  they  settled  down  society  into  that  bed  in 
which  it  has  been  arranging  itself  ever  since. 
And  right  good  things  they  were,  too,  in  their 
proper  time  and  place ;  and  so  they  ever  will 
be :  they  are  some  of  the  mainsprings  of  the 
world ;  they  mav  become  concealed  in  their  ac- 
tion, they  may  be  forgotten,  they  may  even  fall 
into  temporary  inaction,  but  they  come  out  again 
into  full  play  ever  and  anoji,  and  when  the>  wild 
storm  or  human  passion  drives  over  the  world 
in  a  reckless  tornado,  they  go  along  with  the 
whirlwind,  and  they  hover  all  around  it,  and 
they  follow  it,  and  they  reassert  their  permanent 
away  over  mankind.  The  Norman  William's 
barons,  the  noble  peers  of  Charlemagne,  the 
princes  and  marshals  of  Napoleon,  sdl  found 
their  estates  at  the  points  of  their  swords ;  and 
while  they  kept  theu*  swords  bright,  their  estates 
remained  intact ;  but  when  military  prowess  de- 
clined, legal  astuteness  and  commercial  craft 
crept  in,  and  the  broad  lands  decreased,  because 
the  sharp  point  and  edge  were  blunted.  The 
remote  origin,  the  first  title  of  every  crowned 
head  and  noble  family  of  Europe,  is  to  be  tra- 
ced to  the  sword,  or  has  been  derived  from  it. 
We  speak  not  of  parventtSj  we  allude  to  the  great 
families  of  the  various  realms  of  the  ancient 
world ;  all  old  and  real  nobility  is  of  the  sword, 
and  ojf  the  sword  only.  The  French  used  to 
express  this  well,  and  understood  the  true  foot- 
ing on  which  nobility  ought  to  stand  ;  they  al- 
ways talked  of  la  noliesse  dt  Vepet^  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  la  noblesse  de  la  robe :  the  former 
referred  to  the  feudal  families  and  their  descend- 
ants, the  latter  to  those  who  had  become  enno- 
bled for  services  at  the  bar.  As  for  nobility 
granted  for  any  commercial  or  pecuniary  causes 
they  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing ;  or,  if  a 
spurious  ennobling  took  place,  it  was  deemed  a 
glaring  and  an  odious  violation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  aristocratic  society. 

^*  Now  the  ideas  of  the  world  have  become  so 
chaneed,  or  rather  so  corrupted  on  this  point, 
that  the  prime  notion  of  nobility  no  longer  is  at- 
tached to  military  tenure  or  service ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  titles  given,  nay,  bought  and 
sold,  for  any  the  most  miscellaneous  services, 
and  the  meridian  of  nobleness,  of  elevation,  of 
power,  altogether  eliminated  from  the  qualifica- 
tions that  the  nobleman  ought  to  possess.  Back- 
stair  services,  lobby  services,  electioneering  ser- 
vices, counting-house  services,  any  services  as 
well  as  military  services,  have  been  deemed  suf- 
ficient causes  for  procuring  a  patent  of  nobility 
to  those  who  could  allege  them.  Titles  and  cau- 
ses of  distinction  they  might  have  been,  but  surely 
aot  of  nobility,  not  of  hereditary  honour  and  dis- 


tinction, the  tonuro  and  oaseace  of  which  shoold 
ever  be  attached  to  territorial  power  gained  and 
held  by  the  sword.  Aad  this  lowering  of  tjbo 
tone  or  nobility,  this  communising  of  whatou^hit 
over  to  bo  held  up  as  a  thing  apart,  as  a  thmg 
originating  with  the  first  beginnings  of  a  nationt 
and  remaining  fixed  till  the  nationbocomes  itself 
extinct,  has  done  no  good  to  society :  it  has  not 
raisod  the  tone  of  the  commons,  it  baa  only  low- 
ered that  of  the  nobles :  it  has  emasculated  tho 
one  without  addina  any  strength  to  the  other. 
In  all  nations,  ss  long  as  the  nobility  have  re- 
mained essentially  a  military  order,  holding  their 
owa  by  their  own  strenath,  the  fortunes  of  that 
nation  have  advanced ;  but  whenever  the  nobles 
have  become  degenerate,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mons licentious — ^the  former  holding  only  by 
prescriptive  respect,  and  the  latter  subjected  to 
them  only  in  theory,  not  in  practice — the  fate  of 
that  nation  has  been  pronounced,  and  its  dechno 
has  already  begun.  The  destruction  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  ^ood  fiefs  of  France,  in  the  tima 
of  Louis  XI.,  laud  the  way  for  the  razing  of  the 
ch&t^aux,  and  the  decapitation  of  their  owners 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIIL ;  and  this  gradual  degenerating  pro- 
cess of  undermining  the  true  strength  of  the  no- 
bles, led  to  the  corruption  of  the  nation,  and  to 
its  reductiofi  to  the  primary  starting  point  of  so«> 
ciety  in  -the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  So,  too,  in 
England,  the  sapping  of  the  strength  of  the  no- 
bles, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  added  to  tha 
corrupt  proceedings  of  the  times  of  James  L* 
caused  tne  Great  Rebellion  in  the  reign  of  hia 
successor.  The  nation  has  never  recovered  from 
this  fatal  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Like  France,  England  has  shone  awhile,  and 
sustained  itself  botii  in  arts  and  arms ;  but  the 
dissolving  process  has  begun  long  aeo  with  us 
as  it  did  with  them.  One  order  of  tne  state — 
the  order  of  nobles — has  been  constantly  de- 
creasing in  power  and  influence ;  and  the  de- 
scent towards  the  level  of  anti-social  democracy 
seems  now  as  easy  and  as  broad  as  that  to  the 
shades  of  Avemus.  The  nobles  of  Russia,  on 
the  contrary,  still  retain  their  feudal  power— -they 
all  draw  and  use  the  sword :  their  nation  is  on 
the  ascendant.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  nobles 
have  descended  so  far  as  almost  to  have  lost  their 
claim  to  the  title  of  men ;  while  in  most  parts  of 
Germany  the  result  of  recent  movements  has 
shown  that  the  power  of  the  nobles  had  long 
been  a  mere  shadow ;  and  they  have  evaporated 
in  empty  smoke,  while  the  nations  are  fast  sink- 
ing to  the  level  of  a  common  and  savage  de- 
mocracy. 

We  would  propose  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things.  We  consider  tlie  profession  of  arms, 
when  joined  to  the  holding  of  territorial  power, 
as  the  highest  form  of  civilisation  and  political 
excellence  to  which  man  has  yet  been  able  ID 
rise.  It  constitutes  that  union  of  all  the  highest 
and  best  feelings  of  human  nature  with  the  su- 
preme possession  of  power  and  influence  over 
material  objects— over  land  and  the  produce  of 
land — which  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  and  the 
woi^hy  object  of  the  good  and  great  in  all  ages. 
And,  therefore,  the  nearer  a  nobleman  can  revert 
to  the  principles  upon  which  his  order  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  based,  the  greater  security^  ui  the 
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working  out  both  of  himself  and  the  nation,  that 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  whole  people 
shall  be  maintained  inviolate.  Of  all  men  in 
the  state,  the  noble  is  he  who  is  most  endan^red 
by  any  approximation  to  effeminacy  and  inac- 
tivity :  he  IS  the  representative,  the  beau  ideal, 
of  the  virility  of  the  whole  nation :  he  is  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  its  force — ^the  leader,  the  chief 
agent,  in  building  up  the  fortunes  of  his  country. 
Let  him  but  once  degenerate  from  the  elevating 
task,  and  he  renounces  the  main  privileges  of 
his  order,  he  does  wrong  both  to  his  fellow-coun 
tryroen  and  to  himself — he  diminishes  his  own 
force,  and  he  weakens  their  national  powers. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  such  departure,  more 
or  less  wide,  from  the  ancient  principles  of  his 
order  has  taken  place,  let  the  nobleman  hasten 
to  return  to  them,  if  he  would  stop  the  course 
of  ruin  before  it  become  too  late.  We  would 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  nobleman  in  this 
country — and  we  include  herein  his  immediate 
descendants— to  enter  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  to  adopt  no  other  save  that  of  afterwards 
serving  the  state  in  the  senate :  we  hold  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  avoid  all  approximation  to  the  en- 
gagements of  commerce — we  would  even  say 
of  the  law,  of  any  of  the  learned  professions. 
These  pursuits  are  intended  for  other  orders  of 
men,  not  less  essential,  to  the  state  than  the  no- 
ble, but  still  different  orders.  The  noble  is  the 
leader,  the  type,  the  example  of  public  military 
strength.  Let  him  keep  to  that  lofty  function, 
and  discharge  it  and  no  other.** 

Now  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  unqualified 
and  deliberate  adoption  of  the  sentiments  which 
Wordsworth  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Rob  Roy  : 

"  For  why  T— because  the  good  old  Rule 
Suffieeih  tbeoi,  the  simple  Plan, 
That  they  should  take,  who  have  tht  powtr. 
And  thty  ehould  hetp  u»ho  can. 

**  k  lesson  that  is  quickly  learned, 
A  signal  this  which  all  can  see ! 
Thus  nothing  here  prorokes  the  Strong 
To  wanton  cruelty— 

"All  freakishness  of  mind  is  checked  ; 
Ht  tamed,  toho/ooluMy  aepire*  ; 
While  to  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  fashions  his  desires. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  corps  iTelite  is  to  be  constituted.  Here 
is  a  passage  or  two  from  the  text — 

**  Two  methods  of  effecting  this  present  them- 
selves. In  the  first  place  a  regulation  might  be 
easily  and  advantageously  made,  in  connexion 
with  the  army,  whereby  any  nobleman,  or  son 
of  a  nobleman,  or  in  fact  any  person  belonging 
to  the  class  which  the  law  might  define  to  be 
noble,  (for  some  modification  is  wanted  on  this 
head,)  might  be  allowed  to  attach  himself  as  a 
volunteer  officer  to  any  regiment,  and  be  bound 
to  serve  in  it  as  such  without  pay.  He  should 
receive  his  honorary  promotion  the  same  as  any 


other  officer,  and  should  be  subject  to  all  the 
same  duties  and  responsibilities ;  but  |*  pay**  he 
should  not  need ;  himself  or  his  family  shoiikl 
provide  for  idl  his  charges.  Or,  in  the  second 
place,  he  should  serve  as  an  officer  in  a  national 
force,  the  constitution  of  which  we  propose  and 
advocate  below  :  in  this  case,  too,  entirely  with- 
out pay,  and  subject  to  all  the  articles  of  war- 
In  either  instance,  we  think  it  the  duty  of  the 
country  to  give  the  nobleman  an  especial  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  her  in  a  military  manner ;  and 
we  hold  it  to  be  his  especial  duty — one  of  the 
most  essential  duties  of  his  order,  without  which 
his  order  degenerates  and  stultifies  itself — ^to 
serve  as  a  military  man,  and  to  serve  with  dis- 
tinction." 

"  A  volunteer  force,  if  it  is  to  be  merely  a  pa- 
rade force,  a  make-believe  force,  is  a  *'  sham,*' 
a  humbug,  and  a  gross  absurdity.  If  it  is  to  be 
a  **  National  Guard,"  playing  the  part  of  armed 
politicians,  it  is  a  dangerous  nuisance,  and  ought 
never  to  be  formed.  If  it  is  to  consist  of  a  crowd 
of  pot-bellied  citizens,  with  red  noses  and  spec- 
tacles, who  are  afraid  of  firing  off  a  musket,  and 
cannot  march  above  ten  miles  a  day,  nor  go 
more  than  six  hours  without  plenty  of  provisions 
tucked  under  their  belts,  nor  sleep  anywhere  ex- 
cept between  clean  sheets  and  warm  blankets — 
why,  a  set  of  wooden  posts,  sculptured  into  the 
human  form,  and  painted  to  look  like  soldiers, 
would  be  far  more  serviceable.  We  are  not 
eoing  to  commit  the  absurdity  of  advocating  the 
formation  of  any  such  corps  of  men  as  these ; 
but  we  wish  to  point  out  bow  a  really  efficient 
corps  of  volunteers  might  be  raised  throughout 
the  kingdom,  kept  on  a  footing  of  constant  ser- 
vice and  readiness,  costing  the  country  not  one 
farthing,  and  constituting  a  really  useful  and  val- 
uable auxilliary  force  to  co-operate  with  the  reg- 
ular troops. 

**If  these  qualifications  are  to  exist  in  any 
volunteer  corps,  then  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
following  kinds  of  persons  cannot  form  part  of 
itr  First  of  all,  the  whole  generation  of  pot- 
bellied, red-nosed,  counter-thumping  fellows,  al- 
luded to  above,  would  not  be  admissible ;  next, 
no  man  who  is  not  endowed  with  a  good  quan- 
tity of  bodily  activity,  health,  and  vieor  of  mind, 
could  remain  in  its  ranks ;  and  furuer,  no  one 
need  apply  for  admission  who  wanted  merely  to 
*'  play  at  soldiers,"  or  whose  means  and  occupa- 
tions would  not  allow  of  his  giving  up  regularly 
a  certain  portion  of  his  best  time  to  the  service, 
and  occasionally  of  absenting  himself  from  home 
for  even  a  considerable  period — say  of  one,  two, 
or  more  months,  and  proceeding  wherever  the 
government  might  wish  him.  Furthermore,  no 
such  corps  could  have  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  be  effective,  if  it  were  left  to  its  own  guidance 
and  command :  it  must  be  as  much  under  the 
control,  and  at  the  orders,  of  the  commander-in- 
chief — ^for  home  service — (for  we  do  not  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  its  being  ordered  abroad,) 
as  any  of  the  regular  corps  in  her  M^esty*8 
army." 

"We  do  not  expect  many  persons  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  nor  indeed  that  many 
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inhabitants  in  large  towna — at  least  of  those 
classes— would  like  to  enrol  tbemselyes  in  a  corps 
the  service  of  which  would  he  constant,  and 
might  frequently  take  them  away  for  a  consid- 
erable time  from  their  homes  and  occupations. 
We  should  not  wish  to  see  them  joining  it,  for, 
however  warm  their  goodwill  might  be,  we  know 
that  their  pockets  and  stomachs  would  be  con- 
tinually rebelling,  and  that,  far  from  being  **  vol- 
unteers," tbey  would  more  comii|only  be  found 
as  «*  deserters."  We  would  rather  see  them  stay- 
ing at  home,  and  acting  as  good  members  of  their 
municipalities,  or  as  special  constables,  or  form- 
ing **  street  associations"  for  the  keeping  of  the 
peace — all  most  necessary  and  laudable  purpo- 
ses, and  not  a  whit  less  useful  to  the  country 
than  the  serving  as  volunteers.  We  would  rather 
see  the  force  we  meditate  drawn  exclusively  from 
the  gentry  and  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and 
in  fact  from  the  same  classes  as  now  furnish  the 
yeomanry  cavalry, — only,  we  would  have  it  most 
especially  to  include  all  the  gentry  of  the  nation: 
and  we  would  have  it  thereby  made  an  honour 
even  to  belong  to  the  corps.  To  see  a  country 
gentleman  heading  his  tenants,  and  his  sons  ser- 
ving in  their  ranks,  as  some  of  themselves,  and 
the  younger  gentry  from  the  country  or  provin- 
cial towns  uso  coming  forward  for  the  perma- 
nent military  service  of  their  country — coming 
forward  as  gentlemen,  and  serving  as  gentlemen, 
with  the  name  and  title  of  gentlemen — and  to 
see  the  stout  farmers  of  England,  the  real  pride 
and  bulwark  of  the  realm,  thus  linkejd  with  their 
beet  and  natural  friends  and  protectors  in  a  com- 
mon bond  of  honour  and  of  arms,  would  be  the 
most  glorious  sight  that  this  nation  would  have 
witnessed  for  many  a  long  year.  It  would  give 
a  new  stamp  to  society,  and  would  infuse  a  vig- 
orous energy  of  mind  amongst  us  that  should  go 
far  towards  counteracting  the  dangerous  and 
emasculating  influence  of  the  **  large  town  sys- 
tem." The  heart-blood  of  England  would  be- 
gin to  flow  back  again  into  its  old  and  natural 
channels ;  and  that  linking  of  lords  and  tenants, 
which  can  never  be  loosened  without  the  most 
fatal  coasequences,  would  be  rendered  closer  and 
tighter  than  ever. 

'*  Men  drawn  from  such  classes  as  these,  the 
adult  sond  of  respectable  farmers,  the  sons  of 
the  country  gentry,  the  younger  gentrv  from  the 
towns,  the  farmers  and  the  gentry  themselves, 
(such  at  least  as  could  really  be  spared  from  their 
numerous  avocations,)  would  constitute,  both  in 
their  physical  and  mental  qualifications,  the  very 
best  description  of  volunteers  that  could  be  se- 
lected in  any  land,  for  tbey  would  be  the  true 
Slite  of  the  whole  nation,  the  very  pride  and  hope 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  truly  an  honour  to 
belong  to  such  a  corps,  whether  the  applicant  for 
admission  were  a  yeoman  or  a  gentleman ;  and, 
if  properly  organised  and  trained,  it  might  be 
made  a  force  of  paramount  efficiency." 

Our  quotations  shall  end  with  the  foljpwing, 
upon  the  conditions  of  nobility,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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frequent  inadequacy  of  the  territorial  means  pos- 
sessed by  noble  families  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  power  and  dignity.  This  has  reached  to 
such  a  pitch,  of  late  days,  that  we  have  seen  the 
ladies  of  two  peers  of  the  realm  claiming  public 
support  in  forma  pauperum ;  and  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  breaking-up  and  sale  of  such  a  prince- 
Iv  establishment  as  that  of  8towe.  Many  noble 
families  are  forced  to  depend  on  public  offices, 
and  other  indirect  sources,  for  the  support  of 
their  members.  Many  noble  families  of  high 
distinction  and  renown  are  poorer  than  ordinary 
commoners.  There  are  very  few  estates  of  no- 
bles, (we  say  nothing  of  those  of  commoners,) 
which  are  not  oppressed  by  mortgages,  and  which 
in  reality  conrer  much  less  power  than  they 
nominally  represent.  From  whatever  causes 
these  circumstances  may  have  arisen, — ^whether 
from  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  the  nobles 
themselves  as  a  main  cause,  or  from  the  impru- 
dence of  the  crown  in  making  unworthy  crea- 
tions, as  a  subsidiary  cause— they  have  pro- 
duced the  most  injurious  effiMts  upon  the  or- 
der, and  have  even  justified  the  boast  of  the 
first  commoner  who  thought  himself  superior  to 
the  last  of  the  nobles.  By  few  things  has  the 
order  been  more  injured  in  public  opinion  than 
hj  the  inequality  and  inadequacy  of  its  territo- 
nal  resources.  This,  too,  becomes  the  more 
painfully  evident  in  a  nation  where  commerce 
nas  been  allowed  to  assume  an  undue  prepon- 
derance in  the  public  mind,  and  where  the  means 
of  gaining  money  are  so  various  and  so  many, 
that  the  rapid  acquisition  of  handsome  fortunes 
is  a  very  common  occurrence.  It  is  an  evil,  a 
negation  of  the  ends  of  life,  and  a  main  cause 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  nation,  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist ;  but,  seeing  that  it 
does  exist,  it  is  doubly  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  all  who  have  the  honour  and  the  permanency 
of  national  prosperity  at  heart,  to  favour  the  es- 
tablishment and  the  maintenance  of  the  strong- 
est possible  antagonistic  principle — ^the  forming 
and  preserving  of  large  territonal  possessions  in 
favor  of  the  order  of  nobles.  Believing  that  the 
law  of  primogeniture  is  the  basis  of  all  political 
freedom,  we  would  urge  the  expediency  of  mod- 
ifying the  law,  so  that  certain  great  estates,  like 
the  fiefs  of  old,  should  become  inalienable  by 
any  person,  unattachable  for  any  liabilities,  and 
indivisible  under  any  circumstances,  in  favor  of 
the  order  of  nobles :  and  that  the  holders  of 
such  estates  sheuld  be  nobles,  and  nobles  only. 
In  the  same  spirit  we  would  say,  that  the  extent 
of  territory  snould  determinine  the  rank  of  the 
noble,  taking,  as  the  starting  point,  the  estates 
as  they  might  exist  at  any  penod  of  time ;  that 
to  each  title  a  certain  territory  should  be  inalien- 
ably attached,  and  that  the  tide  itself  should  de- 
rive its  name  from  that  territory — the  holder  of 
the  territorv,  whoever  he  might  be,  always  ta- 
king the  tide.  It  would  be  productive  of  great 
good  if  facilities  were  given  as  much  as  possible 
lor  massing  together  the  properties  of  the  nobles ; 
and  if  estates  widely  spread  over  the  kingdom 
could  be  exchanged  for  others  lying  close  to- 
gether, and  forming  a  complete  territory.  The 
powers  of  the  nobles  are  now  greatly  frittered 


noble  society  which  requires  remedying,  is  the  |  away  and  lost  by  the  dispersion  of  their  proper- 
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ties :  he  who  holds  nearly  a  whole  county  con- 
tinnouflly,  like  the  Dnke  of  Sutherland,  10  of 
amch  more  weight  in  the  ttate  than  another, 
like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  estates, 
though  of  very  great  Tahte,  lie  mors  widely 
scattered. 

**  It  may  appear  an  innoyation*  hut  we  are 
perauaded  that  it  wonld  be  onl^  a  return  to  the 
fundamental  and  ancient  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  make  the  possession  of  a  real  estate 
of  a  certain  value,  for  a  certain  time,  a  legal  title 
to  claim  the  right  to  nobility.  Thus  the  posses- 
sion of  an  estate  of  £10,000  per  annum  clear 
rental,  or  of  5,000  acres,  by  the  same  family,  in 
direct  descent  for  four  generations,  should  of  it- 
self constitute  a  right  for  its  owner  to  be  ranked 
in  the  lowest  order  of  nobility, — that  of  barons, — 
and  the  barony  should  give  its  name  to  the  pos- 
sessor ;  while  the  possession  of  land  of  greater 
extent  and  value  should  modify  the  superior  tides 
of  those  who  held  them,  until  the  highest  rank  in 
the  peerage  were  attained.  All  nobles  holding 
not  less  than  £100,000  per  annum  of  dear  ren- 
tal, or  50,000  aeres,  should  ifo  faeto  and  de  jure 
become  dukes,  and  so  on  in  proportion  between 
these  two  extremes  of  the  peerage.  Baronets 
should  rank,  in  virtue  of  their  estates,  immedi- 
ately after  the  barons ;  and  in  their  turn,  too,  the 
possession  of  a  certain  income  from  landed  prop- 
erty,' such  as  £5,000  a-year  clear  for  four  gene- 
rations, in  the  same  family,  should  immediately 
entitle  its  owner  to  rank  amoug  the  baronets, 
and  to  have  the  style  and  privileges  of  that  order. 

'*  It  will  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
erown  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  rewarding  meritorious  public  servants,  by  call- 
ing them  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  if  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  large  amount  of  landed  prop- 
erty were  made  a  sine  qua  non  for  every  creation. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  though  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  require  extension  rather 
than  contraction,  yet  that  a  sufficient  power  of 
reward  would  be  possessed,  if  men  of  eminence 
in  the  public  service,  whether  great  commanders 
or  distinguished  lawyers,  were  summoned  to  the 
Upper  House  for  their  lives  only,  without  their 
titles  being  made  hereditary ;  and  further,  that 
other  distinctions  might  be  given  which  Would 
be  fully  sufficient  rewards  in  uiemselves  without 
any  encroachment  being  made  on  the  privileges 
of  the  order  of  nobles.  Thus,  in  former  times, 
when  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  not  so,  com- 
mon as  it  has  now  become,  a  great  general  and 
a  great  judge  considered  themselves  rewarded 
enough  if  knighted  :  they  never  thought  of  being 
created  peers.  And  the  fact  is,  that  though  per- 
sonal aobilitr — ^the  nobility  acquired  by  the  per- 
formance of  great  actions — is  in  itself  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual, it  is  not  sufficiently  valuable  to  entitle 
the  heirs  of  a  great  man  to  take  perpetnal  rank 
among  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  the  realm. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  nobility  depend 
more  upon  the  trust  reposed  in  each  member  than 
upon  that  member's  personal  qualifications.  The 
noble  cannot  be  separated  from  his  lands  nor  from 
his  tenants,  nor  from  the  multifarious  heavy  res- 
ponsibilities thereby  incurred ;  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  ^reat  interest  in  the  state ;  he  is  j 
the  representative  of  his  land,  and  of  aJl  con- 


nected with  it ;  he  is  the  representative  of  a  great 
class  and  gathering :  his  unties  are  not  merelj 
personal ;  he  cannot  found  his  right  to  nobiliij 
upon  personal  merit  alone.  Penonal  qnalifien- 
tions  can  give  no  valid  right  to  hereditary  priTi- 
leges,  whereas  land  is  perpetual — rura  iMme- 
Inmt — and  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  dnties  at- 
tached to  it  should  be  perpetual  also. 

**  It  would,  therefore,  be  another  step  towards 
constituting  the  aristocracy  of  the  state  on  a  mora 
solid  and  reasonable  basis,  if  the  orders  of  baro- 
nets, and  of  knights  of  various  descriptions,  wera 
purified  of  their  anomalies,   and  rendered   at- 
tainable only  under  rules  of  a  more  general  and 
fixed  nature  than  at  present  prevail.    Both  riieoe 
classes  of  nobles — ^lor  so  they  may  be  called— 
require  considerable  purification;  the  former,  that 
of  baronet,  should  be  made  the  intermediate  class 
between  the  nobles  by  personal  merit,  or  knights, 
and  those  who  are  nobles  by  their  lands,  the  peers* 
As  was  observed  before,  no  baronetcy  should  be 
conferred  unless  a  real  estate  of  a  certain  valoe 
could  be  shown  to  be  possessed,  ckar  of  all  mort- 
gage and  debt ;  and  the  retention  of  such  an  eo- 
tate  for  a  certain  number  of  descents,  should  es- 
tablish a  legal  claim  to  the  title  of  baronet;  while 
the  subsequent  increase  of  the  same  estate,  and 
a  similar  retention  of  it  for  a  certain  number  of 
descents,  should  establish  a  further  claim  to  the 
honour  of  the  peerage.     If  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood were  made  more  difficult  of  entry,  and  if 
they  were  specially  reserved  only  for  public  per- 
sonal services,  they  would  rise  again  in  public 
estimation,  and  would  be  suitable  for  all  purpo- 
ses of  reward  required  by  the  sovereign. 

**  At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  consequence  ol 
this,  peers  and  baronets  should  not  be  admitted 
into  the  orders  of  knighthood — ^they  should  he 
satisfied  with  their  own  dignities.  The  garter, 
the  thistle,  and  the  shamrock  should  be  reserved 
especially  for  the  great  military  and  naval  com- 
manders of  the  realm :  the  bath,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  other  new  orders,  should  be  aestined 
for  men  of  eminence  in  whatever  line  of  life 
tliey  might  be  able  to  render  service  to  their 
country. 

*'  It  IS  an  opinion  controverted  by  some,  but  it 
seems  founded  in  reason,  that  the  twelve  judges, 
who  are  at  the  head  of  their  most  honourable 
profession,  should  not  merely  be  allowed  to  sit 
on  the  benches  of  the  Heuse  of  Lords,  but  that 
thev  should  have  the  right  of  voting  therein,  and. 
in  fact,  be  summoned  as  peers  for  life  upon  their 
elevation  to  the  bench,  rio  order  of  men  in  ths 
whole  state  would  exercise  power  more  oonsci- 
entiously,  and  from  no  other  source  could  the 
Upper  House  derive  at  once  such  an  increase  of 
deliberative  strength  in  the  framing  and  revision 
of  the  laws.  The  bench  of  spiritual  lords,  and 
the  bench  of  legal  lords,  ought  to  form  two  of 
the  purest  ornaments  in  the  bright  galaxy  of  the 
peers  of  the  realm.*' 

**  Members  of  the  Lower  House  for  counties 
are  always  called  knights  of  the  shires  they  rep- 
resent; and  so  they  ought  to  be.  No  person 
should  be  eligible  to  represent  a  county  unless 
previously  adorned  with  the  honour  either  of 
knighthood  or  of  the  baronetage,  or  unless,  ths 
younger  son  of  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  and  ind^ 
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the  attaching  of  titles  of  nobility  to  the  posseg- 
noQ  of  eBtates  of  a  certain  ralae  and  fixity  of 
tenure,  and  the  annexing  of  baronetcies  to  simi- 
lar properties,  would  put  all  the  principal  coun- 
tnr  gentlemen  in  a  position  suited  to  tne  duties 
of  a  knight  of  the  shire.  We  should  not  then 
aee  the  absurd  and  mischievous  anomaly  of  an 
ambitious  theorist  of  no  landed  property  in  his 
own  possession,  but  backed  by  the  democrats  of 
a  manufacturing  district,  thrust  upon  the  legisla- 
ture as  the  representative  of  a  large  agricultural 
county.  We  should  rather  find  the  knights  of 
the  smres  forming  a  compact  and  most  influen- 
tial body  in  the  imperial  parliament,  the  real  rep- 
resentatives of  the  interests  of  their  constituents, 
and  the  main  conservative  element  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  legislature." 

We  have  now  presented,  in  all  its  fair  propor- 
tions, this  magnificent  scheme  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  ESngland.     Our  readers  have  before  them 
the  mighty  Panacea,  which  the  political  doctor 
of  Blackwood,  disclaiming  **  all  nostrums  of  po- 
litical economy,'*  has  devised  for  the  cure  of  all 
evils  that  have  afflicted,  are  afflicting,  or  may  af- 
flict, the  body  politic.    The  crowded  and  star- 
ving population  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  to  be  silenced,  if  not  relieved,  by  the  ball 
practice  of  the  Real  Estate  riflemen.    The  griev- 
ous taxes  and  poor  rates,  which  oppress  the  small 
agriculturists,  will  be  liquidated,  by  the  gradual 
abolition  of  all  the  inconsiderable  freeholds  and 
fee  simple  estates,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
owners  thereof  into  tenants  under  the  shadow  of 
ovei|;rown  proprietors.    While  other  statesmen 
are  devising  the  relief  of  Ireland,  by  measures  to 
promote  an^  facilitate  the  alienation  of  property, 
oar  projector  means  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
England  towards  a  similar  state  of  distress  by  a 
policy  exactly  opposite. '  And,  when  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  his  plan  shall  have  gone  into  com- 
plete operation,  the  wealth  ignobly  aeqaired  in 
the  practice  of  professions,  in  trade,  in  m.anufac- 
tores,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  will  probably  un- 
dergo a  salutary  depletion  under  the  swords  and 
bayonets  of  the  feudal  militia.    The  purses  of 
rich  capitalists  will  be  made  to  bleed  as  freely, 
as  they  did  in  the  good  old  times  of  the  Planta- 
genets.    Possibly  they  may  be  made  to  disgorge 
dMir  ill-goClsn  gains  by  toothnlrawers  and  ear- 
dippers,  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  wor- 
thy King  John :  and  we  may  witness  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  diverting  scenes,  as  that  in  which 
Front  de  Bceuf  extorts  from  Isaac  the  Jew  so 
handsome  a  subsidy,  by  the  aid  of  threats  and 
tortnres.    Such  were  the  arts  of  government  and 
police,  under  the  rule  of  the  feudal  monarchs  and 
nobles,  so  much  huided  and  lamented  by  this  wri- 
ter :  and  we  might  reasonably  expect  a  return  to 
them,  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  of  the  revi- 
^  of  such  a  system. 
Bat  no  sane  man  can  imagine  such  a  retiimc- 


tion  to  be  possible  in  this  age.  When  the  ten- 
dency of  events  for  centuries  past  has  been  to 
abridge  more  and  more  hereditary  power  and 
privilege — ^when  political  and  civil  rights  have 
been  constantly  extending  and  diffusing  them* 
selves  among  the  masses,  once  excluded  from 
their  exercise — when  even  Wellington,  the  Iron 
Duke  himself,  the  embodiment  of  stem  conser- 
vatism, has  been  long  ago  forced  by  necessity,  to 
sanction  the  Catholic  Emancipation  bill — when 
the  government  has  been  constrained  to  endow 
a  Catholic  college  in  Ireland — ^when  the  Jews,  the 
proscribed  Jews,  are  knocking  loudly  at  the  doors 
of  Parliament,  and  demanding  (what  they  mnst 
soon  obtain)  the  removal  of  their  civil  disabfli- 
ties — ^amid  such  influences  as  these,  in  the  broad 
noonday  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  a  rat- 
tling of  the  dry  bones  of  defunct  feudalism  is  a 
folly,  that  defies  the  reach  of  superlatives.  And 
to  whom  is  the  appeal  made  7  To  a  migority; 
whose  wealth,  influence,  and  numbers,  steadily 
increasing,  have  wrought  the  very  changes  com- 
plained of;  and  who  are  now  solicited  to  undo 
their  own  work,  surrender  what  they  have  ac- 
quired, and  submit  once  more  to  the  yoke  under 
which  they  groaned  so  long.  In  iEsop's  fablot 
the  enamored  lion  was  persuaded  to  part  with 
his  claws  and  teeth,  that  he  might  not  frighten 
the  fair  damsel  who  was  to  become  his  bride. 
The  real  purpose  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  was 
not  disclosed  until  he  had  become  dafeaceleas. 
But  here,  with  admirable  candor,  the  true  object 
is  avowed  in  the  oatset :  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  British  nation  are  requested  to  strip  them- 
selves of  their  franchises,  that  they  may  once 
more  fall  under  the  sway  of  lordly  taskmasters. 
Surely,  our  author's  readings  of  F-nglish  history 
must  have  stopped  at  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  or 
at  the  latest  with  that  of  the  despotic  Harry  the 
Eighth.  He  can  know  nothing  of  the  Stuart  dynas- 
ty— ^the  eventful  struggles  of  the  17th  century — 
the  causes  which  produced  thsm,  and  theeonso- 
quences  that  have  followed.  He  cannot  have 
heard  that  Cromwell's  troopers,  and  the  London 
trainbands,  were  raised  from  these  same  middle 
classes  in  town  and  country,  to  which  he  looks 
for  recruits  for  the  feudal  army — ^that  they  foughti 
not  for  prerogative  and  privilege,  bat  for  civil  lib- 
erty and  equal  rights — and  demolished,  on  many 
a  field,  the  squadrons  of  weU  bom  cavaliers,  to 
whom  this  project  is  to  raise  up  such  illustrious 
successors.  He  has  gone  to  sleep  with  the  chron- 
iclers and  romancers  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
wakes  up,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  thinking  his 
nap  has  lasted  but  one  night.  He  cannot  com- 
prehend the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  structure  of  governments* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  some  benevolent  friend  will  put 
into  his  hiads  M aeanlay  or  Mackintosh,  Halfaun 
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or  Hume,  and  impart  to  bim  some  slight  notion 
of  what  has  happened  in  this  long  interval.  If 
he  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  people  who 
<(  never  learn  any  thing,  and  never  forget  any 
thing,'*  he  may  possibly  open  his  eyes  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  speculations :  or  at  least  may  di- 
versify his  labors,  by  endeavors  as  useful  and 
'  promising,  to  stop  the  printing-press,  prostrate 
the  telegraphs,  blow  up  the  steamboats,  and  run 
the  locomotives  off  the  track.  When  he  has 
done  all  this,  let  him  dam  up  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Mississippi,  and  roll  them  back- 
waid  to  their  springs.  Then — and  not  till  then — 
may  he  expect  to  divert  the  mighty  current,  where- 
on float  the  destinies  of  England  and  of  the 
world,  from  that  channel  in  which,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  the  hand  of  Providence  has  appointed  it 
to  flow* 


•'LETTERS  AT  SEA." 

The  tun  hong  low,  half  hidden  by  the  range 

Of  Cordillera's  peaks,  and  o'er  the  surf 

Threw  rainbow  colors  for  its  foamy  cape. 

The  soft  winds  fiom  the  shore  bore  the  sweet  breath 

Of  the  Magnolia's  bloom,  and  in  each  inlet 

Its  snowy  leiives,  like  fleecy  clouds,  reposed 

tJpon  the  waves  which  on  the  pebbly  shore. 

Played  a  low  chime  as  gentle  as  the  tone 

Of  mother's  lullaby  at  summer  ctc, 

Sung  to  her  slumbering  infant.    Farther  out 

The  nautilus  had  sprssd  his  little  sail. 

And  eyed  his  own  light  shadow  on  the  wave. 

The  dolphin's  back  had  caught  more  radiant  hues 

From  the  rich  light  of  even,  as  it  wreathed 

In  many  a  graceful  form,  and  lingered  still 

Around  the  vessel's  side.    The  dropping  sails 

Hung  motionless,  save  when  the  rippling  breese 

Waved  the  light  cordsge,  and  half-raised  the  curls 

From  the  damp  brow,  fanning  it  with  freshness, 

And  whispering  of  dells  and  leafy  trees. 

AU  was  calm,  and  filled  with  stilly  beauty 

Which  stole  the  sense  away.    It  was  one 

Of  those  delicious  mooMBts  when  the  mind, 

Seeming  to  dwell  on  naught,  feels  o'er  itoome 

Fair  shapes  of  loveliness  ineffable, 

And  on  the  heart  the  gentle  dew  of  feeling 

Doth  fall  unwittingly,  to  freshen  then 

The  flowers  of  affection  *till  their  fragrance 

Filleth  our  being.    So  felt  one,  who,  pale 

And  languid,  had  been  borne  upon  the  deck. 

That  the  cool  air  kissing  his  cheek,  again 

Jllight  bring  to  it  the  rosy  flush  of  health. 

As  murmured  the  light  waves  around,  their  tone 

Seemed  changed  by  magic  and  he  heard  instead 

The  voices  of  his  home :— he  wondered  then 

If  those  beloved  ones  e'er  thought  of  him— 

If  midst  the  circle  of  their  happy  sports. 

An  eye  grew  sadder  as  it  missed  his  smile. 

Or  marked  his  vacant  place.    Then  came  a  fear 

He  was  forgotten,  and  his  full  soul  thrilled 

With  a  wild,  feverish  wish  for  sympathy. 

Starting,  as  from  a  trance,  be  gased  arooad* 


As  though  be  hoped  to  find  the  dearly  loved 

Beside  him,  but  with  sickening  heart  he  sank 

Again  upon  his  couch  and  sadly  gased 

Far  o'er  the  waste  of  waters.    Suddenly 

His  pulse  beat  quicker  ;  he  descried  a  boat/ 

Bounding  across  the  waves,  and  its  gay  motion 

Gave  life  to  hope.    It  near'd  the  ship ;  and  soon 

A  friend,  the  benrer  of  glad  tidings,  came 

With  letters  from  his  home.    He  turn'd  them  o'er 

And  o'er  again.    He  scarce  could  read  their  lines. 

His  vision  was  so  dimmed  with  tears  of  joy. 

And  as  he  caught  their  meaning,  once  again 

He  felt  the  fresh  breath  of  his  native  hills, 

And  thoughts  of  childhood's  happy  home  and  friends 

Brought  back  his  childhood's  tenderness  and  tears. 

L.  W. 


AN  APOSTROPHE  TO  NUGARA. 

BT  HAROARET  jrUlTKIN. 

Wonder  of  wonders !    Earth  hath  naught  in  all 
Her  realm  of  beauty  and  magnificence. 
To  match  thy  matchless  grandeur !    Glorious  Blanc 
Retires  pavilioned  midet  his  mantling  miala. 
Nor  dares  to  claim  a  rivalry  with  thee. 
The  Alpine  cataracts  that  beadloQg  leap 
From  heights  so  dissy  that  they  fall  dispersed 
In  fleecy  sheets  of  foam,  are  but  the  play 
Of  Nature  in  her  frolic  mood,  compared 
With  thy  vast  whirl  of  waters.    The  loud  roar 
Of  Ocean  in  its  fury  only  seems 
A  deaden'd  echo  to  thy  ceaseless  plunfs. 
That  giant  Arch  whose  grand  proportions  fiU 
The  gaser's  aoul  with  such  sublimity, 
That  thought  withdraws  dismayed,  serenely  stands, 
A  siUnt  witness  of  its  Builder's  power ; 
Whilst  thou,  snblimer  still,  doth  make  appeal 
To  the  amaxed  and  awe-struck  ear  na  leas 
.  Than  to  th'  enraptur'd,  overflowing  eye ! 
Thou  hast  no  rival.    Earth  had  only  need 
Of  one  such  model  of  stupendous  skill. 
To  shadow  forth  Hia  might  and  majesty, 
Who  gave  thee  all  thy  gloiy. 

Feeble  man, 
In  thine  o'er  mastering  presence  shrinks,  appalled 
At  his  own  nothingness.    Can  hit  weak  hand 
Prevent  thy  leap  tremendous  1    Can  he  blow. 
With  vaunting  wisdom's  breath,  the  veil  aside 
That  shrouds  thine  awful  bosom,  and  behold 
The  dread  abyss  beneath  T    Or  can  he  snatch 
One  jewel  from  the  rainboW'diadem, 
Wherewith  the  sun  hath  crowned  ihee  soF*rsign  <|useat 

I  tremble  as  I  gaze :— and  yet  my  soul 
Revives  again  with  this  indwelling  thought;-^ 
That  though  thy  stunning  torrent  pour  itself 
In  undiminished  volume,  on  and  on. 
For  centuries  unsumm'd, — there  u  a  time, 
When  all  that  makes  thee  now  so  terrible, 
(Yet  in  thy  greatest  terror,  lovely  still,) 
Shall  sink  to  silence  quiet  as  the  grave : 
But  now  I  stand  upon  thy  fearful  brink. 
In  mute,  strange  wonder  rapt, — I,  who  appear 
So  evanescent  when  compared  with  thee, 
Shall  rise  superior  o'er  this  failing  earth. 
Whose  ruins  shall  booome  thy  sepulchre ! 
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**  The  harHer  n  a  ]«nk  lean  man,  and  noaaa 

lo  Merjr  capboard,  lika  a  qaasting  dog. 

To  find  some  boae  of  acaadal.    Ha  seems  hamble. 

Timid,  and  modest ;  bat  beware  him  sirs, 

For  the  keen  newsmonger  steals  its  secret 

From  the  dumb  Tace  whereof  be  grasps  the  ohin.* 

Th§Barbtr. 
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The  foottteps  heard  by  the  OoanteM  Hermit 
•ne,  as  she  eonversed  with  Sir  Ludwig  of  Fel- 
•eck,  were  thoee  of  Merlin ;  bat  the  was  pres- 
eody  aware  that  from  a  different  qnartar  other 
persons  wore  af^roaching.  In  fact  as  the  Nor- 
wegian swept  aside  the  hangings  from  a  more 
private  entrance,  and  pansed  npon  the  thresh- 
My  a  gentleman,  leading  by  the  hand  a  hand- 
some boy,  appeared  in  the  anm-ehamber.  The 
eeuotess,  who  had  for  a  moment  encountered 
her  husband's  glance,  and  smiled  away  the  quar- 
rri  which  had  a  little  bofora  left  her  in  tears, 
tnnied  to  the  new  comers.  She  at  oaee,  upon 
catching  a  view  of  them,  sprang  to  her  fiMt,  and 
ran  lo  meet  them,  exclaiming*^ 

^He  is  here,  and  I  knew  not  of  it!  Man- 
rice — Maurice" — 

Her  countenance  beaming  with  smiles  and 
toSTB,  she  cast  her  arms  about  the  boy — a  pale- 
fsced  silent  child  with  a  thoughtful  expression — 
and  coTered  his  cheeks,  brow,  and  lips,  with 


"  Beware,  countess,"  said  Sir  Lndwig  of  Fel- 
seck. 

''Bieware?  Certainly  I  shall  not  beware," 
die  lady  answered.  «*  Good  Dlmhoff,  I  salute 
you.  Take  my  thanks  for  so  charming  a  sur- 
prise." 

She  addressed  these  words  to  the  boy's  con- 
ductor, a  noble  looking  person  with  an  inteUi- 
S^at  fsce  somewhat  fturrowed,  and  the  carriage 
nd  air  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion. 

Sir  Ludwig  of  Felseck  then  said,  with  a  ges- 
ture toward  the  Norwegian : 

^  Countess,  be  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
tfaii  gentleman,  who  as  master  of  the  chateau, 
IB  doubtleas  entitled  to  an  explanation  which  he 
IS  too  courteous  to  ask." 

The  countess  did  not  answer,  bat  ran  on  in 
Midsariag  talk  to  the  boy. 

**  Maurice— Maurice— have  you  indeed  come 
'^^  to  me?  God  bless  you*  dear  child:  you 
«•  kmnud  like  a  Bohftmiant  avd  thcie  misec»' 
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bles  have  shorn  away  your  curk.  Saucy  boy, 
you  are  grown  tall  enough  to  be  a  brave  page." 
"This  fair  lady  is  engrossed,  sir,"  said  Sir 
Ludwig,  ^  and  I  must  speak  in  her  place.  Men- 
sieur,  I  am  called  Sir  Ludwig  of  Felseck.  I 
stand  in  a  near  relation  to  the  conntess,  your 
wife.  This  child  is  my  son ;  this  gentleman  ie 
my  friend,  the  Chevalier  D'Imhoff." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  excellent  husband,"  the  coun^ 
tess  added,  "if  I  have  been  remiss.  Sir  Ludwig 
has  spoken  a  part  of  the  truth.  He  might  also 
have  informed  you  that  from  the  birth  of  this 
child  I  have  been  a  mother  to  him,  and  love  him 
with  quite  a  mother*8  devotion." 

The  eyes  of  the  countess  gleamed  with  a  dou- 
ble meaning. 

Meriin  replied  to  these  speeches.  His  confi- 
dence in  their  truth  was  not  sure.  He  indeed 
saw  nothing  in  a  sure  light.  He  had  stumbled 
into  a  labyrinth,  and  shadows,  deceptions,  riddles 
surrounded  him.  Moreover  his  loss  of  self-res* 
pect  had  much  injured  his  cQstomary  hearty  free- 
dom of  manner.  Sullen,  embarrassed,  and  ini* 
table,  he  had  become  a  singularly  different  per* 
son  from  the  frank  and  bold  youth  who  had,  so 
short  a  time  before,  left  the  Swedish  shores  with 
a  heart  full  of  honest  love,  and  a  spirit  uiflamed 
by  gallant  hopes. 

"  I.  receive  your  explanations,"  he  said  to  Sir 
Ludwig.  "  I  do  not  question  you.  It  is  unne- 
cessary that  I  should  assume  the  duty  of  giving 
you  fair  entertainment  in  this  aecurBod  chateao, 
where  I  am  more  a  stranger  than  yourself." 

"  Accursed  chateau !  did  he  say  accursed  cha- 
teau? Mon  Dieui  my  husband,  this  is  intol« 
arable." 

Merlin  said  with  a  sullen  courtesy — "I  with- 
draw the  rude  word,  madam." 
"  That  is  well,"  replied  the  countess. 
At  this  point  in  a  scene  embarrassing  to  all 
parties,  a  page  brought  to  th^  Norwegian  a  sealed 
pacquet.    Tearing  it  open  he  glanced  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  leaf,  and,  with  a  change  of  counte- 
nance, left  the  apartment,  saying  to  the  page  s 
"Go  before,  and  conduct  the  messenger  to 
some  place  of  privacy ;  then  return  and  let  me 
know  where  you  have  bestowed  him." 

The  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  wss  that 
of  Captain  Piper.  Enclosed  were  letters,  sev- 
eral months  old,  from  Mariana  Sture  and  the 
good  senator,  directed  to  the  camp  of  the  king 
of  Sweden.  Captain  Piper  had  written  briefly 
as  follows : 

"  Sir, — In  passing  I  have  learned  enough  to  be 
assured  that  you  delay  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
am  en  rouU  for  Sweden,  and  send  to  you  certain 
letters,  the  answers  where  unto  will  be  no  burthen 
to  your  assiduous  servant — 

QusTAVus  PiP9a«'* 
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The  reading  of  theee  words  brongbt  a  rash  9f 
blood  to  the  vieage  of  the  unhappy  Norwegian. 
Shame  and  grief  unmanned  him ;  he  feared  to 
open  the  accompanying  letters.  When  at  last 
be  oTcreame  hia  nervous  hesitation«  and  read 
page  after  page  of  sweet,  hopeful,  and  confiding 
utterances,  warm  and  eloquent  from  the  pure 
heart  of  Mariana,  his  eyes  became  full  of  tears, 
and  he  sobbed  heavily. 

Then  he  heard  a  step  near  at  hand,  and  alDnd- 
ly  voice  said  at  the  same  moment : 
**  You  seem  unhappy." 
He  turned  and  saw  tiie  melancholy  girl,  Gi- 
selle.   He  remained  silent. 

**  You  suspect  me,  and  rebuke  me,  sir,"  said 
the  girl,  interpreting  his  silence. 

'«Not  so,  maiden,'*  he  at  length  answered. 
«*  You  have  seemed  to  me  dignified  by  sorrow, 
and  of  a  spirit  too  grave  for  wanton  arts.  I 
have  no  confidence  to  give  yon,  but  also  no  re- 
buke.** 

^  When  team  are  in  the  eyes  of  a  child  or  a 
woman,"  said  Giselle,  "they  are  nothing.  But 
when  a  strong  man  weeps,  we  wonder  and  are 
awed.  But  forgive  me;  I  but  yielded  to  an  in- 
lerest  which  your  singular  grief  excited.  You, 
naturally  enough,  withhold  your  confidence  from 
me,  and  I  leave  you.** 

"  Not  so,  girl,"  Merlin  replied.  ••  Tanry :  you 
are  honest,  I  think,  where  all  else  is  deception. 
I  have  much  to  learn.  I  wander  among  mists. 
Yon  perhaps  will  explain  many  things  to  me.** 
Giselle  mused  in  silence.  She  presently  said : 
'  .*'I  may  explain  a  part — perhaps  enough  to 
serve  you.  But  now,  or  before  ample  reflection, 
I  will  not  trust  myself -to  speak.  Moreover  we 
may  be  interrupted.  After  nightfall  I  will  meet 
you  in  the  Astrologer's  tower — ^in  that  turret- 
chamber  which  you  have  at  times  used  for  your 
meditations.  Some  one  approaches.  A  brave 
man  may  command  fortune,  and  should  not  des- 
pair.    Leave  tears  to  the  weak.     Adieu." 

As  Giselle  disappeared,  the  page,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  bearer  of  the  pacquet,  returned 
to  say  that  he  had  accomplished  his  errand.  He 
then  conducted  the  Norwegian  to  the  same  tur- 
ret-chamber which  the  girl  had  selected  for  the 
promised  interview.  In  this  room,  awaiting  his 
coming  with  a  fixed  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and 
looks  downcast,  but  watchful  in  their  humility, 
Merlin  found  the  valet  of  Captain  Piper,  Euge- 
nius  Flavel. 

**  Master  Flavel,*'  he  said  with  composure,  '*  I 
remember  a  scene  by  lake  Vettem,  and  recog- 
nise you  without  difficulty.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  despatches  from  C  aptain  Piper.  Where  now 
is  that  gentleman  ?  When  came  he  from  Swe- 
den ?  Why  does  he  return  ?" 
The  ralet  answered  these  questions.    Captain 


Piper  had  left  Sweden  within  a  month  after  the 
departure  of  the  Norwegian  himself;  he  had 
joined  General  Lewenhaupt*  and  would  have 
followed  with  him  on  the  course  of  King  Chartes, 
but  a  Polish  count  had  run  him  through  with  a 
rapier  at  Wilna,  in  which  town  he  had  remained 
disabled  by  his  wound.  He  was  now  returning, 
still  disabled,  to  Sweden.  The  incidental  qnar- 
rel  had  spoiled  his  Russian  campaign.  As  for 
his  present  whereabout,  he  delayed  in  a  Tillage 
three  leagues  distant,  awaiting  the  return  of  hia 
messenger  from  the  Chateau  d' Amour. 

When  this  information  had  been  extracted 
from  Eugenius  Flavel,  with  less  difficulty  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  taciturnity 
which  was  usual  with  him  in  the  presence  of 
Ins  master,  Meiiin  said  in  conclusion : 

•'  Say  to  Captain  Piper  that  I  thank  him  for 
his  civility  in  despatching  this  message  to  mo ; 
and  that  I  will  at  another  time,  by  another  hamd, 
make  answer  to  certain  papers  which  he  has 
sent  to  me.  Receive  this  reward  for  your  paiiis« 
and  return  at  once  to  your  master." 

Receiving  with  obsequious  gratitude  the  gift 
of  the  Norwegian,  the  valet  departed  as  he  had 
come,  under  the  guidance  of  the  page.  Let  va 
follow  him,  to  learn  how  he  freighted  himself 
with  news.  Conducted  by  the  page,  he  stole  ob 
with  the  silent  step  of  a  cat,  looking  closely  about 
him.  and  venturing  upon  questions  to  the  boy. 
To  these  the  latter  answered  with  so  little  pobU 
that  Flavel  extracted  nothing;  the  lad  was  evi- 
dently one  of  those  light  spirits  that  live  unob* 
servant,  and  are  not  reflective  enough  to  be  in- 
quisitive or  to  satisfy  the  inqnintive.  But  as  the 
two  proceeded,  the  wise  countenance  of  Wil* 
helm  the  steward  became  visible,  and  this  appa- 
rition gave  the  vaTet  better  hopes.  The  stewswd 
coming  forward  spoke  with  a  patronising  civiMty 
to  the  page,  and,  as  desirous  as  Flavel  himaelf 
of  a  conference  which  offered  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  rhetorical  skill,  or  at  least  of  let* 
ting  escape  those  floods  of  small  talk  which  were 
distressing  to  him  in  their  pent-up  condition,  took 
charge  of  that  worthy  person,  and  escorted  him 
with  ceremonious  politeness  to  his  own  quiet 
sanctuary.  Arrived  there  he  made  the  valet 
welcome,  and  introduced  him  by  word  and  ex- 
ample to  a  stoup  of  wine.  Master  Flavel  drank 
warily,  pleading  the  unseasonable  morning  hour. 
••  It  is  a  popular  fallacy,  sir,'*  said  the  steward, 
"which  rules  our  appetites  by  the  index  of  a 
clock,  which  is  but  unreflecting  machineiy.  That 
hour  which  finds  a  man  thirsty  is  the  hour  for  \m 

potation." 

"  **How  charmingly.  Monsieur,  your  life  must 

pass,**  said  the  valet  looking  around  him. 

«*  It  has  its  dignities,  and  its  enjoyments — ^per- 
haps net  altogether  ttnnMrited--but  also  ita  trov* 
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blee,'*  Wilhelm  responded  with  a  sigh.  Then, 
as  the  purpose  of  Master  Flavel  to  get  informa- 
tion was  precisely  his  own,  be  brought  the  d!a- 
lOgae  near  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  in- 
qaisitive. 

••  You  had  the  honour,"  he  observed,  "  to  know 
the  great  Ritter,  Prince  Merlin,  who  is  just  now 
oar  master  ?*' 

•*  Yes,"  replied  Flavel. 

••Then,"  continued  Ae  steward,  "you  had 
the  honour  to  know  a  very  distinguished  person- 
age, a  nobleman  illustrious  at  home,  in — ^snrely 
those  northern  countries  possess  names  with 
ilrhich  I  can  never  become  familiar." 

••Yes,"  replied  Flavel. 

•*  Hum," — muttered  the  sfeward,  "  what  was 
that  yes  for?"  Then  he  proceeded — **  A  noble- 
man, I  say,  illustrious  for  his  virtues  and  exten- 
flive  possessions,  to  make  no  mention  of  a  ven- 
erable ancestry.  This  distinguished  Brightness 
yon  have  had  the  honour  to  serve — eh  ?" 

'•Yes,  Monsieur,"  said  Flavel,  •«  and  I  could 
acquaint  you  with  some  particulars  concerning 
my  lord." 

••  You  are  a  polite  person,  and  I  drink  to  your 
health,"  said  the  triumphant  steward  whose  van- 
ity whispered  that  his  adroitness  had  led  the  stran- 
ger to  the  verge  of  developments.  "  And  now, 
my  dear  sir,  proceed." 

Flavel  manifested  no  perception  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  expected  to  enter  upon  a  narrative. 

••  When  his  Brightness  left  his  regretting  coun- 
try," continued  the  steward,  *^  and  came,  led  by 
Bome  vow,  doubtiess,  riding  like  a  private  per- 


son"— 


••  Pardon«me,"  interrupted  Master  Flavel ;  •*  it 
was  rather  with  the  brilliant  escort  of  two  hun- 
dred armed  men,  and  with  his  banner  displayed, 
that  my  lord  travelled.  You  are  certainly  mis- 
taken on  that  point." 

••  MistHken !"  retorted  the  steward.  ••  Sir,  that 
ohaervation  would  alone  prove  you  a  stranger  to 
this  region.  I  pique  myself,  sir,  and  others  have 
not  been  wanting  in  complimentary  remark,  upon 
the  fidelity  of  my  observation  and  the  accuracy 
of  ihy  statements." 

"But,  Monsieur,"  persevered  the  valet,  "you 
have  been  misinformed  by  some  one  disposed  to 
practise  upon  your  confiding  disposition.  My 
lord  positively  journeyed  with  such  an  escort  as 
I  have  mentioned.  You  have  been  practised 
upon." 

The  steward  became  ruddy  with  passion. 

"  Practised  upon !  Holy  St.  Julian,  saint  of 
travellers  !  Ami  unable  to  behold  with  my  own 
eyes?  His  Brightness  not  only  came  without 
the  escort  you  speak  of,  but  when  I  went  out  to 
meet  him,  he  was  well-nigh  in  a  condition  of 
natural  nakedness." 


Master  Flavel,  with  eyes  and  himds  uplifted, 
expressed  his  amazement. 

"Poor  gentleman!"  he  murmured  audibly; 
"  to  be  exposed  to  this  frosty  atmosphere  in  such 
a  defenceless  condition !" 

"  You  mistake."  said  the  steward.  ••  It  was 
in  sultry  summer  weather." 

"  My  dear  Monsieur,"  gently  exclaimed  Mas- 
ter Flavel,  "  now  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  you  are  mistaken.  To  within  a  fortnight 
past,  my  lord  the  illustrious  Prince  Merlin,  has 
been  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  desperate  cam- 
paign against  the  rebels  of  the  northern  islands, 
who  refused  to  supply  my  lord's  purveyors  with* 
tribute-honey  for  my  lord's  mead.  How  then 
could  my  lord  have  appeared  here  in  summer  ?**' 

"  Sir,"  said  the  steward  with  a  dignity  becom- 
ing in  such  a  functionary  when  outraged  by  ex- 
treme contradiction,  "permit  me  to  entertain 
you  with  a  brief  narrative.  In  the  latter  days  of 
the  last  July  my  lord  came  t6  this  region.  It 
pleased  him,  riding  alone,  as  I  had  the  honour  to 
signify  to  you,  in  his  armour,  ritterliche,  to  dis- 
mount and  make  his  bath  in  a  stream.  Now, 
sir,  there  came  to  him,  through  the  woodlands,* 
certain  facetious  ladies,  the  excellent  mistress  o( 
this  chateau  at  their  head  ;  and,  in  their  mirth, 
these  ladies  did  bear  off  the  clothing  and  other 
equipment  of  my  lord.  It  was  whilst  in  pursuit 
of  his  property  that  I  beheld,  with  my  own  eyes, 
his  approach,  and  that  condition,  near  to  natural 
nakedness,  of  which  I  spoke,  and  as  to  which 
you  did  me  the  respect  to  controvert  me.  To 
this  chateau  I  escorted  my  lord.  I  witnessed 
within  ten  days  thereafter  a  nuptial  ceremony,  a 
marriage  of  my  lord  to  the  countess  my  mb- 
tress — a  marriage  whereof  I  must  not  speak  un- 
derstandingly — and  since  that  time,  now  three 
months  agone,  it  has  been  my  duty,  as  my  plea- 
sure, to  attend  daily  upon  the  presence  of  my 
lord,  the  Ritter,  his  Brightness  Prince  Merlin — a 
plain  tale — a  plain  tale,  sir.  I  am  gratified  to 
perceive  that  I  have  been  perspicuous  enough  to 
put  to  flight  those  opposite  suppositions  of  your 
ignorance.    I  am  never  mistaken,  sir — ^never." 

"I  believe  you.  Monsieur,"  said  the  valet. 
"  You  possess  a  genius  for  observation  and  for 
narrative,  and  your  words  carry  conviction.  Now 
I  shall  empty  a  cup  to  your  health,  and  depart." 

The  steward  became  suddenly  aware  that  the 
interview  had  resulted  in  his  giving  information 
to  his  guest  and  receiving  none  in  return. 

"  Delay,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  partake 
of  a  slight  refection  which  I  will  prepare  for 
you." 

Flavel,  losing  some  of  his  civility  now  that  he 
had  drawn  from  his  host  such  knowledge  as  he 
desired,  rejected  the  proffered  entertainment,  and 
was  in  a  few  minutes  on  hb  return  to  his  master, 
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Captiio  Pip«r«  burtbeiied  with  newt  <lMtuMd  to 
•orpriM  that  gentleniaii  •xtrtmely* 


CHAFTXR  KieHTH. 

« Yoar  words,  Timindim,  lift  im 
FVom  ft  dmrk  vftle  of  ■erriitttU,  and  M«t  OM 
Upon  a  hill  of  bappineaa.*' 


The  eon  of  that  day  was  near  ite  setting,  when 
Merlin,  who  had  withheld  himaelf  from  the  soei- 
ety  of  his  countess  and  her  guests,  and  passed 
his  time  in  unhappy  reflections,  sallied  from  the 
oastle  on  horseback.  His  purpose  was  not  de- 
terminate :  it  was  but  for  a  greater  priracy  in 
his  melancholy  meditations  that  he  rode  abroad. 

The  letters  from  Sweden  bad  brought  freshly 
before  his  eyes  the  wretched  ruin  wrought  by 
passion  and  folly.  His  heart  ached  ;  self-anger 
and  utter  misery  overwhelmed  him  as  he  reined 
his  horse  in  the  light  of  *  the  declining  sun. 

In  his  wobegone  and  despairing  mood,  he 
tracked  that  forest  through  which  he  had  passed 
•n  the  day  of  his  first  approach  to  the  Chateau 
d*Amour.  Had  he  been  less  engrossed  he  might 
have  observed  several  suspicious  circumstances 
in  the  course  of  his  ride.  A  shrill  whistle  sound- 
ed from  an  eminence  in  his  rear,  and  was  res- 
ponded to  by  the  same  shrill  notes  from  several 
points  in  the  wood.  The  trampling  of  horses 
upon  the  sodded  earth  was  audible.  The  shad- 
ows of  the  large  trees,  and  the  presence  of 
copse-wood  ander  them,  did  not  altogether  con- 
ceal the  motions  of  numerous  horsemen.  If  an 
ambuscade  had  been  purposed,  it  was  certainly 
conducted  with  little  caution.  At  length  these 
suspicious  sounds  and  movements,  which  Merlin 
had  noted  as  a  man  may  note  the  passing  to  and 
fro  of  those  who  attend  him  in  a  fever  fit,  were 
followed  by  explanatory  actions.  A  party  of 
horse  met  him  full  in  front ;  a  similar  body  com- 
ing from  the  forest  united  in  his  rear ;  even  the 
wood  on  either  side  presented  under  its  shadows 
and  amongst  its  covert,  numbers  of  armed  horse- 
men. 

**  Stand  sir,**  said  one  of  the  cavaliers  in  his 
front. 

The  Norwegian,  coming  to  a  perception  of  the 
reality,  said  in  some  surprise  but  firmly  : 

«'  What  is  it  that  you  desire  ?" 

The  first  speaker  answered : 

**  It  hi4)pened,  on  a  fair  day,  that  Prince  James 
Sobiesky  and  Prince  Constantino  his  brother, 
rode  into  the  forests  near  B  res! aw  for  their  di- 
vertisement.  You  bear  in  mind,  sir,  what  befel 
the  princes  on  that  occasion.  We  have  made  a 
vow,  which  we  are  now  able  to  fulfil,  to  render 


year  mtyeaty  the  victim  of  a  similar  romantie  «d«- 
venture.  Come  in  peace ;  for,  at  you  parcoive, 
foree  will  not  avail  you.*' 

•«I  do  not  andentand  yon,"  replied  the  Nor- 
wegian. «*  Neither  do  I  care  to  oppose  yon. 
Lead  on.*' 

This  apathy  seemed  to  excite  the  snrpriae  wad 
comment  of  the  troopers.  After  speaking  amovg 
themselves,  the  company-  before  him  opened  saf- 
ficiently  to  admit  him  into  its  midst.  No  foree 
was  used.  The  strangers  seemed,  indeed,  to  b« 
under  the  influence  of  a  sort  of  suriy  respect  Cor 
their  captive.  In  a  few  moments  the  dragooasy 
numbering  full  fifty  men,  were  pricking  on  at  a 
speedy  gait,  Meriin  riding  amongst  them  aa  care- 
less of  the  result  as  if,  like  the  Campeador.oaly 
his  body  left  desolate  of  its  spirit  backed  tho 
bounding  steed. 

When  the  party  had  issued  from  the  gloom  of 
the  wood  into  a  plain,  where  the  light  of  day 
still  lingered,  and  indeed  gathered  increase  from 
a  broad  moon  which  began  to  deepen  in  its  yel- 
low effulgence  as  the  west  faded,  a  sudden  chock 
occurred  in  its  progress.  This  waa  oecaaioned 
by  a  commnnioation  spreading  from  near  the  per- 
son of  the  Norwegian  to  the  extremities  of  the 
troop.  When  the  halt  had  been  accomplished, 
several  horsemen,  making  their  way  through  the 
now  confused  ranks,  rode  up  to  him. 

*'If  it  please  you,  sir,"  said  one  of  these,  *' tnm 
fully  to  the  Ught." 

Meriin  not  only  complied  with  this  request,  but 
bared  his  head.  His  short  aubam  curls  and  hia 
every  feature  were  visible. 

*' We  have  fallen  into  an  error,"  said  the  same 
speaker,  who  seemed  to  be  a  leader.  ^*Yoor 
extraordinary  stature  must  explain  and  excuse  a 
very  natural  mistake.    You  are  at  liberty.** 

An  hour  after  this  adventure,  the  Norwegian, 
upon  whom  it  made  but  a  slight  impression,  re- 
entered the  ohateau.  The  promised  interview 
with  the  damsel,  GiseUe,  connecting  as  it  did  with 
suljects  of  a  near  interest  to  him,  had  not  esca- 
ped his  recollection.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  turret-chamber  appointed  for  the  meeting. 
Giselle  awaited  his  coming  upon  a  bartizan,  or 
balcony,  on  which  the  chamber  opened. 

**  Giselle,"  he  said,  seating  himself  by  her  side, 
•*  speak  to  me  cleariy  of  the  many  mysteries 
which  beset  me  in  this  new  and  most  unhappy 
condition  of  my  life." 

**It  is  impossible,"  replied  the  girl  firmly. 
^^  But  ask,  and  what  I  am  at  liberty  to  exfdain, 
that  I  will." 

•*Tell  me  then,"  said  Meriin,  "who  is  this 
lady,  whose  miserable  husband  I  have  become  f 
Many  circumstances  eonspire  to  persuade  me 
tbat  the  Countess  Hermione  of  the  Chateau 
d'Amour  is  but  one  of  those  feigned  mines,  and 
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rfeaigQAtioas,  wlHch  the  wit  of  womrnn  k  akilfal 
to  wveat  wImb  fha  dosirM  eMieemlment*'* 

••  You  have  gueeaed  the  truth.'*  Giielle  anawer- 
•d*    **  It  ia  not  by  her  tnie  name  and  deaignatien, 
Whieh  her  beauty,  her  power,  her  fortuiiea*  Mid 
•laa !  her  errora  have  ODade  familiar  to  the  world, 
Ibat  yott  know  my  mlatreaa.    But  upon  thia  point 
I  will  not,  for  I  mutt  not,  apeak  more  clearly.'' 
•*  Now  by  the  Ooda,"  exclaiaBed  the  Norwe- 
gian, **  you  have  apoken  enough  Ivrmy  freedom. 
I  have  been  wedded  to  a  woman  whoae  real 
name  ia  not  known  to  me,  but  concealed  by  her 
araft    I  will  break  the  bonda  of  thia  marriage, 
where  theiv  haa  been  ao  vital  a  conoealment*  If 
they  posaeaaed  the  triple  atrength  into  which  af- 
fection confirma  them,  I  would  yet  break  them, 
where  imposture  had  been  practiaed  in  a  matter 
ao  aacred.     You  embolden  my  spirit,  Oiaelle ; 
for  now  yoa  have  given  me  a  hope  of  eacape 
fi*om  a  captivity  which  gnawa  at  my  heart  and 
conaumes  my  very  life-blood." 

••  And  ia  it  poaeible,"  aaid  the  giri,  «*  that  you 
have  never  auapected  that  eacape  lay  open  before 
you  !  That  you  had  but  to  will  a  releaae  to  ae- 
enre  it?'* 

"  Explain  your  meaning,"  aaid  Merlin. 
The  giri  pauaed.    Preaently  ahe  aaid  aa  the 
reault  of  awift  reflection: 

^*  The  Counteaa  Hermione  ia  not  yonr  wife." 

Merlin  sprang  to  his  feet* 

'•  What  ia  it  that  you  say  ?"  he  cried.    •«  The 

Countess  Hermione  is  not  my  wife !    Giselle,  if 

you  should  be  by  my  side  when  my  soul  takes 

its  flight  from  my  body,  jest  then  rather  than 


now." 

*<The  Countess  Hermione,'*  the  damael  apoke 
«n  calmly,  **reaorted  to  this  miserable  device  to 
gild  the  grossness  of  an  amour.  She  ia  not  your 
wife.  The  priest  who  performed  the  rite  on  that 
wild  and  infamoua  evening,  was  Luigo  Baaili, 
my  lady'a  Italian  aerving-matt-*«  crafty  wretch 
practised  in  disguises." 

The  Norwegian  heard  this  apeech  to  an  end. 
He  remained  for  a  minute  holding  the  giri'a  hand, 
and  staring  into  the  blue  skies  over  which  the 
starry  wealth  lay  ao  brightly  atrewn.  Then  he 
aaid  : 

**  It  doubtless  seems  strange  to  you  that  I  hear 
the  atory  of  so  degrading  a  wrong  without  that 
jaatnral  anger  which,  in  such  a  caae,  ia  not  only 
excusable  but  becoming.  But,  truly,  there  is  in 
the  freedom  to  which  I  now  learn  my  title  ao 
much  to  rqoiee  my  spirit  that  I  am  forgiving  of 
all  else.  My  good  Giselle,  I  left  in  the  northern 
land,  from  which  I  came,  a  fair  and  nobly  gifted 
maiden,  who  did  not  scorn  to  repay  my  devotion 
with  a  modest  and  constant  affection.  Of  late  I 
have  dreamed  of  her  aa  follen  angola  might 
4i«am  of  the  forfeited  gatdooa  af  God*    Yoar 


words  now  remove  my  deapair.  Thia,  even 
thia — ^great  aa  most  be  the  difficulty  of  reinata* 
ting  my  hopes  Ailly,  of  undoing  the  work  ao  mad* 
ly  done— ia  aueh  a  relief  as  makea,  of  itaeU^  the 
difference  between  miaery  and  happineaa.  I  have 
no  anger,  no  indignant  rebuke,  for  the  wild* 
hearted  woman,  of  lawless  passions  and  a  falaa 
misleading  beauty,  into  whose  snarea  I  foil.  G^ 
aelle,  I  am  again  a  man ;  erring  indeed,  but  wiser 
from  error;  wounded  by  the  adveraary,  repen* 
taut  for  a  too  swift  surrender,  but  again  buoyed 
by  the  uprising  enei^ies  of  my  hope." . 

The  girl  seemed  not  fully  to  aympathiae  with 
him  in  his  newly  awakened  fervour. 

^*  In  informing  you  of  the^  thinga,"  she  said, 
«•  my  purpos  ^  has  been  not  only  to  remove  you 
from  a  state  of  dishonour,  but  to  break  a  sf^ 
disgraceful  to  my  mistress.  Have  you  deemed 
her  your  wife,  and  yet  possessed  no  love  for  hea, 
no  appreciation  of  much  that  ia  nobl  in  her  n»> 
ture  1  Leave  the  chateau  as  speedily  aa  may 
be ;  but,  atranger,  whose  presenee  haa  proved  a 
fruitful  aource  of  foUy  and  ain,  and  to  me  of  bitr 
tor  regreta,  do  not  altogether  condemn  my  mis- 
guided mistress.  She  poasesaes  high  qualities  to 
redeem  her  misleading  ones.  Bear  with  you  a 
forgiving  memory." 

Giselle  turned  to  depart.  The  Norwegian  aaid 
to  her : 

'*  Stay,  maiden.  You  will  not  apeak  to  ma 
more  fully  concerning  tlie  counteaa;  but  thia 
knight  of  Felaeck,  and  the  chevalier  his  eompaA- 
ion — who  are  they  ?" 

«'  I  an^  inexorably  aUent,"  the  giri  replied.  **l 
have  acquainted  you  with  all  that  it  suited  my 
views  that  you  ahould  know,  and  perhapa  with 
more  than  a  proper  reapect  for  my  mistreaa  caa 
justify." 

She  left  the  turret-chamber. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

'*  It  matt  be  eonfeMcd  that,  in  i^fleeting  oo  the  adven- 
tures of  Charles  of  Sweden,  on  Uie  peraonal  strength  of 
King  Aogoatss,  and  the  tratels  of  the  Caar  Peter,  one 
wooid  be  apt  to  think  we  lived  in  the  days  of  Uercnlea  and 
Theseaa."—  VoUain, 

The  Countess  Hermione,  Sir  Ludwig  of  Fel- 
seck,  and  the  Chevalier  D'lmholT  were  feasting 
at  a  late  hour.  Some  damaela  in  bright  tunica, 
their  bare  arms  glittering  with  braceleta  aa  Aay 
were  arched  or  throvm  abroad  in  artful  gestures, 
their  taper  feet  fljring  vrith  a  free  grace  in  spite 
of  the  high-heeled  chioppinea  upon  which  Uiey 
were  atilted,  performed  a  Poliah  dance.  The 
natural  locka  of  these  damaeb  were  drawn  spi- 
rally, tier  above  tier,  to  a  great  height,  and  pow- 
dered until  the  topaz,  goMj  or  ebony,  of 
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had  whitened  into  pearl.  On  this  ocemsion,  as  if 
the  freedom  of  the  Chateau  d'Amour  had  been 
reetraiaed  by  the  presenee  of  her  guests,  the 
conntese  herself  had  controlled  the  flow  of  her 
brown  hair,  and  wore  it  in  a  tower,  on  the  em- 
batded  top  of  which  a  little  banner  drooped  from 
a  golden  staff.  Paikel,  the  Fool,  with  a  diadem 
of  paper,  and  a  parple  mantle,  occupied  the  post 
of  honour  at  the  board,  a  throne-like  chair,  raised 
above  the  others,  and  coped  with  scarlet  cloth 
which  a  metaUic  eagle  gathered  at  the  top  into 
its  talons.  With  his  long  peaked  chin  drooped 
to  the  yellow  clasp  of  his  mantle,  Paikel  sat  sound 
asleep. 

The  Norwegian,  fresh  firom  his  interview  with 
CKselle,  joined  the  company.  His  countenance 
had  lost  its  gloom.  He  came  with  a  buoyant 
•top,  and  even  with  the  air  of  one  for  whom 
wine,  women,  music,  and  the  dance  have  yet  a 
ehimn  unshadowed  by  the  experiences  of  life. 
His  arrival  made  a  pause  in  the  motions  of  the 
dancing  girls,  whom  his  melancholy  and  ill-tem- 
per had  of  late  curbed  in  these  exhibitions.  But 
with  some  gay  words  he  reassured  them,  and  the 
nimble  dance  continued. 

«*My  friend,"  said  the  countess,  after  a  time, 
when  the  Norwegian  had  done  honour  to  Sir  Lud- 
wig,  and  the  chevalier  his  companion,  in  a  gob- 
let of  that  imperial  wine  from  the  hills  watered 
by  the  Theiss — **  my  friend,  you  again  fascinate 
me — 00  happy  is  the  change  which  seems  to  have 
fiiited  you." 

**  And  you,  beautiful  countess,"  Merlinreplled 
in  a  gallant  tone,  **  have  never  ceased  to  be  fas- 
dnating." 

The  countess  seemed  surprised,  then  thought- 
M,  then  troubled. 

**  There  is  then  an  obstacle  in  a  course  which 
seemed  quite  clear,"  she  muttered.  Then  she 
added  more  audibly :  **  Do  I  indeed  possess  a 
place  in  your  truant  heart  ?"  / 

Merlin  evaded  the  question. 

**  Countess,  tell  me  why  it  is  that  Paikel  sits 
above  the  feast  like  a  king." 

Sir  Ludwig  answered  in  place  of  the  lady. 

**•  The  jester  has  forgotten  his  art.  It  is  pro- 
ved that  his  wit  is  dead  or  in  a  trance ;  that  his 
last  merry  flash  preceded  your  arrival  at  this  cas- 
tle. He  has  become  hopelessly  stupid,  aud  ac- 
counting him  fit  for  nothing  better,  we  have  made 
a  king  of  bun,  after  the  Polish  mode,  which  you 
•re  aware  is  elective." 

Kings  then  are  excessively  stupid  7" 
Otherwise,  Monsieur,"  Sir  Ludwig  answered, 

our  jest  would  be  pointless.  But  do  you  doubt 
a  proposition  universally  sustained  by  facts  ?" 

"  Stanislaus,"  said  Merlin,  **  the  present  king 
of  this  land«  is  reported  a  brave«  wise,  and  good 
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**Stupid,  Monsieur,  stupid" — replied  the  knight 
of  Felseck.  '*  A  virtuous  cou ntry  gentleman  who 
has  studied  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  but  stupid.** 

'*  And  Frederick  Augustus,"  said  the  Norwe- 
gian, **the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  predecessor  of 
Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland— do  yon 
reckon  of  him  also  so  lowly  ?  Fame  has  been 
fond  of  that  heroic  king.  His  physical  endow- 
ments, his  deeds  against  the  Turk,  his  princely 
munificence,  his  romantic  adventures  worthy  to 
have  been  sung  by  a  troubadour  before  a  Court 
of  Love  in  a  contest  for  the  prise  of  tbe  golden 
violet,  have  indeed  made  him  seem  to  his  timea 
a  crowned  knight  of  a  more  chivalric  age." 

Sir  Ludwig  buried  his  large  features  in  a  tank- 
ard of  aleberry,  flavoured  with  spices ;  when  he 
had  finished  his  draught,  he  replied : 

'*  Augustus  is  no  king,  Monsieur.  Possibly  he 
might  have  continued  to  be  one,  had  he  possess- 
ed a  reasonable  hereditary  phlegm  and  the  staid 
sobriety  of  a  Flemish  coach  horse.  Augustus  \» 
not  undeserving  of  your  acquaintance.  He  has 
a  heart  for  a  fair  woman,  the  thirst  of  a  boon 
companion,  a  firm  seat  in  his  saddle,  and  can 
wind  a  mot  on  a  hunting  horn,  or  single  the 
champion  boar  from  a  sounder  of  wild  swine, 
and  then  spit  him  with  his  spear,  with  the  best 
jager  that  ever  spurred  in  the  greenwood.  Au- 
gustus, Monsieur,  is  much  too  engaging  and  ex- 
cellent a  person  to  be  a  king  as  kings  are.'* 

**  What  say  you,  sir,  of  Czar  Peter  ?"  Merlin 
asked.  **  He  is  winning  renown  by  his  policy. 
Do  yon  not  think  nobly  of  this  empire  founder — 
this  illuminator  of  barbarous  races,  who  achieves 
in  a  few  years  the  work  of  centuries  ?" 

**  A  mere  mechanic  fellow,"  replied  Sir  Lud- 
wig. **  Peter  is  by  no  means  a  gentleman.  His 
pgenius  is  pertinacity.  He  has  done  something 
to  be  sure.  He  has  built  a  town  amongst  the 
nests  of  the  sea^fowl,  and  he  has  cut  off  tbe 
beards  of  a  great  many  of  his  pe ople.  The  worid 
call  this  founding  an  empire  and  civilizing  barba- 
rians. The  Czar,  Monsieur,. if  I  had  leisure  to 
dilate,  or  you  patience  to  follow  me,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  no  exception  to  that  proposition  to 
which  Paikel  is  indebted  for  his  crown." 

**  You  have  said  nothing  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den," Merlin  persevered. 

Sir  Ludwig  growled  like  some  monster  of 
the  forests  when  the  hunter  comes  upon  his  lair. 

«*That  king,"  he  said,  *'  is  one  of  those  dam- 
nable disturbers  of  therepose  of  better  men,  who 
worry  the  world  with  no  more  reason  than  the 
house  dog  shows  when  he  assails  the  cat,  chases 
the  maids,  and  bites  the  men.  You,  countess, 
who  knew  him  in  Sweden  amongst  the  pleasures 
of  his  court,  and  you,  D'Imhoff,  who  dealt  with 
him,  at  my  side,  atClissau,  and  elsewherCt  vouch 
what  I  iay.    Instead  of  able  thoughts  he  pot* 
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•es06B  an  Mpiration,  which  a  schoolmaster  in 
Stockholm  put  into  his  head.  He  is  as  obstinate 
as  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  learned  from 
the  pedagogue  that  he  resembled,  or  as  the  devil, 
or  even  as  the  Czar;  consequently  he  foUows 
his  aspiration.  He  has  the  power  of  a  brave 
nation  at  his  back ;  consequently  he  is  enabled 
to  follow  his  aspiration  successfully.  I  trust  that 
Peter  and  this  king  of  Sweden  will  grapple  in 
the  wilderness,  like  bear  and  dog,  and  never 
loose  hold  with  life.  I  had  the  honour,  Monsieur, 
to  attend  the  person  of  Augustus,  the  Elector,  of 
whom  you  are  so  good<natured  as  to  speak  ap- 
provingly, and  for  whom  I  must  admit  that  I  do 
myself  entertain  some  indulging  sentiments — ^I 
had  the  honour,  I  say,  to  be  with  him  on  two 
marked  occasions :  at  Berzin  where  he  met  the 
Czar,  and  at  Altranstad  where  he  met  the  king 
of  Sweden." 

**  Sir  Lndwig,  you  delight  me,"  cried  the  Coun- 
tess Hermione.  **  Bo  we  not  walk  adroitly  on 
the  verges?  Do  not  beware — ^for  beware  is  one 
of  the  miserable  self-guarding  words  of  tame 
persons." 

**  Countess,"  replied  Sir  Ludwig,  who  availed 
himself  of  the  interruption  to  bury  the  lower 
portion  of  his  bearded  face  in  the  tankard,  **  I 
admire  you  excessively.  Beware  is  an  odious 
word,  which  you  never  have  been  so  absurd  as 
to  tolerate  when  disposed  to  an  aberration.  We 
must  chase  it  from  our  vocabulary  like  a  bat 
from  amongst  the  lights  of  a  Paphian  bower. 
Monsieur,  when  the  Elector,  then  king  of  Po- 
land, met  the  Czar  at  Berzin,  Europe  awaited 
the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Now  it  is  a 
fact  that  both  were  drunk  for  the  three  days  of 
their  personal  interview.  We  brought  away  the 
king  of  Poland,  in  a  horse  litter,  in  a  bewildered 
condition.  It  was  only  after  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  time  that  he  was  able  to  relate,  or  even 
reeal,  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting.  He 
has  several  times  assured  me  that  no  politic  dis- 
cossion  at  all  was  held.  The  Czar,  who  is  ha- 
bituated to  the  use  of  aquafortis,  is  supposed  to 
have  endured  the  debauch  better.  Again  at  Al- 
transtad, the  king  of  Sweden,  in  that  interview 
which  politicians  had  with  great  pains  brought 
about,  and  from  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
might  be  hoped  to  receive  a  guaranty,  informed 
Augustus  that  he  had  not  laid  aside  bis  coane 
blue  coat  with  gilt  brass  buttons,  or  his  piece  of 
black  taffety  which  served  for  a  cravat,  or  his 
jack-boots,  for  six  years,  except  when  he  went 
to  bed— rand  not  always  then." 

**  What  channing  information,"  said  the  coun- 
tess. **  And  the  unfortunate  Elector,  dethroned 
hy  the  wearer  of  the  boots — how  did  he  receive 
the  sUtement  ?'^ 

**  Of  couise  he  discnssed  the  topic  selected  by 


the  master  of  an  invincible  army,  as  if  it  waa 
the  most  interesting  one  imaginable.  When  tha 
boots  and  coat  were  sufficiently  discussed,  the 
potentates  parted,  and  Europe  breathed  freely 
again.  Kings,  Monsieur,  are  very  absurd  crea- 
tures. If  Augustus  ever  possessed  those  ehival« 
ric  virtues  and  refinements  of  vfrhich  yoi\  spokat 
they  have  been  trodden  in  a  great  degree  out  of 
him  by  adversity  and  a  dull  modern  custom;  and 
perhaps  if  restored  to  his  crown  he  would  prova 
no  better  than  his  royal  brothers.  We  have 
deemed  Paikel  stupid  enough  to  be  entitled  to  a 
crown.  And  certainly  he  makes  an  unusually 
good  king,  for  his  stupidity  is  pacific.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  worid  if  royalty  slept  ofteaer 
as  Paikel  sleeps — less  mischief  would  go  with 
crowns ;  better  for  kings  themselves,  for  the  slum- 
ber that  disables  mischief  drowns  sorrow-"  Sir 
Ludwig's  visage  wore  something  like  asadgrav*. 
ity  as  he  ended ;  the  expression  lingered,  how- 
ever, but  for  a  moment 

Merlin,  to  whom  the  public  events  of  several 
months  were  almost  wholly  unknown,  and  who, 
since  the  developments  which  Giselle  had  madoi 
had  renewed  his  purpose  to  follow — and  that  at 
once — the  king  of  Sweden,  begged  the  knight  of 
Felseck  to  acquaint  him  with  the  movements  of 
the  Swedish  army.  Sir  Ludwig  informed  him 
that  Charles  had  marched  toward  Smolensko, 
but  that,  although  every  where  victorious,  he  had 
tomed  from  the  Smolensko  routo  and  gone  south- 
ward to  combine  with  Mazeppathe  Hetman«  and 
was  doubtless  now  in  the  Ukraine  country. 

'*  The  routo  which  the  king  opened,"  contin- 
ued Sir  Ludwig,  *'  is  now  beset  by  the  Muaco- 
vito  forces.  The  wave  has  closed  behind  himt 
and  his  general,  Lewenhaupt,  will  have  to  cleave 
it  anew  to  come  up  with  him.  He  must  have  a 
wUd  work  of  iu" 

**  How  far  has  this  general,  JLiOwenhaupt,  gana 
upon  the  course  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ?"  Mer- 
lin asked. 

*^  Perhaps  he  has  passed  the  Berozine,"  tn- 
swered  Sir  Ludwig.  "And,  Monsieur,"  the 
knight  continued,  "  if  it  be  your  purpose  to  fly 
the  charms  of  your  countess,  and  join  the  ban- 
ner of  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed to  me,  you  will  find  the  wake  of  Lewenhaupt 
as  thoroughly  closed  as  that  of  his  master.  A 
cavalier,  weakly  attended,  if  he  possessed  tha 
enterprise  and  prowess  of  Sir  Roland  himself, 
could  not  make  his  way  in  that  direction.  Your 
better  route  lies  southward  by  the  mershes  of 
Rokitus,  and  by  Owruez.  Yoa  should  aim*  por- 
stting  this  route,  for  Kiovjia  on  the  Boristhenes." 

<'My  questions  are  not  idle,"  said  Merlin; 
**  for  I  purpose,  sir,  with  this  lady^s  will,  to  de- 
part for  the  Swedish  camp,  and  that  speedily- 
even  so  soon  as  by  an  early  hour  to-morrow*'*  . 
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The  oomtaii  opesed  her  bright  eyee  to  their 
Ml  extent. 

«» This  iiMleed  ie  radden,''  she  sftid.  •<  Judith, 
lead  the  daaee— 4et  there  be  loud  idiiac/*  Then 
t»  Meriin:  "Eneheater,  reeerve  ny  hand  nod 
leed  me  apart,  that  we  may  speak  without  re- 
serve. The  approaching  winge  of  a  sad  hoar 
darken  the  air  of  my  enjoyment.'* 

Meriin  led  the  countess  Hermione  into  an  em- 
bayed recess  of  the  deep  wall.  There,  with 
their  speech  drowned  to  other  ears,  they  con- 
Tsrsed.  At  length  they  came  forth.  The  coun- 
tess seemed  pensive.    8be  said  to  Bur  Ludwig : 

**  You  are  aware  that  I  have  practised  a  de- 
ception upon  this  gentleman.  He  has  discovered 
il.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  he  has  done  so.  It  is 
his  purpose  to  depart,  as  he  informed  you,  to- 
morrow. You  must  therefore  to-night  bestow 
upon  him  the  honour  which  I  besought  for  him 
^  yeur  geedness." 

«* Besought,  countess?  You  rather  com- 
manded !'* 

**  Be  it  so  then.  But  yon  will  yield  to  me  in 
this.  Make  this  wronged  gentleman  a  knight, 
attd  a  member  oi  your  renowned  order  of  tlie 
While  Eag'e.'* 

**  Certain  observances  are  necessary,**  answer- 
ed Sir  Ludwig,  *^  which  require  time." 

**  They  can  be  put  aside,"  the  countess  insist- 
ed. ^  It  is  a  case  of  emergency.  Dub  him  a 
knight,  and  avow  him  of  your  erder,  as  you  might 
4e  in  the  ctisis  of  a  battle.** 

**  As  you  choose,  madam,"  Sir  Lndwig  replied. 
^The  last  received  members  were  a  traitorous 
prince,  and  a  Jew  banker.  If  this  stranger  is 
net  worth  a  thousand  of  them,  I  am  not  able  to 
judge  a  man  of  wovth  and  mettle  by  his  ezte* 
fior.** 

Meriin,  wondering  at  this  dialogue,  said  with 
same  earnestness: 

**  Who  ai«  you,  sir,  that  undertake  to  dispense 
high  honours  ?  I  have  already  been  made  the 
butt  of  masquerading  practices  in  this  castle.  I 
believe  that  a  man  of  honour,  as  I  take  3rou  to 
be,  will  not  lend  his  aid  to  a  renewal  of  such 
praotices--practicesonly  to  be  forgiven  in  a  beaa- 
tlM  woman." 

^  You  wiM  find  me  in  dead  earnest,"  ssid  Sir 
Ludwig.  Thep  to  an  attendant:  *' Bring  me 
the  great  sword  of  Duke  Hildebrand." 

The  sword,  an  immensely  large  weapon,  with 
m  blade*  of  dim  blue  steel,  was  brought. 

**You  desire.  Monsieur,"  Sir  Ludwig  resumed, 
'*to  know  me.  I  see  no  good  cause  for  keeping 
you  in  ignorance,  as  our  fellowship  is  presently 
to  end,  and  our  travel  to  diverge.  I  am  that  de- 
throned King  of  Poland  of  whom  you  have  spo- 
ken in  terms  of  exaggerated  approbation.  I  am 
Frederick  Augustus." 


The  Norwegian  received  this  Sfvowal  with  m 
profound  inclioalion,  and  said  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  surprise  and  veneration : 

**  Sir,  some  wandering  thoughts  have  hereto* 
fore  assailed  me  of  your  majesty's  higher  eofidi-* 
tion." 

**'  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  confer  wpon 
you,"  said  Augustus,  **  those  honours  to  wlMck 
you  were  just  now  rekcunt." 

*'  I  am  not  at  all  proved  by  action  sir,"  Merim 
answered,  **  and  it  mast  be  a  sulijeet  of  coufr* 
plaint  to  the  illustrious  men  who  are  enrolled  im 
your  order  of  the  White  Eagle,  to  bring  int» 
their  ranks  a  stranger  of  no  fame.'* 

**Your  modesty,  brave  gentleman,  is  good 
proof  of  worth,'*  said  Augustus.  >*  Moreover 
this  countess  insists,  and  we  are  inferior  in  ob- 
stinacy to  some  other  princes."  Then  he  asnt- 
tered  to  the  Chevalier  D'Imhoff— "I  am  a  little 
unsteady.  I  shall  find  it  more  difficult  than  I 
supposed,  to  go  through  this  matter.  Take  care 
D'lmhoiT-^give  me  the  sword  of  Duke  Hildo- 
brand.  By  gallant  St.  George,  if  my  le^B  are 
at  fault,  the  potations  have  at  least  improved  the 
vigour  of  my  arms*  I  could  cleave  the  fellow 
to  the  chine." 

**  Do  not  mistake  so  far  as  to  do  so,  siie,*'  said 
the  chevalier." 

The  Norwegian,  to  whom  a  freak  of  fortune 
prc^ersd  such  an  honour  as  brave  men  of  higb 
rank  might  contend  to  reach  as  the  reoompense 
for  life-long  toils,  perils,  and  self-denials^  deter- 
mined, whatever  might  be  the  circumstances  at** 
tending  the  bestowal  of  it,  to  receive  it.  He 
knelt  before  the  Elector.  The  Countess  Her* 
mione,  folding  her  arms,  repressed  by  her  impe- 
rious demeaaoor  a  disposition  on  the  part  not 
only  of  the  spectators,  but  of  Augustus  himself, 
to  make  a  jest  of  the  grave  ceremony. 

Her  frown  daunted  the  dancing  girls,  and  put 
the  Elector  upon  his  guard.  He  perfotmed  his 
part  with  only  one  deviation  from  dignity.  One 
of  the  ornaments,  swinging  from  the  coiling 
above  him,  was  a  silver  saint  holding  a  demons 
of  baser  metal,  by  tail  and  feet.  This  with 
other  ciessets  of  quaint  deviee  lighted  the  apart* 
meat ;  for  from  the  upturned  face  of  the  sus* 
ponded  desMU,  flaring  out  at  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
mouth*  flames  issued.  The  unneeessary  vigor 
with  which  the  Elector  wielded  the  gigantie 
sword  severed  saint  and  devil  from  the  ceiling, 
and  brought  them  down  first  upon  his  own 
shoulders  and  then,  by  rebound,  amongst  the 
damsels  who  were  grouped  behind  him.  With 
this  exception,  Merlin  Brand  was  dubbed  a 
knight  with  suitable  decorum.  He  was  subse- 
quently made,  by  a  brief  process,  and  reeognised 
in  a  formula  rather  fantastic  for  the  age,  a  monk 
ber  of  the  knightly  brotherhood  of  the  White 
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£agte.  D'lmhoir,  an  officer  of  that  order,  re- 
ceired  the  £]ector*8  command  to  attend  to  the 
enrolment.  The  eneign  of  the  order,  a  white 
nMotte  with  a  central  medallion  bearing  the  im- 
age of  an  eagle,  AugustoB  took  from  his  own 
bosom,  where  he  had  worn  it  concealed,  and 
•Depended  it  by  its  cordon  upon  the  breast  of 
the  Cheralier  Merlin. 

^*  We  do  these  things  hastily,  and  with  some 
omiseions,"  said  the  Elector,  »*but  with  none  so 
latal  as  marked  a  former  ceremony  to  which  you 
were  snbjected.  Yon  are  more  surely  a  knight, 
and  a  brother  of  our  order,  my  dear  chevalier, 
than  you  ever  were  a  husband.  And  now  that 
we  have  finished  this  business,  the  night  b  not 
«o  late  but  that  we  may  return  to  our  amuse- 
ments. Is  the  Fool  never  awake  with  the  hub- 
Imb?  We  have  knighted  a  soktier,  and  saint 
and  devil  have  been  by  the  ears,  and  he  still 
sleeps.  He  has  drunk  the  draught  of  lamblicus 
and  his  six  brothers.  Touch  his  crown  with  a 
torch.  Perhaps  he  may  awake  mirthful  after 
slumbers  so  remarkable." 

As  the  paper  circlet  blazed,  the  countess,  find- 
ing that  the  Norwegian  was  no  where  visible, 
went  swiftly  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  un wedded 
pair  were  presently  together  with  none  near  to 
witness  their  meeting.  A  lamp,  expiring  on  the 
wall  near  them,  struggled  with  the  moonlight, 
which  entered  at  a  machieoUe,  or  shot-window. 
The  eountenance  of  Lady  Hermione  was  visi- 
Me,  with  its  many  blended  expressions,  in  this 
Hght. 

**  Assure  me  before  we  part,**  she  said,  with  a 
tone  not  a  little  touching,  '*  that  you  will,  at  times, 
remember  me  gently  and  forgivingly." 

*'  I  cannot  fail  to  do  so,'*  the  Norwegian  an- 
swered. **  In  truth,  but  for  a  heart  preoccupied, 
I  could  have  forgotten  the  world  in  the  delights 
of  this  Capua.  Surely  f  shall  have  many  ro- 
mantic and  tender  thoughts  of  this  our  extraor- 
diaary  union,  mysterious  Hermione.'* 

^*  Yee— call  me  Hermione,"  said  the  countess 
with  a  sigh.  '*It  possesses  a  pleasant  sound 
frotn  your  lips.  Chevalier  Merlin,  there  are 
times,  and  perhaps  this  is  one  of  them,  when  I 
regret  that  we  cannot  forever  be  Merlin  and 
Hermione,  and  shut  the  troubled  worid,  with  its 
iron  duties  and  dark  passions,  quite  out  from  our 
castle  of  love." 

**I  have  urged  you  hitherto,**  said  the  Norwe- 
gian, **  to  be  frank  with  me,  and  to  let  me  know 
your  troe  name.  This  I  may  sometimes  have 
wged  from  mere  curiosity.  I  do  not  urge  it  now ; 
bnt,  assuredly,  I  do  desire  to  know,  without  mys- 
tery or  reservation,  this  bright  lady  who  has  been 
so  near  to  me,  and  who  must  so  frequently  visit 
Bsy  rafiections  daring  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

**Sir  Merlin,"  repUed  the  lady,  "remember 
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me  in  your  love  as  Hermione,  in  your  prayers  as 
the  Countess  of  Konigsmark.'* 

The  Norwegian  heard  this  avowal  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  countess  with  the  most  celebrated  wo« 
man  of  her  times,  with  scareely  a  mark  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  To  speak  the  truth  madam,*'  he  said,  **  I 
have  imsgined  as  much,  since  I  learned  the  true 
rank  of  the  knight  of  Felseck.  Fame  has  uni- 
ted your  proud  names  inseparably.  But  still, 
have  I  not  reason  to  be  incredulous?  Can  yoa 
be  indeed  that  lady  whose  fidelity,  to  an  unfor- 
tunate prince,  has  been  held  to  redeem  a  pas- 
sionate error,  and  to  give  the  veil  of  virtue  to  a 
mere  union  par  amours?  The  dame  of  the 
bright  wit— of  the  wonderful  eloquence  trained 
in  the  music  of  many  tongues — ^tbe  saint  of 
adoring  poets,  and  the  chosen  friend  of  philoso- 
phers— the  sparkling  creature,  full  of  beauty, 
grace,  and  generosity  beyond  praise  or  computa- 
tion— such  has  fame  spoken  the  Countess  of 
Konigsmark ;  and  you,  lady,  may  seem  to  me 
all  this.  But  the  Countess  of  Konigsmark  is  re- 
ported to  have  maintained  her  constancy  to  her 
lover  and  lord  with  a  fervour  that  grew  with  his 
misfortunes.  You  hurried  into  involvement  with 
a  mere  adventurous  soldier — a  stranger.  I  be- 
lieve, but  am  full  of  wonder.** 

**  If  you  have  not  penetrated  the  mystery  of 
my  nature,'*  said  the  Countess  of  Konigsmark — 
**  if  you  have  not  learned  to  account  for  its  con- 
tradictions in  our  experience  as  husband  and 
wife,  a  few  words  now  cannot  possibly  enlighten 
you.  Suffice  it  that  I  do  retain  an  affection  as 
profound  as  affection  can  be  where  right  does 
not  consecrate  it,  for  another,  and  yet  have 
wasted  and  still  waste  some  tenderness  upon 
yourself.  Remember,  my  friend,  that  he  whom 
I  for  a  time  seemed  to  desert  has  placed  no  sa- 
cred pale  about  my  heart,  but  left  it  like  a  wild  bird 
with  the  privilege  of  roaming.  Would  that  I  had 
been  his  true  wife  as  I  have  been  your  feigned 
one.  How  staunch  would  I  not  have  been  in 
glory  or  sorrow !  But  now  we  must  part.  When 
we  meet  for  a  few  brief  moments  to-morrow, 
we  meet  as  the  Chevalier  Meriin  and  the  Count- 
ess of  Konigsmark.  Have  you  now,  at  this 
parting  moment,  no  kiss  for  the  lips  of  Hermi- 
one?" 

This  gentle  ceremony  of  love  was  enacted. 
Meriin  pressed  the  dewy  lips  of  the  lady.  In  a 
moment  after,  she  had  flitted  like  a  shadow  from 
her  place,  and  he  stood  alone. 


AHSWSa  TO  CAlf9IlCO*8  BlflOMA. 

Cam  ii  a  noon  of  plnrel  number, 
Foe  lo  sleep  and  quiei  elanber  -, 
But  Sallv  comes  and  with  an  S, 
Turns  bitter  cares  to  sweet  Cmmt. 
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There  are  moraeott  tbat  eome  in  their  aonbre  amj 

Like  thoughu  of  I  be  ebroud  and  ibe  tomb, 
1/^ben  ihe  light  from  the  eye  and  the  cheek  fadea  away. 

And  acts  in  the  night  of  their  gtooni. 
Leaa  joyous,  *tis  true,  for  a  time  may  appear 

These  hours  of  affliction  and  pain. 
Than  the  "  daughteraof  muatc*'  «khose  song  ckama  thenar 

As  the  Syran'a  bewildering  atnin. 
But  0  !  to  the  humble  these  moments  of  night 

Are  dearer  than  all  that  may  shine. 
For  they  see  through  the  darkness  the  dawn  of  that  light, 

Whioh  glowB  with  a  radiaMe  divine ! 


There's  a  beam  atill  remaiDiog  when  darluiesa  it 

More  tieaoteoua  than  that  of  the  noon, 
In  glory  it  wsita  till  the  planeu  appear, 

And  the  billow  embraces  the  moon; 
A  melody  lingen  awhile  in  the  sky, 

When  the  shook  of  tlie  thunder  is  e*er, 
And  the  wa?e  learea  a  mormur  of  music  on  bight 

When  it  breaka  and  recedes  on  the  shore ; 
And  thus  each  affliction,  howeVr  it  may  pain. 

Brings  a  jtiy  that  forbids  us  to  pine. 
And  the  harp  struck  to  sorrow  awakens  a  stimint 

That  thrills  to  a  npture  divine ! 

The  friendships  of  earth  may  appear  for  awhile 

The  truest  and  best  to  the  heart. 
But  O!  how  thpy  change  with  Prosperity's  smile. 

As  the  goddess  is  seen  to  depart  t 
Theresa  a  friend  who  remaiaa  in  adverM^'a  ni^ 

Aa  true  an  in  daya  that  are  flown, 
H^  bearoaon  the  lowly  with  smiles  of  delight 

And  makes  all  their  sorrows  bis  own, 
For  His  love  which  alone  has  the  power  to  sare, 

Beams  brightly  round  life's  •»nA  decline, 
And  o'er  the  disheartening  gloom  of  the  grairn 

Diffuses  n  lustre  divine  ! 


PROVINCULISMS. 

It  does  not  follow  diat  became  there  are  bo 
proYiDceB  in  the  United  States,  no  proyincialiBine 
are  to  be  foand  among  the  people.  Social  pecu- 
liarittea  of  phraseology,  precisely  aaalogons  to 
those  which  in  England  would  be  denounced  as 
^roTinctaliBnis,  are  to  be  met  with  hers  in  rich 
abundance.  But  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on 
the  part  of  our  countrymen  to  think  their  own 
peculiarities  of  this  kind  entitled  to  higher  res- 
pect than  they  would  themselves  accord  to  those 
of  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish.  Freed  from  the 
domination  of  the  English  government,  they 
seem  determined  also  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  shackles  of  the  Englkfa  dictionary  and 
grammar»  as  if  submission  to  even  that  species  of 


constraint  were  a  disgraceful  badge  of  eolcHMi 
vassals ge,  and  as  if  American  innovatietts 
the  English  Language  were  a  suitable  coi 
tant  or  necessary  consequence  of  Americaii  ra» 
forms  in  the  principles  of  govemaBent.    It  ham 
recently  become  notorious  that  the  Haf|»erB  of 
New  York,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Ameri- 
can publishers  of  books,  have  been  for  yeara  en- 
gaged in  a  systematic  and  most  impudent  attempt 
to  level  all  writers,  whether  English  or  Am«ri> 
can,  to  their  own  favorite  Yankee  standard  of 
orthography.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  effbns 
to  Americaniae  the  English  language  are  more 
deserving  of  ridicule  or  of  reprehension.    That 
noble  language  has  now  become  the  heritage  of 
the  world.    It  is  spoken  not  merely  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  British  Islands  and  of  the  United  States, 
but  by  those  of  the  extensive  British  provinces 
and  colonies  on  thu  continent,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.    The  com* 
men  care  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  througbovt 
the  worid  should  be  to  preserve  the  English  lan- 
guage in  its  purity,  and  transmit  it  pure  to  tiM 
coimtless  miUtons  destined  to  speak  it  in  anotlier 
age.    But  even  were  it  desirable  (as  it  is  not)  to 
impress  upon  the  language  the  stsmp  of  Ameri- 
can innovatiotts,  the  history  of  colonisation  in 
every  period  of  the  world  shews  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  aocomi^h  such  a  reauh.    Phyal- 
cal  force  and  political  power  may  shift  from  tke 
mother  country  to  the  colonial  settlement,  and 
the  latter  may  equal  or  surpass  the  former,  in 
wealth,  in  luxury,  and  in  general  refinement;  yet 
in  all  changes  and  revolutions,  the  standard  of 
the  common  language  remains  immovable,  and 
every  question  about  the  purity  or  legitimacy  of 
a  word  or  phrase  is  solved  by  an  appeal  to  the 
asage  of  the  educated  and  the  polite  in  the  mo- 
ther country.    Sicily,  Grecian  Italy,  Maeedonia 
and  Grecian  Egypt  became  successively  moee 
powerful  than  Greece,  the  mother  country  of 
them  all ;  but  all  of  them,  and  all  other  countries 
colonised  from  old  Greece,  always  retained  and 
acknowledged  their  inferiority  and  dependenee, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  common  language.    The 
mother  country,  and  Athens  the  capital  ef  its 
civilisatton,  continued  to  the  last  to  dictate  dM 
laws  of  the  Greek  language,  wherever  in  its  wide 
diffusion  that  language  might  be  apekeni     And 
so  it  must  be  in  regard  to  the  English  langaags. 
The  standard  of  its  purity  must  always  be  fouad 
in  England,  and  Amerioan  innevations  must  al- 
ways be  contemned  and  rejected,  by  the  ever- 
whelming  majority  of  the  people  who  speak  the 
language,  as  mere  corruptions,-^08  asere  local 
cant  and  provincialism. 

I  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  and  semetinMS 
by  northern  men,  that  in  the  Southern  Staaesihe 
English  language  is  q>okett  and  writien  hy  the 
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'wM  Milieatad  with  gremter  purity  md  correct- 
mmBt  tbfttt  by  the  eorfaipoiidnig  claM  of  paraona 
lA  the  Northern  States.  Whether  the  remark  is 
«poii  the  whole  a  just  oaot  I  do  not  kvow.  Yet 
4t  w  eouotenaneed  by  several  pecuUaritiee  of  die- 
prevalent  among  our  brethren  of  the  North, 
of  which  are  eoastantly  tt>  be  met  with  in 
wridnga  of  men  of  literary  pretension,  and 
«ven  of  literary  emineace,  and  seem  to  be  em- 
filoyed  by  them  with  the  most  exemplary  and 
undottbting  faith  in  their  legitimacy.  The  few 
that  I  now  {Proceed  to  specify>  however  firmly 
they  may  be  rooted  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  will 
acarcely  be  considered  by  an  educated  Southron 
or  Englishman  as  properly  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

A  reverend  doctor  of  divinity,  well  known  in 
Philadelphia,  in  an  essay  on  christian  baptism, 
pablisbed  a  few  weeks  ago,  (that  is  to  say,  some- 
time la  June  1849,)  in  the  newspaper  called  '*  The 
Christian  Observer,"  says  that  jwurmg  water  on 
io  thefiaU  is  the  proper  translation  of  a  phrase 
in  the  Greek,  usually  rendered  pouring  water  upon 
ike  hands.  He  thus  evidendy  employs  the  par- 
ticles on  to  as  equivalent  to  upon ;  and  the  same 
nee  of  the  same  particles  is  exceedingly  common 
among  writers  of  even  greater  reputation  than 
the  reverend  essayist.  That  it  is  a  mere  provin- 
cialism, unworthy  of  an  educated  man,  can 
nearcely  be  questioned  :  for  though  correct  speech 
admits  the  same  combination  of  the  same  par- 
ticles, it  is  with  a  signification  wholly  different 
from  that  imposed  by  the  reverend  doctor  and 
his  northern  brethren,  whether  literary  or  illite- 
vate.  A  Southern  minister  of  the  Gospel,  walk- 
ing to  church  in  company  with  this  learne4  theo- 
logian of  Philadelphia,  might  simply  and  natu- 
rally say,  if  he  thought  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  toe  late,  '*  Come,  let  us  get  on  to  the  church"; 
and  no  fUiglishman  would  perceive  any  thing 
remarkable  in  the  exhortation ;  he  would  under- 
stand it  as  simply  meaning,  '*  Let  us  get  forward, 
or  onward,  to  the  church."  Yet  the  reverend 
Philadelphian  would  doubtless  halt  in  great  as- 
jtonishiMnt,  and  stare  at  his  clerical  ally  as  if  he 
deemed  his  reason  unsettled,  thinking  he  had  pro- 
posed the  unseemly  exhibition  of  bestriding  the 
mof  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  luckless  South- 
nm  might  find  great  difliculty  in  making  it  un- 
•toslDod  that  he  had  been  speaking  English,  and 
net  Yankee,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  to  in- 
dulge in  iireverent  or  unbecoming  levity.  And 
if  the  same  reverend  doctor  should  chance  to  be 
aabjeet  to  a  lailing  very  common  among  learned 
ttOB,  that  of  forgetfulness,  and  should  unduly 
delay  his  preparations  for  keeping  an  appoint- 
«Mat  to  preach  at  a  station  somewhat  remote, 
bis  ears  would  no  doubt  give  smooth  and  appro- 
.▼ing  admittance  to  an  admonition  from  a  relative 


or  servant,  couched  in  terms  like  these  : — **  Sir, 
in  view  of  Sabbath,  it  is  time  for  you  to  poor 
some  water  on  to  your  fists  and  face,  and  get  on 
to  your  beast's  back." 

In  a  book  called  *'  The  Wonders  of  the  Hea- 
vens," by  Akien  Bradford,  published  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  (in  Boston,  I  think,  though  in 
that  particular  my  recollection  may  be  erroneous, 
as  it  is  long  since  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  work)  the 
compiler  introduces  a  short  mythological  account 
of  the  signs  of  the  sodiac,  and  of  the  consteUur 
tion  Gemini,  or  '« The  Twins,"  among  the  rest 
These  twins,  he  informs  us,  were  Castor  and 
Pollux,  who,  while  they  sojourned  upon  earth, 
were  engaged  in  the  famous  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, in  which  ''they  conducted  with  great  gal- 
lantry." And  nothittg  is  more  common  than  to 
see  in  the  writings  and  to  hear  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  Northern  men  a  similar  use  of  the  verb 
conduct,  A  Southron,  who  had  learned  at  school 
and  college  that  diis  verb  is  active,  and  that  it 
grammatically  requires  an  express  noun  substan- 
tive following,  would  naturally,  upon  hearing 
from  a  northern  man  that  upon  some  occasion, 
John  Smith  the  ubiquitous  had  conducted  unih 
great  gaUantry^  listen  in  expectation  of  being 
forthwith  informed  what  it  was  that  John  Smith 
had  so  gallantly  conducted, — ^whether  himself 
or  a  troop  of  horse,  or  another  man*s  wife.  But 
he  would  listen  in  vain.  Only  by  specific  enqui- 
ry might  he  learn,  or  by  mere  conjecture  con- 
clude, that  the  thing  which  John  Smith  conduc- 
ted with  great  gallantry,  was  no  other  than  the 
gallant  John  Smith's  own  proper  self. 

I  once  knew  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  Nor- 
thern States,  who,  on  being  asked  at  table  what 
he  would  choose  to  eat,  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sponding, **I've  a  iioHofi  to  an  egg,"  or  ''to  a 
potato,"  or  to  anything  else  he  might  happen  to 
approve  at  the  time.  Whether  this  very  odd 
phrase  is  common  among  the  better  educated  of 
the  Northern  people,  I  have  never  learned.  The 
gentleman  in  question,  like  the  reverend  doctor 
already  mentioned,  was  both  theological  and 
literary. 

'*  In  tUw  of  these  facts — these  orcumstanceo-*- 
these  considerations,"  or  the  like,  is  a  form  q£ 
speech  that  I  suspect  is  not  indigenous,  but  bor^ 
rowed,  diough  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  first 
received  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Union«  and 
thence  diffused  through  the  other  portions.  So 
common  has  it  now  become,  that  scarcely  a  Stata 
paper,  petition,  or  memorial  of  any  sort,  scarce- 
ly a  dissertation  on  any  subject,  whether  moraL 
political,  theological  or  miscellaneous,  scarcely 
even  an  editorial  article  of  half  a  column  in  a 
newspaper,  can  be  concocted  in  these  United 
States,  without  pressing  this  everlasting  phrase 
into  the  service.     Were  it  the  very  b^st  of  all 
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poeaible  or  imaginable  phraaea,  anch  ineeaaaat 
rapetition  would  fuffice  to  render  it  weariaoine 
beyond  endurance.  But  inatead  of  being  tbe 
best,  it  Beemt  to  me  the  worst  or  among  the 
worst;  worthy  to  be  expelled  from  our  own  lan- 
guage, even  if  indigenous,  rather  than  to  be  adop- 
ted and  incorporated  into  ours  by  translation  out 
of  another.  My  chief  objections  to  the  phrase 
are  the  following.  First,  It  is  justly  liable  to 
exception  for  ambiguity.  We  know  indeed  that 
men  have  eyes  and  the  fscnlty  of  viewing,  and 
that  facts  have  not,  and  therefore,  when  a  man 
says  that  in  view  of  certain  facti  he  draws  cer- 
tain conclusions,  we  infer  his  meaning  to  be,  that 
he  himself  is  the  viewer,  and  that  the  facts  are 
merely  objects  to  be  viewed;  though  the  reverse 
of  that  meaning  would  suit  the  words  just  as 
well.  Secondly t  When  a  man  is  said  to  be  in 
view  of  a  certain  object,  it  is  not  dearly  or  ne- 
cessarily imported  that  he  is  viewing  or  looking 
at  the  object  but  only  that  the  object  is  within 
his  range  or  scope  of  view.  Perhaps  the  latter 
meaning  would  most  commonly,  as  it  might  with 
at  least  equal  propriety,  be  attributed  to  those 
words;  yet  in  the  phrase  under  consideration, 
the  other  mesning  must  be  arbitrarily  imposed 
upon  them,  in  order  to  repel  the  danger  of  fla- 
jKrant  nonsense.  Thirdly.  When  it  is  said  that 
ft  man,  in  view  of  certain  facta,  (that  is,  viewing 
or  considering  certain  facts)  draws  a  certain  con- 
elusion,  we  are  only  informed  that  he  views  those 
facts  and  draws  that  conclusion;  not  that  he 
draws  the  conclusion  because  he  views  the  facts. 
The  dependence  of  the  one  act  upon  the  other, 
the  consequence  of  the  one  from  the  other,  is 
nowise  asserted ;  and  though  we  assume  or  in- 
fer such  dependence  and  consequence  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  speaker,  and  do  so  without  diffi- 
culty or  hesitation,  it  is  only  because  his  words 
would  of  themselves  import  a  mere  absurdity. 
In  point  of  logical  precision  and  grammatical 
propriety,  it  is  no  better  to  say  that  a  man  eats 
his  dinner  in  view  of  hunger,  than  to  say  that  he 
does  the  same  act  in  view  of  a  church.  Fourth- 
ly,  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion is  an  idiom  adopted  from  the  French  lan- 
guage, though  even  there  it  seems  to  be  ambigu- 
ous and  worthless.  Boyer  in  his  French  diction- 
ary, under  the  word  FWe,  gives  the  following 
examples  of  the  use  of  that  word:  **Etre  d  vue 
de  terre,  to  be  in  sight  of  land :  Etre  en  eue  de  la 
terre,  to  be  seen  from  the  land  without  discover- 
ing land.'* 

We  of  the  South  have  been  so  often  and  so 
•amestly  assured  by  our  northern  brethren  (who 
of  course  should  know  best)  that  they  are  im- 
measurably superior  to  us  in  industry,  energy, 
enterprise,  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
prolifieation,  arts,  sciences,  literature,  theology, 


religion,  morality,  and  in  all  the  virtues,  aa< 
pUahments  and  good  gifts  of  human  natare, 
we  should  be  worse  than  infidels  if  we  entertaii^ 
ed  a  single  doubt  of  the  fact  Under  the  hanail- 
iating  aense  of  inferiority  in  matters  so  nunserooft 
and  important  it  is  a  comfort  to  dUacover  that 
there  are  still  some  things,  few  and  trivial  thmigh 
they  may  be,  in  which  the  imitation  of  our  bet* 
ters  would  not  be  for  the  better,  but  for  the 
worse.  P. 


SONNET. 

No  wind,  not  even  a  flattering  br*«tb  hnd  gii 
Apparent  motion  to  that  land-girt  bay. 
Still  an  the  stagnant  soul  the  water  lay, 
Sombre  tieneath  the  atarleas  cope  of  Heaven, 
Save  where  it  met  the  abore,  or  rippled  'round 
A  few,  worn  tninka  that  near  it  atood  upright. 
And  there,  broke  into  sparkling  linea  of  lights 
Making  a  faint,  and  yet  not  mournful  soaod. 
An  image,  mused  1,  of  our  changeful  life ! 
Dark  must  their  course  be  ever,  who  repose 
On  joys  of  sense,  dead  to  all  active  good ; 
If  happiness  were  rightly  underatood. 
It  would  be  won  with  atruggles  and  with  blows  ; 
Oar  brightest  moments  are  struck  out  in  strife. 

Aglaus. 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

fn  common  worldly  things  *tis  call*d  ungrateful 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  pay  a  debt, 
Which,  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent : 
Much  mors  to  be  thus  opposite  to  Heav'n, 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  leot  you. 

ShakBpeare» 

Two  years  had  elapsed,  since  Mr.  Seldea'a 
l>ermission  had  been  so  reluctantly  obtained  for 
Charles*  entering  the  ministry,  if  his  resolution 
remained  unchanged  after  a  probationary  term 
of  six  months*  These  six  months  had  been 
spent  by  Charles,  in  strict  accordance  with  faia 
father's  wish,  in  active  employment,  and  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  society,  and  as  a  laat 
remedy,  which  Mr.  Selden  trusted  would  be  par- 
ticularly efficacious  in  his  diseased  state  of  nauMl, 
he  had  paid  a  visit  of  many  weeks  to  his  annti 
Mrs.  Lennox. 

This  lady  was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Selden*s,  who 
had  married  early  in  life,  and  settled  in  Mary- 
land, and  though  Mr.  Selden  and  herself  had  ael* 
dom  met  since  her  marriage,  he  still  remembered 
her  with  affsction,  and  was  likewise  proud  of 
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chtmeleraBil  fltandiiig  in  society.  She  had 
been  a  widow  for  many  yean,  and  though,  after 
»deeettt  period  of  retirement  after  her  boeband'i 
death,  she  had  mixed  ae  cheerfally  and  aa  fre- 
^neatly  in  the  bnaineae  and  pleaanreo  of  the 
'world  ae  formerly,  she  had  shown  no  sort  of  dis- 
poeition  to  form  a  second  matrimonial  connec- 
tion. Her  time  and  attention  were  chiefly  de- 
moted to  the  management  of  her  affairs,  which 
wrere  ordered  with  a  degree  of  decision  and  good 
•ense,  that  obtained  for  her  a  high  degree  of  con- 
sideration and  respect,  affording  one  of  the  innu- 
merable instances  of  the  verification  of  the  text, 
**  If  thou  doest  well  to  thyself,  men  shall  praise 
thee."  Comfort  and  elegance  were  seen  and 
felt  in  all  her  household  arrangements,  and  her 
daughters,  for  she  had  no  sons,  were  carefully 
educated,  that  is,  they  were  instructed  not  only 
in  the  ordinary,  but  also  in  the  extraordinary 
branches  of  learning,  for  which  teachers  could 
be  procnred.  They  were  highly  accomplished, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  were 
taught  to  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  the  most 
minute  particulars  relating  to  manner,  dress,  or 
personal  appearance. 

Louisa  Lennox,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  par- 
ticularly admired  for  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  Mr.  Selden  had  always  wished  that 
a  marriage  should  take  place  between  Charles 
and  herself.  To  bring  this  desirable  event  about 
he  thought  it  highly  probable  that  nothing  more 
would  be  requisite  than  to  make  the  parties  ac- 
quainted, and  this  he  trusted  would  prove  the 
very  plan  for  inducing  Charles  voluntarily  to 
abandon  his  determination  to  become  a  minister. 
But  this  scheme,  like  most  others  of  the  same 
nature,  proved  a  complete  failure,  Charles  re- 
turned from  this  visit  heart  whole,  and  in  all  res- 
pects the  same,  except  that  a  little  more  polish 
and  ease  were  perceptible  in  bis  manner,  as  the 
necesaary  consequence  of  constant  association 
wtdi  ladies,  who  sedulously  attended  to  all  the 
conventional  observances  of  good  breeding,  and 
gave  the  tone  of  fashion  to  their  own  little  world. 
Charles  Selden's  commendations  of  Louisa  Len- 
nox's accomplishments,  his  praises  of  her  daz- 
sling  beauty,  made  bis  indifference  still  more 
provoking  to  his  father,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
regard  his  insensibility  as  arising  from  the  spirit 
of  contradictiott,  and  a  determination  to  thwart 
all  his  plans.  Even  the  remonstrances  of  Mrs. 
Selden  failed,  at  first,  to  produce  their  usual  of- 
fset of  dispelling  his  vexation,  but  the  mildness 
and  good  sense  with  which  she  represented  the 
anreasonableness  of  being  angry  with  Charles 
for  not  complying  with  a  wish  which  he  had  pur- 
posely concealed  from  him,  at  length,  nearly  res- 
tored hie  good  hnmor. 

Mr.  Selden  was  naturally  kind,  good  humored^ 


and  not  at  all  dis  osed  to  exercise  unreasonable 
authority.  Charles  had  complied  cheerfully  with 
his  part  of  the  bargain,  and  he  felt  himself  bound 
both  in  honor  and  kindness  to  make  no  farther 
opposition  to  his  plan  of  life,  either  by  remon* 
strance,  argument,  or  those  sort  of  negative  in- 
fluences so  well  described  by  the  common  ez« 
pression  of  throwing  cold  water  upon  any  thing, 
which  is  often  found,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  opposition. 

Reginald  and  Arthur  were  scarcely  less  op* 
posed  than  their  father  to  Charles'  determination, 
and  they  tried  to  shake  it  by  the  united  powers 
of  ridicule,  persuasion,  and  argument.  They 
were  surprised  at  the  firmness,  mildness,  and  un* 
wearied  good  humor  with  which  Charles  met  their 
attacks,  and  were  sometiroes  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  had  vanquished  them  with  their 
own  weapons.  Mrs.  Selden  and  Margaret  were 
the  only  members  of  the  family  who  encouraged 
Charles  by  their  cordial  approbation.  Virginia 
did  not  attempt  to  oppose  his  design,  but  it  was 
evident  there  was  something  in  it  which  was  not 
agreeable  to  her  feelings.  It  seemed  to  her  to 
be  a  great  pity,  that  the  eldest  son,  one  to  whom 
she  had  looked  especially  to  support  the  honor 
of  the  family,  so  intellectual,  so  agreeable,  so 
young,  and  so  full  of  life,  should  sink  down  into 
a  mere  country  parson.  The  day  had  not  yet 
arrived  when  interesting  young  ministers  could 
conjure  up  romantic  associations,  and  when  they 
might  appear  with  their  full,  dark  eyes  of  un- 
earthly lustre,  their  lofty  brows  excelling  the  Pari- 
an marble  in  whiteness,  and  their  pale  cheeks  with 
one  bright  pink  spot,  in  the  pages  even  of  the 
most  fashionable  poem  or  novel.  The  only  ro- 
mantic idea  of  a  minister  that  had  ever  presented 
itself  to  the  imagination  of  Virginia  was  that  of 
some  venerable  Catholic  priest  with  silver  hair, 
bonding  under  the  weight  of  age,  pale  with  vi- 
gils and  fastings,  performing  the  imposing  rites 
of  his  faith,  in  some  ancient  Gothic  church,  or 
chapel,  ornamented  with  paintings  of  Italian  or 
Spanish  masters,  while  strains  of  solemn  and 
unearthly  music  were  breathing  around. 

Yet  Virginia  had  been  so  carefully  educated 
in  religious  principles,  and  so  accustomed  to  re  < 
gard  her  mother's  opinions  with  the  utmost  res- 
pect and  deference,  that  she  would  not  have  ven- 
tured a  word  of  open  disapprobation,  especially 
as  she  had  no  reason  to  give  for  her  aversenesa 
to  Charles'  becoming  a  minister,  which  she 
thought  would  account  satisfactorily  either  to  her 
mother  or  Margaret  for  her  opposition.  She  had 
nothing  to  urge  against  it  but  feeling,  and  such 
feeling  too,  as  she  was  sure  they  would  not  ap* 
prove.  Virginia  could  not  hear,  without  pain» 
the  lightest  word  of  disapprobation,  even  from 
an  indifferent  person,  but  from  those  she  loved  it 
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WM  iiwupportablet  and  a  word  or  jett*  which 
would  be  forgotten  almoal  at  soon  as  uttered,  if 
addressed  to  a  person  of  ordinary  sensibility, 
would  instantly  bring  tears  to  her  eyes*  and  be 
long  remembered  by  her  with  pain. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  oownse  of  coadnet« 
eridently  springing  from  principle,  and  main- 
tained with  firmness  and  good  humor,  does  not 
succeed  in  gaining  respect  and  overcoming  oppo- 
sition. Charles  Selden  was  so  consistent  in  his 
conduct,  so  natural  and  kind  in  bos  manner,  and 
defended  his  own  views  and  opinions  with  so 
much  good  sense  and  earnest  feeling,  that  he 
was  given  up  at  length,  by  his  friends,  to  pursue 
bis  own  way  quietly,  even  if  his  father  renounced 
all  hope  that  he  would  relinquish  his  plans.  Mr. 
Selden  was  a  very  affectionate  father,  and  since 
he  became  convinced  that  the  favorite  schemes 
which  be  had  cherished  for  his  eldest  son  would 
never  be  accomplished,  he  began  to  think  how 
Charles'  happiness  could  best  be  promoted  in 
his  own  way.  It  was  but  a  few  years  before 
this  period  that  the  Act  of  Legislature  had  passed 
which  deprived  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
glebe  lands,  and  Mr.  Selden  would  have  consid- 
ered this  circumstance  as  adding  tenfold  to  the 
worldly  disadvantages  which  his  son  must  incur 
in  becoming  a  minister,  had  he  not  fortunately 
possessed  the  means  of  independence,  without 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  his  parishioners.  A  mode- 
rate fortune  had  been  bequeathed  to  Charles, 
while  yet  a  child,  by  a  bachelor  uncle.  Mr.  Sel- 
den*s  idea  of  justice  would  not  have  permitted 
him  to  regard  the  law  of  primogeniture,  in  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  his  property,  yet  he 
dad  not  like  the  idea  that  Sherwood  and  all  the 
noble  improvements  about  it  must  go  down,  be- 
cause he  was  not  able  to  give  any  one  of  his  sons 
a  sufficient  portion  to  keep  it  up  properly  ;  be 
had,  therefore,  been  much  pleased  at  this  addi- 
tional property  which  had  fallen  to  Charies,  re- 
garding it  as  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  dig- 
nity of  the  family ;  he  would  not  have  said  rank, 
even  in  his  heart,  this  would  have  been  an  un- 
pardonably  aristocratic  idea,  but  a  wish  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  family  was  legitimate 
even  in  a  republican. 

Charles  was  well  aware  how  entirely  the  course 
of  life  he  had  entered  upon,  militated  against 
his  father's  views  with  regard  to  the  station  in 
society  which  he  wished  the  future  head  of  his 
family  to  maintain,  and  was  much  concerned  at 
die  disappointment  which  he  had  himself  occa- 
sioned. To  remedy  as  much  as  possible  all  the 
nnpleasant  consequences  which  would  arise  from 
his  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  endeav- 
ored to  pursuade  his  father  that  it  was  natural, 
and  more  suitable  that  Reginald  should,  as  it  re- 
garded all  woridly  distinctions,  be  now  consid- 


ered as  his  eldest  son,  and  chosen  as  the  fiti 
heir  of  Sherwood.    Mr.  SeUon  slrsnooasly  r»* 
sisted  the  proposal,  ho  could  not  bear  the  idan  «# 
depriving  Charies  of  his  birthright,  as  he  had  al^ 
ways  considered  it,  and  he  thought  such  a 
quest  could  only  have  originated  firsoi  wi 
feeling.    He  imagined  Charies  was  hurt  at  bin 
disapprobation,  perhaps  thought  himself  lowesad 
in  his  affection  or  esteem,  by  his  earibmeiBg  a 
professioo  which  he  certainly  shonkl  not 
chosen  for  him,  which  BMreover  thwarted 
favorite  schemes,  but  whicli  was  a  learned 
honorable  one,  and  one,  too,  which  he  had  ori* 
dently  choaen  as  mueh  from  principle  as  fiaaa 
inclination.    Even  if  it  were  mistaken  principkab 
still  steadiness  and  consistency  of  priadple 
be  respected,  especially  in  so  young  n 
Charles. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  pasaed  rapidly  throng 
Mr.  Selden's  mind,  when  Charies  conversed  with 
him  on  this  subject,  for  the  first  time,  and  he  poo* 
itively  refused  to  listen  to  the  propoeal  wish  a 
degree  of  affectionate  warmth,  which  convinced 
Charles  of  his  sincerity.  Charies,  however* 
uiged  his  point  with  so  much  frankneaa  and  kind 
gocNi  humor,  as  to  convince  his  father  that  he  wan 
not  actuated  in  making  the  request  by  any  thing 
like  wounded  feeling.  He  spoke  so  unaffectedly 
and  kindly  of  Reginald's  talents  and  aeqniro* 
ments,  of  the  probability  that  he  would  make  for 
himself  a  name,  and  of  the  dignity  with  which 
he  would  represent  the  fanuly,  that  Mr.  Seldea 
doubted  not  for  a  moment,  that  theee  praisea 
sprang  from  his  heart,  and  he  listened  to  trim 
with  admiration  and  regret,  regret  that  he  had 
thus  persisted  in  renouncing  a  station  in  society 
which  he  was  himself  so  well  qualified  to  adorn. 
Charles  perceiving  that  his  father  listened  to 
him  m  silence,  began  to  think  that  his  resolntion 
wavered,  or  that  he  perhaps  hesitated,  from  deB* 
cacy  to  himself,  to  express  the  real  grounds  of 
his  objection  to  Reginald's  becoming  the  heir  of 
Sherwood.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Selden  had  al« 
ways  thought  that  the-  property  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  uncle,  which  had  been  much  increas- 
ed by  judicious  management,  could  alone  have 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  Sherwood  properly,  as  a 
child's  portion  of  the  estate  would  have  beenni* 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

After  a  moments  pause,  Charles  rsenmed 
*'  There  is  one  reasonable  objection,  I  am  awars, 
to  this  plan;  a  large  house  and  extensive  grounds 
are  only  sources  of  vexation  and  embarrassment 
to  a  man  of  moderate  fortune.  A  child's  portion 
of  your  estate  would  scarcely  enable  Reginald 
to  keep  up  Sherwood,  even  with  shabby  gentility* 
I  could  not  see  the  old  place  go  down,  without 
pain,  and  request  you,  not  enturely  from  disia* 
tsieeted  motivesi  to  add  the  portion  which  yea 
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iBlMMi  fiir  me  to  my  brothar't ;  this  b  no  affeeled 
or  oTontraaood  goneronty,  for  yoa  know  ihe 
iMMhww  of  my  ancle  hoe  left  me  more  than  suf- 
iciently  proTided  for  tiie  way  of  life  I  hare 


w 


**Never,  never,  my  dear  boy :  I  shonld  not  be- 
any one  but  yonrtelf  to  be  in  earnest  in 
■nkiag  soefa  a  proposition.  No,  I  will  not  die- 
inlierit  yon  becanee  yon  do  not  happen  to  think 
■e  i  do.  Even  if  I  were  to  consent  that  Regi- 
nald shonld  inherit  Sherwood,  I  conld  not  for  a 
■soment  listen  to  the  proposal  that  yon  hare  just 
Bwade.  You  must  not  mention  it  to  me  again, 
yon  wish  to  displease  and  wound  me. 
has  commenced  the  practice  of  law- 
let  him  depend  on  his  own  exertions  for  acqni- 
nag  additional  property,  should  Bherwood  erer 
be  his ;  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  sure.  I  must 
take  time  to  eensider  of  it.  Say  no  more,"  he 
added,  obsenring  Gharies  about  to  reply. 

Charles  was  silent,  but  his  eye  plainly  ex- 
ptewed  what  he  wished  hit  fotber's  determina- 
tion to  be,  and  he  felt  almost  certain  that  bis  wish, 
•e  far  as  regafded  the  transference  of  Sherwood 
to  ReginaM,  would  be  granted.  Mr.  Selden 
was  not  apt  to  waver  in  his  resolutions,  or  to 
adopt  new  plans  of  action  at  the  suggestion  of 
any  one;  and  Charles  was  sure  from  his  prom- 
ise to  consider  of  the  plan,  that  it  accorded  in  a 
great  measure  with  views  and  feelings  hitherto 
onacknowledged  to  himself.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Selden  still  loved  him,  but  was  not  that 
lave  lessened  since  the  pride  and  hope,  which 
mingles  so  largely  in  most  men*s  affections  for 
their  sons,  had  been  crushed  by  his  choice  of  a 
profession  ?  How  often  had  this  question  arisen 
ia  his  heart,  and  how  often  had  he  checked, 
though  never  answered  it ! 

Charies  had  fully  weighed,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, all  the  sacrifices  which  his  choice  of  a 
profession  involved ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  them, 
or  waver  for  a  moment  in  his  resolution,  yet  be 
conld  not  wholly  repress  the  feelings  of  pain 
which  sometimes  awakened  in  his  heart,  when 
any  circumstances  forcibly  reminded  him  that 
tiie  strict  union  of  pleasures,  of  pursuits,  of  in- 
terests, diat  once  subsisted  between  his  father, 
brothers,  and  himself,  no  longer  existed.  They 
were  still  kind  as  ever — perhaps  as  much  attach- 
ed to  him ;  yet  he  perceived  they  looked  upon 
him  as  one  politically  and  civilly  dead.  His  vo- 
cation, they  thought,  was  to  mind  heavenly  things, 
smI  how  this  was  to  be  folftlled  in  the  ordinary 
daties  and  eircnmstances  of  life,  they  had  not 
ftnaed  an  idea.  Kvea  in  Virginia  the  same  feel- 
ing, thoogh  differently  displayed,  was  percepti- 
ble ;  bat  in  the  society  of  Mrs.  Selden  and  Mar- 
gaast,  ho  always  found  sympathy,  eneonrage- 
■MBt  aad  appreciation— those  inestimable  bless^ 


ings  of  fHendship  which  can  support  and  invig- 
orate the  heart  under  the  most  discouraging  and 
depressing  circumstances. 

As  the  time  approached  more  nearly  for  Charles 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  bis  new  vocation,  he 
became  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  holiness  of  the  office  he  had  nnderta« 
ken ;  yet  the  fervor  of  piety,  the  firmness  of  re- 
ligious principle  which  animated  him,  inspired 
that  exalted  hope  and  courage  that  can  conquer 
difficulties,  which  to  the  cold  and  timid  appear 
impossibilities.  The  languishing,  almost  dying 
state  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia  ope<« 
rated  as  a  stimulus  to  Charies'  zeal,  and  as  he 
had  received  ordination  he  did  not  wish  to  delay 
entering  upon  his  labors.  There  was  no  difficul- 
ty in  finding  vacant  parishes,  as  there  were  very 
few  supplied  with  ministers,  and  many  churches 
were  falling  into  decay  from  disuse.  Charletf 
Selden  had  been  solicited  to  accept  a  parish 
about  forty  miles  from  Sherwood,  in  which  there 
was  a  well  built  brick  church,  and  a  parsonage 
house,  or  glebe,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  it, 
which  might  be  rented  or  purchased  for  a  very 
moderate  sum.  This  locality  possessed  many 
advantages  and  presented  a  field  for  extensive 
usefulness,  which  determined  Charles  to  gothith* 
or  immediately.  Mr.  Selden  insisted  on  making 
the  repairs  and  some  comfortable  additions  to 
the  house  at  his  own  expense ;  and  Mrs.  Selden 
and  Margaret  were  indefatigable  in  making  up 
household  linen  and  getting  together  all  necessa* 
ry  articles  for  housekeeping.  Virginia  too  as- 
sisted, but  not  very  efficiendy,  for  though  sense 
of  duty  and  affections  to  feeling  induced  her  to 
assist  in  the  useful,  but  homely  occupations  in 
which  her  mother  and  sister  were  engaged,  they 
accorded  so  little  with  her  taste  and  inclinations, 
that  she  was  continually  falling  into  reveries, 
during  which  she  almost  forgot  to  move  her  fin- 
gers, and  scarcely  knew  whether  she  was  hem<* 
ming  or  stitching. 

Charles  had  already  written  to  invite  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Mason,  to  come  and  reside  with  him,  as  the 
mistress  of  his  establishment.  This  arrangement 
met  with  the  entire  approval  of  all  his  family,  as 
they  felt  very  averse  to  the  idea  of  his  being  ex- 
posed to  the  discomforts  and  loneliness  of  a  bach- 
elor establishment,  and  they  thought  this  plan 
would  be  alike  advantageous  to  Mrs.  Mason  and 
himself. 

Mrs.  Mason,  sister  of  Mrs.  Selden,  was  a  wi- 
dow about  forty  years  of  age.  She  had  married 
for  love  after  a  very  long  engagement,  as  her 
marriage  had  been  deferred  by  Mr.  Mason's  pe« 
cuniary  embarrassments  and  repeated  faihires 
and  disappointments  in  his  attempts  to  benefit  his 
fortunes.  After  a  few  years'  union,  Mr.  Mason 
died  suddenly  and  left  her  with  a  slender  previa* 
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ion  for  herself  and  two  little  boys,  who  were  then 
almoit  infants.  For  many  years  previous  to  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  Selden  had  resided  at  Sherwood, 
and  had  become  almost  as  tenderly  attached  to 
her  sister's  children,  as  if  they  had  been  her  own. 
All  shared  her  love,  but  Charles  was  her  espe- 
cial favorite.  All  remembered  her  now  with  af- 
fection, and  could  recall  a  thousand  kind  acts 
and  instances  of  affection  for  which  they  had 
been  indebted  to  Aunt  Charlotte ;  but  Charles 
remembered  her  with  peculiar  tenderness.  He 
knew  that  Mrs.  Mason  had  long  wished  to  re- 
move from  her  present  situation,  as  it  was  in 
many  respects  a  disadvantageous  residence,  and 
she  had  lingered  there  from  year  to  year,  chiefly 
because  all  the  happy  years  of  her  marriage  had 
been  spent  at  this  spot,  and  every  object  was  as- 
sociated with  the  memory  of  her  first  and  only 
love.  But  Mrs.  Mason  had  too  much  strength 
of  principle  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  her  chil- 
dren to  the  indulgence  of  sentiment,  and  he  was 
sure  she  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  offer  of 
assisting  her  in  the  education  of  her  boys,  if  she 
would  do  him  the  favor  of  presiding  over  and  di- 
recting his  establishment.  The  delicate  and  af- 
fectionate manner  in  which  Charles  expressed 
his  wish  to  Mrs.  Mason,  touched  her  heart  deep- 
ly, and  she  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  replying  to 
his  letter  and  giving  an  immediate  and  grateful 
assent  to  his  proposal. 

It  was  now  only  two  or  three  days  before  the 
time  Charles  was  to  leave  his  father's  house,  and 
though  it  was  only  for  the  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
the  idea  of  the  approaching  separation  was  very 
painful  to  all.  Mr.  Selden's  pain  at  parting  with 
his  son  was  not  so  poignant  as  his  mortification 
and  regret  at  Charles*  choice  of  a  profession, 
which  became  more  vivid  now  that  he  was  about 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  it,  as  he  realized  it  more 
forcibly.  It  required  all  his  kindness,  and  all  the 
self-command  he  could  exert,  to  enable  him  to 
abstain  from  any  expression  of  his  feelings  which 
might  cause  Charles  unnecessary  pain,  and  he 
could  not  always,  when  he  was  alone  with  Mrs. 
Selden,  repress  his  vexation  at  her  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  him  on  this  subject. 
•  Charies'  manner  was  so  affectionate  and  res- 
pectful towards  his  father  and  mother,  so  free 
from  all  assumption  of  superiority  towards  his 
brothers,  so  cheerful  and  kind  to  his  sisters,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Selden  to  find  any  cause 
for  reproach ;  but  as  the  endearing  and  noble 
qualities  of  his  heart,  the  rare  and  varied  pow- 
ers of  his  mind,  became  daily  more  apparent,  his 
father's  regret  at  the  sacrifice,  as  he  considered  it, 
which  he  was  about  to  make,  became  deeper. 
He  would  often  murmur  to  himself,  as  he  looked 
at  Charles,  "What  a  pity— what  a  pity,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  to  help  it." 


It  was  now  a  May  evening,  and  the  ftanily 
circle  had  assembled  together  in  the  parlor,  bU 
occupied  with  the  thought,  that  they  were  «• 
soon  to  lose  one  of  the  group  from  amongst  their 
number,  and  some  of  them  engaged  in  picturing 
to  themselves  Charles'  futnre  fate  in  tiie  most 
gloomy  and  unattractive  colors. 

Charles  was  standing  at  a  window,  regarding 
the  fields  and  forests  clothed  with  the  first  bright 
young  verdure  of  spring,  and  the  gay  tints  of  the 
flower  garden,  absorbed  in  reverie  so  serious  as 
to  amount  almost  to  sadness.  The  first  bright 
period  of  life  is  past,  such  was  the  tenor  of  his 
thoughts ;  be  it  mine  now  to  fulfil  the  great  ends 
for  which  life  itself  was  given,  nor  look  back  at 
the  pleasant  path  which  I  must  no  longer  tread, 
but  press  upward  to  the  pertloas  and  elevatad  as* 
cents,  to  which  I  am  called  by  a  Divine  voice. 
Can  I  dread  to  tread  any  path  sustained  by  Al- 
mighty love,  guided  by  Almighty  wisdom  T 

Mr.  Selden  looked  around  him  with  an  air 
of  discomfort  and  vexation,  perhaps  felt  more 
strongly  because  not  expressed  in  words;  then 
approaching  the  mantel-piece  said,  turning  to 
his  daughters : 

**  I  wish,  girls,  instead  of  these  vases  of  flow- 
ers, we  had  a  cheerful  fire ;  roses  and  pinks  are 
quite  unseasonable  on  such  an  execrably  damp, 
chilly  evening.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
be  tortured  with  rheumatism,  because  it  is  the 
month  of  May  and  roses  are  in  bloom." 

Margaret  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  John,  who 
answered  the  summons,  to  kindle  a  fire  immedi- 
ately. 

"  And  take  care  you  do  not  roast  us  alive," 
added  Mr.  Selden. 

A  cheerful  fire  was  soon  kindled  on  the  hearth, 
and  one  cause  of  discontent  being  thus  removed, 
Mr.  Selden  busied  himself  in  finding  something 
else  of  which  he  could  complain,  but  nothing 
presenting  itself  to  his  observation,  or  recollec- 
tion, be  took  refuge  in  moody  silence,  and  draw- 
ing his  chair  to  the  hearth,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  embers. 

'*  How  dull  we  all  are,"  said  Arthur,  yawning 
and  sauntering  to  a  window  to  look  out ;  ^*  an 
east  wind  blowing  too,  and  clouds  collecting  for 
a  long,  rainy  season.  Mother,  if  you  have  a 
good,  strong  rope,  which  can  be  procured  with- 
out much  trouble,  I  think  I'll  hang  myself  this 
evening." 

**  We  cannot  spare  you  yet,"  said  Margaret, 
laughing;  **you  are  too  useful.  I  need  year 
services  now  to  play  a  game  of  backgammon 
with  me." 

•*  I  am  quite  ready  for  any  thing  that  promises 
the  faintest  ray  of  amusement,  but  I  thought  yea 
were  too  much  devoted  to  making  sheets  and 
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piJlow-cafles  to  take  time  for  any  other  employ- 
ment." 

,  ^*  Oh,  but  my  task  is  done  now,"  said  Marga- 
ret, folding  up  her  work;  **0O  you  may  take 
your  choice  between  backgammon  and  suicide." 
'*  Then  to  oblige  you,  I  will  defer  the  act  of 
aelf-immolation  for  the  present." 

lie  added  in  a  low  tone  to  his  sister,  as  they 
'were  arranging  the  backgammon  men,  **  I  un- 
derstand the  plan — ^this  game  is  not  for  my  amuse- 
ment, or  yours,  in  reality — I  am  to  play  with  my 
father,  and  you  are  to  move  the  men." 

"You  don't  object  I  hope" — 

**  Oh  no — any  thing  to  restore  good  humor — 
I  am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

After  eyeing  the  game  for  some  minutes,  Mr. 
Selden  approached  the  table  and  began,  as  he 
usually  did  on  such  occasions,  to  act  as  Marga- 
ret's adviser. 

Meantime  Charles  had  moved  to  the  spot 
where  Virginia  was  sitting  with  her  work  in 
her  hand,  though  her  thoughts  were  evidently 
not  at  all  engaged  in  her  occupation,  from  the 
slowness  with  which  her  fingers  moved,  and  the 
abstracted  air  of  her  countenance. 

**  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Virginia,"  he 
said  ;  '*  not  this  work  I  am  sure." 

"  I  was  thinking,  what  a  sort  of  a  place  the 
Glebe  is,  and  imagining  the  vines  of  honey- 
suckles and  roses  clustering  around  the  porch, 
and  the  birds  building  their  nests  in  the  bushes ; 
then  1  was  furnishing  it  all  neatly,  and  just  as  you 
spoke,  I  was  adorning  the  mantel-piece  with 
flowers  in  my  beautiful  old  china  vases,  which 
my  grandmother  gave  me.  I  mean  this  to  be 
my  offering  to  the  new  establishment." 

"  Thank  you,  a  thousand  times,  Virginia ;  but 
it  is  a  pity  to  waste  that  rare  china  on  a  bache- 
lor brother.  I  am  sure  too,  my  grandmother 
never  designed  it  such  a  fate." 

'*  Indeed,  you  will  mortify  me  cruelly,  if  you 
refuse  to  accept  it  as  a  memento  from  me.  Aunt 
Mason,  I  know,  will  appreciate  it." 

"  That  is  a  very  good  notion  of  Virginia's," 
said  Arthur,  whose  quick  ear  caught  every  thmg 
passing  around  him.  **  I  don*t  know  that  flower 
vases  will  be  particularly  useful,  but  then  I  think 
we  should  all  contribute  to  set  you  up,  as  a  new 
housekeeper  of  course  wants  every  thing.  What 
say  you  to  taking  my  Newfoundland  dog,  Nero, 
with  you,  and  my  new  fowling-piece  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose," he  added,  in  a  tone  of  genuine  compas- 
sion, **  you  would  not  think  it  proper  to  shoot." 

^*  I  don^t  think  there  is  any  harm  in  shooting, 
Arthur ;  but  then  I  scarcely  expect  to  have  time 
for  it;  but  the  dog  would  be  a  real  treasure — ^it 
will  be  like  carrying  a  friend  from  home  with 
me* 


*'  He  is  a  noble  animal,"  said  Arthur,  gratified 
to  find  his  gift  duly  appreciated,  *'  and  almost  as 
fond  of  you  Charles,  as  of  myself.  You  will 
miss  our  dogs  and  horses  sadly.  I  don't  know 
how  one  gets  through  life  without  them." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  simple  earn- 
nestness  with  which  Arthur  spoke,  and  Reginald 
now  first  looked  up  from  a  book  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  intently  perusing. 

"My  contribution,  Charles,  has  been  planned 
long  ago.  I  have  procured  some  valuable  his- 
torical works  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  them 
with  you ;  they  will  afford  interesting  occupation 
for  your  intervals  of  leisure." 

"  Stop — don't  thank  him  yet,  Charles,"  said 
Arthur  laughing.  "Margaret  has  not  told  us 
yet,  what  she  intends  to  do.  I  dare  say,  all  the 
goods  and  chattels  she  possesses  are  already  se- 
cretly packed  up,  to  be  despatched  to  the  new 
establishment." 

"  You  have  given  me  more  credit  for  gener- 
osity than  I  deserve.  I  have  packed  up  nothing 
but  my  tea-china;  thb  will  match  Virginia's 
vases :  then  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  ma- 
kmg  Charles  and  Aunt  Mason  think  of  me  at 
least  once  a  day." 

"  Now  comes  the  time  for  my  speech,"  said 
Charles,  smiling. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Selden,  with  a  look  of 
restored  good  humor.  "  I  must  not  be  outdone 
in  generosity  by  these  children — so  I  will  give 
you  one  of  my  best  riding  horses.  I  had  once 
intended  Bayard  for  you,  but  he  would  perhaps 
be  too  spirited,  and  look  too  flashy,  so  you  can 
take  any  of  the  others  you  prefer." 

"  Since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  make 
a  selection,  I  prefer  abiding  by  your  original 
intention,  and  taking  Bayard.  It  would  be  a 
shame,  father,  to  have  profited  so  little  by  your 
lessons  in  horsemanship,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
manage  such  a  noble  animal,  and  I  like  him  all 
the  better  for  being  handsome." 

"  That's  right  Charles,"  said  Arthur  with  a 
look  of  approbation.  I  don't  see  why  a  minis- 
ter should  give  up  all  manly  exercises,  all  plea- 
sure in  life,  and  pace  about  on  an  ambling  pony 
like  an  old  woman." 

"Take  care  what  you  say  of  old  women,*' 
said  Mrs.  Selden  laughing. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  no  one  would  ever  think  of  yoa 
in  connection  with  old  women,"  said  Virginia. 

"Certainly  not;  if  every  one  was  like  yon* 
Virginia,  I  should  continue  to  be  a  heroine  of  ro- 
mance to  the  end  of  my  days.  You  have  com- 
menced a  hopeless  war,  my  dear,  against  reali- 
ties ;  it  is  best  just  to  take  things  as  they  are  with 
the  best  grace  we  can." 

"  As  Margaret  does,  for  instance,"  said  Arthur. 
"How?     I  don't  understand  you,  Arthur," 
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Mid  Yirgifria.  I  onlj  know  that  yoa  always 
tfaink  me  in  the  wrong,  and  Margaret  in  the  right, 
about  every  thing.** 

'  Margaret  observed  the  shade  of  mortification 
and  jeaions  feeling  that  overshadowed  Virginia*s 
lovely  face,  and  said  in  an  open  and  cheerful 
manner — **  I  can  explain  Arthur's  speech  more 
satisfactorily  than  his  good  nature  will  allow  him 
to  do.  I  do  not  wage  a  hopeless  war  against  re- 
alities, by  pretending  to  be  as  pretty  as  you  are, 
Tirginia,  but  just  take  my  face  as  it  is  with  the 
best  grace  I  can."  Then  laying  her  finger  on 
Tii^nia's  lips,  as  she  saw  she  was  about  to  re- 
ply, she  added,  **  Come,  do  not  commence  the 
hopeless  war  again.  I  am  sure  you  make  every 
possible  effort  to  endow  me  with  imaginary  gra- 
ces, and  I  only  wish  you  to  do  what  is  better  still, 
see  me  for  just  what  I  am,  and  like  me  just  as 
well  as  if  I  possessed  the  advantages  you  wish 
to  ascribe  to  me." 

All  were  struck  with  the  simple  dignity  of 
Margaret's  manner,  and  the  radiant  expression 
of  kindness  and  good  humor  that  beamed  from 
her  eyes. 

Virginia  pressed  her  hand  fondly,  and  said,  **  I 
do  love  you  from  my  heart,  Margaret,  for  what 
you  are." 

**  And  for  what  I  am  not,  too,  Virginia,"  said 
Margaret  smiling ;  **  but  enough  of  this.  We 
have  ildt  forgotten,  papa,  that  yon  promised  yes- 
terday evening,  to  read  us  another  of  Shake- 
peare's  historical  plays  this  evening." 

*'  Mr.  Selden  assented  with  a  smile.  He  al- 
ways said  that  Shakspeare  was  the  next  best 
book  in  the  worid  to  the  Bible,  and  he  read  it 
remarkably  well  too,  which  is  a  very  rare  thing. 
He  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  reading 
Richard  HI.,  and  the  evening  which  had  com- 
menced so  gloomily,  closed  in  cheerfulness  and 
good  humor. 


CHAPTfa   V. 

"  Naogbt  tlMll  prevail  sgtinst  ut,  or  distarb 
Our  cheerrul  fvith.  that  all  wbich  we  behold 
la  full  of  bleaainga.—  Wordnoorth. 

The  arrival  of  Charles  Selden  in  his  parish, 
occasioned  a  great  sensation.  In  a  quiet  coun- 
try place,  thinly  settled  too,  It  was  considered  an 
event  of  no  small  importance ;  many  were  pleas- 
ed at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  old  church  opened 
once  more,  some  from  early  associations,  some 
because  they  thought  any  thing  which  would 
produce  a  general  assembling  of  the  people  de- 
sirable, others  because  they  considered  it  as  a 
suitable  occasion  for  the  display  of  good  looks 
and  good  clothes ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
community  hailed  the  prospect  of  reMef  ftt)m 


the  intolerable  tedium  of  Sunday,  whilst  a  few 
rejoiced  from  better  and  higher  motives. 

Much  curiosity  and  interest  were  excited  as  t» 
the  person,  talents,  qaalifications  and  nannera  mi 
the  young  minister ;  it  was  something  so  nnvMiml 
for  a  young  man,  possessed  too  of  so  mmmif 
worldly  advantages,  to  become  a  dergymaot  that 
it  excited  universal  surprise,  and  many  atraagv 
and  amusing  speculations  were  made  aa  to  the 
cause  of  such  a  determination.  The  yoang  Im* 
dies  had  heard  a  vague  report  that  he  was  hand- 
some,— ^this,  however,  wanted  confirmation,^ 
the  young  gentlemen,  that  he  possessed  abilitiea 
of  no  common  order,  but  they  supposed  he  was 
an  eccentric  genius,  and  applied  to  some  of  tlM 
old  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  to  learn  if  thera 
was  not  a  vein  of  madness  in  one  aide  or  otiior 
of  the  family. 

Many  of  die  lower  classes  connected  the  ideas 
of  toryism  and  aristocracy  with  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  entertained  feelings  of  hostility  to- 
wards their  expected  pastor,  though  some  still 
retained  a  partiality  for  the  old  church,  where  in 
their  youthful  days,  they  had  assembled  to  join 
in  the  worship  of  God. 

Happily,  for  Charles  Selden, he  knew  nothing 
of  the  various  speculations  and  gossip,  of  which 
he  was  the  subject ;  when  he  quitted  the  home 
of  his  youth  and  love,  he  felt  that  he  had  launch* 
ed  fordi  on  a  great,  an  awful  career,  from  which 
no  earthly  ties,  no  human  considerations  most  be 
allowed  to  retain  him.  The  constant  habit  of 
viewing  all  his  fellow  creatures  as  immortal  bo- 
inga.  made  him  regard  all  things  connected  widi 
human  affairs,  rather  in  their  eternal,  than  in 
their  earthly  relations ;  a  deep  sense  of  the  evil, 
weakness,  and  infirmity,  belonging  to  the  nature 
of  man,  produced  in  his  heart,  not  only  tender- 
ness and  compassion  for  all,  even  the  lowest  and 
most  depraved,  but  also  inspired  him  with  the 
most  earnest  and  fervent  desire  to  impart  to  the 
souls  of  all  the  healing  and  purifying  infiuences 
of  that  holy  religion,  which  is  alone  capable  of 
elevating  the  nature  of  man  to  its  glorious  des« 
tination.  Acting  under  the  influence  of  these 
elevated  views,  these  lofty  yet  tender  feelings, 
all  minor  considerations  lost  their  power  on 
Charies*s  mind.  He  forgot  to  think  what  im- 
pression his  manners,  talents,  and  appearance, 
would  make  on  his  parishioners;  whether  his 
gesture,  delivery  and  language  would  be  adni«> 
red  in  the  pulpit,  and  various  odier  subjects  of 
personal  interest,  which  generally  excite  mncll 
anxiety,  in  the  minds  of  most  penotts,  on  suck 
occasions.  Nothing  could  have  contribated  so 
much  to  his  success  as  an  orator,  as  this  forget* 
fulness  of  self,  **  Arom  the  abundance  of  his  heart, 
his  mouth  spoke,"  and  words  of  truth,  wisdom, 
and  kindness,  fell  from  his  lips.    His  simj^ieity 


9i  intention,  and  feiror  of  feeling,  imparted  to 
his  manner  and  deUverf,  the  natural  graces  of 
•ratory,  in  a  higher  degree,  than  the  meet  eare- 
fiil.aiiidf,  and  laborioiw  praeiiee  of  the  mloB  of 
nrt  eonld  hare  done ;  hie  flexible  and  melodioos 
▼oico  was  BH>dulated  by  native  taete,  sense  and 
leeiing*  his  gesture  was  earnest,  dignified  and  ap- 
propriate ;  his  language  seemed  but  the  graceful 
jvad  classic  drapery,  meant  to  clothe,  rather  than 
adorn  striking,  luminous,  and  affecting  ideas. 

The  impression  produced  by  Charles  Selden's 
Jirst  sermon  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  was  not 
only  that  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  speak- 
er, but  of  interest  in  the  sul^ect,  at  least,  during 
the  time  they  were  listening  to  his  discourse, 
sneh  Rs  many  of  them  had  never  previously  felt. 
It  is  true,  some  listened  only  to  find  occasion  for 
cavil  or  criticism,  others  from  that  love  of  orato- 
ty  which  has  always  characterized  our  country- 
men, but  all,  exoept  a  portion  of  the  young  ladies, 
whose  minds  were  busily  employed  on  other  sub- 
jects, listened  intently,  and  this,  at  least,  was  a 
l^reat  point  gained. 

Upon  reaching  the  church  door,  after  the  con- 
clnsion  of  the  sermon,  Charles  found  several 
f  cvntlemen,  waiting  to  offer  the  most  pressing  in- 
vitations for  him  to  return  home  with  them  to 
dinnar.  Each  preferred  some  claim  to  prove  the 
peculiar  propriety  of  Charles*  accepting  his  in- 
ykation,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty,  that  he 
could  resist  their  kindness  and  importunity.  Some 
looked  dissatisfied,  when  Charles  with  simple 
modesty  excused  himself,  by  saying,  that  it  was  so 
short  a  distance  from  the  church  to  **  The  Rec- 
tory," he  could  not  without  a  violation  of  princi- 
ple as  to  Sunday  visiting,  spend  the  remainder 
jof  the  day  any  where  but  at  home,  unless  there 
mun  some  particular  reason  for  doing  so.  It  cost 
Charles  some  effort  to  say  this,  for  he  understood 
perfectly  well,  that  such  an  assertion  would  be 
attributed  either  to  a  weak  scruple,  or  Pharisai- 
cal pretension,  but  he  was  aware,  in  taking  a 
new  position  in  society,  how  much  the  first  step 
costs,  and  determined  to  commence  immediately 
the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  in  future.  In 
order  to  remove  as  much  as  possible,  the  unfa- 
vorable impression  that  he  perceived  his  speech 
had  made,  he  assured  each  one  of  a  speedy 
visit. 

Mr.  Travers  with  undiminished  cordiality  of 
manner,  invited  Charles  to  spend  the  following 
day  with  him,  saying,  he  considered  himself  as 
having  a  peculiar  right  to  his  company,  since 
Mr.  Seldea  and  himself  had  been  college  friends ; 
the  invitation  was  accepted  as  cordially  as  it  was 
given,  and  Mr.  Travers  begged  him  to  come  early 
10  a  family  dinner. 

Mrs.  TrAvars  and  her  daughters  had  scarcely 
lakoB  their  seats  in  the  coach,  before  they  com- 


nenfced  an  imercbaage  of  sentiments,  aa  to  all 
they  had  seen  and  heard  in  church* 

**  Oh,  was*nt  it  a  sweet  sennon,*'  oomnenc^^ 
Anna  Maria,  the  eldest  of  the  yonng  ladies,  ^%nd 
then  he  is  so  handsome ;  did  you  observe  hov 
white  his  hand  looked.  Mamma,  as  he  waved  it 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  and  whl^ 
beautiful  hazel  eyes  he  has?" 

*'  Dark  bkie,"  said  Juliana,  «« not  hazel  at  ail.^ 

**  Uow  absurd,  I  appeal  to  Mamma  if  they  999 
not  hazel.*'  1 

'"  Indeed,*'  said  Mrs.  Traxrers,  ''  I  did  n#t  ob- 
serve the  color  of  his  eyes ;  he  is  certainly  a 
handsome  young  man  though,  and  very  much 
like  his  mother.  I  remember  seeing  her  twfi^ty'' 
six  years  ago  at  a  ball.  She  was  thought  a  g«eat 
beauty  then,  and  the  instant  I  saw  this  young 
man,  it  brought  her  looks  back  as  fresh  to  my 
memory,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  yesterday."  « 

Here  Juliana  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit 
of  giggling,  and  when  Mrs*  Travers  with  somf 
vexation  demanded,  whether  tl^re  wa,s  eny  thing 
so  laughable  in  what  she  just  said,  replied,  a# 
soon  as  she  could  command  her  voice  sufficiently 
to  speak :  **  Oh  la,  no,  mamma,  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  what  you  said,  but  just  then,  I  thought  of 
Susan  Linton,  standing  in  front  of  the  pjulpil« 
with  her  demure  looks,  and  her  eyes  half  shut, 
and  her  great,  red  prayer  book  in  her  hand,  try- 
ing to  look  pretty  and  sweet  with  all  her  might-^ 
if  she  could  only  have  seen  how  queer^  the 
crown  of  her  bonnet  had  got  bent,  she  w<^ld 
have  played  off  a  few  less  airs.  I  pinched  you, 
Anna  Maria,  to  make  you  observo  her,  but  you 
would  not  take  any  notice  of  me." 

"  Pshaw,"  said  Anna  Maria,  *'  you  have  no 
soul,  J  uliana,  I  was  listening  to  the  sermon." 

''I'll  lay  a  wager,"  said  Juliana,  ''that  you 
know  no  more  of  what  was  in  the  sermon  than 
I  do ;  what  was  the  text  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember  the  words  exactly,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  remember  their  import." 

"  Well,  what  was  their  import  ?"  said  Juliana, 
mimicking  her  sister's  manner  so  ^dicrously, 
that  Mrs.  Travers  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile. 

Anna  Maria's  heightened  color  betokened  no 
very  gentle  reply,  when  Mrs.  Travers  hastily  in- 
terposed, by  saying,  "  Mo  more  of  this,  Juliana, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  you  have  not  profited  much 
by  the  discourse.  The  text  was  taken  from  the 
Psalms,  and — ^* 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Juliana, "  see  what  a  fine 
horse  the  minister  is  riding,  he  has  just  taken  the 
cross  road  to  '  The  Rectory ;'  how  well  he  man- 
ages it  too!  I  had  no  idea  of  his  riding  such  a 
horse  as  that." 

"Why  not?"  said  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  a  sober  old  pony  would  be 
much  more  suitable.    It  is  really  a  pity  he  should 
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be  m  miiitgiar.  What  shall  we  talk  to  him  about 
to-morrow,  Anna  Maria?  We  shall  never  be 
able  to  get  through  the  day  with  propriety." 

**  Answer  for  yourself,  if  you  please,"  said 
Anna  Maria,  with  a  contemptuous  toss  of  the 
head.  «*I  shall  not  experience  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty." 

'*  Then  you  will  be  the  only  member  of  the 
ftimily  who  will  not,  I  dare  say.  George  will 
abscond,  if  he  can  get  a  hint  of  the  minister's 
coming  to-morrow." 

'«  But  he  must  not  get  a  hint  of  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Tracers,  with  a  very  grave  look,  •*  I  shall  be  se- 
riously displeased  with  you,  Juliana,  if  you  men- 
tion it  to  him,  until  I  haye  prepared  him  for  it." 

**No  danger  from  me,"  said  Juliana  laughing, 
'*I  am  entirely  on  your  side,  mamma,  I  want 
George  to  be  caught,  if  it  were  only  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing." 

'*  George  will  at  least  behave  like  a  gentleman, 
in  his  own  house,"  said  Anna  Maria,  ''he  knows 
what  is  due  to  a  guest,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
guest  being  a  minister." 

'*  That  guest  being  a  minister,  is  just  the  horrid 
part  of  the  affair.  If  he  was  just  a  common, 
young  gentleman,  no  one  would  be  better  pleas- 
ed to  see  him  than  George." 

•'  Except  Juliana,"  said  Anna  Maria. 

••  Yes,  I  don't  deny  it;  if  he  were  a  beau  worth 
catching,  I  would  enter  the  lists  with  vou  Anna 
Maria." 

A  disdainful  glance  was  Anna  Maria's  only 
reply,  nor  did  she  deign  to  bestow  the  smallest 
attention  on  any  more  of  Juliana's  sallies,  which 
were  continued  without  intermission,  until  they 
arrived  at  home. 
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BT   JAMES   WTNlfX,   M.   D. 

Once  I  hftd  clremma  of  bliss 

But  these  hsve  fled, 
On  lips  that  mine  might  kiss, 

Vile  WQitQS  have  fed, 
Soft  eyes  which  mine  have  met 
With  beams  that  linger  yet 
la  death  an  set. 

Hopes  that  in  memory  dwell. 

Like  a  frail  flower. 
Rudely  were  cnished  and  fell, 

Ere  summer*8  hour, 
Nipped  ere  the  petals  blew 
On  the  stem  where  they  grew, 
Mid  tears  of  dew. 
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Mora,  August,  1848. 

My  Dear  M ^  Many  an  evening  have  I 

spent,  as  you  will  no  doubt  but  too  well  recol- 
lect, in  attempting  to  describe  to  you  the  peculiar 
charms  of  Scandinavian  scenery.    You  wonld 
not  believe  me;  you  could  not  understand  my 
fancy  for  a  cold,  sterile,  colorless  country  after 
having  basked  in  the  warm  light  of  Italy  and 
seen  the  burning  glare  of  the  setting  sun   on 
Mount  Hymettus.    Granite  is  gray  and  a  North- 
em  sky  is  gray,  you  used  to  say,  and  the  lakes 
are  dark  and  the  pines  have  but  one  verdure ; 
while  a  Southern  sky  is  azure  and  crimson  and 
ethereal  green,  and  the  fields  are  clothed  in  bril- 
liant colors,  and  the  waters  smile  and  shine  like 
burnished  silver.    Who  can  prefer  sombre  mel- 
ancholy to  glowing  enthusiasm  ?    I  can,  my  dear 
friend.    I  love  the  placid  quiet  of  these  waters ; 
I  love  the  gentle  whispering  in  these  dark  for- 
ests; Hove  the  gray,  sober,  earnest  granite.    So 
I  left  Italy  and  hastened  to  the  cold  North,  whence 
the  bold  Normans  came  to  conquer  the  worid, 
and  where  now,  alone  of  all  Europe,  peace 
reigns  amid  piety  and  contentedness.    Nor  do  I 
repent  it,  now  that  I  have  been  here  more  weeks 
than  I  expected  to  stay  days.     Let  me  give  yon 
an  account  of  one  day's  travel,  my  dear  madam ; 
a  day  spent  high  up  in  Dalame,  where  no  noble- 
man ever  dared  live,  and  where  men  are  not 
ashamed  to  doff  their  hats  and  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  when  they  hear  a  church  bell  ring!    Re- 
member, however,  I  entreat,  how  often  yon  have 
pitied  me  for  not  possessing  either  '*  sentiment*' 
or  "  enthusiasm,*'  and  how  utterly  unfit  I  must 
therefore  be  to  describe  a  country  so  wholly  de- 
void of  all  **  romance." 

It  was  late,  very  late  when  we  passed  the  bean- 
tifiil  Dalelf  (Valley-river,)  for  the  last  time  on 
one  of  those  curious  floating  bridges  which  are 
peculiar  to  Sweden,  and  entered  the  little  village 
of  liCksand.  The  tower  of  its  church  seemed 
to  soar  high  into  the  air,  whilst  below  it  the  broad, 
silvery  sheet  of  lake  Siljan  spread  its  quiet  wa- 
I  ters.  Slowly  we  bent  our  way  through  the  nar- 
row street  to  the  gaily  illuminated  tavern.  A 
neat  and  tidy  looking  "Mamselle"  received  us  the 
moment  the  horses  stopped,  with  the  pleasant 
news  that  the  house  was  crowded  and  not  a  bed 
could  be  obtained  !  There  we  were,  high  up  in 
the  North  of  Sweden,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
in  a  place  where  we  knew  nobody  and  where 
there  was  but  one  tavern.  The  Minister — my 
travelling  companion — made  all  kinds  of  haa- 
ardous  propositions  to  the  sympnthising  Mam* 
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ftelle,  bat  in  vain.  His  imprecations  had  no  bet- 
ter effect,  and  eren  Gnstaf,  the  inimitable  Gus- 
taf  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  In  the  meantime 
our  8kfut9honde  began  qaietly  to  take  his  hones 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  told  ns  cooUj,  be  ex- 
pected we  would  not  find  it  too  cold  during  the 
night  to  sleep  on  our  seats.  A  bright  thought 
■truck  me;  there  was  a  church,  consequently 
lliere  must  be  a  **  Prost,"  or  Dean,  with  his  com- 
fortable parsonage  and  his  **  gnest-chamber." 
The  proposition  to  honor  him  with  a  visit  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  as  soon  as  the  horses 
were  put  to  again,  we  drove  over  to  his  house. 
Alas !  the  gates  were  closed  and  not  a  light  was 
to  be  seen.  Fortunately,  however,  our  embar- 
rassing situation  and  Gustaf 's  invariable  plan  to 
hint  something  about  **  Foreign  Minister"  and 
^  Americans"  had  excited  general  sympathy  and 
half  the  population  of  Leksand — some  in  very 
odd,  others  in  very  scanty  night  costume — ^ac- 
companied us  to  the  parsonage.  The  kind  Mam- 
nelle  had  preceded  us  and  was  negotiating  for 
onr  reception.  It  was  intensely  cold ;  a  bottle 
of  claret  and  our  last  two  loaves  of  wheat  bread 
restored  us  but  moderately.  At  last,  after  a  long 
hour's  waiting,  the  gates  were  opened  and  we 
entered  a  large  yard,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
stately  wooden  houses.  We  were  asked  in  a 
whisper  to  come  in ;  one  of  the  servants  evi- 
dendy  not  yet  quite  awake,  led  us  through  a 
large  room,  filled  with  beds,  into  another,  where 
she  prepared  our  own  and  bade  us  welcome.  I 
could  not  help  stealing  down  again,  tired  and 
chilled  as  I  was.  The  moon  had  just  emerged 
from  some  dark  clouds,  which  obscured  the  lower 
part  of  the  sky  and  shed  a  mellow,  pale  light 
over  the  beautiful  landscape.  Church  and  par- 
sonage lay  on  a  high  promontory,  reaching  boldly 
far  into  the  lake.  Terraces  with  flowers  and 
shrubbery  led  down  to  the  sandy  shore,  where  a 
little  ripple  mingled  its  low,  musical  notes  with 
the  murmur  of  the  light  breeze  in  the  tall  trees 
above.  On  the  river  lay  a  tiny  steamboat,  the 
first  that  had  ever  reached  its  mouth,  and  far  to 
the  North  stretched  the  lake  with  its  glassy,  shi- 
ning surface,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  high,  dark 
mountains.  The  white  church  with  its  bright 
copper  roof  loomed  high  above  the  surrounding 
buildings,  and  nothing  was  heard  save  the  low 
chant  of  a  hymn  in  one  of  the  distant  houses  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Early  in  the  morning  aU  the  inmates  of  the 
house  were  awake.  We  were  hurriedly  dress- 
ing, and  speculating  whether  a  fair,  but  thin,  pale 
lady,  who  gathered  flowers  in  the  garden,  under 
our  window,  conld  be  the  **  Prostiona,"  when 
Gustaf  entered  with  more  amazement  in  his  face 
than  I  thought  him  capable  of  showing  or  feel- 
ing.   He  was  evidently  as  much  distressed  as 


surprised  at  something  that  had  happened  to 
him.  We  had  to  ask  several  times  before  he 
could  speak.  And  strange  enough  it  was.  The 
Dean  had  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  after  inquiring 
how  we  had  slept  and  who  we  were,  quietly 
asked  where  we  thought  to  get  our  breakfast  ? 
He  who  has  ever  spent  one  day  in  Sweden,  he 
who  ever  heard  of  Sweden,  will  readily  conceive 
our  surprise  at  this  most  astounding  breach  of 
hospitality.  We  questioned  Gustaf  until  tho 
poor  fellow  began  to  think  that  he  himself  had 
committed  a  crime,  but  we  could  elicit  nothing 
to  explain  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  priest. 
We  packed  up  our  few  things  and  determined 
directly  to  leave  the  first  inhospitable  roof  we 
had  yet  found  in  Sweden.  In  the  adjoining 
room  stood  the  Dean  in  all  the  pompons  majesty 
of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  and  the  full  dress 
of  his  rank.  I  bowed  and  said  a  few  formal 
words  of  thanks  for  the  ''night's  rest."  The 
man  positively  begged  me  not  to  mention  it,  and 
quoted  a  verse  from  the  bible  commanding  the 
faithful  to  receive  strangers !  The  Minister  said 
nothing.  I  was  indignant,  but  I  knew  not  that 
the  worst  was  yet  to  come ;  for  on  descending 
the  stairs  a  most  savory  odor  greeted  us :  the 
kitchen  door  stood  open  and  there  were  half* 
a-dozen  stout  cooks  at  work,  boiling,  stewing, 
roasting,  baking  !  This  was  too  much ;  we  hur- 
ried past  the  pale  lady  with  the  bouquet  and 
shook  the  dust  from  our  shoes. 

The  Mamselle  at  the  tavern,  where  we  sought 
refuge,  was  as  much  amazed  as  Gustaf;  she 
could  not  comprehend  our  leaving  the  Prost 
without  our  breakfast.  Was  he  not  the  great 
Dean  of  Leksand  ?  Had  he  not  the  second  best 
living  in  the  whole  kingdom  ?  and  was  he  not 
all  ovef  Dalamek  nown  as  the  rich  Prost  Schulz- 
berg  ?  An  excellent  breakfast,  in  every  respect, 
even  in  its  oatcakes,  like  a  Scotch  breakfast, 
soon  consoled  us,  and  the  sight  from  our  win- 
dows was  such  as  to  engage  our  whole  attention. 
Right  before  us  lay  the  stately  church  with  its 
graveyard  and  huge  stone  wall,  and  the  lake  at 
its  foot !  The  space  between  the  house  and  the 
shore  was  filled  with  hundreds  of  gaily  dressed 
men  and  women.  Family  stood  by  family  and 
parish  by  parish.  All  wore  a  more  or  less  pic- 
turesque costume ;  even  the  smallest  children 
had  their  nicely  embroidered  caps,  their  short 
scarlet  dresses,  their  white  and  blue  stockings, 
and  heavy  square-toed  shoes  with  the  high  heel 
in  the  middle  of  the  foot.  The  men  in  their  long 
white  and  blue  coats  with  rich  embroidery  on  the 
shoulders,  and  their  broad-brimmed  hats  with 
scarlet  band  and  tassels,  looked  grave  and  seri- 
ous. A  beautiful  race  of  men  they  were ;  not 
one  under  six  feet,  not  one  badly  made,  or  lightly 
built,  they  looked  like  the  Dalkaria  of  old,  who 
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marchad  down  upoa  StocJdiolgi  aad  #e«lad  Um 
Wasa  ott  hia  throne. 

We  etrolied  down  to  tiie  chnreh.  The  doon 
were  open  and  a  buriai  was  going  on  in  the  grave- 
yard. The  prieete  in  their  rich,  many-eolored 
lobee,  the  people  in  their  gay  coftameo,  the  lovely 
landteape  around  ue  with  ite  dark,  aoleBui  back- 
ground of  lofty  monntaine,  the  myeterioua  Sun- 
day-stiUness,  all  improMed  ua  with  an  unccnn- 
mon  aeaee  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful.  We 
walked  to  the  ateep  precipice  where  it  suddenly 
fell  down  to  the  water's  edge.  How  different 
the  lake  looked  in  broad  daylight!  From  far 
and  near  boats,  large  and  smaU,  were  seen  ap- 
proaching. They  were  rowed  with  all  the  pre- 
cision of  a  man-of-war's  boat,  and  with  a  swift- 
ness perfectly  surprising  to  us  landsmen.  As 
they  came  nearer,  we  distinguished  the  different 
costumes — here  scarlet  prevailed,  there  blue; 
that  long,  narrow  boat  with  its  fifty  oars  has 
nothing  but  white  coats ;  that  small  one  with 
the  large  birch-tree  in  it,  to  serve  as  a  sail,  looks 
like  a  huge  yellow-bird.  Not  a  word  is  spoken, 
not  a  laugh  heard.  Silently  they  land ;  silently 
the  women  and  maidens  and  children  get  out ; 
silently  the  men  draw  the  boat  up  on  the  fine, 
glittering  sand,  and  walk  to  the  small  log-cabins 
along  the  shore,  where  they  deposite  their  oars 
and  little  provisions.  Boat  after  boat  comes  in, 
until  the  shore  is  lined  for  more  than  a  mile,  and 
the  crowd  stands  close  to  the  church-yard  wall. 
The  clock  strikes  nine  and  the  large  bell  sends 
forth  its  slow,  measured  tones.  And  see,  the 
men  uncover  their  herds,  the  women  fold  their 
hands,  and  in  a  low  and  humble  voice  they  re- 
peat the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  large  gate  has 
opened  and  the  venerable  old  priest  in  his  robes 
appears,  with  his  two  assistants  at  bis  side.  Slow- 
ly and  solemnly  walks  he  down  through  the  files 
the  crowd  forms  by  falling  back  on  both  sides. 

For  each  father  has  he  a  kind  word,  but  with 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  he  stops  and  speaks 
words  of  comfort  and  consolation.  There  a  tall, 
handsome  youth  blushes  and  stammers  and  begs 
to  have  his  engagement  with  tbe  stout,  fair  girl 
at  his  side  proclaimed  in  church ;  here  another 
Dalkarl  in  his  bright  crimson  cravat  and  lii^ht 
green  jacket  wishes  to  be  married  after  service — 
every  one  has  a  request  to  proffer  or  a  favor  to 
ask.  When  all  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  see 
their  shepherd,  the  bell  riags  again,  the  church- 
doors  are  opened,  and,  without  haste  or  crowd- 
ing, the  people  walk  in.  Two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons  were  that  day  assembled  in  Lek- 
sand  church !  And  yet  it  was  nut  filled.  It  is  a 
noble  buikling ;  constructed  after  tbe  manner  of 
catholic  churches,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with 
galleries  around  three  of  the  branches,  and  filled 
with  portraits  and  pictures  of  great  age  and  some 


of  great  value.    The  orgav  is  n  snpesh 
meat,  and  to  hear  it  pUyed  by  n  iaaater'«  lund, 
and  suddenly  breaking  out  into  one  of  the  in««g 
beautiful  anthems  of  the  old  Italian  aehiool.  wfip 
truly  startling.    And  what  a  partem  of  Aoweiv 
below  nsl    Did  you  ever  see  one  of  those  gar- 
dens in  Germany  where  twenty  or  mofe  acses  oi 
land  are  filled  with  tulips  and  hyacinths  fonniQ^ 
curious  devices  ?    I  could  think  of  nothing  ele« 
with  which  to  compare  the  strange  aspect  of  thu 
various  costumes  in  the  church  as  seen  ireaa 
above.    Their  service,  Lutheran  as  they  call  it, 
is  not  unlike  that  of  th^  Epiicopsl  church.   Only 
one  feature  struck  me  here  and  in  Germany,  m 
(ar  preferable  to  our  custom.    They  do  not  de* 
puts  a  hired  band  of  singers,  to  praise  or  thank 
God  in  their  stead,  but  they  all  join  in  the  sing- 
ing for  themselves,  young  and  old,  taught  and 
untaught — and  I  assure  you  it  sounded  well  asdl 
looked  far  more  natural,  far  more  soieaan  aad 
elevating  than  our  mode  of  singing. 

We  left  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  hyma 
which  closed  the  service,  found  our  carriage  wait--> 
ing  for  us,  and  hurried  on  to  Rattvik,  whom 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  of  Sweden* 
where  we  wished  to  see  the  people  coming  <nU 
of  church  and  departing  for  home.  Our  road 
led  us  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  a  glo- 
rious lake  it  is.  Its  waters,  clear  as  crystal  aad 
smooth  without  the  slightest  ripple,  showed  tho 
bright,  silvery  sand  below  and  the  deep  blue  sky 
en  the  surface.  Tall  pines  came  down  to  tb» 
very  edge  and  rose  in  solemn  grandeur  up  ta 
the  high  summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Here  and  there  red  houses  would  peep  out  from 
the  dark  canopy  and  the  large  windows  would 
glitter  and  sparkle  in  the  bright  sun.  On  tha 
opposite  side  another  promontory  stood  boldly 
forth  into  the  lake  with  its  fine  old  church  and 
lofty  steeple,  with  its  parsonage,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  rural  comfort  and  abundance,  and  its  row 
of  boats  drawn  up  on  the  sandy  shore.  To  tha 
right  fertile  lands  stretched  far  out  into  the  woods* 
until  the  hills  gradually  descended,  and  another 
dark,  shadowy  lake  lay  before  us,  surrounded  oa 
the  opposite  sides  by  high  mountains,  with  huge 
granite  masses  almost  overhanging  its  still  wa» 
ters.  We  reached  the  summit  of  a  far-famed 
mountain,  the  so-called  Beigsaengsbackar,  and 
at  our  feet  lay  another  arm  of  the  lake  with  its 
large  church  on  an  island,  connected  by  a  small 
bridge  with  the  main  land.  It  was  Rattvik. 
Before  we  descended,  however,  we  had  to  go  a 
mile  or  more  into  the  forest  to  change  horses. 
This  we  thought  rather  troublesome  and  unne* 
cessary,  so  we  proposed  to  our  postillion,  a  little 
boy  of  ten  years,  to  go  on  with  the  same  horses* 
Our  plan  was  received  with  great  indignation ; 
did  we  think  Olaf  Olafiion  was  a  child,  and  knew 
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mvt  when  iiii  liiMnwtf  were  tired  ?  Mast  ttot  Clef 
OMmhi  b^  «t  h«nie  for  the  Afteraoon**  eerriee  t 
We  tried  to  eoax  the  Htde  fellow  to  do  ov  will, 
•■4  Oiuuif  in  Ms  seel  to  serve  m  epoke  rather 
henridy  to  him,  when  down  he  jamfied,  and,  ere 
we  sespected  what  be  was  about,  eooUy  be|^ 
to  aado  the  traces.  We  had  already  driTon  faster 
tiMMi  we  ooght,  he  said,  and  his  horses  mest  be 
hffoagfat  hone.  There  stood  this  boj  not  yet  in 
bis  teens,  in  statnie  hardly  reaching  np  to  his 
hofsas*  shoulderB,  and  went  stoutly,  resolutely  to 
Wftflit  defying  us  three  grown  men !  Truly,  they 
are  a  fine  race  of  men,  these  D alecarlians  1  They 
efaow  it  itt  all  their  manners  and  customs.  Thus 
they  say  **  thou"  to  erery  body  and  demand  con- 
aidermtion  from  the  highest.  When  some  bun* 
direds  of  them,  years  ago,  were  employed  by  the 
kna  king  to  level  and  plant  the  public  park  near 
Stockholm,  it  happened  that  die  treasury  was 
empty  and  they  were  not  paid.  One  day  the 
king  came  out  and  rode  through  the  park ;  sud- 
denly he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  these  Dale- 
earliaae ;  they  approach,  hat  in  hand,  and  one  of 
them  walks  up  to  him,  takes  his  hand,  and  says: 
**  Father,  surely  it  is  not  thy  will  that  we  should 
work  for  thee  and  not  be  paid ;  if  it  be  thy  will, 
it  is  not  ours  i" 

We  yielded,  the  bold  boy  leaped  on  bis  horse 
asd  gallopped  off,  promising  to  send  postillion 
and  horses  from  the  "  Gastgifvergarden,"  as  the 
atMions  are  called,  to  our  carriage  which  we  left 
em  the  high  road,  equally  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  tovched,  and  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  way 
of  any  trsvelleis  for  travellers  there  are  none. 
We  walked  down  to  the  church.  And  what  a 
walk  we  had !  Now  through  dark  forests,  the 
road  lined  with  gigantic  trees,  now  over  a  bar- 
nm  granite  rock,  crowning  an  eminence  and  giv- 
i^  us  each  a  prospect  over  lake  and  plain  and 
BMuneain  as  no  country  but  Switzerland  can 
equal.  There  is  something  very  noble  in  those 
**  noble"  firs,  as  Linn^  used  to  call  them.  Dark 
aad  sombre  is  their  dress,  but  how  lofty  they  rise ; 
never  straying  aside,  never  bending  and  twisting 
ia  fantastic  forms,  but  tall  and  erect  striving  up 
towards  Heaven,  throwing  off  their  lower  branch- 
ea  as  they  ascend  higher  and  higher,  until  they 
bathe  their  gently  waving  tops  in  the  blue  ether. 
As  yoor  eye  follows  the  slender  and  yet  manly 
stem  ftom  its  moss-grown  foot  up  to  its  lofty 
eummit,  your  soul  too  seems  to  ascend  fh>m  the 
earth  and  your  thoughts  follow  the  silent  moni- 
tor and  wander  up  to  that  God  who  is  equally 
gloat  in  the  tiny  moss  of  yesterday,  and  the  gi- 
gantic tree  of  centuries.  Here  and  there  one  of 
the  mighty  ones  had  fallen,  shivered  by  lightning, 
aad  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andersen's,  the 
Daaish  poet's  amusing  tale  of  the  bundle  of 
aaatchea.    Do  yon  remember,  how,  one  pleas- 


ant evening,  the  kettle  and  the  bucket  the  can- 
dle and  the  lamp  in  a  peasant's  kitchen  begin  to 
tell  stories  ?  The  matches  too  are  not  silent 
and  boast  most  loudly  of  their  lofty  descent. 
Had  not  their  father  been  of  the  greatest  of  his 
kind,  a  tall,  stately  fir  tree  in  the  forest?  When 
they  were  green  yet  they  were  so  happy !  Erery 
morning  and  evening  they  had  diamond-tea,  that 
was  the  dew,  all  day  long  glorious  sunlight  and 
all  the  Htde  birds  singing  to  them  and  telling  them- 
fairy-taiee.  They  were  among  the  richest  too« 
for  the  birches  and  maples  bad  clothes  only  in 
summer,  but  they  were  wealthy  enough  to  wear 
their  gay,  green  dress  throughout  the  year.  But 
then  came  the  wood-cutter, — ^that  was  the  great 
Revolution, — and  their  family  was  cut  dovm; 
the  great  ancestor,  to  be  sure,  now  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  ship  and  sailed  around  die 
world ;  the  branches  were  sent  abroad  among 
the  people  to  enlighten  it  but  they,  the  match- 
es, alas !  were  sadly  degraded  and  lay  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  poor  old  woman ! 

Suddenly  we  came  upon  a  **  clearing"  in  the 
forest  A  large,  newly-built  house  with  its  moss 
between  the  logs  yet  golden-green,  and  its  new  red 
color  scarcely  dry,  stood  upon  the  side  of  a  gently 
sloping  bill;  two  smaller  buildings,  not  finished 
yet  enclosed  an  open  grass-plot  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  beautiful  fountain  rose.  A  litde,  bus* 
ding  stream  fell  behind  the  principal  budding 
from  rock  to  rock,  gaily  dashing  its  waters  into 
silvery  spray,  until  just  under  the  verandah  it 
disappeared  for  a  moment  brilliandy  again  to 
rise  in  a  most  beautiful  jet  glistening  like  crystal 
in  the  sun.  What  a  lesson  for  a  desponding, 
cowardly  misanthrope  like  myself!  A  group  of 
gendemen  and  ladies  stood  before  the  gate,  which 
opened  upon  a  litde  garden,  and  gazed  curiously 
at  us.  But  what  was  our  amazement  when  on 
coming  nearer,  we  discovered  a  rough  sign-board 
over  the  entrance  with  the  inscription — ^Water 
Cure  Establishment !  To  be  sure,  there  among 
the  rocks,  were  all  their  mysterious  sheds  with 
their  douches  and  wave-baths  and  Betting-baths, 
and  there  stood  the  luckless  company,  congratn^ 
lating  each  other  upon  the  abundance  of  red  spots 
and  pleasant  eruptions  of  skin  they  observed  in 
each  other's  faces ! 

We  caused  them,  I  fear,  bitter  disappointment; 
they  had  evidendy  considered  us  a  pleasant  ad- 
dition to  their  number,  and  must  now  see  us  pass 
by !  A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  church  of 
Rattvik,  a  large  stone  building  with  all  the  tra- 
ces of  old  age,  but  with  gradual  additions  about  lt« 
It  struck  me,  that  the  often-mentioned  good  taste 
of  the  monks  of  old  in  selecting  the  most  beautiful 
sites  for  their  convents,  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Catholic  church.  Here  were  large  old 
churches  in  considerable  numbers,  built  during  a 
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traie  when  sober,  paritaiiie  ProtMtmiititn  Mceeed- 
ad  brilliant,  imnguimtiTe  Catholieism,  and  yet 
coaki  grander,  more  beautiAil,  more  pietureaque 
poaitions  be  chosen  than  the  three  peninanlaa  be- 
fore U8?  Boldly,  abruptly  jutting  forth  into  the 
lake,  they  roae  gradually,  heaping  rock  upon  rock, 
vntil  at  the  highest  point  they  rounded  off  in 
steep,  lofty  cliffs,  leaving  at  their  basis  but  a 
small,  narrow  edge  of  finest  sand,  as  on  purpose 
lor  the  boats  that  brought  the  pious  from  North 
and  South  to  the  ministrations  of  the  altar. 
Noble  did  the  church  of  Rattvik  seem,  as  its 
stately  mass  crowned  the  eminence  and  its  gol- 
den cross  soared  high  in  the  air,  whilst  through 
the  open  windows  the  solemn  harmony  of  a 
thousand  voices  rose  up  to  Heaven.  Beneath  it 
the  dark  but  clear  waters, — around  it  the  green, 
old  forests  with  their  granite  neighbors,-— and 
fight  opposite,  in  the  lake,  another  church  rising 
from  the  very  centre  of  the  glassy  sheet,  and  to 
the  North  still  another  with  its  lofty  tower — and 
not  a  human  habitation  within  sight!  Truly 
Gh>d  was  felt  here. 

Behind  the  forest's  edge  we  discovered  the  par- 
sonage. Three  stately,  well-built  houses  for  the 
Dean  and  his  two  Vicars ;  large,  substantial  sta- 
Mes  with  the  usual  cluster  of  smokehouses  and 
storehouses,  surrounded  a  large,  open  square 
with  its  highly-valued  maple-tree  in  the  centre. 
For  we  have  left  the  region  of  orchards  and  flow- 
er-gardens, and  maples,  beech-trees  and  weep- 
ing-willows are  planted  and  nursed  like  peach 
and  quince- trees  in  our  more  Southern  climate. 
A  litde,  cheerful  old  woman — she  was  deaf  and 
did  not  like  to  stay  in  church  during  the  ser- 
mon—curtesied  and  begged  us  to  enter.  How 
<•  home-like"  these  rooms  seem !  the  floor  strewn 
with  its  fragrant  fir-twigs ;  a  garland  of  maple- 
leaves,  skilfully  woven  like  a  carpet  border,  along 
the  walls;  mirror  and  printframes  hung  with 
green,  sweet-scented  leaves  and  yellow  butter- 
cups scattered  here  and  there.  How  the  good 
old  woman,  in  her  tidy  white  cap  with  its  stream- 
ing ribbons,  stared  when  I  opened  my  basket  and 
displayed  the  strawberries  we  had  bought  in  Fah- 
leen  and  carefully  carried  so  far !  Could  we  not 
have  some  milk  and  sugar  ?  Certainly,  and 
away  she  limped  to  the  milk-house  and  came 
back  with  a  wooden  bowl — ^beautifully  carved — 
full  of  the  richest  cream  and  some  of  the  **Prostin- 
na's*'  own  snow-white  sugar.  We  enjoyed  both 
the  delicious  fruit  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  kind 
servant  when  she  saw  us  leave  half  of  our  little 
treasure  for  her  hospitable  mistress. 

The  bell  rang  and  I  hastened  to  the  church ; 
the  path  led  through  a  rye-field  and  the  stalks, 
although  bent  down  by  the  heavy  ears,  closed 
high  over  me.  1  measured  somo,  they  were 
nearly  eight  feet  high !     I  had  hardly  taken  my 


X  on  the  parapet  of  theehnrsK-yard  wall  wl 
the  doors  opened  and  the  coagregat ieo  cnnu 
Quietly,  silently,  they  left  the  house  of  God ;  aC 
the  door  they  waited  until  all  the  membero  of 
the  family  were  t4»gether,  and  then  the  father 
would  look  up  into  his  beloved  wifi^s  eyes,  and 
they  would  thank  Ood  in  their  hearts,  and  hasd- 
in-hand,  the  children  clustering  around  them, 
they  slowly  walked  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
How  sadly  the  poor  widow  with  her  orphan  child 
looks  around  her  \  He  is  not  there  to  offer  his 
hand,  and,  a  tear  stealing  down  her  blanched 
cheek,  she  follows  the  happy  group.  There  loo 
is  the  poor  old  father  with  his  silver  locks  and 
dimmed  eye :  they  have  all  gone  before  him — 
they  have  left  him  alone !  The  ranks  open ; 
they  take  off  their  hats,  for  old  age  is  reapeelad 
here ;  and  the  children  crowd  around  him  Mid 
kiss  his  hand,  and  the  old  minister  in  his  smrpliea 
walks  up  to  him  and  takes  his  arm.  Black  I 
found  here  the  prevalent  color,  but  it  suits  w«il 
the  grave,  serious  looks  and  stately  carriage  <»f 
these  prond  peasants.  And  what  a  race  of  nsMt 
they  are !  There  are  thousands  here  and  not  one 
misshapen,  not  one  undersised.  Tall  and  erect, 
with  thoughtful  eye,  and  independence  in  ermry 
movement,  they  slowly  approach. 

At  the  gate  they  separate;  groups  are  formed 
and  increase  until  village  stands  again  by  village* 
The  variety  of  costumes  here  was  neither  no 
great  nor  so  striking  as  in  Leksand;  one  only 
struck  me ;  it  consisted  of  but  two  colors :  ce- 
nary  yellow  and  white,  and  it  was  the  least  be* 
coming  of  all.  The  people  of  Rattvik  ilsell^ 
who  returned  by  the  path  I  had  come,  were  ell, 
as  I  had  said,  dressed  in  black,  only  here  and 
there  relieved  by  a  crimson  seam  or  a  crimeen 
tassel.  And  the  same  black  coat  and  hat,  gown 
and  cap,  you  saw  on  the  old  white-haired  pa- 
rents and  on  the  child  that  was  canied  on  the 
mother's  arm. 

An  hour  or  so  passed  in  pleasant  repose  under 
the  large  birch  trees  which  overshadowed  the 
churchyard.  Refreshments  were  brought  forth 
and  disappeared  with  astonishing  rapidity,  but 
not  without  a  prayer  before  and  after  the  moel» 
taken  on  stone  or  logs,  as  it  happened  to  be 
near.  Then  the  young  men — perfect  giants 
they  were — went  to  the  large  black  boats,  paint- 
ed white  inside,  and  pushed  them  into  the  wa- 
ter. The  maidens  yielding  nothing  in  strength 
or  stature,  followed  soon  and  took  the  outside 
seats. 

Now  they  all  crowd  around  their  little  fleet; 
children  are  carried  in  and  safely  slowed  away ; 
the  old  and  the  suffering  are  placed  where  they 
are  most  comfortable ;  then  the  young  and  the 
strong  take  their  seats  in  the  middle  of  the.  boat 
and  seixe  the  large,  powerful  oaus.    The  girls 
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9loi¥«»  nmd  oalj  wmit  for  tlie  aigmml 
th»  men  in  r»wiB|f.  At  last  %\i  Hw 
Wst*  an  iU^d,  oae  mwi  «f  aaeh  eol  j  staacfe  mi 
ibe  Hnd»  km  foot  od  tke  ftt»  of  tka  vomoI  ;  few 
i— fct  al  his  neighbor,  tiM  WMd  is  gi^OB  aad  off 
1m  paohss  bis  boat,  iii»blj  teaping  into  it  jttst  as 
it  ligbts  in  tbo  cloor  water.  How  tboj  p«ll ! 
ODo  stroko  tbo  twenty  oars  gii4o  smoothly 
the  numffiod  Jake  and  the  bo«t  qmrers  aad 
shoots  ahead,  it  was  a  fine  sight  to 
■oo  these  hnadrods  and  hundreds  of  light,  swift 
starting  from  the  same  point,  in  one  no- 
eoyer  tbo  placid  sheet.  Eaeh  boat  had  its 
Ml  freight  of  young  and  old,  and  eaeh  boat  had 
its  own  eoslnne ;  in  the  bow  the  only  sail  they 
ovor  nse,  a  large  green  birch  tree  with  its  snow- 
white  bark,  in  the  stern  the  strong,  old  man  with 
MOw-white  hair.  Now  they  are  abont  a 
from  the  sboro«  and  bore  they  dirido;  some 
•toer  straight  on,  others  diTerge  to  the  South  and 
the  North ;  instead  of  one  compact  mass,  yon 
aoe  numerous  Unlo  fleets  of  twenty,  ten,  or  eron 
two  only,  sailing  together,  and  now  the  raee 
hogins.  Who  will  bo  the  irst  home  ?  Their 
fltoong  sniowy  arms  pull  the  oars  back  nntfl  they 
hoMl  as  if  they  were  snapping  asunder;  the 
boats  bound  along,  lighdy  skimming  the  smooth 
Mrfcee,  and  a  thin  white  spray  falli  over  the 
bow*  Soon  they  dimimsh,  beeome  little  black 
npote  in  the  distance,  and  before  yon  hare  quite 
Tocoveiod  from  the  noToHy  and  the  excitemettt 
of  the  scene,  the  lake  as  is  quiet  and  Kfeless 
ngain  as  if  ito  placid  waters  had  never  been  dis- 
twbed. 

On  onr  retaPB,  we  found  the  Dean  and  his 
— sifltnnte  waiting  for  us.  Kindly  and  with  much 
^gnity  he  invited  us  to  enter  and  to  refresh  our- 
•eivos.  M igfit  he  ask  if  we  came  perhaps  from 
Fahleea  or  Upsala?  From  America.  From 
North  Amorica  ?  Ho  was  amanod.  However, 
he  recollected,  and  begged  to  toll  us  that  be  too 
had  traveled,  and,  whmi  a  student  at  Upsala, 
heen  all  the  way  to  Stockholm.  Now  he  thought 
of  it,  he  had  heard  that  an  Ameriean  Em- 
bassador had  come  to  Sweden.  Thereupon 
Col.  S— .  is  in  due  Ibrm  introduced.  He  stops 
imek ;  is  it  possible,  such  honor,  the  American 
Minister  at  his  house!  And  the  other  gende- 
man — meaning  my  humble  self— it  cannot  be ; 
what,  he  also  from  America!  Oh,  Meta,  Hjal- 
mar,  Brenda ! — and  he  hurries  to  call  his  wife, 
and  his  son,  and  all  the  people  about  the  par- 
sonage^ to  look  at  the  American  Minister.  And 
they  eomo,  wondering,  staring,  hardly  believing. 
Others,  who  have  bngered  about,  or  rested  diem* 
•elves,  eome  up,  and  one  turns  to  the  other  and 
nays,  he  is  an  American,  from  North  America, 
far  aeross  the  Atlantic  Ocean !  For  their  schools 
•re  good,  although  their  schoolmasters  wander 
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about  from  house  to  house,  and  they  all  know 
where  America  is.  But  what  brings  us  up  hers 
in  the  mountains  1  What  can  we  desire  to  see 
in  so  poor  a  country  7  And  they  look  at  tiieir 
mountains^  and  their  forests,  and  their  lahe : 
they  love  them,  surely ;  but  what  eouid  toe  Iops 
dtein  fori  We  were  completely  snrronnded. 
From  America  f  says  an  old,  but  hale4oohing 
man ;  oh,  then  we  can  tell  him  aK  about  his  son 
ifvar,  who  has  gone  tfiere  with  father  Jansen,  to 
wonhip  his  God  in  his  own  way.  What,  we  do 
net  know  father  Jansen !  Why,  over  one  thou- 
sand Swedes  went  to  Ameviea  with  him.  We 
must  surely  be  mistaken  or  very  forgetful. 

We  were  really  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  accept 
the  kind  old  Dean's  pressing  invitation  to  remain 
with  him.  He  gave  us  his  blessing,  as  if  we 
were  his  children,  and  long  after  our  horses  had 
earned  us  over  hiU  and  mountein,  we  eould  see 
the  little  dark  group  still  assembled  near  the 
church. 

Towards  night  we  reached  the  'Northern  end 
of  this  beautiful  lake,  where  the  mountains  rise 
high  and  leave  but  a  small  dark  channel,  whose 
waters  connect  the  Siljan  with  the  Orsa  Lake. 
So  narrow  is  this  gulf  that  we  did  not  perceive 
it  until  onr  horses  suddenly  dashed  off  in  fiilt 
gallop  and  descended  the  steep  hiU  in  true  Svro- 
dish  fashion.     Below,  on  the  floating  bridge 
which  sank  deep  even  under  the  light  weight  of 
our  carriage-^we  distributed  onr  own  weight 
carelUlly  on  other  parte — ^nothing  was  seen  hut 
the  dark  rushing  waters  and  the  overiianging 
rocks.     High  up,  tbo  trees  left  here  and  there  a 
Htde  opening  through  which  a  mellow  light  fell 
upon  tlie  sides  of  the  narrow  passage.     We  felt 
as  if  returning  to  the  world,  when  onr  small  but 
indefatigable  horses  brought  us  after  half  an 
hour's  hard  climbing,  again  to  the  high  toble 
land  on  which  the  village  of  Mora,  with  ito 
proud  church  and  lofty  steeple,  appeared  in  the 
full  glory  of  the  setting  sun.    Here,  as  in  every 
village,  we  found  large  but  graceful  arches  of 
evergreens,  with  fanciful  devices  and  the  two 
arrows  of  Dalecarlia,  spanning  every  street; 
whilst  high  above  them  rose  the  Maypole  with 
ito  garlands  and  gaily  waving  ribbons.    They 
stoud  from  year  to  year  until  a  new  May  calls 
upon  the  youths  of  the  village  to  plant  a  fk^esh 
tree.    Some  of  the  boats,  returning  from  Ratt- 
vik,  had  long  preceded  us  and  brought  the  news 
of  the  two  live  Americans.     So  we  found  the 
the  streete  lined  with  people,  the  Mayer  of  the 
little  village  in  his  uniferm,  and  a  band  of  rife- ' 
men  discharging  their  gumi  in  our  honor.    Gus- 
taf  turned  round,  his  face  radiating  with  joy,  and 
begged  us  to  look  at  the  men.    Fine  fallows 
they  certainly  were,  worthy  desceadantt  of  the 
■sen  of  the  vidley,  who  assislsd  Gustevus  Wasa 
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when  he  was  but  a  poor  exile.  There  wa«  do 
•ign  of  eenrility,  none  of  tbose  disgusting  bow- 
ings and  scrapings  of  continental  people*  but 
silent  and  collected  were  they,  with  all  their  cu- 
riosity and  their  desire  to  honor  us.  One  of 
them,  a  man  of  forty,  the  perfect  beau  ideal  of 
a  man,  as  far  as  the  physique  was  concerned, 
stepped  up,  took  off  his  broad,  round  hat,  smooth- 
ed his  long,  rich  hair,  and  bade  us,  in  a  few, 
simple,  but  heartfelt  words.  Welcome  in  old  Da- 
lame.  Others  came  near  and  shook  hands  with 
vs,  or  offered  us  their  houses  for  the  night  and 
**  as  long  as  it  pleased  us."  We  had,  however, 
a  letter  to  a  gentleman,  who  had  recently  come 
to  Mora  from  the  South  of  Sweden,  and  occa- 
sionally received  strangers  at  bis  house.  Through 
a  long,  noble  avenue  of  birch-trees  we  reached 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence,  on  which  his 
newly-erected  house  stood,  surrounded  by  the 
usual  cluster  of  smaller  buildings. 

The  prospect  was  really  beautiful.  Before  us 
stretched  the  Siljan  lake  in  its  full  length,  closed 
at  the  lower  end  by  the  village  of  Leksand  and 
its  picturesque  bridge  across  the  Dalelf,  with  its 
proud  church  and  lofty  steeple  towering  high  up 
to  heaven.  All  around  were  dark  mountains, 
presenting  the  peculiar  outlines  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  granite-formatioDi,  the  green  forests 
covering  their  sides  and  reaching  do wnt  until  they 
bathed  their  roots  in  the  clear  water,  and  at  our 
feet  the  village  of  Mora,  with  its  famous  old 
church  and  the  square,  oddly-carved  belfry,  stand- 
ing like  most  steeples-  in  Sweden,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  church  itself.  Turning  back,  the 
eye  followed  the  gulf  between  the  two  moun- 
tains, through  which  the  waters  had  broken  a 
channel  to  connect  the  two  lakes,  and  beheld 
beyond  it  another  lake,  smaller  than  the  Siljan, 
but  not  less  picturesque  and  grand  in  its  solitude 
and  imposing  scenery.  Far  away  towards  the 
North  rose  still  higher  mountains,  branches  of  the 
Ejolen,  and  finally  this  marvellous  chain  of  snowy 
peaks  in  all  their  severe.  Northern  beauty  and 
grandeur. 

We  found  Mr.  Per  Person^  the  "  Southerner," 
as  his  neighbors  called  him,  a  very  agreeable 
and  well  informed  gentleman,  most  anxious  to 
receive  us  well.  Clean  rooms,  snowy  linen  and 
a  very  inviting  supper  with  tea,  a  rare  luxury 
in  these  distant  regions,  were  far  more  than  we 
had  been  led  to  expect.  Our  village  friends 
waited  patiently,  swinging  up  and  down^  on  their 
elastic  benches,  until  we  finished  our  supper,  and 
surrounded  us  again  as  soon  as  we  left  the  house. 
We  must  surely  be  anxious  to  see  Mora  and  the 
place  where  the  great  Gustavus  spoke  to  the 
Dalmen.  It  was  now  quite  late,  and  we  were 
most  heartily  tired,  but  we  could  not  resist  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  good  people  around  lu. 


There  was  something  so  touching  in  the  lore 
they  bore  a  Wasa,  whose  last  descendant  w^as 
an  exile  in  foreign  lands ;  they  took  it  so  evi- 
dently for  granted  that  we  must  be  as  anxJons 
to  see  as  they  were  to  show,  that  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  their  guidance,  and  descending  the 
hill,  soon  entered  the  village  of  Mora.  Not  with- 
out a  certain  solenmity  they  let  us  into  one  of  the 
farm-houses  and  through  it  into  the  small  meadow 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  Here  it  was  that  on  a 
cold  Christmas  day  the  young,  bold  Wasa  waited 
until  the  men  of  the  valley  came  out  of  the  church 
right  opposite;  here  it  was  that  he  spoke  the 
memorable  words  which,  although  at  first  rqect- 
ed,  took  root  in  their  hearts  and  won  him  a  king- 
dom. 

A  bold  man  Gustavus  Wasa  was,  and  a  great 
man  thereafter.  His  father  and  his  undo  had 
fallen  in  the  bloody  massacre  of  Swedish  nobles 
at  Stockholm,  when  he,  proscribed  and  pursued, 
came  into  *^  the  Valley"  to  raise  an  army  and 
overthrow  a  dynasty!  Fortune  did  not  smile 
upon  Inmt  nor  man  favor  him.  In  peasant's 
dress  he  worked  with  axe  and  flail,  but  treason 
was  near  and  his  low  garb  did  not  protect  him. 
Three  days  he  lay  hidden  under  a  fallen  pine- 
tree,  where  friendly  hands  brought  him  food  and 
cheering  news.  A  cellar,  unchanged  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  concealed  him  soon  after  when  closely 
punuedrand  a  woman  saved  bis  life  whea  death 
seemed  to  be  at  hand.  He  was  working  on 
Arendt  Person's  estate  when  his  gold-embroi- 
dered collar  was  discovered  by  a  jealous- fellow- 
servant.  Arendt  Person  thought  of  the  great 
gain  which  the  capture  of  such  a  man  would 
bring,  and  came  with  twenty  men  to  seize  hinn 
But  Person's  wife,  a  lovely  and  a  gentle  woman, 
had  suspected  his  plan  and  gave  the  Wasa  warn- 
ing and  a  sleigh  to  escape.  The  enemies  were 
close  upon  him ;  day  and  night  they  hunted  after 
him.  It  was  a  wagon  with  straw,  that  conceal- 
ed the  great  king,  when  horsemen  came  up  in- 
quiring for  him,  and,  eyeing  the  load  with  suspi- 
cion, stuck  their  sharp  lances  into  it.  The  Wasa 
was  wounded,  and  badly  wounded;  but  not  a 
sound  escaped  him.  The  blood  trickled' down 
from  sheaf  to  sheaf;  but  the*  pea8ant*s  cunning 
saved  him  once  more»  Slily  he  approached  one 
of  his  horses  and  cut  his  foot,  so  that  when  the 
watchful  eye  ef  the  pursuers  saw  the  blood  on 
the  snow,  the  wound  of  the  horse  was  pointed 
out  and  taken  as  the  cause  of  the  bloody  track. 

Thus,  constantly  threatened  and  even  paying 
with  his  life's  blood  for  an  hour's  safety,  did  Gus- 
tavus, towards  Christmas,  reach  Mora,  the  heart 
of  the  Valley,  the  land  of  the  bravest  of  brave 
Sweden.  On  this  spot  where  we  stood  now,  he 
waited  till  the  men  of  Dalame  came  out  from 
church,  and  when  they  bad  gathered  around  tbe 
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noble  jouth,  he  roee  to  the  fall  height  of  his  lofty 
stature,  shook  the  brown  curls  from  his  face,  and 
with  glowing  eloquence  spoke  to  them  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  Dane  who  reigned  over  them,  a 
wicked  foreigner,  a  heartleis  tyrant;  of  the  bioody 
massacre  where  the  flower  of  Sweden's  nobility 
had  been  cowardly  butchered ;  of  the  oppression 
and  cruelty  under  which  the  whole  land  groaned, 
and  declared  that  if  they  loved  their  country,  if 
in  Dalame  there  were  still  men,  Swedes  to  be 
found,  he  would  be,  under  Gk>d,  their  captain  and 
free  their  common  fatherland ! 

But  the  grave  men  of  Mora  were  silent  as 
their  granite  rocks;  they  consulted  and  d^ber- 
ated,  and  when  they  looked  at  their  wives  and 
children  around  them,  they  thought  of  the  her- 
rors  of  war  and  the  danger  of  their  beloved  ones 
and  told  the  bold  man  before  them  that  they  had 
sworn  an  oath  to  Christian  the  Dane  andthathe 
had  better  go  from  them.  And  the  Wasa  bowed 
his  head  and  fled. 

He  busied  himself  in  the  mountains,  seeking  a 
path  into  Norway.  But  the  men  of  Dalame 
thought  of  his  words:  they  had  sunk  deep  into 
their  hearts.  News  also  came  of  recent  oppres- 
sion and  fearful  murder,  of  heavier  taxes  and 
more  cruel  injustice ;  and  they  repented.  Mes- 
sengers were  sent,  fleet  as  the  wind,  on  snow- 
shoes,  and  they  followed  the  Wasa  over  river 
and  lake,  over  mountain  and  peak. 

And  Gustavus  Wasa  stood  once  more,  where 
we  stood  now.  And  the  men  of  Dalame  were 
around  him.  But  it  was  no  longer  the  poor, 
IKendless  fugitive,  who  spoke  to  them :  it  was 
their  *^  captain  and  lord,  the  lord  of  the  valley 
and  the  whofe  Swedish  land."  A  trusty  band 
of  valiant  youths  were  his  guard,  and  a  small 
bnt  invincible  army  haiJed  him  their  chief.  The 
men  of  the  mountains  followed  the  example  of 
their  neighbors, — "was  not  Gustavus  wonder- 
fully preserved  by  God  Almighty  as  the  last  drop 
of  S  weden*s  knightly  blood  7"  This  army  grew, 
and  like  an  avalanche,  carrying  the  masses  away 
with  him,  he  rushed  down  upon  Che  Lowland 
and  never  rested,  never  halted,  until  he  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throue  of  Sweden. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  men  of  Mora,  proud  of 
their  forefathers,  loved  to  see  us  on  the  spot  where 
they  first  swore  to  free  their  fatherland,  and  to 
speak  to  us  of  him  whom  they  raised  so  high  ? 
Eagerly  they  crowded  around  us,  and  eageriy 
they  told  us  of  every  trait  in  his  character,  of 
every  hair-breadth  escape  he  had  made.  Their 
memory  was  so  faithful,  their  eyes  so  bright  when 
they  related  the  scene  of  the  cellar  and  the  wagon, 
the  words  he  had  spoken  and  the  oath  their  fa- 
thers had  sworn,  that  we  forgot  all  this  had  hap- 
pened full  three  hundred  years  ago.  They  were 
worthy  sonaoif  their  sires.    It  was  now  late  at 


night  when  we  returned  to  our  house,  our  minds 
full  of  thouf  hts  and  our  hearts  warmed  both  by 
the  Past  and  the  Present.  And  bo  closed  a  day 
in  Dalame,  the  '*  Valley." 
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TAX  Mor^f  Ti»  Epura  rdv  I'ypiov  oi  ^offlovrat 
"Ek  Ovftd  dl  fi\t9vTif  Kai  ix  voMs  airal  'Iwovrai. 
K*  ilv  ftlv  hpa  xpvj(h9  rtt  ^ix'^f  hwlpaerov  h/Ki^^^ 
xtivov  hriK^evYovUf  mrl  oi/c  l^fXorri  StSiaictiv' 
£[y  Si  ¥0&r  riq  Epwrc  ^veOforof  iS^  fteXicint 
"Ef  rijvoy  fii\a  nSfftti  ittiy6fttifat  Kpoplo¥Tt. 
Miprvf  ly^Vf  '^^(  I^^S  ^  'htXtro  iriirtv  hXiSW 

Bo^afiwc  fu»  yXcMrnr^  Ka\  l»t  ^ifof  oiir  'It'  itiitt' 
Hr  i*  »^*  If  rdp  Ep«»ra  col  if  AwrfJar  n  ^fKioitf, 

TaAirsiiATioN  bt  J.  J.  S. 

Of  love  the  cruel,  the  ruthless  boy, 

The  Muses  feel  no  fear ; 
Bat  with  souls  of  fondness  and  feet  of  joy 

They  follow  his  light  steps  near. 

And  if  ever  a  churl  of  unloving  heart 

Invadeth  their  hallowed  track. 
They  veil  the  page  of  their  gentle  art. 

And  flee  from  his  presence  back. 

Bat  the  love-stricken  bard,  who  with  wild  notes  sweet 

Outpoareth  bis  soul  in  song. 
Oh !  ever  with  eager  joy  they  greet. 

And  around  him  all  lovingly  throng. 

Yes,  believe  it !  to  other  of  Gods  or  men 

In  vain  would  I  tune  -my  lute. 
For  my  voice  refuseth  its  office  then. 

And  my  stammering  tongue  is  mute. 

But  whenever  to  my  Lysis  I  change  the  theme, 
And  to  Venus*  heart-conquering  boy, — 

Then  fotth  from  my  lips,  as  if  touched  with  flame, 
Outfloweth  the  song  of  joy. 


TH£  STREETS. 

(Extract  from  on  UnpubUthtd  Work') 

1 

BT   IK.    MAaTEL. 

*  *  *  *  Meantime,  what  is  Street-life  do- 
ing? Whither  tends  now  the  tide,  that  in  the 
morning,  and  y ester- night  rolled  up  rocky  barri- 
cades, and  glittered  with  sparkling  arms  ? 

The  streets  are  comparatively  quiet,  hut  they, 
are  not  deserted.  Before  sunset,  placards  head- 
ed— ^No    MOBE    OF     BOUBBONS! — No    MOBE    OV 

Kings  !  and  announcing  the  Provisional  €K>yem- 
ment  were  posted  at  every  comer  throughout  the 
city.   Through  the  long  Rue  St.  Antoine,  gronpa 
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were  gathered  vrooad  then,  taHneg  •eft^iiy  of 
Ifae  day  :  and  Macfk^Mted  wvrkmen  wiped  the 
bkMMl  and  dast  from  their  bayooets,  as  they  ha- 
tened  to  the  reading  of  the  praclamatioM.  That 
worst  of  faubourga,  St.  Mareeau,  wae  all  alive 
with  bare-headed  women,  and  bare-legged  boya, 
dimbing  over  the  barricades,  and  shouting  huz- 
saa  as  they  waved  the  streaming  placards  over 
•their  heads.  Here  and  there,  in  more  open 
streets,  cabmen  drove  furiously  along,  with  cock- 
ades stuck  in  their  shining  hata. 

The  Cafito  wore  their  usual  brilliancy,  and 
were  filled  to  overflowing,  with  noiay,  talking 
companies.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  were  passing 
with  quick,  half-frightened  step,  along  the  Bou- 
levart,  looking  curiously  on  the  rude  barricades, 
and  the  mangled  stumps  of  their  favorite  shade- 
trees.  Workmen,  arm  in  arm  with  National 
Onard,  and  helmeted  dragoon,  went  loitering  by. 
Var  up  the  broad  asphalte  walk,  they  mingle  in 
the  crowd,  with  bold  courtezan  streaming  with 
red  ribbons,  and  wondering  cautious-stepping 
stranger,  and  fearless-shouting  street  boy,  and 
push  their  way  into  the  eddies  that  are  writhing, 
till  long  past  midnight,  around  the  grim  arches 
of  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Denis. 

The  shops  were  all  closed :  and  twice  at  least, 
you  might  have  seen  a  white-lipped,  staring 
group  gathered  round  a  corpse,  guarded  and  bil- 
letted — Foleur. 

By  the  Madaleine,  the  post  of  the  soldiery  was 
burning,  and  the  white  Aames  lit  up  like  day,  the 
columns  and  entablature  of  the  church. 

The  prison  of  the  Abbaye  had  no  soldier  gnards, 
save  the  citizens,  and  political  offenders  were 
wandering  at  will  around  the  streets  that  hem 
the  Luxembourg. 

The  Carmagnole  and  Marseillaise  were  chant- 
ed from  time  to  time,  around  the  comer  wine- 
shops, and  by  students  of  St.  Cyr,  walking  in 
long  file.  Enthusiasm  had  caught  hold  even  of 
cold  reformists ;  and  black-coated  Bourgeois  were 
chatting  with  porter  and  briek-layer. 

As  darkness  drew  on,  the  CafM,  and  here  and 
there,  a  tall  bouse,  were  illuminated.  Still,  the 
citizen  soldiers  stood  guard.  The  barricades  re- 
mained untouched,  and  the  sentinels  stood  upon 
them — their  forms  projected  darkly  against  the 
red  light  of  the  bivouac  fires  below, 

It  was^not  a  night  without  feaful  anxiety. 

Tiie.peoi^e  had  trinai^ed :  but  how  were  they 
t»  use  their  triumph  7 

Mothers  trembled  at  sight  of  the  blood  red 
caps.  Old  men,  mindful  of  the  old  Republic, 
afaiiddered  at  those  words,  fresh  printed,  of  Lib- 
€rt€,  EgaliU,  Fratemiti. 

Royalists  grew  timid,  and  gathered  up  their 
valuables  for  flight.  Bankers  passed  the  night 
in  arranging  papors,  and  jeweb.   Strangers  talk- 


ed «f  early  dapnrtara.  T^e  erioMon  flag, 
since  tbrae  o'clock  ImmI  been  floatiBg  ovwr 
Taslleriaa,  hanntsd  tbeir  alnmhera.  T^eve 
sonwthi&g  avett  in  swekBnmea  as  DvHOvm;» 
MAMkasv,  and  CAaiwr,  ta  make  that  fimt 
pnUiean  night,  anighvnara. 

Tha  evaning  was  nH  m  w«Bder;  tike  nigiit 
all  a  tranar.  Than  warn  net  a  few  who 
it  baeUe  abffvMd  eaqiaea,  «r  at  the  bed  a# 
ed.  And  there  were  some  wha,  draniBe»  wteh 
eashttsiaaBait  or  hy  ozceases  in  the  oellars  of  tlio 
Tuilleries,  danced  fearful  orgiaa  aromsd  dmmd 
brothers. 

Oibera*  glsiiiing  with  a  geaerona  aead,  ml 
thought  €t£  the  mamuebj  that  had  been  pvtdowo, 
and  of  the  popnkr  govamment  ibat  tedboon 
ereeted,  and  eanftding  in  the  good  intent  of  the 
victors,  slept  quietly  and  soundly  beside 
firecocks. 

Ambitions  heads  dreamed  strange  di 
Such  as  Blanqui,  B abbes  or  Laorahob,  so  long 
the  hanted  victims  of  m  dynasty  that  feared  diem 
unless  chained,  are  awake  and  free,  plotting,  and 
rejoicing.  They  were  men  of  fierce  enthuaiasas, 
who  had  perilled  hfo,  praperty,  libeity,  every 
thing  that  men  hold  dear,  for  tbeir  idol  acheaso 
of  a  Republic ;  end  now  that  it  has  overtaken 
them,  half  unawares,  they  huzsaed  like  fanatacst 
while  they  amnbled  with  apprehension. 

Fierce  old  women  in  upper  garrets,  inflassed 
by  poverty,  nnd  the  blo<Ml  of  offspring  shed  that 
day  before  Chateau  d'Ean,  stUl  k<^t  their  lighft 
burning,  and  till  morning  cleared  up  the  danger, 
were  turning  scraps  of  lead  into  mnrderans  bal- 
let. 

In  the  old  families  through  the  fenbonrg  St. 
Oem adn,  which  had  begun  to  creep  from  the 
shadows  of  the  July  Revolution,  mte  the  sunlight 
of  court-splendour,  there  vras  wonder  and  fear. 

The  rich  merchants  of  Chauss^e  d'  Antin,  and 
Rue  Lafitte,  grown  rich  under  patronage  of  Bour*> 
geois  King,  trembled  for  their  bonrgeois  pride, 
and  tbeir  bourgeois  wealth. 

There  was  now  no  far-seeing  Taixxtbanb 
for  the  fearful  nobility  to  beg,  and  to  bolster 
themselves  upon.  There  was  no  General  Lafat- 
XTTX,  or  popular  Lafittb,  for  rich  Bourgeois  to 
seek  in  shelter.  These  awn,  and  snch  as  these, 
had  all  passed. 

There  were  many  'afoot,  and  astir  who  bad 
witnessed,  and  been  partakers  in  one  Revolution, 
or  in  two— perhaps  in  three.  But  of  those  great 
names  which  belonged  by  history  and  associa- 
tion, to  half  a  doaen  Revolutions— which  retain- 
ed old  taint  of  tin  old  Royalism,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding, were  sastained  in  public  fever, 
either  by  admiration  for  talent,  or  respect  for 
lineage,  only  one  now  belonged  to  a  living  man. 
And  Jie,  tiiat  night,  in  m  aanow  street,  hearily 
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■haiid  by  the  tall  Mid  fmotlj  lwwe»— iIm  Ru 
^  Bac«r«sl>yni^MitliB«dge«f  tlMdniTe. 

But  DO—,  Miiriicr  of  tjixfanid,  t  of  the  ■fr— g, 
•f  Ih*  wimuii  or  4if  the  kMMn,  Aoagkt  it  WMtfa 
viUfe  t*  «MHuH  MMT  the  grettt  Ohatsav- 

lAH*.    His  day  wme  geae. 

The  Mai  thM  had  iUnmiBed  4ie  lilBnuy  hori- 
WNi  Ibr  aearly  Inlf  a  oeatary,  had  sank  almeat 
farte  idiocy..  Old  vnrBOs  took  oapo  of 
who  h«d  heen  enee  the  care  of  kfaiiga. 

He  who  had  rovelled  is  ibe  ipleiider  of  every 
€«ttrt  ia  Enropet  «ad  wandered  with  yeang  ieet 
over  Anericaii  wiU^andt ;  who  had  oaited  rep- 
vtalioaef'PaetfPhileo^hlraad  Stateeanan,  who 
had  behinj^ed  te  the  Diplooracy  of  the  age,  wheae 
aame  waa  attaeiied  te  great  tteatiea,  aad  whoee 
apaiioaa  had  weighed  with  iaiperial  cakrinetor- 
DOW,  that  the  chryndia  of  liDgeriag  #Biadriity  waa 
hreafciDg  fibree,  aad  a  new  political  being  atreteh- 
ng  wiaga,  waa  but  a  aiebberiag  feel,  quarfeling 
with  hia  nurse  for  gmel ! 

Thoa,  die  hero  of  letters  and  nonarcfay,  the 
iailiBgaDpportof  afaflingcaiiae,  the  hwt  of  royal 
peeta,  tlM  lingering  dreamer  of  regal  dreams, 
paaaing  away  aand  the  Inxariea  of  eM-tiine 
ivagance ; — was  listening  with  the  irritable 
patalanee  of  dotage  to  the  gnns  that  ushered  in 
a  Aepablie,  waa  lappng  his  laat  oardiala  from 
golden  apaona,  and  alovvdy  dying  on  regal  dam- 


THE  GRAVE  OF  BTRON. 

K  w  » iihriiic  where  p«ets  bend 

In  tilent  ndoraiion 
Of  one,  who  lit  ing,  nwed  the  world. 

Though  scorning  its  oblation  ; 
A  world  which  knowing  not  the  heart 

So  early  tinged  with  sadnees, 
Saw  not  that  in  itt  hitter  depths 

Twee  well  nigh  wrought  lo 


Afl  from  the  wind-harp,  o^er  whoee  chords 

The  stormy  blast  i«  rushing, 
So  from  thy  soul  the  music  burst. 

By  peseioo  stirred  lo  gushing : 
Yet,  thoo,  atilt  heeding  not  the  gift 

That  onto  thee  w*s  given, 
Did*st  walie  a  lyre  whose  meunon  knew 

14o  echoing  tone  in  Heaven. 

And  stitl,  with  saddened  hearts  we  think 

The  while,  on  one  possessing 
▲Uthy  deep  wealth  ot  intellect 

And  yet  onbi<ssed,^nnbleeeii^ : 
Turning  from  heniU  that  might  hnve.loved» 

A  home  that  might  have  kept  thee, 
Thine  was  a  grave  in  foreign  climes 

WImw  onlyetmngem  wept  thee. 


Aad  eft  ie  hreaibed  the  beari-Mt  stab 

That  thou,  **  the  world  SMgettii^,"* 
Hadst  not  then  turned  thy  thoughts  above. 

There  thine  affection  setting; 
That  thus,  when  thou  be!iev*st  thys^f 

By  ell  on  earth  deeerted, 
hi  the  fare  Ught  of  Heaven  thy  dnaM 

Of  dirkneas,  had  departed. 

But  by  thy  grave  still  Hope  itself 

Sheddeth  a  tear  of  sorrow  ; 
And  thii(king  on  thy  yesterday 

Asks  **  what  is  now  its  nnorrow  t** 
Than  lenveth  all,  in  trust,  te  Him 

Who,  not  as  imui  seee.  seeth ; 
And  not  wiih  man*s  onyieldingneas 

The  future  lot  deoreeth. 

Matilda  F.  Dana. 
SatUm,  JUoss. 


•  "The  weild  fNfeltiiv,  by  the  worM fete^t." 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Pakib,  June  28, 1849. 

France,  efllling  itself  repubKcan  since  Febni- 
ary,  1848,  hae,  at  length,  stnee  the  date  ef  my 
last,  enjoyed  a  few  days  of  republican  goreni'- 
ment.  It  commenced  on  the  S99th  ef  May  with 
tibe  opening  of  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly.  On 
that  day  the  Proetttono/ ceased :  the  Constitiiant 
gave  place  to  the  Constituted :  and  the  regidar 
machinery  of  a  free  lepnblican  government,  or- 
ganised by  the  new  Constitution  was  put  m  com- 
plete operation. 

It  worked  fifteen  days— only  filteen — wben  its 
insufficiency  became  patent:  it  was  set  asidey 
and  the  stronger,  simpler  machine  of  despotie 
gOTemment  was  necessarily  resorted  to  for  the 
salvation  of  society.  On  the  15tii  instant  Paris 
was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege — ^the  two  chief 
cities  of  France  and  fomteen  entire  departments 
are  now  under  the  iron  rale  of  martial-law.  Ton 
know  how  this  was  brought  about.  The  main 
result  of  the  elections  of  last  month  were,  as  1 
anticipated,  overwhelmingly  reactionist  Five 
hundred  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members 
composing  the  new  Assembly  were  monarchists 
of  one  or  other  of  the  fallen  dynasties.  Two 
or  more  were  of  the  ultra  Tepublican  and  social- 
ist party,  composing  the  mountain.  The  very 
smaU  fraetion  remaliting  consisted  of  the  mode- 
rate republicans,  who  formed  perhaps  the  con- 
trolling element  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
I  did  not  anticipate  the  almost  total  discomflturo 
which  overtook  this  party  in  the  last  elections, 
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and  the  eotweqnent  increase  of  power,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  moderatee,  which  awaited  the  dem- 
ocratic socialists.  These  last  count  in  the  new 
Assembly  much  more  numerously  than  in  the 
old.  Their  untiring  propagtrndCf  their  union  at 
the  polls,  tlMir  energy  and  discipline,  won  signal 
triumphs  eren  in  Paris,  where,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  friends  of  order  had  they  evinced  simi- 
lar qualities,  would  have  carried  all  their  candi- 
dates. The  Mountain  in  the  new  Assembly  at 
once  took  position  boldly  and  confidently,  as  the 
representative  of  a  strong  and  growing  party  in 
the  country,  ere  long  td  become  dominant.  Their 
efforts  to  gain  the  army  over  to  the  socialist  doc- 
trines had  succeeded,  if  not  to  a  positively  very 
great,  certainly  to  an  alarming  extent :  witness 
the  triumphant  candidacy  of  three  simple  and 
ignorant  sergeants,  whose  sole  recommenda- 
tions to  the  party  which  sent  them  to  the  Le- 
gislature, weVe  the  extreme  violence  of  their  po- 
litical opinions  and  their  contempt  of  wholesome 
discipline.  The  election  returns  showed  that  in 
all  places  where'  the  army  was  allowed  to  vote 
freely,  a  large  vote  was  given  to  the  socialbts. 
The  Mountain  exaggerated  the  disaffection  that 
prevailed  in  the  army.  They  believed  it  almost 
complete ;  at  least  to  an  extent  that  would  neu- 
tralize the  action  of  the  army  upon  an  appeal  to 
(ofce:  and  they  showed  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  session  a  confidence  in  their 
power,  an  intolerance  and  audacity  which  indi- 
cated cleaHy  enough  their  intention  to  bring 
matters  to  a  speedy  crisis.  The  miyority,  or 
their  side,  furnished  them  with  abundant  prov- 
ocation. Confident  in  their  actual  numerical 
force,  they  were  as  intolerant  and  ultra  and  al- 
most as  noisy  as  their  opponents  themselves* 
All  questions  were  decided  against  the  Left — 
its  members  were  excluded  from  all  offices — ^its 
presses  were  almost  daily  seized— its  writers 
prosecuted,  fined,  imprisoned — reacHan  was  evi- 
dently at  work  in  the  assembly  and  in  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  cleariy  visible  not  to  the  ex- 
asperated Montagnards  only,  but  to  all  impar- 
tial observers.  But  it  was  the  misconduct  and 
perversion  of  the  Roman  expedition,  ordered  by 
Oovomment  and  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly, 
which  was  seized  upon  by  the  opposition  and 
made  the  pretext  for  precipitating  the  appeal  to 
force,  which  for  several  months  past  I  have  been 
sure  was  in  contemplation.  This  Roman  expe- 
dition was  in  its  very  inception  of  questionable 
expediency  and  legality.  In  its  subsequent  man- 
agement, in  the  gross  perversion  which  has  taken 
place  from  its  original  avowed  object,  it  has  cer- 
tainly become  a  flagrant,  disgraceful  and  outra- 
geous violation  of  the  French  Constitution,  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  natural  right.  I  be- 
lieved, as  did  almost  every  one  else  prior  to  the 


appearance  of  the  French  army  before  Romev 
that  the  Pope  had  been  ejected,  and  the  repub- 
liens  form  of  government  imposed  upon  the  Ro- 
man people  by  •  factions  and  audacious  minori- 
ty— that  so  soon  as  the  city  should  be  reUered 
from  the  terror  in  which  it  was  held,  the  majori- 
ty would  recall  the  Pope,  and  accept  die  mfld, 
ameliorated  and  progressive  government  whieh 
that  really  liberal  and  excellent  prince  had  inna- 
gurated  in  Rome.    I  do  not  yet  believe  that  tiM 
Romans  are  ripe  for  republican  government:  or 
that,  if  left  to  itself  absolutely  free  from  Aoo- 
trian,  French,  and  all  foreign  interventiont  it 
wonld  fail  sdon  to  etfd  in  wild  democracy  and 
anarchical  excess :  but  in  view  of  the  events  of 
the  last  two  months,  I  cannot  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  if  not  unanimously  republican,  the  R(h     / 
mans  are  unanimously  opposed  to  all  foreign  dic- 
tation, and  are  valiantly,  aye  gloriously  resisting 
it.    The  French  Republic  engages  in  its  coneti- 
tution  **to  respect  nationalities,'*  and  not  to 
*'  make  war  upon  the  liberties  of  any  people."    I 
believe  it  wonld  be  wisest  to  restore  the  Pope : 
but  if  the  Romans  don't  think  so,  no  other  nar 
tion,  nor  all  other  nations  united  have  the  right 
to  say  they  shall  receive  him,  imposing  upon  the 
Romans  liberty  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
in  whieh  they  themselves  understand  it.    The 
French  were  checked  in  a  first  attempt  to  enter 
Rome :  and  now  they  say,  (the  government  says,) 
their  military  honor  is  engaged — ^that  before  this, 
all  other  considerations  must  yield — and  in  spite 
of  French  constitution,  of  sacred  nationality, 
and  natural  rights,  Gen.  Oudinot  is  ordered  to 
enter  Rome  with  his  army — ^no  matter  what  the 
cost. 

Rome  will  have  to  succumb.  It  probably  has 
succumbed :  and  ere  this,  Gen.  Oudinot  dicta- 
ting his  terms  from  the  Vatican  or  the  Capitol, 
is  complacendy  persuading  himself  that  French 
honor  has  been  sacred.  Error!  All  the  real 
honor  of  the  day  belongs  to  the  defeated  Ro- 
mans I  And  the  French  have  justified,  tf  they 
have  not  firepared,  another  Congress  of  allied 
sovereigns  in  Paris,  imposing  upon  France  lib- 
erty as  they  understand  it, — ^that  is  the  bastard 
son  of  a  degenerate  race  for  legitimate  monarch. 
It  would  be  a  just  and  most  fitting  retribution. 

This  iniquitous  expedition  was  seized  upon  by 
the  Montagnards,  cmd  made  the  pretext  for  a 
course  of  most  violent  parliamentary  and  popu- 
lar agitation,  which  ended  on  the  ISth  instant  in 
another  call  to  arms  of  the  people  of  Paris.  Le- 
dru  RoUin,  it  is  believed,  thought  the  insurrec- 
tion premature :  but  the  other  leaders,  and  the 
impatient,  ardent  clubs,  urged  him,  compelled 
him  on,  in  spite  of  himself.  The  Democratic 
leaders  of  Rome  and  Paris  were  in  close  cor- 
respondence.   The  crisis  here  was  hastened  with 
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Frum  our  Pari$  Cmrupondent. 


tbe  h»pe  of  saving  the  Roman  republic.  It  was 
too  soon  by  at  least  a  couple  of  months :  and 
the  cause  of  the  red  jrepohlic,  (whose  triumph 
would  have  been  assured  with  more  discretion,) 
if  not  utterly  lost,  is  indefinitely  acljourned.  The 
repression  of  the  insurrection  was  admirably 
prompt  and  energetic.  Had  (Sen.  Ghangarnier 
adopted  Cavaignac's  plan  of  last  June,' allowing 
the  insurrection  to  fully  develop  iwelf,  and  then 
suppressing  it,  secundum  artem^  a  more  terrible 
tragedy  than  that  of  June,  1848^  would  have 
been  enacted.  The  result  itself  would  have 
been  doubtful  in  view  of  the  known  disaffection 
of  several  legions  of  the  National  Guards,  and 
the  reasonable  apprehensions  with  respect  to  the 
army.  True  the  army  did  not  exhibit  any  signs 
of  faltering :  but  the  occasion  can  hardfy  be  said 
to  have  offered  itself.  No  where  did  it  come 
into  serious  collision  with  the  insurgents.  The 
barricades  were  no  where  seriously  defended. 
They  were  rushed  upon  and  demolished  even  be- 
fore they  were  completed.  The  insurrection  thus 
happily  crushed  in  its  inception,  did  not  cost  on 
both  sides  more  than  a  dozen  lives.  Some  four 
or  five  hundred  arrests  have  been  made.  Some 
twenty  members  of  the  Mountctin  are  included 
in  the  proseculionB.  Most  of  tbem  have  fled 
from  France.  Ledni  RoHin,  Boichot,  and  Rat- 
tier, the  two  sergeants,  have  escaped.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  trials  will  take  place  in  August  at  Ver- 
aailles.  The  insurrection  broke  out  simultane- 
ously in  Paris,  and  several  of  the  departments. 
Had  it  gotten  well  under  way  in  Paris,  but  few 
of  the  departments  would  have  been  spared,  and 
terrible  civil  war  would  have  desolated  France. 
At  Lyons  the  struggle  of  the  troops  with  the  insur- 
gents continued  for  two  days.  Several  hundred 
,  were  killed  on  both  sidee  and  many  prisoners 
taken.  But  the  cause  of  order  finally  triumphed. 
In  Paris  the  m^Joritf  are  confirming  their  victory 
by  a  series  of  measures  of  great  severity :  some 
of  very  questionable  expediency,  others  of  ques- 
tionable legality,  and  others  of  unquestionable 
unconstitutionality.  Several  legions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  are  dissolved  and  dbarmed.  By 
Tirtue  of  the  state  of  seige,  six  of  the  radical 
daily  papers  are  forbidden  to  appear :  and  five 
others  have  been  formally  notified  that  a  similar 
Older  will  be  taken  with  reference  to  them  if  they 
continue  to  discuss  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Roman  expedition.  Clubs  have  been  interdict- 
ed ;  and  the  right  of  union  for  political  purpo- 
ses suspended  for  a  year  at  the  pleasure  of  gov- 
ernment. This  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  state  of 
■eige,  and  is  palpably  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  Executive  is  not  bound  to  render 
account  of  the  execution  of  this  law  till  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year;  but  must,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  introduce  a  bill  for  the 


permanent  introduction  of  elube,  and  the  rtgukL' 
tiatit  (it  was  expressly  refused  to  add  ^^oniif  assu- 
rance*') of  the  right  of  political  meeting.  This 
is  not  all.  A  bill  has  been  offered  by  ministers, 
and  the  majority  are  about  declaring  urgency^ 
and  voting  it  forthwith,  by  which  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  almost  extinguished ;  severer  in  many 
respects  than  the  bill  of  September,  1835.  Those 
measures,  I  believe  with  the  goverment,  are  ne* 
cessary.  Without  the  state  of  seige  and  the  je- 
pressive  measures  I  speak  of.  Anarchy  will  howl 
triumphant  throughout  all  the  departments  of 
France.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Will  the 
people  submit?  They  will  not.  They  ought 
not.  Professing  to  be  republican,  living  under 
liberal  institutions  guarantied  by  a  constitution» 
they  will  not  consent  that  the  constitution  should 
be  to  them  a  dead  letter — a  continual  lie — ^worsOt 
a  bitter  mockery !  Without  their  constitutional  i 
liberties,  they  will  conspire  and  rebel.  With 
them,  they  will  speed  through  license  to  Anar- 
chy !  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  answers, 
be  honest  I  abolish  the  constitution — abolish  the 
republic !  Make  legal  a  strong,  almost  despotic 
form  of  government:  and  then — ^why  then — ^I 
won't  promise  that  Frenchmen  will  be  quiet ; 
but  they'll  be — as  quiet  as  they  can*  Que  voukz- 
vous  1  It's  in  the  nature  of  the  beast.  You  may 
lead  the  donkey  where  you  will  with  a  simple 
cotton  thread  about  the  nose — but  try  to  conduct 
the  tiger  with  a  simple  cotton  thread  \  France 
is  the  beautiful  and  terrible  tiger  of  nations. 

There  are  signs  of  important  political  combi- 
nations approaching,  and  dissensions  in  the  cab- 
inet,— ^Dufaare,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  uniting, 
with  some  seventy  moderates  to  form  a  constitu- 
tional third  party  between  the  royalbts  and  dem- 
ocrats. These  new  Girondists  will  faU  as  the 
old  did*.    But  they  will  save  their  heads  I  trust. 

I  have  observed  that  so  many  of  the  French 
journals  take  malicious  pleasure  in  culling  firoa 
American  papers  every  thing  that  will  enable 
them  to  indite  a  paragraph  of  abuse  and  dispar- 
agement upon  our  institutions,  or  throw  contempt 
upon  American  manners  and  society^  that  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  a  little  spiteful  gratifieation,  as  1 
send  to  be  recorded  in  the  Messenger  and  amuse 
its  readersk  the  following  advertisements  copied 
verbatim  from  several  of  the  moat  respectable 
Paris  journals.  They  might  well  afford  the  text 
for  a  page  or  two  of  capital  retort.  But  I  don't 
feel  in  the  humor  just  now :  so  the  advertise* 
ments  may  speak  for  themselves ;  after  I  have 
simply  reminded  your  readers,  (they  might  doubt 
as  they  read,)  that  I  am  writing  from  FraneSf 
which  claims  for  itself  the  exclusive  worship 
among  nations  of  **  the  Beautiful,  the  Just,  the 
Unselfish,  the  Grand,"  and  which  never  fails 
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t*  dunt  Anwrictt  with  gww^Mmg 
** ««»  materuA  weH^beng.** 


**  Iimmmet — On  LUe*  agaiaftt  Fire*  Hail,  Mar- 
kime  Ri8ka»  Failoraa  ia  BuainaM,  Accklaau  ia 
Carriages. 

**MARRiAeE8. — Company  of  ABsuranee  of  Mar- 
riages. Rae  de  VOnest  104 — near  the  Luzem- 
bourfi;. 

<**  Marriage  ii  the  moft  important  engagement 
we  may  contract.  It  is  that  which  has  most  in- 
fluence, for  our  happiness  or  misery,  during  life. 
By  a  smgle  word  we  contract  an  indissoluble  en- 
gagement: and  this  word  is  often  pronounced 
with  the  greatest  levity.  One  yields  to  the  at- 
tractions of  beauty,  of  fascinating  manners,  or 
of  fortune,  without  sufficiently  examining  whether 
die  object  possesses  those  principles  and  steriing 
qualities  which  alone  can  insure  the  happiness 
of  a  household.  But  this  conscientious  and  so 
necessary  examination  is  impossible  for  a  great 
number  of  persons,  who  are  hindered  by  their 
engrossing  daily  occupations  and  are  therefore 
eompelled  to  rely  upon  information  too  often  en- 
tirel^  untrustworthy. 

*«It  often  happens  that  one  cannot  find  in  the 
circle  of  one's  acquaintance,  the  person  with 
whom  be  should  form  this  alliance ;  and  then  it 
is  that  he  is  beset  with  interested  reports  res- 
pecting fortune,  morals,  character,  &c.  Too  often 
also  is  deception  practised  in  those  alliances 
which  are  called  nutrriagts  of  tnelinatian^  and 
the  late  truth  comes  upon  you  at  last  with  a  bit- 
terness proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  delu- 
sion. 

^*  A  marriage  negotiation  should  be  conducted 
by  a  mind  free  from  all  prejudice  and  proof 
against  seductions.  One  should  always  com- 
mence by  an  examination  of  money  matters  and 
of  character ;  and  that  before  the  first  personal 
interview.  To  this  end,  there  are  no  means  pref- 
erable to  that  of  seeking  from  a  special,  honest 
and  discreet  association  the  information  which 
you  may  desire. 

**  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  some  honorable 
men  who  had  occupied  themselves  with  affairs 
af  this  sort,  so  important  to  the  existence  of  so- 
ciety, conceived  that  by  uniting  themselves  for 
the  formation  of  a  grand  centre  of  information 
of  every  kind,  they  could  render  immense  ser- 
vice to  persons  who  might  please  to  honor  them 
with  their  confidence.  Extended  relations  as 
well  at  Paris  as  in  the  provinces,  afford  them  the 
means  of  procuring  for  persons  who  wish  to 
marry,  the  best  assorted  matches  of  every  rank 
and  position. 

**The  company  charges  itself  with  all  the  nego- 
tiations: and  the  most  implicit  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  its  discretion  and  in  the  sincerir^  of 
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Thia  is  ao  advaaftage  which  oo  conspaoj 
been  able  to  offer  to  its  cMeais :  for,  wo  ropeosiC^ 
Boao  of  tho  cond'itiuoa  of  sooioiyvfrGao  tho  moot 
elofmtod  to  tho  most  hamblo  aro  wkhoat  tbo 
sphere  of  oor  operaliooa.  We  can  pot  ia  cohh 
aiaaicalioa  peraoaswho  possess  dowrioa  Irooa 
oao  thooaaad  up  to  two  biUIobb  of  franca. 

**  All  ftoaimaaic  athms  OMMt  ho  aaoresoeo,  ftoo 
of  poatagOf  to  M.  the  Diroctear  of  the  Adauai^ 
tratioa,  Rao  do  TOoeat  104.*" 

Another. 


'*  Marriages — M.  de  Foy,  negotiator  of 
riagas*  No.  48  Rue  d'Enghien.    (Sovece  diaero« 
tion.)    Pay  postage. 

'«Nota.  A  rich  toportory  offeta  to  la^ea  a  choico 
of  good  matchea  with  brilliaaC  advaatagoa." 

Another. 

"  Marriage. — A  widow  lady,  a  foreigner,  poo- 
sessed  of  a  handsome  fortune  desires  to  unite 
herself  with  a  person  of  good  position  in  society : 
and  a  lady  of  a  certain  age  desires  to  unite  her- 
self with  a  retired  officer. 

*'  Apply  to  Mnu.  De  Saint  Mare^  8  Rue  des 
Colonne,  who  b  charged  with  the  marrying  of 
several  widows  and  rich  young  ladies.  (Pay 
postage.)" 

Another. 

**  Marriage. — Speciality,  discretion,  dttpatch. 
12  Rao  de  la  Boule  Rouge :  At  the  comer  of  the 
passage.  Mme  CkaHQon  notifies  persons  who 
wish  to  marry  that  her  honorable  relations  put  k 
ia  her  power  to  give  information  with  regard  to 
several  ladies  and  misses  who  in  general  possess 
largo  fortnnes.    (Pay  postage.)** 

Another,  appearing  in  a  column  of  miscella- 
neous advertisements,  one  for  a  horse-thief  being 
the  first  above,  and  one  for  the  sale  of  a  butcher's 
shop  being  the  next  below. 

*'  A  youag  person,  18  years  of  age,  of  agioo- 
able  personal  appoaraaco,  boloaging  to  aa  hoa- 
orable  family,  but  without  fortune,  is  doMrous  ef 
marrying  a  goatlemaa  of  easy  fortune.  She  will 
be  very  particalar  upon  tho  score  of  birth  and 
social  position.  Address,  free  of  postage,  Mile. 
Mario  at  Gronelle  (Seine.)" 

I  have  read  lately  another  advertisement  of  this 
kind,  but  cannot  at  this  moment  lay  my  hand  upon 
it — ^in  which  an  uncle  offers  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  a  ward,  his  niece,  setting  forth  in  the  short- 
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and  most  bu§iiiAM-like  style,  her  age,  accom- 
ptliehmeots  and  the  amouat  of  her  fortune. 

An  American  friend  vhofe  notice  had  been 
frequently  attracted  by  these  and  similar  adver- 
tisements, adked  me  the  other  day  if  I  had  ever 
Tisitad  the  establishment  of  one  of  these  venders 
«f  matrimony,  and  if  I  knew  how  they  conduc- 
ted their  interesting  and  important  negotiations  ? 
But  I  waa  equally  ignorant  with  himself  upon  the 
aubject.  I  had  long  since  marked  upon  my  note- 
book a  memoTOHdwii  in  relation  to  them :  and 
upon  one  occasion  had  made  an  appointment 
with  a  friend  to  accompany  me  in  a  visit:  but  he 
failed  to  meet  me.  Since  then,  however,  I  have 
always  kept  it  upon  my  list  of  **  things  to  be 
done/'  It  was  at  once  agreed  by  both  of  us  that 
we  could  not  pass  the  morning  more  satisfactori- 
ly. We  would  visit  M.  Foy,  whose  advertise- 
ment in  La  Presse  had  just  given  rise  to  our  con- 
▼ersation.  P.  was  to  personate  Coelehs  in  search 
of  a  Wife :  bat  not  speaking  French  with  suffi- 
cieut  fluency  to  give  and  ask  the  explanations 
which  would  be  necessary,  I  was  to  accompany 
him  in  the  character  of  friend  and  interpreter. 
We  were  received  by  a  servant  in  plain  livery, 
who  ushered  us  into  an  elegantly  furnished  wait- 
ing-room, stating  that  M.  Foy  was  now  engaged, 
but  would  very  soon  be  at  leisure.  We  were  al- 
lowed to  wait,  perhaps  ten  minutes:  during  which 
we  had  ample  time  to  examine  the  engravings 
upon  the  walls,  and  were  duly  impressed  with 
the  extent  of  the  operations  of  M.  Foy  in  his 
honorable  vocation  of  negociateur  des  marriageM. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  delay  the  worthy  him- 
self entered  by  a  side-door.  With  French  po- 
Itteaess  be  excused  himself  for  having  kept  us 
waiting — a  client  had  just  taken  his  leave— and 
M.  Foy  was  now  entirely  at  our  service. 

We  were  conducted  through  another  room  and 
a  narrow  passage  into  the  Manetmn  scmetorum 
which  from  the  character  and  arrangement  of 
the  furniture,  one  would  have  doubted  whether 
to  call  an  office  or  a  parlour.  Having  seen  me 
seated  upon  a  sofa«  and  my  friend  ui  possession 
of  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  M.  Foy^squared 
himself  upon  the  morocco-covered  fauteuU  in 
front  of  his  secretary,  and  turning  down  the  col- 
lar of  his  loose  morning-gown,  intimated  his  rea- 
^Unese  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our  business. 
It  was  soon  told.  My  friend  wanted  to  marry 
and  preferred  a  French  lady.  He  had  seen  the 
advertisement  of  M.  Foy  and  had  come  to  as- 
certain what  facilities  Mr.  Foy  could  afford  to 
bun,  what  were  the  terms,  and  what  the  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  worthy  dealer  in  matrimony, 
as  though  conscious  that  there  must  be  something 
shocking  to  an  English  or  American  mind  in 
rushing  without  preface  in  medias  rv<,  as  if  it 
were  question  of  a  negotiation  for  the  purchase 


of  a  horse  or  of  a  house  and  lot,  commenced  and 
was  proceeding  with  some  common  place  remarks 
upon  the  importance  of  marriage,  and  the  con- 
sequent respectability  and  responsibili^  of  his 
own  vocation,  when  we  interrupted  him  with  an 
assurance  that  we  knew  all  that,  that  my  friend 
had  duly  meditated  upon  the  awful  nature  of  the 
matrimonial  engagement,  and  believed  himself 
prepared  for  all  its  responsibilities,  present  and 
prospective.  In  fine,  here  is  the  mode  in  which 
affairs  are  conducted  in  these  matrimonial  offices. 
The  ntgocicUeur  takes  particular  notice  of  the 
personal  appearance,  manners  and  fortune  of  the 
applicant.  He  learns  in  what  this  fortune  con- 
sists, where  it  lies  and  the  amount  of  income. 
He  asks  the  profession,  and  residence,  age,  hab- 
its, and  character  of  his  client.  He  asks  proof, 
documentary,  or  by  the  testimony  of  di8interest*> 
ed  third  persons  whose  address  is  to  be  furnished, 
of  the  truth  of  the  account  which  the  applicant 
gives  of  himself.  The  addresses  are  only  to  be 
made  use  of  when  it  shall  become  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  friends  of  the  lady  as  to  the  social  and 
pecuniary  position  of  the  client.  The  strictest 
honor  and  delicacy  is  professed  to  be  observed 
in  the  use  made  of  the  evidence  thus  obtained 
and  in  the  mode  of  procuring  it-  The  persons 
whose  addresses  are  given,  are  not  allowed  to 
suspect  the  intention  with  which  the  information 
is  sought.  The  person  is  then  to  describe  general- 
ly the  lady  h6  would  be  willing  to  marry  :  her  age, 
religion,  personal  appearance  and  accomplish- 
ments and  the  amount  of  fortune  required.  The 
client  then  takes  his  leave  with  an  engagement 
to  call  again  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days. 
In  the  mean  time  the  tugoeiaUur  examines  his 
files,  (M.  Foy  assured  us  with  an  air  of  much 
confidence  and  satisfaction,  that  he  had  upon  his 
lists  some  thousands  of  ladies,)  and  selects  from 
them  those  ladies  whose  qualities,  accomplish- 
ments and  fortune  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  applicant.  Upon  the  second  visit  the  gen- 
tleman in  search  of  a  wife  is  presented  upon  a 
fair  sheet  with  a  list  of  ladies,  (more  or  leas  nu- 
merous, according  to  the  "  richness  of  the  reper* 
tory,")from  which  he  is  to  select  the  one  toward 
whom  approaches  are  first  to  be  made.  In  this 
list,  the  names  of  the  ladies  are  scrupulously  con- 
cealed: but  all  other  desirable  information  is 
given.  The  gentleman  makes  his  choice.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  ntgociateur  re- 
quires an  advance  of  20  Napoleons  ($80,)  and  a 
formal  instrument  is  drawn  up,  signed  by  both 
parties.  The  ntgociaUur  agrees  on  his  part,  by 
all  the  means  ordinary  and  extraordinary  in  his 
power,  to  facilitate  and  bring  about  the  marriage 
in  question.  If  himself  personally  unacquainted 
with  the  lady's  family,  he  has  relations  with  other 
agenti  who,  by  means  of  their  particular  rela- 
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tiona,  manage  (without  as  M.  Foy  solemnly  as- 
sured us,  giving  the  opposite   party  to  suspect 
how  and  why  the  thing  is  accomplished,)  to  pro- 
cure introduction  into  the  family  of  which  in  due 
season  the  name  has  been  communicated.    Once 
introduced,  the  gentleman  is  eipected  to  make 
his  own  :  but  the  agents  are  at  hand  to  watch, 
and  facilitate  progress  by  the  skilful  communica- 
tion of  favorable  facts  respecting  the  character, 
social  position  and  fortune  of  the  suitor.    In  due 
season  the  parties  are  sounded  as  to  their  disposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  match,  which  parental 
anxiety  has  now  come  to  consider  among  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.    But  M.  Foy  assured 
us  that  they  are  never  allowed  to  suspect,  and  so 
skilfully  are  matters  managed,  that  they  never 
do  suspect — that  the  suitor's  introduction  to  the 
family  is  other  than  the  result  of  pure  accident, 
or  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances.  Ac- 
cident now  marvellously  favors  the  parent  in 
search  of  reliable  information  touching  the  char- 
acter and  fortune  of  the  suitor.     He  does  not 
see  our  worthy  negociateur  armed  with  the  docu- 
ments and  addresses  which  he  had  the  precau- 
tion to  prepare  in  an  early  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings.    Probably  the  information  is  satisfactory — 
it  is  concluded  in  family  council  that  it  would  be 
a  good  match — the  young  gentleman  is  notified 
that  the  way  is  prepared  for  him — that  his  dec- 
laration would  be  received  with  favor  by  the 
parents— that  the  young  lady  does  not  abhor 
him — in  short  that  he  may  marry  her  if  he  will. 
He  proposes,  is  accepted,  the  papers  are  drawn 
up— and  a  happy  marriage  in  the  French  accep- 
tation of  the  term  is  effected.     The  family  be- 
lieving it  a  purely  providential  affair,  (M.  Foy 
assures  us  they  do,)  render  to  Providence  due 
thanks :  but  the  happy  husband  knowing  the  part 
that M.  Foy,  48  Rue  d'Enghienhas  had  in  bring- 
ing about  the  blessed  consummation,  bestows  his 
thanks  differently — and  not  his  thanks  only.    A 
short  time  after  the  ceremony,  the  successful  sui- 
tor may  again  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Foy. 
He  has  the  niarriage  settlement  in  his  hand.   M. 
Foy  produces  the  written  contract  signed  by  them 
both  some  months  ago,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
second  visit.     By  virtue  of  that  agreement  he 
now  upon  proof  of  the  fortune  he  has  received 
with  the  lady,  and  exhibition  of  the  marriage 
settlement,  pays  over  to  M.  Foy  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  amount  of  his  wife's  fortune :  and  thus  ends 
his  relations  with  M.  Foj^negociateur  dts  marri- 
agtM,    If  it  had  so  happened  that  the  gentleman 
in  search  of  a  wife  had  not  upon  sight  and  intro- 
duction been  pleased  with  the  young  lady  first 
selected,  the  negotiator  would  have  facilitated  in 
the  same  manner,  his  approaches  to  a  second  and 
a  third,  until  one  should  be  found  to  his  mind : 
all  of  the  affairs  to  be  managed  by  M.  Foy  in 


consideration  of  the  20  Napoleons  prepaid  as 
mentioned  above:  the  client  paying  nothing 
more,  except  the  5  per  cent,  upon  the  wif;p*fl  for- 
tune, due  in  the  event  of  marriage. 

A  word  now  upon  the  Cholera :  not  that  there 
is  in  my  mind  any  fanciful  connection  between 
the  subjects,  that  would  induce  me  to  speak  of 
Cholera  immediately  after  marriage.  The  tvro 
subjects  are  accidentally  in  juxtaposition  upon 
my  note-book,  and  that  is  the  sole  reason  that 
they  are  so  in  my  letter.  Yet,  verily,  American 
notions  of  marriage  and  domestic  happiness  haT- 
ing  been  fixed  in  my  mind  before  coming  to  En- 
rope,  if  now  I  found  myself  compelled  to  cbooae 
between  marriage  in  France,  and  the  Cholera*  I 
should  hardly  know  which  to  take. 

The  Cholera  in  Paris  during  the  first  months 
of  its  appearance,  was  of  so  mild  a  character 
and  so  particular  in  its  attacks,  that  the  public 
paid  but  very  little  attention  to  it.     One  of  the 
most  dihtin;;ui^hed  physicians  of  the  city,  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  said  in  his  place  that  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  for  general  alarm — that 
every  year  there  existed  in  Paris  epidemics  more 
fatal  than  the  Cholera  had  yet  been,  without  at- 
tracting at  all  the  public  notice.    Thus  it  contin- 
ued till  the  latter  part  of  M  ay.    Then  it  suddenly 
assumed  a  frightful  extension.     It  attacked  ap- 
parently without  discrimination  all  classes  and 
all  quarters.     For  three  weeks  it  was  sweeping 
off,  in  the  city  alone,  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
daily.     The  hospitals  were  crowded — and  deaths 
in  private  houses  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  those'  who  were  able  to  reach  the  hospitals- 
Other  pattenis  were  dismissed  from  the  public 
establishments  in  order  to  make  room  for  those 
who  had  the  Cholera.     Stroll  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  city,  in  whatever  direction,  and  one  was  sure 
to  meet  several  funeral  processions.     Many  a 
door  was  hung  with  black,  indicating  corpses 
within — ^in  front  of  every  church  were  waiting 
one,  two  or  three  hearses  at  a  time,  while  fune* 
ral  services  were  being  performed  over  the  dead 
bodies.    The  ordinary  means  of  burial  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public  authorities  were  insufficient, 
and  the  large  canvas-covered  waggons  used  in 
Paris  for  moving  furniture,  sometimes  covered 
with  black,  and  sometimes  not,  were  put  in  re- 
quisition for  the  transportation  of  the  dead  to^ 
cemeteries.     One  of  these  vehicles  would  pass 
from  door  to  door,  and  collecting  all  the  dead 
bodies  in  the  neighbourhood,  move  slowly  on  to 
the  burying-ground,  followed  without  order  by  a 
motley  crowd,  mostly  of  women,  weeping  aloud, 
friends  of  some  one  of  the  deceased,  whose  bo- 
dies were  in  the  waggon.     Frequently,  in  the 
street,  men  and  women  dropped  suddenly  smit- 
ten with  the  Cholera.    They  were  taken  up  and 
transported  to  the  nearest  hospital :  thence,  tl- 
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most  certainly^  to  be  borne  on  the  morrow  to  tbto 
eommon  last  reflting-plaee— for  two  in  three,  if 
not  three  in  four  of  those  who  entered  the  hos- 
pitals were  destined  never  to  leave  them  alive. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  thb,  the  Parisians  were 
Parisians  throughout.     French  insouciance  was, 
perhaps,  never  more  strikingly  illustrated.     Que 
wndez-voiu  7  are  there  not  a  million  of  French- 
men in  one  city — and  can  any  thing  less  than  a 
pestilence  which  shall  suddenly  smite  down  half 
the  popnlation,  taking  from  every  man  his  neigh- 
bour, make  the  other  half  sad  ?     The  brilliantly 
lighted  boulevards  were  thronged  at  night  with 
the  same  gay  crowds ;  and  they  danced  at  balls, 
and  played  domino  in  the  Cafes,  and  laughed  at 
the  vaudevilles ;  they  rushed  to  political  banquets, 
and  raged  daily  in  the  assembly,  and  conspired 
nightly  in  the  clubs,  while  Cholera  was  decima- 
ting the  population.     Undeterred  by  the  fearful 
ravages  of  the  pestilence,  insurrection  on  the 
13th  had  prepared  for  June  1849  its  days  of  civil 
war  bloodier  than  those  of  June  1848.    Nothing 
but  the  prompt  preventive  energy  of  Gen.  Chan- 
garnier  saved  Paris  and  all  France  from  a  war 
worse  than  pestilence.    The  grand  unarmed  de- 
tMnstration  by  which  the  insurrection  commen- 
ced, was  composed  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  persons.    In  its  passage  along  the  bou- 
levards,  the  column  filling  the  street  and  side- 
walks with  their  tumultuous  and  noisy  masses, 
met  and  stopped,  till  the  column  had  passed  no 
less  than  eleven  hearses  conveying  victims  of 
Cholera  to  the  grave !    During  the  last  fortnight, 
however,  the  mortality  has  been  constantly  les- 
sening :  and  it  has  now  descended  to  a  figure 
which  presents  nothing  alarming  even  to  the 
timid.     The  number  of  deaths  per  day  is  now 
less  than  one  hundred. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  let  me  allude  to 
a  letter  which  has  ^ately  been  read  in  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  has  since  appeared  in  most 
of  the  Paris  papers.  It  relates  to  experiments 
which  would  seem  to  establish  a  connection  be- 
tween Cholera  and  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
electric  fluid  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

**The  Machine,"  says  the  writer,  "which  was 
used  in  my  daily  observations,  is  one  of  conside- 
rable power.  Ordinarily,  after  two  or  three  turns 
of  the  wheel  it  emits  sparks  to  &ve  or  six  centi- 
metres. But  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Cholera  I  have  been  unable  to  produce  this 
effect  even  in  a  single  instance.  During  the 
months  of  April  and  May  the  sparks  obtained 
with  great  difficulty  never  exceeded  two  or  three 
centimetres ;  and  almost  exactly  their  variations 
accorded  with  the  variations  of  the  march  of  the 
cholera."  This  coincidence  excited  his  particu- 
^  interest,  and  he  watched  subsequent  results 
with  increased  attention.    The  weather  had  been 


cold  and  unpleasant  for  the  season.  **  I  awaited 
with  impatience,"  continues  the  writer,  "  the  ar- 
rival of  fine  warm  weather.  It  came  at  last : 
but  to  my  profound  astonishment,  instead  of  in- 
dicating, as  was  to  have  been  expected,  an  in- 
crease of  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  my  ma- 
chine showed  it  to  be  less  and  less,  till  on  the 
4th,  5th  and  6th  of  June  I  found  it  to  be  impos* 
sible  to  obtain  from  my  machine  any  thing  but 
slight  crepitations  without  sparks;  and  on  the 
7th  even  these  ceased  and  my  machine  was  per- 
fectly silent.  This  diminution  of  the  electric 
fluid  coincided  exactly  as  we  only  too  well  know 
with  the  increased  violence  of  the  cholera.  I  was 
now  convinced ;  and  one  may  well  conceive 
with  what  anxiety  during  that  sad  crisis  I  con- 
sulted my  machine,  the  faithful  interpreter  of  a 
great  calamity.  At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  feeble  sparks  re-appeared.  They  hourly 
increased  in  intensity,  and  I  perceived  with  joy 
that  the  vivifying  fluid  was  again  filling  the  air. 
Toward  evening  a  storm  in  Paris  announced 
that  electricity  had  resumed  its  place  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  I  thought  I  saw  cholera  disap- 
pearing with  the  cause  which  produced  it.  On 
the  morrow,  the  9th,  all  was  right  again.  The 
machine  at  the  slightest  touch,  promptly,  I  may 
almost  say  with  joy,  emitted  lively  sparks.  One 
would  have  said  that  it  was  conscious  of  the  good 
news  it  was  announcing." 

The  existence  of  this  apparent  connection  be- 
tween the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
cholera  is  not,  I  am  told,  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  Our  philosophers  have  already  observed 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  scientific  investigations 
will,  ere  long,  take  it  from  the  list  of  merely  ca- 
rious phenomena  and  give  it  place  among  the 
grand  beneficent  facts  with  which  Science  has  al- 
ready illustrated  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  if  the  extract  above  given  communicates 
no  new  scientific  fact  to  your  readers,  I  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  the  following  does  not  make 
most  of  them  open  their  eyes  with  astonishment. 
It  is  taken  from  a  little  work,  lately  published 
here,  entitled  "  Some  facts  relative  to  the  Sphe- 
roidal state  of  bodies — Trial  by  Fire — man  in- 
combustible, &c.  By  P.  N.  Boutigny,  (of  £v- 
reux.)" 

"  Upon  my  return  home,"  says  M.  Bontigny, 
"  I  did  not  fail  to  inquire  of  the  workmen  what 
would  happen  if  the  finger  were  immersed  in  the 
incandescent  mass  of  melted  iron  ?  Most  of  them 
laughed  in  my  face.  But  that  did  not  discourage 
me.  After  a  while,  being  at  the  forge  of  Magny, 
near  Lure,  I  repeated  my  question  to  a  workman, 
who  replijod  that  **  nothing  was  more  simple;"  and 
to  prove  it,  he  instantly  passed  his  fingers  into  the 
incandescent  column  of  ore  which  was  just  then 
issuing 'from  a  Wilkinson.    Another  workmaiiv 
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who  stood  by,  performed  the  BAme  experiment 
with  eqaal  impunity.  Emboldened  by  what  I 
•aw,  I  did  the  same.*' 

The  fact  in  question  was  no  longer  doubtfiil, 
bnt  M.  Botttigny  hesitated  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Academy  until  he  should  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port it  by  the  adduction  of  various  other  experi- 
ments.  These  experiments  he  thus  describes: 
**  I  cut  or  dirided  with  one  hand  a  spout  of  melt- 
ed ore  five  or  six  centimetres  (about  2  inches)  in 
diameter,  as  it  issued  from  the  furnace;  and 
plunged  the  ether  into  a  veesel  filled  with  the 
incandescent  liquid,  which  it  was  really  frightful 
to  behold.  I  shuddered  involuntarily.  Bnt  both 
hands  Issued  victorious  from  the  trifd ;  and  now 
if  any  thing  appears  surprising  to  me,  it  is  that 
similar  experiments  are  not  of  every  day  occur- 
rence. Certainly  it  will  be  asked  what  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  guaranty  the  hand  from 
the  action  of  the  burning  liquid  t  I  answer, 
none!  Fear  not.  Perform  the  experiment  with 
confidence.  Pass  the  hand  rapidly,  yet  not  too 
rapidly,  into  the  molten  mass.  If  the  experiment 
is  made  timidly  and  with  too  great  rapidity,  yon 
may  overcome  the  repulsive  force  which  exists 
in  incandescent  bodies,  and  thus  establish  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  In  that  case  the  skin  would 
indubitably  remain  there  and  in  a  condition  not 
difficult  to  conceive.  The  experiment  succeeds 
particulariy  well  when  the  skin  is  moist.  The 
involuntary  terror  which  one  experiences  in  pre- 
sence of  these  mtisses  of  fire  almost  always  puts 
the  whole  body  in  that  condition  of  moisture  es- 
sentia] to  success.  The  following  I  have  found 
to  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  experiment.  I 
mb  my  hands  with  soap,  so  as  to  give  then^  a 
polished  surface.  Then  at  the  moment  of  mak- 
ing the  experiment  I  plunge  the  hand  into  a  cold 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  saturated  with  sulphu- 
rous acid,  or  simply  into  water  containing  sal 
ammoniac,  or  if  you  have  not  the  latter  substance 
convenient  dip  the  hand  merely  in  cold  water." 

M.  Boutigny  then  gives  the  following  philoso- 
phic explanation  of  this  phenomenon : 

'*  It  is  to  my  mind  a  positively  established  fact 
that  the  hand  and  metal  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  each  other.  If  there  be  no  contact,  heat- 
ing can  only  take  place  by  means  of  radiation. 
This  is  enormous  it  must  be  admitted ;  but  in 
our  experiment  no  account  need  be  taken  of  ra- 
diation, for  in  fact  it  is  nullified  by  reflection.  I 
think  that  I  have  long  since  proved  that  water  in 
the  spheroidal  state  possesses  the  remarkable 
property  of  reflecting  the  calorific  rays,  and  that 
its  temperature  never  reaches  that  of  its  boUing 
point :  whence  it  follows  that  the  finger  or  the 
hand,  being  moist,  cannot  attain  the  temperature 
of  100^,  the  experiment  not  being  of  sufficiently 
long  duration  to  permit  the  complete  evapora- 


tion of  Its  noiftturs  to  be  effected.    PereoM 
familiar  with  the  experiment  of  imrneratag  ki 
water  a  body  of  incandescent  silver  or  platinsv 
will  readily  understand  the  mechanism  of  thin. 
In  the  first  case  it  is  the  water  retiring  from  die 
metal  which  then  seems  to  be  inclosed  within  a 
crystal  envelope  :  in  the  second  case  it  is  the  li- 
quid metal  which  retires  from  the  moist  hand. 
In  the  first,  the  metal  is  active  and  the  water 
sive :  in  the  second,  the  moistened  hand  ia 
tive  and  the  fused  metal  is  passive.    It  is  the 
same  experiment  reversed;  and  the  two  form 
but  one.    In  one  word,  the  hand,  inserted  in 
metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,  isolates  itself.     The 
humidity  which  covers  it,  passing  to  the  spheroi- 
dal state,  reflects  the  radiant  caloric  and  is  not 
heated  sufficiently  to  boil.    It  is  true,  thereforOv 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  this  experiment 
apparently  so  dangerous  is  in  fact  almost  abso- 
lutely without  danger.     I  have  often  repeated  it 
with  lead,  bronze,  &c.,  and  invariably  with  the 
same  success.    Thus  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
I  have  made  ice  in  a  fiimace  heated  to  white- 
ness, and  have  bathed  with  impunity  in  a  mass 
of  incandescent  metal ;  and  that  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  which  govern  matter  in  the  spheroidal 
state.    It  results  also  from  these  notes  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  facts  reported  in  history  and 
generally  deemed  fabulous,  may  well  be  true. 
Ancient  philosophers  probably  knew  much  that 
we  are  now  ignorant  of.    A  little  more  respect 
for  them  and  a  little  less  admiration  for  ourselves 
would  do  us  no  harm." 

The  pretended  miracle  by  which  one  of  the 
Eastern  Magi,  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  is  narrated 
to  have  gained  thousands  of  converts,  is  now  of 
easy  solution.  He  proposed  that  twenty  pounds 
of  molten  brass  should  be  poured  hot  from  the 
furnace  upon  his  naked  body,  upon  condition 
that  if  he  underwent  the  trial  uninjured,  unbe- 
lievers constrained  by  the  prodigy  would  profess 
conversion  to  the  faith.  It  was  done  and  the 
scientific  imposter  witnessed  the  rapid  accep- 
tance of  his  creed. 

But  let  those  who  are  disposed  to  pity  the  cre- 
dulity of  misled  Persian  multitudes,  and  laugh 
at  priestly  artifices  practised  550 years  B.C.,  re- 
serve their  sympathy.  I  will  afford  them  occasion 
to  exercise  it  much  nearer  home.  The  anecdote 
just  related  reminds  me  of  what  has  just  been 
passing  within  the  circle  of  my  own  observation, 
A.  D.,  1849,  within  an  hour's  walk  of  the  city 
which  calls  itself  the  capital  of  civilization.  To 
my  mind  the  superstition  of  the  Persians  is  much 
less  surprising,  the  imposture  of  the  Magi  much 
less  worthy  of  indignation  than  that  of  our  day. 

About  five  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine  is  the  pleasant  little  town  of 
ArgentntU,    It  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  t 
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toiiT«iit  founded  by  the  Barftafdiaee,  to  which 
in  1120  Eloisa  retired  after  the  miafortunef  of 
Abelard,  and  remained  till  the  Paraclete  was 
prepared  for  her.  But  the  great  object  of  inter- 
att  now  in  Argenteuil  is  the  treasure  which  its 
church  contains.  One  thousand  and  fifty  years 
ago,  saith  the  veridical  chronicle,  in  the  year  799, 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  received  from  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid  and  from  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  a  multitude  of  magnificent 
costly  presents.  Among  them  were  several  in- 
estimable relics  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the 
holy  city.  One  of  the  most  precious  of  these 
relics,  the  writable  tunic  warn  hy  owr  Saviour,  was 
selected  by  the  Emperor,  and  presented  to  the 
church  <>f  Argenteuil ;  where  it  has  ever  since 
been  most  religiously  preserved.  It  is  periodi- 
cally exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful, 
and  upon  these  occasions  crowds  from  the  whole 
region  round  about  Argenteuil  flock  to  the  church 
to  enjoy  the  blessed  spectacle.  On  Ascension- 
day,  the  17th  ult.,  the  portable  shrine  containing 
the  holy  garment  was  borne  in  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  the  town,  surrounded 
with  sacred  chant  and  ceremony  by  numerous 
priests  and  followed  by  the  humble,  believing 
and  adoring  population.  In  the  evening  at  ves- 
pers an  Apostolical  missionary  pronounced  with 
fervent  unction  a  discourse  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sbn. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  following  advertise- 
ment taken,  verbatim,  from  Le  Univers,  a  reli- 
gions paper  of  Paris,  will  strike  you  as  funnily 
as  it  does  me.  It  appears  to  me  a  literary  curi- 
osity well  worth  preservation* 

"Prayers  for  deliverance  from  the  Cholera: — 
at  1  franc  the  hundred." 

"  Cheap  enough  V^  remarks  another  journal. 

At  this  rate  the  '*  Prayers"  may  be  had  at  less 

than  the  fifth  of  a  cent  a-piece. 

W.  W.  M. 


SONNET.--FRIENDSHIP. 

Aa  onward,  o*er  life's  devioua  paths  we  weod, 
Mow,  *inid  the  bfooming  sweets  of  sa miner  time, 
And  now,  through  stern-browed  winter's  icy  clime, 

How  firai  our  tread*  if  one  true  hearted  friend, 

With  changeless  love,  oar  pilgrim  steps  attend ; 
With  lightsome  feet,  the  roughest  steeps  we  climb, 
And  oft  live  o*er  our  ohildhood^s  dewy  prime, 

While  joys  and  aorrows,  hopes  and  memories  blend. 

Love  may  grow  cold,  the  ties  of  kindred  rust, 
And  no  remembrance  thrill  upon  the  heart, 

Bat  friendship's  bond  remains,  and  erer  must. 
Nor  time,  nor  wrong  can  bid  its  voice  depart. 

Though  wounded  sore  by  slight,  or  broken  trust, 
Its  life  is  showQ,  by  the  still  rankling  dart. 

C  C  Ij« 


FRANCES  MROENT  OSGOOD. 

BT  SIWAft  A.  POJB. 

Mrs.  Osgood,  for  the  last  three  or  four  yearsi 
has  been  rapidly  attaining  distinction ;  and  this, 
evidently,  with  no  effort  at  attaining  it.  She 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  no  object  in  view  beyond 
that  of  giving  voice  to  the  fancies  or  the  feelings 
of  the  moment.  ••  Necessity,"  says  the  proverb, 
**  is  the  mother  of  Invention ;"  and  the  invention 
of  Mrs'  O.,  at  least,  springs  plainly  f)*om  neces- 
sity— ^from  the  necessity  of  invention.  Not  to 
write  poetry — not  to  act  it,  think  it,  dream  it, 
and  be  it,  is  entirely  out  of  her  power. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  with  more  in- 
dustry, more  method,  more  definite  purpose, 
more  ambition,  Mrs.  Osgood  would  have  made  a 
more  decided  impression  on  the  ptiblic  mind. 
She  might,  upon  the  whole,  have  written  better 
poems ;  but  the  chances  are  that  she  would  have 
failed  in  conveying  so  vivid  and  so  just  an  idea 
of  her  powers  as  poet.  The  warm  ahandonne- 
ment  of  her  style — that  charm  which  now  so  cap- 
tivates— is  but  a  portion  and  a  consequence  of 
her  unworldly  nature — of  her  disregard  of  mere 
fame ;  but  it  affords  us  glimpses,  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained,  of  a  capacity  for 
accomplishing  what  she  has  not  accomplished, 
and  in  all  probability  never  will.  In  the  world 
of  poetry,  however,  there  is  already  more  than 
enough  of  uncongenial  ambition  and  pretence. 

Mrs.  Osgood  has  taken  no  care  whatever  of 
her  literary  fame.  A  great  number  of  her  finest 
compositions,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  have  been 
written  anonymously,  and  are  now  lying  perdus  * 
about  the  country,  in  out-of-the  way  nooks  and 
corners.  Many  a  goodly  reputation  has  been 
reared  upon  a  far  more  unstable  basis  than  her 
unclaimed  and  uncollected  '*  fugitive  pieces." 

Her  first  volume,  I  believe,  was  published, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  by  Edward  C burton,  of 
London,  during  the  residence  of  the  poetess  in 
that  city.  I  have  now  lying  before  me  a  second 
edition  of  it,  dated  1842— a  beautifully  printed 
book,  dedicated  to  the  Reverend  Hobart  Gaun- 
ter. It  contains  a  number  of  what  the  Bosto- 
nians  call  ^'juvenile*'  poems,  written  when  Mrs. 
O.,  (then  Miss  Locke,)  could  not  have  been  more 
than  thirteen,  and  evincing  unusual  precocity. 
The  leading  piece  is  **  Elfrida,  a  Dramatic  Po- 
em," but  in  many  respects  well  entitled  to  the 
appellation,  **  drama.'*  I  allude  chiefly  to  the 
passionate  expression  of  particular  portions,  to 
delineation  of  character,  and  to  occasional  scenic 
effect : — in  construction,  or  plot — in  general  con- 
duct and  plausibility,  the  play  fails ;  compara- 
tively, of  course — for  the  hand  of  genius  is  evin- 
ced throughout. 
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The  story  is  the  well  known  one  of  Edgar, 
Elfrida,  and  Earl  Athelwood.  The  king,  hear- 
ing of  £lfrida*s  extraordinary  beauty,  commis- 
sions his  favorite,  Athelwood,  to  visit  her  and 
ascertain  if  report  speaks  truly  of  her  charms. 
The  earl,  becoming  himself  enamored,  repre- 
sents the  lady  as  anything  but  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. The  king  is  satisfied.  Athelwood  soon 
afterward  woos  and  weds  Elfrida — giving  Edgar 
to  understand  that  the  heiress*  wealth  is  the  ob- 
ject. The  true  state  of  the  case,  however,  is  be- 
trayed by  an  enemy ;  and  the  monarch  resolves 
to  visit  the  earl  at  his  castle  and  to  judge  for  him- 
self. Hearing  of  this  resolve,  Athelwood,  in 
despair,  confesses  to  his  wife  his  duplicity,  and 
entreats  her  to  render  null  as  far  as  possible  the 
effect  of  her  charms  by  dressing  with  unusual 
plainness.  This  the  wife  promises  to  do ;  but, 
fired  with  ambition  and  resentment  at  the  wrong 
done  her,  arrays  herself  in  her  most  magnificent 
and  becoming  costume.  The  king  is  charmed, 
and  the  result  is  the  destruction  of  Athelwood 
and  the  elevation  of  Elfrida  to  the  throne. 

These  incidents  are  well  adapted  to  dramatic 
purposes,  and  with  more  of  that  art  which  Mrs. 
Osgood  does  not  possess,  she  might  have  woven 
them  into  a  tragedy  which  the  world  would  not 
willingly  let  die.  As  it  is,  she  has  merely  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  what  she  might,  should  and 
could  have  done,  and  yet,  unhappily,  did  not. 

The  character  of  Elfrida  is  the  bright  point  of 
the  play.     Her  beauty  and  consciousness  of  it 
her  indignation  and  uncompromising  ambition 
are  depicted  with  power.    There  is  a  fine  blend-^ 
ing  of  the  poetry  of  passion  and  the  passion  o 
poetry,  in  the  lines  which  follow : 

Why  even  now  he  bends  ' 

In  coQitly  reverence  to  tome  mincing  dame, 

Haply  the  star  of  Edgar's  festival, 

While  I,  with  this  high  heart  and  queenly  form, 

Pine  in  neglect  and  solitude.    Shall  it  btf 

Shall  I  not  rend  my  fetters  and  be  free? 

Ay  !— be  the  cooing  turtle-dove  content. 

Safe  in  her  own  loved  nest ! — the  eagle  soars 

On  restless  plames  to  meet  the  imperial  aan. 

And  Edgar  is  my  day-star  in  whose  light 

This  hesrt's  proud  wings  shall  yet  be  furled  to  rest. 

Why  wedded  I  with  Athelwood  7    For  this  T 

No !— even  at  the  altar  when  I  stood — 

My  hand  in  his,  his  gase  upon  my  cheek — 

1  did  forget  his  presence  and  the  scene ; 

A  gorgeous  vision  rnse  before  mine  eyes 

Of  power  and  pomp  and  regal  pageantry ; 

A  king  was  at  my  feet  and,  as  he  knelt, 

1  smiled  and,  turning,  met — a  husband*s  kiss. 

But  still  I  sroiled^for  in  my  guilty  soul 

I  blessed  him  as  the  being  by  whose  means 

1  should  be  brought  within  my  idol's  sphere— 

My  haughty y  gloriouMy  brave^  impassioned  Edgar  ! 

yVell  I  retnember  when  these  uxmdering  eyes 

Behdd  him  first,     I  was  a  maiden  then — 

A  dreaming  child— but  from  that  thrilling  howr 

Pvs  been  a  queen  in  visioiu  I 


\wy  similar,  but  even  more  glowing,  is  tbo 
love-inspired  eloquence  of  Edgar. 

Earth  hath  no  language^  iow,  befitting  thee. 
For  its  awn  children  it  hath  pliant  speech  ; 
And  mortals  know  to  call  a  blossom  fair, 
A  toavelet  graeefttl,  and  ajewd  riA  ; 
Bttithou/^^  tascA  me,  swed,  the  angel  tongue 
Tliey  talked  in  Hettuen  ere  thou  didst  Uene  ite  boeaerm 
To  bloom  below  ! 

To  this  Elfrida  replies : 

If  Athelwood  sboold  bear  thee ! 

And  to  this,  Edgar : 

Name  not  the  felon  knave  to  roe,  Elfrida  ! 
My  aoul  is  flame  whene'er  I  think  of  him. 
Thou  loveat  him  not? — oh,  eay  thou  do«t  not  love  him ! 

The  answer  of  Elfrida  at  this  point  is  pro- 
foundly true  to  nature,  and  would  alone  suffice 
to  assure  any  critic  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  dramatic 
talent: 

When  but  a  chUd  I  saw  thee  in  my  dreams  ! 

The  woman's  soul  here  shrinks  from  the  di- 
rect avowal  of  want  of  love  for  her  husband, 
and  flies  to  poetry  and  appeals  to  fate,  by  way 
of  excusing  that  infidelity  which  is  at  once  her 
glory  and  her  shame. 

In  general,  the  "situations"  of  "Elfrida"  are 
improbable  or  ultra-romantic,  and  its  incidents 
unconsequential,  seldom  furthering  the  business 
of  the  play.  The  denouement  is  feeble,  and  its 
moral  of  very  equivocal  tendency  indeed — ^but  I 
have  already  shown  that  it  is  the  especial  office 
neither  of  poetry  nor  of  the  drama,  to  inculcate 
truth,  unless  incidentally.  Mrs.  Osgood,  however, 
although  she  has  unquestionably  failed  in  wri- 
ting a  good  play,  has,  even  in  failing,  given  indi- 
cation of  dramatic  power.  The  great  tragic  ele- 
ment, passion,  breathes  in  every  line  of  her  com- 
position, and  had  she  but  the  art,  or  the  patience, 
to  model  or  control  it,  she  might  be  eminently 
successful  as  a  playwright.  I  am  justified  in 
these  opinions  not  only  by  "Elfrida,"  but  by 
"  Woman's  Trust,  a  Dramatic  Sketch,"  inclu- 
ded, also,  in  the  English  edition. 

A  Masked  Ball.    Madelon  and  a  Stranger  in  a 

JCecess* 

Mad. — ^Why  hast  thou  led  me  here  T 
My  friends  msy  deem  it  strange — unmaidenly. 
This  lonely  converse  with  an  unknown  mask. 
Vet  in  thy  voice  there  is  a  thrilling  power 
That  makes  me  love  to  linger.    It  is  like 
The  tone  of  one  far  distant^nly  his 
Was  gayer  and  more  soft. 

Strang.  Sweet  Madelon ! 

Say  thou  wilt  smile  upon  the  passionals  love 
That  thou  alone  canst  waken !    Let  me  hops  ! 
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—Hush!  hnsb  !  I  may  not  hear  Ihee.  Know*st  thoonot 

be  loiiii  d? 

Strwtg. — Alas !  too  well  I  know ; 

But  I  could  tell  thee  each  a  tale  of  him — 

Thine  early  lore — 'twould  fire  those  timid  eyes 

With  lightning  pride  and  anger — cnri  that  lip — 

That  gentle  lip  to  passionate  contempt 

For  man's  light  falsehood.    Even  now  he  bends— 

Thy  Rupert  bends  o'er  one  as  fair  as  thoa, 

Jn  food  affection.    Even  now  his  heart — 

JMod— Doth  my  eye  flash  T~doth  my  lip  eurl  with  soomT 

Tis  scorn  of  thee,  thou  perjured  stranger,  not— 

Ob,  not  of  him,  the  generous  and  the  true  ! 

Bast  thou  e'er  seen  my  Rupert  ?— hast  thou  met 

Those  proud  and  fearless  eyes  that  never  quailed, 

As  Falsehood  quails,  before  another's  glance — 

As  thine  even  now  are  shrinking  from  mine  own— 

The  spirit  beauty  of  that  open  brow — 

The  noble  head— the  free  and  gallant  step— 

The  lofiy  mien  whose  majesty  is  won 

From  inborn  honor — hast  thou  seen  all  this  ? 

And  darest  thou  speak  of  faithlessness  and  him 

In  the  same  idle  breath  ?    Thou  little  know'st 

The  strong  confiding  of  a  woman's  heart. 

When  woman  loves  as — I  do.    Speak  no  more  ! 

Straitg. — Delnded  giti  I    I  tell  Ibee  he  is  fill 
False  as  yon  fleeting  cload  1 

True  as  the  son ! 


Strang, — The  very  wind  less  wayward  than  his  heart ! 

Mad, — The  forest  oak  less  firm  !    He  loved  me  not 

For  the  frail  rose- hues  and  the  fleeting  light 

Of  youthful  loveliness— ah,  many  a  cheek 

Of  softer  bloom,  and  many  a  dazzling  eye 

If  ore  rich  than  mine  may  win  my  wanderer's  gaze. 

He  loved  me  for  my  love,  the  deep,  the  fond— ' 

For  my  unfaltering  truth ;  he  cannot  find — 

RoTC  where  he  will — a  heart  that  beats  for  him 

With  sach  intense,  absorbing  tenderness — 

Such  idolizing  constancy  as  mine. 

Why  thmdd  he  change^  then  ? — /  am  ttiU  ike  aame. 

Strang.— Svitei  infidel !  toUt  thou  have  ruder  proof? 
Rememberest  thou  a  little  golden  case 
Thy  Rupert  wore,  in  which  a  gem  was  shrined  T 
A  gem  I  would  not  barter  for  a  world— 
An  angel  face  : — iUi  ninny  wealth  of  hair 
In  radiant  ripplea  bathed  the  graeefvl  throat 
And  dimpled  ehmdderw  ;  round  the  rosy  curve 
Of  the  sweet  month  a  smile  seemed  wandering  sver ; 
^>ile  in  the  depths  of  azure  fire  that  gleamed 
Beneath  the  drooping  lashes,  slept  a  world 
Of  eloquent  meaning,  passionate  yet  pure- 
Dreamy— subdued — but  oh,  how  beautiful ! 
A  look  of  timid,  pleading  tenderness 
That  should  have  been  a  talisman  to  charm 
His  restless  heart  for  aye.    Rememberest  thou  ? 

Mad. — {impatitntly)    I  do— I  do  remember — 'twas  my  own. 
He  prised  it  as  his  life— I  gave  it  him—* 
IVhat  of  it !— speak  ! 

Strang. — {thawing  a  miniature)  Lady,  behold  that  gift ! 

Mad—(elaaping  her  handa)  Merciful  Heaven !  is  ray  Rnperi 

dead? 
{After  a  pause,  during  which  »he  aeemt  overwhebned  with  sfwiy) 
How  died  he  7 — when  7 — oh,  thou  wast  by  his  side 
In  that  last  hour  and  /  was  far  away  ! 
My  blessed  love  ?— give  me  that  token  !— speak !      "* 
^bat  message  sent  he  to  his  Madelon? 

Strang.-^Stigpparttng  htr  and  ttrmgly  agitated,) 


He  is  not  dead,  dear  lady !— grieve  not  ihus ! 

Mad — He  is  noifaUe,  nr  stranger  f 

Stran,  For  thy  sake, 

Would  he  were  worthier !    One  other  proof 
I'll  give  thee,  loveliest !  if  thou  lov'st  him  still, 
I'll  not  believe  thee  woman.    Listen,  then  I 
A.  faithful  lover  breathea  not  of  hia  bliss 
To  other  ears.    Wilt  hear  a  fable,  lady  ? 

Here  the  stranger  details  some  incidentB  of  the 
first  wooing  of  Madelon  by  Rupert,  and  conelades 
with, 

Lady,  my  task  is  o'er — dost  doubt  me  still  7 

Mad.    Douht  thee,  my  Rupert  !  a%,  /  know  thee  new. 

Fling  by  that  hstef6l  mask  ! — let  me  unclasp  it ! 
No  !  tbon  wouldst  not  betray  thy  Madelon. 

The  '*  Miscellaneous  Poems"  of  the  volume — 
many  of  them  written  in  childhicd — are,  of 
course,  various  in  character  and  merit.  *'  The 
Dying  Rosebud's  Lament,*'  although  by  no  means 
one  of  the  best,  will  very  well  serve  to  show  the 
earlier  and  most  characteristic  manner  of  the 
poetess : 

Ah,  me ! — ah  wo  is  me 

That  I  should  perish  now, 
With  the  door  aunJightjuat  let  m 

Upon  my  balmy,  brow. 

My  leaveaf  instinct  with  glowing  life, 

Were  quivering  to  unclose  : 
My  happy  heart  with  love  was  rtfs— 

I  was  almost  a  rose, 

Nenred  by  a  hope,  warm,  rich,  intense, 

Already  I  had  risen 
Above  my  oage*s  curving  fence — 

My  green  and  graceful  prison. 

My  pouting  lips,  by  Zephyr  pressed. 

Were  just  prepared  to  part 
And  whisper  to  the  wooing  wind 

TV  roplvre  of  my  heart. 

In  nsW'bomfanass  revdling, 

My  mossy  cell  half  riven. 
Each  thrilling  leafiet  ssemsd  a  wing 

To  bear  ms  into  EEeaven, 

How  oft,  while  yet  an  infant-flower. 

My  crimson  cheeh  Pvs  laid 
Against  the  green  bars  of  my  bower, 

Impatient  of  the  shade. 

And^  pressing  up  and  peeping  through 

Its  small  but  precious  vistas. 
Sighed  for  the  lavdy  light  and  dew 

That  blessed  my  ddsr  sistsrs, 

I  saw  the  sweet  breexe  rippUng  o'er 

Their  leaves  that  loved  the  play, 
Though  the  light  thief  stole  all  the  store 

Of  dew-drop  gems  away. 

I  thought  how  happy  I  should  be 

Such  diamond  wreaths  to  wear. 
And  frolic  with  a  rose's  glee 

Whh  SQnbeam,  bird  and  air. 
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Ah,  OM  l-^tJkt  wo  it  mc,  that  I, 

Ere  yet  my  leaTet  unclose. 
With  nil  my  wealth  of  eweeti  iniMf  du 

Befort  I  tana  roae  ! 

The  poetical  reader  will  agree  with  me  that 
few  things  have  ever  been  written  (by  any  poet, 
at  any  age,)  more  delicately  fanciful  than  the 
passages  italicised — and  yet  they  are  the  work 
of  a  girl  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  clearness  and  force  of  expression,  and  the 
nice  appositeness  of  the  overt  and  insinuated 
meaning,  are,  when  we  consider  the  youth  of  the 
writer,  even  more  remarkable  than  the  fancy. 

I  cannot  speak  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  poems  with- 
out a  strong  propensity  to  ring  the  changes  upon 
the  indefinite  word  ^*  grace"  and  its  derivatives. 
About  every  thing  she  writes  we  perceive  this 
indescribable  charm— of  which,  perhaps,  the  ele- 
ments are  a  vivid  fancy  and  a  quick  sense  of  the 
proportionate.  Grace,  however,  may  be  most 
satisfactorily  defined  as  ^*  a  term  applied,  in  de- 
spair, to  that  class  of  the  impressions  of  Beauty 
which  admit  of  no  analysis.^*  It  is  in  this  irreso- 
luble  effect  that  Mrs.  Osgood  excels  any  poetess 
of  her  country — and  it  is  to  this  easily  apprecia- 
ble effect  that  her  popularity  is  owing.  Nor  is 
she  more  graceful  herself  than  a  lover  of  the 
graceful,  under  whatever  guise  it  is  presented  to 
her  consideration.  The  sentiment  renders  itself 
manifest,  in  innumerable  instances,  as  well 
throughout  her  prose  as  her  poetry.  Whatever 
be  her  theme,  she  at  once  extorts  from  it  its  whole 
essentiality  of  grace,  Fanny  Ellsler  has  been 
often  lauded  ;  true  poets  have  sung  her  praises; 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  written  about 
her,  which  so  distinctly  and  vividly  paints  her  to 
the  eye  as  the  half,  dosen  quatrains  which  fol- 
low. They  are  to  be  Ibund  in  the  English  vol- 
ume: 

She  romes  7 — the  spirit  of  the  dsnne  ! 

And  bat  for  those  large,  eloquent  eyes. 
Where  Passion  speaks  in  every  glance, 

8be'd  seem  a  wanderer  from  the  skies. 

So  light  that,  gazing  breathlesa  tkert. 

Leal  tha  edettial  drtam  akould  gOf 
You'd  think  the  tmuie  in  the  air 

Waved  Uufair  viaion  to  and  fro, 

Or  think  the  melody* e  wwe^tflow 

Within  the  radiant  creature  played. 
And  thoee  eoft  wreathing  arm»  of  enow 

And  white  sylph  feet  the  mueie  tnade» 

Now  gliding  slow  with  dreamy  grace, 

Her  eyes  beneath  their  lashes  lost, 
Now  motionless,  with  lifted  face, 

And  small  hands  on  her  bosom  crossed. 


And  nowwiikfiaahing  fyss  *he  apringa — 
Her  whale  bright  figure  raised  in  eur, 

Ae  if  her  aoul  had  spread  its  wnngs 
And  poised  her  one  wild  instami  there  ! 


8 he  spoke  not— but,  so  richly  fraught 
With  language  are  her  glance  and  saule. 

That,  when  the  curtain  fell,  1  thought 
She  had  been  ttJking  aU  the  whUs. 

This  is,  indeed,  poetry — and  of  the  most  vn- 
questionable  kind — poetry  truthful  in  the  proper 
sense — that  is  to  say,  breathing  of  Nature.  There 
is  here  nothing  forced  or  artificial — no  hardly 
sustained  enthusiasm.    The  poetess  speaks  be- 
cause  she  feels,  and  wlmt  she  feels;  but  then 
what  she  feels  is  felt  only  by  the  truly  poetical. 
The  thought  in  the  last  line  of  the  quatrain  will 
not  be  so  fully  appreciated  by  the  reader  as  It 
should  be ;  for  latterly  it  has  been  imitated,  pla- 
giarized, repeated  ad  i^finiium : — ^but  the  other 
passages  italicized  have  still  left  them  all  their 
original  effect.    The  idea  in  the  two  last  lines  is 
exquisitely  nattK  and  natural ;  that  in  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  second  quatrain,  beautiful  beyond 
measure ;  that  of  the  whole  fifth  quatrain,  mag- 
nificeni — unsurpassed  in  the  entire  compass  of 
American  poetry.    It  is  instinct  witfi  the  noblest 
poetical  requiBite-4magination. 

Of  the  same  trait  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  one 
of  the  best  exemplifieadons  among  the  "  Juvenfle 
Rhymes.*' 

For  Fsncy  is  a  fairy  that  can  bear, 

£Ter,  the  melody  of  Nature's  Toice 

And  see  all  lovely  visions  that  she  will. 

She  drew  a  picture  of  a  beauteous  bird 

With  plumes  <^  radiant  green  and  gold  miooiim, 

Banishedfrom  its  beloved  resting  place. 

And  fluttering  m  vain  hope  from  tree  to  free. 

And  bade  us  think  how,  Ulu  it,  the  sweet  saoseii 

From  one  bright  shelter  to  another  fled — 

First  from  the  maple  waved  her  emerald  ptmitms. 

But  lingered  stUl  upon  the  oak  and  dm, 

TUl,  frightened  by  rude  breezes  even  from  them, 

"With  wwurnful  sigh  she  moaned  her  sadfarew^. 

The  little  poem  called  "  The  Music  Box*'  has 
been  as  widely  circulated  as  any  of  Mrs.  Osgood's 
compositions — ^but  I  will  be  pardoned  for  quoting 
it  in  farther  exemplification  of  her  ruling  feature — 
grace : 

Your  heart  is  a  mnsie-box,  dearest. 

With  exquisite  tunes  at  command 
Of  melody  sweetest  and  clearest 

If  tried  by  a  delicate  hand  ; 
But  its  workmanship,  love,  is  so  fine. 

At  a  single  rude  touch  it  would  break  ; 
Then  oh,  be  the  oagtc  key  mine 

Its  fairy-like  whispers  to  wake  ! 
And  there*s  one  liule  tane  it  can  play 

That  I  fancy  all  others  above — 
You  learned  it  of  Cnpid  one  day-' 

It  begins  with  and  ends  with  **  I  love — "  I  love* 
It  begins  with  and  ends  with  **  I  love.** 

The  melody  and  harmony  of  this/ev  d*egjnU 
are  perfect,  and  there  is  in  it  a  rich  tint  of  that 
epigramnMttiBm  for  which  the  poetess  is  noted. 
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Some  of  the  ludenlioiial  epigrams  intonpemed 
throwgh  the  works  are  peculiarly  happy.  "Here 
Is  one  whieh,  while  replete  with  the  rarest  *'  spi- 
rit of  poiot)"  is  yet  something  more  than  pointed. 


TO  AN  ATHlnsT  POET. 

Lovett  thorn.  th«  nmno  of  the  eeef 
GaUest  ihoo  the  eonshiae  bright  f 

Hit  voice  is  more  than  melody—' 
Hi8  smile  is  more  than  light. 

Here,  again,  is  something  yery  similar 

Faony  shots  her  smiling  eyes, 
Then,  bcoaose  she  cannot  sea. 

Thoughtless  simpleton !  she  criae 
**  Ah !  you  can't  see  me." 

Fanny's  like  the  sinner  rain 
Who,  with  spirit  shat  and  dim. 

Thinks,  because  he  sees  not  Hearen, 
Heafvn  beholds  not 


Is  it  not  a  little  surprising,  howerer,  that  a 
miter  capable  of  so  much  precision  and  finish 
an  the  author  of  these  epigranui  sufsl  be,  should 
have  faded  to  see  how  much  of  force  is  lost  in 
die  ioTOTsion  of  "  the  sinner  Tain  ?*'  Why  not 
baTO  written  «' Fanny's  like  the  silly  sinner  ?" — 
or,  if  **  silly"  be  thought  too  jocose, "  the  blinded 
Binner  ?"  The  rhythm,  at  the  same  time,  would 
thus  be  much  improved  pj  bringing  the  lines, 

Fanny'a  like  the  silly  sinner, 
Thinks  because  he  sees  not  HeaveD, 

into  exact  equality. 

In  mingled  epigram  and  espi^glerie  Mrs.  Os- 
good is  even  more  especially  at  home.  I  have 
seldom  seen  anything  in  this  way  more  happily 
done  than  the  song  entitled  ^^IfHt  Catu** 

Let  me  see  him  once  more 

For  a  moment  or  two ; 
Let  him  tell  me  himself 

or  his  purpose,  dear,  do ! 
Let  Jiim  gasein  these  eyes 

While  he  lays  out  his  plan 
To  escape  me  and  then 

He  may  go— if  he  can. 

Let  roe  see  him  once  more  I 

Let  me  give  him  one  smile  ! 
Let  me  breathe  but  one  word 

Of  endearment  the  while ! 
I  ask  but  that  OKneent— 

My  life  on  the  bmu! 
0Des  he  think  to  forget  me  ? 

He  BMy— *if  he  oaa. 

'*The  Unexpected  Declaration"  is,  perhaps, 
even  a  finer  specimen  of  the  same  manner.  It 
is  one  of  that  class  of  compositions  which  Mrs. 
Osgood  has  made  almost  exclusively  her -own. 


I  Had  I  seen  it  without  her  name,  I  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  her;  for  there 
is  no  other  person — in  America  certainly — ^who 
does  anything  of  a  similar  kind  with  anything 
Vke  a  similar  piquancy : 

"  Asare-eyed  Eloise !  beaety  is  thine ; 
Passion  kneels  to  thee  and  calls  thee  dirine ; 
Minstrels  awaken  the  lute  with  thy  name  ; 
Poets  have  gladdened  the  world  with  thy  fame  ; 
Painters  half  holy  thy  loved  image  keep ; — 
Beautiful  £loise,  why  do  you  weep  ?** 

Still  bows  the  lady  her  light  tresses  low, 
Fast  the  warm  tears  from  her  veiled  eyes  flow. 

**  Sunny-haired  Bloise,  wealth  is  thine  own ; 
Rich  is  thy  silken  robe ;  bright  is  thy  sone ; 
Proudly  the  jewel  illumines  thy  way ; 
Clear  nibies  rival  thy  ruddy  lips*  play; 
Diamonds  like  star-drops  thy  silken  braids  deek ; 
Pearls  wsste  their  snow  on  thy  lovelier  neck ; 
Luxury  softens  thy  pillow  for  sleep ; 
Angels  watch  over  it ;— why  db  you  weep  V 


•»» 


Still  bows  the  kdy  her  light  tresses  low ; 
Fsster  the  tears  from  her  veiled  eyes  flow. 

**  Gifted  and  worshipped  one !  genius  and  grace 
Play  in  each  motion  and  beam  in  thy  fiice. 
When  from  thy  rosy  lip  rises  the  song 
Hearts  thst  adore  thee  the  echo  prolong. 
Ne*er  in  the  festival  shone  an  eye  brighter— 
Ne*er  in  the  mazy  dance  fell  a  foot  lighter- 
One  only  spirit  thou'st  foiled  to  bring  down— 
Exquisite  Eloise !  why  do  you  fnwn  ?" 

Swift  o*er  her  forehead  a  dark  shadow  stole. 
Sent  from  the  tempest  of  pride  in  her  soul. 


"  Touched  by  U^  aweeteeas,  ie  love  with  thy  gieee, 
Charmed  with  the  magic  of  mind  in  thy  foee. 
Bewitched  by  thy  beauty,  e*en  hU  haughty  atrength— 
The  strength  of  the  stoic  is  conquered  at  length, 
Lol  at  thy  fe»et  see  him  kneeling  the  while— 
Eleise !  Eloise !  why  do  yoo  emilet 

The  heed  was  wilhdmwn  fsen  her  happy  Uoe  eyes ; 
She  gaied  on  her  lover  in  laughing  auiprise, 
While  the  dimple  and  blush,  stealing  soft  to  her  cheek. 
Told  the  tale  that  her  tongue  was  too  timid  to  speak. 

The  point  of  all  this,  however,  might  hare 
been  sharpened,  and  the  polish  increased  in 
lustre,  by  the  application  of  die  emory  of  brevity. 
From  what  the  lover  says  much  might  well  have 
been  omitted ;  and  I  should  have  preferred  leav- 
ing out  altogether  the  autorial  comments ;  for  the 
story  is  fully  told  without  them.  The  **  Why  do 
you  weep  ?"  "  Why  do  you  frown  ?"  and  *•  Why 
do  you  smile  ?'*  supply  all  the  imagination  re- 
quires ;  to  supply  more  than  it  requires,  oppresses 
and  offends  it.  Nothing  more  deeply  grieves  it — 
or  more  vexes  the  true  taste  in  gener^  than  hy- 
perigm  of  any  kind.  In  Germany,  Wohlgthom  is 
a  loftier  title  thmi  Edelgehom;  and  in  Greece, 
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the  thrtce-victoiioufl  at  the  Olympic  games  could 
claim  a  statue  of  the  size  of  life«  while  he  who 
had  conquered  but  once  was  entitled  only  to  a 
colossal  one. 

The  English  collection  of  which  I  speak  was 
entitled  "  A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New 
England."  *  It  met  with  a  rtally  cordial  recep- 
tion in*  Great  Britain — ^was  favorably  noticed  by 
the  "Literary  Gazette,"  "Times,"  "Atlas," 
*' Monthly  Chronicle;"  and  especially  by  the 
"  Court  Journal,"  "  The  Court  and  Ladies'  Ma- 
gazine," "La  Belle  Assembl^e,"  and  other  simi- 
lar works.  "We  have  long  been  familiar,"  says 
the  high  authority  of  the  "  Literary  Gazette," 

"with  the  name  of  our  fair  author Our 

expectations  have  been  fulfilled,  and  we  have 
here  a  delightftil  gathering  of  the  sweetest  of 
wild  flowers,  all  looking  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
if  they  had  grown  in  the  richest  of  English  pas- 
ture in  place  of  having  been  *  nursed  by  the  cata- 
ract' True  the  wreath  might  have  been  im- 
proved with  alittle  more  care — a  trifling  attention 
or  two  paid  to  the  formation  of  it.  A  stalk  here 
and  there  that  obtrudes  itself  between  the  bells 
of  the  flowers,  might  have  become  so  interwoven 
as  tb  have  been  concealed,  and  the  whole  have 
looked  as  if  it  had  grown  in  that  perfect  and 
beautiful  form.  Though,  after  all,  we  are  per- 
haps too  chary ;  for  in  Nature  every  leaf  is  not 
ironed  out  to  a  form,  nor  propped  up  with  a  wiry 
precision,  but  blown  and  ruffled  by  the  refreshing 
breezes,  and  looking  as  careless  and  easy  and 
anaffected  as  a  child  that  bounds  along  with  its 
silken  locks  tossed  to  and  fro  just  aa  the  wind 
uplifts  them.  Page  after  page  of  this  volume 
hare  we  perused  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
admiration."  The  "Court  Journal"  more  em- 
phatically says : — "  Her  wreath  is  one  of  violets, 
sweet-scented,  pure  and  modest ;  so  lovely  that 
the  hand  that  wove  it  should  not  neglect  addi- 
tionally to  enrich  it  by  turning  her  love  and  kind- 
ness to  things  of  larger  beauty.  Some  of  the 
smaller  lyrics  in  the  volume  are  perfectly  beauti- 
ful— beautiful  in  their  chaste  and  exquisite  sim- 
plicity and  the  perfect  elegance  of  their  compo- 
sition." In  fact,  there  was  that  about  "The 
Wreaths  of  Wild  Flowers"— that  inexpressible 
grace  of  thought  and  manner — which  never  fails 
to  find  ready  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  aristocracy 
and  refinement  of  Great  Britain; — and  it  was 
here  especially  that  Mrs.  Osgood  found  welcome. 
Her  husband's  merits  as  an  artist  had  already  in« 
troduced  her  into  distinguished  society,  (she  was 
petted,  in  especial,  by  Mrs.  Norton  and  Rogers,) 
but  the  publication  of  her  poems  had  at  once  an 
evidently  favorable  effect  upon  his  fortunes.  His 
pictures  were  placed  in  a  most  advantageous 
light  by  her  poetical  and  conversational  ability. 

Messrs.  Clarke  and  Austifi,  of  New  York, 


have  lately  issued  another,  but  still  a  very  in- 
complete collection  of  "Poems  by  Frances  S. 
Osgood."    In  general,  it  includes  by  no  meaiiv 
the  best  of  her  works.     "  The  Daughter  of  He- 
rodias" — one  of  her  longest  compositions,  and  a 
very  noble  poem,  putting  me  in  mind  of  the  beat 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Hemans — is  omitted : — ^it  is  inclu- 
ded, however,  in  the  last  edition  of  Doctor  Gria- 
wold's  "Poeto  and  Poetry  of  America."     In 
Messrs.  C.  and  A.'s  collection  there  occor,  toe, 
very  many  of  those  half  sentimental,  half  alle- 
gorical compositions  of  which,  at  one  period,  the 
authoress  seemed  to  be  particularly  fond — for  the 
reason,  perhaps,  that  they  afforded  her  good  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  her  ingenuity  and 
epigrammatic  talent: — ^no  poet,  however,  can 
admit  them  to  be  poetry  at  all.     Still,  the  volume 
contains  some  pieces  which  enable  us  to  take  a 
new  view  of  the  powers  of  the  writer.    A  fe'w 
additional  years,  with  their  inevitable  soiro^w, 
appear  to  have  stirred  the  depths  of  her  heart. 
We  see  less  of  frivolity — less  of  vivacity — ^mora 
of  tenderness— earnestness— even  passion — and 
far  more  of  the  true  imagination  asdistingunlied 
from  its  subordinate,  fancy.    The  one  prevalent 
trait,  grace,  alone  distinctly  remains.    "  The  S  pi- 
ritof  Poetry,"  "To  Sybil,"  "The  Birdiof  tbe 
Callitriche,"  and  "The  Child  and  its  Angel- 
Playmate"  would  do  honor  to  any  of  our  poets. 
"  She  Loves  Him  Yet,"  nevertheless,  will  serve, 
better  than  either  of  these  poems,  to  show  the 
alteration  of  manner  referred  to : 


She  loves  him  yet  I 
I  know  by  the  blush  that  rises 

Beneath  tbe  curls 
That  shadow  her  soul>lit  cheek. 

She  loves  him  yet ! 
Throngh  all  Love's  sweet  disguises, 

In  timid  girls, 
A  hhuh  will  be  sure  to  speak. 

But  deeper  signs 
Than  tbe  radiant  blash  of  beauty, 

The  maiden  finds. 
Whenever  his  name  is  heard 

Her  young  heart  thrills, 
Forgetting  herseir— her  duty — 

Her  dark  eye  fills, 
And  her  pulse  with  hope  is  stirred. 

She  loves  him  yet ! 
The  flower  the  false  one  gave  her 

When  last  he  came 
Is  still  with  her  wild  tesn  wet 

SbeUl  ne'er  forget 
However  his  faith  may  waver. 

Through  grief  and  shame, 
Believe  it»  she  loves  him  yet  I 

His  favorite  songs 
She  will  sing;— she  heeds  no  olLsr. 
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With  all  her  wrongs 
H«r  life  on  hit  Iot«  is  set 

Ah,  doabt  no  more ! 
She  iie««r  can  wed  nnotlMEi 

Till  life  be  o*er 
8ke  lores— the  will  loro  bin  yet  I 

The  foUowing  stanzafl  are  in  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar tone«  but  are  more  noticeable  for  their  terse 
•aergj  of  expiessioii : 

Yes !  lower  to  the  lerel 

Of  those  who  laad  thee  now  I 
Go,  join  the  joyoas  revel 

And  pledge  the  heartless  vow ! 
Go,  dim  the  soul -born  beauty 

Tbat  lights  that  lofty  brow ! 
Fill,  fill  the  howl !— let  bamingwine 
Drown  in  thy  sool  Lore's  dream  dirine ! 

Tet,  when  the  laugh  is  lightest— 

When  wildest  flies  the  jest-^ 
When  gleams  the  goblet  brightest. 

And  proudest  heares  thy  breast, 
And  thou  art  madly  pledging 

Each  gay  and  jovial  guest — 
A  ghost  shall  glide  amid  the  flowers-— 
The  shade  of  Lore's  departed  hour*. 

And  then  shalt  shrink  in  sadness 

From  all  the  splendor  there. 
And  curse  the  revel's  gladness. 

And  hate  the  banquet's  glare, 
And  pine  'mid  passion's  madness, 

For  true  lore's  purer  air, 
And  feel  thou'dst  give  their  wildest  glee 
For  one  unsullied  sigh  from  me. 

Yet  deem  not  this  my  prayer,  lore ! 

Ah,  no !  if  I  could  keep 
Thy  altered  heart  from  care,  lore, 

And  charm  its  grief  to  sleep, 
Mine  only  should  despair,  love, 

I — I  alone  would  weep — 
I — I  alone  would  mourn  the  flowers 
That  bloom  in  Love's  deserted  bowers. 

In  not  presenting  to  the  public  at  one  view  all 
that  she  has  written  in  Terse,  Mrs.  Osgood  has 
incurred  the  risk  of  losing  that  credit  to  which 
she  is  entitled  on  the  score  of  versatility — of  va- 
riety in  invention  and  expression.  There  is 
scarcely  a  form  of  poetical  composition  in  which 
she  has  not  made  experiment ;  and  there  is  none 
in  which  she  has  not  very  happily  succeeded. 
Her  defects  are  chiefly  negative  and  by  no  means 
numerous.  Her  versification  is  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly good,  but  more  frequently  feeble  through 
the  use  of  harsh  consonants,  and  such  words  as 
^  thou^tUr  for  '*lkou  ioouldst,''  with  other  unne- 
cessary contractions,  inversions,  and  obsolete 
expressions.  Her  imagery  is  often  mixed ; — ^in- 
deed it  is  rarely  otherwise.  The  epigrammatism 
of  her  conclusions  gives  to  her  poems»  as  wholes, 


the  air  of  being  more  skilfully  constructed  than 
they  really  are.  On  the  other  hand,  we  look  in 
vain  throughout  her  works  for  an  offence  against 
the  finer  taste,  or  against  decorum — ^for  a  low 
thought  or  a  platitude.  A  happy  refinement — an 
instinct  of  the  pure  and  delicate — is  one  of  her 
most  noticeable  excellences.  She  may  be  properly 
commended,  too,  for  originality  of  poetic  inven- 
tion, whether  in  the  conception  of  a  theme  or  in 
the  manner  of  treating  it.  Consequences  of  this 
traiti  are  her  point  and  piquancy.  Fancy  and 
naivete  appear  in  all  she  writes.  Regarding  the 
loftier  merits,  I  am  forced  to  speak  of  her  in  more 
measured  terms.  She  has  occasional  passages 
of  true  imagination — but  scarcely  the  glowing, 
vigorous,  and  stutaintd  ideality  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Brooks— or  even,  in  general,  the  less  ethereal  ele- 
vation of  Mrs.  Welby.  In  that  indescribable 
something,  however,  which,  for  want  of  a  more 
definite  term,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  **  grace*' — 
that  charm  so  magical,  because  at  once  so  shad- 
owy and  so  potent — that  Will  o*  the  Wisp  which, 
in  its  sttpreim  development,  may  be  said  to  in- 
volve nearty  all  that  is  valuable  in  poetry — she 
has,  unquestionably,  no  rival  among  her  country- 
women. 

Of  pure  prose — of  prose  proper — she  has,  per- 
haps, never  written  a  line  in  her  life.  Her  usual 
Magazine  papers  are  a  class  by  themselves.  She 
begins  with  a  resolute  effort  at  being  sedate — 
that  is  to  say,  sufficiently  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact  for  the  purpose  of  a  legend  or  an  essay;  but, 
after  a  few  sentences,  we  behold  uprising  the 
leaven  of  the  Muse ;  then,  with  a  flourish  and 
some  vain  attempts  at  repression,  a  scrap  of 
verse  renders  itself  manifest;  then  comes  a  little 
poem  outright;  then  another  and  another  and 
another,  with  impertinent  patches  of  prose  in 
between — until  at  length  the  mask  is  thrown 
fairly  off  and  far  away,  and  the  whole  article — 
sings. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Osgood 
so  much  in  detail,  l^ss  on  account  of  what  she 
has  actually  done  than  on  account  of  what  I  per- 
ceive in  her  the  ability  to  do. 

In  character,  she  is  ardent  and  sensitive ;  a 
worshipper  of  beauty ;  universally  admired,  re- 
spected, and  beloved.  In  person,  she  is  about 
the  medium  height  and  slender;  complexion 
usually  pale ;  hair  black  and  glossy ;  eyes  a  clear, 
luminous  grey,  large,  and  with  great  capacity  for 
expression.  In  no  respect  can  she  be  called 
«* beautiful;"  but  the  question  '*is  it  possible  she 
is  not  so  ?"  is  very  frequently  asked,  and  by  none 
more  frequently  than  by  those  who  most  inti- 
mately know  her. 

iVbct.— Some  passages  of  the  above  article  have  appear^ 
ed  in  some  of  our  Magaaines    in  **  Maig inalia,'*  dtc. 
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WETER'8  CAVE. 

In  AttguUa  Cmmtyt  Virgmku 


BT  THE  BIT.  J.  ZIXWTOV  BEOWV. 


Oar  OoMe  Wads  down  Uw  thadowj 
AnHud  oar  baadt  Um  torohaa  play ; 
Aod  myriad  foma  of  wonder  gknca 
Upoo  our  fase  aa  wa  adranoa. 

With  ailent  awe,  atoand  him,  all 
flnrvey  die  Statoary  Hall  ^ 
What  Btraage  ooloaaal  figwraa  6rat 
Hera  m  the  alaitled  fiaion  boml 


From  erery  tide  upon  oa  loom 
Titanic  shapea  of  power  and  gloom ; 
0hadowa  of  thoae  to  darkneaa  hurled. 
And  raliaa  of  the  delofad  world ! 

A  long  and  nairow  opening  pairt. 
Onr  torchea  now  emeige  at  laat. 
Where  gloriooa  ahlnea  the  lofty  Throne^ 
Aacribed  by  name  to  Solomon. 

A  fine  Caacade  appeara  to  fall. 
In  beauty  down  h'ia  Palaoe  Wall ; 
While  on  the  left  a  Pillar  apringa. 
Worthy  the  aaoat  auperb  of  Kinga. 

Behind,  are  rarer  wondera  yet. 
In  hit  Shell  Room, or  Cabinet: 
Nor  ocean  cave,  nor  jewelled  mina^ 
CoBid  yield  oa  riohea  more  dtrine. 


Tun  now,  and  new  thia  Pantheon, 
Where  all  the  goda  appear  in  atone ; 
While  calm,  amid  the  rabble  wild, 
Site  the  Madonna  with  her  Child. 

Into  the  Armory  next  we  go ; 
Ajaa'a  Shield  ie  here  to  ahow  ; 
Stniok  by  the  light  apear  of  oor  Oaide, 
It  nuig,  but  no  atern  voiee  replied. 

Adrancing,  we  encounter  aoon 
The  Grand  Pagoda  of  Rangoon ; 
While  aeated  in  his  moreleea  chair, 
The  atill  Boodh  raau  forever  there. 

The  Twin  Room  and  the  Baloatrade, 
And  the  rich  Tapeatry  aurreyed, 
In  the  Cathedral  now  we  meet 
The  Bishop  with  hia  Desk  and  Seat. 

Wrecka  of  the  Medlceyal  Age, 
On  every  aide  our  thonghta  engage ; 
Column,  and  areh,  and  eantled  hill, 
Magnificent  in  ruina  atilL 

Hark,  the  deep  aommona  of  the  Drum ! 
The  Guide  ia  there,  and  there  we  come : 
How  ahift  the  acenes !  A  few  atepa  more, 
We  atand  upon  the  BaU-Raom  floor. 


A  hundred  feet  thia  floor  e: 
Midway  a  Pagnnini  atanda  ^* 
The  Sounding  Board,  and  Di«nBing< 
Oor  torehea  witfti  their  Ught  iUt 


New  wDndMB  eill.    Advanoe,  advnnea ; 
Leare  othera  here  to  weave  the  danee ; 
O'er  Suntag'a  Hill  our  fbotatepa  bend, 
Till  Jaoob'a  Ladder  we  deaoend. 

Where  are  we  now  T    Theee  roooaa  they  tfaB 
The  Senate  Room  and  Congma  Hall ; 
But  paoae  not  long,  for  farther  on 
Liea  the  grand  Hall  of  Waahington. 

Two  hundred,  fifty  feet,  and  more, 
We  glance  our  eye  the  apaoe  before ; 
Like  HeaTen*a  high  vault,  ia  darkneaa  far 
Thia  Hall  eztenda,  without  a  atari 

Juat  in  the  centre  vaat  and  dim. 
Our  voicea  raiae  a  patriot  hymn ; 
For  here,  un wrought  by  mortal  handa, 
The  Father  of  hIa  Countiy  atanda  I 

The  ancient  Pyramida  and  Towera, 
Do  homage  to  hia  god-like  powera ; 
Daokoclea'  Sword,  Achillea*  Shield, 
Like  homige  to  our  Hero  yield. 

Turn  to  the  left,  and  gase  upon 
This  Room  of  Lady  Washington  : 
What  aplendid  folds  and  hangings  here ! 
Thia  Mirror,  and  that  Chandelier ! 

Now  to  the  Diamond  Church  deaeend, 
lyhat  columna^  apring  I  What  aiohea  bend  I 
Ita  glittering  apire,  how  white  and  high, 
b.towera  towards  the  upper  aky ! 

A  noUe  Oalleiy  atretchea  round  ;— 
Hatk,  for  yon  Org^'a  pealing  aound ! 
Look  up,  and  see  an  Eden  fair ; 
Lo  Heaven  and  £arth  aro  meeting  there ! 

'Tie lost!    ThatParadiaeialoat! 
A  ragged  Wildemesa  is  croat ; — 
The  Rising  Moon  reveals  in  light. 
Napoleon  on  the  Alpine  height. 

On  our  right  hand  anpeib  and  high. 
What  wottdroaa  atructore  meets  the  eye  T 
Tis  Babera  Tower !  With  floUnga  aofk. 
Story  on  atory  apringa  aloft ! 

Behind,  all  white  with  hoary  years, 
The  Froaen  Cataract  appears  ; 
In  front,  the  dazsling  Hill  of  Snow ; 
The  Coral  Bank  gleams  forth  below. 

The  Ladies*  Toilet  here  we  view, 
The  Theatre  and  Snow  Bsnk  too'; 
The  new  md  brilliant  Baloatrade, 
The  Termpin  and  sweet  Caacade. 

Oh,  aee  thia  Mammoth  Oyster  Shell ! 
These  Mummies  in  their  stony  cell  I 
Minerva  with  her  spear  and  helm  !— 
Wondaia  m  womlan  here  o'erwhnbn ! 
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CouM  now,  yoQT  .w^aiy  steps  baguils. 
Here  et  Uie  FoonUin  of  Um  Nile ; 
Drink  from  this  para  and  glittering  spring, 
Wliose  walen  sweet  refresbntent  bring. 

Hsnoe  we  rstwn.    Om  wondrous  spol 
Awnits  nor  steps;  foifot  it  not. 
Ob,  Ist  not  noital  msa  profane 
A  gleij  Earth  jnsf  ssek  in  lain ! 

Irreverest  men  I    No  longer  eall 
This,  Jeffeiaon*s  or  Jackson's  Hall ; 
Gase  round  this  Sanctuary  fair; 
Lo,  the  Tailed  Seraphim  are  there  I 


Breaks  throogh  the  gloom  n  grander 
Behold  yon  great  Aiehangers  Wing  * 
Tbalnwfei  Wing!    Yon  see  no 
But  bow  with  him,  and  Goo  adore ! 

Jwtt  20ih,  1849. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


AVDSiss  dellTered  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Hollt-Wood 
Cbmbtivt,  on  Monday  the  25th  June,  1849.  By  Oli- 
TXB  P.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directon.  Rich- 
mond.   Macfarlane  &  Fexgosson,  Printere.    1849. 

No  eihibMon  of  pnUie  taste  of  late  yean  has  been  so 
gratifying  to  the  sensibiUtiee,  as  the  deeoretion  of  the  ba- 
lial  groonds  of  oar  eountiy.  To  linger  around  the  spot 
wphere  we  bare  depoeited  the  remains  of  our  dear)y-loTed, 
to  deek  it  with  the  flowen  of  early  spring,  to  carre  upon 
the  stone  which  sets  it  spart  some  simple  espression  of  our 
aibetionate  remembrance,  eeems  an  office  in  onisott  with 
tlie  best  fMlinge  of  bomanity.  It  has  been  too  long  the 
ensiom  to  bnry  the  dead  within  the  narrow  limits  of  crowd- 
ed griTe-yards,  amid  the  noise  and  glare  of  cities,  where 
the  oMNimittg  relatives  cannot  visift  nndistuibed  the  tomb  of 
the  departed,  and  where  it  often  happens  that  the  sanetnary 
of  one  sleeper  ie  invaded  to  provide  for  the  last  resting- 
pinoe  of  another.  Far  more  seemly  is  it  to  select  eome 
ivral  rstrsat,  ipon  wfaoee  breesy  hill-tope  and  verdant  de- 
cKvitiee  the  mote  but  eignifioant  marbles  may  gleem  out 
from  the  shade  of  primeval  forest-treee,  surrounded  by  the 
roee  and  the  violet,  affecting  evidences  of  filial  or  parental 
love. 

We  know  there  are  those  who  ai^ue  that  when  the  in- 
forming spirit  has  left  its  tenement  of  clay,  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment  what  becomes  of  the  inanimate  mass.  We 
do  not  envy  the  disciples  of  so  cold  and  cheerless  a  phi- 
knopby.  Speculate  upon  the  topic  as  they  may,  there 
eomee  at  length  a  negative  to  the  repulsive  sentiment  from 
the  inward  eonscionsaess  of  each  of  them.  We  /ml  that 
it  is  not  so ;  we  recognise  the  desire  that  we  should  repose, 
after  the  great  ehange -that  awaits  ns,  ''in  some  sheltered 
Book,"  ss  the  Address  before  us  so  beautifully  ezpresaes  it, 
•*  where  the  voices  of  those  we  love,  hastening  from  the 
l>road  aunlight  of  the  world,  may  oft  be  heaid  in  sij|hs  and 
prayers,  and  like  the  nightingale,  sieging  her  sweet  song  in 
darinees,  poor  out  the  pbuntive  notes  of  affection  and  sor- 
row, amidst  this  nonsecrated  shadows  of  the  toi^" 


The  quiet  beauty  of  rural  cemeteries  has  always  appear- 
ed to  us  in  touching  contrast  with  the  rectangular  walks 
and  mournful  cypresees  of  the  city  grave-yards.  There  is 
something,  to  us  we  confess,  inexpressibly  soothing  in  the 
greeu  turf  enamelled  with  blossoms,  the  song  of  birds  in  the 
interlacing  branches  of  the  trees  above  and  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  the  mounds  beneath,  as  the  sun  in  his  set- 
ting shines  lovingly  through  the  crevices  of  foliage.  Around 
OS  is  diffueed  a  "dim  religious  light"  more  subduing  thsn 
any  ever  shed  through  painted  window  on  cathedral  aisle* 
and  we  are  apt  to  think,  after  lingering,  for  a  time,  among 
such  saered  haunts,  that  death  itsslf  wesis  a  less  terrible 
aspect  than  before.  We  would  repreeent  him,  at  anch  an 
hour,  not  as  the  horrific  skeleton  with  the  scythe,  but  rather 
as  he  is  imaged  in  the  ancient  genii,  a  fair  winged  boy,  his 
weeping  eyes  covered  with  his  left  arm,  and  trailing  a  torch 
reversed  in  his  right  hand.  In  Holbein*e  Dance  of  Death, 
of  all  the  modes  in  which  the  Destroyer  is  msde  to  ap- 
proach, there  is  none  perbsps  so  striking  as  that,  where  he 
enters  a  group  of  little  children  sested  around  the  fireside 
of  a  cottage,  and  taking  one  of  them  by  the  hand,  leads  It 
oat  of  the  door.  **  Quiet  and  unresisting,"  says  the  author 
of  Hyperion,  **  goes  the  little  child,  and  in  its  countenanoe 
no  grief,  but  wonder  only ;  while  the  other  children  are 
weeping  and  stretching  forth  their  hands  in  vain  towards 
their  departing  brother.  It  is  a.beautiful  decign,  in  all  save 
the  ekeleton.  An  angel  had  been  better,  with  folded  wings 
and  torch  inverted." 

Such  images  of  death  as  these  sre  in  harmony  with  the 
feelings  inspired  by  rural  burying-grounds.  We  would, 
therefore,  have  our  depositories  of  the  dead  made  attractive 
placea  of  resort  for  the  living,  that  while  they  derive  from 
the  frequent  contemplation  of  the  grave,  affecting  moni- 
tions of  the  shortness  of  life,  they  may  come  to  consider 
the  last  call  as  one  to  a  more  peaceful  state  of  existence. 
We  would  not  attract  them  by  gaudy  parterres  or  the  vul- 
gar pretension  of  monumental  fripperies,  but  by  the  soft- 
ening influences  of  the  place  upon  the  feelings  and  the  heart, 
inducing  to  a  more  sober  walk  among  the  pomps  and  pa- 
geantries of  the  world. 

The  new  Cemetery  of  Holly-Wood  near  Richmond  is  a 
spot  of  rare  beauty,  in  the  gentle  undulations  of  its  hills 
and  the  soft  murmurs  of  its  brooks  and  rustling  foliage.  A 
high  mound  at  the  farthest  extremity  commands  a  view  of 
the  city,  at  \he  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  spires  and 
cupolas  of  its  churches  and  public  buildings  standing  in 
relief  against  the  sky.  At  the  base  of  this  mound  flows 
the  James  over  the  rocks  of  its  obstructed  bed,  singing  a 
perpetual  requiem  to  the  departed  who  rest  upon  its  banks. 
In  this  Cemetery  will  soon  be  deposited  the  forms  of  the 
young  and  the  old — beauty  bursting  into  womanhood,  manly 
strength  just  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  sge 
with  the  silvery  locks  and  the  d^crepid  limbe.  Here  let 
affection  rear  the  simple  tablets  of  fond  remembrance  and 
plant  the  flower  that  ahall  t>-pify  its  unavailing  regrets. 
Let  no  "flattering  false  insculptions"  be  graven  upon  the 
tombs  that  shall  here  be  erected,  to  record  of  some  lost 
brother  "  not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been." 
But  let  all  be  done  "  decently  and  in  order,"  ao  that  to  the 
thousands  who  in  afVer  yeara  shall  thread  the  avenues  and 
paths  of  Holly- Wood,  it  shall  seem  the  resting-place  of  a 
Christian  people,  and  the  dust  that  mouldera  in  its  bosom 
be  regarded  by  them,  in  the  language  of  the  German  poet, 
](lop8tock,  as  '*  seed  sown  by  God  to  be  ripened  for  the 
harvest." 

The  Address  of  Mr.  Bsldwin,  delivered  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Holly- Wood  Cemetery,  was  a  most  eloquent  and 
affecting  effort.  Its  author  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
accomplished  writera  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  and 
would  soon  resch  the  highest  literaiy  distinction^  were  his 
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•todies  devoted  to  that  wiilk  or  life  nther  than  to  the  strife 
and  ezcttoment  of  polities.  We  should  like  to  lay  before 
oor  readers  some  eztraets  which  we  had  marked  oat  for 
quotation  in  the  present  Address,  but  we  have  not  room  for 
dftsm.  The  pamphlet  is  verj  handsomely  printed  by  our 
own  publishers,  Maefarlane  6t  Pergtisson. 


The  Histories  or  Caius  Coinilios  Taoitvs.  With 
Notes  for  Colleges.  By  W,  8.  Tyler,  Profeasorof  Lan- 
fuafes  in  Amherst  College.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
dcCo.  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  8.  Apple- 
ton :  166  Chesnut  street.    1649. 

We  rery  recently  noticed  an  edition  of  the  Oermania 
and  Agrioola  by  Mr.  Tyler»  and  now  we  have  one  of  the 
''Histories  of  Tacitus"  from  the  same  hand.  From  our 
examination  of  the  latter  publication,  we  are  convinced 
that  Mr.  T.  is  improving,  as  an  editor,  not  only  by  experi- 
ence, but  by  great  care  and  evidently  enthusiastic  industry. 

He  is  certainly  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talents,  and  his 
essay  on  the  characteristics  of  Tacitus  would  be  an  oina- 
meat  to  any  of  our  best  reviews.  Appearing  as  it  does  in 
a  school-book,  it  will  of  course  meet  the  eye  of  few  literary 
men  whose  attentiqn  is  not  spceially  turned  to  the  classics, 
but  we  trust  will  inspire  students,  who  use  this  edition, 
with  that  enthusiasm,  tempered  by  sound  judgment  and 
good  taste,  which  marks  the  editor  himself. 

We  should  be  pleased,  however,  to  see  this  admirable, 
although  somewhat  eulogistic  criticism  of  Tacitus,  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  article. 

The  trannlation  of  Ddderlein*s  essay  on  the  diction  of 
Tacitus,  in  which  that  Oerman  commentator  illustrates  bis 
author's  peculiarities  of  language  by  many  examples  from 
the  original,  gives  us  a  clearer  conception  of  those  pecoli- 
arilies,  than  any  thing  which  we  have  before  seen,  and  must 
lead  all  who  read  it  to  a  more  intelligent  and  habitual  ob- 
nervation  of  the  remarkable  expedients,  by  which  Tacitus 
endeavored  to  combine  his  three  favorite  and  not  easily  re- 
conciled objects— excessive  brevity,  rapidity  and  brilliant, 
dignified  impressiveness. 

These  two  essays  swell  the  bulk  of  the  Tolume  a  little, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  are  fully  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Mr.  T.  seems  anxious  to  profit  by  all  criticisms,  and, 
from  the  glance  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  his 
notes,  has  evidently  presented  the  scholastic  public  with 
an  edition  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
explanaiion. 

He  says  that  the  notes  "  have  been  made  somewhat  more 
grammatical,**  and  that  *'  their  value  has  been  increased  by 
more  copious  references  to  the  excellent  grammar  of  Zumpt, 
in  addition  to  that  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard.  It  is  chiefly 
by  way  of  such  references,  that  the  general  principles  of 
grammar  have  been  illustrated.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
concise  statement  of  the  principle  referred  to  has  been 
added." 

Now  we  would  prefer  to  have  this  method  reversed,  and 
the  <*  concise  atatement"  precede  the  reference,  which  may 
be,  and  often  is,  to  a  book,  not  within  reach  of  the  student. 
He  will  certainly  read  the  *'  concise  statement,"  when  un- 
internipted  by  references  and  quotations,  and  may  after- 
wards look  at  a  book  referred  to,  if  it  be  accessible ;  but, 
when  he  encounters  a  long  note  bristling  with  strange  names 
and  symbols,  he  will  often  pass  it  over  in  indolent  disgust. 
References  are  principally  valuable  to  teachers,  who  indeed 
usually  make  notes  valuable  or  worthless  to  their  pupils  by 
their  mode  of  examination. 

This  mistake,  as  we  think  it,  is  however  common  to 
most,  if  not  all  the  commentators,  and  might  be  easily  cor- 
rected in  a  new  edition.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 


this,  as  the  beat  school-edition  of  Taeitos  which  has 
under  our  observation. 


A  First  Book  iir  Grrrk,  Containing  a  fall  riew  of  tbe 
forms  of  Words  with  Vocabularies  and  oopiooa  exerei- 
aes.  On  the  Method  of  eonstant  imitation  and  repeti- 
tion.  By  John  MoClintock,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Laa- 
gaagea,  and  Georfe  R.  Crooks,  A.  Mn  Adjonet  Prefecaor 
of  Languages,  Dickinson  College.  Harper  dc  Brotfaeis, 
Publishers,  82  Cliff  atraet    1648. 


If  the  atndents  it  oor  seliools  do  not  become  good  clas- 
sical acholars,  it  eertainly  will  not  be  for  want  of  books 
prspared  to  afford  them  facilities.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  we  are  "overwhelmed**  with  them ;  we  have  before  as 
a  dMacotna,  from  which  it  reqairss  no  little  consideraiioa 
to  choose  the  best  of  so  many  tempting  vianda. 

The  plan  of  leaching  laagoages,  adopted  in  this  volame, 
seeats  now  to  be  preferred  by  common  consent  to  ererj 
other.  According  to  this  scheme,  we  learn  other  langaa- 
ges,  as  we  do  oar  own,  with  the  additional  advantsge  of 
having  an  intelligent  friend  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language  that  we  are  acquiring  constantly  at  our  elbow, 
talking  and  writing  conreoily  hioMelf,  pointing  oat  all  the 
roles  and  idioma  as  he  proceeds,  selecting  examples  to  il- 
lustrate new  ussges,  and  finally  requiring  ns  to  make  sen- 
tencee,  involving  the  same  principles  and  idiiMsa,  until  they 
are  indelibly  stsmped  on  the  memory.  The  method  in  fine 
is  an  admirable  combination  of  the  practical  and  scientific, 
by  which  teacher  and  pupil  are  both  kept  incessantly  at 
work,  not  however  too  difficult  for  tbe  latter,  who  is  con- 
scious of  easy  progress  at  every  moment.  The  two  goi- 
tlemen  who  have  prepared  this  book  seem  to  nnderstand 
this  system  becoming  so  deservedly  popular,  and  to  have 
carried  out  very  successfully. 

One  excellent  peculiarity  in  their  book,  ia  that  a  know- 
ledge of  quantity  and  accents  is  imparted  from  the  veiy 
first  in  connexion  with  each  lesson.  This  is  applying  the 
same  general  principle  to  pronunciation,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  only  method,  by  which  good  habits  of 
pronunciation  can  be  immediately  acquired  and  bad  oaas 
eflectually  prevented. 

An  application  of  prosodial  rulea  to  poetiy,  after  mispro- 
nunciation has  from  habit  become  incurable*  is  like  attempt- 
ing to  coRvert  a  clown  into  a  gentleman,  fagr  anayijig  \^ 
once  a  week  in  his  Sunday  finery. 

We  approve  very  highly  of  summing  api  aa  is  doae  ia 
this  book,  of  the  rules  which  are  at  .firat  scattered ;  but  we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  written  questions. 

Tike  editors  promise  a  second  book  shortly,  and,  if  thqr 
go  on  as  they  have  commenced,  they  will  be  entitled  to  tbe 
thanks  of  all  classical  teachers  in  the  United  States,  unless 
perhaps  those  who  may  be  rival  publishers. 

Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudixbnts.  By  Isaac 
Taylor,  Author  of  **  The  Natural  History  of  Enthusi- 
asm.** New  York :  Robert  Carter  d&  Brothers,  No.  285 
Broadway.    1849. 

This  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  work.  Indeed 
from  so  philosophic  a  writer  as  Isaac  Taylor,  we  could  not 
expect  one  of  a  different  character.  His  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  attractive  subject  he  had  selected  differs  very  essen- 
tially from  all  the  recent  publications  with  reference  to  the 
order  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  the  article,  written  a  few  years  sgo 
for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  was  at  first  attribated  to 
Macaulay,  but  afterwards  known  to  be  the  production  of  Ste- 
phen, has  been  more  univemlly  read  than  any  other  treatise 
on  Jesuitism.  Mr.  Tsylor*s  book  is  in  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  antitlietieal  senteaoes  sad  highly -colored  pictures 
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oC  tb«  Reviewer.  His  ftjle  ii  the  higbeet  degree  spiritael 
and  meditative,  rich  with  the  eloquence  of  a  loftier  inspira- 
tion and  pure  in  the  exercise  of  a  more  refined  simplicity. 
The  present  volnme  will  be  ooidiaily  welcomed  by  a  large 
eiasa  of  readers,  to  whom  Isaac  Taylor's  books  afford  oon- 
stant  solace  and  delight. 

It  has  fetched  oa  throngh  Messrs.  Nash  dc  Woodbouse. 


Tbs  Philosoprt  of  thi  Biautivul,  bt  Yiotob  Cou- 
siM.    New  York.    Daniel  Bigby— 1849. 

So  many  friroloas  and  immoral  works  hare  been  given 
to  the  American  public  in  the  form  of  translations,  that  we 
are  slow  to  commend  such  works  to  their  fovour.  Two 
striking  exceptions  claim  our  notice,  however,  in  the  pub- 
lications of  Mr.  Bigby  of  New  York.  Cousin  is  chiefly 
known  to  English  readers  by  bis  Philosophy  of  History. 
The  volume  named  above  is  conceived  in  the  same  vein  of 
comprehensive  and  subtle  analysis.  Without  the  elegant 
rhetoric  of  Burke,  it  unfolds  the  subject  more  definitely, 
and  abounds  in  vigor  and  clearness  of  statement  and  feli- 
city of  illuslrstion.  It  is  well  translated  by  Mr.  Daniel  of 
Cbeshunt  College,  and-  very  neatly  printed.  The  sama 
publisher  has  given  us  a  translation  of  "  The  Village  Doc- 
tor," a  most  pathetic,  unexceptionable  and  intereating  little 
story  by  Madame  D*Arbouville. 


luDT  A  Lice  OR  TRB  Nbw  Una.    A  Novel.    New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1849. 

If  we  were  to  sttempt  the  discussion  of  the  problem 
which  this  book  unfolds,  considered  in  the  abstract,  an 
essay  would  be  requisite,  and  on  a  subject  scarcely  appro- 
priate to  our  seculsr  psges.  Its  scope  is  like  that  of  seve- 
ral works  of  fiction  that  recently  have  become  popular, 
such  as  **  Hawkstone,**  "  Father  Clement,"  and  one,  the 
title  of  which  we  forget,  by  Mr.  Brownson.  It  is,  indeed, 
m  new  and  interesting  festore  in  this  class  of  writings  to 
develope  theological,  ethical  and  religions  questions ;  and 
witboat  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  doctrine  enforced 
in  the  present  work,  we  advise  all  interested  in  the  exis- 
taut  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  what  are  called 
kigh  and  low  Church  principles,  to  read  "  Lady  Alice."  In 
a  literaiy  point  of  view  it  is  a  peculiar  work,  inasmuch  as, 
if  wa  ars  not  misinformed,  it  is  an  American  production, 
iifst  published  in  England.  The  author  is  said  to  be  Mr. 
Hontiagton,  a  brother  of  the  artist  of  that  name,  and  the 
virid  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery  and  manners,  with 
whidi  it  is  intsrspersed,  confirm  the  report,  as  Mr.  H. 
passed  many  years  in  Italy.' 


success  was  very  great  is  shewn  in  the  reforms  which  were 
brought  about  by  the  Venetian  stage, — how  gambling  was 
checked,-~how  the  rage  for  pic-aics  was  in  some  degree  mit- 
igated, (by  the  way,  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  a  new  Ooldoni 
to  satirise  our  own  "  Smanie  per  la  ViU^;iaturm,") — how  the 
cavalUr»ervent9  was  brought  into  disrepute.  In  none  of  the 
comedies  here  given  do  we  recognise  the  brilliant  fence  of  wit 
that  distinguishes  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Sheridan, 
nor  can  any  of  them  sustain  a  comparison,  for  Interest  of  dia- 
logue, with  the  plays  of  Moli6re.  It  would  require  indeed 
a  consummate  hand  to  come  up  to  these  masters  of  the  art, 
but  he  who  falls  short  of  them  sinks  into  the  least  tolerable 
of  all  forms  of  mediocrity.  In  trsgedy  or  in  seniimental 
plays  where  the  accessory  of  vene  is  admissible,  positive 
failure  may  be  escaped  by  the  musical  flow  of  the  language 
or  the  finish  of  single  passages,  as  in  tbe  Bianca  Vuconti 
and  Tortega  of  Mr.  Willis,  which,  though  not  successful  sa 
dramatic  compositions,  are  so  studded  with  gems  of  imagi- 
native beauty  as  to  be  worthy  of  long  preservation.  But  in 
prose  comedy,  there  is  wanting  the  help  of  versification, 
and  if  the  dialogue  flags,  the  play  is  very  certain  to  be 
damned.  We  say,  then,  considering  the  entire  lack  of  piquan- 
cy in  frequent  passages  of  these  plays,  that  it  would  seem 
yemarkableto  an  English  reader  that  they  occupied  so  high 
a  rank  in  the  literature  of  their  sge. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  these  comedies  fur- 
nish very  sgreeable  reading,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
ingenuity  of  their  plots  and  the  naturalness  of  their  inci- 
dents.   The  book  is  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


SotTTHBT^s  Common-Placb  Book.  Edited  by  his  Son- 
in-Law,  John  Wood  Warter,  B.  D.  New  York.  Harper 
&  Brothera,  Publishere,  82  Cliff  Street.  1849. 
The  title  of  this  publication  took  us  completely  by  sur- 
prise, as  we  had  never  imsgined  that  Southey  could  have 
kept  any  other  Common- Place  Book  than  **The  Doctor," 
that  queerest  of  all  omnia  gathera,  where  the  whole  tribe 
of  authon,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  HomeridsB  down 
to  Marili  Del  Occidente,  are  jumbled  together  like  the  sta- 
tues of  **  Homer  and  Plataroh  and  Nicodamus"  in  the 
groves  of  Castle  Blarney.  This  posthumous  **  Common- 
Plaoe  Book"  ia  by  no  means  so  entertaining  as  '*  The  Doc- 
tor," but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the 
library,  presenting  a  vast  deal  of  curious  research  into  old 
and  forgotten  authore.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  although  we  confess  that  for  summer  reading 
we  should  much  prefer  to  follow  the  adventures  of  Daniel 
Dove,  or  to  doze  over  the  pages  that  tell  us 


ItalUN  Covbdibs.  Select  Comedies;  Translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Goldoni,  Girend,  and  Note.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  dc  Company.    1849. 

In  this  volume  the  English  reader  is  introduced  to  a  new 
and  most  interesting  range  of  dramatic  literature.  The 
Italian  Comedy  of  the  last  century,  so  effective  in  its  re- 
sults on  society,  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Sismondi  in 
his  Literature  of  Europe,  but  we  sre  not  aware  that  any 
English  version  of  the  plays  even  of  Goldoni,  the  roost  fa- 
mous dramatist  of  his  country,  has  before  appeared.  Tbe 
present  volume,  indeed,  gives  us  but  two  comedies  of  Gol- 
doni, and  these,  by  no  means,  tbe  most  striking  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 

One  who  reads  Italian  comedy  for  the  firat  time  in  these 
pages,  after  making  large  allowance  for  tbe  unavoidable 
defects  of  translation,  will  be  at  some  loss  to  account  for 
the  success,  which  attended  its  representations.  That  this 


'*  How  happily  the  daya 
Of  Thalaba  went  by." 


The  very  excellent  paper  and  fair  typography  of  the  pre- 
aent  work  do  great  credit  to  the  Measrs.  Harper.  It  may  bo 
found  at  the  book  store  of  A.  Morris. 


Kaloolah,  or  Joumeyings  to  tbe  Djebel  Kumri :  An  An- 
tobiography  of  Jonathan  Romer.  Edited  by  W.  8.  Mayo, 
M.  D.  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  156  Broadwi^. 
London :  David  Bogne,  86  Fleet  Street,  1840. 

The  only  fault  we  can  find  with  Kaloolah  is  one  which 
we  venture  to  say  nobody  else  bat  ourselves  will  ever  ex- 
pi-est, — it  is  too  long.  We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  not  hj 
reason  of  any  impatience  or  fatigue  experienced  in  reading 
it — for  it  is  easy  Isbor  to  cut  its  leavea— but  by  estimating 
it,  as  Macaulay  once  suggested  of  a  dull  biography,  b|y 
avordupois ;  there  seems  to  be  too  much  of  lively  and  gxm- 
'  phic  narrative,  too  much  of  ink  and  paper  for  the  purchase- 
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•—  LiT«  T»c*  CwtMMi.  D.D^  LL.  D., 

'T^N^w  york  :  Htiper  &  Bother.. 
^^       the  Miti^  rol«««  o(  th«  •eiiei  of  Dr.  Cluaning** 
Tiu*  "      Work*  aJAultanaoiMly  publisheti  by  the  editor 
'****^|"^  br  »*»•  Harpert  in  *bi»  coantry.    It  oonpriMt 
•*  ^2  q(  ||«]f  a  ceniuiy  in  the  dates  of  tbe  termont 
*h^h  it  coouiMf  Ibe  oondndinf  diaooniM  being  the  laet 
•ver  written  by  tbe  gifted  and  lanented  author.    Apart 
from  tbe  doctrinal  ebaracter  and  noral  teaobiagi  of  Dr. 
ChaBoing*e  Polpit  Etaaya,  there  ia  a  certain  attraction  in 
tbo  style  that  cannot  fail  to  win  the  atteatioa  of  the  reader. 
It  pieaenta  a  happy  mcdiom^  between  the  aevere  and  the 
ornate,  the  atream  of  eloqaent  thoogbt  flowing  on  ever  bril- 
liantly and  forcibly.     As  apecioiena  of  rhetorical  beaaty, 
the  oeroiooa  of  the  present  volume  are  by  no  means  the  best 
thai  might  havabeen  aelected,  but  the  design  of  the  com* 
pilation  aeeme  to  hare  been  rather  an  illustration  of  hia 
ministry  under  different  aspects  than  a  monumsnt  of  his 
Uteraiy  merit. 

TBB  ADTtRTUBBS  OF  CaPTAIN  BoNHBTILUt,  U.  8.  A., 

in  tbs  Rooky  Mountains  snd  the  Far  West.  By  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Author's  RsTised  Edition.  New  York  : 
O.  P.  Putnam,  \i&  Broadway  and  142  BUraod,  London. 
1840. 

Thoee  who  are  familiar  with  Wsshington  Irriag'sgnphio 
delineatioos  of  scenery  and  incident  (and  what  educated 
American  is  net  f)  will  readily  believe  that  the  present 
work  is  a  delightful  one.  It  fbnns  ths  tenth  Tclnme  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  "  Oonnplete  Worfce**  which  is  now  near- 
ly finished.  The  sale  of  tbeee  charming  books,  we  team, 
has  been  beyond  the  eipeetation  of  tbe  puUiaher,  eo  that 
thcee  who  wonld  eecore  the  beet  and  only  complete  edition 
of  Irving,  ahoold  not  delay  ponehnsing  any  longer.  It  may 
soon  be  difficult  to  pmenre  the  voloffles. 

This  book  may  bc  obtained  of  A.  Morris. 

IifiUOUBAL  AddbBss,  delivered  before  the  Board  of  True- 
tecs  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Jaouaiy  10th,  1649. 
By  L.  W.  Grbbic,  D.  D.,  President  Printed  by  John- 
ston and  Stockton— Market  Street— Pittoburgb.    1849. 

We  rejoice  to  ace  the  efforta  that  the  friends  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College  are  now  making  to  revivify  that  vene- 
rable institution  of  learning,  for  many  years  paat  in  a  de- 
clining state.  Tbe  new  President,  Dr.  Oreen,  will  dosbt- 
lees  effect  much  ia  thie  good  work.  He  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  piofoond  aobolar  and  accurate  thinker,  and 
the  Address  before  us  furnishes  abundant  and  gratifying 
evidence  that  he  is  no  unworthy  sacceasor  of  thoee  gresi 
names  in  the  annals  of  Virginia,  which  are  associated  with 
the  earliest  and  best  instructions  of  these  halls  of  science. 

In  tbe  exordium  of  this  Address,  Dr.  Green  alludes  in 
elective  langusge  to  the  foundation  of  the  college  and  pays 
a  passing  tribute  to  the  menoory  of  that  great  roan,  whose 
name  stands  first,  conjoined  with  one  scarcely  less  illustri- 
ous, in  the  title  which  it  beais.  Accustomed  to  regaid  John 


JUi-*  A*»<»rr  z**^*"*  h«iiic  »•  days  of 
^^^  9o  ob&erf  that  Dr.  Otaen  falls  lAto  the 
^^^^  wkiA  suppcnss  him  to  hsve  ettbniked  with 
hr  America  and  lo  have  been  atop^  in  the 
an  Order  in  Council, — thus  repreeentinghim  as  randy  to 
sbandon  the  great  principle  of  civji  freedom  (n  which  bo 
afterwards  laid  down  his  life.  The  fact  has  been  establiah- 
sd  by  Miss  Aikin  snd  fortified  by  Mr.  Rives  that  such  coold 
not  have  bean  the  caae,— that  the  order  in  council  to 
the  veaaela  waa  revoked  almoat  as  soon  as  it 
that  if  they  had  really  embarked  for  the  purpose  of 
to  America  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
their  design— and  that  the  order  itoelf  was  dated  43  days 
before  the  final  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the 
matter  of  the  ahip-money.  To  believe  the  atory  of  the  em- 
tAfkation,  therefore,  would  be  to  impute  to  Hampden  aa 
ungraceful  retreat  from  a  controversy  which  was  still  pend- 
ing and  undetermined — '*  a  hypothesis,"  says  Mr.  Rives, 
**  to  which  the  whole  tanor  of  bis  life  and  character  stands 
in  contradiction.*** 

The  style  of  Dr.  Oreen,  as  exhibited  in  this  Address, 
though  condensed,  is  neither  simple  nor  pleasing.  We  are 
reluctant,  however,  to  l>aae  an  opinion  upon  a  pamphlet 
which  the  author  has  had  the  bad  tasta  to  place  for  publica- 
tion in  the  bauds  of  a  printer  m  another  atete,  for  we  know 
not  what  allowances  to  make  for  blunders  of  the  press.  We 
have  marked  no  lees  than  twenty-three  awkward  typographi- 
cal errors,  which  are  apparent  to  every  reader— how  aany 
miatakes  may  be  latant,  it  is  impossible  to  ssy.  Certaialy 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  following  passage  ia 
alhmioa  lo  Patrick  Henry : 

**  Tutored  in  such  a  school,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
earliest  efforts  of  his  genius  were  directed  against  that  cleri- 
cal denomination  he  had  witnessed  only  to  abhor;  and 
when  in  after  years,  he  spoke  amidst  cries  of  *  Treason  ! 
Treason  !*  those  words  of  fire,  which  caused  the  ears  of  thoas 
who  heard  to  tingle,  till  all  men  woke  up,  at  once,  as  from 
a  trance,  and  catching  up  the  sound,  sent  it  onward,  and 
onward  still,  in  louder  and  yet  louder  peals  of  reveiberating 
thunder.** 


IS  an  eneref  tbe  types,  if  for  ■»< 
disA  to  teach  Yiigiaia  psafsssois  bowridienhMSs  it  isto  em- 
ploy Peaasylvaaie  workmea  todo  what  saabeeoafaehbettsr 
dons  si  hooM;  aa  all  will  aekaowledgs  who  will  cooipaie  ths 
btfid,  clear  typography  of  Bfr.  Rives'  Discoune,  priated  by  - 
Shepherd  dt  Colin  of  this  city,  with  the  deferawd  pagw  ef 
this  Pitlsbaigh  pamphlet. 

*  See  **  Discourse  on  the  Character  and  Services  of  John 
Hsmpden,  ftc.    By  W.  C.  Rives,  Esq.** 


Air  Apoloot.— Ws  have  rsreatly  discovered  with  un- 
feigned regret  that  a  poem  pabliahed  as  original  in  the 
March  number  of  this  msgasine  for  the  preaent  year,  enti 
tied  **  Song,  Translated  from  Jacobi,**  is  a  plagiarism  from  an 
Engliah  author.  The  person  from  whom  we  received  it, 
moat  shamelessly  stated  it  to  be  his  own,  and  as  our  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  wss  onwsvering,  we  were  induced  to 
publish  it  As  his  design  wss  rather  to  win  the  credit  of 
so  beautiful  a  trmnslstion,  than  to  play  off  a  trick  upon  our- 
selves, we  forbear  to  give  hia  name.  Comment  is  quite 
unnecessary  upon  so  discreditable  a  performance,but  we  may 
say,  in  genen],with  leference  to  borrowed  articles  that  ait 
impoaed  upon  Editors  aa  original,  that  the  practice  of  soeh 
tricks  argues  a  anMll  mind,  ind  has  alwaya  receired  the  le- 
probation  of  gentlemen.  We  are  aeoure  from  such  imposi- 
tions, in  all  doubtful  eases,  by  requiring  a  responsible  aaoe 
with  the  article. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER.— CO FJBJ?. 


III. 


r.    ■ 


LfTTELL'8    LIVING    AGE. 

PROSPECTUS. 


Tbis  work  is  conducted  in  tbe  spirit  of  LittelPs 
Mnsenm  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)' 
but  as  it  is  twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often, 
"wre  not  only  give  spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by 
many  things  which  were  excluded  by  a  month*s 
delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our  scope  and 
gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase'the  solid  and  substantial 
part  of  our  literary,  histoiical,  and  political  bar- 
vest,  as  fully  to  satisfy  the  wants  6i  the  Ameri- 
can reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Ed- 
inbuTghy  Q^uarterly^  and'  other  Reviews;  and 
JBIiukioood^s  noble  criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen 
political  Commentaries,  highly  wrought  Tales, 


so  that  much  more  than  ever  it  now  becomes 
every  intelligent  Americairto  he  informed  of  the 
condition  and  changesof  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection 
with  ourselves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to 
be  hastening  through  a  rapid  process  of  change, 
to  some  new  state  of  things,  which  the  merely 
political  proph^  cannot  compute  or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colo- 
nization, (which  is  extending  over  the  whole 
world,)  and  Voyages  and  Travels,  will  be  favor- 
ite matter  for  our  selection:  and,  in  general,  we 
shall  systematically  and  very  fully  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  ^reat  department  of  Foreign 
afiaira*  without  entirely  neglecting  oar  own. 

While  w«  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  de- 


Scenery;  and  the  contributions  to  Literatur^ 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious 
Spectator^  the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious 
Atkenaum,  the  busy  and  industrious  Literary  Ga- 
utttc,  the  sensible  and  comprehensive  Britannia^ 
the  sober  and  respectable  Christian  Observer; 
these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military  and  Naval 
reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 


and  vivid  descrptions  of  rural  and  mountaii^^JU^ble  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  in- 


formed  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  movement — 
to  S|atesmeiiv  Divines,'  Lawyers,  and  Physi- 
cians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of  leisure — 
it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children*  We 
believe  that  we  can  thus  do  seme  good  in  our  day 
and  generation;  and  hope  to  make  the  work  in- 
dispensable in  every  well-informed  family.    We 


the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University ^  New  jsay  indisffensable,,  because  in  this  day  of  cheap 
Monthiy^  Eraser's,  TaiVs,  Ainsworth^Sj  ilood^St  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against  the 


and  Sporting  Magazines,  and  of  Chambers*  ad- 
mirable Journal,  We  do  not  consider  it  beneath 
our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom  from 
Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough, 
make  use  of  the  thunder  of  7^  Times.  We 
shall  increase  our  variety  by  impp.rtations  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  new  growth 
of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia  and 
AlHca,  intd  our  q^ghborfaood ;  and  will  greatly 
mttlfiprty  otir  eonnecttoss,  as  Merchants,  Ttsefoi- 
lers,  and  PoHtieians,  with  all  parts  of  the  world; 


influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  mor- 
alS)  in  any  other  wav  than  by  furnishing  a  sulfi- 
cient  supply  of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental 
and  moral  appetite  finest  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  **  unnnounng  ike  wheat  from 
the  chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imag- 
ination, and  by  aJarjce  collection  of  Biography, 
Voyages  and  Travels*  History,  and  more  solid 
matter,  we  may  produce  a  work  which  shall  be 
popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  aspire  to 
raise  the  standard  of  public  taste.    May,  1844. 


TERMS. 


Any  nmmier  may  be  had  for  12i  cents;  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers 
to  complete  any  broken  volumes  they  may  have, 
and  thus  greatiy  enhance  their  value* 


The  Living  Ao«  is  published  every  Saturday, 
by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  Boston ;  Price  12i  cents 
a  nn'mher,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  Re- 
mittances for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  recei- 
ved and  piomptly  attended  to. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  sup- 
plied as  follows : — 

Four  copies  for        -         - '      $20  00 
Nme     "        "  -  40  00 

Twelve "      "  -  -  50  00 

ComvUie  sets,  in  mneteea  volumes,  to  the  end 
of  184o,  handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat 
boxes,  are  for  sale  at  $S  avohmie. 

Any  vciume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dol- 
lars, boand,  or  a  aoUar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

The, following, Letters  on  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work  have  been  received; 

DcAR  Sib, — ^liiave  read  tiie  prospectus  of  year  proposed  periodical,  ^^The  Living  Age,"  with 
great  pleasore ;  and  entirely  approve  the  plan.  If  it  can  only  obtain  the  public  patronage,  long 
enongn,  and  lar^  enough,  and  securely  enough,  to  attain  its  true  ends,  it  will  contnbnte  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  give  a  healthy  tone,  not  only  to  our  literature,  but  to  public  opinion.  It  will  enable 
us  to  possess,  in  a  moderate  compass,  a  select  library  of  tbe  best  productions  of  die  age*  It  will 
do  more :  it  will  redeem  our  periodical  hteratnre  from  tbe  reproach  of  being  devoted  to  light  and 


.  Monthly  varts. — ^For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that 
form,  the  Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts, 
containing  four  or  five  weekly  numbers.  In  this 
shape  it  shows  to  great  advantage  in  comparison 
witn  other  works,  containing  tn  each  part  double 
the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies.  But  we 
recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life«  The  eonimes  are  published  quar* 
terly,>each  volume  containing  as  much  matter  as 
a  quarterly  review  gives  in  eighteen  months. 
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superficial  readiog,  to  transitory  speculations,  to  sickly  and  ephemeral  sentimentalities,  and  false 
and  extravagant  sketches  of  life  and  character. 

I  wish  it  every  success ;  and  my  only  fear  is,  that  it  may  not  meet  as  full  success  with  the  pub- 
lic as  it  deserves.     I  shall  be  glad  to  be  a  subscriber.     I  am,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  yon  re, 

JOSEPH  STORY. 

Cambridge,  AprU  24, 1844. 

Dear  Sir, — I  approve  very  much  of  the  plan  of  jrour  work,  to  be  published  weekly,  under  the 
title  of  the  ♦'  Living  Age  :"  and  if  it  be  conducted  with  the  intelligence,  spirit  and  taste  that  the 
prospectus  indicates,  (of  which  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt,)  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  popular  periodicals  of  the  day. 

I  wish  it  abundant  success,  and  that  my  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  subscribers.  Yours,  very 
respectfully,  JAMES  KENT. 

New  York,  7th  May,  1844. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  selection  from  the  highest  foreign  journals,  if  conducted  with  discrimina- 
tion and  taste,  might  have  a  very  favorable  iulluence  on  our  reading  community,  deluged  as  it  is, 
with  periodical  and  other  publications,  which  have  little  to  recommend  them  but  their  cheapneas. 
I  have  looked  occasionally  into  the  Magazine  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Littell,  and  I  have  little 
doubt,  from  the  capacity  he  showed  in  tbat  selection,  that  he  would  compile  a  magazine,  from  the 
sources  indicated  in  his  prospectus,  that  would,  furnish  a  healthy  and  most  agreeable  banquet  to 
the  reader.  Believe  me,  Dear  Sir,  yoir  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

Boston,  May,  1844. 

From  the  specimens  that  the  public  has  seen,  it  cannof  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Littell  is  able  to 
make,  from  the  mass  of  contemporary  literature,  instructive  and  interesting  selections.  I  wish 
you  success,  with  all  my  heart.  Yours,  very  truly, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  never  seen  any  similar  publication  of  equal  merit;  and  I  heartily  wish  for 
it  that  wide  success  it  deserves,  as  a  most  agreeable  and  useful  selection  from  that  vast  mass  of 
the  current  periodical  literature  of  our  time,  which  has  grown  to  such  importance  that  none  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence,  and  few  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  what  it  is  constantly  sending 
forth  to  the  world.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  consider  me  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Living  Age 
from  the  beginning.  V'ery  truly  yours, 

Boston,  5th  August,  1844.  GEO.  TICKNOR. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  upon  the  success  of  the  Living 

Age,  which  has  been  well  deserved  by  the  ^reat  cleverness  shown  in  its  management.     It  has  been 

a  welcome  visiter  to  my  family,  always  giving  us  a  variety  of  instructive  and  pleasant  reading. 

Indeed,  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  it,  is  that  it  gives  too  much  weekly — a  fault  which  those 

,of  more  leisure  than  myself,  will  not  be  likely  to  find.  Yours,  very  truly,   • 

Philadelphia,  October  ^th,  1844.  GEO.  W.  BETHUNE. 

Washington,  27th  DECEMSEa,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  this  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehen- 
sion includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in  the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age. 

J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
To  insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  all  orders  should  be  addressed  to  ^ 

E.  LITTELL  &  CO.,  Bostow. 


^i^THICH    IS    THE    BEST? 

The  Salem  Gazette  says — *^  Richardson's  is  the  most  valuable  Dictionary  of  the  Engliah  Lan- 
guage, both  for  definitions  and  derivations,'* 

Again  :  The  Oneida  Whig  is  of  the  opiuion,  that  "Richardson's  is  the  most  complete  Diction- 
ary  that  any  language  can  boast." 

^his  Dictionary  is  styled  by  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  *^  A  perfect  mine  of  the  English 
Language." 

The  Chronicle  and  Democrat  informs  its  readers,  that  nearly  every  publication  in  England  and 
America  has  spoken  of  Richardson's  Dictionary  in  the  most  exalted  terms. 

We  think  the  question  is  answered,  so  call  on  the  agents,  J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  121 
Main  Street,  Richmond*  and  get  a  copy  of  Charles  Richardson's  new  Dictionary  of  the  £ngliih 
Language — 1  or  2  vols.  4to.,  containing  2222  printed  pages,  in  first  rate  binding. 

Orders  for  Books,  Stationery  or  Music,  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  W.  ILINDOLPH  &  CO. 

Books  Bound,  or  Blank  Books  Manufactured  to  order. 
June,  1849 
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Fremonf  8  First  and  Second  Expeditions.* 

The  first  exploring  expedition  made  by  Lien- 
tenant  (as  he  then  was)  Fremont,  commenced 
Jane  10th,  1842,  and  ended  towards  the  close  of 
September  following,  having  thus  occupied  some- 
what less  than  four  months.  Fremont  was  ac- 
companied by  a  party  of  twenty-one  men,  most- 
ly Creole  or  Canadian  voyagtwrs^  men  accustom- 
ed to  danger,  and  enured  to  fatigue  and  privation. 
Mr.  Preuss,  a  German,  went  out  as  topographi- 
cal assistant,  a  man  named  Maxwell  as  hunter, 
and  the  famous  Kit  Carson  as  guide.  The  par- 
ty started  from  a  point  near  where  the  Kansas 
empties  into  the  Missouri,  in  latitude  99^,  about 
400  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

^*  Daring  our  journey  it  waa  the  customary 
practice  to  encamp  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset, 
when  the  carts  were  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  barricade  around  a  circle  some  eighty  yards 
In  diameter.  The  tents  were  pitched,  and  the 
horses  hobbled,  and  turned  loose  to  graze ;  and 
bat  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  cooks  of 
the  messes,  of  which  there  were  four,  were  busi- 
\y  engaged  in  preparing  the  evening  meal.  At 
nightfall  the  horses,  mules  and  oxen  were  driven 
in,  and  picketed— that  is  secured  by  a  halter,  of 
which  one  end  was  tied  to  a  small  steel-shod 
picket,  and  driven  into  the  ground ;  the  halter 
being  twenty  or  thirty  feet  lone,  which  enabled 
them  to  obtain  a  little  food  during  the  night. 
When  we  had  reached  a  part  of  the  country, 
where  such  a  precaution  became  necessary,  the 
carts  being  regularly  arranged  for  defending  tiie 
camp,  guard  was  mounted  at  eight  o'clock,  con- 
sisting of  three  men,  who  were  relieved  every 
two  hours ;  the  morning  watch  being  horse-guard 
for  the  day.  At  day-break  the  camp  was  roused, 
the  animab  turned  loose  to  graze,  and  breakfast 
generally  over  between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
when  we  resumed  our  march,  making  regularly 
a  halt  at  noon  for  one  or  two  hours." 

There  would  seem  to  be  not  a  little  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  romance  and  poetry  in  an  ex- 
pedition of  this  kind.  Leaving  the  dust  and  tur- 
moil of  the  busy  world  far  behind  them,  these 
voyagevra  setting  their  faces  westward,  embark 
into  a  vast  expanse  lying  beyond  the  pale  of  civi- 
lization and  of  law.  All  that  is  commonplace  b 
left  in  the  rear ; — ^before  them  all  is  comparative- 
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ly  a  terra  incognik^  novel,  wild,  magnificent. 
How  many  studies  for  the  pencil  must  not  the 
evening  bivouac  exhibit,  or  the  rousing  of  the 
camp  at  dawn  of  day,  or  the  line  of  march — how 
much  that  is  grotesque,  picturesque,  arabesque  ? 
The  march  would  be  subject  to  hazards  enough 
to  give  it  the  dignity  of  danger,  yet  not  so  haz- 
ardous as  to  render  it  gloomy.  Liberated  from 
the  obligations  of  law  and  of  opinion,  neverthe- 
less the  principle  of  order  and  subordination 
would  be  secured  among  them  by  a  sense  of  mu- 
tual dependence.  The  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try passed  over  and  its  productions,  the  elk, 
the  antelope  and  the  buffalo,  and  the  various  in- 
cidents of  the  journey,  would  serve  to  break 
agreeably  the  usual  monotony,  while  life  in  the 
open,  salubrious  air,  with  continual  exercise, 
would  lend  its  exhilarating  influence  and  ban- 
ish ennui.  Such  is  the  picture  which  the  imagi- 
nation would  body  forth  in  starting  upon  such  a 
journey.  But  for  the  first  thousand  miles,  at 
least,  the  picture  far  exceeds  the  reality.  The 
prairies,  indeed,  after  first  estering  upon  them, 
on  the  margin  of  **tbe  plains,"  present  vast, 
boundless  scenes  of  Eden-like  verdure  and  un- 
rivalled beauty.  And  indeed  saeh  magnificent 
prospects  occasionally  re-appear  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  march  across  ^*  the  plains,"  when  a 
sea  of  vegetation  and  flowers  they  spread  out  in 
one  vast  level,  or  are  seen  swelling  into  superb 
ridges  or  sloping  away  in  shadowy  declivities. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  in  spite  of  all  its  rich 
and  poetic  effect,  when  first  the  delightful  pano- 
rama is  unfolded  to  the  view,  that  in  a  few  days 
the  traveler's  stock  of  admiration  becomes  sen- 
sibly impaired,  and  ere  long  perhaps  quite  ex- 
hausted. The  prairies,  like  the  females  of  the 
South  Sea  islands,  are  not  more,  but  the  less 
charming  for  being  naked.  There  is  an  intimate 
connexion  between  beauty  and  ntili^,  and  the 
prairies  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun, 
or  to  the  unbroken  sweep  of  the  wintry  wind, 
are  found  not  to  wear  so  well  as  the  forest-crown- 
ed scenes. 

The  animation  of  the  party  is  greatly  height- 
ened when  they  encounter  the  buffalo,  roaming 
in  dark  masses  over  the  plains.  **  Indians  and 
buffalo."  says  Fremont,  **  make  the  poetry  and 
life  of  the  prairie."  As  the  surge  of  emigration 
sweeps  on  westwaid,  the  Indians  and  the  buffa- 
lo will  be  gradually  exterminated,  and  at  length 
the  prairies  will  be  divested  of  their  poetry  and 
life.    Fremont  gives  the  following  picture  of  a 
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boffalo  huDt,  in  which  he  eogaged  on  the  Ut  of 
July: 

*'  They  were  now  somewhat  less  than  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  we  rode  easily  along  until  with- 
in  about  three  hundred  yards,  when  a  sudden 
agitation  and  wavering  in  the  band  and  a  wallop- 
ing to  and  fro  of  some  which  were  scattered  along 
the  skirts,  gave  us  the  intimatioo  that  we  were 
discovered.  We  started  together  at  a  hand-gal- 
lop, riding  steadily  abreast  of  each  other,  and 
here  the  interest  of  the  chase  became  so  engross- 
ingly  intense,  that  we  were  sensible  to  nothing 
else.  We  were  now  closing  upon  them  rapidly, 
and  the  front  of  the  mass  was  already  in  rapid 
motion  for  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
movement  had  communicated  itself  to  the  whole 
crowd.  A  crowd  of  bulls,  as  usual,  brousht  np 
the  rear,  and  every  now  and  then  some  of  them 
faced  about  and  then  dashed  on  after  the  band 
a  short  distance  and  turned  and  looked  again,  as 
if  more  than  half  inclined  to  turn  and  fight.  In 
a  few  moments,  however,  during  which  we  had 
been  quickening  our  pace,  the  rout  was  univer- 
sal, and  we  were  going  over  the  ground  like  a 
hurricane.  When  at  about  thirty  yards,  we  gave 
the  usual  shout  (the  hunter's  pcu  de  charge)  and 
broke  into  the  herd.  We  entered  on  the  side, 
the  mass  giving  way  in  every  direction  in  their 
heedless  course.  Many  of  the  bulls  less  active 
and  less  fleet  than  the  cows,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  ground,  and  occupied  solely  with  the  hun- 
ter were  precipitated  to  the  earth  with  great  force 
rolling  over  and  over,  with  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  and  hardly  distiDguishable  in  the  dust. 
We  separated  on  entering,  each  singling  out  his 
game. 

*«  My  horse  was  a  trained  hunter,  famous  in  the 
Westf  under  the  name  of  Proveau,  and  with  his 
eyes  flashing,  and  the  foam  flying  from  his  mouth, 
sprang  on  after  the  cow  like  a  tiger.  In  a  few 
moments  he  brought  me  alongside  of  her,  and 
rising  in  the  stirrups,  I  fired  at  the  distance  of  a 
yard,  the  ball  entering  at  the  termination  of  the 
long  hair,  and  passing  near  the  heart." 

Upon  another  occasion  a  vast  herd  of  buffalo 
was  seen  debouching  in  dark  columns  from  the 
hills,  towards  the  river,  until  Fremont  and  his 
party  were  entirely  surrounded  by  their  incalcu- 
lable numbers,  stretching  for  miles  in  front  and 
in  rear,  and  leaving  around  the  travellers  an  open 
space  of  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 

Upon  reaching  the  head  of  the  Platte  river, 
Fr6mont  with  a  small  party,  including  three  In- 
dians, proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  South 
Fork,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  went  up  the 
borders  of  the  North  Fork.  On  this  route  Fre- 
mont witnessed  an  instance  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  buflfalo  committed  by  the  In- 
dians : 

**  The  buffalo  started  for  the  hills,  but  were  in- 
tercepted and  driven  back  toward  the  river,  bro- 
ken and  running  in  every  direction.  The  clouds 
of  dust  soon  covered  the  whole  scene  preventing 
us  from  haviog  any  but  an  occasional  view.  It 
had  a  very  singular  appearance  to  us  at  a  dis- 
tance, especially  when  looking  with  the  glass. 


We  were  too  far  off"  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
guns  or  any  sound ;  and  at  every  instant  through 
the  clouds  of  dust,  which  the  sun  made  luminoua. 
we  could  see  for  a  moment  two  or  three  buffalo 
dashing  along,  and  close  behind  them  an  Indiaii 
with  his  long  spear,  or  other  weapon,  and  in- 
stantly again  they  disappeared.  The  appAraBt 
silence  and  the  diml^  seen  figures  flitting  by  with 
such  rapidity  gave  it  a  kind  of  dreamy  effect, 
and  seemed  more  like  a  picture  than  a  scene  of 
real  life.  It  had  been  a  large  herd  when  the 
ceme  commenced — probably  three  or  four  favD* 
dred  in  number;  but  though  I  watched  tbem 
closely  I  did  not  see  one  emerge  from  the  fatal 
cloud  where  the  work  of  destruction  was  going 
on." 

On  the  9th  of  July  Fremont  caught  the  firat 
glimpse  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  diatuice 
of  about  sixty  miles.  It  was  the  snow-covered 
"  Long's  Peak."  On  the  following  day  he  readi- 
ed St.  Vrain's  fort,  situated  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Platte  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountauiis, 
and  about  seventeen  miles  from  Long's  Peak. 
From  this  post  the  party  turning  towards  the 
North,  bent  their  course  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Laramie,  distant  about  125  miles.  Near  the  bor- 
ders of  Horse  Creek  was  found  a  geological  for- 
mation which  the  winds  and  rains  easily  mould 
into  a  variety  of  forms.  The  white  herbless  rock 
resembles  masonry,  and  at  one  place  it  forma  a 
half- moon  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  diame- 
ter with  enormous  bastions  at  either  end.  Along 
the  line  of  parapets  rise  lofty  domes  and  minai- 
rets,  giving  it  every  appearance  of  an  old  forti- 
fied town.  On  the  banks  of  White  river 
similar  curiosities  of  a  stUl  more  eztrao 
character. 

Fort  Laramie,  a  post  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  stands  on  the  Laramie,  (near  where 
it  empties  into  the  Platte,)  on  high  ground,  and 
its  lofty,  quadrangular,  day-built,  white-waahed 
walls  and  bastions  give  it  rather  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. **  A  cluster  of  lodges,  which  the  lan- 
guage told  us  belonged  to  Sioux  Indians,  was 
pitched  under  the  walls,  and  with  the  fine  back 
gO>und  of  the  Black  hills  and  the  prominent 
peak  of  Laramie  mountain  strongly  drawn  in 
the  clear  light  of  the  western  sky,  where  the  ann 
had  already  set,  the  whole  formed  at  the  moment 
a  strikingly  beautiful  picture.*'  This  post  waa 
established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  trade 
with  the  Indians,  they  exchanging  buffalo  robea 
for  the  usual  articles  used  by  the  savages  inclu- 
ding tobacco  and  ardent  spirits.  The  American 
Fur  Company  indeed  was  averse  to  the  intro- 
duction of  liquors  among  the  savage  tribes,  **  but 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the  country 
is  supplied  with  alcohol,  when  a  keg  of  it  will 
purchase  from  an  Indian  every  thing  he  posseaa- 
es,  his  furs,  his  lodge,  his  horses,  and  even  bis 
wife  and  children,  and  when  any  vagabond  who 
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has  money  enough  to  purchase  a  mule,  can  go 
into  a  village  and  trade  against  them  successfully, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Fur  Company  to  dbcon- 
ttnne  its  use.'*  The  Company  as  a  regular  trader 
is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  Indians ; 
but  the  vagabond  casual  dealer,  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  his  victims,  is  only  intent  on  wringing 
from  them  his  immediate  gains. 

Lieut.  Fremont  attended  a  dog-feast,  where 
'*  the  women  and  children  were  sitting  outside 
the  lodge,  and  we  took  our  seals  on  buffalo  robes 
spread  around.    The  dog  was  in  a  large  pot  over 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge  and  immedi- 
ately on  our  arrival  was  dished  up  in  large  wood- 
en bowls,  one  of  which  was  handed  to  each. 
The  flesh  appeared  very  glutinous  with  some- 
thing of  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  mutton. 
Feeling  something  move  behind  me,  I  looked 
round  and  found  that  I  had  taken  my  seat  among 
^HUBT  of  fat  ymmg  jmypiu.    Had  I  been  nice 
in  such  matters,  the  prejudices  of  civilization 
might  have  interfered  with  my  tranquillity ;  but 
fortunately  I  am  not  of  delicate  nerves,  and  con- 
tinued quietly  to  eiyoy  my  platter."    Lieut.  Fre- 
mont foond  Fort  Laramie  a  very  suitable  place 
for  a  military  post  to  keep  the  neighboring  In- 
dians in  check,  and  to  protect  the  immigrants  on 
their  route  to  Oregon.    Accordingly  some  com* 
panics  of  United  States  troops  have  been  lately 
ordered  to  establish  themselves  at  that  command- 
ing point.     From  this  fort  Lieut  Fremont  pro- 
ceeded up  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte,  by  the 
Red  Buttes,  a  famous  landmark,  and  the  Hot 
Spring  Gate.    Here  the  mountain  sheep  was 
found  in  great  numbers  and  two  or  three  of  them 
were  killed.    This  animal  is  provided  by  nature 
with  horns  which  are  sometimes  not  less  than 
three  feet  long  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base.    These  horns  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  animal  iu  pitching  down  precipices  when 
chased  by  wolves.    This  animal,  indifferently 
styled  the  mountain  sheep  or  goat,  would  seem 
rather  to  resemble  the  latter,  being  not  woolly, 
but  coated  with  a  hair  like  that  of  the  deer. 
July  31,  the  party  reached  the  vaUey  of  the 
Sweet  water,  and  on  the  following  day  they  en- 
camped at  Rock  Independence,  another  con- 
spicuous landmark,  being  of  granite,  650  yards 
long  and  forty  high,  upon  the  base  of  which  are 
inscribed  mamy  names  of  travellers,  &c.    Au- 
gust 8tb,  they  reached  the  Sooth  Pass.    **  Ap- 
proaching it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Wa- 
ter, a  sandy  plain  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
long,  conducts  by  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent 
to  the  summit  about  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  traveller  without  being  reminded 
of  any  change  by  toilsome  ascents,  suddenly  finds 
himself  on  the  waters  which  flow  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.    By  the  route  we  had  travelled,  the  dis- 


tance from  Fort  Laramie  is  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas."  Proceeding  on  his  march 
Fremont  found  himself  in  an  Alpine  region  of  the 
Wind  river  mountains,  where  the  water  froze  in 
midsummer.  The  magnificent  effect  of  this  bold 
scenery  was  enhanced  by  its  sudden  contrast  with 
the  previous  prairie  journey  of  a  thousand  miles. 

Fremont  thus  depicts  a  sun-rise  in  this  moun- 
tain region :  **  The  sun  has  just  shot  above  the 
wall,  and  makes  a  magical  change.  The  whole 
valley  is  glowing  and  boght,  and  all  the  moun- 
tain peaks  are  gleaming  like  silver.  Though 
these  snow  mountains  are  not  the  Alps  they  have 
their  own  character  of  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence,  and  will  doubtless  find  pens  and  pencils 
to  do  them  justice."  Doubtless  some  adventu- 
rous artist,  possessing  the  enthusiasm  of  Catlin, 
would  find  iu  this  region  some  of  the  finest  sub- 
jects in  the  world,  where  suddenly  bursting  upon 
the  eiplorer*s  eye  were  seen  a  vast  succession  of 
snow-crowned  mountains,  pile  upon  pile,  Pelion 
upon  Ossa,  ail  glowing  in  the  pearly  light  of  a 
splendid  summer  day,  while  here  and  there,  be- 
tween frowning  ridges,  lay  crystal  green  lakes 
and  valleys  carpeted  in  richest  verdure,  with  cat- 
aracts pouring  from  rock  to  rock. 

Continuing  to  ascend  the  mountains,  the  party 
admired  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  rocky  sum- 
mits towering  above,  and  in  striking  contrast, 
scenes  of  exquisite  verdure,  numerous  lakes* 
roaring  water-falls,  and  brilliant  Alpine  flowers. 
Here  at  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  noticed  a  squirrel-like 
animal,  a  sparrow-like  bird,  and  flocks  of  the 
mountain-goat  clambering  over  the  rocks  like 
Alpine  cAomots.  Fatigue,  hunger  and  the  rarity 
of  the  elevated  air  now  affected  Lieut.  F.  and 
some  of  his  men  with  headache,  giddiness  and 
vomiting.  At  last  after  encountering  great  diffi- 
culties and  much  suffering,  Fremont  found  him- 
self on  the  highest  point  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains — being  1^570  feet  above  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  this  summit  a  solitary  humble-bee 
lighting  on  Fremont's  knee,  proved  that  the  re- 
gion of  animated  nature  had  not  yet  been  sur- 
passed. The  mountains  exhibited  features  of 
terrible  convulsion  and  the  prospect  was  immense 
on  every  side.  It  was  observed  that  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  expired  almost  instantaneously. 
Here  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  unfurledt 
and  Fremont  congratulated  himself  upon  having 
reached  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tains ;  since  known  as  **  Fremont's  Peak."  He 
now  returned  through  the  valley  of  the  Sweet 
Water,  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte,  the  Platte, 
and  the  Missouri,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas, 
his  starting  point,  which  he  reached  on  the  10th 
of  Oetober,  1842. 
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The  v<iU«y  of  the  KaiMii«  U  a  prairie  eouatry, 
the  eoil  rich,  the  '« hottone'*  well  timbered.  The 
Tftlley  of  the  Great  Platte  ie  of  the  Mme  char- 
acter and  abomids  in  luxuriant  gruMes.  From 
the  Forks  of  tbia  river  to  the  Laramie  river  the 
•oil  ie  sandy.  The  valley  of  the  North  Fork  is 
destitute  of  timber,  but  producee  fine  grass.  On 
his  return  during  September,  Fremont  found  the 
whole  country  looking  like  a  garden.  The  Sweet 
Water  valley  is  a  sand  plain  included  between 
mountains  of  primitive  rock. 

On  the  29th  of  May, J 843,  Capt.  Fremont  set 
out  upon  a  second  expedition  to  the  far  West«  in 
compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Chief  of 
Topographical  E  ngineers.  His  party  on  this  oc- 
casion consisted  of  thirty-nine  men,  including 
several  who  were  in  the  former  expedition.  Mr. 
Preuss  again  accompanied  bhn  as  topographical 
assbtant.  Thomas  Fitspatrick  was  employed 
as  guide.  A  frae  young  colored  man  of  Wash- 
ington city  volunteered  to  go  with  the  party  and 
manfully  performed  his  part.  Two  Delaware 
Indians,  an  old  man  and  his  son,  went  out  as 
hunters.  The  party  was  armed  with  carbines 
and  took  out  a  121b.  brass  howitzer,  managed  by 
three  men,  under  the  charge  of  Louis  Zindel,  a 
Prussian,  long  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  ar- 
tillery in  the  Prussian  service.  Twelve  carts 
drawn  each  by  two  mules  carried  the  camp- 
•quipage  and  provisions  and  a  light-covered 
wagon  conveyed  the  instruments,  telescopes, 
barometers,  thermometers,  &c.  The  intended 
route  was  now  up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  river 
and  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  and  beyond  in 
quest  of  a  Pass  through  the  mountains  in  that 
direction,  so  that  the  main  object  of  this  explo- 
ration would  emmmence  where'  the  former  one 
ended — ^at  the  South  Pass.  Proceeding  up  the 
Kansas  they  arrived  on  the  8th  of  June  at  the 
head  of  that  river,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Smoky-hill  fork  and  the  Republi- 
can, and  continued  to  march  along  the  monoto- 
nous borders  of  the  latter  and  so  by  the  South 
Fork,  St.  Vrain*s  Fort,  Medicine  Bow  river,  and 
Sweet  Wat»r  to  the  South  Pass,  which  they 
reached  on  the  13th  of  August.  This  Pass  prob- 
ably destined  to  he  of  so  much  importance  in  fu- 
ture, is  twenty  miles  wide  and  its  elevation  Fre- 
mont now  found  to  be  7000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  half-way 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Its  latitude  is  somewhat  over  42°,  being 
about  the  same  with  the  city  of  Boston.  Now 
Sf  Mr.  Whitney *s  grand  rail- way  project  could 
have  been  canied  into  effect,  and  the  road  loca- 
ted so  far  North  as  this,  would  it  not  have  en- 
countered great  obstacles  from  frost  and  snow, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  which 
would  be  entirely  avoided  by  running  the  road  in 


a  more  Southern  latitade,  provided  a  Pans  nhaaid 
be  found  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mia* 
sonriline? 

August  21,  the  party  reached  the  valley  tft  tiie 
Bear  river,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  fomMin 
Great  Salt  Lake.  According  to  the  mle  of 
'*  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,"  the  trappen  aad 
travellers  of  thb  remote  region  had  invested  tbia 
lake  with  many  superstitious  terrors  and  wrere 
accustomed  to  lending  a  pleasing  horror  to  their 
conversation  around  the  fires  at  night,  by  storieo 
of  a  terrible  whirlpool  on  the  surface  throvgfa 
which  its  watera  found  their  way  to  the  or»nn 
by  some  subterraneous  channel.  Eariy  in  Sep- 
tember»  Fremont  and  his  companions  beheld  the 
great  inland  Salt  Sea,  the  Dead  Sea  of  the 
West,  spread  out  before  them  in  a  sheet  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  LAi|pe 
islands,  some  mountainous,  here  and  there  dot- 
ted the  expanse  of  water.  On  the  9tli,  Frtaioot 
with  four  others  embarked  on  the  Great  Sidt 
Lake,  in  a  precarious  India-rubber  boat.  Ae 
they  proceeded,  the  water  assumed  a  beantifnl 
sea-green  color,  and  the  saline  spray  falling  on 
the  hands  and  arms  of  the  voyagers  at  once  eo- 
crusted  them  with  salt.  Landing  on  an  isbrnd, 
they  observed  a  depoeite  of  the  larv»  of  rnseeta 
about  fifteen  feet  wide  and  eight  inches  deep, 
and  the  difis  and  rocks  were  iced  with  an  in- 
crustation of  salt.  Ascending  a  rocky  peak 
some  800  feet  high  they  obtained  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  the  Lake  enclosed  within  rugged  moun- 
tains. The  island  proved  to  be  a  rocky  hill 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  A  mag- 
pie and  another  larger  bird  were  the  only  liviag 
things  seen  on  it.  At  night  after  kindling  lorge 
fires,  for  the  purpose  of  *^  astonishing  the  na- 
tives," they  slept  secure,  lulled  by  the  roar  of 
the  ocean-like  surf.  They  returned  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  matn^land.  Five  gallons  of  the  Lake 
water,  roughly  evaporated  over  the  fire,  yielded 
fourteen  pints  of  fine  salt.  Leaving  the  vicinity 
of  the  Salt  Lake,  Fr6mont  proceeded  to  Fort 
Hall,  a  trading  post,  distant  from  the  frontier  of 
Missouri  via.  Fort  Laramie,  and  the  South  Pans, 
about  1,300  miles.  It  is  situated  in  a  vidley, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Portneuf  river  with 
Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia^  which  it  enters 
about  nine  miles  below  the  fort.  Fremont  re- 
commends this  as  an  eligible  post  of  retief  for 
emigrants,  the  country  west  of  it  along  the  Co- 
lumbia being  a  sort  of  desert  for  three  hundred 
miles.  Passing  by  the  picturesque  American 
Falls  of  Lewis's  fork,  and  the  outlet  of  a  subter- 
raneous river  through  a  gloomy  volcanic  region, 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  at  Fort  BoM 
on  the  Lewis's  foric  or  Snake  river,  by  Mr.  Pay- 
ette of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  fort  is 
only  nominal,  it  being  aimply  a  dweUing  hoi 
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mod  thm  gwrisoa  mnateriog  only  one 
engage  Some  days  journey  beyond  this  the 
exploring  party  gained  a  view  of  the  Qrand  Romd^ 
m  benotifid  level  basin,  Terdant,  fertile,  well-wa- 
tsredv  and  eneireled  by  well-wooded  mountains. 
The  Chmtd  JRond  is  about  60  miles  in  circum- 
Csrence,  and  will  form  a  fine  country  tn  some  fu- 
ture transalpine  state.  The  country-seat  will 
be  in  the  centre,  and  a  pleasant  ride  of  ten  miles, 
perhaps  on  a  rail-way,  will  convey  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  new  Ctrefevilfe,  to  the  foot  of  the 
neighboring  mountains,  where  pie-nic  parties 
Biaj  refresh  tfaemselTos  by  the  margin  of  some 
erysfal  spring,  under  the  shade  of  some  wide- 
spreading  heech.  Beyond  the  Qrand  Rond  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  mountains,  spruces, 
larehes  and  balsam-pines  of  great  height  were 
observed,  some  of  them  200  feet  high  with  acir- 
eunfersnce  of  from  13  to  21  feet.  The  trunks 
•f  the  larches  were  sometimes  100  feet  without 
n  limb,  while  the  white  spruces  were  covered 
with  branches  nearly  to  the  ground.  All  diese 
trees  have  their  branches,  particularly  the  lower 
ones,  declining.  October  23,  Fremont  came  with- 
in view  of  the  snow-capped  summit  of  Mt.  Hood, 
distant  180  miles,  and  on  the  same  day  reached 
the  Presbyterian  Missionary  establtshnient  of  Dr. 
Whitman*  on  the  banks  of  the  WalahwaUdi 
river.  The  Doctor  happened  to  be  absent  on  a 
viok  to  the  DaJUa  of  the  Columbia.  At  the  Nez 
Perci  fort,  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Gom- 
fwny,  the  party  gained  the  first  view  of  the  Co- 
lumhia  river  there  about  1^200  yards  wide.  It 
is  formed  about  9  miles  above  the  Nei  Perc6 
post,  by  the  confluence  of  Lewis'  fork  and  the 
North  fork,  which  has  retained  the  name  of  Co- 
lumbia— as  being  the  main  stream.  The  point 
of  junction  or  some  [dace  near  it  will  doubtless 
ore  long  come  to  be  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance. Batleaux  from  tide-water  ascend  to  the 
point  of  junction  and  then  far  up  the  North  fork 
or  Columbia.  The  other  fork  has  not  yet  been 
navigated  for  commercial  purposes.  From  the 
month  of  the  Kansas  on  the  Missouri  to  this 
point  of  junction  of  the  Columbia  is  about  2,000 
miles,  the  necessary  land  travel  in  crosung  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Nes  Pere6  fort  is  in  latitude  about  46  degrees 
north.  Passing  down  the  line  of  the  Columbia, 
Fremont  encamped,  Nov.  3rd,  within  hearing  of 
the  roar  of  its  falls.  These  are  annually  sab- 
merged  by  the  back-water  from  the  basin  below 
forming  a  great  natural  lock  at  this  place.  The 
IkUles  of  the  Columbia  is  the  name  given  to  the 
stream  where  it  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  a 
chasm,  in  a  sort  of  trough,  the  narrowest  part  of 
which  is  not  more  than  58  yards  in  width,  while 
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the  height  of  the  waUs  above  the  water  is  S5 
feet.  When  the  river  is  low  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  navigation  of  the  DaUe$ ;  but  when  it  is  high 
they  are  impassable.  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
IkdleB  must  be  enormous,  the  Columbia  being 
suddenly  contracted  from  the  width  of  upwards 
of  a  mile  to  such  narrow  limits.  Fremont  found 
the  water  deep  and  black  and  curled  into  many 
small  whirlpools  and  counter-currents,  unbroken 
by  foam  and  almost  without  a  ripple.  8ome 
miles  below  the  Dalies,  the  Columbia  entering 
the  lower  mountains  of  the  Cascade  range,  the 
banks  are  abrupt,  rocky  bluffs  150  feet  high,  like 
those  of  the  Hudson,  which  gradually  become 
more  mountainous  as  the  river  approaches  the 
cascades.  Fremont  with  a  smidl  party  voyaged 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe.  The  Cascade  range 
of  mountains  are  so  called  from  a  series  of  cas- 
cades by  which  the  Columbia,  45  miles  below 
the  Dottet,  breaks  through  the  mountains,  where 
Mt.  Hood  and  St.  Helens  rear  their  snowy  tops 
on  either  hand  of  the  passage.  Here  it  was 
found  necessary  to  carry  the  canoe  across  a  port- 
age of  two  miles.  Here  of  course  a  canal  will  be 
hereafter  excavated  to  circumvent  the  rapids. 
At  Fort  Vancouver  the  officer  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  exhibited  every  courtesy  and  hos- 
pitality to  the  American  party.  Here  stores  and 
provisions  were  procured,  and  a  Mackinaw  boat 
and  canoes  manned  with  Canadian  and  Indian 
voyageun  for  the  voyage  up  the  Columbia  to  the 
Ikdks.  The  barque  Columbia  lay  near  Fort 
Vancouver,  about  to  sail  for  England,  only  await- 
ing the  Express  batteaux  from  the  upper  waten 
of  the  North  fork,  with  the  overland  mail  brought 
from  Montreal  and  Hudson  Bay  via.  Lake  Win- 
ipec.  Re-embarking  on  the-nvaters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, Fremont  and  his  party  again  reached 
the  DaUtM  in  about  a  week.  They  now  com- 
menced the  homeward  journey  by  a  new  route, 
making  a  wide  circuit  to  the  South,  and  South 
East,  and  through  the  great  Basin  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Set- 
ting out  on  the  S5th  of  November,  they  reached 
Tlamath  Lake,  December  1 1  th.  This  lake,  how- 
ever, it  woidd  seem,  is  covered  with  water  only 
at  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. During  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is 
probably  only  a  verdant  savannah  through  which 
winds  the  river  Tlamath.  The  latitude  of  this 
lake  is  about  49o  North.  Its  diameter  is  about 
20  miles.  It  is  picturesque  and  fertile,  and  the 
neighboring  mountains  being  well  timbered,  is 
indicated  as  an  eligible  site  for  a  military  post. 
After  journeying  some  days,  they  discovered  a 
saline  lake  which  was  named  Summer  Lake, 
and  shortly  after  another  of  the  same  size,  which 
was  named  Lake  Abort,  in  honor  of  the  chief  of 
of  the  topographical  bureau.    £ncamping  near 
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another  lake  on  the  25th  of  December,  it  waa 
named  Chrbtmaa  Lake.  Early  in  Janvarj,  1844, 
a  hot  spring  waa  diseovered,  several  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  at  one  extremity  of  which  was 
a  space  of  15  feet  in  diameter  entirely  occupied 
by  the  boiling  watei^-saliue,  clear  and  deep. 
The  next  remarkable  object  met  with  was  the 
Pyramid  Lake,  set  like  an  emerald  in  the  moun- 
tains and  deriving  its  name  from  a  remarkable 
rock  emerging  from  the  water,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  600  feet.  This  lake  is  somewhat  less 
than  a  mile  high,  being  about  700  feet  higher 
than  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  from  which  it  lies 
neariy  West,  and  distant  about  eight  degrees  of 
longitude.  The  Pyramid  Lake  is  nearest  to  the 
Western  rim,  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  to  the 
Eastern  rim  of  the  Basin  lying  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada — a 
Basin  which  for  the  most  part  is  still,  in  1849,  a 
terra  imeognita.  The  Pyramid  Lake  is  about  35 
miles  in  length.  The  streams  of  the  other  lakes 
in  this  region  abound  with  the  salmon-trout  about 
three  feet  in  length,  and  Fremont  found  its  flavor 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  fish  that  he  had 
known.  The  course  of  the  party  had  been  since 
leaving  the  Summer  Lake,  along  the  flank  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  en- 
countered were  the  draining  of  that  range.  The 
journey  of  exploration  had  now  been  in  progress 
for  about  a  year.  Early  in  February,  Frtoiont 
undertook  to  force  a  passage  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  covered  with  deep  snows,  and  so  to 
make  his  way  to  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento  which  lay  on  the  other 
side.  The  establishment  of  Capt.  Sutter  was 
only  about  70  miles  distant.  To  enable  them  to 
cross,  it  was  found  necessary  to  break  a  road 
through  the  snow  by  beating  it  down  under  the 
feet  of  men  and  horses.  The  enterprise  was  a 
terrible  one  and  to  all  appearance  desperate. 
After  passing  up  some  distance  the  general  depth 
of  the  snow  was  found  to  be  5  feet,  and  in  some 
places  not  less  than  SO,  and  the  thermometer  at 
aero  and  a  little  above  it.  Added  to  this  the 
party  suffered  extremely  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions. One  dog  had  been  eaten  before  the 
commencement  of  the  ascent,  and  after  attain- 
ing the  height  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  another 
litde  one  was  prepared  for  the  table,  (figuratively 
speaking,)  after  the  Indian  culinary  method. 
Of  that  occasion,  says  Fremont,  *'  we  had  to- 
night an  extraordinary  dinner,  pea-soup,  mule 
and  dog.*'  February  20th,  1844,  the  party  after 
almost  incredible  endurance  and  labor  encamped 
on  the  summit  of  the  Pass,  1,000  miles  by  their 
route  from  the  DaUei  of  the  Columbia.  This 
Pass  is  eleven  degrees  West  and  four  degrees 
South  of  the  South  Pass.  This  range  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  loftier  than  the  range  of  the 


Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  following  momisi|; 
the  party  eiyoyed  a  sunrise  scene,  *'  which  even 
here  was  unusually  glorious  and  beautiiuL  Im- 
mediately above  the  Eastern  monntuns  waa  re- 
peated a  cloud-formed  mass  of  purple  ranges, 
bordered  with  bright  yellow  gold ;  the  peaks  shot 
up  into  a  narrow  line  of  crimson  clond,  abcnro 
which  the  air  was  filled  with  a  greeniah  oraage, 
and  over  all  was  the  singular  beauty  of  the  bine 
sky."  February  21st,  the  explorers  gained  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  Bay  of 
Francisco — the  Chesapeake  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
At  this  time  the  commissariat  of  the  party  vraa 
simply  a  mule  for  each  day.  Great  difficuluea 
were  encountered  in  the  steep  descent.  These 
snowy  mountains,  are  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent forest  trees  of  an  enormous  siae— cedan 
sometimes  130  feet  high  and  20  feet  in  ciream- 
ference — the  white  pine,  the  hemlock  spruce  oc- 
casionally 24  feet  in  circumference— the  white 
spruce  and  the  red  pine,  which  last  attains  s 
height  of  140  feet  and  circumference  of  some- 
times not  less  than  90  fee^  One  cedar  vraa 
found  to  be  28|  feet  in  circumference  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  These  cedars  exceed  evea 
the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Fremont  npo& 
finding  that  the  chief  difllculties  of  the  descent 
had  been  overcome,  with  a  few  companions  now 
set  out  for  Captain  Sutter's  establishment  widi 
the  purpose  of  bringing  back  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  his  suffering  party.  The  verdant  and 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Sacramento  presented  tbe 
appearance  of  Elysium  to  men  just  emerging 
from  the  wintry  horrors  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
**  when  stout  men  lost  their  minds  from  extremity 
of  suffering,  when  horses  died,  and  when  mules 
and  horses  ready  to  die  of  starvation  were  killed 
for  food."  Mr.  Preuss,  a  scientific  member  of 
the  expedition,  being  accidentally  separated  from 
the  company  for  some  days,  was  near  perishing 
by  starvation,  being  forced  to  subsist  on  a  species 
of  wild  onion  growing  in  rocky  places,  and  which 
he  with  difficulty  dug  up  with  his  knife, — and 
some  big  ants  which  he  let  run  on  his  hand  and 
stripped  off  in  his  mouth,  which  he  found  had  an 
agreeable  acid  taste. — ^and  some  very  small  frogs ! 
At  length  some  friendly  Indians,  who  perhaps 
had  never  before  seen  a  white  man,  gave  him  a 
supply  of  roasted  acorns.  Passing  down  along 
the  banks  of  a  river  that  turned  out  to  be  tbe 
Rio  de  los  Americanos,  Fr6mont  reached  Capt. 
Sutter*s  fort  at  New  Helvetia,  near  where  die 
last  mentioned  river  empties  into  the  far-famed 
Sacramento.  Hospitably  received  by  C  apt.  Sut- 
ter, after  a  night's  rest  they  started  back  with 
fresh  h6rses  and  provision  to  rejoin  the  rest  of 
the  parly  and  supply  their  wants.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  they  were  met — a  forlorn  company — 
feeble,  emaciated,  on  foot,  and  each  man  leading 
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%  hone  or  male  m  feeble  and  emeciated  at  him- 
aelf.  Many  of  their  horses  had  been  lost  among 
the  mountain  precipices  and  f?ith  some  their 
|Mieksi  and  with  a  mule  was  lost  the  botanical 
collections  made  in  a  journey  of  2,000  miles. 
Out  of  67  horses  and  mules  with  which  the  pas- 
aage  of  the  momitains  was  commenced,  33  only 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  A  re- 
past of  good  beef,  bread  and  salmon  was  the  first 
relief  from  the  sufferings  of  the  Sierra.  Return- 
ing they  encamped  at  the  junction  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Americanos,  March  6th.  They  were 
liere  farther  distant  from  the  frontier  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  than  they  had  been  four  months  be- 
fore, when  they  started  from  the  DoIUm  of  the 
Colombia— Aometrorcf. 

Capt.  Sutter,  formerly  of  the  French  army, 
after  passing  some  time  in  the  United  States,  re- 
moved in  1838-39  from  the  Western  part  of  Mis- 
souri and  formed  the  first  settlement  in  the  valley 
where  he  is  established.  It  was  not  very  long 
before  he  reduced  the  Indians  under  his  control, 
and  made  them  useful  serfs. 

In  the  absence  of  timber  for  fences,  he  ditched 
his  extensive  wheat-fields,  he  built  his  fort  of 
adobe  or  sun-dried  bricks  and  cultivated  a  large 
tract  of  land  by  means  of  Indian  labor.  The 
fort  during  this  visit  of  Fremont  mounted  12  guns 
and  was  garrisoned  by  40  Indians  in  uniform. 
The  production  of  wheat  in  this  region  varied 
from  35  to  100  fold.  March  24th,  Fremont  and 
his  party  resumed  their  homeward  journey  with 
a  cavalcade  of  130  horses  and  mules,  and  about 
30  head  of  cattle,  including  5  milch  cows.  Capt. 
Sutter  furnished  them  also  with  an  Indian  boy,  a 
•Ofvero  or  cattle-driver.  Their  course  was  south 
easteriy  in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  river 
Joaquin.  Eariy  in  April  they  reached  this  river, 
the  borders  of  which  abound  in  elk,  antelope, 
and  wild  horses,  while  the  pools  swarm  with 
wild-fowl,  principally  geese.  About  the  middle 
of  April  the  broad  and  elevated  snowy-ridge  of 
the  Sierra  was  crossed  by  Walker's,  an  excellent 
pass  in  latitude  about  35^  North. 

From  the  delightful  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
where  nature  revels  in  all  her  charms,  this  pass 
transports  the  traveller,  by  a  sudden  transition, 
to  a  vast  desert,  a  sort  of  American  Zahara, 
**  where  wilds  immeasurable  spread,  seem  length- 
ening as  they  go."  The  party  at  this  time  were 
a  curious  mosaic  of  Indians,  Americans,  French 
and  Germans.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules 
were  above  a  hundred,  half  of  them  unbroke. 
The  line  on  march  extended  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
like  an  oriental  caravan  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction,  in  a  few 
days  they  struck  the  Spanish  trail,  and  reversing 
their  course,  now  moved  along  it  directly  North, 
having  to  go  six  degrees  in  that  course  before 


they  could  reach  the  latitude  in  which  they  pro* 
posed  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  In* 
dians  along  this  part  of  the  route  are  land  pi- 
rates, the  American  Bedouins  of  the  desert, 
their  hand  acainst  every  man*s  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them.  Fremont  observed  that  in 
expression  of  countenance  they  resembled  beasts 
of  prey,  and  all  their  actions  were  those  of  mere 
animals.  They  belong  to  the  race  called  Dig* 
gers,  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  procure  food 
sufficient  to  support  existence.  Roasted  lizards 
are  a  favorite  dish  with  these  wretches.  Bands 
of  them  followed  in  the  wake  of  Fremont's  party, 
as  sharks  pursue  a  ship  at  sea,  or  as  wolves  fol- 
low an  army  to  pick  up  uHiifM.  One  of  the  par- 
ty wandering  a  short  distance,  was  murdered  by 
these  Indians.  The  desert  journey  ended,  upon 
reaching  las  Fegas,  [the  fertile  plains,]  de  Santa 
Clara,  latitude  about  37^,  where  the  annual  car* 
avan  from  California  to  New  Mexico,  halts  and 
recruits  for  some  weeks.  The  distance  travelled 
through  the  desert  from  Walker's  Pass  to  hu  Fe- 
gas^  was  5d0  miles,  occupying  27  days,  in  a  region 
parched,  and  desolate,  and  full  of  dangers  from 
hostile  Indian  robbers.  May  13th,  Fremont  came 
within  sight  of  the  Wah-satch  range  of  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow,  and  forming  the  South 
East  part  of  the  Great  Basin.  In  a  few  days 
the  party  diverged  from  the  Spanish  trail,  after 
having  pursued  it  for  440  miles.  Reaching  the 
Sevier  river,  which  was  found  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep,  they  forded  it  by  means  of  boat-like  rafts, 
made  of  bulrushes.  The  Utah  Lake,  which  is 
fresh  water,  is  connected  by  a  river  with  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  Utah  Lake  is  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  mountains.  Its  chief  tribu- 
taries are  the  Spanish  Fork,  and  the  Timpaaogo 
or  Rock  river.  In  arriving  again  at  the  Utah 
Lake,  in  May,  1844,  Fr6mont  completed  a  cir- 
cuit of  12  degrees  diameter,  North  and  South, 
and  ten  degrees  East  and  West,  since  he  had 
visited  the  same  sheet  of  water  in  September, 
1843.  This  circuit  amounted  to  3,500  mfles  of 
travel,  and  had  occupied  eight  months.  During 
this  time  the  explorers  had  never  once  been  out 
of  sight  of  snow.  The  mountains  on  the  Paci- 
fic side  of  the  Continent  are  higher  and  more  nu- 
merous than  those  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  what 
is  extraordinaiy,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
coast  range,  althongh  so  near  the  coast,  are 
much  higher  than  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These 
coast  ranges  rise  in  frequent  peaks  that  tower  to 
a  great  height,  and  some  of  them  are  volcanoes 
which  vomit  flames  and  smoke  amid  eternal 
The  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento 


snow. 


running  in  opposite  directions  and  parallel  to  the 
coast,  meet  and  form  the  great  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Columbia  is  tbe  only  river  that  breaks 
through  all  the  ranges  and  opens  up  by  means  of 
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its  bmncbes  a  commanicatioii  with  the  interior 
of  the  coDtiaeiit.  The  vmlne  of  this  great  river, 
whether  for  military  or  eommereial  parpoees,  ie 
ineetimable. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  high  and  iron-boand,  with 
bnt  few  bays.  The  interior  is  guarded  by  the 
formidable  barriers  of  the  Coast  Range  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  access  to  the  interior  is 
only  by  the  Columbia  and  its  valley — in  some 
parts  so  narrow  as  to  be  easily  defended.  This 
in  Fr^monfs  opinion,  will  render  Oregon  the 
most  impregnable  country  in  the  world.  Another 
singular  feature  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  is 
the  existence  of  the  Great  Basin,  about  a  mile 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  not 
less  than  four  or  five  hundred  miles  each  way  in 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  Of  this 
Basin,  but  little  is  yet  certainly  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  a  system  of  lakes  and  rivers  of 
its  own,  having  no  outlet  nor  any  connexion  with 
the  Columbia  or  the  Colorado.  Of  this  system 
of  Lakes,  the  great  Salt  Lake  is  one,  which  has 
a  tributary,  Bear  river,  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
long.  The  Great  Basin  lies  principally  in  Upper 
California.  The  greater  part  of  the  Basin  is 
supposed  to  be  desert,  but  this  is  only  conjecture. 
Much  of  this  vast  terra  incognita  may  prove  to 
be  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  for  the  adventu- 
rous explorer  it  afiords  although  a  hazardous, 
yet  a  most  interesting  field.  That  a  full  explora- 
tion of  this  and  of  all  other  unknown  parts  of 
newly-acquired  territory,  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States  government,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, there  can  be  no  doubt.* 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Basin,  the  Diggtn 
are  in  the  lowest  stage  of  humanity.  Others  of 
the  natives  more  fortunate  and  less  degraded  sub- 
sist on  fish,  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  from 
which  they  repulse  the  DiggerM.  Oregon  as  far 
as  observed  by  Fremont,  appeared  inferior  to  the 
Atlantic  States  for  production  of  grain.  Yet 
many  parts  produce  wheat  excellently.  As  a 
grazing  country  its  promise  is  very  great.  Its 
climate  is  mild  and  healthy. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Fremont  turned  up 
die  valley  of  the  Platte,  and  proceeded  through 
the  New  Park,  a  beantifiil  circular  valley,  ninety 
miles  in  circumference,  environed  with  snowy 
mountains,  well  watered  and  verdant,  fringed 

*  An  expedition  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  organised  by 
Co].  J.  J.  Abert  of  the  To|)ograpbical  Bureau,  set  out  from 
Jefferson  Barracks  on  the  1st  of  June,  1849.  I'he  party  is 
under  command  of  Capt.  Stansbury,  assisted  by  Lienten- 
ant  OunnisoD  of  the  Topographical  Engineers.  The  pa- 
pers announce  that  after  an  exploration  of  the  Salt  Lake, 
and  surrounding  region,  the  party  will  proceed  to  examine 
a  new  route  thence  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Gila,  to  unite 
with  the  present  Southern  route  to  Cslifornia,  about  Santa 
Fe.  The  expedition  will  probMfoiy  be  absent  eighteen 
months  or  two  years. 


with  pine  at  the  foot  of  tiM  mountains,  a  parmdiw 
for  gracing  animals.     The  Indian  name  for  tliia 
Park,  is  «•  Cauhlodge.'^     The  travetten  had  for 
some  time  found  themselves  again  in  a  re^ios 
abounding  with  game,  and  the  hunters  now  mad 
then  brought  in  fat  bnifalo  cows.    Jvno  17th«  tbe 
explorers  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  MMitt- 
tains,  through  a  beautiful  pass  in  latitude  about 
41^  North.    This  summit  is  about  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  high.     They  now  descended  into 
what  is  called  Old  Park.    Here  they  were  har- 
assed by  a  war* party  of  Arapahoes,  who  did  not 
fail  to  levy  the  usual  **  black  mail'*  from  them. 
Shortly  after,  Fremont's  party  passed  within  view 
of  a  battle,  in  actual  progress,  between  the  Utafaa 
and  Arapahoes — there  being  abontSOO  men  cloee- 
ly  engaged,  and  the  crack  of  their  rifles  distinctly 
heard,  while  warriors  on  horseback  were  seen 
galloping  to  and  fro,  and  groups  of  people  gath- 
ered around  the  wounded  and  dead,  as  they  were 
brought  from  the  field  of  battle.    At  length  ex- 
tricated from  the  difficulties  and  dangera  of  the 
mountains,  the  way-worn  travellers  found  them- 
selves on  the  borders  of  the  Arkansas,  and  bj 
the  1st  of  July  arrived  at  Bent's  Fort,  where  they 
were  saluted  with  a  display  of  the  national  flag, 
and  tijku  de  jait  from  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and 
at  this  hospitable  post  they  reposed  for  some  days. 
In  pursuing  the  journey  towards  the  Miasonri 
frontier,  by  the  sudden  rise  in  a  river,  near  which 
they  were  encamped,  all  the  baggage  was  eov- 
ered  by  water,  and  all  the  perishable  collections 
almost  entirely  ruined.     On  the  31st  of  July, 
they  reached  the  Missouri  river,  after  an  absence 
of  fourteen  months,  during  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  weather  and 
the  exposure,  privation  and  fatigue,  which  they 
were  subjected  to«  not  one  case  of  sickness  had 
occurred.    Embarking  on  board  a  steam-boat, 
they  reached  St.  Louis,  August  6th,  1844.  Since 
the  termination  of  this  journey  of  exploratioa, 
other  explorations,  private  and  national,  have 
been  made,  and  a  large  mass  of  additional  infor- 
mation, relative  to  the  vast  new  territories  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  collected.    Col.  Fre- 
mont himself  has  had  opportunities  to  greatly 
enlarge  the  stores  of  his  already  extensive  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  New  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  digest  of  it  may  be  found  published 
together  with  the  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive ^'  Military  Narrative"  of  Lieut.  Emory,  also 
of  the    Topographical  Engineers.       Bryant's 
^«  What  I  saw  in  California,"  is  a  work  full  of 
valuable  information,  and  his  adventures  and  ob- 
servations are  charmingly  described.     Several 
other  works  of  interest  and  value  have  appear^ 
ed — and  the  knowledge  of  the  newly-acquired 
territories  is  of  course  much  more  ample  and 
more  accurate  now  than  in  1844 — but  the  two 
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exploratioiw  made  by  Fremont  in  1842  Bsd  in 
3843-1844,  mast  ever  be  eonsidered  the  basis  of 
all  precise  and  scientific  information,  relative  to 
tbe  countries  referred  to,  and  the  name  of  Fre- 
mont is  immortalised  among  the  great  travellers 
and  explorers*  and  will  doubtless  survive  as  long 
as  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  Sacra- 
mento. 

C.  C. 


LINES, 

Suggested  by  a  Coiweraation  wUh  a  Friend. 

Td  have  no  carred  elabomte  itone 
Within  loroe  dim-lit  stately  dome, 
Which  crowda  infest — 
A  grare — a  rural  grave  for  me 
Beneath  some  fragrant  hawthorn  tree— 
7*hmr€  wou]d  I  rest. 


Blithe  birds  shoald  carol  o*er  my  head, 
Bright  dew-drops  gem  my  rerdant  bed, 
And  flow'rets  bloom — 
And  woodland  breeses  freshly  blow, 
Mingling  with  the  6owers  below 
Their  sofi  perfoue. 


NnrtVtng  the  turf  to  deeper  hue. 

And  imaging  the  sky*s  rich  blae 

In  mirror  clear — 

Tiansparent  streams  shonld  purl  around 

Sweet  reqoieras  marmuring  o*er  the  roonnd 

In  their  career. 


At  mom,  when  fair,  with  rays  divine. 
Our  glorious  sun  shonld  o'er  me  shine 
Cheering  and  bright  I 
And  each  clear  night,  the  paler  beam 
Of  moon  or  stais,  above  me  gleam 
With  silv'ry  ligbt. 


Such  be  the  place  of  my  repose, 

When  Death  shall  end  Life's  cares  and  woes! 


J.  M.  a 


LADY  ALICE,  OR  THE  NEW  UNA.* 

Lady  Alice,  or  the  New  Una,  is  written  with  a 
profound  and  manifest  contempt  for  the  realities 
of  life,  and  for  that  dramatic  theory  which  re- 
quires in  a  novel  or  poem  a  close  adherence  to 
human  nature  as  it  is,  regarding  this  as  the  high- 
est result  of  art.  This  contempt  is  not  only 
visible  in  the  incidents  of  the  story  and  the  por- 
traitures of  its  characters,  but  is  openly  avowed. 
"  The  moral  of  such  a  tale  as  this,*'  says  the  au- 
thor, **will  hardly  be  comprehended  by  those 
who  have  the  habit  of  going  to  fiction  for  the 
representations  of  real  life.  The  departure  from 
reality  to  gain  the  permanence  and  beauty  of  the 
ideal  will  probably  offend  them,*'  (vol.  2,  p.  159.) 
And  in  the  preface  we  are  told  that  it  **  is  half 
an  allegory,"  by  which  **  the  beauty  of  the  soul 
of  the  heroine*'  is  made  to  **  shine  forth"  to  great- 
est advantage. 

Before  commenting  on  our  author's  story,  or 
its  moral,  we  will  briefly  relate  to  our  readers 
such  an  outline  of  that  story  as  will  enable  them 
to  judge  more  correctly  of  our  criticism.  Al- 
though published  as  **  a  most  extraordinary  book 
by  an  American  clergyman,"  the  dramatis  per- 
sofur  are  English,  and  the  plot  is  laid  in  **  the  sea- 
girt isle,"  and  on  the  continent — ^principally,  so 
far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  in  the  Eternal  City. 

The  story  opens  by  presenting  to  us  Augustus, 
Lord  Beauchamp  de  Glentworth,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Frederick  Clifford — two  young  and  ro- 
mantic Romanists,  dwelling  at  Cava  in  all  the 
ardor  of  brotherly  love,  and  attending  mass  with  all 
the  punctuality  of  penitents  on  probation.  Lord 
Beauchamp  is  impetuous  and  impulsive;  and 
sighs  after  some  early  love,  of  whom  we  get  no 
hint  untir  the  close  of  the  first  volume.  Mr. 
Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  is  calm,  serene, 
self- relying,  with  accomplishments  which  out- 
Crichton  Crichton,  and  a  coolness  more  imper- 
turbable than  the  gates  of  Pandemonium — ^with 
a  face  which  Antinous  might  envy,  and  a  form 
from  competition  with  which  Apollo  himself 
might  shrink.  As  to  years,  this  hero  was  bom 
January  17, 1818— (see  quotation  from  Peerage, 
vol.  1,  p.  57) — and  first  figures  on  the  stage  of 
action  in  the  year  of  grace,  1841.  He  has  of 
course  attained  all  his  **  marvellous  accom- 
plishments,'* as  a  soldier,  sailor — in  fact,  aa 
every  thing  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  may  therefore  be  well  held  up  to  future 
generations  of  flagging  school-boys,  as  a  model 

*  Ladt  Alicb;  oe,  thb  New  Una.  A  Norel.  In 
Two  Volumes.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.,  900 
Broedway.  Philsdelphis :  Geo.  S .  Appleton,  1C4  Cbesiont 
sircet.    1849. 
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well  calculated  to  stimolate  them  into  indus- 
trj  and  imitation.  But  though  thus  calm  and 
self-relying — though  **  too  serene  to  feel  at  all, 
or  at  least  to  feel  permanently  the  influence  of 
her  sex,*'  (vol.  2,  p.  33,)  Mr.  Clifford's  time  was 
at  hand,  and  like  most  of  the  lords  of  creation,  no 
matter  how  cool  and  diplomatic,  he  was  destined 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  all-fascinating  influences  of 
a  woman.  In  a  lucky  or  unlucky  hour,  as  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  he  goes  on  a  bathing  excur- 
sion— and  there  contrives  to  save  the  life  of  a 
fair  unknown,  the  very  incarnation  of  English 
beauty  and  of  that  sort  of  piety  familiarly  known 
in  theological  circles  as  ultra  High  Churchism. 

The  lovely  Puseyite  is  of  course  the  New  Una, 
the  heroine  of  the  tale,  and  the  enchantress  of 
the  heretofore  invincible  Mr.  Clifford. 

That  "  education  forms  the  common  mind"  is 
t  popular  dogma  grown  into  a  truism ;  but  our 
book  shows  that  it  exercises  a  no  less  influence 
over  the  uncomtnon  mind.  Such  was  that  of 
Lady  Alice:  for  though  **  she  had  never  disobeyed 
her  father  or  her  mother,'*  yet  **  with  every  body 
else  she  would,  and  she  did  have  her  own  way  al- 
ways,** (vol.,  1.  p.  76^) — ^thus  exhibiting  ^*a  char- 
acter, not  only  ardent  and  susceptible,  but  reso- 
lute and  independent.**  This  very  original  char- 
acter was  subjected  to  a  course  of  education 
equally  novel,  which  arose  out  of  the  peculiar 
courtship  and  ante-nuptial  arrangements  of  her 
father  and  mother,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Lennox. 

The  Duke  was  "  a  Scot,  a  widower,  and  a 
Presbyterian."  He  had  the  audacity  to  fall  in 
love  with  Lady  Kate  Courtenay,  who  bad  '*made 
up  her  mind  on  three  points** — ^to  wit :  that  she 
would  marry  no  one  possessed  of  any  of  the  three 
foregoing  qualities.  The  Duke  **  proposed**  and 
was  ^*  refused  in  the  most  charming  manner  in 
the  world.'*  Shortly  afterwards  another  conver- 
sation was  held,  in  which  the  Duke's  Presbyteri- 
anism  was  discussed.  He  had  contrived  to  obvi- 
ate the  other  objections.   It  was  in  this  fashion — 

**  You  object  on  principle  to  marrying  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chureh  of  Scotland,'*  said  the  Duke 
meditatively,  and  making  his  horse  walk. 

**  It  depends  whether  your  Grace  objects  on 
principle  to  your  children  being  bred  members  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England.  If  I  be- 
came a  mother,"  continued  the  young  lady  with 
Ssat  animation  and  a  glowing  cheek,  ^'  the  ra- 
ious  nurture  of  my  children  would  be  in  my 
eyes  a  sacred  dutj  that  I  could  never  abandon  to 
another;  and  plamly,  I  could  not  and  would  not 
teach  them  the  tenets  of  your  confession.*' 

**  Could  I  hope  that  you  would  ever  become 
the  mother  of  a  child  of  mine,  I  would  agree, 
dear  Kate,  to  yoor  teaching  it  any  religion  you 
liked.** 

The  conversation  terminated  here,  but  our  au- 
thor shrewdly  coQunents  upon  it  as  follows : 


**  It  is  self-evident  that  this  eonversatioD  dect- 
ded  two  qaestions  meet  materially  affecting  the 
heroine  of  this  tale  : — first,  whether  she  sbonld 
exist  at  all ;  secondly,  how  she  should  be  educa- 
ted after  she  had  been  brought  into  the  worid.*' 

Vol.  1,  pp.  26,  27,  28. 

In  due  course  of  nature,  after  this  conversation 
between  the  loving  Duke  and  the  conscientious 
Lady  Kate,  the  first  of  these  questions  was  deci- 
ded in  the  affirmative,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Lady  Alice  on  this  earthly  theatre — and  the  sec- 
ond was,  in  due  course  of  story-telling,  pretty 
much  settled  by  putting  her  under  the  care  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Herbert  Courtenay — abrotherof 
the  Duchess,  and  Rector  of  St.  Walerie — a  parish 
in  the  Dnke*s  gift,  and  his  favorite  residence. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  gendeman*s  opinions  or  pol- 
itics are  no  where  accurately  made  knovm— ^ut 
it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  discover  them 
when  one  peruses  the  account  of  the  services  at 
the  chureh  of  St.  Walerie,  with  its  **  six  massive 
candlesticks  of  silver,  filled  witii  huge  wax  can- 
dles, (vol.  1,  p.  S3,)  ever  lighted  at  the  hoar  of 
service**— or  reads  the  description  of  the  chapel 
at  Lennox  House,  the  Duke*s  town  residence, 
with  its  *^  sumptuous  sanctuary,"  the  beau  ideal 
of  our  author*s  ecclesiastical  architecture — 

^*This  wanted  nothing.  Here  were  tiie  credence 
and  piscina,  the  canopied  sedilia,  the  lofty  can- 
delabrum for  the  Paschal  candle — a  magnificent 
work  in  silver  gilt.  The  altar,  ascended  by  four 
steps,  was  also  of  white  marble,  with  a  carved 
reredos  of  the  same  material.  In  the  centre 
compartment  of  the  latter,  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  was  presented  in  its  immortal  typo— 
the  Virgin  and  her  Divine  Son.  In  the  side 
compartments  were  kneeling  angels,  saints  and 
shepherds. 

*^  The  altar  was  dressed  as  in  Catholic  chapels 
on  the  continent ;  wax  lights  and  flowers ;  a  nar- 
row cloth  of  snowy  liuen,  with  a  deep  fall  of 
costly  lace.  The  crucifix  and  great  candlesticks 
were  of  gold.*'— Foi.  2,  p  39— 

together  with  numerous  other  details  of  fan-tra- 
cery— niches — decorated  canopies — sculptured 
apostles  and  painted  saints — ^golden  lamps  and 
stained  glass  windows — ^and  a  particular  account 
of  **  an  aspersorium  containing  holy  water** — 
details  which  are  no  doubt  very  interesting  to  in- 
dividuals of  Mr.  Courtenay*s  persuasion,  and 
very  appropriate  to  the  private  chapel  of  a  Pres- 
byterian. 

Under  her  uncle*s  care  the  Lady  Alice  grew 
up  to  be,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  all  that  the 
most  zealous  High  Churchman  could  desire,  ab- 
horring Presbyterians  and  other  sectarians  on 
the  one  hand — on  the  other  fully  sympathizing, 
nay,  freely  participating  in  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  disputing  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  Anglo-Catholic   Church, 
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(toL  2,  !>.  184.)  Sh«  luul  ether  tuton  too,  it 
would  aeeniy  for  we  dieeover  in  the  developmeiit 
of  the  story,  th»t  she  speake  at  eeyeuteeii  ail  tiM 
langaages  of  modern  Europe  wish  perfect  purity 
and  ease — draws  and  painta  so  ezqnisitelyt  that 
her  pietures  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  create 
aa  unheard-of  furor — ^whilst  her  singing  equals 
the  choral  harmonies  of  the  aqgek,  and  her 
ivaltzing  is  worthy  of  Terpsichore  heraeif.  But 
whilst  thus  acquiring  those  accomplishments  sup- 
posed to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  iolan, 
the  mere  outside  show  of  society,  she  has  not 
been  neglectful  of  other  attainments  peculiar  to 
less  wealthy  and  favored  females.  She  is  learn- 
ed in  the  science  of  the  cuisine,  in  fact  so  learned 
that  even  the  all-knowing  Frederick  Cliffordseeks 
instruction  of  her  on  this  point,  (yol.  2,  p.  12D,) 
and  ao  **  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  embroidery  and 
worsted-work,"  that  the  Parisian  Mrs.  St.  Liz, 
is  glad  to  learn  of  her  **  how  the  honey-comb 
•tltch  is  done«^'  (vol.  2,  p.  138.)  But  in  her  pur- 
suit of  arts,  accomplishments  and  theology  she 
has  notoTorlooked  the  sciences.  She  is  familiar 
with  Sexicava  Rugosa,  (vol.  2,  p.  90,)  and  has 
her  own  theory  about  the  Silurian  strata  and  the 
tertiary  formations — all  this  too  at  seventeen, 
when  she  is  dragged  out  of  the  water  by  Fred- 
erick Clifford  and  kissed  by  him  on  their  iSrst 
meeting  until  she  opens  her  **  large,  soft,  dark 
eyes,"  (vol.  1,  p.  15, 16,)  and  makes  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

A  kiss  would  appear  to  be  a  very  good  way 
of  breaking  the  ice  in  a  love-affair — especially 
where  the  parties  are  very  romantic  and  pious ; 
for  we  find  our  hero  and  heroine  on  their  next 
meeting  Alice-and-Fred-ing  one  another  like  old 
IKeads  or  acknowledged  lovers.  Our  author 
pertinently  inquires — (vol.  1,  p.  52) — 

*'  Who  can  declare  the  obligation  incurred  by 
g^iving  and  receiviog  the  slightest  caress  of  love, 
or  predict  its  consequences  ?" — 

a  question  which  at  our  advanced  stage  of  life, 
we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  satisfactorily : 
we  think  though  that  in  our  earlier  days,  if  mem- 
ory serves  us  correctly,  such  things  were  regaitled 
as  tokens  of  truth  and  affection  on  one  side,  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  on  the  other.  We  know 
not  how  it  b  with  *'  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion.'* We  may  be  considered  as  laudaior  fcm- 
porii  acti,  yet  with  our  quondam  contemporaries, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  not 
wholly  departed,  though  its  usages  were  neg- 
lected. Indeed,  we  knew  one  youth  who  could 
obtain  no  "caress  of  love*'  from  his  fair  lady, 
but  who  wrung  a  reluctant  permission  to  retain 
a  handkerchief  of  which  he  had  accidentally 
gained  possession,  yet  who  nevertheless  regard- 
ed this  with  an  affection  somewhat  akin  to  that 


which  he  felt  for  the  lady  herself.  No  pilgrim 
ever  bent  wit|^  more  devotion  over  some  hallow- 
ed relic,  than  did  he,  night  and  morning,  contem- 
plate ^*  the  delicate  web,"  and  gather,  as  he  af- 
firmed, new  strength  for  a  life  of  daily  struggle 
and  arduous  mental  toil.  But  be  the  obligation 
or  the  consequences  what  they  may,  they  are  as- 
suredly such  as  neither  Mr.  Frederick  Clifford 
nor  Lady  Alice  Stuart  are  inclined  to  shrink  from. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  court  such  responsibility,  aa 
may  be  readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  scene 
in  Lennox  House  conservatory,  (vol.  2,  p.  37)-- 
that  of  the  sofa  at  St.  Walerie,  (vol.  2,  p.  77) — 
or  that  in  Lady  Alice's  bedroom,  (vol.  2,  pp.  191, 
192,  193,)  at  Rome.  The  *«  tender  submission" 
of  the  New  Una  on  these  occasions  is  so  glow- 
ingly depicted,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  Mr« 
Fred's  running  any  risk  for  kisses  from  those 
ripe  lips  and  pressures  from  those  white  arms. 
But  we  do  not  anywhere  perceive  **  the  conse- 
quences" of  these  "caresses  of  love"  stated : 
they  are  only  indirecdy  disclosed — and  in  this 
point  of  "  the  moral  of  his  tale,"  we  frankly 
confess  we  think  our  American  clergyman  has 
failed — ^inasmuch  as  he  asks  a  question  which  he 
does  not  pertinently  answer ;  a  question  too,  a 
correct  response  to  which  might  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  his  junior  readers. 

But  whilst  thus  briefly  engaged  "in  giving  and 
receiving"  these  "caresses"  in  cathedrals  and 
ballrooms — ^for  all  times  and  places  seem  alike  to 
our  hero  and  heroine — the  course  of  their  true 
love  is  somewhat  broken  in  upon,  and  made  to 
run  less  smoothly,  by  a  certain  Lord  Wessex  and 
his  proposals  for  the  hand  of  fair  Alice.  Hand- 
some, well-dressed,  and  thorough  man  of  the 
world — ^backed  by  the  wishes  of  her  deceased 
brother,  the  late  Lord  Stratheme,  he  has  pros- 
pects of  success.  But  like  the  mists  of  the  night 
they  disappear  before  the  sun  of  the  all-conquer- 
ing Clifford.  Lord  Wessex  becomes  a  devil 
through  rage,  jealousy  and  disappointment, 
and  abducts  Lady  Alice, — abductions  are  the 
fashion  now-a-days  in  the  late  novels— just 
as  she  is  on  the  eve  of  matrimony.  This  ab- 
duction is  managed  in  so  dunuy  a  style,  (we 
doubt  very  much  whether  our  author,  the 
American  clergyman,  had  ever  any  thing  to 
dowith  a  like  performance,)  that  we  are  forced 
to  smile  at  the  distresses  of  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  dressed  in  sailor  boy's  clothes, 
tossed  in  an  open  boat  and  fed  on  a  biscuit  and 
some  water  for  days,  her  allowance  being  finally 
reduced  for  the  last  two  days  to  water  only, 
(vol.  2,  p.  150.) 

Prior,  however,  to  making  these  matrimonial 
arrangements  which  were  so  rudely  interrupted 
by  Lord  Wessex's  manceuvres,  a  very  grave 
question  had  been  discussed  between  Clifford 
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and  Alice,  similar  to  that  considered  by  the  Dnke 
aod  Duchess,  from  the  latter  of  whom  onr  hero- 
ine seems  to  have  derived  an  hereditary  right  to 
some  such  talk.  The  cooversation  took  place 
ia  Lennox  House  ChapeK  in  the  sumptuous  sanc- 
tuary," in  the  light  of  **  the  golden  lamps,**  of 
which  a  description  has  already  been  furnished 
our  readers.  She  has  just  objected  to  his  Ro- 
manism, and  the  necessity  of  their  marriage  be- 
ing celebrated  according  to  the  ceremonies  of 
that  communion — a  point  which  she  cannot  con- 
cede, though  she  frankly  admits  that  the  difficulty 
could  be  got  over  by  adjourning  to  France, 
where  there  could  be  no  question  of  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
churches.  But  her  scruples  of  conscience  are 
such  that  she  cannot  well  permit  herself  to  yield 
them.  Still  they  may  be  got  over,  but  another 
difficulty  lurks  behind.  Clifford  presses  to  know 
what  that  is. 

**  *  Go  on  without  fear,  dear  Alice.  Forget 
that  I  am  your  lover.    Fomt  mv  sex.* 

**  *  You  anticipate  what  I  find  it  nard  to  express. 
Yes,'  she  continued  with  great  softness  of  man- 
ner, and  hastily  dashing  away  a  tear,  *  I  know, 
of  course,  dearest  Frederick,  that  to  consent  to 
be  your  wife  is  to  promise  to  lie,  one  day,  in 
your  bosom  and  become,  almost  certainly,  the 
mother  of  your  children.* 

^*  *Beloved  Alice  I' 

**  *\Vhen  Mamma  was  married,*  pursued  Alice, 
*  it  was  agreed  that  all  her  children  should  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Church  of  England.  A  good  and 
pious  Presbyterian  might  well  consent  to  that, 
but  not  a  good  and  pious  Romanist.  Could 
you  consent,  /  would  not  that  you  should  be 
placed  in  so  ignominious  a  position.'* — Vol,  2, 
page  41. 

Clifford  here  proposes  an  arrangement  similar 
to  that  which  existed  between  his  own  parents — 
**  a  division  of  the  spoils,'*  or  rather  offspring ; 
an  arrangement  which  she  rejects,  and  in  such 
fashion  as  to  convince  him  of  the  hopelessness 
of  any  attempt  to  change  her  resolution  on  the 
subject.    He  saw  that  this 

'^was  not  a  case  of  those  ordinary  prejudices 
against  his  religion  which  he  would  have  com- 
bated. Alice  had  none.  She  herself  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  external  signs  of  his  faith. 
She  accepted  its  dogmas  apparently  nearly  as 
himself.  She  did  not  consider  the  doctrine  of 
his  church  as  heretical,  nor  its  worship  idola- 
trous. The  intolerance  was  wholly  bis,  and  was 
the  cause  that  her  mind,  nurtured  in  religous 
sympathy,  recoiled  from  a  union  with  him,  and 
not  the  less  because  he  was  personally  dear  to 
her.*' 

In  fact  he  saw  pretty  clearly  that  if  he  wbhed 
to  marry  her  he  must  learn  to  look  at  the  respec- 
tive jurisdictions  of  the  Church  of  England  and 


tha  Choreh  of  Romo  within  d»e  realms  of  Qm 
Victoria  in  a  very  diffiMwnt  light  from  what  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  So  after  another 
affectionate  embrace  or  two,  he  disappeared  bj 
a  back  stairs  to  a  very  serious  consideration  eC 
this  important  question.  Our  readers,  who  doubt- 
less will  charitably  take  into  consideration  Clif- 
ford's youth  and  tantalizing  position,  and  also 
the  fact  that  Alice  is  a  great  heiress  in  her  own 
right — a  fact  which  we  omitted  to  mention — will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  pages,  (vol.  2,  p.  68,)  he  writes  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Courtenay  a  letter  announcing  his 
conversion  from  the  church  of  Rome  to  that  of 
England ;  and  assigning  his  reasons,  which  we 
confess  our  inability  to  appreciate.  Upon  this 
conversion  the  marriage  is  agreed  upon,  and  as 
we  before  stated,  is  broken  off  by  Lord  Weasex's 
abduction  of  the  intended  bride. 

We  here  leave  our  hero  and  heroine,  whose 
present  position  we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in 
mind  for  a  few  moments,  for  the  purpose  of  rela- 
ting an  episode  which  has  much  to  do  with  the 
story  and  especially  with  its  moral.  It  is  the 
history  of  Louise  Belmont,  Countess  of  Sch6n- 
berg.  whom  our  Lennox  party  meet  in  the  Alps, 
and  with  whom  Alice  is  speedily  on  the  most 
confidential  terms.  It  is  just  alter  the  rejection 
of  Lord  Wessex,  who  nevertheless  has  joined 
their  party  on  their  Alpine  excursion,  and  who 
avenges  himself  by  making  love  to  the  beautiful 
countess,  albeit  that  she  is  the  wife  of  another — 
a  proceeding  which  the  virtuous  Louise  contrives 
shall  be  witnessed  by  Clarie,Lady  Alice*s/niiaie 
de  ehamhrt.  Next  morning  Lord  Wessex  disap- 
pears, and  in  the  evening  Louise  exposes  him  to 
Alice,  and  thereupon  relates  her  history,  which 
occupies  Book  the  Fourth,  being  one  eighth  of 
the  two  volumes. 

Miss  de  Belmont  turns  out  to  be  the  illegiti- 
mate cousin  of  Lord  Beauchamp  and  Frederick 
Clifford.  She  is  adopted  and  recognised,  how- 
ever, by  her  father,  and  put  by  him  to  a  school, 
at  which  she  becomes  acquainted  with  Lady  Au- 
gusta Dudley,  sister  of  our  Lord  Wessex,  and  in- 
timately so  with  Lady  Isabel  Fitzgerald,  also  the 
cousin  of  the  Cliffords,  and,  so  far  as  family  ar- 
rangements go,  the  intended  bride  of  Lord  Beau- 
champ.  Lady  Isabel  insists  upon  Louise  pass- 
ing the  vacation  with  her  at  her  mother's  man- 
sion. Here  Louise  meets  the  Cliffords.  With 
Frederick  she  has  a  most  curious  and  Platonic 
flirtation.  But  Augustus  forms  an  earnest  at- 
tachment for  her,  which  we  suppose,  for  we  are 
not  so  told,  was  reciprocated  by  her.  At  least 
charity  would  lead  us  to  offer  the  excuse  of  vio- 
lent passion  for  her  subsequent  conduct.  Their 
first  meeting  takes  place  when  Louise  has  just 
passed  sixteen.   T w  o  years  later  they  meet  agaioi 
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Mid«  after  a  few  miBunderatandings,  the  ClilTords, 
fiitfaer  and  mother,  Papa  de  Belmont — ^in  fact, 
every  body  consentB  to  and  approves  of  the 
match*  except  Lady  Deverenx,  grandmamma  of 
AugttBtuB.  Papa  Belmont  thereapon  counsels 
delay,  but  Augustus  urges  a  run-away  match,  to 
which  Louise  consents,  and  they  start  for  Gretna 
Green.  **  It  is  a  singular  sensation — that  of  elo- 
ping," says  Louise,  and  we  presume  she  speaks 
the  truth.    An  accident  happens — 

**  We  made  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  by 
railway,  and,  descending  too  soon  from  the  car- 
riage at  the  last  station,  where  we  were  to  have 
resumed  posting,  Augustus  fell.  A  loaded  car 
was  advancing  slowly  on  the  parallel  track.  He 
was  thrown  against  it,  striking  his  head,  and  was 
taken  up  insensible.  For  a  week  I  never  quitted 
him."--ro/.  1,  p.  183. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  got  better.  Her 
father  arrived.  He  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  accident  occurred  on  their  return  from 
Scotland.  She  does  not  undeceive  him  nor 
Augustus,  who  entertained  a  similar  idea,  his 
faculties  having  been  somewhat  confused  by  the 
collision  with  the  rail-car.  De  Belmont  was 
obliged  to  start  for  the  continent  unexpectedly, 
and  believing  his  daughter  legally  married,  put 
off  the  **  religious  ceremonies*'  of  being  married 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  until  his  return.  His 
stay  is  greatly  and  unavoidably  prolonged.  In 
the  mean  time  things  happen  which  go  to  show 
that  **  the  caresses  of  love"  are  not  always  with- 
out their  '*  consequences."  We  narrate  this  in 
Louise *s  own  words.  Our  readers  must  not  for- 
get, however,  that  the  innocent  Alice  is  her  only 
listener. 

"  Unhappy  girl  that  I  am !  Thus  I  exclaimed 
when,  after  a  mouth  of  remorseful  solitude,  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  to  be  a  mother.  An  unmar- 
ried mother!  Good  heavens!  I!  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  this  could  be  true  of  me  ?  Month  after 
month  I  continued  alone.  Pecuniary  embar- 
rassment was  added  to  my  distress.  My  father 
wrote  that  he  was  obliged  to  draw  for  the  full 
amount  of  his  balances;  and  begged  that  my 
husband  would  charge  himself  with  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment  for  a  few  months,  should 
I  now  summon  Augustus,  accept  the  reparation 
of  his  hand,  and  in  six  months  give  him  an  heir 
to  the  honours  of  the  Beauchamps  and  of  his  wife's 
ineffaceable  disgrace  ?    Never." — FoL  1,  p.  185. 

Her  servants  not  precisely  understanding  her 
desolate  position  grow  refractory.  One  under- 
takes to  rob  her.  She  shoots  him,  as  he  is  get- 
ting into  the  window,  wounding  him  seriously 
though  not  mortally.  This  has  a  salutary  effect 
in  restoring  discipline.  Shortly  after  Lady  Beau- 
champ,  mother  to  Augustus,  arrives.  She  in- 
quires into  matters,  finds  out  the  exact  state  of 


the  case,  though  Louise  **  would  not  tell  her 
anything,"  **  treats  her  exactly  as  a  daughter,** 
^*  visits  her  daily,"  **  supplies  her  with  money,"  in 
short,  *^  shows  her  unbounded  kindness."  At 
length  her  child  is  bom,  and  she  makes  a  resolu- 
tion, so  curious  in  its  character,  so  well  support* 
ed  by  reasons^  that  we  give  it  in  her  own  words. 

**  Partly  influenced  by  my  injured  affection* 
and  partly  by  a  wish  to  offer  an  expiation  to  my 
own  self-respect,  I  made  a  rash  vow  to  live  solely 
for  my  chila,  and  never  while  it  lived  to  marry 
even  Augustus.  Legitimated  now  it  could  not 
be,  and  it  never  should  have  any  legitimate  broth- 
ers to  look  down  upon  it  with  scorn." 

The  majority  of  our  readers  will,  like  ourselves, 
probably  be  at  a  loss  rightly  to  understand  the 
propriety  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belmont's  conduct 
in  this  matter.  Perhaps,  they  may  doubt  the 
principle  as  well  as  the  wisdom  exhibited  in 
the  deceit  practised  on  her  father,  on  the  man 
who  loved  her  and  believed  himself  her  husband, 
on  her  guiltless,  helpless  offspring.  Perhaps  too 
they  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  her  line  of 
conduct  with  their  ideas  of  female  modesty,  wo- 
y  affection,  and  maternal  devotion.     But 
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they  must  bear  in  mind  that  "  the  moral  of  this 
tale  will  be  hardly  comprehended  by  those  who 
go  to  fiction  for  the  representations  of  real  life," 
nor  must  they  forget  that  the  tale  itself  is  *^  a  de- 
parture from  reality  to  gain  the  permanence  and 
beauty  of  the  ideal."  But  to  return  to  the  narra- 
tive: 

**  Lady  Beauchamp  came  in.  After  the  first 
inquiries  she  broke  to  me  that  her  son  had  ac- 
companied her,  and  begged  to  see  me.  '  Does 
he  know  V    *As  yet  notning,*  she  said. 

**I  looked  at  my  infant.  To  see  it  embraced 
and  acknowledged  by  its  father,  to  be  myself 
consoled  and  thanked  by  his  kiss-— could  I  deny 
myself  this  ?  My  resentment  was  gone.  *  Let 
him  come  in,'  I  said,  *  but  tell  him  nothing/ 

"She  went  out,  and  presently  I  heard  his  well 
known  step  in  the  dressing  room.  *  What,  is  she 
in  her  bed  room  ?    Is  she  ill?'  he  asked. 

*'They  came  in,  and  he  stood  by  the  bedside 
bewildered  and  pale.  Unaccustomed  to  the  dark- 
ened chamber,  he  could  not  tell  if  I  were  extreme- 
ly ill  or  not. 

**'Oh,  why,  Louise,  have  you  concealed  from 
me  thnt  you  were  ill?'  he  said  in  a  tremulous 
tone,  and  kneeling  by  the  bedside. 

**  *  My  illness,  Augustus,  is  but  of  yesterday, 
though  I  have  carried  the  cause  of  it  nine  months 
in  my  bosom.' 

"How  he  started !  A  faint  cry  of  the  babe, 
awakening,  explained  my  words.  His  first  ex- 
clamation was  of  joy  and  tenderness.  He  kissed 
first  me  and  then  his  child.  Then  his  counte* 
nance  again  altered. 

"  *How  cruel  you  have  been !  You  have  ra- 
ined yourself,  and  me,  and  your  child.  How 
have  you  dared  to  deceive  me  thus  ?'  " 

F<d.  1,  p.  189. 
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Thk  sort  of  coEvenatioD  is  put  n  stop  to  on 
tlia  ground  of  oxeitmg  the  invnlid  too  much.  An- 
gufltuB  urges  marriage ;  a  thing  which  seems  odd 
to  a  father  whose  child  has  been  so  deeply  wrong* 
ed.  But  this  book  is  **  a  departure  from  the  real 
to  gain  the  permanence  and  beauty  of  the  ideal*" 
and  the  i^nrj  seems  only  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
his  ardor,  a  fillip  to  his  affection.  She  refuses 
his  proposals.  The  child,  with  great  prudence 
and  propriety  on  its  part,  dies.  The  mother  is 
removed  to  Lady  Beauchamp*s  residence,  where 
convalescence  proceeds  with  due  rapidity.  Mr. 
da  Belmont  returns  from  the  continent  ss  Count 
de  Belmont,  and  the  favorite  aid*de-camp  of  the 

king  of ,  the  name  of  his  dominions  not  being 

mentioned.  To  the  capital  he  takes  Louise, 
where  the  king  is  introduced  to  her  as  Count 
Schdnberg.  He  manifests  a  strong,  though  pure 
attachment  for  her.  This  gives  rise  to  much 
scandal,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  her 
father  is  shot  in  a  duel,  and  she  is  nominally  mar- 
ried to  the  real  Count  Schonberg,  whose  title 
the  king  assumed,  but  in  reality  is  only  adopted 
by  him  as  his  daughter,  be  being  a  very  old  man. 
She  passes,  however,  as  his  wife  everywhere, 
and  demeans  herself  accordingly.  Here  her  flftry 
to  Alice  ends,  but  to  complete  her  history  for  our 
readers,  we  will  pursue  it  further. 

Lord  Beauchamp  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Clifford,  shortly  after  the  period  when  the 
history  of  the  Countess  is  related  to  Alice,  are 
visiting  Venice.  Of  course  they  pass  much  of 
their  time  in  **  gliding  voluptuously  about  in  a 
gondola.'*  One  evening  when  Beauchamp  is 
alone,  (vol.  2,  pp.  10 — ^22,)  a  gondolier  summons 
him  to  enter  one  of  these  water-coaches  and 
speak  to  a  signora.  He  does  so,  of  course.  As 
the  door  opens  he  gets  light  enough  to  discover 
that  the  lady  is  on  the  left  side.  He  seats  him- 
self beside  her.  The  door  is  shut,  and  all  is 
darkness.  Augustus  tries  to  draw  her  into  con- 
versation. His  efforts  are  fruitless.  After  a 
somewhat  long  and  embarrassing  silence  she 
leans  her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  This  assures 
htm  '*  that  the  stranger  was  really  a  lady.  He 
recognised  the  free  masonry  of  bon-ton  in  her 
very  familiarity.  Her  head  reclined  lightly  on 
his  shoulder,  her  soft  hand  was  simply  resigned 
in  his."— Fo/.  2,  p.  11. 

We  know  nothing  by  experience  of  English 
society,  and  can  not  say  therefore  whether  or  no, 
such  are  the  tokens  which  English  women  give 
by  way  of  proving  to  strange  gentlemen  that  they 
are  ladies.  Certainly  such  has  not  been  our  ex- 
penenee  in  American  society,  whatever  may  have 
been  that  of  our  author,  the  American  clergyman. 
Beauchamp  again  essays  a  colloquy,  in  vain — 
but  various  embraces  take  place,  during  the  prog- 
ress of  which  they  discover  to  each  other  that 


they  are  unmarried  and  disengaged,  and  the  lady 
asaores  him  that  she  is  purity  itaelf,  exeept  bar 
indiscretion  with  him*  The  reaponse  to  ttua  aa- 
suraace  is  thus  told  : 

"  Augustus  replied  to  the  stranger's  assertion 
of  her  integrity — pity  his  weakness — by  a  caress. 
It  was  first  suffered ;  then  timidly  returned ;  and 
then  the  stranger  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and 
seemed  to  weep.  This  lasted  but  for  a  naoment. 
She  summoned  the.  gondolier  hastily.  She  di- 
rected him  to  return  to  the  Foscari  Palace.  She 
did  not  speak  again  till  they  arrived ;  but  then  it 
was  to  propose  a  meeting  for  the  following  even- 
ing"—>^o^  2,  p.  13. 

Of  course  he  made  **  the  assignation."  Next 
morning  Frederick  Clifford  leaves  him  to  visit 
Lucerne.  Next  evening  he  **  keeps  his  asngna* 
tion,"  (vol.  2,  p.  14,)  and  off  they  go  in  a  gon- 
dola again.  He  finds  her  figure,  particulariy  her 
shoulders  and  arms,  very  beautiful,  but  her  (ace 
he  cannot  see.  She  wears  both  a  black  mask 
and  a  veil.  He  begs  for  a  sight  of  her  phynogno- 
my.  She  declines,  assuring  him  that  she  ''is 
called  beautiful ;"  and  on  being  pressed  by  him, 
gives  him  such  a  description  of  her  face,  that  he 
is  irresistibly  reminded  of  Louise,  Countess  of 
Schdnberg.  Donna  Maddelena,  such  is  die 
name  of  die  fair  incognita,  inquires  into  die  his- 
tory of  his  attachment  for  her.  He  tells  her  that 
even  at  that  moment  he  is  still  attached  to  Lou- 
ise. Maddelena  replies  by  sinking  into  his  arms, 
and  Beauchamp,  forgetting  Louise,  begs  that 
"their  love  may  be  hallowed  by  marriage,"  (vol. 
2,  p.  18.)  She  closes  with  the  proposition.  He 
takes  her  to  hb  house,  sends  for  her  mud,  who 
brings  a  bridal  dress,  and  for  a  priest,  who  brings 
Frederick  Clifford.  The  priest  confesses  them, 
and  whilst  the  lady  is  undergoing  this  moral  pur- 
gation, Mr.  Frederick  subjects  his  brother  to  an 
examination  which  proves  very  unsatisfactory. 
He  however  contrives  to  see  his  future  siater-in- 
law  without  her  mask,  a  thing  which  the  bride- 
groom cannot  accomplish,  and  then  approves  of 
the  match.  The  marriage  b  solemnized — Au- 
gustus embraces  his  unknown  and  masked  bride, 
and  they  part  for  years.  We  know  not  how  long 
a  time  elapses,  but  when  they  next  meet  it  b  in 
London.  Maddelena  and  Loube  are  discovered 
to  be  one  and  the  same  person.  Count  Schdn- 
berg is  put  to  death  on  the  first  opportunity — hb 
horses  run  away  with  him — and  the  happy  pair 
become  Lord  and  Lady  Beauchamp.  (Vol.  2, 
p.  65.) 

We  may  also  mention  as  an  incident  in  the 
plot,  that  Lord  Wessex  engages  himself  to  Grace 
Clifford.  The  engagement  b  broken  off  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  Alice.  Frederick  Clifford  fights  a 
duel  with  Wessex;  the  weapons  are  swords,  and 
Clifford  dbarms  his  antagonist  three  times;  when 
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the  combat  is  terminated  by  the  interference  of 
the  seconds.  Weesex  rushes  to  his  room,  and  is 
about  blowing  oot  his  brains  when  be  is  arrested 
by  one  Mr.  Matson,  an  iUegitimate  brother  of 
Lord  Wessex,  the  quondam  steward  of  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  and  the  creature  through  whose  in- 
strumentality the  abduction  of  Lady  Alice  is  ef- 
fected. He  afterwards  reappears  at  Rome  as 
the  Baron  Von  Schwartzthal.  Grace  Clifford, 
after  her  rupture  with  Lord  Wessex,  forms  an 
engagement  with  Lord  Stratheme,  the  brother 
of  Alice. 

Onr  readers  must  now  gather  up  all  these  char- 
acters— some  two  years  after  the  abduction — ex- 
cept Lady  Alice,  and  put  them  down  at  Rome. 
They  moat  also  add  Captain  and  Lady  D*£yn- 
coait,  the  brother-in-law  and  sister  of  Alice — 
and  finally,  they  must  set  the  whole  party  to  visi- 
ting all  the  myriad  curiosities  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  to  Mr.  Frederick  Clifford's  other  occupa- 
tions, they  must  add  on  his  part  a  seemingly 
incessant  attendance  on  mass  and  prayers, 
churches  and  chapels.  At  the  Exposition  a 
St.  Cecilia  attracts  their  attention.  It  is  un* 
dergoing  criticism.  The  German  artists  are  as- 
timi8iied--*the  French  delighted — and  the  Eng- 
lish charmed.  The  artist  enters.  It  is  Mr.  Al- 
fred Fitzalan.  He  is  English  of  course,  though 
**  attired  in  the  highest  style  of  French  fash- 
ion." Clifford  makes  his  acquaintance  and 
buys  his  picture.  When  he  goes  to  pay  for 
it,  he  is  struck  with  «*the  startling  identity*'  of 
young  Fitzalan  with  Alice  Stuart.  They  have 
much  talk  together.  Clifford  has  a  fit  of  crying, 
after  which  they  go  to  luncheon  in  company,  on 
which  occasion,  by-the-way,  Alice  takes  too  much 
wine  and  falls  ill  in  the  street.  After  dinner  they 
proceed  to  Lady  Beauchamp's  rooms,  where  Fitz- 
slan  figures  extensively,  and  Grace  Clifford,  by 
patting  «« her  hand  gently  on  his  heart,"  discovers 
**a  woman's  agitated  and  overflowing  breast," 
(vol.  2,  p.  141,)  and  Mr.  Fitzalan  and  Lady  Alice 
are  known  to  her  as  one  and  the  same.  A  prom- 
ise of  secresy  is  exacted  from  Grace,  and  there- 
apon  Alice  contrives  a  visit  to  Miss  Clifford's 
•partment  and  there  tells  her  story,  which  con- 
sists merely  in  a  series  of  improbabilities  not 
worth  relating  here.  Grace  and  she  discuss  the 
propriety  of  her  keeping  the  oath  of  conceal- 
ment which  has  been  extorted  firom  her  by  Mat- 
ion  and  Wessex.  On  that  score  Alice  is  easy. 
Bat  she  says— 

**What  troubles  me  most  is,  that  for  man  or 
woman  to  wear  the  garb  appropriated  by  custom 
to  the  other  sex  seems  to  me  expressly  forbidden 
by  scripture.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  me  to 
violate  such  a  law.  I  ask  myself,  day  by  day, 
if  the  promise  by  which  I  engaged  to  do  it,  was 
not  void  in  it9elf."»Fo/.  2,  p.  153. 


It  is  a  subject  on  which  any  doubting  mind 
might  consult  both  St.  Peter,  (1  Peter,  c.  8,  v.  3,)' 
and  St.  Paul,  (1  Timothy,  c.  2,  v.  9,)  to  advan- 
tage. But  AKce  determines  to  keep  up  her  cos- 
tume. We  rather  think  she  has  a  latent  liking 
for  «*the  ample  tube  of  the  fancy  trswsers,'* 
and  the  '*  brilliant,  coral-studded  linen  swell- 
ing gently  over  the  bust,"  (vol.  2,  p.  130.)  Clif- 
ford, over  whom  as  over  all  the  rest  of  the  party, 
except  Grace,  a  most  unaccountable  stupidity  or 
blindness  seems  to  have  come  to  prevent  their 
recognition  of  Alice,  takes  rooms  next  to  Fits- 
alan,  and  lives  on  terms  of  almost  hourly  intima- 
cy with  this  **bi-sexual,"  individual. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  their  resi- 
dence at  Rome.  We  shall  hasten  to  the  denoue- 
ment. Fitzalan,  Wessex  and  the  Baron  or  Matson* 
find  that  the  secret  of  her  disgrace  can  no  longer  bo 
kept.  It  is  necessary  to  getrid  of  him.  So  he  (or 
she)  appears  atthe  Carnival  as  Miss  Fitzalan.  One 
thing  occurs  in  reference  to  this  which  on  the  score 
of  morals  we  do  not "  readily  comprehend."  Fitz- 
alan tells  Clifford  that  he  has  **  lost  all  his  friends* 
father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,"  (vol.  2,  p. 
115,)  and  subsequently  confesses  to  him,  (vol.  2, 
p.  165,)  that  this  is  untrue,  the  falsehood  attract- 
ing no  attention  from  him,  and  then  this  sbter  is 
introduced  on  the  stage.  Fitzalan  is  then  meta- 
maphosed  into  the  Princess  Alexina  Galitzin,  and 
as  such,  has  quite  a  career  of  ambition  and  splen- 
dor sketched  out  for  her  future.  As  Fitzalan, 
however,  he  (or  she)  reappears  and  takes  a 
seat  in  the  vettura  of  next  morning  for  Naples, 
and  is  to  have  a  parting  interview  with  Clifford. 
Much  to  his  regret  he  does  not  on  his  return  to 
his  room  find  the  much  loved  Frederick,  but 
looking  upon  this  as  another  drop  of  bitterness 
in  his  cup,  he  retires  quietly  to  bed.  Clifford, 
who  had  grown  tired  of  waiting  for  Fitzalan,  and 
had  walked  out  on  the  parapet  of  the  house 
where  he  had  fallen  asleep,  now  **  enters  the 
chamber,"  which  seems  to  him  filled  "  with  the 
atmosphere  of  chastity,"  (vol.  2,  p.  189.)  He 
approaches  the  bed  where  **  Fitzalan  lay  in  a 
position  of  natural  slumber** — **  recognizes  the 
countenance  of  sweet,  yet  almost  death-like, 
repose,"  "  the  watch,  excessively  small,"  **  the 
ivory  comb,  with  the  bas-relief  carving" :  still  he 
does  not  believe  Fitzalan  to  be  AUce.  He  throws 
himself  on  the  sofa.  His  movements  disturb  her. 
She  jumps  out  of  bed,  walks  across  the  room  for 
a  glass  of  water.  He  discovers  from  her  night- 
dress that  she  is  beyond  doubt  a  woman: 

**  but,  at  this  momen^  the  brand  shot  ont  a  bright 
tongue  of  flame,  which  revealed  both  face  and 
figure  completely. 

**  *  Alice  V  He  threw  himself  at  her  feet  with 
that  cry  of  incredulous  joy. 

**  She  gave  a  little  shriek,  but  immediately  per* 
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ceiving  who  it  wa«,  faltered  bis  namtf.  Clifford 
blushed  almost  as  deeply  as  herself,  as  he  folded 
her  in  a  tender  embrace,  then  drew  her  towards 
the  fire,  and  gazed,  as  if  he  still  doubted  his  own 
senses,  at  her  face  so  rapidly  changing.  He  kiss- 
ed her  forehead,  lips,  hanas,  in  a  state  of  deliri- 
vm.  She  had  too  much  sensibility  horself  to  ex- 
pect him  to  be  calm  at  such  a  moment  but  her 
eyes  wandered  around  for  her  dressing  robe, 
which  lay  on  a  chair.  He  enveloped  her  with 
it,  without  either  having  spoken,  piled  the  fire 
with  dry  faggots  from  the  panier,  sat  down,  and 
placing  her  on  his  knee,  folded  his  arms  once 
more  around  her  form." 

**  Indeed,  it  was  more  than  human  nature  was 
capable  of,  to  restrain  at  such  a  moment,  the  ex- 
pression of  feelings  which  their  mutual  rever- 
ence but  rendered  more  deep.  We  may  take  it 
for  a  scene  of  passion  as  pure  as  natural.  And 
as  her  lover  calmed,  Alice,  in  her  turn,  permitted 
herself  to  press  her  lips  again  and  again  to  his 
baming  forehead,  and  then  she  would  lay  her 
bead  londly  on  his  shoulder  and  slightly  sob." 

Vol.  2,  p.  192. 

The  interview  lasts  some  time.  It  ends  in 
Clifford's  expressing  his  determination  to  marry 
her  in  the  morning,  and  refusing  in  the  mean 
season  to  trust  her  out  of  his  sight.  Next  morn- 
ing he  is  delirious  from  the  effects  of  the  mala- 
rious fever,  contracted  by  sleeping  out  the  night 
before  in  the  open  air.  Of  course  Alice  deter- 
mines not  to  leave  him.  All  is  discovered.  Lord 
Stratherne  calls  out  Weasex.  The  Baron  acts 
as  Wessex's  second.  Stratherne  shoots  Wes- 
sex,  of  course ;  but  Wessex  shoots  the  Baron — 
killing  him  on  the  spot,  (vol.  2,  p.  203.)  Clif- 
ford is  pronounced  dying,  and  has  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  to  confess  him,  and  give  him 
the  Sacrament.  He  then  tells  Alice  of  cer- 
tain herbs,  to  be  found  only  on  the  Roman 
Campagna,  which  he  directs  to  be  gathered 
and  administered  to  him.  This  she  does — and 
of  course,  in  spite  of  the  doctors  and  the  fever, 
be  recovers ;  and  we  come  to  the  last  scene  of 
all  in  this  strange  eventful  history — the  marriage. 
This  is  done  in  true  Anglo-Catholic  style  by  the 
Rev.  and  Hon.  Herbert  Courtenay. 

**  The  ceremony,  in  short,  was  such  as  has  not 
been  witnessed  in  England  since  the  early  and 
unspotted  period  of  the  sixth  Edward,  which  ex- 
hibited the  purified  Church  of  England  as  she 
was  in  the  beauty  and  love  of  her  espousals,  be- 
fore an  adulterous  tampering  with  the  foreign 
reformation  had  led  her  to  prevaricate  in  her  fi- 
delity to  her  Eternal  Bridegroom." — Vol.  2,  p. 
215. 

We  are  then  entertained  with  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  **  a  room  in  which  Clifford  at  one 
time  found  himself,"  and  of  what  occurred  there. 
Of  these  mysteries,  not  being  members  of  the 
clerical  profesAion,  we  know  nothing,  and  must 


therefore  content  ourselves  with  an  extract,  con- 
ceming  the  merits  of  which,  baving  mare  than 
once  visited  an  upholsterer's  shop, we  maybe  per- 
mitted to  say  that  we  know  something. 

'*  But  the  chief  object  in  the  soft  light  and  still- 
ness of  that  bridal  chamber  is  the  ivory  couch, 
classically  formed,  profusely  carved,  and  half  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  lace.  On  the  counterpeBe 
of  the  bed — ^white  satin  brilliantly  embroidered 
in  gold  and  colors,  the  work  of  Clarinelle  St. 
Liz — reposes  the  same  memento,  (a  crucifix,)  of 
the  Divine  Sufferings  that  have  purchased  and 
sanctified  all  human  bliss,  which  formerly  pro- 
tected the  bed  of  the  lonely  Fitxalan." 

As  also  incidental  to  the  better  anderMaadieg 
of  tbe  **  moral"  of  this  story,  we  may  as  well 
mention,  that  Lord  Weasex,  at  tbe  time  of  faae 
engagement  to  Grace,  was  engaged  also  ia  a  li- 
otson  with  Isabel,  tbe  eariy  friend  of  Louiae  de 
Beknont,  new  tbe  wife  of  Lord  l>eTerBBX — a 
species  of  domestic  arrangement  wbicb  paMea 
witboat  rebuke  on  the  part  of  our  ''  moral"  and 
RcTerend  author,  who  however  excuses  it  on  tbe 
ground  that  Devereux  has  first  '*  deserted"  ber* 
(vol.  2,  p.  62.) 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful 
outline  of  this  story,  which  is  written  to  illustrate 
the  propriety  of  departing  from  the  realities  of 
life  **to  obtain  the  permanence  and  beauty  of  tbe 
ideal,"  and  to  teach  **  a  moral  not  readily  com- 
prehended by  ordinary  minds."  Tbe  book  nat- 
urally presents  itself  in  three  aspects :  as  a  theo- 
logical work,  or  exposition  of  the  views  held  by 
one  extreme  section  of  the  High  Church  Epis- 
copalians ;  as  a  moral  tale,  in  which  ''the  beau^ 
of  tbe  soul  of  the  heroine  is  made  to  shine  forth" 
with  more  than  ordinary  splendor;  and  as  a  work 
of  art,  which  abandons  the  realities  of  life  to  de- 
velop by  a  reproduction  of  the  author's  mindt 
something  superior  to  any  representation,  hew- 
ever  accurate,  of  human  nature  as  it  is  really  ex- 
hibited by  tbe  discipline  of  actual  existence. 

Of  the  book  in  its  theological  aspect,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  As  men  and  as  Christians,  we 
might  perhaps  pause  before  we  rashly  condemn- 
ed tbe  Church  of  Rome, — to  whose  care  we  are 
indebted  under  God  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Bible  through  so  many  centuries  of  mental  dark- 
ness and  heathen  persecution,  and  so  much 
learned  and  pious  exegesis  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings,— because  that  Church  holds  itself  entitled 
to  adminbter  its  rites  and  consolations  to  its 
children,  no  matter  where  sojourning.  As  men 
and  Christians,  we  might  too,  periiaps,  be  cau- 
tious how  we  adjudged  the  Protestant  sects, — ^wbo 
have  so  manfully  fought  the  battle  of  religious 
belief  founded  on  reason  rather  than  authority, — 
to  be  beyond  the  covenanted  mercies  of  God, 
even  though  their  ministern  do  not  officiate  by 
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▼irtoe  of  the  Apostolic  doflceat.  And  as  men 
mod  ChristiaiiB,  we  might  possibly  bo  disposed 
to  extend  the  mantle  of  charity  over  our  Low 
Church  brethren,  who  being  within  the  fold  of  the 
true  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  receiving 
its  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  regularly  ordained 
ministers,  are  nevertheless  unenlightened  as  to 
the  right  meaning  of  some  of  the  Rubrics*  and 
are  still  walking  in  darkness  as  to  the  merits  of 
Tract  number  Ninety.  But  we  are  neither  men 
nor  Christians.  We  are  only  ultra  High  Church 
Episcopalians.  As  9ueh  we  know  our  duty. 
Like  our  author,  we  condemn  the  Romanists  be- 
cause of  their  unsoundness  on  the  question  of 
Episcopal  jurisdiction :  we  condemn  the  secta- 
rians, because  they  have  not  the  Apostolical  suc- 
cession; and  as  for  Low  Churchmen,  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing,  scoffers  at  the  Oxford  Tracts, 
let  them  be  Anathema  Maranatha.  Romanists, 
Sectarians,  Low  Churehmen-^we  damn  them 
all  alike  with  equal  unction  and  expedition. — 
Fiat  jiutiHa  ! 

As  a  moral  tale,  we  confess  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  use  no  ordinary  language  in  speaking 
of  this  book,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  is  professedly  engaged  in  teaching 
the  religion  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  As  the  work  of 
a  cUrgynum,  it  may  and  will  penetrate  into  houses 
where  it  would  not  otherwise  have  gone,  and  be 
perused  by  those  to  whom  such  scenes  of  vice  are 
strange.  When  Ernest  Maltravers  and  Alice  or 
the  Mysteries  were  given  to  the  public,  men  con- 
demned them  because  of  the  probable  pernicious 
effects  of  a  tale,  in  which  adeviation  from  the  paths 
of  virtue  was  rewarded  by  marriage  and  hono- 
rable position.  Here  the  same  thing  occurs  to 
Louise  de  Belmont.  In  Bulwer*8  novel,  the  un- 
fortunate Alice  was  an  orphan,  a  mere  child, 
without  education  and  writhing  beneath  the  ty- 
ranny of  a  father,  who,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
perishes  by  the  hands  of  the  law.  The  name  of 
the  Creator,  except  as  an  Imprecation,  is  unknown 
to  her.  As  such  she  sins.  But  her  sin  brings 
with  it  the  means  of  education.  Her  mind  is 
unfolded;  she  leans  to  know  the  truth;  and  with 
that  knowledge  comes  regret,  remorse,  and  years 
of  penitence  and  expiation.  Then  purified  by 
suffering  and  prayer,  she  meets  again  the  man  of 
her  early  love,  and  he,  so  far  as  he  can,  repairs  the 
wrong  which  he  had  done.  But  Lady  Beau- 
champ's  case  is  wholly  different.  She  is  wealthy 
and  highly  educated.  Augustus  is  represented  as 
being  mentally  unconscious,  when  she  seeks  his 
couch.  She  then  deceives  her  father,  and  Lord 
Beauchamp—suflers  her  child, — ^but  we  will  nO| 
dwell  further  upon  the  details  of  this  disgusting, 
and  thanks  to  nature,  impossible  story.  Again, 
Lord  Wessex  engages  himself  to  Grace  Clifford 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  living  in  adultery  with 


Lady  Devereux.  Again,  for  a  woman  **to  wear 
the  garb  of  the  other  sex"  is  a  misdemeanor  ia 
law,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  this  happy 
land  of  liberty,  where  it  is  regarded  by  our  wise 
men  as  an  ofi*ence  against  morals  and  decency ; 
yet  the  beatific  Lady  Alice  sports  trowsers  with 
*'an  ample  tube"  for  two  years;  and  all  for  the 
sake  of  testifying  her  devotion  to  the  true  doc^ 
trine  of  Anglo-Catholic  jurisdiction.  Agaiut 
Lady  Alice,  who  takes  too  much  wine  at  the 
dinner  Uble  of  a  hotel,  perches  herself  in  her 
night-clothes  on  her  lover's  knees  and  spends 
much  time  in  kissing  his  burning  forehead,  and 
indulging  in  other  tender  endearments— the  scene 
of  action  being  her  own  bed-room — her  only  pro- 
tection being  a  crucifix  lying  on  her  bed;  and  we 
are  told  it  is  an  exhibition  of  **  passion  as  pure  as 
natural.'*  The  naturalness  of  it,  we  do  not  ques- 
tion, but  of  its  purity,  credit  Judteue*  It  is  unne- 
cessary however  to  comment  further  upon  the 
moral  tendency  of  this  story.  To  every  pure- 
minded  woman,  to  every  right-thinking  man,  to 
every  father,  husband,  brother,  it  must  seem  as 
though  the  Reverend  Author,  **  being  thereunto 
instigated  by  the  Devil,"  (to  use  the  language  of 
criminal  indictments,)  had  deliberately  taxed  both 
his  memory  and  his  imagination,  to  produce  a 
work  which  should  be  as  licentious  in  its  details 
as  it  is  infamous  in  its  general  principles.  To 
compare  such  a  book  with  the  productions  of 
Eugene  Sue  b  to  do  the  Frenchman  great  injus- 
tice. He  wrote  the  Mysteries  of  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  atrocities  practised  un- 
der legal  pretences  against  the  poor;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  general  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  criminal  code.  He  wrote  the 
Wandering  Jew  to  exhibit  the  iniquities  of  the 
Jesuits;  with  how  much  eff*ect,let  the  newspapers 
answer.  B  ut  this  book,  to  all  appearance,  is  written 
merely  to  show  that  adultery  and  seduction  may 
be  practised  with  impunity —nay,  that  they  tend 
to  develop  the  beauty  of  one's  soul,  provided 
one  keeps  a  crucifix  on  one's  bed,  andrecites  the 
Compline  Psalms  of  an  evening.  Against  such 
uses  of  the  symbol  of  salvation  and  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  all  honest  Catholics  and  Protestants  • 
will  alike  protest. 

Last  of  all,  we  must  look  at  the  book  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  as  an  illustration  of  tha 
theory  that  it  is  necessary  to  **  depart  from  reali- 
ty to  gain  the  permanence  and  beauty  of  the 
ideal."  As  to  this,  we  presume  that  no  one, 
however  infatuated  with  the  theory  itself,  will 
ever  cite  this  novel  as  an  instance  of  its  correct- 
ness. But  for  ourselves,  we,  in  part,  attribute 
this  failure  of  the  author  (in  a  mere  literary 
sense)  to  the  theory  which  he  has  adopted.  It  is 
not  that  upon  which  the  great  masters  of  art 
have  wrought  out  those  immortal  works  which 
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have  been  and  ever  will  be  the  delight  and  ad- 
miration of  mankind.  To  the  earnest,  Borrowful 
Dante,  Poetry  waa  that 

divine  philosophy 
Musical  as  is  Apollo's  Iut«, 

which  every  where  to  the  attentive  ear  diecoones 
of  Nature  and  the  Divine  intelligence*: — with 
the  ardent,  creative  Schiller,  ^'true  art  is  not  satis- 
fied with  a  show  of  Truth.  It  rears  its  edifice  on 
Truth  itself,  on  the  solid  and  deep  foundations 
of  Naturef* — whilst  the  serene  and  thoughtful 
Groethe  has  thus  recorded  his  ideas  of  art  in  **the 
golden  cadences  of  poesy": — 

At  all  Nature's  thousand  changes 

But  one  changeless  God  proclaim, 
So  through  Art's  wide  kingdom  ranges 

One  sole  meaning  still  the  same. 
This  is  Truth,  eternal  Reason, 

Which  from  Beauty  takes  iu  dress. 
And  serene  through  time  and  season, 

Stands  for  aye  in  loTeIiness4 

To  mention  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  is  to  call 
to  mind  developments  of  roan  and  man's  charac- 
ter, which,  in  their  depth,  assume  at  times  the 
appearance  of  revelation.  And  yet  the  wondrous 
book  of  man*s  nature  is  but  partially  unfolded  by 
them.  What  need  to  go  beyond  it?  Why  not 
pore  over  its  pages?  Is  there  not  enough  of  ten- 
derness, of  excitement,  of  novelty,  of  tragedy  to 
be  found  there?  Now  grave,  now  gay;  thought- 
ful and  trifling;  sublime  and  sensual;  passion- 
ately struggling  with  life;  sadly  wrestling  with 
doubt;  thirsting  for  knowledge  as  for  hid  trea- 
sures, yet  thereby  only  increasing  sorrow  ; 
vainly  endeavoring  to  elucidate  the  eternal  pro- 
blem of  his  intellectual  existence,  the  solution 
ever  escaping  him  just  as  be  seems  about  to 
grasp  it;  dimly  realizing  the  complicated  rela- 
tions of  his  social  existence,  the  mysterious  ac- 
tion of  mind  upon  mind;  with  passions,  desires, 
and  feelings  that  put  him  on  a  level  with  the 
beasts  that  perish ;  with  hopes,  fears  and  aspira- 
tions that  render  him  but  a  little  lower  than  an- 
gels; the  mysterious  link  between  the  spiritual 
intelligences  which  minister  round  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High,  and  the  creatures  which  are  of 
the  earth,  earthy :  such  are  some  of  the  traits  of 
human  nature,  and  are  there  not  materials  enough 
here  upon  which  to  exercise  the  plastic  hand  of 
Art? 

We  will,  however,  dismiss  this  book  by  saying, 

■^  Filoaofia,  mi  disse,  a  ehi  1  Vtende, 
Noia  non  pore  in  una  sola  pane. 
Come  Natura  k)  suo  corso  prende 
Dal  Dirino  Intelletio. 

In/emot  Canto  xi.  97-100. 

*  Remarks  on  the  use  of  Chorus  in  Tragedy. 
t  Cnrlyle's  Translation  of  Wilhclm  Mcister. 


that  as  a  theological  exposition,  it  is  a  slanderous 
caricature  of  Catholic  Christianity:  as  a  moral 
treatise,  it  is  licentious  and  corrupting  in  the  ex* 
treme :  as  a  work  of  art,  professedly  upholding  a 
theory,  it  is  a  wretched  failure.  The  Reverend 
Author  and  his  friends  will  doubtless  meet  these 
censures  by  the  assertion  that  the  work  has 
created  a  sensation  and  procured  notoriety  for  its 
Author*  We  can  only  answer,  that  the  name 
thing  may  be  said  of  Judas  Iscariot  and  a  host  of 
kindred  spirits  and  their  works. 
Lee  Totm,  Va.<,  July,  1849. 
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••  Thou  hast  my  better  years — 

Thou  bust  my  earlier  friends—the  good— the  kind." 


*'  It  was  but  childish  ignorance, 

Though  now  *tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  HeaTen, 

Than  when  1  was  a  Ijoy."—  Thomas  Uited. 

The  bright,  bright  hours  of  boyhood ! — 

Oft'mes  their  memories  rise 

Like  <tlouds  of  a  golden  and  purple  hue, 

Over  Fanry^s  radiant  skies. 

The  bounding  pulse,  and  the  joyous  heart. 

The  life  untouched  by  pain, 

And  the  whisfiered  tones  of  a  glorious  Hope, 

All  rush  to  mind  again. 

The  Past !  in  its  fairy  realms  I  lire, 
Its  garden  is  filled  with  flowers. 
And  my  spirit  inbaleth  the  incense  sweet 
That  ascends  from  its  roseate  bowers. 
As  the  wanderer  lone  on  the  desert  sands, 
LookH  back  In  his  home  with  tears. 
So  the  wanderer  lone  on  the  sands  of  life, 
» Hails  the  light  of  his  early  years. 

I  remember  my  bosom's  first  warm  thrill. 

As  a  beMiitifiil  form  passed  by — 

The  glossy  folds  of  the  waving  hair. 

And  the  light  of  the  beaming  eye, — 

And  1  deemed  that  woman's  sweet,  fair  face, 

In  its  holy  thought  did  seem 

Like  the  a  axel 'features  that  on  me  shone. 

Each  night,  in  ray  boyhood's  dream. 

T  remember  her  whose  slightest  tone, 

Bore  with  it  a  magic  power. 

Whose  warm  gtance  beamed  on  my  folded  heart, 

Like  the  sun  on  his  favorite  flower — 

Till  the  passionate  thoughts  that  slumbered  there, 

In  a  still  sleep,  deep  snd  long. 

Burst  forth,  like  waves  from  a  woodland  shade. 

To  beauty  and  light  and  song. 

I  remenbef  the  smile  of  one  who  loved. 
Her  thoughtless  and  wayward  boy. 
With  a  love  that  mocked  all  chnnce  or  cliangc, 
And  which  Death  could  not  destroy. 
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She  MeMed  me  th«Q  with  a  ferrent  pnyer, 
As  her  cold  lips  pressed  my  brow — 
Weary  neasons  have  vanished  since— 
I  can  feel  that  wild  kiss  now. 

I  remeoiber  my  boyhood's  early  friend-— 

Our  pledges  of  esrnest  faith — 

A  faith,  whose  spotless  aitd  golden  link. 

Should  be  bright  and  true  till  death— 

Alas !  alas  I  we  are  distant  now, 

Those  pledget  are  little  worth — 

I  have  mourned  the  wrecks  of  my  fondest  hopes, 

I  aiD  almost  alone  on  earth. 

I  remember  my  boyhood*!  visioned  gleams 

Of  a  disfaiit  and  sinless  clime, 

Where  the  panting  soul  of  an  untold  bliss, 

Sighed  not  at  the  knell  of  Time. 

Where  the  seraph -minstrels  that  wandered  by, 

Bore  lyres  of  such  sweet  tone, 

That  the  dreamer  knew  their  chords  were  wooed 

By  the  airs  of  Heaven  alone. 

I  remember  my  boyhood's  guileless  thoughts. 

To  the  heart's  still  depths  they  gave, 

A  ptiriiy  soft  as  the  light  nf  stars 

On  a  tranquil  fountain's  wave  ; 

Purity  !  clouds  of  sin  and  shame 

Havts  overshadowed  iis  image  bright, 

But  the  sun  will  burst  through  this  darkness  yet — 

It  cannot  be  always  night. 

P.  H.  H, 


THE  TABLET  OF  THE  THEBAN  CEBES. 

Translated  from  the  Greek. 

BT  KEY.  J.  JONES  SMTTH,  A.  M. 

[Cebes  was--as  the  title  indicates— a  native  of  Thebes. 
H«  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Xenophon  in  the  *  Memo- 
rabilia,' B.  1,  ch  2,  sec.  48,  makes  honorable  mention  of  him, 
as  being  one  of  those  distinguished  men  who  by  their  vir- 
tttous  lives  and  patriutic  conduct  Khowed  what  was  the  real 
nature  and  true  tendency  of  the  instruction  which  the  great 
Philosopher  imparted.  Plato  has  made  him  one  of  the 
interloAuiors  in  his  Phoedon. 

This  is  the  only  production  of  Cebes  which  has  oome 
down  to  us.  Hs  is  said  to  have  written  two  other  dia- 
logues. 

The  edition  from  the  following  translation  is  made  is  the 
small  Leipzig  one  of  Tauchnitz,  1829. 

The  translator  has  aimed  at  giving  a  version  as  nearly 
literal  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  will  admit.  None 
•zcept  those  who  have  ntade  the  trial,  can  form  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering  the  condensed 
power  of  Greek  particles  and  the  nice  and  philosophical 
•faaJes  of  meaning  of  Greek  compounds  into  tolerable  Eng* 
lisb  without  oiiscuring  or  greatly  weakening  the  beauty  and 
▼Igor  of  the  original.  Why  is  not  this  chaste  and  beautiful 
little  work  made  to  form  a  part  of  our  School  or  even  CoU 
lege  counies?  lu  brevity,  plain  and  simple  style  and  ele- 
Tated  moral  tone  all  recommend  it.] 

THE  INTEaLOCUTOBS :  A  STRANGER  AND  AN  OLD 

MAN. 

1.  We  happoDed  to  be  walking  in  the  place 
•acred  to  Chrontie,  in  which  we  saw  a  graat  va- 


riety of  votive  offerings.  But  in  front  of  the 
temple  a  certain  tablet  had  been  presented,  on 
which  was  some  strange  painting,  containing 
some  peculiar  mysteries,  which  we  were  unable 
to  comprehend,  or  find  out  what  they  could  mean. 
The  painting  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  either  a 
city  or  a  camp;  but  there  was  a  circle  enclosing 
two  other  circles,  a  greater  and  a  less.  There 
was  a  gate  to  the  first  circle,  close  to  which  a 
large  crowd  appeared  to  be  standing;  within  the 
circle  a  multitude  of  women  was  visible;  and 
beside  the  entrance  to  the  outer  gate  and  circle 
an  old  man  was  standing,  who  by  his  gestures 
seemed  to  be  enjoining  something  upon  those 
diat  were  entering. 

2.  After  we  had  for  a  long  time  perplexed  our- 
selves about  the  interpretation  of  this  myth,  a 
venerable  old  man  standing  at  our  side,  said : 
"Strangers!  The  difficulty  which  you  now  ex- 
perience about  this  painting  is  nothing  unusual, 
for  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  are 
at  all  acquainted  with  its  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. Indeed  the  offering  itself  was  not  made 
by  a  citizen  of  the  place;  but  a  stranger  who 
came  here  a  long  time  since, — a  man  of  great 
intAlligence  and  remarkable  for  his  wisdom,  and 
who  both  by  precept  and  example  manifested  an 
ardent  love  for  a  kind  of  Pythagorean  and  Par- 
menidean  mode  of  living,  consecrated  this  place, 
and  presented  this  painting  to  Chronus." 

Stranger.  **  Did  you  ever  see  or  get  acquaint- 
ed with  this  man  ?*' 

Old  Man.  *'  Yes.  Being  a  youth  at  the  time, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  gazing  at  him  long  with 
admiration,  for  he  used  to  discourse  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  with  earnestness  and  power ; 
and  of  this  allegorical  painting  I  have  frequently 
heard  him  give  a  full  explanation.'* 

3.  Stranger.  **  Then,  I  beseech  you,  if  some 
business  of  importance  does  not  happen  to  pre- 
vent, to  explain  it  to  us,  for  we  have  been  very 
anxious  to  learn  what  in  the  world  it  means." 

Old  Man.  **With  great  pleasure,  strangers* 
However  it  is  proper  that  I  should  first  tell  you 
that  the  explanation  involves  some  risk.*' 

Stranger.    *'  Of  what  nature  ?" 

Old  Man.  '*  If  you  attend  to  and  onderstand 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  ye  shall  be  both  wise 
and  happy;  hut  if  you  do  not,  then  becoming 
foolish,  unfortunate,  morose  and  ignorant,  a  life 
of  misery  awaits  you.  This  interpretation  re- 
sembles the  enigma  of  the  Sphinx,  which  she 
was  wont  to  propose  to  men,  for  whoever  was 
able  to  solve  it  was  saved,  bat  he  who  could  not 
was  destroyed  by  the  Sphinx.  So  is  it  with  the 
interpretation  of  this  painting;  for  Folly  is  a 
Sphinx  to  mankind.  She  proposes  as  enigmas 
such  questions  as  theae.  What  isgoodt  what  bad, 
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and  what  neither  good  oor  bad  in  life  ?  Now  be 
tbat  doee  not  understand  these  It  deatroyed  by 
her,  not  indeed  all  at  once,  aa  be  periebed  who 
was  devoured  by  the  Spbini,  but  like  the  man  in 
the  bands  of  the  torturer,  be  wastes  away  gradually 
during  the  whole  of  life:  but  on  the  other  hand, 
whoever  does  undersund  these  things  is  saved 
and  *  Folly'  perishes,  while  be  becomes  happy  and 
blessed  all  his  lifetime.  Therefore  I  beg  you  to 
listen  and  take  heed.'* 

4.  Stranger,  *' Truly,  you  have  excited  our 
curiosity  very  much,  if  such  be  the  ease." 

Old  Man.    **  Sueh,  indeed,  is  the  case." 

Stranger.  *' You  need  not  on  this  account  de- 
fer the  explanation,  as  we  shall  attend  with  all 
diligence,  seeing  that  the  consequences  are  so 
great.'* 

The  old  man  thereupon  picked  up  a  rod,  and 
pointing  it  towards  the  picture,  said ;  **  Do  you 
see  this  circle  ?" 

Stranger.    "Yes." 

Old  Man.  ''You  must  first  know  that  this 
place  is  called  *  Life.'  That  large  crowd  stand- 
ing near  the  gateway  are  they  who  are  about  to 
enter  upon  life.  The  old  man,  whom  you  see 
standing  above,  with  a  map  in  one  hand,  and 
pointing  apparently  at  something  with  the  other, 
is  called  the  '  Tutelary  Deity'  or  '  Genius,'  (Doe- 
mon.)  He  is  giving  directions  to  those  that  are 
entering  as  to  what  they  must  do  when  they  com- 
mence life,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  path  in 
which  they  must  walk  if  they  would  be  safe  in 
life." 

5.  Stranger.  '*What  is  the  way  in  which  he 
bids  them  walk,  or  how  are  they  to  act  ?" 

Old  Man.  **  Do  you  see  close  to  the  gate,  a 
seat  placed  at  the  spot  where  the  crowd  is  enter- 
ing ;  upon  it  is  seated  a  woman  of  studied  ele- 
gance of  demeanor,  and  fascinating  appearance, 
with  a  cup  in  her  hand  ?** 

Stranger.    ••  I  see  her.     Who  is  she  ?'• 
Old  Man.    **  Her  name  is  *  Deceit,'  for  she 
mbleads  all  men.'* 
Stranger.    •*  How  T    What  does  she  do  ?" 
Old  Man.    ''  She  drugs  with  her  influence  all 
who  enter  life.'* 

Stranger^    "  What  does  she  make  them  drink  ?" 
Old  Man.    «• '  Error*  and  « Ignorance.' " 
Stranger.    "  What  then  T" 
Old  Man*    ^  As  soon  as  they  imbibe  diese, 
they  enter  life." 

Stranger.    ''Do  all  drink  this 'Error?'" 
Old  Man.    "  All :  some,  however,  take  larger, 
and  some  smaller  draughts.    Again,  do  you  see 
within  the  gate  a  number  of  women ;  they  are 

asscNsiates,  but  differ  in  their  forms  and  appear- 
in 

Stranger.    "  I  observe  then." 

Old  Man.    "  These  are  ealM  '  SeatiiBaMa' 


or  'Opiniona,'  'Desires'  and  'Pleaaares.'  Aa 
soon  as  the  crowd  enters,  these  women  aetso 
upon  and  embrace  every  individual,  and  then 
lead  them  off." 

Stranger.    "Where  do  they  uke  them  ?" 

Old  Man.  "Some  to  safety,  and  others  to 
rain,  through  the  agency  of '  Deceit.' " 

Stranger.  "  Alas !  what  a  pemicioua  draught 
that  was  which  you  mentioned !" 

Old  Man.  "And  yet  these  aU  profess  to  bo 
guides  to  the  highest  good, — to  happinass  and 
prosperity.  But  they  who  through  ignorance 
and  error  have  tasted  of  the  cup  of '  Deceit,'  can 
never  find  what  the  true  path  in  life  is,  but  wan- 
der about  at  random ;  just  as  you  see  bow  those 
who  have  entered  before  these,  are  roaming  about 
wherever  chance  may  take  them." 

7.  Stranger.  "  I  see  them.  Who  is  that  wo- 
man standing  upon  a  round  stone;  she  seems  to 
be  both  blind  and  crazy?" 

Old  Man.  "  Her  name  is  '  Fortune.'  She  is 
not  only  blind  and  crazy,  but  deaf  also." 

Stranger.    "  What  does  she  do  ?*' 

Old  Man.  "  Go  about  in  all  directions,  take 
from  some  all  tbat  they  possess  and  give  it  to 
others;  she  then  straightway  deprives  the  latter 
of  the  gifts  which  she  had  just  presented  to  them, 
and  distributes  them  to  others  without  any  judg- 
ment or  stability  of  purpose.  Her  natural  dispo* 
sition  is  therefore  admirably  pourtrayed  in  the 
manner  of  her  representation." 

Stranger.    "  What  manner  ?'* 

Old  Man.  "  As  standing  upon  a  round 
stone." 

Stranger.    **  What  does  that  represent  ?" 

Old  Man.  "  That  there  is  neither  aafoty  nar 
stability  in  her  gifts.  For  great  and  terrible  dis- 
asters befal  those  who  put.  any  confidence  in 
her." 

8.  Stranger.  "  What  does  tbat  great  throng 
of  people  that  surround  her  want?  and  whataae 
their  names  ?" 

Old  Man.  "  They  are  called  '  The  Thonght- 
less;'  and  each  of  them  is  begging  for  the  things 
which  she  is  scattering  about." 

Stranger.  "  Why  then  this  difference  in  their 
appearance,  some  seem  to  be  filled  with  joy, 
while  others,  all  despondent,  stand  wringing  their 
hands  ?" 

Old  Man.  "  Those  who  appear  rejoicing  and 
laughing  are  they  who  have  received  some  favor 
from  'Fortune:'  by  them  she  is  called  'Good 
Fortune.'  Those  who  are  represented  as  weep- 
ing and  wringing  their  hands  are  they  from  whom 
she  has  taken  the  gifts  previously  bestowed: 
these,  on  the  contrary,  call  her  '  Bad  Fortune.' " 

Stranger.  "  What  are  these  gifts  tbat  cause 
so  much  joy  in  those  who  receive  themt  and  so 
mach  grief  in  those  who  do  not  ?" 
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Old  Man.  "  Such  as  many  men  conaider  to 
be  Ueeainga." 

Stranger.    **  Pray,  what  are  they  ?" 

Old  Man.  **  Wealth  evidently,  and  fame, 
rank,  ehildFea,  power  and  sovereignty,  and  such 
like.** 

Stranger.    "  A  nd  are  these  not  blessings  ?" 

Old  Man.  **  Wo  will  investigate  that  by  and 
bye.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  the  explanation  of 
the  picture." 

Stranger.    **  Very  well,  be  it  so." 

9.  Old  Man.  *'  When  you  have  passed  this 
gate,  do  you  see  another  circle  farther  up,  and 
outside  of  it  some  women  standing,  gaudily  ar- 
rayed, like  women  of  pleasure?" 

Stranger.     "  Yes." 

Old  Man.  *'  These  are  called  *  Intemperance,' 
•  Profligacy,'  •  Covetousness'  and  '  Flattery.'  " 

Stranger.    •*  Why  are  they  standing  there  ?" 

Old  Man.  **  Watching  for  those  who  get  any 
thing  from  *  Fortune. " 

Stranger.    "  What  then  do  they  do  ?" 

Old  Man.  *«They  rush  up  to  and  embrace 
them,  ply  them  with  flattery  and  importune  them 
to  stay  with  them,  saying  that  they  will  lead  a 
pleasant  and  easy  life,  free  from  toil  and  hard- 
ship. But  if  any  one  is  prevailed  upon  by  them 
to  enter  upon  a  life  of  voluptuousness,  he  finds 
it  to  be  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  a  time,  until 
the  excitement  wears  off,  and  no  longer.  When 
sober  reason  revives,  he  then  finds  that  he  was 
not  using  and  enjoying  pleasure,  but  that  Bhe  was 
devouring  and  wantonly  ruining  him.  And  just 
as  soon  as  he  has  squandered  all  that  he  got  from 
'  Fortune,'  he  is  forced  to  become  a  slave  to  these 
women,  to  bear  every  insult  with  patience,  to  sub- 
mit to  vice  and  degradation,  and  for  their  sakes 
to  perpetrate  any  villainy,  as  theft,  sacrilege,  per- 
jury, treachery,  robbery,  &c.  And  when  all  is 
done,  they  then  hand  their  victims  over  to  *  Pun- 
iahment.' " 

J  a  Stranger.    «' What  kind  of  person  is  she  7'> 

Old  Man.  **  Do  you  see  a  little  behind  the 
other  women  a  small  door-way  and  a  narrow 
dark  spot,  where  some  miserable,  filthy,  ragged 
looking  women  appear  to  be  congregated  ?" 

Stranger.    *«  Yes,  distinctly." 

Old  Man.  **  Of  these,  the  one  with  the  whip 
in  her  hand  is  called  *  Punishment;'  the  one  with 
ber  head  sunk  on  her  lap,  is  *  Grief;"  and  the  one 
tearing  her  hair  is  '  Anguish.'  " 

Stranger.  **  And  who  is  that  ill-looking,  lean, 
naked  man  standing  near  them,  and  at  his  side 
m  miserable  meagre  woman  that  resembles 
him  ?" 

Old  Man.  *'  His  name  is  *  Lamentation,'  and 
the  woman,  who  b  his  sister,  is  called  *  Despair.' 
The  man  is  handed  over  to  these,  and  lives  with 
them  in  a  state  of  torment*    He  is  next  hurried 


off  to  the  abode  of  *  Wretchedness,'  there  he  Un« 
gers  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  all  kinds  of 
misery,  unless  'Repentance'  should  kindly  put 
herself  in  his  way." 

11.  Stranger.  **  What  would  be  the  result  if 
*  Repentance'  should  meet  him  ?" 

Old  Man.  **  She  rescues  him  from  his  mise- 
ries, and  places  at  his  side  another  *  Opinion'  and 
another  *  Desire.'  The  one  leading  him  to  *  True 
Science,'  and  the  other,  at  the  same  time,  inviting 
him  to  *  False  Science.'  " 

Stranger.  **  Then  what  takes  place  ?" 
Old  Man.  **lf  he  should  attach  himself  to 
this  *  Opinion,'  she  will  bring  him  to  'True 
Science;'  having  been  purified  by  her,  he  is  sav- 
ed, and  becomes  happy  and  prosperous  in  life. 
But  if  he  reject  her,  he  is  again  involved  in  all  the 
mazes  of  *  False  Sentiments.' " 

12.  Stranger.  **Alas!  what  a  great  risk  has 
to  be  run  the  second  time!  But  this  *  False 
Science,'  what  of  her  7" 

Old  Man.    '*  Do  you  see  that  second  circle  ?** 

Stranger.    **  Very  distinctly." 

Old  Man.  **  And  on  the  outside  of  it,  near  it| 
entrance,  a  woman  is  standing,  who  appears  to 
be  very  neat  and  elegant  ?" 

Stranger.    "  Yes." 

Old  Man.  **  The  thoughtless  and  unreflecting 
mass  of  men  call  her  Science.  But  she  is  False 
Science.  Now,  even  those  who  are  preserved, 
when  they  would  go  on  to  *  True  Science,'  call 
here  first." 

Stranger.  •«  Why,  is  there  no  other  road  by 
which  they  could  reach  the  True  ?" 

Old  Man.    "  There  is." 

13.  Stranger.  *'  Who  are  those  men  that  ara 
walking  about  within  the  circle?" 

Old  Man.  ''  The  lovers  of  *  False  Science*' 
who,  being  deceived,  fancy  they  are  associating 
with  the  True." 

Stranger.    ''  What  are  they  called  I" 
Old  Man.    **  Poets,  Rhetoricians,  DialecticiaDa» 
Arithmedcians,  Geometricians,  Astrologers,  Vol- 
uptuaries, Peripatetics,  Critics,  and  such  like/' 

14.  Stranger.  "  Who  are  these  women  that 
seem  to  be  running  about,  they  resemble  thoaeia 
the  first  cirele,  among  whom  you  said  were  « la- 
temperance'  and  her  associates  ?" 

Old  Man.    ''  They  are  the  same." 

Stranger.  **What!  are  they  admitted  hera 
also?" 

Old  Man.  **  Yes,  indeed,  even  here,  but  rare- 
ly, not  as  they  are  into  the  first  curcle." 

Stranger.  ^  And  are  the  *  Opinions'  also  ad* 
matted?" 

Old  Man.  "  Yes,  for  the  draught  which  '  De- 
ceit' administered  still  remains  in  them,  so  alio 
do  *  Ignorance'  and  her  associate  *  Folly.'  la- 
deed,  neither  the  '  Opiaioa'  aor  her  traiB  of  erils 
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ean  be  got  rid  of,  until  me  a,  renouDcing  *•  False 
Science,'  get  into  the  true  path,  and  drink  that 
potent  medicine  which  will  purge  away  the  nox- 
ious train.  When  they  have  cleared  away  and 
expeUed  their  previous  ills, — Opinions,  Igno- 
rance, and  all  the  rest, — then  they  will  be  safe. 
But  if  they  remain  with  *  False  Science,*  not  a 
single  evil  will  be  got  rid  of,  for  all  their  learn- 
ing." 

15.  Stranger,  ^^Whatis  this  path  which  leads 
to  *  True  Science.'  " 

Old  Man,  **  Do  yon  see  up  there,  that  place, 
which  is  quite  vacant — ^it  looks  like  a  wilder- 
ness ?" 

Stranger.    "  Yes." 

Old  Man,  *'  And  do  you  also  see  a  little  wic- 
ket and  in  front  of  it  a  path,  not  much  frequen- 
ted, for  very  few  walk  there,  as  it  looks  to  be 
steep,  rough  and  stony." 

Stranger,     ♦*  Very  clearly." 

Old  Man,  **  And  what  seems  to  be  a  lofty 
eminence,  the  ascent  to  which  is  very  narrow, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  deep  preci- 
pices ?" 

Stranger.    "  Yes." 

Old  Man.  *'  Then  that  is  the  way  to  *  True 
Science." 

Stranger,    *'  It  is  fearful  even  to  look  at !" 

Old  Man.  ^Mgain,  do  you  see  high  up  on  the 
eminence  a  large,  lofty  rock,  rough  and  steep  all 
round  ?" 

Stranger,    **  I  see  it." 

16.  Old  Man.  **Do  you  see  two  women 
standing  upon  the  rock,  graceful  and  elegant 
in  person,  and  earnestly  stretching  forth  their 
hands  ?" 

Stranger.  **  I  see  them.  What  are  their 
names  ?" 

Old  Man.  '*  One  is  called  *  Firmness'  and  the 
other  *  Perseverance.'    They  are  sisters." 

Stranger.  **  Why  do  they  stretch  forth  their 
hands  so  earnestly  ?" 

Old  Man.  *'*  To  encourage  those  who  have 
arrived  at  the  place  to  keep  up  their  spirit  and 
not  be  dismayed,  telling  them  that  they  have  only 
to  persevere  a  little  while  longer,  and  they  will 
soon  come  to  a  pleasant  path." 

Stranger.  **  And  after  they  have  come  to  the 
rock,  how  do  they  ascend,  for  I  see  no  way  that 
leads  up  to  it  ?" 

Old  Man.  *' The  women  comedown  and  draw 
them  up,  and  tell  them  to  rest  awhile.  After  a 
little  they  impart  to  them  *  Vigour'  and  *  Confi- 
dence,' and  promise  to  bring  them  to  ^True 
Science.*  They  then  show  them  the  road,  how 
beautiful  and  level  and  easy  it  is,  and  free  from 
•very  thing  that  would  injure  them,  as  yon  per- 
ceive." 

Stranger.    ••  Yes ;  It  is  perfectly  evident. 
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17.  Old  Man.  «'  Do  you  see,  just  before  that 
grove,  a  place  which  looks  very  beautiful,  mem- 
do  w -like,  and  radiant  with  a  flow  of  light?" 

Stranger.     •♦  Distinctly." 

Old  Miui,  '*  And  do  you  observe  in  ^e  raid- 
die  of  the  meadow  another  circle  and  another 
gateway  ?" 

Stranger.  «*  Yes.  What  is  the  name  of  this 
place  ?" 

Old  Man.  '*  The  home  of  the 'Blessed.'  There 
dwell '  Happiness'  and  all  the  '  Virtues.'  " 

Stranger.  "Proceed.  What  a  lovely  spot 
it  is!" 

18.  Old  Man.  "  Do  you  see  near  the  portal  a 
very  handsome  lady,  of  a  grave  and  dignified 
appearance,  she  is  already  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  dressed  in  a  plain  but  elegant  robe  ?  She  is 
not  standing  on  a  round  stone,  but  on  a  square 
one,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground.  At  her  side  are 
two  other  ladies,  who  appear  to  be  her  daugh- 
ters." 

Stranger.     "  They  are  all  very  distinct." 
Old  Man.     "The  one  in  the  middle  is  'Science, 

the  others  are  *  Truth'  aud  ♦  Persuasion.*  " 
Stranger.    "  Why  does  she  stand  upon  a  square 

stone  ?" 

Old  Man.  "  As  a  sign  to  those  that  are  ap- 
proaching of  the  safety  and  firmness  of  the  road, 
aud  an  emblem  of  the  stability  of  the  gifts  which 
are  conferred  there." 
Stranger,  "  What  does  she  bestow  ?" 
Old  Man.  "  *  Confidence,'  and  *  Fearless- 
ness.' " 

Stranger.    •*  Whence  do  they  arise  ?" 

Old  Man.     "  From  the  assurance  of  not  having 

to  endure  any  great  evil  in  life." 

19.  Stranger.  "  Oh,  what  lovely  gifts !  But 
why  does  she  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  cir- 
cle ?" 

Old  Man.  "That  she  may  kindly  receive 
those  that  come,  and  administer  to  them  her  pu- 
rifying medicine.  Afterwards,  as  soon  as  they 
are  thoroughly  cleansed,  she  introduces  them  to 
the  virtues  within." 

Stranger.  "  How  so.  I  do  not  exactly  com- 
prehend you." 

Old  Man.  "  You  will  easily  do  so ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  man  happened  to  be  seriously  indis- 
posed, and  calling  in  a  physician,  be  would  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  disease  by  cathartics,  so 
that  he  might  restore  him  to  convalescence  and 
health ;  but  if  he  refuse  to  conform  to  the  course 
prescribed,  then  the  physician  very  justly  giving 
him  up,  he  is  carried  ofi*by  the  disease." 

Stranger.     "  I  understand  that." 

Old  Man.  "  In  like  manner,  when  any  one 
comes  to  •  Science,'  she  receives  him  very  kindly, 
and  administers  her  medicine,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
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purging  away  and  canying  off  all  the  noxious 
qualities  which  adhered  to  him  at  his  arrival.*' 
Stranger.    **  Pray,  w  hat  are  these  ?" 

Old  Man.  *'The  'Ignorance'  and  « Error,' 
which  he  imbibed  from  *  Deceit;'  also  *  Arro- 
gance,' 'Last,'  'Intemperance,'  'Anger,'  'Ava- 
rice,' &c.,  with  which  he  was  filled  in  the  first 
circle." 

StO.  Stranger.  "When  purified,  where  does 
she  send  him  ?" 

Old  Man.  "Within,  to  'Knowledge'  and  the 
other 'Virtues.'" 

Stranger.     "  What  virtues  ?" 

Old  Man.  "Do  you  not  see  within  the  en- 
trance a  company  of  women,  who  seem  to  be 
handsome  and  elegant  in  appearance ;  they  are 
also  dressed  with  plainness  and  simplicity,  and 
are  totally  free  from  that  affectation  and  vanity 
which  characterized  the  other  women  we  saw?" 

Stranger.  "I  see  them.  What  are  their 
names  ?" 

Old  Man.  "The  first  is  called  'Knowledge,' 
and  the  others — who  are  her  sisters— are  named 
'Fortitude,'  'Justice,'  'Integrity,'  'Temperance,' 
•Decency,'  'Liberty,'  'Self-control,'  and  'Meek- 
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Stranger.  "  Oh,  most  lovely  society !  How  I 
hope  and  desire  to  join  you !' 

Old  Man.  "  If  you  understand  and  habitually 
practise  what  you  hear,  you  may." 

Stranger.  "We  will  assuredly  do  all  in  our 
power." 

Old  Man.    "Then  you  will  be  kept  safe." 

21.  Stranger.  "When  these  women  get  him, 
where  do  they  take  him  to?" 

Old  Man.     "  To  their  mother." 

Stranger.     "  Who  is  she  ?" 

Old  Man.     "Happiness." 

Stranger.     "  Tell  us  about  her." 

Old  Man.  "  Do  you  see  the  path  which  leads 
to  that  high  hill — the  acropolis  of  all  the  cir- 
cles?" 

Stranger.     "  I  see  it." 

Old  Man.  Again,  do  you  observe  a  certain 
dignified  and  graceful  lady  at  the  main  entrance, 
seated  on  an  elevated  throne,  richly  but  not  gau- 
dily dressed ;  with  her  head  encircled  by  a  chap- 
let  of  fresh,  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  ? 

Stranger.     "  Very  distinctly." 

Old  Man.     "  That  is  '  Happiness.' " 

22.  Stranger.  "When  the  individual  has  come 
to  her,  what  does  she  do  ?" 

Old  Man.  "  She,  with  the  assistance  of  all 
the  virtues,  crowns  him  as  if  he  had  been  victo- 
rioits  in  some  hard-fought  contests." 

Stranger.     "  What  foes  has  he  subdued  ?" 
Old  Man.     "  The  fiercest,  even  those  terrible 
monsters  which  ere  while  sought  to  destroy  and 
torture  and  enslave  him  ;  yea,  he  has  gained  such 


a  mastery  over  himself,  that  these  are  now  his 
slaves,  as  he  once  was  theirs.'* 

23.  Stranger,  "  What  are  these  monsters  yon 
talk  of?     I  am  anxious  to  know." 

Old  Man.  "First,  there  are  'Ignorance'  and 
'Error;'  do  you  not  consider  them  to  be  mon« 
sters?" 

Stranger.    '*Yes,  and  pernicious  ones  too." 

Old  Man.  Then  there  are  '  Sorrow'  and  '  An- 
guish;' 'Arrogance,'  'Avarice'  'Intemperance,' 
and  every  other  vice.  He  is  now  their  master, 
and  not  they  his,  as  formerly." 

Stranger.  "  O  glorious  struggle  and  most  glo- 
rious victory !  But  still  you  have  to  tell  me, 
what  is  the  influence  of  that  wealth  wherewith 
you  said  he  was  crowned  ?" 

Old  Man.  "A  very  happy  one,  my  young 
friend.  He  that  is  crowned  with  that  influence, 
becomes  blessed  and  happy.  His  hopes  of  fe- 
licity are  all  in  himself  and  not  in  others." 

24.  Stranger.  "What  a  splendid  victory  is 
this  of  which  you  speak  !  After  his  coronation, 
what  does  he  do,  or  where  does  he  walk  ?" 

Old  Man.  "  The  virtues  taking  him  under 
their  guidance,  bring  him  to  the  place  from  which 
he  first  came.  They  show  him  how  those  who 
remain  there  drag  out  a  vicious  and  miserable  ex- 
istence— how,  shipwrecked  in  life's  ocean,  they 
roam  about  or  are  led  off  thoroughly  overpow- 
ered as  if  by  enemies,  some  by  'Intemperance,* 
some  by  'Pride,'  some  by  'Avarice,'  others  by 
'vain -glory, 'and  others  by  other  vices — how  pow- 
erless they  are  to  shake  off  the  fetters  with  which 
these  have  bound  them,  so  that  they  might  be 
saved  and  come  to  this  place ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary how  their  whole  life  is  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion. They  explain  to  him  how  these  sufferings 
have  originated  in  their  inability  to  find  the  path 
to  'True  Science,'  because  they  had  forgotten 
the  directions  given  by  the  '  Guardian  Genius  ?" 

25.  Stranger.  "Your  reply  appears  to  be 
very  good.  But  I  am  unable  to  see  why  the 
'  virtues'  should  direct  his  attention  to  the  place 
which  he  had  before  left." 

Old  Man.  "Because  he  never  had  a  diorough 
knowledge  or  accurate  perception  of  what  is  done 
there.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  dark- 
ness, supposing  good  to  be  evil,  and  evil  good, 
the  result  of  the  Ignorance  and  Error  which  he 
had  imbibed.  He  therefore  had  been  leading  as 
wretched  a  life  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
place ;  but  now  having  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  fit  and  proper,  he  is  enabled  to  live 
happily  himself  and  to  perceive,  the  evil  course 
which  they  pursue." 

26.  Stranger.  "After  he  has  seen  all  this, 
what  still  does  he  do,  or  where  does  he  go  ?" 

Old  Man.  "  Wherever  be  pleases ;  for  he 
is  as  safe  everywhere,  as  one  would  be  in  the 
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Coryeiim  grotto ;  and  wherever  he  goe««  his  life 
is  io  ail  things  one  of  unchanging  felicity,  for 
every  body  is  as  glad  to  receive  him,  as  the  sick 
are  a  physician.*' 

Stranger.  **  Is  he  entirely  free  also  from  all 
apprehension  of  injury  from  those  females  whom 
you  called  monsters?" 

Old  Man.  **  Entirely.  He  will  never  more 
be  harassed  by  *  Pain/  or  *  Sorrow,'  or  *  Intem- 
perance,' or  *  Avarice,'  or  *  Poverty,'  or  any  other 
evil ;  for  he  is  now  completely  master  over  and 
superior  to  all  that  formerly  troubled  and  vexed 
him.  Like  men  who  are  bitten  by  vipers,  and 
because  they  possess  an  antidote,  sustain  no  in- 
jury from  these  reptiles,  which  inflict  even  deadly 
wounds  upon  others;  so  because  he  carries  an 
antidote  against  them,  none  of  the  above  evils 
can  trouble  him." 

27.  Stranger.  **Very  well  explained.  Now 
tell  me,  who  are  those  that  appear  to  be  coming 
down  from  the  eminence ;  some  of  them  having 
crowns  on  their  heads  give  every  indication  of 
great  gladness ;  and  others,  without  any,  looking 
sorrowful  and  sad,  with  their  limbs  and  heads 
wounded  and  bruised,  are  beset  by  some  wo- 
men?" 

Old  Man,  **The  crowned  ones  are  those  who 
have  been  saved  by  *  Science,'  and  are  rc^iced 
at  having  met  her.  The  others  without  any 
crowns,  are  either  those  who  having  been  reject- 
ed by  *  Science,'  are  returning,  wretched  and  mis- 
erable ;  or  those  who  having  lost  all  courage,  and 
though  they  had  gone  as  far  as  *  Perseverance,' 
yet  turned  back,  and  are  now  wandering  about 
they  know  not  where." 

Stranger.  **  Who  are  these  women  that  fol- 
low them?' 

Old  Man.  *"  Sorrow'  and  *  Anguish,'  'Des- 
pair,' *  Ignorance'  and  'Infamy.'" 

28.  Stranger.  ''  You  tell  me  that  every  evil 
follows  them  ?" 

Old  Man.  *' Yes,  indeed,  and  that  right  close- 
ly too.  But  when  these  men  get  the  length  of 
*  Voluptuousness*  and  '  Intemperance,'  they  at- 
tach no  blame  to  themselves,  but  forthwith  com- 
mence upbraiding  '  Science'  and  her  disciples, 
saying  how  wretched,  miserable  and  unhappy 
they  are,  because  they  forsake  their  course  of 
life,  and  lead  ane  of  hardships,  totally  destitute 
of  the  good  things  they  eiyoy." 

Stranger.  "What  do  they  call  good  things?" 
Old  Man.  "'Debauchery'  and  'Intemper- 
ance,'— to  group  them  under  two  leading  terms; 
for  they  consider  the  indulgence  and  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  and  passions  to  be  the  chief 
good — evmma  bona.** 

29.  Stranger.  "  What  do  you  call  those  two 
gay  and  laughing  ladies,  who  are  coming  thence?" 

Old  Man.    " '  Sentiments.'    Having  brought 


to  Scienee  those  that  have  been  admitled  to  the 
virtues,  they  are  returning  to  escort  others,  mad 
to  tell  them  how  happy  those  whom  they  just 
now  introduced  have  already  become." 

Stranger.    "  Are  the  '  Sentiments'  tiiemaelTea 
never  admitted  to  the  virtues  V* 

Old  Man.  "No.  Mere  opinion  is  never  per- 
mitted to  arrive  at  perfect  Knowledge.  It  is  her 
business  to  hand  these  people  over  to  Science ; 
and  when  Science  has  received  them,  then  the 
Sentiments  return  to  bring  up  others ;  thus  they 
resemble  ships,  which  after  their  cargo  has  been 
discharged,  sail  back,  and  are  laden  with  some 
other  commodities." 

90.  Stranger.  "  Your  explanation  appears  to 
be  a  beautiful  one.  There  is  still  one  thing,  how- 
ever, which  you  have  not  made  clear,  viz :  what 
the  directions  are  which  the  Guardian  Genius 
gives  to  those  who  enter  life." 

Old  Man.  He  tells  them  to  be  brave  and  hope- 
ful. Be  you  the  same,  for  I  will  explain  all  to 
you  without  any  concealment." 

Stranger.    "You  are  very  kind." 

Old  Man.  "Do  you  see  that  blind  looking 
woman,  standing  upon  the  round  stone,  who  I 
told  you  before  was  named  'Fortune?'" 

Stranger.    "Yes." 

31.  Old  Man.  "He  tells  them  to  place  no 
confidence  in  her,  not  to  believe  that  any  one  can 
receive  from  her  a  permanent  gift,  or  one  that 
he  is  to  consider  as  permanent,  or  to  look  upon 
as  his  own ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  her 
from  taking  it  away,  and  giving  it  to  others,  as 
she  is  often  in  the  habit  of  doing.  For  this  rea- 
son he  bids  them  to  be  perfectly  unmoved  as  it 
regards  her  gifts,  neither  to  rejoice  when  she 
gives,  nor  repine  when  she  takes  away ;  neither 
to  slight  or  to  over- value  her :  because  she  never 
acts  from  judgment  or  reflection,  but  by  random 
and  by  chance  as  I  told  you  before.  On  this  ac- 
count the  '  Genius'  tells  them  not  to  be  astonish* 
ed  at  any  thing  she  may  happen  to  do,  and  not 
to  resemble  those  dishonest  bankers,  who  when 
they  receive  money  on  deposit  from  the  people, 
are  filled  with  joy,  and  look  upon  it  as  their  own. 
They  become  indignant  when  the  money  is  re- 
demanded,  and  think  themselves  very  badly  treat- 
ed, never  reflecting  that  they  received  the  depout 
on  condition  of  paying  it  back  when  demanded 
by  the  person  who  had  made  it.  The  '  Genius' 
tells  them  to  regard  '  Fortune's  gifts  in  the  same 
light,  and  remember  it  is  her  very  nature  to  take 
back  what  she  once  gave,  then  immediately  to 
bestow  larger  and  richer  gifts,  and  finally  to  sweep 
off*  all— not  only  these,  but  all  previous  ones. 
Hence,  he  bids  them  to  take  what  she  may  give, 
and  with  them  in  their  possession  to  betake  them- 
selves speedily  to  the  firm  and  solid  gift." 

Stranger.    "  What  is  that  gift  ?" 
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Old  Man.  **  The  oiie  which  they  thall  irecehre 
from  *  Science,'  if  tiiey  can  reach  her  in  Bafety." 

Stranger.    »*  What  is  it  f " 

Old  Man.  '*  The  true  knowledge  of  every 
tiling  ftt  and  proper,  which  it  a  safe,  sure,  and 
unchangeable  gift.  To  thia,  he  teUs  them  to  fly 
quickly.  And  when  they  come  to  those  women, 
who  I  told  yon  before  were  calldd  '  Intemper- 
snce*  and  *  Voluptuousness,*  he  bids  them  hurry 
past  them,  and  place  no  confidence  in  them,  but 
to  proceed  until  they  come  to  *  False  Science,' 
and  to  tarry  awhile  with  her,  and  get  from  her 
what  they  may  want  to  assist  them  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  then  to  go  on  by  the  shortest  route  to 
*True  Science.'  Such  are  the  directions  which 
die  •Guardian  Genins'  gives.  And  whatever  un- 
fortunate creature  transgresses  or  disobeys  them, 
perishes  miserably.  (33.)'  Such  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  myth  contained  in  this  painting.  If 
you  wish  to  enquire  more  particularly  about  any 
portion  of  it,  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  for  I  will 
gladly  explain  it  to  you." 

Stranger.  •*  Yon  are  very  kind.  Pray,  what 
does  the  *  Genius'  tell  to  them  get  from  •  False 
Science  ?" 

Old  Man.    **Any  thing  that  may  be  useful." 

Stranger.  *•  What  has  she  that  would  be  use- 
ful." 

Old  Man.  '•  The  Rudiments  of  learning,  and 
as  much  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  may 
serve — ^to  use  the  language  of  Plato— as  a  bridle 
for  youth,  to  keep  them  from  being  drawn  off  to 
other  matters." 

Stranger,  ••Is  it  necessary  for  all  who  would 
reach  •True  Science'  to  acquire  these?" 

Old  Man.  ••  Not  absolutely  necessary,  by  any 
means,  but  highly  advantageous.  For  these 
things  do  not  contribute  anything  to  their  becom- 
ing better  men." 

Stranger.  ••  Do  yon  say  they  contribute  noth- 
ing towards  making  them  better  men  ?" 

Old  Man.  ••  Not  a  whit.  They  can  become 
better  without  them^;%atill  they  are  not  useless. 
Thus,  for  example,  although  we  can,  by  means 
of  an  interpjeter,  understand  any  thing  that  is 
•aidy  yet  it  would  he  better,  if  when  a  confer- 
ence should  take  place  we  ourselves  had  a  tol- 
erably accurate  knowledge  of  the  language  used. 
So  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  from  be- 
coming better  without  the  aid  of  these  branches 
of  learning." 

34.  Stranger.  ••  Do  those  learned  men,  there- 
fore, possess  no  advantage  over  others  in  the  way 
of  moral  improvement?" 

Old  Man.  ••  How  can  they,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  are  as  much  deceived  as  others 
about  •  Good'  and  •Evil,'  and  are  still  the  slaves 
of  all  manner  of  vice  ?  Indeed  the  knowledge 
of  language,  and  the  mastery  of  all  Science  and 


Philosophy  cannot  prevent  a  man  from  being  a 
•Dnftnkard,'  and  a  •Debanchee,'  or  keep  him 
from  avarice,  ii^nstice,  treachery,  or  any  act  of 
a  disordered  mind." 

Stranger.  ••  'Tis  true,  we  see  many  such 
cases." 

Old  Man.  •*  What  superior  advantages  there- 
fore has  education  been  to  them,  in  the  way  of 
making  them  better  men  ?" 

35.  Stranger.  ••Evidently  none,  on  your 
premises.  But  why  do  they  spend  any  time  in 
the  second  circle,  just  as  they  are  drawing  near 
to  •  True  Science  ?" 

Old  Man.  ••  And  what  good  does  their  delay 
do  them  ?  when  we  can  frequently  see  people 
who  pass  these  learned  men  and  proceed  at  onee 
from  •Intemperance'  and  the  other  vice  we  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  circle  to  the  third  circle  to 
•True  Science.'  Have  they,  then,  any  superior 
advantages  ?  Nay,  they  become  either  more  ob- 
stinate or  more  unteachable." 

Stranger.    ••  Pray,  How  ?" 

Old  Man.  ••Because  if  nothing  else,  these 
^second  circle  men  pretend  to  know  thatof  which 
they  are  profoundly  ignorant.  Now  as  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  they  must  necessarily  be  incapar 
ble  of  being  roused  to  the  pursuit  of  True  Sci- 
ence. Then,  there  is  another  thing,  do  you  not 
see  that  the  •Opinions'  of  the  first  circle  accom- 
pany them  as  well  as  the  others  ?  Thus  they 
are  in  no  respect  better  than  they,  unless  •  Re- 
pentance' should  come  to  them  and  convince 
them  that  they  are  not  with  •True,'  but  •False 
Science,'  by  whom  they  have  been  deceived ; 
and  that  living  in  this  manner,  they  never  can 
be  safe.  And  it  behooves  you,  strangers,  to 
dwell  upon  and  practice  what  you  have  been  told 
until  these  lessons  become  familiar  and  habitual 
to  you ;  to  this  end  you  must  frequently  and  un- 
ceasingly think  upon  them,  considering  all  else 
as  of  secondary  importance :  but  if  you  do  not 
act  thus,  all  you  have  now  heard  will  be  utterly 
worthless." 

36.  Stranger.  ••We  will  do  so.  But  explain 
to  us  how  it  is  that  the  things  which  men  re- 
ceive from  Fortune  are  not  blessings;  such  for 
instance  as  life,  health,  riches,  fame,  children, 
success,  and  the  like  ?  or  on  the  contrary,  how 
their  opposites  are  not  evils?  For  your  lan- 
guage does  appear  to  us  to  be  paradoxical  and 
improbable." 

Old  Man.  ••  Well  then,  will  you  try  to  give 
me  your  opinion  on  the  questions  which  I  am 
about  to  ask?" 

Stranger.    ••  Certainly  I  will." 

Old  Man.  ••If  a  man  is  leading  a  life  of 
wretchedness  and  misery,  is  existence  a  blessing 
to  him  ?" 

Stranger.    ••  I  think  not,  but  rather  a  curse 
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Old  Man*  *'  How  then  can  life  be  a  bleasinf; 
in  the  sbetraet,  if  in  thie  case  it  le  n  cune?" 

StrangtT.  «*  It  is  a  curse  to  those  who  lire 
badly ;  but  a  blessing  to  those  who  live  well." 

Old  Man.  '*  Do  you  tell  me,  then,  that  Hie  is 
both  a  blessing  and  a  corse  7'* 

Stranger.    *'  I  do." 

37.  Old  Man.  **  Do  not  make  such  incredi- 
ble statements;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  same 
thing  can  be  both  bad  and  good.  Thus,  a  thing 
might  be  both  profitable  and  injurious,  right  to 
be  chosen  and  proper  to  be  shunned  at  the  same 
time." 

Stranger.  «' That  is  impossible.  Yet,  if  a  life 
of  misery  is  an  evil  thing  to  him  who  leads  it, 
how  is  it  that  existence  is  not  a  curse  ?" 

Old  Man.  **Is  it  not  obvious  that  to  Hoe  and 
to  Uve  miierably  are  not  synonymous  7" 

Stranger.    '•  Yes,  that  is  evident." 

Old  Man.  •*  A  life  of  misery  therefore  is  an 
evil,  but  life  itself  is  not.  Because  if  it  were, 
then  evil  has  befallen  those  who  live  well  and 
happily,  inasmuch  as  life,  which  according  to 
your  statement,  is  an  evil,  belongs  to  them." 

Stranger.  **Your  argument  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  one." 

36.  Old  Man,  «*As  therefore  existence  is  the 
portion  both  of  those  who  live  well  and  of  those 
who  live  badly,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  a 
blessing  or  a  curse ;  for  as  the  application  of  the 
knife  or  the  cautery  to  the  diseased  is  neither 
healthy  nor  unhealthy,  so  is  it  regarding  life." 

Stranger.    ^  I  grant  that." 

Old  Man.  **  Then  think ;  whether  would  you 
rather  live  wretchedly  or  die  honorably  and 
bravely  ?" 

Stranger.    '*Die  honorably  by  all  means." 

Old  Man.  Therefore  neither  is  death  an  evil, 
since  it  is  often  preferred  to  life." 

Stranger.     ••  I  grant  that." 

Old  Man.  **  The  same  mode  of  reasoning 
holds  good  regarding  sickness  and  health ;  for  it 
is  frequently  better  not  to  be  well,  but  the  oppo- 
site, according  to  circumstances." 

Stra9iger.     •*  Your  reasoning  is  good." 
39.  Old  Man.    Let  us  go  on  now  and  exam- 
ine the  subject  of  wealth.    It  is  easy  to  see— for 
the  instances  are  numerous — a  man  in  the  pos- 
session of  riches,  living  in  misery  and  affliction." 
Stranger.    •♦  Yes,  truly  many  a  one." 
Old  Man.    <<  Then  wealth  contributes  nothing 
to  a  good  and  happy  life  7" 

Stranger.  '*  So  it  appears;  for  these  men  are 
worthless." 

Old  Man.    "It  is  not  money,  therefore,  that 

makes  a  man  good,  but  Learning  or  Science." 

"  Stranger.  "  Yes,  according  to  your  reason- 
ing." 

Old  Man.    «•  Wherein  does  the  good  of  wealth 


consist,  if  it  does  not  assist  its  possessor  to  be- 
come a  better  man 7" 

Stranger.    "  I  don't  know." 

Old  Man.  "So  then  it  would  better  Cor  some 
men  not  to  be  rich,  since  they  do  not  know  hoir 
to  use  their  wealth." 

Stranger.    "  That  is  my  opinion." 

Old  Man.  **  How  therefore  can  any  one  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  thing  which  it  is  fre- 
quently better  not  to  possess,  is  a  blessing  7" 

Stranger.    "  They  are  wrong  altogether." 

Old  Man.  "  If  therefore  a  man  has  knowledge 
enough  to  enable  him  to  make  a  proper  and  pru- 
dent use  of  money,  he  can  live  well ;  but  without 
this,  he  will  Uve  badly." 

Stranger.  "  Your  whole  reasoning  seems  to 
be  very  true." 

40.  Old  Man.  "  In  short,  the  honoring  of  tbeoe 
things  as  blessings,  or  the  despising  and  degrad- 
ing of  them  as  evils,  is  the  cause  of  trouble  and 
injury  to  men;  when  they  are  honored,  and 
thought  to  be  happy  solely  on  their  account, 
they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  do  anything,  even 
the  most  unrighteous  act,  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing them.  All  this  results  from  their  ignorance 
of  what  is  good,  for  they  do  not  know  that  good 
never  proceeds  from  evil :  but  it  is  easy  to  soe 
many  men  who  have  acquired  their  wealth  by 
vicious  and  disgraceful  acts,  such  as  treachery, 
robbery,  murder,  slander,  fraud,  and  other  many 
and  horrible  deeds." 

Stranger.    "  This  is  very  obvious." 

41.  Old  Man.  "If,  therefore,  good  never  can 
proceed  from  evil,  as  is  true ;  and  if  wealth  does 
proceed  from  crime ;  then  it  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  wealth  is  not  a  blessing." 

Stranger,  "  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  from 
your  premises." 

Old  Man.  "  But  neither  wisdom  nor  justice 
can  be  obtained  from  wicked  works;  nor  on  the 
other  hand,  do  folly  and  .injustice  spring  from 
good  works;  nor  can  they  subsist  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  indivichiBi.  But  as  to  wealdi, 
and  fame,  and  success,  and  the  rest,  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  them  from  being^oined  in  aH 
kinds  of  vice  in  any  one.  So,  therefore,  these 
things  are  neither  blessings  nor  evils ; 
is  the  only  good,  and  folly  the  only  evil. 

Stranger.  "  That  is  sufficient.  Your  expla- 
nation has  been  full  and  satisfactory." 
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What  better  reason  can  yon  guess 
Why  men  are  poor,  and  ladies  thinner — 

But  thousand*  now  for  dinner  dress. 
Till  nothing's  left  to  drcafor  dinner. 
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THE  INSTINCT  OF  IMMORTALITT. 

In  the  qaicfcening  dawn  of  youth, 

1  wept  my  d«ttioMi  lot. 
And  munniired  oft  in  tones  of  rath—- 

To  die,  and  be  forgot ! 

To  perish  like  the  things  of  earth. 

Pass  like  the  sephyr's  sigh. 
Yet  feel  within,  the  thrilling  birth. 

Of  thought*  that  oannol  die. 

The  patriot's  deed  onr  life  blood  starts, 

The  poet's  cherished  name. 
Enshrined  within  ten  thousand  hearts*-- 

That  were  the  bliss  of  faine. 

Such  yearning  is  to  few  ankoown. 

This  instinct  of  our  kind. 
To  link  in  common  with  our  own, 

The  universal  mind. 

It  only  soars  to  reason's  height. 

When  fixed  beyond  the  tomb ; 
Where,  bathed  in  streams  of  fadeless  light. 

The  heart's  affections  bloom. 

There  only  is  immortal  fame. 

In  blest  communion  found. 
And  there  the  new,  the  wondrons  name, 

Lives  the  eternal  louuL  L. 


ROM£:  PAPAL  AND  MPUBLICAN. 

Republicans,  not  leas  than  menarchiats,  per- 
ceive and  recognize  a  distinction  between  Kev- 
olution  and  Rebellion ;  and  Americans  estimate 
as  fully  as  Europeans  can  do,  the  blessings  of 
noeial  order,  and  are  quite  as  conversant  with 
Uie  real  grounds  of  difference  between  the  blind 
fury  of  a  mob,  and  the  righteous  revolt  of  an  op- 
pressed people.  In  order  therefore  to  determine 
what  should  be  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of 
Americans,  with  respect  to  the  present  conflict 
between  Rome  Papal,  and  Rome  Republican,  it 
oinst  first  be  decided  whether  Pius  IX.  has  been 
expelled  from  his  seat  of  government  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  treason,  or  by  the  impulses  of  pat- 
riotism. 

But  before  this  question  can  be  determined,  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  know  by  what  tenure 
the  Pope  held  his  temporal  sceptre,  from  whom 
he  derived  his  power,  and  to  whom  he  was  res- 
ponsible for  its  exercise. 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  we  shaU  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  all  theological  discussion,  and 
shall  confine  our  remarks  within  what  may  be 
called  lay  limits ;  believing  as  we  do  that  all  ap- 
peals to  prejudices,  whether  personal  or  religious, 
tend  to  obscure  truth  and  aid  eiror. 


The  first  inqufay  that  presents  itself  is  this : 
What  was  the  natnre  of  the  papal  sway  at  Rome, 
and  when  and  how  did  it  originate  ? 

This  question  fortunately  is  easily  answered— 
History — ^papal  and  protestant — ^pours  a  flood  of 
light  upon  it;  and  Machtavelli,  and  Sismondi, 
Ranks,  and  Dn  Pin,  are  harmonious  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  most  important  historical  facts. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  originally  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  presided  simply  as  a  church- 
man over  his  diocese.  Catholics  themselves  ad- 
mit that  his  temporal  power  was  an  acquisition 
of  subsequent  times. 

Maehiavelli,  in  his  Florentine  Histories,  gives 
the  clearest  and  most  authentic  account  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

''About  the  year 578,'*  he  says,  ''thePontiflsof 
Rome  began  to  assume  a  greater  degree  of  au* 
thority  than  ever  before.  The  first  successors  of 
St.  Peter  had  been  venerated  for  the  sanctity  of 
their  lives  and  the  miracles  they  wrought ;  and 
their  examples  gave  such  credit  to  the  Christian 
religion,  that  many  princes  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge it  to  put  an  end  to  the  distractions 
that  reigned  thronghout  the  worid.  The  Em- 
peror of  Rome  having  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  and  established  his  throne  at  Constantino- 
ple, the  Roman  empire  hastened  to  its  fall,  while 
the  Church  of  Rome  rapidly  extended  her  do- 
minion. But  as  all  Italy  till  the  uwoMwn  of  tibe 
Lombards  was  suhjeci  to  tAe  dominion  titker  of  ike 
Emperors  or  Kings,  the  Pontiffs  assumed  no  other 
authority^  than  reverence  for  their  virtue  and  learn'- 
ing  wm  for  them.  In  ekril  affairs  they  were  still 
subject  to  those  princes,  who  made  them  their  mm- 
isters,  and  sometimes  put  them  to  dea^for  wuUr' 
administration.  The  resolution  of  Theoderic, 
king  of  the  Ooths,  to  remove  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  Ravenna,  augmented  their  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  for  as  Rome  was  thereby 
left  destitute  of  a  prince,  the  Romans  were  obli- 
ged for  their  own  safety  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
Pope.'*— (1  voL  Florentine  Histories,  p.  32.) 

Sismondi,  in  his  History  of  the  lulian  Repnb* 
lies,  p.  17,  gives  substantially  the  same  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  papal  sway.  "  Rome,"  he 
says,  ''  had  never  made  part  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  Lombards.  This  ancient  capiul  of  the 
world,  with  the  territory  appertaining  to  it,  had 
since  the  conquest  of  Alboin,  formed  a  Duke- 
dom, governed  by  a  Patrician  or  Greek  Duke, 
sent  from  Constantinople.  The  Bishop  of  Roma 
however  had  much  more  authority  over  his  flock 
than  this  foreign  magistrate,  and  when  in  the 
year  717,  an  /eotioclast,  or  breaker  of  images, 
61led  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the  popes 
under  the  pretence  of  Heresy  rejected  his  authority 
altogether.'' 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Pope's  anthority 
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in  the  City  of  Rome  :  not  dorired  from  any  le- 
gitimate ■ouree,  bnt  taking  its  riee  in  naurpation. 
Let  us  now  trace  it  to  its  full  extent,  and  sliow 
in  what  manner  his  other  acquiaitions  of  tempo- 
ral power  were  obtained. 

The  next  temporaUhf  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  was  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  territories  appertaining  to  it.  M achia- 
vein  gives  the  following  account  of  this  transac- 
tion. 

**  Gregory  III*  being  advanced  to  the  papacy, 
and  Adolphus  to  the  throne  of  the  Lombards, 
the  latter  in  violation  of  the  clearest  stipulations, 
seised  upon  Ravenna,  and  made  war  upon  the 
Pope.  Gregory  seeing  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople so  reduced,  by  the  above-mentioned 
losses,  looked  for  no  assistance  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  and  resolving  no  longer  to  trust  the  Lom- 
bards, who  had  so  often  broken  faith  with  him, 
he  had  recourse  to  Pepin  IL,  king  of  France. 
Pepiu  readily  promised  him  assistance,  but  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  first  seeing  him  to  pay  his 
duty  to  him  in  penon.  Gregory  set  out  for 
France,  and  passed  through  the  quarters  of  his 
enemies,  the  Lombards,  without  any  molesta- 
tion,— such  was  the  veneration  men  felt  for  reli- 
gion in  those  times.  Gregory  arrived  in  France, 
was  honored  by  that  Prince,  and  sent  back  to 
Italy  with  his  troops,  who  beseiged  the  Lombard 
at  Pavia.  Astolphus  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
terms  granted  him  by  the  French.  But  Pepin*s 
army  had  no  sooner  returned  to  France  than  he 
refused  to  perform  his  engagement.  The  Pope 
made  a  second  application  to  Pepin,  who  sent 
another  army  into  Italy,  overcame  the  Lombards, 
took  Ravenna,  and  m  ^pponiion  to  iheunUoftkt 
€htek  tmftror^  gave  it  to  the  Pope,  with  all  the 
territories  appertaining  to  the  Exarchate,  and 
the  country  of  Urbino  and  Marca.  No  more  ex- 
archs were  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Raven- 
na, which  was  afterwards  governed  by  the  will 
of  the  Pope.'*->(f'/o.  HUU,  p.  34.) 

Thus,  we  perceive  that  the  second  territorial 
acquisition  of  His  Holiness,  like  the  first,  was 
based  upon  usurpation — only  with  this  difference, 
that  this  title  was  strengthened  by  two  additional 
links — Conquest  of  the  people  themselves,  and 
Donation  from  a  barbarian  king,  who  had  no 
right  to  bestow. 

Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pepin — **the  great- 
est man  Ihat  Barbarism  ever  produced," — says 
Bismondi, — confirmed  these  grants  and  added 
others  to  the  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  but  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  papal  territory  was 
conferred  upon  the  Church,  by  the  last  will 'and 
testament  of  the  Countess  Matilda. 

Machiavelli  is  very  brief  in  his  scconnt  of  this 
affair.  Being  a  staunch  Catholic,  he  may  have 
thought  that  the  less  he  said  about  it  the  better. 


At  page  4S2,  in  his  Flo.  Hist.,  he  observes  : — 
*^  After  the  death  of  Ui^an,  Pascal  II.  was 
made  Pontiff*,  and  Henry  IV.  succeeded  to  the 
Empire.  He  went  to  Rome  and  feigning  fnend- 
ship  for  the  Pope,  seat  him  and  all  his  clergy  to 
prison ;  nor  would  he  set  him  at  liberty,  till  he 
bad  conceded  to  him  the  right  of  disposing  of  sdl 
the  churches  of  Crennany  as  he  pleased.  AbcNrt 
this  time,  the  Countess  Matilda  died,  and  left  nit 
her  possessions  to  the  church." 

And  this  is  the  meagre  accoimt  he  has  left  ns 
of  this  most  important  affair.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  resort  -elsewhere  to  ascertain  what 
these  territories  were — ^who  the  Countess  was — 
and  what  right  she  had  to  dispose  of,  by  will,  a 
territory  embracing  9eventeeH  thnuand  9fmtrtwuieM 
and  two  mUlionM  of  ifihabitantM. 

In  Lardner*s  **  Outlines  of  Histoty,**  (p>go 
236,)  he  informs  us  of  what  these  states  consisted. 

"The  Countess  Matilda,  the  great  friend  of 
Gregory  VII.,  had  left  the  reversion  of  her  large 
possessions  to  the  holy  See.  These  were  the 
imperial  fiefs  of  Tuscany,  Mantua,  and  Modena, 
of  which  she  had  certainly  no  right  to  dispooe." 

The  Countess  was  the  wife  of  Grodfrey  and 
the  daughter  of  Beatrice,  who  was  the  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.  She  held  what  is  now 
called  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church  of  her  nnde, 
Henry,  as  imperial  fiefs,  and  yet  at  her  death  was 
induced  by  Hildebrand  (Pope  Gregory  VII.,) 
the  most  ambitious,  arbitrary  and  powerful  of  aU 
the  Roman  Pontiffs,  to  bequeathe  to  the  Chinrch 
what  never  belonged  to  her ;  but  which  afforded 
a  pretext  for  their  usurpation.  This  was  all  he 
desired.  How  well  he  devised  his  schemes  the 
history  of  papal  rule  for  eight  hundred  and  sot- 
enty-five  years  affords  the  best  commentary. 

Since  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  (lOT^),)  tlie 
Papacy  had  made  but  one  or  two  insignificant 
acquisitions  of  territory — if  we  except  the  exor- 
bitant and  ridiculous  claim  of  Alexander  VT., 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  portioned  off"  the 
wide  domain  lying  between  the  North  and  the 
South  poles,  and  West  of  the  Azores,  between 
Spain  and  Portugal.  As  his  Holiness,  liowever, 
never  took  absolute  possession,  or  received  Iwery 
of  seista,  of  any  of  his  Western  dominions,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  enumerate  them  as  com* 
ing  under  his  sceptre. 

The  Romagna,  which  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  overrun  by  C«sar  Borgiaf 
and  erected  into  a  principality,  after  his  ffigbt 
and  ruin,  was  seized  upon  by  Pope  Julius,  who« 
it  will  be  remembered,  sword  in  hand,  was  the 
first  to  mount  the  breastworks  of  Mirandola. 

Paul  III.  seised  on  Perugia;  and  Citudi  Caa- 
tello  was  conquered  by  Julius  III.  in  1550.  Cle- 
ment VIII.  usurped  the  Duchy  of  Ferrarain  1595. 
And  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  was  seised  ia  the  ssrr* 
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eateentk  century — ^which  ww  the  laet  territorial 
acquiflttion  in  the  long  aeriee  of  pepal  usarps- 


Thus  we  have  before  us,  the  whole  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter :  not  one  foot  of  which  the  Pope 
can  claim  by  any  legitimate  title*  Aa  a  tempo- 
ral prince,  the  Roman  Pontiff  haa  always  been 
the  moet  despotic  in  Europe ;  for  as  he  held  his 
whole  domain  by  acts  of  usurpation,  fraud,  and 
bloodshed,  his  subjects  have  embraced  every  op- 
portunity to  revolt  from  his  government,  and  he 
hma  been  compiled  to  practice  all  the  black  arts 
of  despotism  to  maintain  his  sway. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  for 
January,  1848,  speaking  of  the  papal  govern- 
nont,  uses  the  foUowiog  language :  ^*  It  should 
bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  Roman  government 
has  hitherto  been  equally  despotic  in  form  and 
principle ;  thai  no  promneial  or  municipal  asaem- 
iliu  exiMted  to  form  the  niuekua  of  a  great  council. 
No  national  spirit  or  character  pervades  the  he- 
terogeneous realm — ^made  up  of  possessions,  to 
hardly  one  of  which,  anything  like  a  decent  title 
can  be.  shown.  The  donation  of  Constantino  to 
Sc  Sylvester,  though  ridiculed  by  satirists,  and 
dropped  by  the  papal  jurists,  is  the  only  charter 
that  cao  be  adduced  for  the  possession  of  Rome 
itself,  and  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The 
Agro  Romano,  and  the  Commarca,  may  be  said 
to  come  within  the  same  category.  The  remo- 
tor  provinces  of  the  church,  though  claimed  in 
right  of  donations  and  bequests,  were  all  in  fact 
acquired  by  conquest  and  usurpation,  by  the  spo- 
liation of  princes,  and  govemon,  and  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  known  wishes  of  the  people ; — 
for  no  government  was  less  popular  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  than  that  of  the  church — none  was  ex- 
poeed  to  more  frequent  rebellions,  and  in  these 
repeated  struggles,  all  popular  rights  were  tram- 
pled on  by  the  victors." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  London  ^^uar^ 
terly  Review  is  the  most  rabid  journal  in  Europe 
in  its  defence  of  royalty,  and  the  staunchest  advo- 
cate of  hereditary  rights,  and  the  corruptions 
springing  from  the  Feudal  System  in  the  old 
world.  A  system  of  arbitrary  government,  then, 
which  finds  not  a  champion,  but  an  assailant,  in 
the  London  ilwtrterly  Review^  must  indeed  be 
rotten. 

But  it  may  be  argued  with  some  plausibility, 
that  Pope  Pius  IX.,  is  not  responsible  for  the  il- 
legal and  disgraceful  acts  of  his  predecessors — 
that  when  he  was  clothed  in  the  snowy  robes  and 
crowned  with  the  dazaling  tiara,— when  he  was 
swept  along  the  broad  aisles  and  beneath  the 
lofty  dome  of  St.  Peter*s  to  the  State  Hall  of  the 
Vatican,  that  he  was  then  constitutionally  in- 
daeted  into  the  office  of  arbitrary  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  was  thenceforth  impera- 


fer,  cofueant,  urlns  tt  orbia^  of  the  modem  Baby- 
lon, and  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church. 

Now  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  form  and 
mode  of  hia  election.  For  surely  no  one  in  these 
times,  with  his  eyes  openpSnd  his  reason  sound, 
will  question  this  great  political  truth,  that  a  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  be  rightly  founded,  mu$t  be 
haeed  either  on  the  aileni  coneentf  or  the  expreeeed 
wiU  of  the  people  over  whose  destinies  it  pre- 
sides. The  most  abject  Don  Cossack  in  the 
Czar's  dominions  would  laugh  in  the  face  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  were  Nicholas  to  affirm  that 
he  rttled  by  dimne  right.  The  world  has  out- 
grown its  swaddling-clothes,  and  has  not  yet  been 
forced  into  its  straight-jacket.  The  Roman  Pon- 
tiff can  exercise  no  prerogatives  of  government 
over  the  states  of  the  Church,  consonantly  with 
right  and  justice,  unless  the  people  of  those  states, 
by  silent  acquiescence  or  by  public  approval,  ex- 
press their  willingness  to  be  subject  to  his  sway. 

We  have  seen  by  what  gradual  and  stealthy 
progress,  the  tiara  was  extended  over  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Italian  people ;  let  us  now  trace  the 
course  of  that  same  tiara  over  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

From  the  period  that  Rome  was  deserted  by 
her  Emperors,  and  the  seat  of  Empire  changed 
to  Byzantium,  (which  took  place  in  the  yeard90« 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine,)  down  to  the 
year  800,  she  was  successively  conquered  by  bar- 
barians from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
For  nearly  five  hundred  years  she  was  plundered 
and  ravaged  by  hordes  of  the  Hemli,  Ostrogoths 
and  Lombards ;  and  during  the  same  period  she 
never  once  exercised  the  right  of  choosing  her 
own  ruler.    It  seemed  as  if 

**  Fate  would  rigidly  her  does  regain," 

by  allowing  every  people  and  tribe  on  whose 
neck  her  yoke  had  been  once  securely  rivetted, 
now  to  oppress  her  with  the  same  bondage. 

In  the  eighth  century,  however,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  happy  combination  of  circum- 
stances enabled  the  pope,  who  had  become  a 
temporal  prince,  to  assume  something  like  inde- 
pendence, both  of  the  barbarian  and  eastern 
emperors. 

Shortly  afterwards  Rome  advanced  one  step 
further  towards  nationality,  and  in  the  year  800 
again  rose  triumphant  from  her  long  servitude, 
and  exercised  the  right  of  choosing  her  own  sov- 
ereign. Sismondi  in  his  history  of  the  Italian 
RoDublics,  (page  II)  thus  describes  her  resnrrec* 
tion. 

••  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Popes  or 
Bishops  of  Rome  had  been  in  the  habit  of  op- 
posing the  kings  of  France  to  the  monarchs 
of  Lombardy  who  were  odious  to  them,  first 
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M  pagtnt  tnd  afterwards  at  herotict.  Chiaf 
of  the  clergy  of  the  ancieot  capital,  where 
the  power  of  the  Emperors  of  Goastaatiao- 
pie  had  heen  nominally  established  but  nerer 
felt,  they  confounded  their  pretensions  with  those 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  Lombards  having  re- 
cently conquered  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and 
the  Pentapolis,  they  demanded  that  these  prov- 
inces should  be  restored  to  Rome.  The  Frank 
kings  made  themselves  the  champions  of  this 
quarrel,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  con- 
quering the  Lombard  monarchy.  But  Charles, 
the  king  who  accomplished  this  conquest,  and 
who  was  the  greatest  man  that  Barbarieim  ever 
produced  in  treating  with  Rome,  in  subjugating 
Italy,  comprehended  all  the  beauty  of  a  civiliza- 
tion which  his  predecessorA  had  seen  only  to 
destroy.  He  conceived  the  lofty  idea  of  profit- 
ing by  the  Barbarian  force  at  his  disposal,  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  civilization  which  he 
labored  to  restore.  In  concert  with  Pope  Leo 
III,  he  reestablished  the  monarchy  of  the  con- 
quered as  a  Western  Roman  Empire.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  same  pope  and  from  the  some 
Romtm  peopU^  on  Christmas  day  in  the  year  800, 
the  title  of  Roman  Emperor  and  the  name  of 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  tht  greats  which  no  one 
before  him  had  so  well  deserved."  •  •  •  •«  From 
that  period  Rome  became  once  more  the  capital 
of  the  Empire.  At  Rome  the  chiefs  of  the  Em- 
pire were  henceforth  to  receive  the  golden  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  silver  one  of  the  kingdom  of  Germa- 
ny at  Aix-la-Chapalle,  and  the  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy  at  Milan.** 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  century,  restored  to  her  imperial  rank, 
victorious  over  all  her  enemies,  and  most  of  all 
triumphant  iu  having  redeemed  from  barbarism 
and  elevated  to  a  throne  so  brave  a  warrior  and 
so  wise  a  man  as  the  Emperor  Charlemagne. 

According  to  Lardner  (page  187}  when  the 
Pope  first  became  a  temporal  prince,  his  election 
was  entirely  republican.    He  says : 

*^  The  Pope  exercised  at  Rome  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dukes  in  the  other  cities.  Ht  was 
eho9tn  by  the  clergy  a$id  the  ffeople,  and  the  choice 
confirmed  by  the  Emperor." 

The  first  step  towards  absolute .  despotism 
which  the  Roman  Pontiff  could  take  was  evi- 
dently to  throw  off  the  right  of  confirmation 
which  was  still  vested  in  the  Emperor  even  after 
the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Em- 
pires. Accordingly  we  find  that  Hiidebrand, 
whilst  he  was  Archdeacon  of  Rome,  effected  a 
slight  change  in  the  election  of  the  Pope.  Origi- 
nally the  entire  clergy  were  allowed  to  vote. 

**In  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  IL,"  says 
Lardner,  *'  it  was  established  in  a  synod  that  the 


Popes  were  to  he  choeen  by  the  Cardinal  Biah- 
ops»  Mese  uko$e  sees  were  near  JSeme,  and  a^ 
proved  of  by  the  Cardinal  priests  and  deaeons 
(minuterM  of  the  pamk  ehmrehee  at  Rome)  and 
the  people,  and  then  presented  for  eoofirraatioB 
to  the  Emperor.  Hiklebrand,  archdeacoii  of 
Rome,  was  the  author  of  this  {^an,  the  object  of 
which  was  gradually  to  free  the  papacy  Iron 
imperial  control.  On  the  death  of  Nicholas  be 
had  Alexander  11.  chosen  and  consecrated  with- 
out waiting  for  the  imperial  sanction,  and  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  he  was  himself  raised  to 
the  Pontificate,  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII." 

How  this  ambitious  and  arbitrary  Pontiff  exer- 
cised his  power  the  world  has  not  yet  forgotten — 
for  it  still  feeb  and  suffers  from  its  effects. 

In  the  language  of  Sismondi — **  In  the  uni- 
verse he  saw  but  God,  the  priest,  his  sole  minia- 
ter,  and  mankind  obedient.  Finally  concentra- 
ting all  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  Pope,  he 
taught  the  priests  to  consider  him  as  an  unerring 
being,  who  became  holy  by  his  election — who 
could  alone  name  and  depose  bishops — assem- 
ble, preside  over,  and  dissolve  councils.  He 
was,  he  said,  in  short,  a  God  upon  earth — ab- 
solute master  of  all  princes  who  were  bonnd  to 
kiss  his  feet,  and  whom  he  could  depose  at  will, 
by  releasing  their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of 
fidelity.  Hiidebrand  accomplished,  at  least  for 
a  time,  the  immense  revolution  he  had  under- 
taken. He  compelled  Henry  V.  to  do  penance 
before  him  in  the  open  court  of  Canosa,  whilst 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow ;  he  obliged 
him  to  remain  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
habit  of  a  penitent,  barefooted  and  fasting  before 
he  would  grant  him  absolution." 

Having  in  this  manner  freed  the  papacy  from 
the  confirmation  of  the  Emperors  the  next  step 
of  the  Pontiff  was  gradually  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple themselves  of  all  power  in  the  election. 
Before  doing  this,  however,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable first  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  choos- 
ing their  Emperors:  a  right  which  had  been  ex- 
ercised ever  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

We  are  told  by  Macbiavelli  (page  37)  that 
**  under  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  Pope  Gregoiy 
V.  was  driven  out  by  the  Romans,  but  Otho  en- 
tered Italy  (just  as  Francis  Joseph  is  now  doing) 
and  reinstated  him  in  Rome ;  and  the  Pope  to 
revenge  himself  upon  the  Romans  took  from 
them  the  power  of  nominating  emperors  and 
vested  it  in  six  princes  of  Germany— three  bish- 
ops, of  Munster,  Treves  and  Cologne,  and  three 
mere  temporal  princes — of  Brandenburg,  die 
Palatine  and  Saxony.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1002." 

There  was  but  one  step  now  wanting  to  en- 
slave the  Roman  people  as  effectually  as  they  had 
been,  under  the  reigns  of  Nero  or  Heliogabahw. 
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Thi0  was  to  doprWe  them  of  the  right  of  coa- 
firming  the  Popes,  after  they  had  been  elected 
by  the  Roman  elergy,  and  this  was  effected  a  few 
yean  afterwards.     Machiavelli  thus  records  it: 

^  While  the  Ponttfis  were  makmg  all  the  West 
tremble  with  their  censures  they  could  not  keep 
their  own  subjects  from  rebellion.  Accordingly 
when  Nicholas  II.  was  raised  to  the  Pontificate 
like  Gregory  V.  who  had  taken  from  the  Romans 
the  power  of  choosing  their  Emperors,  he  de- 
prived them  of  their  right  of  confirming  the  Popes 
and  confined  their  election  to  the  Cardinals.  Not 
content  with  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  princes  who  governed  Puglia  and  Calabria, 
and  for  reasons  to  be  presently  explained,  obliged 
all  the  magistrates,  sent  by  the  Romans  into 
places  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  render  obedience 
to  the  Popct  and  some  be  deprived  of  their 
places." 

We  have  now  reached  that  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  papal  supremacy  at  Rome  where  we 
might  with  confidence  lay  down  the  pen,  and 
with  reason  ask,  why  have  not  the  Roman  peo- 
ple the  right  to  escape  from  a  thraldom  so  de- 
basing as  that  of  papal  rule  ?  But  there  is  still 
another  depth  in  their  abyss  of  degradation. 
The  Pontiffs  not  satisfied  with  rendering  them 
subservient  to  themselves  have  made  them  the 
slaves  of  the  whole  world. 

Not  the  priesthood  of  Rome  alone  govern 
Rome,  but  Austria,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  each  the  right  to  veto  one  nomination  of 
the  holy  conclave,  and  by  the  mouths  of  their 
ambassadors  to  decide  who  shall  sit  astride  the 
necks  of  Romans,  oppress  them  with  tyrannical 
laws  and  rob  them  by  a  burdensome  taxation  of 
the  hard  earned  fruits  of  their  labors. 

It  has  been  owing  entirely  to  the  misconduct 
of  the  Pontiffs,  that  these  foreigners  have  more 
privileges  in  Rome  than  her  own  citizens. 

«« Thus  it  will  appear,"  indignantly  exclaims 
Machiavelli,  '*  that  all  the  wars  foreigners  after- 
wards made  upon  Italy  were  caused  principally 
by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Most  of  the  Barbarians 
that  poured  themselves  into  the  peninsula  came 
at  their  instigation :  and  what  is  still  more  lam- 
entable, is  practised  in  our  own  times — the 
Popes,  first  by  their  ecclesiastical  censures,  then 
by  the  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
and  lastly  by  indulgences  contrived  to  excite  the 
veneration  and  terror  of  mankind :  but  by  mak- 
ing an  ill  use  of  that  terror  and  reverence  they 
have  entirely  lost  the  one,  and.  lie  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  world  for  the  other." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  essay  to  pursue  this 
snlgect  any  further.  Indeed  the  notorie^  of  the 
lata  oceorrences  at  Rome  renders  it  unnecessary. 
The  whole  scope  of  our  investigations  was  bound- 


ed by  the  single  question,  announced  at  the  out- 
set, whence  did  the  Pope  derive  his  power,  and 
to  whom  was  he  responsible  for  its  exercise? 
For  upon  this,  at  last,  must  rest  the  defence  of 
the  Roman  people.  That  question  has  now 
been  answered,  and  answered  in  such  a  manner 
that  Roman  (l^atholics  themselves  must  admit 
the  truth  of  the  reply  or  deny  the  authority  of 
their  own  historians. 

There  have  been  of  late  inflammatory  appeals 
made  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  a  portion  of 
our  population.  They  have  been  told  that  it 
was  a  part  of  their  religious  duty  to  succor,  in  as 
far  as  their  means  would  permit,  the  cause  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  necessities  of  the 
first  bishops  of  their  church.  Many  have  even 
affirmed  that  it  would  be  justifiable  for  them  to 
embark  in  a  crusade  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his 
dominions  and  regrect  his  throne  upon  an  unwil- 
ling people ;  and  upon  the  specious  ground  that 
temporal  power  is  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain his  spiritual  authority  and  independence. 

Unfortunately  the  History  of  the  Church  does 
not  bear  them  out  in  this  assertion.  On  the  con- 
trary every  good  christian.  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, must  look  back  to  the  early  ages  as  the  pe- 
riod when  Christianity  was  most  prosperous  and 
pure.  Peter  held  no  sceptre,  and  his  successors 
for  seven  hundred  years  after  him  wore  no  glit- 
tering tiara.  Yet  was  the  Roman  church  per- 
ectly  independent,  and  what  is  more,  it  rose  in 
glory  amid  the  ruins,  and  shone  in  splendor  amid 
the  gloom  of  the  darkest  ages  of  the  worid. 

Let  Pius  IX.  accede  to  the  propositions  of 
the  Roman  Republic ;  let  him  return  to  the  city 
he  desired  to  free  from  many  of  the  oppressions 
of  his  predecessors,  and  acquiesce  in,  if  he  can- 
not lead  and  direct,  the  reforms  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  misrule  of  a  thousand  years ;  let 
him  cast  aside  forever  the  empty  sheen  of  earth*s 
baubles  and  devote  every  energy  of  his  nature  to 
the  purification  and  regeneration  of  the  Catholic 
worid, — and  though  no  imperial  purple  wrap  hia 
form  and  no  triple  crown  adorn  his  brows,  though 
no  subject  millions  look  up  to  him  as  their  prince 
and  chief  magistsate,  and  no  hungry  officials 
fawn  upon  and  flatter  him  as  the  source  of  their 
misused  power,  still  when  he  shall  lie  down  in 
his  last  sleep,  with  the  great  and  the  good  who 
have  gone  before  him,  in  the  opinions  of  mil- 
lions who  now  distrust  him,  he  will  rest, 

*'  Pure  as  the  holiest  in  the  loog  nrnj. 
Of  hooded,  mitred,  or  tiaraed  clay." 

W.  H.  R. 
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TV  huh  Cape  Bell. 


THE  INCH  CAPE  BELL. 

This  bell  WM  placed  by  eome  noake  on  •  denferooi 
of  Scotland.     It  waa  rang  by  tbe  daabing  of  the 
warea. 


I. 


Tbe  black  and  anllen  hearens  looked  low, 

The  ocean  heaved  in  pain. 
And  stark  Ijetween,  mung  to  and  fro 

Tbe  atrong  ship  of  tbe  Dane. 


U. 


**  God  bless  the  monks,"  the  Captain  cried, 

AboTe  the  gathering  roar, 
'*Tbe  bell  will  warn,  or  we  might  ride. 

Straight  on  tbe  Inch-Cape  shore.** 


III. 

*<  God  bleaa  the  monka,"  the  aeamen  ten, 

Cried  out  in  Toice  of  cheer. 
"No  Jonah  bere-^we  are  tme  men— 

What  then  bare  we  to  fear ! 


IV. 

**  The  bell  will  warn,  no  Jonah  here,** 
A  trembling  greybeard  cried, 

**  No  Jonah  here,  why  should  we  fear**- 
A  groan  his  Hpa  belied — 


T. 

Tbua  spake  the  only  passenger, 
A  man  of  giant  mould, 

A  gaunt  and  grim  old  Hollander, 
Embarked  with  hoarda  of  gold. 


VI. 

«  What  aileth  tbee,  thou  poor  old  man?" 

The  youngeat  seaman  said, 
'*  Come,  keep  good  cheer,  for  while  I  can, 

ril  shield  thine  sged  head. 


VII. 

**  And  helmsman,  list  the  Inch-Cape  bell, 

For  though  1  fear  not  fata, 
Far  in  our  native  woody  dell, 
'   My  orphan  aisters  wait. 


VIII. 

**  Tbe  heaTcns  are  black,  tbe  sea  ia  white, 

And  loud  the  billows  roar, 
The  storm  is  raging  at  ita  height^ 

Is  that  the  Inch-Ciipe  shore  T" 


IS. 


Thus  cried  the  natiTe  of  the  dell. 
And  strained  bis  practised  eye, 

<«  I  bear  no  bell*'— »*  It  riaga  in  beU  ;" 
The  greybeard  made  raply. 


X. 


**  I  hear  tbe  bell,  its  awful  knell 
For  aye  shall  curse  mine  ear, 

Mingled  with  groans  and  dying  moana. 
Of  aailof*  akipwracked  hen." 

ZI. 

"  What  oManeat  thou,  O  troubled  aoal, 

I  change  thee  quickly  tell ;" 
Tbe  words  burst  forth  lieyond  control^ 

•*  I  stole  the  inch-Cape  bell.** 

XII. 

He  dashed  the  old  man  by  in  aeom. 

He  aeised  tbe  helm  amain. 
And  quickly  half-way  round  waa  bonia. 

The  strong  ship  of  the  Dane. 

XUI. 

The  clouds  were  rent,  the  sunshine  fell. 
Where,  like  skeleton  entombed, 

Waa  aeen  the  frame  where  erat  tbe  bell, 
Far  o*er  the  waters  boomed. 


XIV. 

Tbe  old  man  gaaped,  be  Tainly  graaped 

At  every  passer  by. 
They  shrunk  away  in  dire  dismay. 

Scared  by  his  ghaatly  eye. 


**  My  mother  taught  me  bow  to  pray. 

But  gold  1  loved  too  well. 
Would  I  another  prayer  might  say — 

1  atole  the  Inoh-Cape  bell." 

XVI. 

The  billows  wild,  his  hungry  grars. 

High  o'er  the  vessel  swell. 
One  burdened  wsto  ihe  spot  will  lave. 

Where  should  hsve  swung  the  bell. 


XVII. 

Tbe  storm  is  o'er,  the  crew  is  safe, 
All  but  that  wretched  man. 

He  lies  where  waves  tbe  Inch-Cape 
O  pity  him  who  can  1 


C.  C.  L. 
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Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.* 

The  extent  and  bearing  of  the  Jacobite  feel- 
ing that  pervaded  Scotland  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, can  be  appreciated  only  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  very 
nature  of  oojr  institutions  renders  to  us  absurd 
the  notion  of  a  whole  people  almost  worshipping, 
in  the  intensity  of  their  loyalty,  a  child  whom 
perhaps  they  had  never  seen,  of  whose  natural 
temper  and  talents  they  had  no  certain  guage, 
and  whose  sole  claim  to  their  affection  consisted 
in  the  fortune  of  his  birth.  Children  of  the 
soil,  we  accord  to  our  mother  earth  that  loyalty 
which  other  nations  content  themselves  in  ex- 
pending upon  idols  of  their  own  creation.  But 
the  feeling  of  pati'iotism  and  that  of  loyalty 
spring  from  the  same  source,  though  diverted 
oftentimes  into  widely  diverging  channels :  their 
origin  and  infancy  are  the  same,  however  much 
their  after  lives  may  vary.  And  though  we  may 
be  unable  to  sympathize  with,  or  rightly  measure 
the  purity  and  constancy  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  line  of  their  ancient  kings,  we  can  at  least 
form  some  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Scotch  carried  their  generous  self-devotion. 
When,  in  1689,  the  Convention  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  by  command  or 
request  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  held  iu 
Edinburgh,  in  order  that  some  action  might  be 
taken  on  the  respective  claims  of  himself  and 
King  James  VII.  to  the  throne,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  supporters  of  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty were  in  a  decided  preponderance  in  the 
realm,  whether  as  regards  numbers,  quality,  in- 
fluence, or  fortune.  In  the  west  alone,  the 
Whigs  and  Conventiclers — who  were  more  akin 
to  the  fierce  Republicans  of  Cromwell's  iron  days 
than  any  other  party — ^were  capable  of  seriously 
embarrassing  the  royal  party  in  sustaining  thecon- 
stitnted  authorities,  and  Bothwell-brig  had  taught 
them  such  a  lesson,  that  a  firm  and  undaunted 
front  would  perhaps  have  cowed  them  for  a  sea- 
son at  least.  But  fortunately  for  William,  the 
Tory  party  of  that  day  was  chiefly  composed 
of  the  worst  of  all  enemies — lukewarm  friends 
to  James  VII.  The  best  commentary  on  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  that  king,  is  the 
the  trite  quotation — often  used,  but  rarely  right- 
ly— ^uem  Detts  mUt  perdere,  priui  dementcU. 

At  all  events,  it  will  not  be  now  denied  by  any 
one,  that  of  all  courses  of  conduct  in  the  world, 
James  adopted  the  one,  that,  in  the  admonitory 

*  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavalieks  and  Othbi  Po- 
ems, BT  William  Edxondstounb  Avtoun,  Proressor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letties  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinbuiyh. 
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language  of  Charles  II.,  was  best  calculated 
**  to  send  him  on  his  travels  again."  Accord- 
ingly, the  Convention  met  as  above  mentioned 
under  circumstances  extremely  unfavorable  to 
his  cause.  Many  of  the  warmest  Cavaliers  re- 
fused to  attend ;  some  denying  the  authority  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  convoke  the  Estates 
others  apprehensive  of  the  safety  of  their  per- 
sons in  an  assembly  that  was,  to  their  eyes,  in 
its  very  nature  illegal  and  treasonable,  compri- 
sing so  many  committed  to  the  extremest  courses 
of  hostility  towards  their  party ;  while,  perhaps, 
in  the  breasts  of  the  greater  portion  there  ex- 
isted a  decided  feeling  of  discontent  and  dissat- 
isfaction at  the  conduct  of  their  royal  leader, 
and  of  no  great  reluctance  to  permit  him  to 
taste  the  fruits  of  his  own  pertinacious  folly. 
He  has  sown  the  wind,  they  argued,  let  him  reap 
the  whirlwind.  When  such  were  the  sentiments 
of  so  many  of  the  Tories,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  partisans  of  William  constituted  a  decided 
though  wavering  majority  of  the  Convention. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  James 
was  entirely  abandoned  in  that  body.  A  nu- 
merous and  bitter  minority  supported  his  cause 
with  a  desperation  worthy  of  better  success. 
Headed  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  John  Gra- 
hame  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  prevailed,  had  sufllcient 
time  been  allowed  them  to  recruit  their  ranks 
from  that  sluggish  body  of  friends  who  as  yet 
held  aloof  from  the  Pariiament  House.  But 
finding  that  matters  were  coming  rapidly  to  a 
crisis,  and  wishing  to  lose  none  of  the  moral  force 
of  such  a  movement,  Dundee  denounced  their 
further  proceedings  as  illegal,  and  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  left  the  city  in  arms  for  King  James. 

To  the  Lords  of  ConTenlion  *twas  Claver*se  who  spoke, 
**£re  the  K^ing's  crown  go  down,  there  are  crowna  to  bo 

broke, 
So  let  each  Caralier  who  loves  honor  and  me, 
Coflse  follow  the  bonnet  of  boonj  Dundee." 

The  result  of  the  struggle  we  will  not  dwell  upon ; 
as  for  its  actors,  many  of  them  sleep  well  beneath 
the  heather,  where  "  honour"  comes  "  to  deck 
the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay."  But  the  feeling 
their  deeds  and  cause  awakened  died  not  with 
them;  and  the  course  of  the  succeeding  sot* 
ereigns — William  and  Mary — and  even  of  Anne 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  above  all,  of  the 
two  first  Georges,  effectually  prevented  anything 
like  a  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  Scottbh  na- 
tion in  their  governments.  The  massacre  of 
Glencoe — the  Darien  affair — the  act  of  Union — 
each  strongly  operated  to  confirm  the  affections 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  for  the  Stuart  lina^ 
and  while  they  were ^ever  sparing  of  their  blood 
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and  treasure  in  that  caoee*  they  omitted  no  occa- 
sion of  giving  their  zeal  vent  in  the  most  inspiring 
series  of  poetical  effusions  ever  called  forth  hy 
any  political  occasion.  Lingering  in  the  hearts 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Fifteen  and  the  Forty-five, 
these  sentiments  were  readily  canght  up  by  their 
children ;  and  the  strains  martially  chaunted  by 
the  quivering  lips  of  a  grandsire,  in  whose  mem- 
ory the  glories  of  Killiecrankie  and  of  Preston, 
and  the  youthful  form  of  fair-haired  **  bonnie 
Prince  Charlie'*  still  shone  with  a  lustre  the  more 
precious  because  only  seen  in  the  far-away  vista 
of  the  past,  through  eyes  dimmed  with  the  tear- 
drops of  regret,  found  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  the  lips  of  childhood.  With  what  a  magic 
thrill  most  not  her  youthful  auditors  have  listened 
to  an  aged  Highland  widow,  when,  beside  the 
flickering  light  of  a  dying  flame,  she  should  croon 
out  some  such  accents  as  these — 

J  ance  bad  tons,  I  now  bae  nant, 

I  bred  th«na  toiling  »airlj ; 
And  I  wad  bear  tbem  a*  again, 

And  lose  them  a'  for  Charlie ! 

Nor  were  these  the  empty  and  unmeaning 
words  of  a  courtly  rhymster.  They  breathed 
the  genuine  spirit  of  a  great,  a  gallant  and  a  chi- 
valrous nation.  Well  and  truly  says  Lord  Ma- 
hon,  of  the  Chevalier^s  farewell  to  the  land  of 
his  heart :  **  He  went,  but  not  with  him  depart- 
ed his  remembrance  from  the  Highlanders.  For 
years  and  years  did  his  name  continue  enshrin- 
ed in  their  hearts  and  familiar  to  their  tongues, 
their  plaintive  ditties  resounding  with  his  exploits 
and  inviting  his  return.  Again,  in  these  strains, 
do  they  declare  themselves  ready  to  risk  life  and 
fortune  for  his  cause ;  and  even  maternal  fond- 
ness— the  strongest,  perhaps,  of  all  human  feel- 
ings— yields  to  the  passionate  devotion  to  Prince 
Charlie." 

With  this  historical  episode,  we  introduce  the 
volume  before  us  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Aytoun, 
the  anther,  is  as  yet  comparatively  unknown  to 
the  world,  although  thousancis  are  familiar  with 
his  sportive  effusions  in  Fraser*s  Magazine,  over 
the  nam  de  plume  of  Bon  Gaultier.  With  these 
lyrics  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do,  save  to 
regret  that  so  much  talent  should  be  wasted  on 
tuch  trivial  objects.  In  the  pages  of  Blackwood, 
over  the  initials  of  W.  E.  A.,  his  muse  has  fre- 
quently essayed  a  loftier  flight,  and  to  its  efforts 
we  now  call  attention.  It  is  in  such  lays  as  these 
before  us,  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  spirit  that 
impelled  the  souls  of  the  Highland  Chiefs  and 
Minstrels  in  their  palmy  days  of  glory ;  and  it  is 
only  by  an  allusion  to  those  days  that  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  enthusiastic  ardor  that  fires  the 
imagination  of  our  author,  and  causes  every 
word  to  impart  to  us  earnest  conviction  of  his 


feeling  its  truth.    We  turn  now  to  the  voliiflia 
itself. 

In  one  of  the  old  French  romances  of  Antho- 
ny Hamilt«Ni.  may  be  found  a  wise  word  of  ad- 
vice  very  applicable  to  our  preaent  occopatioii. 
MottUnot  the  Giant,  to  Belier  the  Great  Ri 
^*Be/ier,  man  amy^  st  tu  voudroy  me  fotyre 
grande  piaynr,  commeneez^  jt  vons  piit^  par  le 
eommfficcmcfti."  Let  us  begin  then  at  the  bo- 
ginning,  and  open  our  pack  with  a  glance  at  the 
dedication — **to  Archibald  William  Hamilton 
Montgomerie,  Eari  of  Eglinton  and  WintoD.** 
There  is  something  very  appropriate  in  this  in- 
scription. To  the  humble  strain  of  an  Ayrshire 
ploughman,  a  former  lord  of  Eglinton  owes  more 
celebrity  than  to  all  his  own  achievements,  or 
those  of  the  whole  series  of  belted  earls  and 
barons  bold  through  whom  he  traces  his  deaeont. 
So  long  as  the  face  of  nature  shall  remain  on- 
changed  ;  so  long  as 

The  banka  and  liraea  and  atreams  around 
The  Castle  o*  Mont((Ooierie 

shall  continue  to  gladden  the  eye«  so  long,  like  a 
fly  in  amber,  will  the  name  of  that  castle's  lord 
exist.  It  can  never  die  while  the  name  of  High- 
land Mary  lives  in  the  heart,  or  lingers  on  the 
tongue — while  the  sweetest  and  most  impassion- 
ed of  Burns^s  lays  charms  the  willing  ear.  The 
memory  of  all  the  throats  cut — the  villages  har- 
ried— the  broad  acres,  won  by  the  sword  or  lost 
by  the  dicebox — the  lofty  towers  that  piereed 
the  skies  and  seem  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  grasp  of 
Time  himself — may  soon  perish — ^while  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  old  lords  was  lucky  enough  to 
have  engaged  as  a  domestic  servant  in  his  house- 
hold, the  world-renowned  Mary  Campbell,  will 
suffice  to  give  his  whole  race  an  immortality  that 
she,  poor  soul !  never  dreamed  of. 

The  opening  poem  of  the  volume  entitled 
*'  Edinburgh  after  Flodden,'*  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  ballads  that  we  have  seen  for  years.  It 
exhibits  the  state  of  the  city  on  the  first  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  that  fatal  day, 

When  broken  was  fair  Scotia's  spear. 
And  shivered  was  her  shield — 

when  ten  thousand  of  her  best  and  noblest  sons 
lay  stretched  cold  upon  the  earth  around  the 
body  of  her  king — when,  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  the  maidens  of  Ettrick — 

"The  flowers  o*  the  Forest  were  a'  wede  awae.** 

It  represents  the  citizens  ignorant  of  the  result 
of  a  battle  that  they  knew  to  have  been  fought — 
on  which  the  fate  of  their  sovereign,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  realm,  the  destiny  of  the  nation  were 
pending — eagerly  and  most  intensely  excited  as 
to  its  event.    Crowds  of  anxious  burghers,  ho- 
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ping  all  things,  feariog  all  things,  throng  the 
streets.  The  altars  are  blocked  up  with  mothers 
pmymg  for  their  sons,  wives  wailing  for  their 
husbands,  maidens  whispering  vows  to  Mary 
Mother  for  their  lovers.  The  town  council  Is 
met  in  gloomy  state,  waiting  in  dread  suspense 
the  presence  of  the  messenger  from  the  camp 
whom  the  sentries  on  the  waUs  announce  as  near 
mt  hand.  With  clamorous  shouts  the  mob  with- 
out gaze  anxiously  at  the  gates,  eager  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  messenger  within  the  city  walls. 
Saddenly, 

the  galea  are  opened. 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud. 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Borate  from  oat  the  bending  crowd. 
For  they  aee  in  battered  harnoM 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man. 
Ami  his  weary  ateed  ia  wounded, 

And  bis  cheek  is  pale  and  wan. 
Spearless  bangs  a  bloody  banner 

In  his  weak  and  drooping  band"- 
Ood !  can  that  be  Randolph  Hurray, 

Captain  of  the  city  band  T 

Round  him  crush  the  people,  crying 

"Tell  us  all— oh,  tell  us  true ! 
Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 

Randolph  3f  urray,  aworn  to  you  ? 
Where  are  they,  our  brothers— children? 

Have  they  met  the  English  foe? 
Why  art  thou  alone,  un followed 7 

Is  it  weal,  or  is  it  woe  ?" 
Like  a  corpse  the  grisly  warrior 

Looks  from  out  his  helm  of  steel ; 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer, 

Only  with  his  armdd  heel 
Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  city  streets  they  ride  ; 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children. 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 
'*  By  the  God  that  made  thee,  Randolph  ! 

Tell  us  what  mischance  hath  rome ;" 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner, 

And  the  asker*s  voice  is  dumb. 

He  is  brought  before  the  City  Council — 

Then  in  came  Randolph  Murray,— 

And  his  step  was  slow  and  weak, 
And,  as  he  doffed  his  dinted  helm, 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek : 
They  fell  upon  his  corslet, 

And  on  his  maildd  hand, 
As  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully, 

Leaning  Holely  on  his  brand. 
And  none  who  then  beheld  him 

But  strniKht  were  smote  with  fear, 
For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 

Had  never  couched  a  spear. 
They  knew  so  sad  a  messenger 

Some  ghastly  news  must  bring : 
And  all  of  them  were  fathers, 

And  their  aons  were  with  the  King. 

The  old  Provost,  whose  last  surviving  son  had 
been  Randolph*s  standard-bearer  in  the  fray,  at 
length  bids  him  speak  his  tidings — 


Right  bitter  was  the  agony 

That  wrung  that  soldier  proud  : 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer. 

And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud. 
Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner 

To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand. 
Saying— '*  That  is  all  I  bring  ye 

From  the  bravest  of  the  land ! 
Ay  I  ye  may  look  upon  it — 

It  was  guarded  well  and  long. 
By  your  brothers  and  your  children, 

By  the  valiant  and  the  strong. 
One  by  one  they  fell  around  it. 

As  the  archers  laid  them  low. 
Grimly  dying,  still  unconquered. 

With  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
Ay !  ye  well  may  look  upon  it — 

There  is  more  than  honour  there, 
Else,  be  sure,  I  had  not  brought  it 

From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 
Never  yet  was  royal  banner 

Steeped  in  such  a  costly  die  ; 
It  hath  lain  upon  a  bosom 

Where  no  other  sbroud  shall  lie. 
Sirs  I  I  charge  you,  keep  it  holy. 

Keep  it  as  a  sacred  thing. 
For  the  stain  ye  see'  upon  it 

Was  the  life-blood  of  your  King." 


** No  one  failed  him !    He  is  keeping 

Royal  state  and  semblance  still ; 
Knight  and  noble  lie  around  him. 

Cold  on  Flodden*s  fatal  hill. 
Of  the  brave  and  gallant  hearted. 

Whom  ye  sent  with  prayers  away. 
Not  a  single  man  departed 

From  his  monarch  yesterday. 
Had  you  seen  them,  O  my  masters  ! 

When  the  night  began  to  falU 
And  the  English  spearmen  gathered 

Round  a  grim  and  ghastly  wall ! 
As  the  wolves  in  winter  circle 

Round  the  leaguer  on  the  heailh. 
So  the  greedy  foe  glared  upward. 

Panting  still  for  blood  and  death. 
But  a  rampart  rose  before  them. 

Which  the  boldest  dared  not  scale ; 
Every  stone  a  Scottish  body. 

Every  step  a  corpse  in  mail ! 
And  behind  it  lay  our  monarch 

Clenching  still  his  shivered  sword : 
By  his  side  Montrose  and  Athol, 

At  his  feet  a  southern  brd ! 

We  could  give  many  other  extracts  of  equal 
spirit  and  of  greater  length  from  this  beautiful 
poem,  but  our  limits  are  prescribed ;  and  as  it 
is,  we  apprehend  too  great  temptations  to  sub- 
stitute the  **  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn'*  of  the  pages  before  us,  in  the  place  of  our 
own  text. 

«*The  Execution  of  Montrose*'  is  the  next 
poem  in  order ;  a  composition  that,  in  the  col- 
umns of  Blackwood*8  Magazine,  a  few  yean 
since,  was  widely  read  and  very  much  admired. 

At  the  hands  of  a  foreign  reviewer,  it  has  late- 
ly met  with  great  and  well-merited  praise.    It 
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would  be  difficult  iudeed  for  the  doUeat  mind  to 
write  without  fire  on  such  bd  oceasioD.  The 
bare  mention  of  the  history  of  James  Grahame, 
**the  Great  Marquis**  of  MontrosOi  is  scarcely 
inferior  in  heroic  interest  to  the  most  glowing  ro- 
mances of  the  ancient  Chroniclers.  What  gem 
of  English  poetry  is  more  perfect  than  his  fa- 
mous love  song, 

Oh«  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  lore ; 
Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  thy  deiir  sake,  nae  care  1*11  lake 
Though  ne*er  another  trow  me. 

His  successes  in  the  field,  his  conduct  at  the 
council-board,  his  enthusiastic  courage,  his  gen- 
erous and  unflagging  loyalty,  his  moderation  in 
victory,  his  heroism  on  the  scaffold— all  conspire 
to  win  our  admiration  and  command  our  respect. 
His  chivalrous  comment  upon  his  barbarous  sen- 
tence of  drawing  and  quartering,  etc.,  is  finely 
told  below,  but  not  less  touching  and  interesting 
are  the  verses  inscribed  by  his  own  diamond  on 
his  dungeon^s  pane,  after  the  last  sun  which  was 
ever  to  set  before  his  mortal  ken,  had  sank  be- 
low the  horizon, 

**  Let  them  l>estow  on  every  airth  a  limb. 

Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  nay  ewiro 

To  ihee,  my  Maker  1  in  that  ciiuMon  lake ; 

Then  placte  my  imrlwiled  head  upon  a  etake— 

Scatter  my  a«hes~atrew  them  in  the  air : 

Lord !  since  thou  know  at  where  all  these  atoms  ar«, 

Tm  hopeful  thouMt  recover  once  my  dasi, 

And  confident  thou'U  raise  me  with  the  just.** 

No  more  fitting  subject  for  the  eulogium  of 
Bors  de  Ganes  upon  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac,  (in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Morte  D'Arthur,)  can  be 
found  in  all  the  realms  of  history  or  romance. 
**  And  now,  I  dare  to  say.  Sir  Lancelot,**  said  Sir 
Bors,  '*  there  as  thou  liest,  thou  were  never 
matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  hands;  and 
thou  were  the  curtiest  knight  that  ever  bare 
shield ;  and  thou  were  the  truest  friend  to  thy 
lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse ;  and  thou  were 
the  truest  lover,  of  a  sinful  man,  that  ever  loved 
woman;  and  thou  were  the  kindest  man  that 
ever  stroke  with  sword;  and  thou  were  the  good- 
liest person  that  ever  came  among  prece  (press) 
of  knights ;  and  thou  were  the  meekest  man,  and 
the  gentlest,  that  ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies; 
.and  thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal 
foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  rest.'' 

**The  ballad,"  says  Mr.  Aytoun,  **roay  be 
considered  as  a  narrative  of  the  transactions, 
narrated  by  an  aged  Highlander,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Montrose  throughout  his  campaigns,  to 
his  grandsons,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie."  After  telling  of  his  betrayal  and  cap- 
ture, it  represents  the  ominous  procession  passing 
^owly  onward  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  with 


tho  Marquis  in  their  coBtre.  his  hands  ^'hard 
bound  with  hempen  spaa,"  where  his  sentoBen 
is  read  to  him.    The  prisoner  riaes  and  apeaka. 

"  Now  by  my  faith  as  belted  knight. 

And  by  the  name  I  bear, 
And  by  the  bright  Saint  Andrew's  cross 

That  wsTM  above  ns  there— 
Yea,  by  a  greater,  mightier  oath — 

And  oh,  that  each  should  be ! — 
By  that  dark  stream  of  royal  blood 

That  lies  *twixt  you  and  me — 
I  have  not  sonjrht  in  battle  field 

A  wreath  of  sneh  renown. 
Nor  dared  I  hope  on  my  dying  day. 

To  win  the  martyr^s  crown ! 

*'  There  is  a  chamber  far  away 
Where  sleep  the  good  and  brave. 

But  a  better  place  ye  have  named  for  me 
Than  by  my  father's  grave. 

For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's  migbt. 
This  hand  haa  alwaya  striven, 

And  ye  raise  it  op  for  a  witness  still 
(n  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower- 
Give  every  town  a  limb — 

And  God  who  made  shall  gather  them  : 
I  go  from  you  to  him  !'* 

The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  this  poem 
maintains  an  equally  exalted  flight,  but  the  Re- 
view we  have  already  alluded  to,  has  probably 
made  it  so  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  that 
we  may  exercise  a  more  discriminating  spirit  in 
selecting  the  next  passage  for  extraction.  Con- 
cerning the  **  Heart  of  the  Bruce, ** — decidedly 
in  our  opinion  the  flower  of  the  volume — ^we 
should  like  to  say  something.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  must  pass  it  over,  as  well  as  the  **  Bu- 
rial March  of  Dundee,*'  reserving  what  we  would 
gladly  say  now,  to  a  period  perhaps  more  conso- 
nant with  the  taste  of  our  readers.  **  The  Widow 
of  Glencoe"  is  another  ballad  of  considerable 
merit.  The  plot  is  very  simple ;  it  being  the  co- 
ronach or  lamentation  of  the  widow  and  orphans 
of  Mac  lau  of  Glencoe,  one  of  the  Clanranald, 
whose  whole  village  was  destroyed,  in  defiance 
of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  honour 
and  religion,  on  the  night  t)f  February  12th,  1692, 
**  att  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,"  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  orders  given  on  that  awful 
occasion.  The  hour  and  season  were  selected 
by  the  Earl  of  Stair,  (then  Sir  John  Dalrym- 
ple,)  becaiue  **now,"  says  he,  '*the  human  con- 
stitution cannot  endure  to  be  long  out  of  houses. 
This  is  the  proper  season  to  raaule  them  in  the 
cold  long  nights."  **The  winter  is  the  only  sea- 
son in  which  we  are  sure  the  Highlanders  cannot 
escape  us,  ttor  carry  their  tnoes,  htdms  and  cattle 
to  the  mountains."  From  the  mass  of  documen- 
tary evidence  that  the  indignant  incredulity  of 
posterity  brought  to  light  against  their  fathers, 
we  will  select  one  bearing  a  pvticttUur  relation 
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So  the  text — albeit  it  brings  no  conspicnouely 
bright  additional  ray  of  glory,  in  our  eyes,  to 
**tlie  great,  good,  and  glorious  memory  of  the 
immortal  King  William  TIL,  who  delivered  us 
from  brass  money,  popery  and  wooden  shoes." 
It  is  as  follows;  being  dated  16th  January,  1692. 

**  William  R — ^As  for  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and 
that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper  for 
public  justice  to  extirpate  that  set  of  theirs. 

W.  R." 

And  that  this  mandate  was  not  foreign  or  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  his  counsellors,  we  read 
In  a  letter  of  Secretary  Dalrym  pie's,  on  the  fact 
of  its  application,  that  he  greatly  rejoices  there- 
at— "  It  is  a  great  work  of  charity  to  be  exact 
in  rooting  out  that  damnable  sect."  Charity  did 
he  say  ?  Such  charity  as  honest  old  Izaak  per- 
haps entertained  towards  his  frog,  which  he  put 
tenderly  upon  his  hook,  '*  as  though  he  loved  it!" 
But  why  multiply  words  ?  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  that  dreadful  night  is,  alas !  matter  of 
history — ^it  is  but  too  weH  known;  a  history 
'which,  as  a  modern  writer  well  observes,  is  scarce- 
ly paralleled  in  atrocity,  in  all  the  annals  of  In- 
dian warfare.  The  late  inhuman  ravages  of  the 
Camanches  in  Texas  would  appear  in  a  favora- 
ble light  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  re- 
volting details  of  the  deeds  of  a  civilized  army 
under  the  ordera  of  **  a  Great  Protestant  deliv- 
erer** towards  their  fellow  Christians  and  fellow 
countrymen  and  even  kinsmen.  ^Tis  in  these 
Btrains  a  widow  mourns  her  fallen  lord,  foully 
slain  in  a  moment  of  profound  peace,  by  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  tasted  of  his  salt  and 
had  been  sheltered  at  his  fireside,  which  even 
among  the  wild  Bedouins  of  the  Desert  would 
have  been  armed  in  his  defence ; — and  promises 
vengeance  for  his  manes.  There  is  something 
very  stem  and  majestic  in  the  conclusion. 

I  bad  wept  thee,  hiidst  thou  fallen, 

Like  our  fathers,  on  thy  shield. 
When  a  host  of  £nsli«h  foennen 

Camped  upon  a  Scoitiab  field — 
1  had  mourned  thee,  badst  thou  perished 

With  the  foremost  of  his  name. 
When  the  valiant  and  the  noble 

Died  around  the  dauntless  Gr«me! 
But  I  will  not  wrong  thee,  husband ! 

With  rojr  unavailing  cries, 
Whilst  thy  cold  and  mangled  bo<1y, 

Stricken  by  the  traitor,  lies ; 
WhiUt  he  counts  the  gold  and  glory 

That  this  hideous  night  has  won, 
And  his  heart  is  big  with  triumph 

At  the  murder  be  has  done. 
Other  eyes  than  mine  shall  glisten; 

Other  hearts  be  rent  in  twain. 
Ere  the  heathbells  on  thy  hillock 

Wither  in  the  autumn  rain. 
Then  TM  seek  thee  where  thou  alcppest. 

And  ru  veil  my  weary  head, 


Praying  for  a  place  beside  thee, 

Dearer  than  my  bridal  bed  ; 
And  rilgive  thee  tears,  my  huaband! 

If  the  tears  remain  to  me. 
When  the  widows  of  the  foemen 

Cry  the  Coronach  for  thee  ! 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  although  the 
preceding  poenis  are  styled  Ballads,  they  are  not 
exactly  couched  in  the  simple  and  concise  phra- 
seology of  the  more  ancient  English  ballads,  as 
Chevy  Chace,  for  instance.  Despite  the  fact  of 
the  present  measure  having  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Macaulay  for  some  of  his  noble  "  lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  we  prefer  decidedly  the  less  ornate  and 
labored  style  in  which  Tickell,  Goldsmith  and 
Percy  have  shown  themselves  such  proficients. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  style  is  better  adapted  to 
the  loftier  rehearsal  of  grand  deeds  of  martial 
fame.  Of  a  similar  tenor  to  its  predecessors, 
and,  of  all,  most  to  our  taste,  is  the  ''Island  of 
the  Scots*' — the  next  poem  in  the  book.  It  must 
be  premised  that  after  William  was  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne,  the  exiled  adherents  of  James  saw 
all  present  hopes  of  his  restoration  at  an  end,  and 
resolved  no  longer  to  be  a  useless  burthen  on  the 
purse  of  a  Master  whose  little  all  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  voluntary  remittances  of  his 
secret  supporters  in  Britain.  Accordingly,  after 
a  stubborn  opposition  on  the  part  of  James  to 
their  self-devoted ness,  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  Louis  XIV.  Previously  to  depart- 
ing for  the  wars,  they  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  bidding  adieu  for  the  last  time  to  him  whom 
they  persisted  in  viewing  as  their  rightful  sove- 
reign. The  scene  that  morning  in  the  Garden* 
of  Saint- Germ ain*s  must  have  been  a  touching 
one  indeed.  Well  might  James  burst  into  tears 
at  the  sight  of  such  a  number  of  the  best,  the 
bravest,  the  most  nobly  bom  of  his  realm^men 
into  whose  laps  Fortune  had  seemed  to  pour  her 
choicest  gifts  of  Wealth  and  Rank— voluntarily 
forfeiting  home,  friends,  fortune,  even  their  an- 
cestral name  itself,  rather  than  abandon  their 
principles.  What  noble  sentiments  are  these — 
what  examples  worthy  of  all  imitation!  Such 
was  the  spirit  that  cheered  the  Apostles  at  the 
Stake — such  was  the  flame  that  guided  the  way 
of  our  Fathers,  when  faint  and  weary,  they  were 
to  be  tracked  across  the  winter's  snow  and  ice  by 
the  bloody  prints  of  their  bare  feet,  while  fight- 
ing Freedom's  battles.    Justly  says  the  bard, 

Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  ! 

Mortal  boona,  by  mortals  given ; 
But  let  Constancy  abide, 

ConsUncy't  the  gift  of  Heaven  ? 

In  bidding  farewell  to  this  ^oriotis  little  band, 
James  said — *'Geudemen,  my  own  inisfortunes 
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•re  not  so  nigh  my  heart  as  yours.  It  grieves 
me  beyond  what  I  can  express,  to  see  so  many 
brare  and  worthy  gentlemen,  who  had  once  the 
prospect  of  being  the  chief  officers  in  my  army, 
reduced  to  the  station  of  private  sentinels.  No- 
thing  but  your  loyalty,  and  that  of  a  few  of  my 
subjects  in  Britain,  who  are  forced  from  their 
allegiance  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  who,  I 
know,  will  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  serve  me 
and  my  distressed  family,  could  make  me  willing 
to  live.  The  sense  of  what  all  of  you  have  done 
and  undergone  for  your  loyalty,  hath  made  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  my  heart,  that,  if  it 
ever  please  God  to  restore  me,  it  is  impossible  I 
can  be  forgetful  of  your  services  and  sufferings. 
Neither  can  there  be  any  posts  in  the  armies  of 
my  dominions  but  what  you  have  just  pretensions 
to.  As  for  my  son,  your  Prince,  he  is  of  your 
own  blood,  a  child  capable  of  any  impression, 
and,  as  his  education  will  be  from  you,  it  is  not 
supposable  that  he  can  forget  your  merits.  At 
your  own  desires  you  are  now  going  a  long  march 
far  distant  from  me.  Fear  God  and  love  one 
another.  Write  your  wants  particularly  to  me, 
and  depend  upon  it  always  to  find  me  your  pa- 
rent and  King.*** 

Under  the  Marshal  de  Nonilles,  and  other  lead- 
ers, this  company  of  heroes  saw  such  effectual 
service,  that  in  1714,  butsixteen  of  their  number 
were  living.  The  ballad  before  us  tells  of  one  of 
their  feats,  when,  under  General  Stirk,  16,000 
Germans  attempted  to  pass  the  Rhine.  The 
Marquis  de  Sell,  at  the  head  of  4000  French, 
guarded  the  opposite  shore.  A  small  island,  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  was  in  spite  of  all  his  ex- 
ertions, seised  by  the  Germans,  and  united  im- 
mediately by  a  bridge  to  their  main  camp.  Of 
course,  this  position  caused  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness to  the  French,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to 
dislodge  them.  In  this  juncture,  *'a  swarthy 
man,"  Captain  John  Foster,  the  leader  of  the 
Scots,  volunteers  his  company  as  a  forlorn  hope 
to  storm  the  isle,  on  which  the  enemy  had  now 
thrown  up  heavy  batteries. 

**  I've  seen  a  wilder  streftm  ere  now 

ThHH  ihat  which  ruiihea  ihere  ; 
Tve  slemmed  a  heavier  lorrent  yet 

And  never  thought  to  dnre. 
If  German  steel  be  sharp  and  keen, 

U  ours  not  strong  tind  true  ? 
There  may  be  Uani^er  in  the  deed, 

But  there  is  honor  loo  !" 

The  old  Marquis  de  Sell  gives  a  joyful  assent, 
upon  condition  that  his  men  are  ready  to  follow 

♦This  scene  is  certainly  in  very  striking  conlraKl  with 
the  flight  of  James  a  short  time  before  from  his  palBce  at 
Whitehall,  his  throwing  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames, 
and  his  3ubKcquent  vacillation  on  the  njtproach  of  William, 
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him.   The  Scotch  Captain  addresses  them, 
eluding  with  these 


**  Come,  brothers  !  let  me  name  a  spell 

Shall  rouse  your  souls  again. 
And  send  the  old  blood  bounding  free 

Through  pulse,  and  heart,  and  rein ! 
Call  back  the  days  of  byfone  yeaff»^ 

Be  young  and  strong  once  more ! 
Think  yonder  stream,  so  stark  and  red, 

is  one  weVe  crossed  before. 

Rise,  hill  and  glen !  rise,  crai  and  wood ! 

Rise  up  on  either  hand — 
Again  upon  the  Garry's  banks, 

On  Scottish  soil  we  stand  ! 
Again  I  see  the  tartans  wave, 

I  hear  the  trumpets  ring ; 
Again  I  hear  our  leader's  call— 

"  Upon  them,  for  the  King? 
Suyed  we  behind  that  gloriooa  day 

For  roaring  flood  or  linn  ? 
The  soul  of  Grnme  is  with  ua  still — 

Now,  brothers,  will  ye  in  f " 

No  atay—Bo  pause.    With  one  aeeord 

They  grasped  each  other's  hand. 
And  plunged  into  that  angry  flood 

That  bold  and  dauntless  band. 
High  flew  the  spray  above  their  beads. 

Yet  onward  still  they  bore. 
Midst  cheer,  and  shoot,  and  answering  yell 

And  ahot  and  cannon  roar. 
"  Now,  by  the  Holy  Cross  !  I  swear 

Since  earth  and  sea  began 
Was  never  such  a  daring  deed 

Essayed  by  mortal  man  !" 


"  The  current's  strong-- the  way  is  long- 
TheyMl  never  reach  the  shore! 

See,  see  !  they  stagger  in  the  midst. 
They  waver  in  the  line ! 

Fire  on  the  madmen  !  break  their  ranks. 
And  whelm  them  in  the  Rhine !" 

Have  you  seen  the  tall  trees  swaying 

When  the  blast  is  piping  shrill, 
And  the  whirlwind  reels  in  fury 

Down  the  gorges  of  the  hill  ? 
How  they  tons  their  mighty  branches. 

Striving  with  the  tempest's  shock ; 
How  they  keep  their  pUce  of  vantage 

Cleaving  firmly  to  the  rock ! 
Even  so  the  Scottish  warriors 

Held  their  men  against  the  river — 


One  viord  was  spoke  among  them, 

And  through  the  ranks  it  spread— 
"  Remember  our  dead  Claverliousa !" 

Was  all  the  Captain  said. 
Then,  sternly  bending  forward. 

They  slrujcgled  on  awhile. 
Until  they  cleared  the  heavy  stream 

And  rushed  toward  the  isle. 

The  German  heart  is  stout  and  tiue, 
The  German  arm  is  strong  ; 

The  German  foot  goes  seldom  back 
Where  arm^d  foemen  throng. 
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Bui  never  had  they  faced  in  field 

So  stern  a  chaise  before, 
And  never  had  they  felt  the  sweep 

Of  Scotland's  broad  claymore. 
Not  fiercer  pours  the  avalanche 

Adown  the  steep  incline, 
That  rises  o*er  the  parent-springs 

Of  rough  and  rapid  Rhine — 
Scarce  swifter  shoots  the  bolt  from  heaven 

Than  came  the  Scottish  Imnd, 
Right  up  against  the  guarded  trench 

And  o'er  it,  sword  in  hand. 
In  vain  their  leaders  forward  press — 

They  meet  the  deadly  brand  ! 
O  lovely  island  of  the  Rhine, 

Where  seed  was  never  sown. 
What  harvest  lay  upon  thy  sands, 

By  those  strong  reapers  thrown  ? 
What  saw  the  winter  moon  that  night, 

As,  struggling  through  the  rain, 
She  poured  a  wan  and  fitful  light 

On  marsh,  and  stream,  and  plain  7 
A  dreary  spot  with  corpses  strown, 

And  bayonets  glittering  round  ; 
A  broken  bridge,  a  stranded  boat, 

A  bare  and  battered  mound ; 
And  one  huge  watchfire's  kindled  pile, 

That  sent  its  quivering  glare 
To  tell  the  leaders  of  the  host 

The  conquering  Scots  were  there ! 

And  did  they  twine  the  laurel-wreath 

For  those  who  fought  so  well  ? 
And  did  they  honor  those  who  lived, 

And  weep  for  those  who  fell  7 
What  needs  of  thanks  was  given  to  them 

Let  aged  annals  teU. 
Why  should  they  twine  the  laurel -wreath — 

Why  crown  the  cup  with  wine  7 
It  was  not  Frenchmen's  blood  that  flowed 

So  freely  on  the  Rhine — 
A  stranger  liand  of  beggared  men 

Had  done  the  venturous  deed  : 
The  glory  was  to  France  alone. 

The  danger  was  their  meed. 
And  what  eared  they  for  idle  thanks 

From  foreign  prince  or  peer  7 
What  virtue  had  such  honied  words 

The  exile's  hearts  to  cheer  7 
What  mattered  it,  that  men  should  vaunt 

And  loud  and  fondly  swear. 
That  higher  feat  of  chivalry 

Was  never  wrought  elsewhere  ? 
They  bore  within  their  breasts  the  grief 

That  fame  can  never  heal — 
The  deep,  unutterable  woe 

Which  none  save  exiles  feel. 
Their  hearts  were  yearning  for  the  land 

They  ne'er  might  see  again — 
For  Scotland's  high  aud  heathered  hills, 

For  mountain,  loch,  and  glen — 
For  those  who  haply  lay  at  rest 

Beyond  the  distant  sea. 
Beneath  the  green  and  daisied  turf 

Where  they  would  gladly  be  I 

There — if  our  readers  do  not  thank  us  for  this 
long  extract,  we  are  much  deceiyed.  Perhaps 
it  is  but  the  stirring  dregs  of  the  **  perfervidum 


ingenitan  Seotomm,**  as  old  Buchanan  has  it — ^in 
our  system — that  makes  us  warm  so  in  favor  of 
aught  that  relates  to  '*  the  land  of  the  mountain 
and  the  flood,'*  but  certes,  the  preceding  lines 
make  us  to  prick  up  our  ears  like  a  warhorse  at 
the  braying  of  **  a  silver  trumpet  with  a  martial 
sound." 

'^  Of  *'  Charles  Edward  at  Versailles,*'  we  have 
little  to  say.  It  is  inferior  to  much  of  its  kindred 
versification.  There  is  something  rather  bald  in 
the  very  first  line — but  the  next  ballad,  '*the  Old 
Scottish  Cavalier,"  is  magnificent — sufficient  in 
itself  to  redeem  a  whole  volume  of  balderdash. 
It  came  out  some  years  ago  in  Blackwood,  and 
well  do  we  remember  the  eflTect  it  produced  upon 
the  mind  of  one  from  whose  lips  we  have  often 
since  heard  it  sung — in  sooth,  it  is  a  gem  of  the 
first  water;  such  a  strain  as  this  must  have  been 
the  famous  war-song  of  Roland,  chaunting  which 
Roger  de  Taille-fer  charged  the  host  on  the  field 
of  Hastings,  and  died  with  its  murmurs  on  his 
lips. 

If  we  give  this  song  entire,  it  is  the  last  offence 
of  the  kind  we  shall  commit  in  this  paper,  and, 
certainly,  the  sin  will  be  no  heinous  one.  Al- 
though the  air  is  a  parody,  the  subject  of  the  song 
is  matter  of  real  life.  Lord  Pitsligo  is  well  un- 
derstood to  have  been  the  hero;  although  the 
denouement  is  more  akin  to  the  fate  of  Viscount 
Strathallan,  than  of  Lord  Pitsligo,  who  was  a 
nobleman  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Low  Coun- 
try, for  his  virtue,  learning,  aud  social  influence. 

THE   OLD   SCOTTISH   CAVALIEB. 

I. 

Come,  listen  to  another  song. 

Should  make  your  heart  beat  high, 
Bring  crimson  to  your  forehead, 

And  the  lustre  to  your  eye  ;— 
It  iff  a  song  of  olden  time. 

Of  dayj  long  since  gone  by. 
And  of  a  Baron  stout  and  bold 

As  e*er  wore  sword  on  thigh  ! 

Like  a  brave  old  Scottish  Cavalier, 
All  of  the  olden  time  I 

n. 

He  kept  his  castle  in  the  North, 

Hard  by  the  thundering  spey  ; 
And  a  thousand  vaasals  dwelt  around, 

All  of  his  kindred  they. 
And  not  a  man  of  all  that  clan 

Had  ever  ceased  to  pray 
For  the  Royal  race  they  loved  so  well. 

Though  exiled  far  away 

From  the  steadfast  Scottish  Cavaliers» 
All  of  the  olden  tiow ! 

III. 

His  father  drew  the  righteous  sword 

For  Scotland  and  her  claims, 
Among  the  loyal  gentlemen 

And  chiefs  of  ancient  name». 
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Wbo  twora  lo  figbt  or  f«H  beDtaih 

Tb«  standard  of  King  James, 
And  died  at  Killiecrankie  Pass 
With  the  glory  of  the  Gr«mes ; 

Like  a  true  old  Scottish  CsTalier, 
Ail  of  tha  olden  line ! 

IV. 

He  never  owned  the  foreign  rule, 

No  master  he  oheyed, 
Bat  kept  his  clan  in  peace  at  home. 

From  foray  and  from  raid ; 
And  when  they  asked  him  for  his  oath. 

He  tout-bing  his  gliiiering  blade. 
And  pointed  lo  his  lionnelblue. 

That  bore  the  while  cockade  : 

Like  a  leal  old  Scottish  Cavalier, 
All  of  the  oldeo  time ! 

▼. 

At  length  the  news  ran  through  the  laud — 

Thi  Piinci  had  come  again ! 
That  night  the  fiery  cross  was  sped 

0*er  mountain  and  through  glen ; 
And  our  old  Baron  rose  in  might, 

Like  a  lion  from  his  den, 
And  rode  away  across  the  bills 

To  Charlie  and  bis  men, 

With  Ike  valiant  Scottish  Cavaliera, 
AU  of  the  oldeo  time ! 

VI. 

He  was  the  first  that  bent  the  knee 

When  the  Standard  waved  abroad, 
He  was  the  first  that  charged  the  foe 

On  Preston^s  bloody  sod ; 
And  ever,  in  the  van  of  fight. 

The  foremost  still  he  trod. 
Until,  on  bleak  CuUoden's  heath, 

He  gave  his  soul  to  God, 

Like  a  good  old  Scottish  Cavalier, 
All  of  the  olden  lime  ! 

VII. 

Oh !  never  shall  we  know  again 

A  heart  so  stout  and  true — 
The  olden  times  have  passed  away, 

And  weary  are  the  new  \ 
The  fair  White  Rose  has  faded 

From  the  garden  where  it  grew, 
And  no  fond  tears,  save  those  of  heaven. 

The  glorious  bed  bedew 

Of  the  last  old  Scottish  Cavalier 
All  of  the  olden  liiue ! 

This  closes  the  political  series  that  has  given  a 
name  to  the  volume ;  the  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
however,  demand  a  short  notice  at  our  hands. 
The  one  entitled  *' Blind  Old  Milton,'*  is  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
much  the  Author  is  inspired  by  poetic  sympathy, 
and  how  little  by  the  baser  feelings  of  party  poli- 
tics. It  paints  the  after  life  of  him,  of  whom 
Gray  has  sang. 


The  living  throne,  the  aappUire  blase. 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gese. 

He  saw ;  but,  blinded  with  excess  of  light. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  nighl. 

The  cabn  and  placid  resignatioii  put  into  tbe 
mouth  of  the  author  of  the  ^'Defensio  Popuii 
Anglicani,*'  will  remind  the  reader  of  sonie  lu 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  Milton's,  one 
cis  Lord  Lovelace,  in  1649,  while  lying  in  the 
dungeon  where  be  had  been  immured  by  thePar^ 
liament  which  also  confiscated  his  estates,  on  ac- 
count of  his  adherence  to  the  King. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  eage  ; 
Minds,  that  are  vnconfined,  t^e 

These  lor  an  hermitage. 
While  I  am  eonstant  in  my  love. 

And  in  me,  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above. 

Enjoy  such  liberty ! 

'*  Ilermotimus"  is  the  tale  of  a  husband  of 
Clazomence,  whose  soul  had  acquired  an  incon- 
venient habit  of  quitting  its  earthly  vesture,  and 
visiting  parts  unknown.  One  day,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  spirit,  his  wife  bamed 
the  body,  and  thus  eJQTectually  put  a  stop  to  sach 
unconnubial  conduct.  On  its  return,  of  course 
his  sold  had  no  place  to  go  to,  and  thoagh  mat- 
ters are  afterwards  very  ingeniously  accommo- 
dated in  the  poem,  yet,  as  our  Author  notes,  his 
memory  must  '*  nevertheless  remain  as  a  terrible 
example  and  warning  to  all  husbands  who  carry 
their  scientific  and  spiritual  pursuits  so  for  as  to 
neglect  their  duty  to  their  wives."  The  return 
of  the  Soul  to  the  wife's  mourning  chamber  is 
well  told,  and  in  an  admirably  suitable  metre, 
that  falls  on  the  ear  like  the  regular  chime  of  a 
ftmeral  knell. 

Night  again  was  come ;  but  oh,  bow  lonely 

To  the  mourner  did  that  night  appear! 
Peace  nor  rest  it  brought,  but  sorrow  only. 
Vain  repinings  and  unwonted  fear- 
Dimly  burned  the  lamp— > 
Chill  the  air  and  damp— 
And  the  winds  without  were  moaning  drear. 

Hush !  a  voice  in  solemn  whispers  speaking. 

Breaks  within  the  ailenee  of  the  room; 
And  loNB,  lotid  and  wildly  abriekiag, 
Starts  and  gazes  through  I  he  ghastly  gloom. 
Nothing  sees  she  there- 
All  is  empty  air, 
All  is  empty  as  a  rifled  tomb. 


Once  again  the  voice  beside  her  sounded. 
Low,  and  faint,  and  solemn  was  its  tooe- 

Nor  by  form  nor  shade  am  I  surrounded. 
Fleshly  home  and  dwelling  have  i  none. 
They  are  passed  away — 
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Wo«  is  mo  I  to-dmy 
H«Ui  robbed  me  of  mjpself,  aad  made  me  lone. 


«*0!iione/'  a  clerer  litde  production,  very 
much  ia  Tennyson^s  vein — ft  brother  poet  whom 
Mr.  Aytoun  delighteth  not  to  honor;  ftnd  the 
•*  Buried  Flower"  that  reminds  nt  of  Longfel- 
lo'w*s  manner  of  thinking — come  next  in  order. 
The  latter  contains  many  charming  gems,  elabo- 
rately polished  and  stmng  together  by  a  rather 
"vreak  thread,  although  as  a  whole  ft  may  not 
poosess  any  very  great  merit  of  poetic  originality. 
The  following  is  not  particularly  modern,  but  is 
a  prettily  told  conceit — 


Like  tbe  wanderer  of  the  deeert. 
When  acroea  the  dreaiy  sand, 

Breathes  the  perfome  from  the  thickets 
Bordering  on  the  promised  land ; 


When  afar  he  sees  the  palm-trees 
Cresting  o*er  the  lonely  well, 

When  be  hears  the  plessant  tinkle 
Of  the  distant  CamePs  beU-*etc. 


And  these  lines  are  very  musical — in  the  tone 
of  the  whole  effusion,  however. 


Early  wert  thoa  taken,  Mary ! 

Cn  thy  fair  and  glorioua  prime. 
Ere  the  bees  had  ceased  to  mnrmar 

Through  the  umbrage  of  the  lime. 


Bods  were  blowing,  waters  flowing. 
Birds  were  singing  on  the  tree, 

Everything  was  bright  and  glowing, 
When  the  angels  came  for  thee. 


«'  The  Old  Camp'*— '« Danube  and  the  Euxine" 
and  **  Charon*s  Relusal"  are  capital,  and  will  be 
favorites  wherever  they  are  read.  But  the 
»•  Scheik  of  Sinai*'  and  the  ''  Epitaph  of  Con- 
atantine  Kanaris"  are  worthless  trash,  insipid 
and  peurile  to  a  degree.  It  is  astonishing  to 
us  that  any  man  could  confess  himself  the 
parent  of  such  lamentable  weaknesses — ^flatter 
by  far  than  tbe  smallest  of  small  table  beer.  A 
achoolboy  of  the  fourth  form  who  brought  for- 
ward such  rhymes  as  these  would  richly  deserve 
to  be  birched.  But  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  gar- 
nered in  the  volume  we  have  just  laid  down, 
why  murmur  at  the  presence  of  a  litde  chaiT? 
Rarely  have  we  risen  from  the  perusal  of  a  work 
that  has  afforded  us  a  greater  intellecual  treat  than 
this,  and  we  hope  that  those  of  onr  readers  who 
may  not  have  the  London  edition  within  their 
roach,  may  soon  be  gratified  by  seeing  it  issue 
from  an  American  press. 
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BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL.* 

In  Boston  lay  the  British  boat. 
His  banners  wrapped  in  sleep ; 
Whilst  far  and  near  that  iron  eoast 
Wss  guarded  from  the  deep ; 
Bat  ere  went  up  the  morrow's  son. 
Lighting  the  foe  to  his  grave ! 
The  sadden  roar  of  distant  goa 
Waa  heard  along  the  w«Fe.t 

For  sternly  over  Bunker's  height 

Rose,  rsarM  by  hands  as  stoat. 

The  labor  of  a  single  night, 

Th*  American  rsdonbtt 

There  Freedom  sat  npon  her  hilla. 

And  surii'd  the  foe  aiar; 

Hia  heavy  nnmbers,  haughty  driUa, 

His  pride  and  pomp  of  war ! 

Now  roee,  alike  from  sea  and  shorei 
The  flash  of  opening  guns  ! 
That  shook  the  oity  to  its  core, 
A  light  that  dimmed  the  sun's ! 
And  rook'd  beneath  that  iron  hail 
The  ateep  whero  Wamn  stood ; 
No  sound  retom'd  upon  the  gale — 
Th*  avengera  work'd  ia  blood ! 

Slowly  a  long,  dark  line  uproeot 

Frowning  above  the  foe  I 

A  light  it  seem'd  to  eyes  of  those 

Who  wateh'd  it  from  below ! 

For  then  the  hush'd  heart's  thousand  tiea 

In  lietening  terror  lay, 

As  Freedom's  ranks  beneath  those  skies, 

Like  lions  stood  at  bay ! 

*  Bunker  HiU  and  Foit  Moultrie  are  rearote  topics.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  of  any  attempt  to  do  joatioe  to 
them  in  numbers.  My  own  alteatioa  was  aeeidentally 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  petusal,  a  short  time  siaee,  of 
Headley'a  two  volumea,  **  Washington  and  his  Oeaenb.** 

t  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  people  of  Bostoa 
and  the  British  oiSeers  wen  waked  op  by  a  heavy  eannoa- 
adiag  from  an  Engliah  ship  of  war,  whose  oemaMnder  ftrst 
perceived  tbe  position  which  the  Amerieans  had  taken  up 
during  the  night. 
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Mooft^t  Anacreon* 


The  banghty  foe  was  gathering  fMt. 

While  far  along  that  shore. 

Wee  heerd  the  siimng  bugle  blael, 

As  slept  the  eaanon's  roav ! 

And  glancing  banner,  nodding  pluse, 

Commingled  far  and  near ; 

While,  o'er  thai  maas  of  fearfttl  gloom. 

The  bayonet  gleam'd  in  air  I 


S*id  Warren—*  Mine  wbera  honor  calls, 
Where  the  battle  heavteet  lowers ; 
For,  worthy  of  these  bills  and  balla. 
Well  prore  the  Mood  that's  oors  !»* 
"  Now  steady,  hearto  ?•»  bold  Pntnam  cries. 
And  wait  th*  approaching  foe ; 
Mark  the  light  of  th*  invaders*  eyes. 
Lay  each  invader  low  I 


On  name  the  Briton's  firm  array. 
Then  stood  a  moment  stiU ; 
While  bis  gans  lit  np  another  day 
Aroond  that  ailent  bill ! 
Along  iu  steel-clad  snmmit  ran 
A  gleam  of  horrying  light. 
Beneath  whose  flash  the  Brkieb 
Went  down  in  s«ddsn  night ! 


Sorcessive  numbers  o'er  the  slam 
Still  stroggled  ap  the  steep, 
Iu  volleys  swept  their  ranks  sgain 
Like  whirlwind  from  the  deep  I 
Their  numbers  rallied,  reel'd,  stood  still- 
Then,  as  reek  by  lightning  riven. 
That  mighty  mass  went  down  the  hill, 
In  fierce  confusion  driven  I 


"Now  club  your  guns  !"  stout  Prescott  cried, 

"  Our  bayonets  are  few  ; 

For  mark  !  the  foe  in  stubborn  pride. 

Brings  up  his  ranks  anew  ?" 

With  sabre  flashing  to  the  sub, 

The  gallant  Warren  led; 

But,  ere  that  stormy  'day  wss  done. 

He  slumbered  with  the  dead ! 


The  brave  provincials  with  the  night 
Slow  withdrew  them  from  the  hill ; 
Bur,  from  that  longeron  tested  height 
Tho*  driven,  were  Victorr  still ! 
A|)d  loud  ibe  shout  of  triumph  rose 
0*er  city,  hill,  and  plain, 
Whose  echoes,  while  one  freeman  glows, 
Shall  never  sleep  again ! 


MOORPS  AMCREOK. 

A  very  inadeqnate  estimate  haa  often  beeo 
made  of  tbe  ability  reqoistte  to  makeagoodtraaa- 
lation  from  a  great  autlior.    It  has  been  snppoaerf 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  mannfactnre  some- 
thing in  another  language  which  should  contain 
the  words  and  phases  of  the  original  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  identical  order  and  disposition. 
To  this  we  owe  that  barbarous  jargon  of  bad 
Latin  which  is  found  in  the   "translation*^  co- 
lumns of  some  old  editions  of  Greek  antfaois, 
translations  which  are  incalculably  more  obscure 
than  the  difllcult  passages  they  pretend  to  eluci- 
date.    The  earliest  English  translations  of  clas- 
sical authors  are  founded  upon  this  idea  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  most  of  them  are  stiff,  harahf 
and  pedantic  to  an  uncommon  degree.     The  lan- 
guage forced  out  of  its  natural  shape,  inverted 
and  distorted,  produces  the  same  unpleasant  ef- 
fect upon  our  minds  that  arises  from  viewing 
those  grotesque  absurdities  into  which  gardeners 
of  the  last  century  tortured  the  picturesque  luxu- 
riance of  shrubbery. 

Nor  did  this  exhibit  itself  solely  in  their  prose 
translations.    Those  scraps  of  antiquity  that  had 
the  misfortune  to  be    "done  into  verse,"  fared 
very  little  better.    Old  Stemhold  and  Hopkins, 
version  of  the  Psalms,  is  a  lamefktable  illustration 
of  the  fact.    True  it  is  that  there  were  glorious 
exceptions  to  this  common  practice ;  of  these,  the 
most  admirable  is  the  authorized  translation  o^ 
the  Bible.    That  remarkable  work  is  alike  won- 
derful for  its  almost  literal  faithfulness  and  for  its 
free  and  unconstrained  style,  two  qualities,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  scarcely  ever  found  to- 
gether.   It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  reader  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  is  not  perusing  an  orf- 
ginal  work,  there  is  such  a  freshness  and  vigor  in 
it.    The  various  styles  of  the  different  authors 
are  admirably  preserved.    The  lyric  fervor  of 
David  and  Isaiah,  the  elegiac  pathos  of  Jeremiah, 
the  glowing  eloquence  and  eager  argumentation 
of  St  Paul,  the  calm  earnestness  of  John,  the 
steady  narrative  of  the  historians,  the  epic  ma- 
jesty of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  tragic  gorgeous- 
ness  of  that  sublime  and  wonderful  vision,  tbe 
Apocalypse,— are  aU  as  vivid   and  distinct  as 
though    they  had  been   originally  written    in 
the   language  in  which  we  read  them.    With 
all  these  merits  is  combined  a  sober  richness  and 
majesty  of  diction  so  admirably  befitting  tbe  sol- 
emn truths  it  conveys  that  we  cannot  avoid 
acknowledging  this  the  masterpiece  of  all  the 
translations  in  our  language. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  this  appeared 
those  other  celebrated  works,  Fairfax's  Tasso, 
and  Chapman's  Homer.    Of  these  the  former 
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^ras  B  talk  far  more  easy  of  aceompliahment 
than  the  latter.  Tbere  ib  not  that  rigoroue  indi- 
-viduality  about  the  Italian.  He  wants  the  Ho- 
BMrie  impetuosity  and  fire«  the  condensation  in 
wihlime  passages,  the  majeatic  calm  of  the  more 
4elieatB  parts  of  the  first  great  poem  of  Greece. 
He  haa  none  of  those  viTid  picturee  painted  by  a 
•ingle  word  which  have  atambled  all  the  traoala- 
tors  of  Homer  except  Chapman.  These  peculi- 
aukies  have  rendered  him  more  easily  tranalate- 
adble  than  the  blind  old  Greek.  Beaidea,  at  that 
time,  Engliah  literature  waa  atrongly  tinctured 
YTith  an  Italian  hue.  The  great  maateri  Spenser, 
bad  conatructed  hiaezquiaite  poema  on  the  Italian 
model,  and  had  given  a  direction  to  the  Engliah 
asiad.  Thia  comparative  asaimilation  smoothed 
aha  way  to  the  translator  of  Taaao.  But  Chap- 
anan  had  great  difficultiea  in  hia  way.  The  or- 
nate atyle  of  the  day,  though  natural,  differed 
from  the  aevere  aimplicity  of  the  antique  as  widely 
aa  did  the  rich  and  magnificent  Gothic  andiitec- 
tnre  from  the  ehaate  modela  of  the  Grecian  tern- 
plea.  He  haa  nevertheless  produced  a  translation 
§ar  more  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  original 
than  Pope%  which  is,  aa  a  cotemporary  poet 
justly  aaid  of  it,  *'a  very  pretty  poem,  but  not 
Homer." 

The  truth  is  that  a  good  translation  is  a  very 
difficult  literary  task  to  accomplish,  and  requires 
talents  of  a  high  and  peculiar  order.  These  are 
not  of  the  same  character  aa  those  that  are  requi- 
site to  produce  a  creat  original  work,  for  it  is 
mMorions  that  excellent  translators  have  succeeded 
indifferently  in  their  original  efforts,  and  that  ner- 
vous original  writers  have  signally  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  translate.  Still,  though  we  are  com- 
pelled to  rank  translation  far  below  creation,  we 
moat  confidently  assert  that  it  is  no  more  possible 
for  a  man  of  merely  moderate  abilities  to  produce 
a  really  good  translation  from  a  first-class  author, 
than  it  is  for  a  con^mon-place  painter  to  make  a 
avccessfttl  copy  of  a  master-piece  from  the  hands 
of  Raphael  or  Rubens.  Any  laborious  draughts- 
man may,  indeed,  transfer  to  bis  own  canvass, 
the  Mnes  and  the  proportions  of  the  master's  work, 
may  superficially  imitate  his  coloring,  but  the 
depth  and  transparency  of  the  tints,  the  freedom 
of  the  touch,  the  fieling,  to  use  an  expressive 
technical  phrase,  will  be  absent.  So  a  laborious 
scholar,  by  dint  of  turning  over  pages  of  lexicons 
and  grammars,  and  diving  into  learned  annota- 
tions, may  produce  for  us  a  sort  of  copy  of  his 
author,  but  it  will  convey  no  better  idea  of  the 
original  than  the  dead,  leaden  stare  of  the  early 
Daguerreotypes  of  the  sprightly  faces  they  pre- 
tended to  represent.  The  meaning  of  an  author 
may  be  as  thoroughly  distorted  by  an  inexpert 
trandator  as  by  a  clumsy,  ill-taught  actor.  In- 
iiaad,  the  mental  qualifications  requisite  for  emi- 


nence in  the  pursuits  of  both  are  very  much  of 
the  same  nature.  A  translator  must  assume  the 
character  of  his  author,  as  an  actor  does  that  of 
his  part,  must  feel  his  sentiments,  most  think  hia 
thoughts,  must  adopt  his  temperament*  Theat 
and  only  then,  can  he  hope  to  give  to  the  world 
something  like  a  translation.  Otherwise,  he  wiU 
accomplish  nothing  better  than  a  paraphrase,  an 
imitation,  or  perhaps  a  travestie.  The  same  rea- 
son that  accounts  for  the  worid*s  having  seen  but 
one  Ganick,  one  Roscius,  and  one  Siddona,  will 
alao  explain  the  rarity  of  aueh  men  as  Chapmaa. 
Even  to  a  man  of  such  rare  talents  as  to  be 
mentally  qualified  for  such  a  task,  many  difficult 
ties  will  occur.  The  very  structure  of  language 
is  in  his  way.  There  are  characteristic  and  ex* 
pressive  idioms  which  are  untranslateable,  the 
meaning  of  which  can  only  be  conveyed  by  a 
wide  circumlocution  which  often  destroys  their 
entire  force.  Then  there  are  shades  of  meaning 
in  words  which  cannot  be  retained  in  a  transla* 
tion.  Thus,  to  use  two  very  familiar  examplesv 
the  French  cannot  express  our  coei/ort,  nor  we 
their  enntit ;  or,  to  take  an  illustration  of  oar 
meaning  from  the  very  language  of  the  poet 
whose  name  beads  our  article,  what  a  most  inade* 
quate  idea  do  our  English  translations  convey  of 
the  minute  beauties  of  that  fine  passsge  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  describing  the  descent  of  Apollo,  and 
the  sending  of  the  pestilence  into  the  Grecian 
camp. 

0$  tfar '  nxoftoms^Ttfv  ^ckXm  ^otfioi  AveXXuv.     ff.  r.  X. 

Pope*s  translation,  the  only  one  we  have,  reads 
thus; 

'*Thu«  Chryses  pniy*d:  the  favoring  power  stUkids, 
And  from  Olympus*  lofty  top  deaccnds ; 
Bent  waa  bis  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound. 
Fierce  as  be  moved,  his  silver  shafts  resound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  Hpread, 
And  gloomy  darkness  roll'd  around  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  be  twanged  his  deadly  bow. 
And  hissing  fly  the  fesihered  fates  bok>w. 
On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began, 
And  last  the  vengeful  arroi^s  fixed  on  man. , 
For  nine  long  nights  through  all  the  dusky  air. 
The  pyres  thick-flaming,  shot  a  dismal  glare,  &c. 

Now,  independendy  of  the  general  inadequacy 
of  this  version,  it  fails  (where  indeed  failure  is 
unavoidable)  in  conveying  the  peculiar  force  of 
the  difierent  words  used  to  express  the  arrows  of 
the  God.  These  are  so  admirably  suited  to  the 
position  in  which  each  is  made  to  stand  that  we 
have  often  wondered  how  such  rare  beauty  of 
adaptation  could  ever  have  escaped  the  keen  eyes 
of  so  many  commentators.  No  oue.  who  bss  di* 
rected  his  attention  to  them  can  fail  to  be  de- 
lighted by  their  exact  ptepriety.  It  will  be  ob« 
served  that  Pope  alludes  to  them  thrice,  and  that 
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tlMVgh  he  MMthrte  diflWrent  wofda  ia  feeble  tad 
remote  imitetioii  of  the  great  origiaal,  fhitn  ii 
BO  pecalier  propriety  ia  this  chaage  of  worde  oa 
hie  part.  Homer,  oa  the  other  head,  aiee  foar^ 
aad  theee  foar  eabetaatiTee  are  eo  pietareeqae 
that  they  almoet  tell  the  etory  of  themeeWee. 
For  example,  while  the  arrows  are  ehat  ap  ia 
Che  qaiver  oa  the  God*e  ahoolder,  they  reeeive  a 
name  which  etymologieally  deootee  tkbigt  ear- 
rkiL*  Whea  Apollo  hae  reached  the  oeighbor- 
bood  of  the  camp,  he  seade  forth  a  dart  to  aecer- 
laia  whether  he  be  withia  strikiag  dietaace,  aad 
tlae  is  deeigoated  by  a  term  deaotiag  mmuthmg 
eeat.t  Thte  poiat  beiog  settled,  he  commeaces 
operatioas  ia  real  earnest,  aad  hurls  amoag  the 
devoted  Greeks  his  '•feathered  fates,"  which  thea 
receive  a  aew  appellatioa  stgaifyiag  missiles 
tknwmwiih  fmrot.X  After  they  have  beeo  ragiag 
auM  days  throagh  the  iovaders*  camp,  the  aa- 
happy  eaiereri  have  had  an  opportanity  to  ex- 
aaiiae  them,  aad  our  poet  therefore  gives  them 
a  aew  aame  iadicattag  that  their  poiats  have 
beeahardeaedby  6iirat«^,||  a  well  knowa  ancieat 
sabstitate  for  metallic  heads.  It  would  have  beea 
maaifimtly  impoesibleto  transfer  these  beauties  to 
a  mecrieal  traaslatioa  without  a  tediousaess  aad 
prolixity  wholly  iaadmissible ;  yet  difficulties  of 
this  kiad  are  perpetaelly  occurring  to  perplex 
him  who  attempts  to  copy  io  ooe  language  the 
glowing  thoughts  of  great  masters  who  have 
written  ia  another. 

^Is  it,  then,"  it  may  be  asked,  "impossible 
that  a  correct  translatioa  of  any  eminent  author 
caa  be  obtained  7"  Not  precisely  impossible,  we 
answer;  but  all  scholars  know  that  such  things 
are  exceedingly  rare.  An  exact  version,  one 
which  shall  convey  the  precise  ideas  of  the  author 
la  the  style  ia  which  he  has  written  them,  is  a 
work  of  great  difficulty ;  but  if  to  this  be  super- 
added the  task  of  imitating  his  imitations  of  na- 
ture, of  being  full  and  sonoroua,  or  thin  and  whis- 
pering, rapid  or  slow  in  unison  with  him,  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  translation  becomes  so  nearly 
aa  impossibility,  that  to  call  it  such  would  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
conversation.  Cowper,  for  example,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  numerous  English  translators  of  Ho- 
BMr  who  has  attempted  to  imitate  the  soaorous 
melody  of  that  magnificent  line  which  has  been 
the  admiratioB  of  bo  many  centuries. 

But  letting  this  pass,  as  a  perfection  not  to  be 
expected — ^what  are  the  requisites  for  a  just  trans- 
lation of  a  foreign  author  ?  Not  a  paraphrase  on 
one  hand,  nor  a  violent  distortion  of  English  to 
salt  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  foreign  sentence  on 
the  others  not  an  imitation  like  some  of  the  coarse 


pot-hoase  translatioas  of 
pearsd  at  the  saaM  tiaie  with  Moore's,  bat  a  fair 
aad  jast  readeriag  of  his  wo  A  as  it  stands.    The 
one  mast  be,  as  aeariy  as  possible,  an  eqairaleat 
for  the  other.    If  the  traaslator  fall  short  of  the 
original,  if  he  fail,  for  very  weakaeas,  to  convoy 
aa  adeqaate  idea  of  the  thoaghts  and  laagnage 
of  the  aathor,  he  hae  manifestly  aot  given  the 
worid  a  Irmuialiofi.    If,  oa  the  other  hand,  he 
has  attempted  to  improve  upon  his  aathor,  evea 
thongh  he  may  have  saeeeeded,  he  is  gailty  of 
quite  as  palpable  a  failure.    Ia  either  case,  ho  is 
quite  as  liable  to  ceasare  as  a  portrait  painter, 
who,  having  before  him  a  fiae  characteristic  old 
head,  powerful  and  iatellectaal,  should  copy  oaly 
the  geaeral  ootliaes  of  the  features,  aad  giving  as 
either  the  driveUiag  imbecility  of  dotage,  or  the 
sprightly  vivacity  of  youth,  riiould  eadeavor  ta 
penaade  people  that  his  picture  was  a  true  por- 
trait of  his  sitter. 

We  have  tried  to  be  explicit  as  to  the  reqrasites 
of  a  good  traaslatioa.  Hopiog  our  readers  aa- 
derstaad  our  views,  we  shall  oow  proceed  to  ex- 
amine by  theee  tests,  the  celebrated  translatioa 
of  Anacreon  by  Thomas  Moore.  The  work  has 
been  so  universally  praised,  and  the  translatioa 
has  justly  attained  so  high  a  position  amoag  the 
soag-writers  of  the  day,  that  we  caa  hardly  ex- 
pect our  opinions  of  this  performance  to  meet 
with  general  approbation.  From  this  remark, 
our  readers  will  ab'oady  have  inferred  that  wo 
are  not  disposed  to  pronounce  a  favorable  judlg- 
ment  upon  this  much  admired  work.  We  eer- 
taialy  cannot  accede  to  the  geaeral  opiaion  of 
the  excellence  of  this  translation;  and  yet,  we 
we  are  by  no  meaas  disposed,  indiscriminately  ta 
condemn  it.  We  hope  to  give  sufficient  reasooa 
for  the  views  we  entertain  in  this  matter,  to  sat* 
isfy  our  readers  that  they  are  at  least  not  wholly 
without  foundation. 

Moore  has  been,  by  many,  supposed  the  very 
man  of  all  others,  adapted  by  constitution,  tastew 
and  habit,  to  be  a  translator  of  the  «*Teian  bard 
of  pleasure."  We  regard  this  notion  as  a  mista- 
ken one.  Moore  is  indeed  a  man  of  pleasure. 
He  loves,  (or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  say  he  loved)  wine  and  its  kindred  gratifica- 
tions. His  early  poetry  paints  him  an  eager  vo- 
tary of  pleasure,  utteriy  regardless  of  the  immor* 
al  ty  of  his  enjoyments.  But  over  all  such  un- 
blushing ackaowledgments  be  throws  such  a  be- 
witching halo,  such  a  beautiful  play  of  the  rain- 
bow glories  of  an  exbaustless  fancy,  that  maaj 
are  tempted  to  forget  the  moral  deformity  of 
these  seducing  writings.  He  presents  to  us  a 
false  and  foul  Duessa,  tricked  off  in  borrowed 
bravery,  but  never  hints  at  the  cheat  that  is  played 
upon  us.  His  wit  reminds  us  of  the  deluding 
meteor  that  hovers  over  grave-yards  aad  feaa» 
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indeed,  and  nimble  in  its  motione,  but 
bora  of  corraption  and  aesodated  with  impuritjr. 
He  ia  moat  emphatically  a  writer  fmiumat  m- 
pmUatiM*  In  bia  moat  immodest  poema,  tboagh 
iIm  yery  worda  seem  to  swoon  with  volaptaoos 
exhaustion,  there  is  a  grace  and  elegance  of  die* 
tion,  a  glow  of  poetry,  a  fictitious  refinement  of 
•emtiment,  that  beguile  the  thoughtless  reader 
while  the  poiaon  is  stealing  into  his  soul.  He 
BOTor  frightens  the  timid  and  fastidious  by  an 
explosion  of  coarse  vulgarity.  He  is  always  ele- 
gant, always  self-possessed,  always  alive  Co  the 
beaatiful.  He  takes  care  to  exhibit  the  bright 
aide  to  the  view  of  his  reader.  He  lingers  and 
hoTora  round  an  impure  thought  like  a  bee  round 
a  poiaon  flower,  sucking  its  honey  and  singing  as 
aa  though  it  contained  nothing  but  sweets.  These 
traits  fully  qualify  him  to  celebrate  the  retired  and 
courtly  joys  of  an  oriental  harem.  His  dreamy, 
luscious  poetry  suits  well  an  opium-eater*8  fancies 
of  the  Mohammedan  heaven*  But  this  grace 
and  gallantry  is  by  no  means  a  characteristic  of 
the  ancient  classics.  Their  voluptuousness  is 
coarse  and  material.  If  they  have  any  thing 
gross  to  say,  they  say  it  in  the  plainest  and  most 
unmistakable  manner.  They  love  wine  because 
they  like  to  be  drunk,  and  they  make  no  scruple 
of  avowing  their  partiality.  Their  Epicureans 
are  emphatically  sensual  writers,  and  their  sen- 
anality  is  unredeemed  and  nudifguised  by  any 
tinge  of  sentiment  or  gallantry. 

Anacreon,  the  preface  to  the  translation  would 
have  us  believe,  ia  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  He,  we  are  told,  possesses  more  refine- 
meat,  more  gallantry  than  his  compeers.  We 
have  looked  in  vain  for  any  indications  of  this 
refined  sentiment  in  the  Greek.  He  is,  indeed, 
by  no  means  so  gross  as  Horace  or  Catullus. 
He  has  written  of  pleasure,  and  scruples  not  to 
avow  himself  its  votary,  but  he  is  equally  re- 
moved from  the  disgusting  plainness  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  voluptuous  lusciousness  of  his  English 
translator.  Still,  he  is  an  ancient,  a  thorough 
ancient.  He  speaks  of  love,  the  ancient  love* 
often  and  plainly,  and  presents  to  us  the  lamen- 
table picture  of  an  old  man  nursing  the  memory 
of  by-gone  sins,  and  fanning  the  dying  embers  of 
those  desires  which  disgraced  his  youth  by  their 
untamed  excesses.  He  seems  to  be  immeasu- 
rably thankful  to  the  Gods,  that  they  have  at 
least  left  him  in  his  old  age,  the  privilege  and  the 
power  of  getting  drunk.  Wine  and  love  are  the 
great  themes  of  his  muse,  but  now  an  J  then,  in 
the  midat  of  his  revelling,  the  form  of  death 
throws  its  cold  shadow  over  the  flowers  that  lie 
sprinkled  about  him.  He  pauses  one  awe* struck 
moment,  and  then  dashes  on  in  his  reckless  round 
of  pleaaure.  That  he  is  old,  that  his  feeble  feet 
are  tottering  along  the  crumbling  margin  of  the 


open  grave,  he  occasionally  admits,  but  he  bra;faa 
it  out  with  the  swaggering 

r<3  yipo¥Ti  fiiXXop 
Ocw  ir<Xa(  rft  itot^nf. 

He  is  then  no  sentimentalist,  but  a  plain-spoken 
debauchee,  whose  poetry  depends,  for  the  interest 
it  excites  in  the  reader's  mind,  more  upon  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  his  revels  than  upoa 
the  revels  themselves.  The  spring-time  with  its 
flowers  and  breezes,  the  cup-bearer  Cupid,  the 
grovea  shadowing  the  temple,  the  doves,  the  daa- 
cing  graces,  the  distant  view  of  the  calm  oeeuBt 
the  garlands  of  flowers  that  crown  his  fevered 
brow,  the  carved  work  of  his  goblet— these,  and 
such  as  these,  are  the  images  which  lingerin  oar 
memory.  It  is  the  innocent  portion  of  the  Ana- 
creontics which  gives  them  their  peculiar  chana* 
How  difierent  from  the  translator's  own  voluptu- 
ous poetry,  in  which  every  thing  is  made  subor* 
dinate  to  an  exquisite  sensuality  which  fonaa  at 
once  the  ground- work  and  entire  interest  of  eveiy 
poem. 

To  leave  these  generalities,  let  us  see  how 
Moore  has  discharged  the  dutiea  of  a  traaalator 
in  particulars.  The  first  fault  we  find  with  him 
is,  that  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
genuine  from  the  spurious  odes  of  Anacraon« 
That  the  first  ode  in  the  translation  ia  not  the 
production  of  the  Teian  is  manifest  from  its  own 
internal  evidence,  as  any  one  may  see  who  raada 
it  with  the  slightest  attention.  Yet  the  translator 
gives  it  to  us  as  genuine,  and  finds  fault  with 
others  who,  on  bis  own  favorite  authority,  the 
Vatican  MS.,  attribute  it  with  much  ahow  of 
reason,  to  Basilius.  The  same  negligence  ia  ap- 
parent throughout  this  work.  He  takes  the  MS. 
alluded  to,  as  paramount  authority,  and  receives 
as  genuine  all  the  odes  which  it  contains.  Ho 
seems  to  dread  only  the  clumsy  ecclesiastical  ver- 
sifiers of  the  early  days  of  the  church,  but  to  have 
no  apprehension  of  those  infinitely  more  pesti- 
lent tribes,  the  grammarians  and  the  emanuenses. 
The  awkward  emendations  and  interpolations  of 
these  self-sufficient  people,  have  defaced  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  passagea  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  They  have  been  at  their  work 
with  the  author  before  us.  The  consequence  is» 
that  but  few  of  the  poems  usually  attributed  to 
Anacreon  are  the  genuine  productions  of  that 
exquisite  poet.  De  Pauw,  a  skeptical  and  phleg- 
matic Dutchman,  who  has  given  to  the  world  a  la- 
borious edition,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare* 
that  he  does  not  believe  any  of  the  odes  except 
a  few  fragments,  to  be  Anacreon'a.  **Ambigo 
maximopere,"  aaya  he,  **  an  inter  hmc  Aaacre- 
ontica  vel  unum  sit  hodi§  quod  pro  genuino  Aaa- 
creontis  facta  baberi  queat"    He  aasigns  several 
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IMMIM  for  hii  iocrodutityi  the  priiici|Md  of  whicli 
u,  that,  according  to  the  ancienta,  Aaacraon 
wrote  wholly  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  whereaa,  in  the 
odea  attributed  to  him,  there  are  ecarcely  any 
apecinena  of  this  dialect. 

If  our  translator  haa  failed  in  the  critical  part 
of  hia  work,  he  haa  come  no  leaa  short  of  his 
doty  in  rsadering  the  language.  One  of  the  moat 
BtrikiDg  characteriatics  of  Anacreon  is  his  simpli- 
city of  diction.  He  is  sparing  in  the  uae  of  similes 
and  very  parsimonious  in  epithets.  He  rarely 
uaas  an  adjectiTe,  and  never  a  compound  word, 
niiless  it  is  very  material  to  the  idea  he  wishes  to 
convey.  He  uses  his  language  to  ezpreea  his 
thoughts,  not  merely  to  embelKsh  his  pages. 
There  is  very  little  tendency  to  diiluseDess  about 
him,  much  less  than  in  Horace.  Ub  language 
in  the  unadulterated  odes  is  like  a  transparent 
stream  which  permits  all  it  contains  to  be  deariy 
aeen,  and  gives  a  lustre  to  every  thing  it  covers. 
Moore,  ou  the  other  hand,  is  delighted  to  hear 
himself  sing.  His  language  is  copious  in  adjec- 
tives and  rich  in  epithets,  usually  well  placed  and 
pictureaque,  but  sometimes  most  shockingly  mala- 
propos. These  all,  however,  remind  us  of  var- 
nislics  of  various  brilliant  tinta  spread  over  a  fine 
picture.  However  beautiful  their  colors  may  be, 
tlMy  do  but  conceal  the  sober  harmony  of  the 
original  coloring.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
•f  all  this,  he  is  very  diffuse,  spreading  out  his 
neanittg  in  broad,  thin,  beautifnl  washes,  where 
he  should  have  concentrated  it  in  strong,  spirited 
touches.  A  few  extracts  will  fully  exemplify  our 
meaning.  We  shall  not  take  the  well-known 
ode  B(X«*  Xfycip  Arptthas,  for  he,  himself,  admits 
that  it  is  rendered  ''rather  paraphrastically.*' 
The  version  has  in  truth,  scarcely  one  recogni- 
aable  feature  of  the  original.  Let  us  quote  from 
its  neighbor  the  24th  of  that  translation,  the  2d 
•f  the  common  editiona.  f^tt  Kipan  raOftt  «.  r.  X. 
The  literal  rendering  is  as  follows: 

Natare  gtv«  horns  lo  bulls. 
And  hoofs  to  horses  ; 
S«viftness  of  foot  to  hsres, 
To  lions  a  chasm  of  teeth  ; 
To  fish  the  power  of  swiniminfr. 
To  birds  the  power  of  flying.  6lc. 

Now  let  us  have  whatMoore  calls  a  translation. 

To  all  that  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven, 
SofM  boon  of  strength  has  oatore  given. 
When  the  me^tBtic  bull  was  torn, 
<8A«  fsHCtd  hU  brow  with  wrealked  Wa, 
She  arm'd  the  courser's  foot  of  air, 
And  winged  with  speed  the^nlm^  hare. 
She  gave  the  lion  fangs  of  terror, 
And  on  Ike  ocean's  eryaial  mmrot 
Taught  the  lOMMsi^'il  scaly  throng 
To  trqc*  their  liquid  path  along  ; 
While  for  the  umbrage  of  the  grove^ 
She  phoned  the  wtrbling  world  of  loveJ** 


Here  is  not  only  a  dilution  almost  Homoopft- 
tliic  of  the  OManing,  but  a  total  aaerifico  o#  all 
the  character  and  strength  of  the  original.    What 
a  tame,  comnM>n-place  substitute  for  the  strikiBg 
figure  *«dbasBi  e/  tuA^**  is  the  ^^fang9  of  JCnvr" 
in  the  English  translation.    The  first  two  lines 
are  interpolated.    The  words  in  italics  are  nnan- 
thorised  by  the  text.    We  are  willing  to  allow 
some  latitude  of  expressiott  to  a  writer  who  trans- 
lates a  foreign  poem  into  English  verse,  bat  so 
wide  a  range  as  this,  is,  to  our  notion,  utterly  in- 
admissible.   Nothing  can  excuse  such  slovenly 
Hibemicisms,  aa  first  swimming  on  the  ocean, 
and  a  foot  of  mr  being  orsiecf.    These  are  by  no 
means  isolated  instances.    We  are  constantly 
meeting  with  wholly  nnauthorixed  coneeits,  to 
wit: 

"  She  gave  thee  beauty,  thifi  ^  <ycss. 
That  e?eiy  shaft  of  vw  ouiJUesI 
She  gave  thee  beauty,  btueh  of  fre^ 
Thai  bids  fheJUunea  of  war  retire  ! 
Wammnl  U  fair,  we  nout  adore  tkee. 

Now,  what  is  the  authority  for  all  this  ?  The 
original  says  simply : 

•*  What  gave  she  them  f    Beauty, 
Stronger  than  any  sahrs. 
Stronger  than  any  apear,— 
She  conquers  fire  and  iron. 
That  woman  who  has  beauty.** 

Such  a  version  as  this,  is  not  sufficiently  close 
to  the  original  to  be  called  even  an  imitation.  It 
is  not  a  paraphrase,  because  it  does  not  expand 
the  ideas  of  the  Greek,  but  substitutes  new  ones 
wholly  foreign  to  the  subject. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  ode  we  have  these  words : 

*'  *  Twae  W9t  the  created  weprrior^e  dart. 
Which  drank  the  current  of  my  heart, 
Nor  naval  arms,  nor  moi/ed  steed, 
Have  made  thie  vanquiehed  boeom  bleed : 
No-'from  an  eye  of  Uipad  Mas, 
A  hoet  of  funwrcd  C*qfide  Jlew, 
And  nma  aiy  heart  aU  bleeding  Uea 
Beneath  this  army  of  the  eyes.** 

How  pressed  down  and  mnniog  over  with 
sweets  of  language  is  this  ode.  Adjectives  spring 
up  over  it  and  through  it,  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Nor  do  we  deny  that  diey  have  their 
beauty ;  but  we  must  contend  that  that  beauty  is 
by  no  means  Anacreontic.  What  says  the  ode? 
the  following  is  a  bold  translation. 

A  horse  did  not  destroy  me, 
Nor  infantry,  nor  ships  : 
But  another  new  anny. 
Wounding  me  from  eyes. 

One  adjective,  fiets,  in  the  whole  passage. 
The  17th  ode  of  the  common  edition,  the  4th 
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of  Moore's  transktion,  begins  as  follows,  ren- 
dered literslfy — 

**  Carving  the  tilver, 

O  Vulcan !  make  me 

Not  a  panoply, 

(For  what  are  wars  to  me  T) 

Bot  a  hollow  goblet. 

As  deep  as  poasible, 

And  oarve  upon  it 

Neither  the  start*  nor  the  main, 

Nor  sad  Orion,  &c.*' 

Moore's  version  mns : 

'*  Volean  hear  yewghnout  task ; 
I  do  not  from  your  labors  ask 
In  forgeoitf  panoply  to  shine. 
For  war  was  ne'er  a  sport  of  mine. 
No— let  me  have  a  silver  bowl 
Wh&n  I  may  cradle  aU  my  tmd ; 
Bat  let  not  o'er  Ue  emplefranie 
Yonr  mimic  constellations  flame 
Nor  grave  upon  the  twdUng  side 
Orion  scowling  o*er  the  tide,  dec." 

The  sixth  line  is  a  conceit  as  unwarrantable 
ss  any  in  the  worst  passages  of  Pope's  Iliad. 

We  should  not  be  disposed  to  censure  our  poet 
so  strongly  for  his  use  of  adjectives  if  they  aided 
the  sense  at  all.  But  this  they  rarely  do.  They 
usually  but  display  the  fancy  of  the  translator 
and  his  command  of  language  without  shedding 
one  additional  ray  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  Sometimes  they  seem  designed  to  add 
some  touches  which  the  author  forgot,  to  put  in 
some  scenery  which  the  Greek  left  out.  If  so, 
the  design  is  in  as  bad  taste  as  though  a  painter 
should  copy  the  figure  of  the  Greek  Slave,  color 
the  flesh  and  the  trinkets  about  her,  and  then 
fill  up  the  spare  canvass  with  the  slave-bazaar 
and  the  crowds  of  higgling  dealers.  Often  these 
expletives  are  supremely  absurd.  We  ask  our 
readers  if  any  admirer  of  Anacreon,  (for  such 
we  profess  ourselves)  is  not  fuUy  authorized  to 
grumble  at  a  translator  who  makes  the  old  Greek 
ask  Vulcan  to  carve  him  a  **  rott-Upftd  mouT'  in 
silver,  as  Moore  does  in  the  ode  just  cited  ? 

A  graver  fault  than  these  is  one  which  we 
have  already  hinted  at  in  our  remarks  on  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  translator's  poetry.  There 
is,  in  this  version,  a  disposition  to  linger  round 
voluptuous  thoughts,  and,  as  it  were,  to  fondle 
on  them,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  original. 
The  Greek  says  what  he  has  to  say,  plainly  but 
neither  grossly  nor  glowingly.  The  Irishman 
helps  him  out,  and  gives  a  new  spice  and  flavor 
to  his  verse,  e.  g.^ 


*  By  the  stars,  the  Greeks  partiealsrly  understood  the 
eonstellations  of  Canis  Major  and  Canis  M  inoc  The  wain, 
as  onr  readers  are  aware,  is  the  cluster  of  laige  stars  in 
Ursa  Major. 


KaX<f(  r<  ff«l  fO^ewf^ 

**  Beauty  sparkled  in  his  eye ; 

Sparkled  in  his  eye  of  fire 

Through  the  mist  of  soft  desire.**    Moore, 

Literally. 

So  thai  becoming  drunk  I  may  dance 

"  And  when  the  clnster^s  mellowing  dews 

Their  warm,  enchanting  balm  infuse. 

Our  feet  shall  catch  the  elastic  bound, 

And  reel  as  through  the  dance's  round,  &c    Moore, 


literally, 


'Ovov  Kokal  ywaiKts. 


Where  sre  pretty  women— 


"  Where  the  glowing  wantons  rove.**    Ifoers. 
Sfipovc — The  Syrians. 
— *'  The  amorous  Syrian  dames.**   Moore. 
"X.apireoot  ovyx'H^*' 

Literally, 

Dancing  with  the  Graces 

'*  When,  with  the  blushing  naked  Graces, 
The  wanton  winding  danoe  he  traces.**    Moore. 

Uttph  o9tSf  At6in)oty  vwffiS*  K.  T.\, 

Literally, 

Nesr  thy  temples,  O  Bacchus, 
With  a  deep-bosomed  drtmsel. 
Crowned  with  rosy  garlands 
I  will  dance. 

"  Great  Bacchus !  in  thy  hallowed  shade, 
With  some  celestial,  glowing  maid, 
While  gales  of  roses  round  me  rise, 
In  perfume  sweetened  by  her  sighs, 
ni  bill  and  twine  in  early  dance. 
Commingling  soid  with  every  glance.— Jfeert. 

We  might  multiply  examples  like  these  indefi* 
nitely.    They  are  scattered  over  the  whole  book. 

We  will  not,  however,  condemn  universally. 
Though  we  cannot  admit  the  translation,  as  a 
whole,  to  be  good,  it  contains  some  fine  para- 
phrases in  which  the  original  is  beaotilttlly  and 
truthfully  expanded.  Thus  what  an  admirable 
copy  of  M4  iiiKowrt  fiUrt  ^loye  in  Moore's  linOv 

**  Just  commingling,  just  dividing.** 

It  is  impossible  also  to  withhold  our  admira- 
tion from  the  expansion  of  Anaereon*s  thoughts 
in  the  following  lines  from  the  same  ode,  though 
they  certainly  far  outr«n  the  sober  limits  of  a 
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tnuBslation,  and  abonnd  in  the  faulti  we  have 
elfewhere  commeiited  upon : 

**  Tlien  her  lipi  lo  rich  m  hiittett 
8weet  petitioner  for  kisses  ! 
Footing  nest  of  Mend  persansion 
Ripely  tning  lovo*s  inrssion." 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  being  disposed 
to  underrate  our  poet's  lyrical  abilities.  Far 
from  it.  As  an  original  writer  of  brilliant  and 
touching  scraps  of  song,  we  consider  him  above 
any  recent  poet.  Few  have  written  so  much 
and  so  well.  His  longer  poems  have  always 
appeared  too  diffuse,  and  altogether  too  cloying. 
The  richness  and  sweetness  of  language  which 
is  charming  in  a  song  becomes  wearisome  in  a 
longer  poem.  A  drop  of  ottar  of  roses  on  a 
pocket  handkerchief  is  delicious,  but  a  gallon  of 
it,  spilt  in  a  parlor,  suffcicates  us. 

But,  to  return  to  Anacreon.  We  have  ven- 
tured to  translate  into  a  short  blank  verse  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  odes— one  which  drew  from 
the  saturnine  De  Pauw  himself  the  exclamation, 
«*  Odarium  meUitum  et  vere  elegans  !*'  and  to  pre- 
sent it  to  our  readers  in  company  with  Mr.  Moore's 
version,  which  is  one  of  the  closest  he  has  made. 
In  doing  this,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  awk- 
ward position  in  which  we  place  ourselves,  but 
we  think  the  edge  of  ridicule  may  be  turned  by 
assuring  our  readers  that  w«  do  not  pretend  to  a 
spark  of  the  ment  dmnMT — ^tbat  we  have  attempt- 
ed nothing  but  the  closest  possible  copy  of  the 
original,  and  the  nearest  approach  we  were  able 
to  make  to  the  Greek  measure,  in  order  that  those 
who  do  not  read  the  classics  might  have  the  op- 
portunity of  estimating  for  themselves  the  merits 
of  the  version  under  connderation.  Fidelity  then 
being  the  only  merit  we  claim  for  our  piece,  we 
make  no  more  modest  speeches,  but  present  at 
once  our  humble  effort. 


Onee  aljout  the  hour  of  midnight. 
When  the  Bear  was  slowly  taming, 
By  Bootes*  hand  directed ; 
And  the  many  tribes  of  mortals 
Lay,  with  weariness  overpowered  ;— 
Then  the  god  of  lore,  approaching. 
At  my  doors  commenoad  a-knocking. 
'*  Who,"  said  1,  *'  my  door  is  pounding  7 
All  my  dreams  thus  interrupting." 
Then  LoTe  answered,  "  Open,  prithee  ! 
Tm  a  child,  you  need  not  fear  me  ! 
And  Vm  wet,  for  I  have  wandered 
All  this  night  of  moonless  darkness." 
Hearing  this,  the  child  I  pitied. 
And  at  once  a  lamp  I  lighted, 
Oped  the  door,  and  saw  an  infant 
]n  his  hand  a  bow  he  carried. 
Wings  behind  him  and  a  quiver. 
Close  beside  the  hearth  1  placed  him, 


In  my  palms  his  little  fingen 

Warm*d  1,  and  from  out  his  ringlets 

Softly  pressed  the  dripping  water. 

Bat,  when  we  bad  thoioaghly  warmed  him — 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  let 's  make  a  trial 

Of  this  bow,  how  far  *tis  injured 

By  its  string*s  unlucky  wetting  T" 

And  be  draws  it— sharp  he  smites  me. 

Like  a  gad-fly,  through  the  liver. 

Up  be  leapeth,  loudly  laughing — 

**  Host !"  said  be,  ''congratulate  me. 

For,  indeed,  my  bow  's  uninjured^ 

But  your  heart !— ah,  it  shall  sicken." 

This  is  almost  exactly  literal,  line  for  line,  word 
for  word,  phrase  for  phrase.  Moore's  transla- 
tion follows : 

Twas  noon  of  night,  when  round  the  pole 

The  sullen  Bear  is  seen  to  roll ; 

And  moitals,  wearied  with  the  day. 

Are  slumbering  all  their  cares  away  : 

An  infant,  at  that  dreary  hour. 

Came  weeping  to  my  silent  bower. 

And  waked  roe  with  a  piteous  prayer, 

To  save  him  from  the  midnight  air ! 

"  And  who  art  tbou,"  I  waking  cry, 

"  That  bid*st  my  blissful  visions  fly  ?" 

**  O  gentle  sire !"  the  infant  said, 

**  In  pity  take  me  to  thy  shed  ; 

Nor  fear  deceit :  a  lonely  child 

1  wander  o'er  the  gloomy  wild. 

Chill  drops  the  rain  and  not  a  ray 

Illumes  the  drear  and  misty  way  !" 

1  hear  the  baby's  tale  of  woe  ; 

I  bear  the  bitter  night  winds  blow  ; 

And,  sighing  for  his  piteous  fate, 

1  trimmed  my  lamp  and  oped  the  gate. 

'Twas  Love !  the  little  wandering  sprite. 

His  pinion  sparkled  through  the  night ! 

I  knew  him  by  his  bow  and  dart ; 

I  knew  him  by  my  flattering  heart! 

1  take  him  in,  and  fondly  raise 

The  dying  ambers'  cheering  Uase ; 

Press  from  bis  dank  and  clinging  hair 

The  crystals  of  the  freexing  air. 

And  in  my  hand  and  boaem  hold 

His  little  fingers  thrilling  cold. 

And  now  the  embers'  genial  ray 

Hath  warmed  his  anxious  fears  away ; 

•*  I  piay  thee,"  said  the  wanton  child, 

(My  bosom  trembled  as  he  smiled,) 

*'  I  pray  thee  let  me  try  my  bow. 

For  through  the  rain  I've  wandered  so. 

That  much  I  fear  the  ceaseless  shower 

Has  injured  iu  elastic  power." 

The  fatal  bow  the  urohin  draw ; 

Swift  from  the  string  the  arrow  flew  ; 

Oh !  swift  it  flew  as  glancing  flame, 

And  to  my  very  soul  it  came  ! 

•«  Fsn  thee  well !"  I  heard  him  say. 

As  Isoghing  wild  he  winged  away ; 

**  Fare  thee  well,  for  now  1  know 

The  rain  has  not  relaxed  my  bow  ; 

It  still  can  send  a  maddening  dart. 

As  thoo  shalt  own  with  all  thy  heart  f" 

BaUimare,  1849. 
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l&ttend  according  to  Act  of  Congren^  in  the  yar  1849,  by 
John  R.  Thompooiu  in  the  Clerk' e  OffUeof  the  DiiOrict  Court 
/or  the  Eaetem  District  ^  Virginia.} 

THE  CHEVALIER  MERLIN. 

CHAPTSa  TSITTH. 

**  Sir  Belthnzar  did  shake  the  silver  bells  of  his  bridle 
reins,  and  waft  back  from  the  tips  of  his  gaontlet  an  adieu 
to  that  bright  and  now  tearful  beauty,  whereof  he  had  l>een 
the  prisoner.  Saying,  in  confirmation  of  these  rootiona 
significant  of  the  parting,  *  Beautiful  princess  farewell ! 
Love  hath  for  too  lotig  a  season  subjected  Behhacar  the 
adventurous  knight.  But  his  ornaments  shall  now  tie  arms, 
and  not  the  silken  robes,  his  pastime  war  and  not  the  dance ; 
instead  of  thy  two  lamps  of  luve  which  are  going  out  in  the 
stream  of  thy  tears,  the  stars  which  shine  down  on  the 
world  shall  light  bira  lo  his  nightly  rest '  '* 

The  Monkieh  romance  of  Sir  Belthazar. 

The  Norwegian  passed  the  night  which  had 
begun  with  developments  so  important  to  his 
happiness,  and  which  had  brought  to  him  honors 
so  unexpected,  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  in 
the  astrologer's  tower.  His  reflections  upon  the 
recent  scene  with  the  elector  were  not  without 
a  tinge  of  that  distrust,  which  had  for  some  time 
aided  to  render  his  life  at  the  chateau  miserable. 
It  might  be  that  the  good  priuce  had  made  a  butt 
of  him.  The  romance  of  Cervantes  had  not  es- 
caped his  reading,  and  there  were  points  in  that 
inimitable  narrative  which  seemed  to  bear  a  sus- 
picious resemblance  to  his  own  recent  promotion 
to  chivalric  dignities.  But  he  dismissed  this  sus- 
picion after  a  time,  and  gave  himself  to  grave 
and  pure  thoughts. 

Whilst  the  revel  of  the  elector  continued,  he 
prayed  in  the  privacy  of  his  turret  chamber.  The 
strong  man,  humbled  before  God,  confessed  his 
offences,  and  besought  aid  in  the  task  of  self- 
purification. 

The  morning  star  blazed  like  a  beacon  before 
bis  devotions  were  ended.  Then  he  sought  sleep, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  toilsome  journey  which 
by  a  swift  determination  he  had  fixed  upon  that 
day  to  begin. 

A  morning  bright  and  beautiful,  and  strangely 
gorgeous  in  its  early  hues,  followed  the  night  so 
spent.  The  very  fires  of  the  sun  were  of  dull 
effect  compared  with  the  floating  splendours  of 
that  atmosphere  which  had  promised  his  advent. 
The  undulating  country,  plain  and  wooded,  wear- 
ing the  motley  of  autumn,  and  covered  with  the 
jewelry  of  the  frost-rime,  lay  like  some  region 
of  enchantment,  as  the  early  hours  advanced 
above  it. 

At  the  third  hour  after  dawn,  the  inmates  of 
the  chateau  were  astir  with  some  unusual  prepa- 
ration. The  elector  Augustus  was,  in  fact,  pre- 
paring to  take  the  field,  to  hunt  the  wild  cattle 


which  were  then  to  be  found  in  that  and  the 
neighboring  palatinates  of  Poland.  The  revels 
of  the  preceding  night  had  belated  him,  and  lost 
him  the  dews  which  all  good  huntsmen  delight  to 
brush  away  when  they  go  upon  the  chace.  He 
was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  when  Merlin  came 
into  the  court  and  interrupted  his  departure  with 
an  account  of  the  adventure  with  the  strange  cava- 
liers on  the  day  before.  He  had  been  enabled  to 
recal,  and  now  mentioned,  the  obscure  language 
of  one  of  the  strangers  concerning  the  Sobie- 
skis — the  fact  that  the  royal  title  was  used  in  ad- 
dressing him — and  the  declaration  made,  at  his 
release,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  for  another. 

**  It  is  clear,'*  said  the  Norwegian,  "  that  these 
strangers  mistook  me  for  your  majesty.  Many 
things  disquieted  and  engrossed  me  upon  my  re- 
turn last  night,  and  it  is  only  this  morning  that  I 
have  reverted  to  the  subject,  and  perceived  your 
majesty's  probable  danger." 

** Thanks,  chevalier,"  said  Augustus;  "you 
have  done  me  a  real  and  valuable  service." 

He  interchanged  some  thoughtful  glances  with 
D'Imhofi',  and  then  promptly  dismissed  his  atten* 
dants  who  were  in  the  bustle  of  mounting. 

"  I  am  reminded,"  he  added  to  the  Norwegian, 
*'  that  it  was  your  purpose  to  set  off",  to-day,  upon 
a  journey  to  the  camp  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
Do  you  still  adhere  to  that  purpose  ?" 

**  I  still  adhere  to  it,  sire." 

"  You  spoke  last  night,"  continued  Augustus, 
"of  my  munificence.  The  hands  of  my  gene- 
rosity are  somewhat  empty  at  present.  Your 
God-fearing  Swedes  do  not  rob.  but  in  an  upright 
and  la«<rful  manner  they  do  drain  princes  and  na- 
tions quite  effectually.  But  I  still  retain  some 
means  of  manifesting  my  favour  to  a  brave  gen- 
tleman." 

**  Your  majesty's  kind  and  courteous  language," 
said  the  Norwegian,  "would  alone  be  an  ample 
and  honourable  reward  for  the  most  valuable 
services." 

The  Elector  received  this  speech  with  a  smile 
of  pleasure. 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  said,  "  we  must  find  some 
more  solid  means  of  showing  a  royal  regard — 
which,  for  the  dignity  of  princes,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  should  dispense  bounty  as  its  proof.  The 
knight  my  dear  chevalier,  whom  you  likened  to 
the  Paladins,  possesses  in  spite  of  his  poverty  a 
good  sword  and  a  strong  charger  to  bestow  upon 
a  comrade." 

"  Sire,"  said  Merlin,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, "  I  came  to  the  castle  a  poor  soldier.  Per- 
mit me  to  leave  it  a  poor  soldier.  I  have  honest 
motives  for  so  ungracious  a  request  to  your  ma- 
jesty." 

This  honest  motive,  which  the  Norwegian 
scarcely  defined  to  himself,  was  but  the  desire,  in 
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leaving  the  scene  of  those  voluptuous  bids  which 
had  for  a  time  controlled  him,  to  regain  in  every 
respect  his  former  sober  simplicity. 

Augustus  replied  to  his  request  indirectly. — 
"  Chevalier,  permit  me  to  wield  yonrsword.  If 
the  weapon  prove  trustworthy,  continue  to  use  it 
in  hewing  out  your  fortunes,  and  defending  your 
life." 

Merlin  unsheathed  hb  huge  sword,  which  had 
formerly  elicited  those  criticisms  of  Captain  Piper, 
and  grasping  the  blade  presented  the  hilt  to  the 
Elector.  The  latter  ordered  a  casque,  and  the 
sword  of  Duke  Hildebrand,  which  he  had  used 
in  bestowing  knighthood  upon  the  Norwegian, 
to  be  brought. 

The  casque  was  placed  upon  the  flags  of  the 
court.  The  Elector,  swaying  Merlin^s sword  about 
his  head,  gathered  his  full  strength,  and  dealt  a 
tremendous  blow  upon  the  burnished  head-pieee. 
The  blade,  deficient  in  the  temper  requisite  for  so 
rude  a  trial,  broke.  Then  with  the  sword  of 
Duke  Hildebrand,  he  dealt  a  similar  blow.  That 
better  weapon,  glittering  and  trenchant,  pene- 
trated to  the  hollow  of  the  casque  without  loss  of 
edge.  Then  Augustus,  presenting  the  trusty  wea- 
pon to  the  Norwegian,  said  : 

"  By  destroying  your  sword  I  make  your  ac- 
ceptance of  a  substitute  for  it  necessary.  Cheva- 
lier, remember  that  the  gifts  of  kings  carry  no 
degradation  with  them:  also  that  a  king  un- 
crowned will  detect,  in  the  refusal  to  accept  his 
bounty,  certain  unpleasant  reflections  npon  his 
fallen  fortunes." 

To  this  Merlin  answered  : 

**  After  what  your  majesty  has  just  said,  I  can- 
not persevere  in  rejecting  your  bounty,  which, 
nevertheless,  sire,  I  have  in  no  manner  earned." 

"This,  my  dear  chevalier,  is  as  it  should  be," 
said  the  Elector ;  then  to  one  of  his  attendants 
— "Bring  forth  Galba,  the  young  Hungarian 
charger." 

Presently  a  noble  w  ar-horse — a  gigantic  black- 
dun,  mottled  and  glossy,  with  wide  thin  nostrils, 
bright  and  fierce  eyes,  a  grandly  arched  crest, 
and  vast  strength  and  vast  speed  evident  in  his 
form  and  carriage — plunged  into  the  court,  drag- 
ging his  grooms  and  greeting  the  spectators  with 
a  neigh  like  the  clangour  of  trumpets. 

**  This  steed  is  of  the  best  blood  of  Hungary," 
said  Augustus.  "  He  has  never  snufled  the  airs 
of  a  battle.  Receive  the  good  horse,  Chevalier. 
He  would  swim  the  Styx  if  you  exacted  such  a 
feat  of  him,  and  charge  the  hosts  of  Tartarus 
with  furious  nostrils  and  a  spirit  as  infernal  as 
any  that  he  pursued.  He  is  imperial ;  his  name 
also  is  imperial.  It  is  Galba.  He  is  quite  too 
noble  for  any  chace  except  of  men." 

The  gallant  horse  was  equipped  in  sumptuous 
housings.     The  Elector  vaulted  to  his  back,  and 


coursed  him  to  and  fro,  in  the  extensive  co art- 
yard,  exhibiting  him  as  the  Cid  with  flying  mini- 
ver did  the  renowned  Bavieea  to  king  Alphonao. 
Among  the  lookers-on  were  two  persons  in  a 
balcony  above — the  Countess  of  Konigsnaarfc, 
and  Maurice,  the  youth  whom  she  met  with  ca- 
resses, in  a  former  scene.  The  Countess  waved 
a  scarf,  and  seemed  much  animated  by  the  spec- 
tacle. The  boy  looked  on  in  silence,  but  with 
flu.'thed  cheeks,  a  quiver  of  the  nostrils,  and  a 
light  in  his  eyes  which  betokened  a  spirit  of  kin- 
dred with  that  of  the  young  war  horse  in  the 
court  below.  This  boy  was  indeed  of  the  heroic 
temper.  liike  the  untried  charger  he  as  yet  but 
snufled  the  battle  from  afar ;  but  in  after  times 
he  became  first  and  truest,  amidst  the  thunder 
of  the  captains  and  the  sbonting.  When  the 
king  of  Sweden,  Peter  the  Czar,  the  English 
Marlborough,  Eugene,  Augustus  who  reined  the 
wild  horse,  were  gone  from  the  stage,  this  boy 
Maurice  succeeded  them  as  the  first  soldier  of 
Europe.  The  reader,  doubtless,  from  what  I 
I  say,  recognises  in  this  youth  that  gallant  bas- 
tard, the  son  of  Frederick  Augustus  and  his 
mistress  the  Countess  of  Konigsmark,  Maurice, 
Count  de  Saxe,  hero  of  Fontenoy,  maishal,  and 
saviour,  of  France. 

"  Chevalier,"  said  the  Elector  when  he  had  dis- 
mounted, "the  sword  and  charger  will  both  stand 
you  in  good  stead.  Accept  them  both,  and  re- 
member the  giver  as  one  upon  whom  you  have 
made  an  excellent  impression."  He  presently 
added,  "  The  grand  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the 
White  Eagle  will  issue  your  patent  of  knight- 
hood. In  the  delay  which  must  attend  its  issue 
and  transmission,  so  stout  a  soldier  will  doubtless 
have  earned  it  with  high  actions.  Drive  Galba 
and  the  steel  of  Duke  Hildebrand  as  deeply  as 
you  please  into  the  ranks  of  our  old  ally,  Peter — 
of  whom,  however,  not  the  whole  of  some  recent 
descriptive  remarks,  which  you  may  recal,  should 
be  taken  for  unexaggerated  truth.  There  is  good 
assurance.  Chevalier,  in  your  frank  and  gallant 
demeanour,  that  the  honours  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  you  have  not  been  conferred  un- 
wisely." 

Merlin  received  the  steed  and  sword  and  com- 
plimentary speech  of  the  Elector  with  a  manly 
courtesy,  which  retained  nothing  of  his  original 
reluctance. 

Soon  afterward  D*Imhofi'  sought  and  found 
an  opportunity  for  private  conversation  with 
him. 

"Sir,"  said  the  grave  courtier,  "you  have 
doubtless  wondered  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
should  have  singled  you  out  as  the  mark  of  his 
peculiar  favour." 

Merlin  answered : 

"  I  have  not  wondered  at  it.    Perhaps  because 
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other  reflections  have  occupied  me.  Perhaps  be- 
caase  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  impressed  with 
viy  own  nnworthiness." 

The  gravity  of  the  courtier  acquired  a  tinge  of 
displeasure.  "I  will  nevertheless,*'  he  said, 
*' venture  to  suggest  the  motives  to  a  favour, 
which  you  seem  disposed  to  attribute  wholly  to 
your  own  worth.  First,  then,  the  wishes  of  the 
Countess  of  Kooigsmark  have  had  an  influence. 
Secondly,  you  have  perhaps  saved  the  Elector 
from  seizure  and  captivity  by  your  disclosure  of 
a  recent  adventure.  Thirdly,  you  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  speak  in  terms  of  compliment  of  the 
good  prince  whilst  ignorant  of  his  quality.  But 
finally,  sir,  and  I  pray  your  particular  attention 
to  this,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  desires  to  bind  you 
to  him  by  an  exalted  regard  which  will  render  it 
impossible  that  as  a  man  of  feeling,  and  of  a  nice 
honour,  you  can  speak  freely  and  commonly  of 
your  sojourn  in  this  place — or  at  least  of  some  of 
its  more  delicate  circumstances.'* 

**•  I  comprehend  you  fully,"  Merlin  replied, 
'*  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  be  most  tender  of 
the  reputation  of  the  Countess  of  Konigsmark.  I 
must  not  suspect.  Monsieur,  that  the  Elector  de- 
signs to  buy  my  silence." 

*'  I  do  believe,"  said  the  Chevalier  DlmhoflT, 
calmly  and  briefly,  "  that  I  have  given  the  true 
interpretation  when  I  said  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
aimed  to  secure  your  silence,  not  with  a  price  but 
by  binding  you  to  him  with  the  bonds  of  an  ho- 
norable and  exalted  regard." 

Here  the  soldier  and  courtier  parted.  Some 
hours  later.  Merlin,  reining  the  horse  Galba,  and 
wearing  at  his  side  the  sword  of  Duke  Hilde- 
braad,  passed  the  drawbridge  of  the  Chateau 
d*Amour,  and  rode  southward.  The  island  of 
Circe  was  left  behind.  A  sea  whose  dangers  were 
not  few  lay  before,  but  its  dangers  were  such  as 
may  destroy  without  ignominy — such  as  the  brave 
and  wise  prefer  to  the  softer  perils  which  waylay 
fame  rather  than  life.  His  spirits,  as  a  fresh 
antumnai  wind  smote  his  cheeks,  became  buoy- 
ant. In  his  escape,  from  what  he  had  deemed 
a  fatal  and  irrevocable  false  step,  to  freedom  he 
triumphed  prospectively  over  all  obstacles.  His 
career  lay  once  more  open  to  him.  Its  meed 
was  the  same  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself 
before  he  came  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
Chateau  d'Amour.  The  last  few  months  were 
after  all  bnt  a  dream.  The  reality  lay  before  and 
after  them.  What  effect  the  dream  might  have 
opon  his  future,  how  unforgiving  might  be  those  in 
whom  the  best  happiness  of  his  future  rested,  he 
was  too  new  to  freedom  to  tame  himself  to  the 
task  of  conjecturing. 

Bnt  he  was  not  yet  wholly  escaped  from  the 
inmates  of  the  castle.  He  had  placed  a  rolling 
tract  of  country,  whose  crisp  grass,  and  the  sere 


foliage  of  whose  occasional  clumps  of  trees, 
marked  the  advance  of  the  seasons  to  the  verge 
of  winter,  between  himself  and  the  walls  which 
he  had  recently  left.  The  swelling  upland  con- 
cealed all  save  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  and 
they  were  becoming  vague  in  the  distance.  Over 
the  crest  of  this  elevated  tract,  on  his  path,  came 
two  women  on  galloping  palfreys.  He  was  pre- 
sently aware  of  their  approach,  and  stopped  on 
his  course. 

She  who  rode  foremost  was  the  Countess  of 
Konigsmark.  The  gallop  had  brightened  her 
complexion,  and  increased  her  voluptuous  beau- 
ty ;  her  scarlet  lip  just  moved  with  a  slight  pant, 
and  her  deep  bosom  rose  and  fell  quickly.  Her 
companion  was  Judith,  one  of  her  damsels,  a 
black-eyed  girl  with  oriental  features.  The  pal- 
freys, slender  creatures,  limbed  like  wild  deer, 
were  reined  up,  impatient  and  scarcely  restrain- 
able  after  their  race,  at  the  Norwegian's  side. 
The  robes  of  both  riders  were  in  pretty  disorder, 
and  the  Countess  laughed  as  they  were  coyly  re- 
arranged. 

"  Ah !  Sir  Merlin,"  she  exclaimed,  '*  I  repented 
of  that  stupid  state  which  has  to-day  been  ob- 
served between  us.  I  desired,  moreover,  to  make 
you  my  messenger,  in  important  affairs,  to  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Therefore  1  am  here  to  arrest 
you  for  a  moment." 

*^Your  honour  me  highly,  madam,"  Merlin 
answered.  **  I  will  deliver  your  missive  to  the 
king." 

'*  You  speak  like  some  man  made  of  wood," 
said  the  Countess  petulantly.  *^  You  are  forbid- 
ding enough  in  your  looks  to  enrage  me,  but  upon 
reflection  I  will  not  be  enraged.  Monsieur,  do 
not  fear  that  1  will  annoy  you  with  the  least  sen- 
timent. 1  cannot  be  so  cold  as  yourself,  but  I 
can  be  quite  decorous." 

*' Forgive  me,  madam" — Merlin  began,  and 
would  nave  continued,  but  the  Countess  inter- 
rupted him : — 

'^  You  say  ^forgive  me,'  in  a  manner  which  of 
itself  I  could  not  forgive,  if  1  had  time  to  pun- 
ish you.  Sir  Merlin,  you  are  without  that  pas- 
sion which  animates  and  produces  fervour  of  de- 
meanour. It  is  an  unpleasant  reflection  to  me 
that  you  are  so.  My  spell  has  failed  with  you. 
You  are  unscathed,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  wounds  my  self-love.  But  it  is  better  for 
both  that,  in  destroying  ties*  you  have  to  tear 
away  no  profound  passion  rooted  in  the  heart. 
If  you  spurred  away  from  me  a  broken-hearted 
knight,  the  consciousness  of  your  pangs  would 
seriously  affect  my  spirits  for  some  time.  Giant, 
is  there  no  smile  in  your  magazine  of  graces  1 
My  dear  Judith,  hast  thou  ever  encountered  Bueh 
a  bear  ?" 

The  Norwegian,  pelted  with  word*  rongh  and 
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gentle,  sad  and  gay,  compellod  a  smile  to  Iiis 
face,  a  ad  replied  : 

**  I  am  not  mirthful,  noble  lady ;  but  you  will 
find  me  always,  in  all  things,  a  faithful  if  not  an 
entertaining  servant,  and  willing  to  imperil  life 
in  your  cause." 

"My  friend,  I  know  it,*'  said  the  Cpuntess  kind- 
ly, "  you  are  gallant ;  and  you  have  something 
not  wholly  unlike  a  tender  regard  for  poor  Her- 
minne,  who,  for  a  time,  made  you  a  dutiful  wife — 
did  she  not?  But  enough  of  this.  You  consent 
to  be  my  messenger  to  the  king.'' 

She  placed  in  his  hands  a  roll  strongly  bound 
with  threads  of  silk,  sealed,  and  addressed  to  the 
King  of  Sweden. 

•*  Farewell  gentleman,"  she  resumed.  "  Soon 
I  will  repass  the  borders  of  Saxony;  you  are  to 
wander  hereafter  with  the  will  of  Charles  to  con- 
duct you ;  perhaps  you  will  journey  to  Cathay — 
ftt.  George  and  St.  Julian  best  know  whither 
your  travel  leads.  But  it  may  be  that  again  in 
this  world  we  shall  meet.  I  will  not  forget  you. 
I  do  not  ask  an  enforced  remembrance  from  your- 
self.    Farewell." 

Her  ungloved  hand,  whiter  than  marble  and 
softer  thap  velvet  was  surrendered  to  his  lips. 
The  tone  of  her  final  words  had  touched  him, 
and  he  responded  to  them  with  much  feeling. 
The  Countess,  assuming  a  gay  air,  wheeled  her 
palfrey,  made  a  pretty  gesture  with  the  white 
hand,  and  followed  by  Judith  rode  away  with 
flying  robes  in  the  direction  of  the  chateau. 
As  the  beautiful  riders  passed  the  crest  of  the 
uplands,  the  Chevalier  Merlin,  pursuing  his  route, 
entered  a  forest  whose  leaves  of  many  hues,  de- 
tached by  the  breath  of  the  autumnal  wind,  were 
mstling  in  their  slow  descent  to  the  earth. 


CHAPTKE   KLKVEITTH. 

"  And  from  th«  bellowing  eaiit« 
In  thie  dire  Mason,  oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plaiue 
At  one  wide  waft,        *         *■         •         * 
•        •        •        till  upward  urged, 
The  valley  to  a  ahining  moonuin  aweUs 
Tipt  with  a  wreath  high  curling  in  the  aky. 
As  thus  the  snows  arise  ;  and  foul  and  fierca 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air; 
The  traveller  sees  other  hills  ascend 
Of  unknown  joylesa  brows;  and  other  scenes. 
Of  Iwrrid  pro8pec^  shag  the  trackless  plain : 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneiith  ihe  formlefts  wild ;  but  wamiers  on 
From  hill  to  dales,  «til]  more  and  more  astray." 

Thom9on*s  iVinter, 

We  must  lose  sight  of  our  adventurer  at  his 
«ntranee  into  a  forest  of  Poland,  and  join  him 
again  in  a  different  land.     But  before  we  rejoin 


him,  something  must  be  recalled  of  tboae  eveoCv 
which  attended  the  King  of  Sweden  in  his  dar- 
ing enterprise,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  dis- 
asters of  Pultowa. 

When  Charles  passed  the  Boristhenea,  early 
in  September  of  the  year  1708,  he  led  the  finest 
army  on  earth.     This  noble  army  had  never  aas- 
tained  defeat.      Its  equipments   were   perfect. 
Extraordinary  means  had  been  adopted  to  se- 
cure its  subsistence  in  the  hostile  country  to  which 
its  banners  were  pointed.     Two  victories  since 
the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  that  river  of  blood 
iu  the  later  memories  of  the  world,  had  been 
added  to  the  catalogue  of  its  gallant  achieve- 
ments— those  of  Borislow  and  Hollosin.     Dri- 
ving the  Czar  before  him,  Charles  passed  the  Bo- 
risthenes,  came  near  Smolensko,  and  there  on  a 
bloody  field  won  a  third  important  battle.     Then 
the  step  fatal  to  his  fortunes  was  taken.     His 
supplies  were  beginning  to  be  exhausted ;  Mos- 
cow lay  a  hundred  French  leagues  distant;  his 
army  had  been  thinned  by  its  victories.     His 
generals,  and  Count  Piper,  his  minister,  coun- 
selled that  he  should  await  where  he  was  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Lewenhaupt,  who  followed  him 
with  fifteen  thousand  Swedes,  and  abundant  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  and  provisions.    This  coun- 
sel was  volunteered — not  asked.     It  was  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Charles  never  to  ask  counsel :  and,  if 
it  came  unsought,  to  reject  it  coldly  as  in  some 
sort  reflecting  upon  his  ability  to  think  for  him- 
self.    The  young  conqueror  was,  in  fact,  self- 
willed,  perverse,  and  of  indomitable  obstinacy  ; 
above  all  he  likewise  possessed  a  prodigious  van* 
ity,  a  vanity  too  profound  and  too  wide  to  be  ruf- 
fled into  trifling  displays  by  trifling  causes,  and 
which  therefore  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  many  of 
his  cotemporaries.  Against  the  counsel  of  his  gen- 
erals and  minister  he  formed  a  plan  of  his  own; 
it  was  to  march  to  the  Ukraine,  the  country  of 
the  Cossacks. 

This  country  lying  southward,  on  the  Boris- 
thenes,  its  nearest  border  a  hundred  leagues  from 
Smolensko,  was  a  subject  proviuce  of  the  Czar. 
The  General  of  the  Ukraine,  an  officer  appoint- 
ed by  the  court  of  Moscow,  was  at  that  time  the 
celebrated  Mazeppa.  Mazeppa  sat  one  day  at 
the  Czar's  table,  at  Moscow.  The  emperor  pro- 
posed to  him  the  task  of  introducing  amongst 
the  Cossacks  the  common  forms  of  European 
discipline,  as  a  means  of  rendering  them  more 
docile  and  controllable.  Mazeppa  replied  that 
the  situation  of  the  Ukraine^  and  the  genius  of 
the  nation  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  such  a 
scheme.  The  Czar,  not  always  master  of  his 
passions  when  sober,  was  at  the  time  over-heattd 
with  wine :  he  called  the  Prince  of  the  Ukraine 
a  traitor,  and  threatened  to  impale  him.  Ma- 
zeppa rode  back  to  Bathurin,  his  capitol,  medi- 
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tatiog  upon  the  insait  and  hia  danger.  HIb  Po- 
lish fire,  and  love  of  liberty,  matured  hia  medi- 
tations into  a  scheme  of  rerolt  Charles  XII. 
came  upon  the  frontier  of  Muscovy  opportunely 
for  his  purposes.  Brave,  enterprising  and  inde- 
fatigable, he  entered  secretly  into  a  league  with 
the  victorious  monarch.  Charles  appointed  a 
rendezvous  near  the  river  Desna.  Mazeppa  en- 
gaged to  meet  him  there  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  ammunition  and  other  supplies,  also 
with  his  treasures  which  were  immense.  The 
winter  would  be  passed  by  the  united  princes  in 
the  Ukraine ;  with  the  opening  of  spring  their 
joint  forces  would  penetrate  to  Moscow,  and 
strike  the  heart  of  the  Czar's  power.  It  was  to 
the  banks  of  the  Desna  then,  that  the  king  of 
Sweden,  refusing  to  await  Lewenhaupt,  deter- 
mined to  take  his  way  from  Smolensko. 

He  began  his  southward  march.  All  former 
obstructions  were  trifling  in  comparison  with 
those  encountered  in  this  new  route.  The  army 
crossed  a  marshy  forest  fifty  leagues  in  breadth, 
was  misled  in  its  course,  and  lost  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  artillery  and  wagons  in  the  mud  of  the 
morasses. 

At  length  the  Swedes,  exhausted  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Desna, 
at  the  spot  marked  out  by  Mazeppa  for  the  meet- 
ing. The  Hetmaa  with  his  thirty  thousand  Cos- 
sacks was  not  there.  An  army  of  the  Czar  was. 
And,  what  was  worse,  these  gathering  enemies 
were  the  stormy  petrels  of  one  of  those  terrific 
winters  which  have  seemed  to  spring  up,  at  the 
direst  need,  to  guard  the  land  of  the  Russian 
against  invasion. 

Over  the  Desna,  driving  the  enemy  before  him, 
passed  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  wandered  with 
his  hungry  army  into  the  plains,  scanning  the 
horizon  constantly  to  discover  the  coming  force 
of  Mazeppa  the  Hetman. 

With  so  much  of  prelude  let  us  rejoin  the 
Chevalier  Merlin. 

The  sun  was  rising  over  a  waste  region  of  the 
Ukraine.  A  little  stream,  the  banks  of  which 
were  lined  with  marsh-oaks,  broke  the  sameness 
of  a  scene  otherwise  treeless,  and  now  barren 
with  winter.  On  the  yellow  grass  which  cover- 
ed the  narrow  low-ground  of  this  stream,  a  large 
and  noble  looking  horse  fed.  He  was  without 
saddle  or  bridle,  and  secured  with  thongs  at  the 
pasterns.  Not  far  from  the  horse  in  a  spot  some- 
what sheltered  by  the  swelling  bank,  lay  a  mass 
of  armour  and  furred  garments  near  a  spent  fire. 
The  mass  was  quite  motionless.  The  rays  of 
the  morning  sun  bad  not  reached  it.  Even  in 
the  wilderness,  and  in  winter  when  not  a  bird 
sings  his  matins  from  tree  or  cloud,  nature  seems 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  day  with  fresh  sounds. 
Winds  lose  the  melancholy  moan  of  night  and 


voice  themselves  more  cheerfully,  as  if  in  echo 
to  some  jubilant  ringing  out  of  clarions  from  the 
heralds  of  the  morning.  Waters,  as  if  night, 
like  a  mantle,  had  muffled  them,  and  impeded 
their  speed,  seem  to  run  with  a  blither  freedom, 
and  throw  from  their  currents  a  sharper  music, 
when  the  growing  light  of  day  begins  to  mottle 
their  silver  with  vagrant  gleams,  red  and  tremu- 
lous. B  ut  w  i th  such  more  cheerful  sounds,  which 
day  awakened  inthat  winter  waste  of  the  Ukraine, 
very  soon  came  others  of  a  less  mysterious  kind. 
A  troop  of  wild  horses,  scudding  across  the  plain, 
drew  onward  to  the  stream,  their  hoofs  ringing 
against  the  frosty  ground.  They  were  shaggy, 
thin-limbed  and  full  of  the  grace  of  freedom. 
The  charger  feeding  on  the  flats,  challenged  them 
with  a  shrill  neigh.  The  pile  of  armour  and 
furred  garments,  which  had  remained  motion- 
less to  that  moment,  suddenly  stirred,  and,  get- 
ting upon  a  pair  of  iron  legs,  took  the  form  of  a 
gigantic  soldier,  erect,  and  watchful  of  danger. 
The  giant  was  the  Chevalier  Merlin,  advanced 
so  far  to  the  Swedish  camp,  and  now  neariy  fro- 
zen from  his  long  sleep  on  the  grass.  He  saw 
the  troop  of  wild  horses.  As  he  watched  their 
motions  their  rear-guard  wheeled  and  came  to  a 
stand,  staring,  with  high  heads  and  pointed  ears, 
toward  the  part  of  the  plain  from  which  they 
had  come.  The  front  ranks  of  the  troop  con- 
tinued their  course,  plunging,  yerking  their  heels, 
and  dashing  their  long  manes  in  stormy  disorder, 
until  they  were  separated  by  a  considerable  space 
from  the  arrested  rear.  Then,  however,  as  if  at 
a  signal  from  those  behind,  they  also  wheeled 
and,  one  by  one,  with  the  same  elevation  of  the 
head  and  forward  pointing  of  the  ears,  returned 
to  join  the  group  which  stared  back  into  the  plain. 
Merlin  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  prepared  to 
avoid  or  encounter  any  danger  which  the  wild 
horses  might  have  detected  in  the  distance.  He 
rode  to  a  point  from  which  he  could  better  survey 
the  waste.  From  this  point  he  saw  five  horse- 
men riding  at  great  speed.  They  were  coming 
in  a  line  which  would  bring  them  quite  near  to 
him.  He  determined  to  await  their  coming.  He 
had  been  alone  long  enough  to  crave  fellowship 
with  man ;  moreover  he  desired  to  gain  infor- 
mation of  the  Swedish  army ;  finally  he  did  not 
shrink  from  a  hostile  encounter  with  five  enemies, 
if  these  should  prove  to  be  enemies.  Whilst  he 
stood  his  ground  resolutely  the  strangers  drew 
near  enough  to  be  observed  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness. They  were  Cossacks,  and  rode  small  cours- 
ers of  rare  fleetness.  Their  attention  seemed  to 
be  fixed  by  the  wild  horses — ^these  were  scam- 
pering away,  neighing,  bounding  high,  and  sha- 
king the  plain  with  their  ilight.  Merlin,  when 
the  strangers  were  within  reach  of  his  Toice  called 
to  them.    They  drew  rein  and  looked  towards 
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bim.  lie  matle  sigaals  of  peace;  theee  were 
presently  returued,  and  one  of  the  five  came  for- 
ward, the  others  following  at  a  short  distance. 
He  who  thus  cane  forward  was  an  old  man  with 
a  long  and  thick  beard,  as  white  as  snow,  but 
with  none  of  the  feebleness  of  age  visible  in  either 
person  or  countenance*  His  face  was  stony- 
hard,  and  swarthy,  and  lighted  with  small  black 
eyes  as  penetrative  and  unquailing  as  a  falcon's. 
He  sat  erect  on  his  shaggy  Tartar;  he  was  low 
of  stature,  but  with  Herculean  shoulders,  and 
his  frame  seemed  to  present  angles  of  iron  to  the 
jacket  of  dyed  wool  and  the  short  heavy  cloak 
.which  be  wore  loosely  belted.  A  tall  conical 
cap,  made  entirely  of  white  furs,  rose  like  a  sugar 
ioaf  from  his  head.  MTide  pantaloons  of  a  thick 
elastic  cloth  looking  like  close  net-work,  laid 
down  at  the  seams  with  gold  lace,  and  boots  of 
yellow  leather  completed  his  costume.  His  arms 
were  a  sabre  glittering  with  precious  stones,  and 
a  Ught  lance  with  a  silken  penon  near  its  steel 
point.  As  this  gallant  looking  old  man  came  on. 
Merlin  advanced  to  meet  him.  It  was  in  tolera- 
bly pure  Latin — which  venerable  language  is  to 
a  great  extent  in  use  among  the  inhabitants  of 
portions  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Ukraine — 
that  the  Cossack  addressed  the  Norwegian. 

**  Peace  and  good-will  abide  with  us  and  be- 
tween us,'*  he  said. 

Merlin  drew  upon  the  stores  of  the  metropoli- 
tan Bishop  of  Aggerhuns,  and  answered  : 

'^  It  is  peace  that  I  also,  not  dreading  war,  de- 
aire.    Truly  let  amity  prevail  between  us." 

**  it  shall  oe  so,"  said  the  wearer  of  the  white 
beard,  who  then  stroked  that  natural  ornament, 
and  was  silent,  like  a  man  whose  words  are  valu- 
able. 

Merlin  broke  tbe  silence  which  followed,  by 
saying: 

**  Where  there  is  amity  there  should  be  confi- 
dence»" 

'•It  is  true,"  replied  the  Cossack. 

«*  Therefore  tell  me,"  Merlin  continued,  <'with 
which  of  the  hostile  powers  you  hold — ^tbe  Swede 
or  the  Muscovite." 

'*  We  are  five  men,"  the  Cossack  answered. 
**  You  are  one  man.  Confidence  should  begin 
with  the  strong,  and  not  with  the  weaker.  There- 
fore I  speak  first,  and  with  a  straight  tongue.  We 
are  friends  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  now  ride 
to  his  camp." 

'« Then  we  are  well  met,"  said  Merlin.  '•  That 
camp  is  also  my  destination.  If  you  do  not  reject 
my.  companionship  we  will  ride  together.  Truly 
these  pathless  plains  bewilder  the  mind  of  tbe 
traveller.  Your  better  knowledge  will  conduct 
me  on  a  straight  course." 

The  Cossack  chief,  for  such  his  equipment, 
and  the  submissive  demeanour  of  his  party  be- 


spoke him,  looked  to  the  sun  which  by  this  was 
midway  of  its  morning  quarter  in  the  heavens, 
and  presently  said : 

**  Thirty  leagues  are  to  be  overcome.  Yonder 
circle  about  the  sun  gives  promise  of  stormy 
weather.  If  you  travel  with  us,  year  spurs  must 
be  keen.  Come,  brother:  we  are  even  now 
dropping  precions  moments,  like  pearls  from  a 
string." 

The  Cossacks  were  presently  in  swiJt  motion, 
bending  forward  in  the  saddle  as  if  devonriag 
the  air.  The  journey  seemed  to  become  a  race. 
Merlin  held  his  position  with  the  foremost,  and 
sitting  erect  with  the  immense  Hungarian  char- 
ger bounding  under  him  with  haughty  oeck  curv- 
ed and  mane  and  tail  streaming,  maide  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  white-bearded  Cossack  and  his 
slight  courser,  whose  gait  seemed  as  equal  and 
as  swift  as  the  flight  of  a  bird. 

The  route  of  tbe  party  led  in  a  direction  a  little 
north  of  east.  The  sun  shone  in  their  faces. 
The  stormy  circle  grew  less  defined  about  it.  At 
last  it  quite  faded  in  a  growing  haze  which  dim- 
med the  lustre  of  the  orb  itself— dimmed  it  more 
and  more  as  the  day  advanced .  The  wind  which 
had  blown  freshly  from  the  north-east,  lolled  as 
the  sun  became  veiled.  The  air  grew  warmer. 
The  base  of  the  horizon  before  them  had  grad- 
ually thickened  until  it  became  a  bank  of  whits 
cloud.  White — ^white — ^nothing  but  the  white- 
ness of  death  garments !  The  Yery  plain,  the 
skeletons  of  the  few  trees,  seemed  to  have  been 
touched  with  a  ghastly  white. 

**  What  does  this  betoken  ?"  said  Merlin,  wa- 
ving his  hand  from  the  sky  to  the  plain. 

•*  A  storm  of  snow,"  answered  the  Cossack 
chief. 

Without  change  of  pace,  the  party  pressed  on, 
passing  the  homes  of  peasants  who  watched 
them  as  they  swept  by  and  until  they  were  out 
of  view,  passing  at  times  through  desolate  woods 
of  chestnuts,  pines  and  low-growing  oaks,  pass- 
ing once  a  village  where  women  and  children  ran 
to  the  doors  to  mark  for  a  moment  their  scudding 
dasb,  and  to  hear  tbe  music  of  the  smiting  hoofs. 

At  last  the  wind  became  once  more  audible.  It 
sobbed  and  moaned.  Soon  after  a  few  flakes  of 
snow  fell. 

**The  storm  will  be  upon  us,"  said  the  Cos- 
sack pointing  to  the  north-east. 

Merlin  looked  to  observe  its  approach.  A 
white  wall  seemed  to  be  advancing  upon  them, 
a  wall  of  immeasurable  height,  and  hiding  in  its 
length  one  half  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  hori- 
zon. This  advancing  wall  at  length  struck  their 
front ;  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  stonn  so 
dense  in  its  descent  that  the  very  breathing  wsi 
obstructed.  The  Cossack  chief  arrested  the 
party,  his  long  white  conical  cap,  and  flowing 
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beard,  looming  vaguely  with  their  clinging  flakes. 

**  We  muBt  find  a  shelter/'  he  said,  ^*  or  we 
i¥iU  be  overwhelmed.  The  dreadful  blasts  of 
the  Ural  ranges  are  at  work  to-day." 

One  of  his  followers  addressed  him,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  Merlin  did  not  understand. 

**  If  it  be  so,  lead  the  way,"  the  old  man  re- 
plied ,  and  the  Cossack  who  had  spoken,  took 
tho  lead  of  the  party,  which  resumed  its  progress, 
bat  by  no  means  at  the  former  rate  of  speed. 

Wandering  over  the  snow-K^overed  levels,  in 
the  midst  of  the  descending  storm,  the  travellers 
lost  their  direction.  The  chief  questioned  his 
guide,  and,  receiving  an  answer,  said : 

**  Mebiilim  is  at  fault.  He  is  making  circles 
like  a  blind  bison  on  a  midnight  heath." 

**  It  is  twice," said  Meiiin,  **  that  we  have  passed 
under  this  pine  tree.  I  recognise  its  cone,  top- 
pling with  the  weight  of  the  snow." 

**  We  must  ride  apart,  shouting  at  times  one 
to  another,  that  we  may  stray  not  too  far  asun- 
der," said  the  chief.  **  The  place  of  safety  to 
which  Mehillim  would  guide  us  is  the  dwelling 
of  a  husbandman.  It  stands  near  a  noisy  stream. 
He  who  hears  the  sound  of  running  water,  or 
the  baying  of  dogs,  will  call  to  the  others." 

These  directions  were  followed  by  Mehillim 
the  gnide  and  his  three  companions.  The  chief 
and  Meiiin  did  not  separate.  Groping  their 
way,  shouting  through  the  snow-fall,  which  did 
not  abate,  but  which  an  icy  wind  began  to 
drive  furiously  before  it,  the  party  continued  for 
hours  to  wander  without  success.  The  voice  of 
the  Cossack  chief  sounded  more  feebly  in  the 
ears  of  the  Northman. 

**  Be  of  good  cheer,"  said  the  latter.  **  The 
tempest  cannot  master  my  northern  veins,  or  my 
strong  horse,  if  it  poured  upon  us  that  furious 
breath  which  makes  the  icy  spars  of  the  rocks  of 
Nordland.  If  your  Tartar  fails,  my  charger  will 
bear  us  both ;  if  your  own  strength  becomes  spent 
I  will  keep  you  alive  under  my  cloak." 

*«  Thanks,"  said  the  chief  with  a  strong  and 
hearty  utterance.  **  But  a  whiff  of  snow  on  the 
plains  does  not  daunt  •me.  My  Tartar  is  fleet 
and  strong  under  his  old  master,  who  verily 
learned  his  horsemanship  in  a  school  where  life 
depended  upon  the  power  of  endurance.  Do 
not  fear  for  me,  comrade,  but  hearken  as  we  go 
for  the  sounds  for  running  water." 

Presently  Merlin  said : 

**  Either  the  tones  of  the  mad  wind  are  mock- 
ing, or  i  hear  such  sounds  now." 

The  chief  listened  with  head  inclined. 

**  It  is  in  truth  the  flow  of  the  stream,"  he  said. 
**Call  with  your  stronger  voice  to  Mehillim  and 
the  rest." 

Merlin  shouted.  His  call  struggled  over  the 
waste,  dull   and  drowned,  like  a  cry  from  a 


newly  filled  grave.  It  however  reached  the  ears 
of  the  nearest  of  the  Cossacks,  who  repeated  it 
to  his  fellows,  and  the  party  had  soon  reunited. 
Advancing  together  they  won  the  bank  of  the 
brook.  Mehillim  scanned  the  trees  which  grew* 
there,  and  which  the  blast  had  shaken  free  of  their 
white  burthen,  and  then  turned  up  the  stream. 
All  followed.  A  t  length  some  dimly  seen  objects 
began  to  take  definite  shape  before  them,  and 
then  houses  were  discernible.  The  baying  of 
house-dogs,  directly  after,  gave  cheering  assu- 
rance to  the  weather-beaten  travellers.  They 
were  in  fact  close  upon  a  circle  of  huts,  such 
as  in  the  somewhat  patriarchal  society  of  the 
Ukraine  a  family,  continuing  united  for  several 
generations,  builds — spreading  as  its  swarm  in- 
creases. 


CHAPTSa  TWELFTH. 

**  Drawing  the  reid  blude  free  their  steeds 

They  reached  a  rysing  height 
Whair  bniid  encampit  od  the  dale 

A  braw  boat  lay  io  sight." 

Hardj^tnulM. 

The  Cossack  chief,  coming  to  the  door  of  one 
of  the  principal  buildings — a  large  low  hut — 
struck  upon  it  with  his  lance.  Two  tawny  dogs, 
gaunt  and  broad-chested,  plunged  around  him, 
barking  furiously.  From  a  crevice  in  the  hut  a 
voice  -questioned  the  travellers.  Mehillim  an- 
swered. The  door  was  immediately  opened, 
and  several  men  came  out,  making  gestures  of 
friendship  and  welcome,  and  a  prodigious  clatter 
with  their  tongues.  At  a  call  from  these,  other 
men  collected  from  the  neighboring  huts. 

Merlin  and  the  Cossack  chief  were  presently 
in  a  large  apartment,  the  rough  walls  and  smo- 
ked ceiling  of  which  were  ruddy  with  the  light 
of  a  blazing  hearth.  Near  the  fire  had  beeti 
seated  an  old  man  of  venerable  appearance ;  he 
stood  up  to  receive  his  guests.  As  the  Cossack 
chief  approached,  the  patriarch  addressed  him 
in  a  long  speech,  and  having  ended  it,  wept,  em- 
braced him,  and  led  him  to  a  seat  by  the  hearth, 
with  marks  of  extraordinary  respect.  \  slim, 
straight  girl,  with  fine  nostrils,  piercing  eyes,  and 
the  step  of  an  untamed  doe,  went  swiftly  about 
her  duties  of  preparation  for  the  comfort  of  the 
guests.  The  voices  of  children  came  in  a  sub- 
dued din  from  adjoining  apartments. 

When  Meriin  had  melted  the  winter  from  his 
benumbed  limbs,  he  said  to  his  friend  the  chief : 

*'  A  traveller  should  not  neglect  his  horse ;  and 
my  Hungarian  is  deserving  of  tender  usage." 

**  You  speak  wisely,"  answered  the  chief;  **but 
be  satisfied  now.  These  sons  of  the  Ukraine 
love  a  good  steed,  and  the  noble  charger  will 
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fare  as  well  aa  if  your  owd  hands  etocked  bis 
manger.  Besides,  these  peasants  are  my  chil- 
dren, and  you  are  my  comrade.*' 

The  paternal  chieftainship  which  the  Cossack 
made  claim  to  in  this  speech,  was  fully  recog- 
nised in  the  deportment  of  those  who  soon  after 
gathered  into  the  hut.  All  made  obeisance  to 
him.  The  travellers  at  length  broke  their  fast 
upon  the  roasted  breast  of  an  ox,  eating  like  fam- 
ished men.  When  the  meal  was  ended,  and  a 
circle  had  been  made  about  the  roaring  fire,  and 
the  darkening  day,  with  its  whirling  snow-fall 
and  howling  winds,  but  rendered  the  hearth -side 
scene  the  more  cheerful,  the  chief  conversed  with 
the  patriarch.  He  seemed  to  speak  without  con- 
straint, and  occasionally  with  a  lapse  into  moodi- 
ness. The  earnest  looks  of  his  hosts  changed 
with  the  shifting  shades  which  came  and  went 
over  his  own  weather-beaten  visage.  They  were 
evidently  engrossed  by  some  important  topic. 
Merlin  who  knew  nothing  of  the  language  used 
in  this  conversation,  began  to  expand  his  great 
frame  and  stretch  his  limbs,  like  a  drowsy  man. 
The  chief,  observing  this,  addressed  him  in  Latin. 

'*We  have  spoken,"  he  said,  ''of  the  King 
of  Sweden.  His  camp  is  now  upon  the  slopes 
of  Brulah.  We  have  accomplished  to-day  but 
twen^  leagues.  Ten  leagues  more  we  must 
to-morrow  achieve — ^when  our  jonmey  will  be 
ended.  The  bravest  monarch  of  the  earth  is  in 
•traits,  and  great  peril ;  and  alas — alas !  the  val- 
our of  the  Ukraine,  which  was  to  aid  him,  where 
is  it  ?  The  voice  of  the  Hetman  which  beguiled 
the  brave  king  to  this  land — should  it  not  be  cho- 
ked with  sorrow  ?" 

Merlin  who  had  heard  only  of  the  intended 
coalition  against  the  Czar,  and  not  of  its  defeat 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  Mazeppa  singly, 
before  he  could  unite  with  the  King  of  Sweden, 
said: 

'*  Why  should  the  voice  of  Mazeppa  be  choked 
with  sorrow  ?" 

The  chief  answered : 

*'Tbe  Hetman  mustered  at  Bathurin«  thirty 
thousand  brave  men.  They  gathered  in,  day 
after  day,  proclaiming  their  approach  with  the 
clashing  of  spear- heads,  the  bray  of  horns  and 
the  din  of  numerous  hoofs.  It  was  a  gallant  ar- 
ray. Mazeppa  dreamed  that  his  people  would 
become  free;  that  the  collar  of  subjection  would 
be  torn  from  their  necks.  Comrade,  the  sun  of 
this  day  rose  like  a  fire  kindled  on  the  eastern 
hills;  look  now  to  earth  and  air  and  mark  the 
dread  change.  Even  so  swiftly  the  morning 
promise  which  gleamed  from  the  arms  of  his 
children,  at  Bathunn,  failed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hetman.  His  force  met  with  sudden  overthrow. 
Many  died — the  fortunate  in  arms  on  a  bloody 
field — others  under  the  lash  of  the  cruel  enemy — 


some  were  impaled — some  broken  on  the  wheel. 
Those  who  survived  the  day  of  disaster  wander, 
without  concert,  or  a  leader,  seeking  safety  in 
desert  places.*' 

*'The  storm  has  only  seemed  to  drown  the 
fires  of  the  sun,"  Merlin  replied.  "They  etill 
bum  beyond  the  driving  clouds." 

•'Yea.  It  is  so,"  said  the  chief,  *«and  the 
spirit  of  this  people  is  also  burning  and  constant: 
of  that  be  sure.  But  a  fair  promise  and  great 
hope  have,  nevertheless,  been  defeated,  and  the 
impenetrable  cloud  hangs  for  a  time  over  the 
children  of  the  Ukraine." 

"The  King  of  Sweden  is  invincible,'*  aaid 
Merlin.  •'  He  will  drive  the  Czar  from  Mazep- 
pa's  borders,  to  the  gates  of  Moscow,  or  if  ne- 
cessary, to  the  frozen  coasts  of  the  arctic.  Then 
this  people,  friends  and  allies  of  the  invincible 
king,  will  be  free." 

The  chief,  thoughtful  and  even  gloomy,  re- 
plied : 

"The  ruin  of  the  strong  array  of  Batfaurin 
smites  the  pride  and  breaks  the  power  of  the 
Hetman.     The  slaughter  of  thousands  of  bis 
gallant  children  makes  a  cavern  of  his  heart, 
which  is  filled  with  the  incessant  tongues  of  mel- 
ancholy echoes.     But  to  Mazeppa  there  is  a  final 
grief.     His  ally,  the  victorious  king,  calls  to  him 
for  men ;  he  has  none  to  give. — Calls  to  htm  for 
food ;  he  has  empty  garners. — Calls  to  him  for 
treasures ;  the  Muscovite  has  robbed  his  treasure 
chamber.    Men,  food,  and  treasure,  the  Hetman 
did  covenant  to  furnish.    With  what  countenance 
can  Mazeppa  meet  the  king  his  ally,  who,  be- 
guiled by  that  covenant  has  been  misled  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  ?" 

"The  Hetman,"  Merlin  answered,  "if  his  con- 
science acquits  him  in  the  case,  should  meet  the 
King  of  Sweden  with  the  firm  countenance  of 
an  upright  prince,  whom  a  greater  power,  aftor 
manly  resistance,  has  overthrown." 

"  You  speak  well,  comrade,"  said  the  chief. 
"Doubtless  with  such  firmness  will  Mazeppa 
meet  hb  disappointed  ally.  The  storm  without 
seems  to  abate.  To-morrow  we  resume  our 
journey  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  way 
has  been  long  to  us — ^wearying  and  full  of  trials. 
Let  us  sleep." 

With  sunrise  of  the  next  morning  the  party  left 
the  huts  of  the  hospitable  peasants,  who  poured 
upon  the  chief  volleys  of  what,  from  their  risa- 
ges  and  gestures,  Meriin  guessed  to  be  benedie- 
tions«  and  resumed  the  route  to  the  Swedish 
camp.  The  skies  had  been  cleared  in  the  night 
The  snow,  drifted  by  the  high  wind,  lay  in  moands 
and  winding  banks.  Avoiding  these  mouods, 
plunging  through  the  banks  where  it  became  os- 
cessary,  at  times  pricking  forward  upon  the  sod 
from  which  the  snow  had  been  quite  swept,  ths 
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travellers  preased  boldly  on.  Merlin  looked  to 
the  sun,  and  recalling  the  figurative  language  of 
the  chief  his  companion,  pointed  to  it,  and  said : 

**  The  storm  of  yesterday  has  left  no  shadow 
upon  the  flaming  disk.  So  the  time  will  speedily 
come  when  the  star  of  your  country  will  escape 
as  fully  from  adverse  clouds.*^ 

''Age  is  not  hopeful,  but  yet  loves  hopefol 
youth,"  replied  the  chief  serenely.  "  Your  words, 
which  my  reason  more  than  questions,  are,  never- 
theless, cheering  and  pleasant  to  hear." 

By  the  hour  of  noon,  the  travellers  became 
aware  that  they  were  near  the  Swedish  camp. 
The  chief  led  the  way  to  some  heights,  in  which 
the  country  about  them  abounded — chills  of  in- 
considerable elevation,  but  relieving  with  a  mark- 
ad  jeffect  the  landscape,  as  clustering  islets  relieve 
the  dulness  of  a  flat  and  calm  sea.  The  party 
reached  the  top  of  one  of  these  low  hills ;  the 
wind  and  sun-rays  had  removed  the  snow  from 
it.  From  this  spot  a  striking  scene  was  present- 
ad  to  their  view.  A  camp,  extending  for  a  great 
distance  along  the  eastern  slope  of  a  range  of 
the  low  hills,  the  summits  of  which  were  dusky 
with  a  pine  forest,  whilst  a  stream  edged  their 
base  witii  a  line  of  silver,  reflected  the  sunshine 
from  its  tents  and  floating  banners.  Of  these 
latter,  one,  rising  high  above  the  flags  of  the  reg- 
iments, denoted  that  division  of  the  encampment 
occupied  by  Charles  himself,  with  his  staff",  chan- 
cery and  household.  Men  were  moving  about 
the  tents  in  various  occupations ; — some  remo- 
ving the  snow — some  bearing  logs  to  the  fires, 
which  the  axe,  sounding  firom  the  heights,  con- 
standy  replenished, — some  leading  horses  to  the 
water's  side :  at  one  point  a  troop  were  driving 
in  cattie,  whilst  at  another  a  similar  troop  were 
setting  off  firom  the  camp.  The  country,  far  and 
wide  around  the  town  of  tents,  was  houseless  and 
wintry,  but,  flashing  in  the  sunshine,  wore  yet  a 
bold  and  desolate  sort  of  beauty. 

On  a  hillock  in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  and 
about  midway  of  the  distance  to  it,  a  number  of 
horsemen,  equipped  in  some  respects  like  the 
Cossacks  themselves,  caught  the  attention  of  our 
travellers,  as  they  looked  down  from  the  greater 
height.  The  Cossack  chief,  after  scanning  them 
closely,  said : 

''These  are  Tartars  of  Budziack*  I  know 
the  Uppers  of  blood  well.  They  have  been 
hungry  wolves  on  our  Ukraine  borders,  as  they 
now  are  on  the  skirts  of  your  king's  camp." 

As  the  chief  made  these  comments,  the  ob- 
jects of  them  suddenly  wheeled  upon  their  posi- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  they  had  just  caught  a 
view  of  the  party  on  the  height.  A  desultory 
movement  and  seme  wild  cries  followed  the  dis- 
covery.   Mertin  could  not  guess  whether  their 


uncertain  motions  were  the  tremors  of  the  quarry 
or  the  ruffling  of  the  falcon. 

"  They  are  fifty,  and  we  are  six,"  said  the  chief, 
"therefore  they  will  attempt  to  charge  upon  us. 
But  a  resolute  front  will  drive  them  back." 

As  he  spoke,  the  wild  riders,  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  lower  hillocks  so  as  to  block  the 
way  to  the  camp,  came  skirring  up  the  slopes 
with  spears  in  rest. 

**  Let  us  meet  them  in  full  career,"  said  Merlin. 

"As  well  charge  a  flock  of  swallows,"  replied 
the  chief.    "  Be  steady,  comrades." 

The  Tartars  came  on  with  fury,  but  finding  an 
unquailing  front  opposed  to  their  onset,  avoided 
the  contact,  as  the  chief  had  foretold,  and,  part- 
ing into  two  loose  divisions,  gallopped  with  shrill 
cries  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  One  of  their 
number.  Merlin  and  his  companions  now  discov- 
ered, carried  behind  him  a  boy.  The  lad  wore  a 
common  camp  jacket ;  it  was  easy  to  conjecture 
that  he  was  a  prize  picked  up,  on  the  skirts  of 
the  neighboring  encampment,  by  the  prowling 
enemy.  As  the  Tartars  dashed  by,  the  Cossack 
chief  pointed  to  one  of  their  number  with  a  con- 
temptuous gesture.  The  man  so  pointed  out 
rode  a  small  fleet  horse,  covered  with  fantastic 
trappings,  and  ornamented  along  his  slim  and 
pliant  crest  with  littie  streamers. 

"The  fellow  in  the  finery,"  said  the  chief,  *'is 
Osbeck,  a  leader  of  renown  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Budziack.  He  has  harried  our  borders  for 
twenty  years.  I  once  followed  him  with  five 
hundred  spears.  He  escaped  in  the  wilderness* 
To  slay  him  would  be  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  a 
thousand  burning  houses,  and  to  bring  security  to 
a  thousand  pastures." 

This  leader,  as  the  Cossack  spoke,  uttered  a 
sharp  signal,  and  his  scattered  force  began  to 
concentrate.  They  were  presentiy  collected  at 
a  point  within  gunshot  Merlin  unslung  his  po- 
tronel,  masking  the  action  as  well  as  he  could* 

"I  willendeavour,"hesaid,  "  to  extinguish  the 
fires  of  a  thousand  burning  houses,  and  to  bring 
security  to  a  thousand  pastures." 

Then  he  levelled  the  short  carbine  at  the  Tar- 
tar leader,  and,  with  a  quick  aim,  fired.  The 
Tartar  became  aware  of  his  danger  too  late.  As 
he  threw  himself  half  out  of  the  saddle,  to  make 
the  body  of  his  horse  a  shield,  the  shot  took  effect, 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  followers  raised 
a  howling  outcry,  and  were  instantiy  in  great 
confusion. 

"  Now  let  us  charge  upon  them,"  said  Merlin* 

He  drew  his  sword  as  he  spoke.  The  Cos- 
sack chief  only  uttered,  "It  is  good,"  and,  gir- 
ing  the  signal  to  his  followers,  the  whole  made  • 
sharp  dash  at  the  enemy;  who  in  a  moment,  as 
the  chief  had  promised,  darted  asunder  like  swal- 
lows.   The  Tartar  leader  lay  upon  the  ground* 
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His  horse  rofused  to  desert  him.  The  chief  of 
the  Cossacks  pricked  the  prostrate  man  with  his 
lance,  and  said : 

**  Osbeck — art  thou  then  overtaken  in  the  end?'* 

The  Tartar  gave  signs  of  life. 

"  Deal  with  the  wolf,  Mehillim,**  said  the  chief, 
turning  aside  coldly.  Before  Merlin  could  be- 
come aware  of  his  purpose,  Mehillim  had  driven 
his  spear  through  Uie  body  of  his  fallen  enemy. 

"  The  coursers  of  Osbeck  are  as  swift  as  the 
wind;  as  we,  who  have  so  often  pursued  him, 
have  learned,'*  said  the  chief.  **  Secure  the  steed, 
Mehillim,  for  the  Northman,  whose  good  shot  has 
won  him.  Now  let  us  advance.  The  wolves 
will  howl  about  us,  but  not  molest  us  after  this 
rough  usage." 

^*  These  Tartars  are  an  enemy  to  be  despised," 
said  Merlin. 

*'They  are  terrible  to  the  weak,  the  wounded, 
or  the  flying,  and  make  the  rear  of  a  vanquished 
army  bloody  enough,"  said  the  chief.  *'But  the 
front  of  a  resolute  foe,  these  devils  of  the  Bud- 
ziack  will  not  approach." 

**The  boy,"  said  Merlin,  "  whom  we  saw  bound 
to  the  back  of  one  of  them — is  it  impossible  to 
rescue  him  ?" 

**The  chase  would  last  through  this  winter 
day,"  replied  the  chief.  **  At  night  a  swarm  of 
enemies  would  be  around  us.  Moreover,  com- 
rade, my  affairs  with  the  King  of  Sweden  are 
urgent. 

"But  look,  comrade,"  continued  the  chief — 
*'  the  brave  child  is  dealing  manfully  with  his 
enemy." 

The  boy,  again  visible,  in  a  renewed  gallop  of 
the  fugitives,  for  Merlin  and  the  Cossacks  had 
advanced  during  the  recent  dialogue,  and  driven 
them  once  more  into  flight,  seemed  in  fact  to  be 
taking  care  of  himself.  He  was  striking  with  a 
long  knife  into  the  side  of  the  Tartar  at  whose 
back  he  was  bound,  and  from  whose  belt  he  had 
stolen  the  weapon. 

Merlin  drove  the  spurs  into  his  charger  and 
dashed  after  the  fugitives.  The  Cossacks  fol- 
lowed. The  result  of  the  boy's  work  began  to  dis- 
play itself;  the  Tartar  whom  he  had  stabbed 
failed  in  his  saddle  and  dropped  the  reins  from 
his  hands.  But  the  desert  steed  still  strained 
after  his  comrades. 

Presently  the  boy  began  to  plunge  the  knife 
into  the  body  of  the  horse.  He  renewed  the 
stroke  several  times.  The  animal,  with  a  sav- 
age scream,  increased  the  length  of  his  leap  at 
each  stroke.  Then  he  showed  signs  of  failing. 
Finally  in  one  of  his  bounds,  he  fell  headlong, 
hurling  his  double  burthen  from  his  back.  The 
pursuers  came  up.  The  horse  and  his  master 
were  dead.  The  boy,  who  had  cut  his  bonds, 
had  gained  his  feet  free  and  unhurt. 


"  Gallantly  done,"  said  the  Cossack  chief;  frho 
presently  added  to  Mehillim : 
**  Let  the  youth  mount  the  steed  of  Osbeck." 
In  a  short  time  the  Norwegian  and  his  com- 
panions— the  boy  riding  amongst  them  on  the 
Tartar  horse — entered  the  limits  of  the  Swedish 
camp,  and  were  under  those  banners  which  had 
swept  over  so  many  lands  without  a  reverse* 


MARU  £D6£W0BTH. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  edition  of  his  eelebra- 
ted  letters,  the  unknown  author  of  Junius  ex- 
presses the  following  beautiful  seatiment:  'Kjrrste- 
ful,  as  I  am,  to  the  Good  Being,  whose  bomi^ 
has  imparted  to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  what- 
ever it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionably  indebted 
to  him,  from  whose  enlightened  understanding 
another   ray  of  knowledge   communicates    te 
mine."    This  is,  indeed,  a  strong  and  eloquent 
acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  conferred 
upon  mankind  by  those  nobles  of  nature,  who 
have  contributed  to  the  moral  and  inteUectaai 
culture  of  our  race.    Next  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, these  benefactors  of  our  species  have  the 
largest  claims  on  our  gratitude,  and,  as  a  feeble 
tribute  to  their  worth,  it  behooves  ns  to  honour 
them  while  living,  and  to  perpetuate  through  all 
time  the  memory  of  their  services.    For  we 
should  never  forget,  that  but  for  the  light  shed 
from  their  luminous  minds  on  a  benighted  world, 
man  would  still  have  remained  a  naked  and 
roving  savage,  grovelling  in  ignorance,  supenii- 
tion  and  sensuality-— the  sport  of  vindictive  and 
ferocious  passions — a  stranger  to  all  the  comforts 
and  social  enjoyments  of  civilized  life.    That  ho 
has  been  raised  from  this  miserable  and  degra- 
ded condition,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  those  commanding  intellects,  whose  native 
enei^  first  rent  asunder  the  fetters  of  barbarism 
and  eitracted  from  the  great  book  of  nature  the 
fundamental  principles  of  philosophy.    In  the 
primitive  history  of  the  world,  every  age  has 
been  adorned  by  some  such  self-taught  genius, 
who  has  become  the  instructor  and  lawgiver  of 
his  race,  and  taught  those  great  moral  and  sci- 
entific truths,  which  imparted  the  earliest  im- 
pulse to  the  progress  of  civilization.   In  the  lapse 
of  time,  each  revolving  period  has  been  fruitful 
of  worthy  successors  in  this  noble  mission  of  en- 
lightening and  reforming  mankind,  and  the  torch 
of  knowledge,  whose  faint  and  flickering  light, 
when  first  kindled  at  that  remote  era,  scarcely 
sufficed    **to  make  the  darkness  visible,"  has 
been  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  burning  in  its 
progress  with  increasing  brightness  and  splendour 
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until  its  vivifyiDg  rays  have  penetrated  inte  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Had  the  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  of  these  pioneers  of 
civilisation  been  confined  to  their  own  age  and 
country,  their  effects  might  have  been  partial 
and  temporary ;  bnt  happily  the  points  of  con- 
tact and  sympathy  between  the  various  tribes  of 
the  human  family  are  so  numerous,  that  every 
accession  to  the  mass  of  knowledge,  though  ope- 
mtittg  with  intenser  force  where  it  originated, 
faaa,  gradaally,  yet  surely,  diffused  its  salutary 
influences  over  neighboring  nations,  and  through 
Bacceeding  times.  Thus  modem  science  traces 
back  its  lineage  to  the  learning  of  the  Chaldees 
fluid  Egyptians,  and  the  philosopher  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  claims  kindred  with  Zoroaster 
flind  Pythagoras.  The  achievements  of  mind 
are,  therefore,  the  common  property  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  the  writer,  whose  works  impart 
valuable  trutibs,  is  emphatically  a  ccMmopohte, 
no  matter  what  couutry  has  given  him  birth,  or 
•t  what  period  he  may  have  flourished.  If  intel- 
lectual contributions,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
emanate,  may  be  justly  claimed  as  the  joint  in- 
heritance of  our  race,  the  principle  applies  with 
peculiar  propriety  to  nations  of  kindred  blood, 
and  whose  language  and  literature  are  identical. 
The  American  may,  therefore,  without  presump- 
tion take  pride  in  the  productions  of  the  great 
minds  of  Britain,  and  lament  the  extinction  of 
one  of  those  luminaries  as  a  common  calamity. 
As  he  has  participated  in  the  amusement  and  in- 
atraction  afforded  by  their  writings,  he  may  justly 
deem  it  his  right,  no  less  than  his  duty,  to  min- 
gle in  the  plaudits  of  their  admiring  countrymen 
and  to  deposit  on  their  tombs  the  spontaneous 
tribute  of  his  grief  and  gratitude. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the 
recent  death  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  a  lady  who, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  has  filled  a  deserv- 
edly large  space  in  the  literature  of  England. 
Among  the  distinguished  females  who  have  shed 
BO  great  a  lustre  on  the  present  age,  none  has 
held  a  more  conspicuous  station  than  this  gifted 
woman,  or  has  ministered  more  abundantly  to 
the  dehgbt  and  edification  of  her  cotemporaries. 
Death,  it  is  said,  canonizes  great  characters  and 
pats  the  final  seal  on  their  reputation.  Envy, 
winch,  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea  forever  haunts 
the  steps  of  genius,  is  buried  with  its  mortal  re- 
mains; but  the  memory  of  its  greatness  still 
lives,  and  the  public  mind,  touched  by  this  af- 
fecting proof  of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  human 
things,  becomes  doubly  solicitous  to  render  am- 
l^e  justice  to  its  merits.  Hence  the  practice  of 
delivering  obituary  eulogies  over  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  the  splendid  mausoleums  in  which  the 
gratitude  of  their  fellow-men  inums  their  per- 
reiics*    According  to  this  immemorial 


usage  on  such  occasions,  some  tribute  is  due 
from  the  American  press  to  the  memory  of  a 
writer  so  celebrated  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  present  a  brief  notice  of  this  re- 
maricable  woman  in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger* 
The  elevated  position  assumed  by  the  softer 
sex  in  the  various  departments  of  elegant  litera'- 
ture,  and  even  in  the  more  rugged  field  of  sci- 
ence, during  the  last  hundred  years,  has  been 
justly  deemed  an  unerring  token  of  the  rapid  ad* 
vance  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  In  this  en- 
lightened age  woman  has,  at  length,  asserted  her 
true  dignity,  and  occupied  that  station  in  socie^ 
from  which,  in  ruder  periods,  she  was  excluded 
by  the  selfishness  and  tyranny  of  uncultivated 
man.  She  u  no  longer  regarded  by  the  sterner 
sex  as  the  mere  toy  and  plaything  of  an  idle 
hour,  nor  degraded  into  the  obsequious  slave  of 
her  male  task-masters.  Released  from  the  de- 
basing and  stultifying  drudgery  of  savage  life, 
her  dormant  faculties  have  awakened,  and  she 
has  vindicated  her  title  to  be  received  as  the 
equal  and  companion  of  man  by  an  aptitude  in 
the  acquuition  of  knowledge,  and  an  intellect 
tual  developement,  rivalling  the  highest  efforts  of 
masculine  genius.  Among  the  many  indications 
of  our  future  progress,  none  are  more  cheering 
and  unequivocal  than  this  recognition  of  the 
rights,  and  cultivation  of  the  capacities  of  wo- 
man, whether  we  consider  the  immense  amount 
of  mental  force,  heretofore  torpid  and  useless, 
thus  brought  to  codperate  in  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  or  the  important  agency,  exercised 
by  females,  in  our  early  training  and  improve- 
ment. Indeed  from  their  nice  observation  and 
the  almost  intuitive  keenness  of  their  percep- 
tions— ^from  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  their 
affections,  women  seem  to  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  task  of  education,  particularly  in  that 
seed-time  of  the  human  mind  when  the  infant 
idea  first  begins  to  shoot,  and  to  give  promise  of 
the  coming  harvest-^when  the  heart  is  moulded 
to  generous  sentiments  by  the  plastic  hand  of  in- 
struction—when  principles  and  propensities  are 
implanted,  which  must  determine  the  colour  of 
our  future  character.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  her- 
self a  striking  example  of  this  feminine  aptitude 
for  youthful  instruction ;  for  her  writings  furnish 
abundant  evidence  that  she  Cook  a  lively  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education,  and  had  meditated  deep- 
ly on  the  best  methods  of  imparting  knowledge, 
and  cultivating  the  moral  affections.  Her  works 
are  replete  with  profound  observations  and  judi- 
cious hints  on  this  interesting  subject,  nor  are 
they  the  less  valuable  because  these  grave  and 
weighty  precepts  are  embellished  with  the  hues 
of  a  glowing  imagination,  and  the  artifices  of  a 
polished  diction.  We  will  not  maintain  tbat  her 
theory  of  education  is,  in  all  respects,  defensible, 
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tfaoagfa  frMD  the  hialDry  of  her  life  we  know  tfaet 
iMr  epeenlatbiie  were  iMwded  on  a  long  co«m 
of  prectke  end  experience.  Perhape  ehe  relief 
with  rether  too  great  eenfideoee  on  the  ahility  of 
the  mere  human  teaeher  to  eradicate  ctU  diepo- 
atione  by  careful  training ;  yet  though  her  ideas 
in  this  respect  may  be  somewhat  Utopian,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  instruction  and  discipline 
may  do  much  towards  reformiog  the  native  de- 
pravity  of  the  human  heart.  Though  complete 
success  may  be  unattainable,  we  should  not  be 
deterred  from  trying  the  experiment;  for  if  hu- 
man skill  cannot  wholly  extirpate  the  roots  of 
▼ice,  it  may,  by  constant  attention,  limit  its 
growth,  and  prune  its  most  noxious  branches. 
But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
this  question,  it  must  still  be  conceded  that  Miss 
£dgeworth*s  views  are  plausible  and  ingenious, 
and  that  she  has  contributed  some  useful  sug- 
gestions on  a  subject,  in  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  researches  of  philosophy,  our  conclusions 
fall  far  short  of  demonstration. 

We  would  gladly  indulge  ourselves  in  an  ex- 
tended review  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings. 
The  labour  of  such  an  examination  would  bring 
its  own  reward  in  the  exhanstless  fund  of  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  to  be  found  in  her  charm- 
ing pages;  but  our  space  forbids  the  attempt, 
and  when  we  remember  that  this  task  has  been 
repeatedly  performed  by  some  of  the  ablest  crit- 
ics in  Britain,  we  have  not  the  presumption  to 
suppose,  that  our  humble  observatioDs  would  be 
worthy  of  acceptance.  The  award  of  a  tribunal, 
whose  decisions  die  professed  critic  dare  not  im- 
peach, has  planted  her  reputation  as  an  author 
on  an  imperishable  basis,  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  an  act  of  supererogation  to  oflbr  any 
thing  in  confirmation  of  that  irreversible  decree. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  point- 
ing out  some  of  her  most  prominent  characteris- 
tics as  a  writer,  and  with  noticing  briefly  some 
objections,  alleged  by  critics  against  her  works, 
which,  in  our  view,  are  frivolous  and  groundless. 

The  ruling  qualities  in  Miss  £dgewortb*8  mind 
were  acute  observation,  discriminatingjudgoient, 
and  sterling  common  sense.  She  was  not  desti- 
tute of  imagination,  and  her  wit  is  often  brilliant 
and  sparkling,  but  she  kept  these  showy  faculties 
in  strict  subordination  to  her  reason,  and  never 
suffered  them  to  usurp  the  place  of  more  solid 
endowments.  Though,  certainly,  not  indifferent 
to  fame,  she  never  wrote,  solely,  for  the  purpose 
of  literary  display.  Her  efforts  were  actuated 
and  sustained  by  higher  and  uobler  objects^by 
the  wish  to  benefit  her  species  by  promoting  the 
great  cause  of  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment. She  was  essentially  an  utilitarian,  prac- 
tical in  all  her  plans  and  purposes — aiming  at  the 
happiness    and   advancement  of   mankind    by 


dM  had  already  sahgeeted  to  tila 
test  of  experiment-  No  cynical 
her  apeeiee  betrayed  her  into  satire — no 
y«u^f  ..  •  Jpty.  ooprofittU.  .sfaiMtk.  of 
wit  and  eloquMice,  The  scintillatioos  of  immcy-^ 
the  beauties  of  style — ^the  vivid  sketches  <tf  iiCi 
and  eharacter>— ^the  brilliant  panorama  of  fignrsi 
and  inddenls,  which  sparide  in  overy  pa^e  el 
her  writu^ps,  are  the  mere  advoBtitsons 
meats  of  a  more  solid  stracture  age  diovi 
of  a  profound  and  practical  philosopky  replete 
with  maxina  and  principlee  of  the  gieateot  util- 
ity in  the  conduct  of  life.  In  the  highest  JKghii 
of  her  imagiaation — in  the  most  wanton  play  of 
her  wit,  she  never  leees  sight  of  hermaia  des%B. 
Accordingly  few  writers  have  illnBtBatod  so  lor- 
cibly  the  true  priacifrfes  of  ed«cation«  or  havo 
shown,  by  more  striking  examples^  or  a  smmo 
refined  aaalysiB  of  hnman  nature,  the  moat  pia&r 
ticable  acheme  for  the  early  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  affections.  The  child,  dm  yovtli«  the 
critic  and  the  philosopher  are  alike  captrvatad 
by  her  enchanting  fictions;  yet  while  the  taam  ia 
gratified  by  the  ease  and  elegance  of  the  style, 
and  the  attention  absorbed  by  the  interoat  of  the 
tale,  she  never  fails  to  insinuate,  under  this  daa- 
zling  display  of  genius,  some  valnablo  tnith,  or 
important  principle. 

I  Next  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Miss  Edgew< 
■has  been  most  instrumental,  among  modern 
Iters,  in  imparting  a  loftier  character  to  Engl 
pomance.  Under  the  influence  of  their  oxami 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  disgusting  medley  of  sici 
sentimentalism,  overcharged  characten,  improb* 
able  incidents,  and  false  views  of  life,  equally 
debasing  to  the  literary  taste,  and  contaminating 
to  the  morals  of  society.  It  no  longer  startles 
us  with  supemataral  horrors,  or  offends  by  gross- 
ness  and  buffoonery.  Purified  and  exalted  under 
the  auspices  of  these  gifted  writers,  it  now 
breathes  a  higher  strain,  and  assumes  a  moral 
dignity  heretofore  unknown  to  that  apeeiee  of 
composition.  The  success  of  these  masters  of 
English  fiction  has  attracted  to  this  departmeat 
a  vast  amount  of  talent,  and  it  is  here  eapeciaUy 
that  female  genius  seems  to  have  found  its  meet 
congenial  element.  The  press  now  teems  with 
romances,  distinguished  by  vigorous  sketches  of 
life  and  manners,  varied  learning,  refined  tasts^ 
and  pr<^ound  philosophy,  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  improvement  wrought  in  this  popu- 
lar description  of  writing,  will  produce  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  the  moral  sentiments  and 
literary  habits  of  that  numerous  class,  who  have 
neither  leisure,  nor  inclination  for  graver  and 
more  solid  studies. 

In  the  midst  of  this  busy  competition  and  in- 
tellectual ferment.  Miss  Edgeworth  still  main- 
tains her  preeminence,  and  her  productions  ars 
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B0W  read  and  admired  with  ts  mueh  eftgemew 
M'in  tho  ftnt  iMial  of  pnhlic  efioatey.    Noyela, 
perhaps,  may  be  pointed  out»  whieh  dispiwf 
greater  dnunatie  power, — ^more  avtietie  skill  in 
thedeiMBlopeaient  of  the  plot — ^a  deeper  imight 
hito  the  mygteriee  of  hamaD  natare ;  yet,  exeept 
FieidiDg  and  Scott,  we  eannot  remember  any 
writeva  in  the  field  of  Englieh  romance,  who 
haire  earpassed  her  in  these  qnalitiee.  *  Indeed 
her  portrailoree  of  Irish  manners  and  character, 
may  chaRonge  a  comparison  wi^  the  dief-d- 
mm/n$  of  the  greatest  mastem  in  this  depart- 
ment.   In  those  spirited  sketches,  she  has  pre- 
sented a  most  TiTid  and  KfSs-like  conception  of 
the  lower  ektfses  of  her  conntiymen.    She  has 
deUneatSpd  with  nneqaailed  graphic  power  theb 
whole  moral  and  intellectnai  anatomy — their 
coastitational    ardonr   and    impetuosity — their 
warm  allbctions — their  gratitude  and  fidelity — 
their  generous  sympa^ies — their  sly  hamoar-^ 
dwir  keen  sagacity — their  carelessness  and  im- 
prondence — ^their    amusing   blunders,    arising, 
rather  from  the  quickness,  than  the  confusion  of 
their  ideas.    No  finer  specimen  of  pathos  and 
dmplieity  can  be  produced  than  the  Irishman's 
letter  describing  the  return  of  the  ouM  lord  to  his 
estate  in  the  Absentee,  and,  in  the  admirable 
tale  of  Ormond,  fi*ank,  generous,  hearty  King 
Corny  exhibits  one  of  the  happiest  creations  of 
genius.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
she  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  her  countrymen 
with  a  partial,  and  flattering  pencil.    Without 
departing  from  nature,  she  has  omitted  the  daricer 
shades,  and  fieteer  traits  imprinted  on  the  living 
Celt  by  a  long  struggle  with  the  oppressions  and 
contumelies  of  a  foreign  domination.    Her  pa- 
triotism shrinks  from  exposing  the  lawless  fero- 
city, the  treacherous  cruehy  of  her  half-savage 
countrymen ;  and  dwells,  with  an  amiable  pref- 
etence,  on  the  milder,  and  more  engaging  as- 
pects of  their  character.    She  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  vindictive  passions,  the  frequent  peijuries, 
the  defiance  of  all  lawful  authority,  the  midnight 
hutcheriea,  the  anarchy  and  turbulence,  which 
deface  that  miserable  land,  and  palliates,  with 
excusable  partiality,  the  brutal  intemperance,  and 
perpetual  riots,  to  which  the  Irish  peasant  is  no- 
toriously addicted.    Ireland  has  been  fruitful  in 
great  names,  but  to  none  does  she  owe  a  greater 
debt  of  gratitude  than  to  this  talented  woman. 
Her  charming  descriptions  of  Irish  life  and  char- 
acter have  enlisted  a  general  sympathy  on  be- 
half oi  that  much-injured  and  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, and,  in  her  private  capacity,  she  has  labour- 
ed for  years,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  arduous 
and  disheartening  effort  to  i6itigate  the  suffer- 
ings— to  ameliorate  the  physical  condition,  and 
to  elevate  the  moral  standing  of  her  countrymen. 
Such  persevering  benevolence — such  gratuitous 


paCrietinn  merit  far  higher  praise  freoi  Irelaaiit 
than  the  factious  intrigues  of  those  p^lieal  agi* 
tateia,  whose  delusive  promises  of  refiNrm  have 
lured  their  inconsiderate  followers  into  the  abysa 
of  anarchy,  and  who  have  found  their  own  pro^ 
fit  in  the  commotions  they  have  excited.  If  they 
are  not  wholly  besotted  by  the  base  arts  of  dem« 
agogues — 'li  their  native  impidses  are  not  deba«» 
sod  and  corrupted  by  the  sting  of  oppres^ionv 
the  canker  of  pauperism,  and  the  rage  of  paity 
dissension,  tiie  Irish  people  will,  surely,  ereet 
some  enduring  monument  to  the  memory  of  theif 
illustrious  countrywoman — a  tribute  much  more 
worthily  bestowed,  than  the  plaudits  lavished 
by  them  witfi  sueh  blind  enthoiiasm  on  the  idols 
of  their  political  worship. 

The  style  of  Miss  Edgeworth  is  uniformly 
easy  and  unaflbcted,  but  at  the  same  time  spirited, 
vigorous,  and  racy.  It  seldom  rises  into  elo- 
quence, or  pathos,  and  never  sinks  into  tameness 
and  insipidity.  It  is  rapid,  sketchy,  graphic, 
perspicuous,  sparkling  with  wit,  replete  with 
sound  sense  and  acute  observation.  It  evinces 
a  most  exquisite  taste,  and  a  familiar  acquaint-* 
ance  with  the  finest  models  of  English  composi* 
tion.  The  follies  and  frivolidee  of  fashionable 
life,  the  brilliant  play  of  gay  and  polite  conver* 
sation,  she  delineates  with  inimitable  grace  and 
delicacy.  She  possesses  the  art,  which  is  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  genius,  of  developing  the 
moral  features  of  her  interiocutors  by  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  animated  dialogue,  and  she  sus- 
tains their  distinctive  characters  with  admirable 
sldll  and  discrimination  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  story.  Her  moral  sentiments,  as 
becomes  her  sex,  are  formed  upon  the  purest  and 
knost  elevated  standard.  No  word  or  allusion 
stains  her  pages,  which  could  offend  the  most 
fastidious,  or  the  sternest  moralist,  or  suffuse  tiie 
cheek  of  female  innocence  with  tiie  blush  of 
outraged  modesty.  When  she  speaks  of  gene- 
rous, or  heroic  deeds,  her  language  glows  with 
the  warmth  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  and  she 
inculcates,  on  all  occasions,  tiie  exercise  of  aa 
active  and  practical  benevolence. .  In  no  respect 
does  riie  evince  more  good  sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  than  in  her  view  of  the 
attachment  between  the  sexes,  which,  according 
to  modem  usage,  constitutes  the  main  instrument 
in  determining  the  catastrophe  of  a  romance. 
While  she  treats  with  due  reverence  this  highest 
and  holiest  of  our  earthly  affections,  she  does 
not,  like  most  female  writers,  invest  it  with  the 
illusive  hues  of  the  imagination,  or  represent  it 
as  a  blind,  uncalcnlating  passion,  rushing  madly 
to  fruition  heedless  of  all  the  warnings  of  pru- 
dence and  reflection.  She  does  not  dignify  with 
the  name  of  love  that  casual  predilection,  the 
ofispring  of  caprice,  or  the  senses,  which  rejoices 
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tbe  liaarts  of  aaoioiit  yontlM  mad  siUy  mudaiMt 
Mid  fiUa  their  minds  with  ridienloiM  fmataries* 
The  iiprMeiom  deriTed  Irom  mefe  penoael 
beeaty  ere  AeelUkg  end  naeeitain,  and  though 
external  comolineM  may  infoee  additional  ardonr 
into  the  sentiment  of  admiration,  she  feels,  with 
the  just  pride  of  a  high-minded  woman«  that  a 
preference,  rsstiog  on  so  precarions  a  fonndation, 
as  a  paltry  and  inadequate  tribute  lo  the  real 
worth  of  her  amiable  sex.  To  be  firm  and  con- 
stant it  must  take  its  source  in  higher  motives 
and  impulses — ^must  be  grounded  on  the  solid 
basis  of  mutual  esteem — ^must  grow  up  gradu- 
ally in  the  genial  sunshine  of  social  intercourse. 
This  is  the  doctrine,  which  Miss  Edgeworth  en- 
forces with  all  the  powers  of  her  understanding, 
and,  at  the  same  tame,  exposes  the  absurdity  of 
expecting  domestic  happiness  from  the  union  of 
persons  of  uncongenial  notions  and  habits,  and 
who  hurry  into  an  indissoluble  connexion  in  utter 
ignorance  of  their  mutual  dispositions.  But  it 
is  in  tracing  the  gradual  evolution  of  some  ori- 
ginal fault  or  vice  of  character  by  the  action  of 
circumstances,  that  she  displays  the  most  con- 
summate ability.  In  this  process  she  shows  a 
precision  and  metaphysical  sublety  that  have 
never  been  surpassed.  With  the  most  minute 
observation  she  follows  the  progress  6f  some 
pernicious  propensity  from  its  first  germ  in  child- 
hood to  its  overshadowing  growth  in  more  ma- 
ture age — depicts  its  natural  developement  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events — ^and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  demonstrates  how  easily  the  hand 
of  judicious  culture  might  have  eradicated  the 


accurate  lo  produce  tibat  illasiott,  wbieh  idm 

the  shadowy  creations  of  the  neveliat  with  the 

world  of  realities. 

But  let  us  enquire  whether,  in  tmdi,  ttien  it 
any  substance  in  this  objection.    What  ia  the  ar- 
gument, which  condemns  the  usetif  caricature  la 
fiction  I    It  is  alleged,  that  the  nov^ist  shouU 
copy  nature,  and  that  when  he  departs  from  this 
model,  he  loses  his  hold  on  our  sympathies,  and 
his  work  becomes  utterly  worthless  as  a  vehtds 
of  moral  instniction.    Now  this  would  vBdoubt- 
edly  be  true,  wiiere  fiction  runs  riot  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  imagination,  presenting  only  uncouth 
and  distorted  figures — monsters  having  no  proia- 
type  in  reality — the  mere  figments  of  a  prepes- 
teroos  idealism;  but  does  it  hold  wheia  the  re- 
semblance remains  in  spite  of  the  exaggeration-* 
when  the  lines  are  deepened*  and  the  featuras 
magnified,  that  the  defects  of  the  originnl  may 
be  made  more  conspicuous?    Do  not  such  ca- 
ricatures as  these  teach  a  valuable  moral  leason? 
We  recognise  our  image  in  a  concave  miirer* 
though  swelled  to  gigantic  dimensions,  and  this 
very  enlargement  enables  us  to  detect  bleanishos 
in  our  natural  physiognomy,  which  would  other- 
wise elude  the  closest  and  most  vigilant  inspec- 
tion.   Why  may  not  fiction  perform  the  ofllce  of 
a  concave  mirror  to  our  moral  visage,  and  bring 
out  in  striking  relief  defects  imperceptible  to  or- 
dinary observation  I    And  this  is  all  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  has  done.    U  she  ever  deviates  from 
the  models  of  nature,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing some  hidden  deformity,  nor  even  in  pur* 
suit  of  this  object  does  she  ever  violate  the  true 


infant  vice  in  its  first  feeble  beginnings.  The  ju^ciples  of  imitation, 
romance  of  Vivyan,  and  that  delightful  little|Trhis  rule,  that  fiction  should  always  copy  na- 
tale,  called  Tomorrow,  are  admirable  specimencj  tare,  must,  obviously,  be  adopted  with  some  little 
of  her  talents  in  this  kind  of  writing. 
Some  eminent  critics  have  charged  it  as  a  de- 

tfect  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels,  that  their  de- 
sign is  made  too  apparent — ^their  moral  too  stu- 
diously thrust  upon  the  notice  of  the  reader;  but 
this  objection  is  futile,  unless  it  can  be  shown, 
that  she  has  sacrificed  truth  and  probability  to 
the  illustration  of  some  favorite  theory  or  arbi- 
trary principle.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enfor- 
cing an  important  truth  she  may  have,  occasion- 
ally, overcharged  her  pictures,  might,  to  some 
extent,  be  admitted ;  but  it  may  be  urged  in  her 
defence,  that  all  fiction  has  a  tendency  to  carica- 
ture, and  that  her  writings  are  not  more  obnox- 
ious to  this  criticism,  than  the  productions'  of 
many  distinguished  authors  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. The  interest  and  admiration  excited  by 
her  fictions,  afford,  however,  the  best  evidence, 
that  she  has  not  greatly  overstepped  the  modesty 
of  nature — that,  if  she  has  erred  in  exaggerating 
the  features  of  her  dramatia  persoiue,  the  resem- 
blance to  actual  human  beingsis,  still,  sufficiency 


restriction.  To  represent  man  as  he  is  with  per- 
fect fidelity  would  not,  in  many  cases,  be  desira- 
ble. Where  the  imitation  is  so  exact,  the  can- 
vass would  often  reflect  forms,  loathsome,  hide- 
ous, and  repulsive.  Would  the  interest  or  utili- 
ty of  fiction  be  increased  by  such  grotesque  por- 
traitures 7  When  the  statuary  undertakes  to  re- 
produce in  marble  the  naked  human  figure,  he 
does  not  choose  for  his  models  the  deformed,  the 
halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind.  He  imitates  the 
most  beautiful  forms — ^those  whose  limbs  and 
muscles  have  been  developed  into  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry.  He  places  before  his  mind  aa 
image  of  ideal  loveliness,  **  compounded  of  every 
creature's  best,**  and  endeavours  to  improve  on 
his  originals  by  realising  this  abstract  concep- 
tion. He  knows,  that,  were  he  to  adopt  in- 
ferior models,  the  more  consummate  his  skiD« 
the  more  certamlyVould  the  productions  of  his 
art  become  the  objects  of  disgust  and  aversion. 
Is  not  the  same  principle  applicable,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  the  creations  of  the  novelist  7    It  i»,  gen- 
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mnXkji  conceded,  tbat  romances,  whose  leading 
characters  exhibit  a  conjunction  of  great  quali- 
ties with  the  vilest  dispositions,  have  a  pernicious 
tondeacyt  because  they  imbue  the  youthful  mind 
with  the  fake  and  mischievous  idea«  that  there 
exists  a  necessai^  connexion  in  our  nature  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  and  that  the  possession  of 
some  great  virtues  atones  for  any  amount  of 
moral  guilt.    But  if  fiction  were  to  reflect  the 
exact  image  of  real  life,  all  its  characters  would 
be  of  this  hybrid  description,  blending,  oiten- 
times,  the  grossest  vices  with  the  nohlest  quali- 
ties; for  we  frequently  wimess  among  mankind 
these  strange  and  incongruous  combinations.   In- 
deed such  b  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  that 
were  we  to  pourtray  in  all  its  lineaments  the  char- 
acter of  the  best  of  men,  many  faults  and  imper- 
fections would  be  exposed,  which,'With  my  uncle 
Toby's  oatht  the  recording  angel  would  strive  to 
blot  out  forever  with  the  tear  of  commiseration. 
In  such  instances  as  these,  the  canons  of  criti- 
cism would  not  forbid  some  departure  from  the 
natural  model,  and  the  exception  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  the  greatest  delinquencies  alleged 
against  Miss  Edgeworth.    Her  transgressions  in 
this  respect  are  always  designed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  morality;  and,  if  this  be  a  sin  against 
good  taste,  or  good  sense,  it  can  only  be,  as  we 
have  already  remaiiced,  because  she  distorts  her 
fictitious  characters  to  suit  some  preconceived 
hypothesis — some  foregone  conclusion.    But  the 
most  unfriendly  critic  must  admit,  that,  if  she  is 
occasionally  betrayed  into  an  error  so  trivial,  it 
is  never  to  an  extent  injurious  to  the  moral  ioflu- 
ence  of  her  stories,  and  that  this  slight  blemish, 
if  it  be  one,  is  infinitely  counterbalanced  by  her 
clfaer  merits  as  a  writer. 

Were  we  to  consult,  only,  our  own  impression 
of  Miss  £dgeworth*s  works,  we  should  never 
have  dreamed,  that  the  most  captious  objector 
would  discover  any  thing  exceptionable  in  their 
moral  tendencies;  yet  strange  as  it  appears,  the 
Zoiluses  of  the  day  have  taken  occasion  to  as- 
sail her  on  this  point  where,  to  our  simple  ap- 
prehension, she  appeared  to  be  invulnerable.  We 
had,  indeed,  supposed,  that  her  writings  con- 
tained emphatically  '*no  line,  which,  dying,  she 
would  wish  to  blot" — ^that  they  breathe  through- 
out sentiments  becoming  the  purity  and  delicacy 
of  her  sex — ^that  they  are  uniformly  characteri- 
zed by  an  enlarged  philanthropy — and  that  their 
evident  scope  and  design  is  to  inculcate  the  prin- 
dples  of  a  rigid  morality.  When,  ther^ore, 
some  very  pious  and  worthy  people  have  prefer- 
red against  them  the  very  serious  accusation,  that 
they  are  anti-religious  in  their  spirit  and  tendency, 
we  are  filled  with  unfeigned  astonishment.  We 
will  not  be  so  illiberal  as  to  brand  the  authors  of 
imputation  with  the  charge  of  over-righ(e- 


onsoess';  for  we  are  aware  that  it  is  the  offspring 
of  a  sincere,  though  mu^uidedaeal,  which  deems 
nothing  good,  or  laudable,  or  profitable,  that  is 
not  directly  and  avowedly  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  na- 
ture of  man.  He  condemns  as  useless,  or  mis- 
chievous whatever  conflicts  with  his  cherished 
opinions,  or  which  has  no  immediate  reference 
to  his  darling  pursuit — his  ruling  passion.  Thus 
the  man  of  business  regards  the  cultivation  of 
elegant  letters  as  an  idle  and  frivolous  occupa- 
tion. The  soldier  despises  the  toils  of  the  mer- 
chant as  sordid  and  grovelling.  The  potitician 
contemns  the  simple  life  and  honest  labors  of  the 
husbandman  as  trivial  and  degrading.  The  re- 
ligious zealot,  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of 
eternal  things,  views  with  indifierenoe  the  evan- 
escent interests  of  time,  and  prescribes,  as  sinfol, 
and  worthless,  all  human  thonght  and  action,  in 
which  religion  is  not  the  avowed,  as  well  as  the 
predominating  principle.  To  some  such  narrow 
and  overstrained  views  must  we  attribute  the  sin- 
gular idea,  that  the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
are  unfriendly  to  religion.  The  only  proof  of 
her  offence,  that  we  have  ever  heard  adduced, 
is,  that  she  has  not,  in  so  many  words,  made  the 
inculcation  of  religious  truth  and  dnty  the  theme 
of  her  writings.  Because  she  offers  other  mo- 
tives and  incentives  to  virtue,  she  is  presumed, 
by  a  singular  perversion  of  her  meaning,  to  dis- 
credit and  deny  the  efficacy  of  those  argumentSt 
which  Christianity  addresses  to  the  conscience 
of  mankind.  This,  we  believe,  comprises  the 
whole  force  and  essence  of  the  reasoning  in  sup- 
port of  this  refined,  and  farfetched  accusation. 
And  what  at  last  does  it  establish  ?  It  proves 
too  much,  indeed ;  for  if  it  possess  any  truth,  or 
cogency,  it  demonstrates  that,  unless  we  have 
religion  forever  on  our  lips,  we  mast  be  held  up 
to  the  detestation  of  a  Christian  community  as 
scoffers,  and  infidels — that,  unless  we  mi^e  broad 
our  phylacteries,  and  parade  our  devotion  before 
the  eyes  of  men,  we  shall  be  numbered  with  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.  What,  indeed,  would  these 
objectors  have  ?  Would  they  desecrate  the  most 
awAil  subjects  of  human  contemplation  by  drag- 
ging them  before  the  public  eye  whether  in  sea- 
son, or  out  of  season  ?  We  had  thought  that  the 
sacred  name  of  religion  should  never  be  invoked 
except  on  suitable  occasions.  Nee  deus  miermi 
nisi  digtttu  vmdice  nodua.  We  had  imagined  tbat 
the  spirit  of  that  divine  faith  might  dwell  in  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  heart,  when  the  tongne 
was  silent — ^that  it  might  pervade  our  life  and 
conversation  without  a  clamorous  proclamation 
of  our  allegiance  to  its  paramount  authority.  If 
Miss  Edgeworth's  writings  are  to  be  condemned 
upon  such  rigid  principles  as  these,  then  the  re- 
seaiches  of  philosophy,  and  the  pursuits  of  el^ 
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gant  litoratore  thovM,  for  a  like  rraMii,  be  pra- 
liibiled  at  aiafal  mad  aati-raligiotts*  and*  indeed, 
it  wonld  be  difficnh  to  decide  wbat  daM  of  oar 
inaocont  aivoyaieata  woald  not  be  liable  te  a 
aaular  iaterdicti 

Bntwbat,  in  effect*  is  the  *'head  and  front"  of 
Mies  Edxeworth'e  offence  ?  It  ie  not  pretended, 
that  she  has,  on  any  occasion,  expressed  aseati- 
meat  hostile  to  religion — ^that  its  principles,  or 
professors  are  treated  with  levity,  or  disrespect 
ia  any  part  of  her  writings.  Her  crime,  then,  it 
not  positiye,  but  negative — a  matter  of  iaferenoe, 
and  construction,  not  of  direct  proof.  Is  she  to 
be  written  down  a  sceptic,  because,  not  denying 
the  efficacy  of  religious  instruction,  she  has  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  weak  and  wavering  reso* 
Intion  of  man  by  other  motives  to  the  practice 
of  virtue?  Because  she  urges  considerations  of 
worldly  advantage  and  utilitf  as  an  inducement 
m  upright  conduct,  must  we  presume  that  reli- 
gioa  is  excluded  from  her  scheme  of  moral  re- 
form— that  she  deems  its  sublime  promises  and 
pieeepli  a  delusion  unlit  to  regulate  the  actions 
of  a  rational  being?  Is  it  anti-chrisdan  to  de- 
BBM»nstrale  how  essential  moral  purity  is  to  our 
temporal  happiness  ?  Is  it  an  attack  on  religion 
10  insist  on  the  advantages  of  virtue  even  ia  this 
imperfoct  state  ?  Then  it  must  follow,  that  to 
represent  pain,  and  misery,  and  privation  in  this 
lifo  ss  the  necessary  concomitants  of  well-doing, 
is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  But  this  is  evidently  absurd. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  palpable  to  our  humble  up- 
prehension,  that  to  hold  up  to  mankind  aa  ele- 
vated  standard  of  morality — ^to  show  that  even 
here  a  strict  compliance  with  its  principles  con- 
duces to  our  well-being — ^that  the  joys  of  vicious 
indulgence  are  fleeting  in  their  duration,  and  bit- 
tar  in  their  consequences,,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  religious 
truth — ^lo  incline  men  to  embrace  it  as  the  source 
^  their  comfort  and  consolation  in  this  life,  not 
less  than  the  instrument  of  tbeir  eternal  salva- 
tion. This  is  what  Miss  Edgeworth  has  la* 
boured  to  accomplish  in  the  series  of  delightful 
tales,  with  which  she  has  favoured  the  world, 
and  she  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been,  so  far 
as  she  has  succeeded,  a  potent  and  faithful  aux- 
iliary to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  With  what 
propriety,  then,  can  she  be  denounced  as  its  ene- 
my ?  The  business  of  a  religious  teacher  should 
not  be  lightly  undertaken.  It  should  be  left  to 
those  whose  qualifications,  character,  vocation, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  church  have  designated 
for  the  exercise  of  that  sacred  function.  That 
Bliss  Edgeworth  has  modestly  declined  the  res- 
ponsible task,  and  has  been  content  to  labour  in 
an  inferior,  tliougb  not  adverse,  sphere,  ought. 


surely,  not  to  be  charged  against  her  as  an  unpar- 
donable offence. 

To  suffer  from  the  shafts  of  detraction  ia  the 
common  fate  of  genius,  nor  hss  this  taleassd  wo- 
man been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  destiny 
of  her  trtt»e.    When  the  merit  of  her  writings 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  univenal  eolrage 
of  the  literary  world,  the  malignant  apirit  of 
envy,  finding  no  abettors  in  the  odious  task  eC 
depreciation,  has  sought  to  rob  her  of  the  gioiy 
of  their  authorship  by  ascribing  all  that  they  coa- 
tained  of  original,  or  admirable,  to  the  asaistanre 
of  her  father.    To  substantiate  this  assamptioa. 
(for  it  »  nothing  more,)  it  is  alleged  that  the 
works,  published  under  her  name  in  her  fruher's 
lifetime,  are  greatly  superior  to  those  written  by 
her  since  his  death.    Now  the  existenee  of  tins 
disparity  may  well  be  qoeet»oned,  and,  certaialy, 
it  is  not  so  marked  and  obvious  as  to  warrant  tiie 
unchariti^le  iaference,  that  this  distinguished 
lady  had  stooped  to  the  meanness  of  foasting  her- 
self on  public  admiration  in  borrowed  plnoses. 
The  novels  of  Helen,  and  Belinda,  though  per- 
haps slighdy  inferior  to   some  of  her   former 
works,  are  yet  marked  by  the  same  peculiar 
traits  of  style  and  execution,  nor  can  any  unbi- 
assed reader  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  yesti- 
ges  of  that  masteriy  genius,  whose  Tales  of 
Fashionable  Idle  placed  her,  at  onee,  on  the 
summit  of  literary  fame.    That  her  father  may 
have,  occasionally,  supplied  her  with  hints,  and 
materials — ^that  her  writings  may  have  been  es- 
sentially policed  and  impnwed  by  his  friendly 
corrections,  is  extremely  probable;  and,  indeed, 
in  her  sequel  to  his  auto-biography  she  acknow- 
ledged her  literary  obligations  to  him  vrith  a  can- 
dour and  filial  gratitude,  that  do  honour  to  her 
heart.    But  this  is  a  veiy  different  thing  fron| 
being  the  mere  amanuensis  of  her  father,  the 
channel  through  which  his  thoughts  and  inven- 
tions wers  communicated  to  the  world,  which  is 
the  import  of  the  charge  in  question.    In  avail- 
ing herMlf  of  parental  criticism.  Miss  Eldgeworth 
did  nothing  but  what  was  natural,  and  commend- 
able, nor  have  the  greatest  men  in  English  lit- 
erature disdained  to  profit  by  the  assistance 
of  their  friends*  without  incurriag  thereby  any 
impeachment  of  their  originality.    Indeed  so 
prone  are  all  authors  to  be  blinded  by  pater- 
nal partiality  to  the  defects  of  their  literary  pro- 
geny, that  there  is  not  one,  who  would  not  be 
benefitted  by  the  strictures  and  suggestions  of  a 
friendly  adviser  of  even  inferior  endowments. 
And  this,  we  doubt  not,  is  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  agency  in  his  daughter's  produc- 
tions.   Except  his  auto-biography  we  Imow  of 
no  acknowledged  offspring  of  his  pen,  and  diat 
vrork,  though  sprighdy,  spirited,  and  entertain* 
ing,  certainly  aflfiMds  no  indieadon  of  the  extn« 
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ordinary  powers  displayed  in  the  writings  of  his 
iUastrions  descendant.  I^et  her  not,  then,  be  de- 
prived of  her  just  share  of  fame  by  gratuitous 
sarmises.  Let  her  eiyoy  an  undisputed  title  to 
the  ownerahip  of  those  works,  claimed  by  her, 
and  her  alone,  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  her  ge- 
nius. Let  her  have  the  undivided  glory  of  hav- 
ing enriched  modern  literature  with  a  series  of 
▼igorous,  instructive,  and  ingenious  moral  fic- 
tions, which  have  established  a  new  era  in  the 
annals  of  romance. 

The  tranquil  current  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  use- 
ful life  was  diversified  by  no  remarkable  events* 
It  was  spent  under  the  paternal  roof  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  circle  of  kindred  and  friends, 
where  she  devoted  herself  to  the  fulfilment  of 
every  social  and  domestic  duty,  and  to  the  com- 
position of  her  immortal  works.  The  materials 
for  interesting  biography  are,  therefore,  scanty ; 
but  we  gather  enough  from  her  writings  to  be  as- 
sured, that,  in  her  personal  character,  she  was 
eminently  benevolent,  amiable  and  affectionate. 
The  reverence  and  devotion,  which  she  mani- 
fests towards  the  memory  of  her  father — the  kind 
dispositions,  and  liberal  sentiments  that  pervade 
her  works,  betoken  a  heart  attuned  to  the  finest 
and  most  generous  feelings  of  our  nature.  She 
resided  with  her  father's  family  until  her  death, 
living,  if  rumour  is  to  be  credited,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  three  successive  step-mothers,  loved 
by  her  kindred,  idolized  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
her  neighbourhood,  and  admired  by  her  numer- 
ous acquaintance.  A  career  so  calm,  prosper- 
ous and  happy  under  circumstances  usually  so 
fruitful  of  domestic  discord,  argues  a  mind  and 
temper  most  admirably  constituted.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  reflect,  that  the  history  of  genius  is,  too 
often,  a  melancholy  record  of  weaknesses,  and 
infirmities,  of  irregular  passions,  and  dbtressing 
embarrassments.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  refresh- 
ing to  dwell  on  the  character  of  such  a  writer  as 
Miss  Edge  worth,  and  to  perceive  that,  in  one  in- 
stance, at  least,  the  dignity  of  the  author  is  sus- 
tained, and  elevated  by  the  moral  worth  of  the 
individual.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce, that  in  the  long  list  of  celebrated  women 
who  have  flourished  in  the  last  hundred  years, 
few  have  equalled  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  esti- 
mable qualities  of  the  heart,  and  none  have  sur- 
passed her  in  genius  and  accomplishments. 

J.  B.  D. 
CampbtU  Co.,  Fa.,  Aug.,  1849. 


Foggio,  Um  Florantina,  found  the  worii  of  Qointiltian 
niMlar  a  baap  of  rwbbish  in  •  deciiyed  ooffer,  in  a  tower  be- 
loading  to  the  monastery  of  Si.  Gallo. 


DR.  GREEN'S  INiUGURAL  ADDRESS.* 

Dr.  Oreen  is  the  recently  appointed  President 
of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  in  the  county  of 
Prince  Edward.  And  we  congratulate  the  In- 
stitution and  its  friends,  on  the  accession  to  that 
Presidential  Chair  of  a  gentleman  of  such  talents 
as  are  exhibited  in  this  Address — ^if  there  is  any 
probability,  that  is,  of  his  being  permanently 
seated  in  his  chair.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
cue  of  that  institution  in  modem  times,  to  keep 
its  presidency  rather  perambnlatory,  whether 
from  an  inward  restiessness  in  the  constituency, 
or  from  the  former  depressed  circumstances  of 
the  institution,  for  which  it  would  be  ungenerous 
to  reflect  on  them,  we  do  not  now  inquire.  If 
we  do  not  mistake,  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Carroll,  D.  D., 
was  inaugurated  to  that  Presidency  in  the  year 
1635.  Since  that  time,  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  has  been  more  than  usually  change^ 
able.  Van  Buren  came  in  the  next  year.  Then 
Harrison.  Then  Tyler.  Then  Polk.  Then 
Taylor.  The  Presidency  of  Hampden  Sydney 
has  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  changeable. 
Carroll — ^Maxwell — Sparrow — a  Commission — 
and  Green.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  said  in 
hostility  to  the  institution  itself;  but  only  to  the 
evil  that  has  been — if  such  there  has  been,  in  its 
management.  Under  its  new  auspices,  introdu- 
ced by  the  sale  of  a  considerable  number  of  echo* 
larships,  the  friends  of  sound  education  may  hope 
for  greater  stability  in  the  councils  of  Hampden 
Sydney. 

There  is  fervid,  copious,  glowing  eloquence  in 
this  Inaugural  Address.  Using  the  expression  in 
no  invidious  sense — it  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  declamation  with  which  we 
have  recendy  met.  Declamation,  indeed,  which 
is  not  mere  declamation — but  which  wreathes 
itself  in  constant  exuberance  around  a  half-latent 
thread  of  argument,  keeping  the  mere  frame- 
work of  method  out  of  sight,  and  yet  leaving  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  an  impression —to  use 
one  of  Dr.  Green's  own  phrases — of  ^Marge, 
round-about  Anglo-Saxon  sense :"  To  the  thrill- 
ing histories  connected  with  the  origin  and  the 
name  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  very  grace- 
ful and  spirited  allusions  are  made  in  the  exordi- 
um, which  must  have  been  of  exceedingly  happy 
effect  in  conciliating  the  attention  of  an  audiencot 
who  did  not  as  yet  know  whether  or  not  they 
were  to  be  fed  with  the  drought  of  metaphysics 
and  dry  abstraetioB«  which  sometimes  appear  in 
such  addresses.  We  remember  to  have  read  no 
happier  exordium  any  where.     The  charter  of 
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the  Inaduition  wu  granted  ^*  amidtt  the  cloeiiig  j 
•tnigglee  of  the  reTolotion.**  **  The  namee  of 
Patrick  Henry  and  Jamea  Madison,  stand  con- 
spicuous among  the  fint  Tmstees,'*  and  in  the 
charter  are  these  words :  **  In  order  to  preserve 
in  the  minds  of  the  students,  that  sacred  lore  and 
attachment  which  diey  should  ever  hear  to  the 
principles  of  the  present  glorious  revolution,  no 
professor  shall  he  elected,  unless  the  uniform  tenor 
of  his  conduct  manifests  to  the  world  his  sin- 
cere affection  for  the  Liberty  and  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America.**— -p.  7.  By 
the  way,  how  does  Dr.  Green,  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  hb  Address,  call  that  King  Charles, 
against  whom  the  great  civil  war  was  waged, 
'*the  fint  Stuart  that  mounted  the  English 
throne?**  was  not  James  I.  a  Stuart?  and  did 
not  he  mount  the  English  throne  ?  One  word 
more  of  the  interesting  matters  of  history  refer- 
red to.  Dr.  Green  seems  AiUy  to  credit  the  story 
of  Hampden*s  intended  embarkation  for  Ameri- 
ca in  May,  1637 ; — and  although  there  is  die  au- 
thority of  Lord  Nugent,  Hallam  and  Macaulay 
for  the  story,  who  seem  to  have  given  it  a  rather 
loose  unquestioning  reception ;  yet  there  seems 
to  us  a  positive  certainty  that  it  must  be  a  mis- 
take. That  date — as  will  be  seen  in  a  very  con- 
clusive note  to  the  Discourse  of  the  Hon.  W.  C. 
Rives,  on  the  character  and  services  of  John 
Hampden,  delivered  at  Hampden  Sydney  Col- 
lege, November  1845~-was  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  king's  legal  proceedings  against  Hampden, 
in  the  case  of  the  ship-money,  and  the  final  judg- 
ment was  not  rendered  in  that  case  until  June, 
1638.  Hampden  could  hardly  have  been  intend- 
ing— but  for  a  prohibitory  order  in  council — ^to 
prove  recreant  to  his  country  and  her  cause,  at 
such  an  hour.  We  find  no  fault  with  those  who, 
following  the  authorities,  do  believe  it.  With 
the  date  of  the  order  in  council,  prohibitiDg  the 
departure  of  the  vessels,  (1st  May,  1638,)  and 
the  character  of  John  Hampden  before  us,  we  do 
not  A  man  who  could  do  the  masterly  think- 
ing which  b  to  be  found  in  thb  Address,  will  not, 
we  are  sure,  be  dbpleased  at  these  criticbms  on 
small  points,  or  think  any  apology  for  them  re- 
qubite.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  we  exactly 
concur  with  every  thing  else  with  which  we  meet 
on  these  splendid  pages.  The  ideas  which  they 
contain,  indeed,  are  so  fervidly  expressed,  and, 
in  themselves,  often  so  grand  and  imposing  as  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  extreme  smaliness  about  the 
idea  of  criticising  them ;  and  in  the  main  points 
of  the  system  of  education  which  the  speaker 
developes,  every  well-wbher  to  the  coming  gen- 
eration must  so  cordially  concur,  that  further 
criticism  cannot  be  veiy  imperiously  demanded. 
The  following  passage  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  the  program  of  the  scheme  of  educa- 


tion,'which  Dr.  Green  advocates,  and  this  scheoio 
he  very  pleasingly  unfolds  in  the  succeeduig 
pages: 

**  The  great  dui^  of  education*  b  to  exereiae, 
to  discipline,  to  invigorate,  and  thus  to  devolope 
the  mam,  the  whole  mam,  inteUectnal,  nsoral,  so- 
cial ;  the  faculties  of  the  understanding,  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  the  purposes  of  the  will, 
the  impulses  that  lead  to  action,  and  that  myste- 
rious and  sovereign  power,  the  balance-wheel  of 
this  strange  and  complicated  machinery  within 
us,  which  b  neither  reason,  nor  imaginmtion,  nor 
passion,  nor  will,  nor  sense,  nor  all  coaabiiied ; 
but  different  from  them  all,  and  superior  to  them 
all,  better  than  them  all,  and  above  them  ail;  (be 
appointed  arbiter  and  guide  of  human  life ;  God*s 
high  vicegerent  within  us,  to  control,  direct,  to 
subordinate,  and  f A«f  to  AarsMmtze  them  aU.   We 
wish  to  rear  no  intellectual  monsters  with  inWi- 
gious  protubtranee$  and  bulky  6iimps,  the  forced 
and  forward  growth  of  hot-bed  cultnre,  concen- 
trating and  absorbing  all  the  vital  one  fries  into 
some  favorite  faculty,  and  dwarfing  all  uie  rest; 
no  sickly  sentimentalistB;  no  visionary  dreamers; 
no  logical  machines   to  grind  out  syllogisms 
wherewithal ;  no  misty  transcendentahsta,  with 
subtle  meta physic,  skilful  in  splitting  hairs  twixt 
north  and  north-west  side ;  no  pedantic  Rabbis, 
*  learned,  pious  and  dull,*  circling  in  everlasting 
gyrations  around  the  circumference  of  a  sheva ; 
no  men  of  one  idea,  (whatever  that  may  be,) 
impenetrable  to  all  beside,  hermetically  sealed 
against  the  air  that  is  breathed  by  the  men  of 
theirgeneration,  the  vitrefaction  of  aman.  through 
whom  the  great  stream  of  the  world's  living  elec- 
tricity can  never  flow.     This  is  not  to  educate 
the  faculties,  but  to  pervert,  to  distort,  to  muti- 
late.   It  is  felony ;  felony  at  the  common  law 
and  by  the  statutes  at  large  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  letters.    We  want  men,  with  large 
round-about  Anglo-Saxon  wefue,  healthy,  well- 
proportioned  men,  adapted  to  all  the  emergen- 
cies, all  the  relations,  duties  and  offices  of  com- 
mon life,  with  all  the  faculties  expanded,  in  har- 
monious exercise  and  symmetrical  proportion, 
and  couHcience  enthroned  high  above  wem  off, 
in  undisputed  and  imperishable  supremacy." — 
p.  12. 

That  strain  is  surely  of  a  high  mood.  If  the 
new  President  of  Hampden  Sydney,  can  succeed 
in  storing  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  ^  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense,**  as  richly  as  he  has  piled  up  mean- 
ing in  this  deep,  many-sided  sentence  of  his  pro- 
gram, his  retrospect  of  his  official  career,  whea 
it  is  ended,  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  his  prospect 
is  bright  and  hopeful. 

The  parts  of  this  scheme  are  unfolded  mora 
definitely  in  the  sequel  of  the  Address — each  study 
being  spoken  of  as  it  is  an  instrumental!^  for 
this  developement  of  nature :  Language,  Natural 
Science — Mathematics— Philosophy,  Intellectusl 
aud  Moral — ^the  evidences  of  Revealed  Religion; 
for  particular  remarks  upon  each  of  which,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Address  itself.  The 
appropriateness  to  our  times  and  wants,  of  a 
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sinigle  other  extract  will,  it  is  hopedt  justify  iti 
admiBsion  here : 


Caroline  of  England,  and  now  we  are  directly 
opposite  the  Tilla  of  Pasta ;  hut  there  was  a  more 
genial  animation  in  his  look  and  voice,  as  a  low 
promontory  loomed  in  sight  neither  remarkable 
for  the  enltivation  at  its  base«  nor  the  picturesque 
each  professing  loudly  to  do,  what  each  is  con- 1  beauty  of  its  treeless  slope;  ''just  behind  that 


**  Superficial  education  is  an  education  to  duly 
and  deliberate  falsehood.  It  is  all  pretence,  an^ 
no  reality,  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  taught; 


scions  he  is  not  accomplishing ;  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  student's  life,  from  year  to  year,  is  an  ha- 
bitual falsehood,  a  living  lie ;  till  truth  and  honor, 
religion,  friendship,  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the 
relations  and  sensibilities  of  human  life,  degene- 
rate into  a  tham.  Hence  an  age  of  superficial 
knowledge,  is  necessarily  an  age  of  pretenders, 
quacks,  hollow  insincerit?,  frivolous  scepticism, 
heartiess  formality;  without  depth,  intensity, 
earnestness,  heroism,  faith.  •  *  •  Perhaps 
the  briefest  and  surest  recipe  to  make  a  sorry 
-villain,  at  once  a  showy  impostor  and  a  shallow 
dupe,  is  to  give  him  a  superficial  college  educa- 
tion. Better  learn  to  make  shoes,  well  and  truly, 
better  for  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  better  for 
himself  and  for  others,  than  to  mis-learn  the 
whole  circle  of  knowledge,  classical,  mathemat- 
ical, philosophical.*' — p.  25. 

This  Address  seems  richer  than  is  usual  with 
0uch  performances,  in  fresh  native  thought.  There 
are  several  other  parts  of  it  which  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  exhibit  and  remark  upon— especially 
that  idea  which  seems  to  be  the  key-note,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  author's  system ;  the  tendency  of 
one  thing  well  and  truly  learned,  to  spread  its 
power,  like  leven,  through  the  mind,  when  in 
turn  it  comes  to  learn  other  things.  But  we 
must  forbear.  The  pamphlet  itself,  of  twenty- 
nine  pages,  will  richly  repay  the  labor,  or  rather 
add  profit  to  the  pleasure  of  perusal. 


MANZONI. 

BT    H.    T.    TUCKBRMAIff. 

As  I  Stood  by  the  taffrail  of  the  litde  steamer 
that  pHes  up  and  down  Lake  Como,  a  good-na- 
tnred  fellow-passenger,  whose  costume  and  bear- 
ing denoted  the  experienced  gentieman,  indica- 
ted the  various  points  of  interest  along  the  beau- 
tiful shores.  It  was  a  clear  warm  day  of  that 
enchanting  season,  in  those  climates,  when  spring 
is  just  verging  into  summer.  The  atmosphere 
was  transparent  and  every  indentation  of  the 
beach  had  a  well-defined  relief;  the  sails  of  the 
fishing-boats  were  reflected,  in  the  water,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  it  were  a  mirror;  and  the  cloudless 
sky  wore  the  densely  asore  hue  peculiar  to  that 
region.  My  companion  urbanely  pointed  out 
every  object  worthy  of  note,  which  the  shifting 
landseape  afforded;  here  was  the  site  of  Pliny's 
conntry-seat,  there  the  former  residence  of  Queen 


ridge,**  said  he,  "  is  the  road  which  Don  Abbon- 
dio  followed  until  be  encountered  the  Iran  who 
forbade  him  to  marry  the  Promesn  Spori.^  The 
perfectiy  natural  manner  in  which  the  locality  of 
an  imaginary  scene  was  thus  designated,  as  if 
quite  as  real  and  more  interesting  than  the  abodes 
of  actual  persons,  struck  me  as  the  very  best  evi* 
denee  of  M anzoni's  genius  and  fame.  All  genu- 
ine creations  assert  and  maintain  a  distinct  per- 
sonality; and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  readiest  and 
most  faithful  test  whereby  the  legitimate  charae- 
ters  of  fiction  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
counterfeit.  The  most  universal  triumph  of  this 
kind  is  that  of  Shakespeare,  of  whose  personages 
we  habitually  speak  not  only  as  actual,  but  worid- 
Aimiliar  celebrities.  It  is  probable  that  if  the 
origin  of  those  characters  in  fiction,  which  are 
recognised  by  the  general  feeling  of  mankind  as 
living  originals,  could  be  analyzed,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  their  essential  features  were  drawn  care- 
fully from  life.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  novels 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  is  said  to  have 
been  that  the  individuals  depicted  were  well- 
known  at  that  period,  and  this  fact  gave  a  relish 
to  the  infirmities  of  character  thus  revealed. 
But  a  more  recent  instance  occurs  in  regard  to 
several  of  the  best  delineations  of  Dickens,  whose 
Pecksniff,  Squeers,  brothers  Cheerbyle  and  oth- 
ers are  confidentiy  identified;  so  that,  even  if 
there  is  an  error  in  the  designation,  it  only  shows 
how  neariy  the  author  followed  nature.  Another 
convincing  proof  of  tiie  substantial  relation  to 
our  experience,  such  daguerreotypes  from  life, 
bear,  is  the  habit  so  prevalent  of  naming  our  ac- 
quaintances from  the  well-drawn  characters  of 
able  novelists.  To  realize  the  variety  of  fanci- 
ful beings  who  have  been  added  by  modem  ge- 
nius to  the  world*s  vast  gallery  of  memorable 
portraits,  it  is  only  requisite  to  summon  before 
our  minds,  the  long  array  of  Scott's  familiar  cre- 
ations. Charles  Swain  has  done  this  in  a  poem 
entitled  Dryburgh  Abbey ;  and  the  obsequies  of 
no  human  being  were  ever  graced  by  so  gloriona 
an  array  of  the  representatives  of  human  nature, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  verdict  of  mankind, 
as  this  procession  of  his  own  **  beings  of  the 
mind  and  not  of  day,'*  which  are  described  as 
following  Sir  Walter  to  the  tomb. 

An  avidity  for  fabulous  narrative  seems  to  have 
characterized  the  oriental  races.  The  indolent 
life  of  that  dreamy  clime  naturally  induced  a  ne- 
cessity of  being  amused.  Professed  story-teilen 
were  patronized  by  those  in  authority;  anddoabt- 
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loM  Ibtened  to  with  m«  earnett  an  attention,  as 
the  Uuuaroni  on  the  Mole  at  Naples  now  bestows 
npon  a  reader  of  Tasso.  Pastorals  were  proba- 
bly the  first  improvised  tales  of  rural  districts. 


words  of  the  poet  into  the  universal  heart  of  man- 
kind, and  causes  the  charactera  and  scenery  of  a 
romance  to  assimilate  themselves,  in  the  imagi- 
nation, with  the  actual  and  the  endeared. 


The  mora  exacting  imaginations  of  eastern  po-i^  The  gravest  artistic  faults,  or  deficiencies,  maj/ 
tentates  called  forth  **  Arabian  Nights;'*  and  sub4  be  counterbalanced,  in  a  novel,  by  the  truth,  ele-{ 


•eqnently,  when  the  western  world  was  alive 
with  the  lays  of  troubadors  and  the  thirst  for  gal- 
lant emprise,  came  the  tales  of  chivalry  destined 
chiefly  to  be  remembered  through  the  genial  sa- 
tin of  Cervantes.  The  supremacy  of  the  church 
brought  saintly  legends  in  vogue ;  the  spirit  of  mar- 
itime adventure  led  to  the  production  of  count- 
less ^*  voyages  imagmairtM  ;'*  civic  revolutions,  of 
a  later  period,  gave  birth  to  political  romance,  of 
which  Utopia  is  the  Englbh  type;  and  the  more 
complicated  interests  and  varied  drama  of  mod- 
ern society,  finds  its  most  welcome  and  perhaps 
faithful  portraiture  in  one  or  another  of  the  di- 
versified species  of  the  Novel.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that  ftom  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the 
fables  of  mythology,  to  the  last  hot-pressed  ema- 
nation from  Albermariett,  fiction  has  served  as  a 
mhrror  to  successive  ages,  reflecting,  with  more 
or  less  truth,  events  and  manners,  in  hues  not  so 
emphatic  as  the  drama,  but  with  greater  detail 
and  more  elaborate  exactitude. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  literary  pro- 
cesses than  the  composition  of  a  novel,  artisti- 
cally wrought  aud  genially  inspired.    If  we  ana- 
lyxe  the  method,  it  seems  to  be  very  like  that  by 
which  a  fine  picture  is  executed.    First  there 
are  historical  materials  to  collect, — the  costume, 
mannere  and  spirit  of  the  time  chosen,  to  be  stu- 
died, and  reproduced;  then  the  dramatic  inci- 
dents or  plot  to  be  arranged — corresponding  to 
the  action  of  the  subject  in  pictorial  art;  the  im- 
pressive back-ground  of  history,  the  just  perspec- 
tive of  time,  BO  as  to  render  the  illusion  complete; 
with  the  light  and  shade  of  cheerful  and  solemn 
feeling.    These  may  all  be  derived  from  study 
and  observation  and  effectively  arranged  by  skill 
and  taste;  but  another,  and  the  most  vital  ele- 
ment— ^the  sentiment,  or  if  the  work  be  too  pro- 
saic to  admit  of  such  a  definition,  the  sensation 
of  the  whole — that  vague  yet  magnetic  quality 
,which  in  nature,  in  painting,  and  even  in  social 
llife,  we  call  atmosphere,  must  be  derived  from 
individual  consciousness.    This  it  is  which  brings 
jus  into  relation  with  the  story ;  which  essenti- 
ally attracts  or  repels;  its  presence  gives  life  and 
tti  absence  makes  entirely  objective  the  most 
patiently  finished  conception.    The  other  traits 
1  of  a  romance  are  more  or  less  mechanical,  or,  at 
/  least  originate  in  the  active  intelligence  of  the 
\  writer;  but  this  last  and  crowning  principle  ema- 
Inates  from  the  individual  soul ;  it  is  that  which 
( makes  the  statue  appear  to  breathe  and  the  pic- 
ture to  be  a  conscious  reality;  which  carries  the 


vation,  or  delicacy  of  the  sentiment;  exactly  as 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  character  atone  for  a 
thousand  foibles  and  even  distasteful  qualities  in 
a  friend.  Thus  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feelingand 
Foreolo*s  Jacopo  Ortis,  considered  as  tales,  are 
barren  of  striking  events,  wonderful  coincideneee, 
or  elaborately  drawn  characters;  yetthe  one  from 
iti  gentle  and  resigned,  and  the  other  lirom  its 
thoughtful  and  impassioned  sentiment,  apparent- 
ly warm  from  a  living  heart,  win  and  impress  as 
with  an  indefinite  but  entrancing  interest.  Mrs. 
Radclifie*s  novels  abound  in  local  mistakes; 
Southey  demonstrates  that  her  description  of 
Skiddard  is  entirely  untrue  ;  and  in  '*  The  Sici- 
lian," she  makes  her  heroine  look  from  the  tow- 
ers of  Palermo  upon  Mount  Etna — a  geographi- 
cal impossibility;  yet  the  scenes  she  depicts, are 
so  invested  with  the  sentiment  of  wonder,  so 
largely  developed  in  her  nature,  that  the  wizard 
charm  of  superstition  haunts  the  reader,  with  its 
gloomy  fascination,  notwithstanding  the  improb- 
abilities of  her  narrative,  the  tame  solution  of  her 
mysteries,  and  the  inexcusable  incorrectness  of 
her  topography.  No  one  can  read  Corinne  with- 
out impatience  at  the  inconsistent  character  of 
Oswald  ;  and  the  unsatisfactory  reasons  assigned 
for  the  unhappy  course  of  events;  but  Madame 
de  Stagl  has  so  deeply  impregnated  the  imper- 
fect drama,  with  earnest,  acute,  and  philosophi- 
cal sentiment,  with  the  sentiment  at  once  of  love, 
of  genius  and  of  Italy,  that  we  pause  not  to  ex- 
amine and  object  to  the  story,  in  our  profound 
sympathy  with  the  intense  feeling  and  reflection, 
which  it  sustains,  like  an  unsymmetrical  and  ill- 
jointed  trellis  holding  up  to  the  air  and  sunshine* 
clusters  of  purple  fruit  and  masses  of  autumn- 
tinted  leaves.  Some  of  Andereon*s  Stories,  pro- 
fessedly written  for  children,  and  quite  fantastic 
in  conception,  are  so  sweetly  invented  and  so  im- 
bued with  genuine  humanity,  that  they  charm  all 
who  have  not  outlived  heart  and  imagination.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  novelist  that 
impart!  the  zest  to  his  writings;  it  is  the  point 
where  his  nature  overflows,  that  yields  the  pecu- 
liar charm  to  hii  inventions ;  and  it  is  thus  .that 
our  real  sympathies  are  awakened.  The  biogra- 
phers of  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Inchbald,  let  us 
into  the  secret  of  that  winsome  tenderness  that 
once  caused  us  to  hang  fondly  over  Pamela  and 
the  Simple  Story;  it  was  their  own  prevailing 
characteristic.  Godwin,  en  the  same  principle, 
excites  metaphysical  curiosity,  Groldsmith  the  \ 
sense  of  domestic  enjoyment,  Scott  chivalrous 
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and  patriotic  emotion,  Cooper  tiie  zest  of  ad- 
yenture,  Dickeos  convivial,  pitiful  and  humorons 
feeling;  Irving  agreeable  reverie;  Beckford  an 
epicurean  delight  of  the  senses;  Miss  Porter  and 
Maturin,  the  luxury  of  heroic  self-devotion  and 
the  rich  but  consuming  excitement  of  ardent  pas- 
sion; Paul  de  Kock  the  vagrant  but  spirited 
moods  of  Parisian  adventure;  and  Balzac  the 
philosophical  and  sympathetic  interest  which 
anatomizes  the  inmost  life  of  the  heart. 

Truth  to  nature  rather  than  dramatic  effect, 
was  the  aim  of  Manzoni,  and,  as  is  ever  the  case, 
when  realized,  it  secured  for  his  romance  a  per- 
manent interest  and  celebrity.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt at  brilliancy  in  the  dialogue,  no  accumula- 
tion of  incredible  events  in  the  plot,  and  scarcely 
a  trait  of  improbability  in  the  characters.  Fi- 
delity is  the  charm  upon  which  the  author  relies 
both  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  and 
disarm  the  opposition  of  the  critic.  It  is  as  if  a 
well-skilled  artist  were  to  roam,  during  an  exci- 
ting epoch,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy, 
and  transfer  scrupulously  to  his  sketch-book,  the 
most  characteristic  figures  of  peasant  and  pre- 
late, here  a  picturesque  bit  of  landscape  and  there 
an  animated  group,  now  a  monastery  and  again 
some  by-way  cottage,  vineyard  or  shrine — thus 
giving  us  authentic  hints  whereby  we  can  repro- 
duce in  imagination,  especially  if  seconded  by 
memory,  a  satisfactory  conception  of  all  the  pre- 
vailing features  of  the  scene.  The  author's  man- 
ner, to  borrow  a  term  so  often  applied  to  the  old 
masters  in  painting,  is  more  that  of  Murillo  and 
the  Flemish  school  than  of  Raphael  or  Correg- 
gio;  except  that  the  literary  execution  of  Man- 
zoni  has  a  somewhat  classical  and  even  pedan- 
tic character.  Essentially,  however,  the  same 
artistic  principle  is  relied  upon.  There  is  some- 
thing of  Garrisborough  and  Moreland  in  the  tone 
of  his  graphic  pictures;  he  seldom  idealizes,  but 
conscientiously  represents  the  actual.  His  Pro- 
messi  dposi  is  attractive  to  Italians  on  the  same 
ground  that  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  a  favorite 
with  English  readers.  We  are  interested  in  his 
characters,  not  because  they  are  perfect,  but  be- 
cause they  are  natural.  Renzo,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  hero  or  Lucia  a  heroine,  in 
the  sense  that  term  is  employed  by  fanatical 
novel  readers.  Neither  exhibit  any  poetic  senti- 
mentalism.  Their  love  is  as  unrom antic  as  it  is 
hon^^^^e  is  but  a  skilful  and  industrious  silk 
wci^^^Hid  she, — as  the  disappointed  Berga- 
m^^^^H  expected  to  see  a  wonderful  beauty, 
dis^Bred — ^is  only  **una  contadina  coine  tcmt 
aUn ; — a  peasant  giri  like  so  many  others.  But, 
tbeot  the  winsome  simplicity  of  nature,  the  af- 
fectionate dispositions,  the  child-like  faith  and 
rustic  truth  of  these  lovers,  and  especially  their 
excellence  as  types  of  a  local  peasantry,  render 


them«  in  contrast  with  the  reroaikable  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  they  pass,  objects  of  real 
and  sometimes  intense  sympathy*  There  is  a 
kind  of  elemental  human  nature  about  Lucia 
that  is  irresistibly  charming;  the  very  weakness 
and  ignorance,  as  well  as  the  faithful  attachment 
and  irascible  temper  of  Renzo  are  eminentiy  il* 
lustrative  of  the  rural  population  of  Lombardy. 
It  is,  too,  exceedingly  characteristic  of  somewhat 
advanced  women  of  the  middle  class  of  Italians, 
to  affect  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  nourish 
their  self-esteem  by  a  kind  of  pretension  to  know- 
ledge of  the  world — which  is  the  more  diverting 
from  the  actual  narrowness  of  their  ideas  and 
their  obvious  superficial  knowledge  and  lack  of 
real  confidence.  The  sage  counsels,  and  desire 
to  have  her  say,  ascribed  to  poor  Agnese,  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  her  sphere  and  age.  The  eccle- 
siastic portraits  are  the  most  carefully  laboured 
of  all;  and  even  allowing  for  the  author's  strong 
Catholic  partialities,  they  must  be  admitted  to  be 
most  consistent,  each  with  itself,  and  all  with 
probability  and  truth.  The  church  that  can 
boast  a  Fenelon  and  a  Cheverns,  doubtless  has, 
from  time  to  time,  included  priests  as  exalted  in 
their  views,  as  Federigo  Borromeo,  as  true  to  an 
expiatory  vow  as  padre  Cristofero,  and  as  timidf 
and  time-serving  as  poor  Don  Abbondio.  Nay, 
at  this  very  time,  whoever  has  been  on  familiar 
terms,  with  the  Italian  clergy,  must  have  en- 
countered exceptions  to  the  general  corruption, 
in  the  form  of  a  martyr-like  asceticism  or  a  life- 
devoted  benevolence.  In  some,  perhaps  isola- 
ted regions,  there  are  members  of  the  monastic 
fraternities  that  are  idolized  by  the  common  peo- 
ple for  their  charity;  preachers  who  fill  a  cathe- 
dral by  their  eloquence,  and  men  of  saintiy  lives 
whose  benediction  is  received  with  awe  and  grat- 
itude. In  short,  traces  of  the  three  prominent  ec- 
clesiastics of  Manzoni's  romance,  may  be  easily 
detected  at  the  present  day;  and  to  many  pious 
minds,  yet  excite  the  sentiments  of  love  and  rev- 
erence, which  at  the  period  described  united  the 
peasant  to  the  church.  It  was  doubtiess  the  au- 
thor's main  object  to  vindicate  the  religious  sen- 
timent; to  show  how  the  essential  principles  of 
Christianity  were  knit  into  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  to  bring  into  strong  relief  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  sceptical  and  revolutionary  era,  the 
consoling,  purifying  and  happy  influences  of  the 
church,  whose  superstitions  had  become  a  by- 
word and  whose  sovereignty  already  yielded  t» 
military  power.  We  can,  indeed,  imagine  &• 
greater  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between 
the  whole  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  Manzoni's 
story  and  the  times  in  which  it  appeared.  The 
star  of  Europe's  modern  conqueror  was  r^idly 
culminating;  all  that  was  prescriptive  and  ven- 
erable in  usage,  form,  law,  maanen  and  faith* 
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had  either  yielded  to  inexorable  reform  or  was 
in  a  tranaition  state;  and  the  primal  sentimeBts 
of  onr  common  nature,  witfaont  whoae  preyail- 
ktg  aaBction  and  tender  intervention,  we  ean 
acareely  hope  for  the  stability  of  any  human  in- 
stlmtion, — ^were  so  violently  assailed,  that  a  kind 
of  social  chaos  seemed  inevitable.  The  tri- 
umphs of  Napoleon  had  opened  the  way  for  an 
apparently  limitless  series  of  experiments  in  gov- 
ernment; and  a  fearless  challenge  of  all  authority, 
espedally  that  of  religion.  The  mental  activity 
and  civic  revolutions  incident  to  this  state  of 
tilings,  kept  Europe  in  a  continual  ferment.  Old 
associations  had  no  power  to  hedge  in  thought ; 
and  new  combinations  of  events  gave  scope  to 
every  kind  of  speculative  hardihood.  It  was  the 
age  of  sudden  political  vicissitudes,  splendid  mili- 
tary achievements,  constant  social  alternations 
and  fearless  inquiry.  It  was  an  experimental, 
irreverent,  and  unbelieving  age;  and  even  at  such 
m  time,  Mansoni  sent  fordi  hb  calm  pictures  of 
rustic  life;  he  revived  the  primitive  in  human  na- 
ture ;  exhibited  the  graces  of  simplicity,  the  moral 
value  of  faith,  the  charm  of  spodess  integrity; — 
the  need  of  a  vista  through  which,  amid  die  dank- 
ness  and  tumult  of  life,  glimpses  could  be  afford- 
ed of  heaven ; — the  blessedness  of  forgiveness, 
the  tranquil  joy  of  expiation,  the  glory  of  repen- 
tance and  the  beauty  of  holiness.  It  was  like 
the  low  warbling  of  a  lute  amid  the  braying  of 
trumpets;  or  one  of  the  soft  sunsets  of  Claude 
reflected  on  a  thunder-cloud.  It  was  an  enter- 
prise in  its  very  hopelessness  and  beauty,  worthy 
of  die  heart  of  genius;  and  the  peaceful  and  sweet 
manner  in  which  it  was  achieved,  is  honorable 
to  die  dignity  of  Bcholarship  and  the  self-posses- 
sion of  faith.  It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  to 
the  Promessi  Sposi,  that  it  is  circumstantial  even 
to  tediousness;  that  it  lacks  vivacity  of  tone  and 
variety  of  interest.  Perhaps  these  and  similar 
faults  are  inseparable  irom  the  author's  plan;  his 
first  object  being  truth  to  nature  and  history,  in 
ofdw  to  render  his  work  locally  authendc,  and 
give  it  a  nadonai  interest;  and  his  second  to  in- 
culcate certain  great  principles  of  life  and  aedon 
which  he  saw  were  lost  sight  of,  in  an  age  of 
preternatural  and  spasmodic  excitement.  The 
polished  correctness  of  the  style,  too,  while  on 
the  one  hand  it  has  given  the  novel  a  classical 
rank  and  caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  appro- 
ved text-books  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Italian 
tongue;  on  the  other,  by  a  certain  sUffness,  and 
the  use  of  uncommon  words,  occasioned  by  the 
classic  fastidiousness  of  the  author, — has  induced 
pedantry  of  style,  the  very  reverse  of  that  collo- 
quial ease,  which  is  so  great  a  requisite  in  the 
popular  novel.  These  and  other  incidental  de- 
fects, do  not,  however,  at  all  invalidate  the  well- 
founded  claims  of  Promessi  Sposi,  as  a  true  pic- 


ture of  Italian  life,  felicitously  conceived,  and 
tisdcally  developed. 

As  the  artisdc  representadve  of  truth  and  the 
pleasing  stimulant  of  benign  emodons,  Ficdoa 
thus  redeems  itself  from  the  serions  objecdons  to 
which  it  was  once  far  more  liable  than  at  present 
**  It  is  necessary  to  our  rank  as  spiritual  beings," 
says  a  judicious  writer,  *'that  we  should  be  able 
to  invent  and  to  behold  what  is  not;  and  to  onr 
rank  as  moral  creatures  that  we  should  know 
and  confess  that  it  is  not."  Hence  the  unsatis- 
factory blending  of  fact  and  6ction,  by  the  ex- 
cessive developement  of  any  of  the  elements  we 
have  designated,  the  exaggerations  of  professedly 
veritable  traveUers,  the  fanciful  narradves  of  his- 
torians, as  weU  as  grossly  iUusive  pictures  of  life 
and  nature  even  in  a  romance.  Such  -errors  of- 
fend the  integrity  of  the  novelist's  art  exacdy  as 
mean  expedients  and  grotesque  combinadons  in 
architecture,  or  untrue  drawing  and  extravagant 
color  in  paindng,  or  want  of  proportion  in  statu- 
ary; because  such  blemishers  destroy  the  senti- 
ment and  mar  the  completeness  of  invention  in 
wridng,  as  well  as  in  form  or  design.  Legiti-  / 
mately  produced,  however,  and  truly  inspired, 
ficdon  interprets  humanity,  informs  the  under-  I 
standing  and  quickens  the  afiecdons.  It  reflects  • 
ourselves,  warns  us  against  prevailing  social  fol- 
lies, adds  rich  specimens  to  our  cabinets  of  char- 
acter, dramatises  life  for  the  unimaginadve,  da- 
guerreotypes it  for  the  unobservant,  muldplies 
experience  for  the  isolated  or  inacdve,  and  cheers 
age,  retirement  and  invalidism,  with  an  available 
and  harmless  solace.  A  disdnguished  modem 
statesman  decided  a  quesdon  that  arose  in  a  so- 
cial circle,  by  very  gravely  quodng  a  passage 
from  Robinson  Crusoe.  His  friends  expressed 
their  surprise  that  one  whose  pursuits  were  so 
complicated  and  absorlnng  should  remember  the 
very  words  of  that  nursery  tale ;  he,aasnred  them 
he  had  read  it  once  every  year  since  he  was  a 
boy,  as  a  mental  refreshment  Humboldt  pauses 
in  his  descripdon  of  tropical  vegetadon,  to  men- 
don  with  gradtude  the  fact  that  it  is  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  correcdy  delineated  scenery 
of  Paul  and  Virginia.  The  philosophic  Mackin- 
tosh advocates  ficdon  because  '*it  creates  and 
nourishes  sympathy;"  and  the  poet  Gray  de- 
clared that  it  was  heaven  to  pass  a  rainy  day  in 
reading  new  novels.  Thus  resorted  to  as  a  pas- 
dme  in  the  intervals  of  more  exac^^H|»lies 
and  at  periods  of  convalescence  or  r^^^^B,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  ready  and  useful 
but  no  more  to  be  relied  upon  altog< 
tellectual  food,  than  .champagne,  spices,  orbeaa- 
dful  fruit  for  animal-  nourishment.  It  is  there- 
fore only  the  abuse  of  ficdon  which  deadens  the 
zest  of  troth,  for  its  right  oflice  is  to  heighten  its 
oiTect.    **  Matter  of  fact,"  says  Hunt,  ** is  our  per- 
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ception  of  the  groeser  and  more  external  shapes 
of  tmth;  fiction  repreaentt  the  reBidiam  of  the 
myatery.  To  love  matter  of  fact  ia  to  have  a 
lively  sense  of  the  visible  and  the  immediate;  to 
love  fiction  is  to  have  as  lively  a  sense  of  the 
possible  and  the  remote.*' 

The  word  novel  has  now  a  much  higher  signi- 
fication than  formeriy.  It  once  con  greyed  the 
idea  of  vapid  sentimentalism  or  irrational  ro- 
mance only  adapted  to  very  weak  and  morbidly 
fanciful  tastes.  It  furnished  pabulum  to  imagi- 
nary woes  and  yielded  unhealthy  excitement  to 
undisciplined  minds.  Hence  the  very  justifiable 
prejudice  so  long  cherished  against  this  kind  of 
reading  by  vigorous  intellects.  A  half  century 
has  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  thb  depart- 
ment of  literature.  Perhaps  the  first  example 
which  led  to  this  auspicious  change  is  the  Caleb 
Williams  of  Godwin.  That  remarkable  work  pro- 
ved that  a  story  may  be  deeply  interesting  without 
being  mainly  occupied  with  the  tender  passion; 
and  it  suggested  that  human  nature  and  human 
life  afforded  a  boundless  and  most  instructive 
field  for  true  genius  to  represent.  The  English 
have  excelled  in  fiction,  perhaps,  in  part,  from 
the  judgment  which  they,  of  all  people,  know 
beet  how  to  bring  to  the  arrangement  of  passion- 
ate and  poetic  materials,  and  thus  render  them 
harmonious  and  efiective.  If  we  glance  at  the 
number  and  variety  of  standard  English  novels 
that  still  maintain  their  place  in  select  libraries, 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  our  vernacular 
is  the  most  prolific  source  of  excellent  fiction,  in 
modem  times.  Consider,  also,  the  important 
subjects  these  works  illustrate;  and  how  ably 
they  have  been  made  the  exponents  of  grave 
opinion,  social  questions,  history,  philanthropy, 
art  and  morals.  The  most  vivid  pictures  of  Lon- 
don society  in  the  days  of  Johnson  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  novels  of  MissBumey;  and  its  pres- 
ent absurdities  have  been  most  effectually  sati- 
rised by  the  novels  of  Hook.  If  we  desire  to 
realise  the  life  of  the  East,  the  Anastasius  of 
Hope  is  the  most  available  camera  ohtcyra  into 
which  to  enter  and  view  its  reflection.  We  am 
confidently  referred  to  the  novels  of  Smollett 
for  an  authentic  character  of  the  English  navy 
fifty  years  ago.  The  low  life  of  Great  Britain 
ie  sketched  in  enduring  colors  by  Dickens.  The 
philcMophy  of  common  sense— that  trait  of  na- 
tional^ character  which  chiefly  distinguished  the 
Anglo-Saxon  from  the  southern  European,  is 
permanently  elaborated  in  the  novels  of  Maria 
Edge  worth  and  Miss  Austin.  All  salient  eras  of 
human  history  and  social  life  have  been  reprodu- 
ced by  modem  novelists.  Scottish  annals  and 
scenery  may  be  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  the 
world  by  the  author  of  Waverly;  and  Macaulay 
sustains  his  description  of  the  condition  of  the 


clergy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  the 
parsons  Fielding  has  bequeathed*  Miss  Ferrier'a  / 
novels  have  immortalised  the  most  humorous  and  }^ 
characteristic  traits  of  Scotch  society.  The  life  of ' 
the  north  of  Europe  is  now  familiar  to  us  through 
the  charming  tales  of  Miss  Bremer  and  Haas 
Anderson.  Lockhart  and  our  own  Wave  have 
given  adequate  pictures  whereby  the  unlearned 
may  be  initiated  into  that  memorable  epoch  when 
the  advent  of  Christianity  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  life  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Sys- 
tems of  political  economy,  the  questions  that  di- 
vide the  Episcopal  Church,  the  social  problems 
involved  in  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of  Eng- 
land, the  racy  and  pathetic  aspects  of  Irish  life, 
the  biography  of  illustrious  men,  the  arts  of  dip*- 
lomacy,  principles  of  taste,  government,  reli- 
gion, and  science,  now,  almost  daily,  find  accred- 
ited and  fascinating  interpreters  in  the  guise  of 
popular  novelists. 

These  conditions,  we  have  indicated,  are  hap- 
pily fulfilled  in  the  Romance  of  Mansoni.  Every 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  public  events  of  the 
time,  which  are  made  in  the  novel  to  lend  the 
dignity  of  great  social  phenomena  to  the  hum- 
ble experiences  of  the  hero  and  heroine, — will 
trace  a  scrapulous  authentici^  in  the  narrative ; 
and  not  less  faithful  are  the  incidental  glimpses 
afforded  of  the  laws,  customs  and  social  econo- 
my of  the  period.  We  seem,  as  we  read,  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  that  epoch  when  the 
feudal  spirit  yet  lingered  in  Italy,  although  its 
practical  influence  was  essentially  modified; 
when  haughty  lords  still  kept  their  armed  retain- 
ers ;  and  could  with  certain  precautions,  violently 
outrage  individual  rights  with  impunity;  when 
the  sanctions  of  the  church  yet  exercised  an  un- 
questioned authority; — the  age  of  local  warfare, 
of  Latin  edicts,  of  gross  popular  delusions,  of 
scholastic  pedantry,  and  fanciful  philosophy. 
These  phases  of  life  in  that  day  and  country,  are 
brought  out  with  remarkable  tact  in  the  course 
of  the  story.  The  war  to  settle  the  succession 
of  the  ducal  states  of  Gonsaga,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  a  famine  and  the  plague  at  Milan,  by 
arousing  all  the  latent  elements  of  society,  give 
ample  occasion  to  indicate  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge, the  tone  of  public  opinion,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  civilisation  then  and  there  attained.  We 
are  admitted  freely  to  the  banquet  of  the  lordly 
castle,  the  discussions  of  the  piassa.  the  domes- 
tic life  of  the  palace,  the  secrets  of  conventaal 
discipline,  the  gossip  of  the  osteria,  the  inter- 
views of  the  archbishop  and  the  humble  collo- 
quies of  the  village  hearth.  Attentively  regard- 
ed, they  yield  the  most  clear  and  reliable  impres- 
sions; and  the  amount  of  positive  informatioa 
thus  gleaned  from  the  story,  is  not  less  remarka- 
ble than  the  facility  with  which  it  is  suggested. 
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The  more  elaborate  pietares  thue  vividly  repro- 
duced from  the  daety  archivee  of  municipal  hie- 
tory,  will  bear  a  very  thoughtful  perusal.  The 
deicription  of  the  bread  note  and  the  varioufl 
•cenea  enacted  at  Milan  during  the  ravages  of  the 
plague,  have  scarcely  been  equalled  for  graphic 
delineation  and  true  pathos,  by  any  of  the  many 
brilliant  sketches,  in  the  same  vein,  subsequent- 
ly attempted  by  the  most  eloquent  writers. 
Their  beautiful  diction  in  some  cases  enhances 
the  effect;  the  minute  circumstances  and  affect- 
ing points  of  view  chosen,  are  such  as  an  actual 
spectator  would  naturally  have  selected ;  while 
the  light  and  shade,  the  imprassive  fact  and 
the  affecting  sentiment,  are  blended  with  that 
inimitable  skill  which  is  only  an  intuition  of  ge- 
nius. Indeed,  the  chastened  tone  of  these  parts 
of  the  romance, — often  affording  not  only  room, 
bat  temptation  to  exaggerate,  is  one  of  its  promi- 
nent merits.  We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  lose  sight 
of  the  draadful  reality  on  account  of  the  melo- 
dramatic representation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dangling  hair  of  virgin-bodies  piled  on  the  dead- 
carts.  The  horrid  buffoonery  of  the  monofft,  the 
maternal  tenderness  and  care  lavuhed  so  calmly 
on  an  infant's  corse,  in  the  midst  of  the  licentious 
misery  around,  the  remorseful  terrors  of  the  sel- 
fish noble,  and  the  heartless  cupidity  of  the  base 
servant,  the  devotion  of  the  benevolent,  and  the 
callous  indifference  of  the  hardened ; — each  in- 
dividual demonstration  of  character  and  every 
special  incident  that  stand  out  from  the  general 
record  of  pestilence  and  famine,  are  usually  so 
trae  to  the  great  and  authenticated  occunrences, 
that  we  not  only  confess  that  they  might  have 
been,  but  feel  that  they  were.  So  much  for  the 
unity  of  these  ghastiy,  yet  memorable  pictures. 
The  author  is  equally  felicitous  in  minor  lim- 
ning ; — ^the  forms  of  salutation,  the  classic  oaths, 
the  religious  adjurations,  the  proverbs,  gestures, 
and  casual  provincialisms  that  occur  have  not 
only  authority,  but  significance.  Passed  over, 
by  the  ordinary  reader,  without  interest,  to  those 
familiar  with  the  region  and  the  classes  depicted, 
they  have  a  peculiar  meaning  and  an  intrinsic 
charm. 

Manzoni  has,  also,  a  concise  way  of  sketching 
a  whole  genus  in  one  of  the  species,  of  exhibit- 
ing what  is  characteristic  of  a  domain,  or  a  class, 
by  a  single  effective  specimen.  Thus  in  the  por- 
trait of  Federigo  Borromeo,  we  have  not  only  an 
historicai  personage,  but  the  ideal  of  the  scholar, 
saint  and  gentieman  combined, — of  that  age. 
Perpetua*a  counterparts  may  be  seen  by  every 
traveller  who  sojourns  awhile  with  an  Italian 
family  of  the  middle  class.  The  plants  enume- 
rated as  having  overgrown  Renzo's  garden,  du- 
ring his  banishment,  might  be  classified  in  a  bo- 
tanical nomenclature  of  Lombardy.    Don  Fer- 


rante*s  philosophical  creed  illustratea  the  scienti- 
fic quixotism  there  indulged  by  speculative  minds; 
and  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  scenery  of  Boitifr- 
era  Italy  may  be  derived  from  the  account  given 
of  the  different  journeys  of  the  fugitives  between 
Milan,  Morosa  and  Bergamo. 

In  the  unpretending,  bnt  significant  tales  of 
Dana  and  Hawthorne,  we  often  discover  the  ee* 
sence  of  romance— the  most  pure  and  subtle  de- 
menti of  original  fiction.    Remorse  has  found  no 
more  refined  and  touching  interpreter  than  the 
former;  and  it  is  rarely  that  what  is  adjacent  and 
immediate  has  been  so  delicately  and  sngges* 
tively  delineated  as  by  the  latter.    Profeaeional 
life  has  revealed  some  of  its  most  thrilling  secrets 
by  the  pen  of  Warren ;  and  popular  art  is  most 
vividly  illustrated  in  Wilhelm  Meister.    Many  of 
the  profound  laws  of  love  and  music  may  be 
leaned  in  Consuelo;  the  luxuries  and  the  psy- 
chological workings  of  sentiment  glow  and  melt 
along  the  pages  of  Rousseau ;  fantasy  in  iti  wild- 
est, most  sublime  and  most  exquisite  play,  ema* 
nates  from  the  German  novelists — now  shadowy 
with  the  weird  genius  of  Hoffman,  and  now  aerial 
with  the  crystal  grace  of  Undine.    The  iris-hues 
of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  reappear  in 
the  fairy  tale ;  and  all  the  virtues  and  the  com- 
fort of  modern    civilization  are   embodied  ia 
English  stories  of  domestic  life.    But  the  field 
embraced  by  this  endeared  form  of  literature  is 
too  vast  for  specific  comment.    The  fertility  of 
its  resources  may  be  imagined  by  considering 
what  rich  elements  are  included  in  the  exuber- 
ant life  of  the  primitive  fiction,  the  truthful  con- 
sistency of  the  standard  narrative,  and  the  in- 
sight into  men  and  things,  of  the  modern  fash- 
ionable novel:  take,  for  instance,  the  tone  of 
Boccaccio — the  verisimilitude  of  De  Foe,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  of  Thackeray ; — 
how  much  of  human  life,  both  inward  and  out- 
ward, how  many  of  the  elemental  and  the  mani- 
fest principles  of  our  common  nature  and  of  uni- 
versal experience,  are  therein  combined ! 

Personal  familiarity  with  the  country  and  peo- 
ple described  in  Manzoni^s  novel,  ia  almost  es- 
sential to  its  complete  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion. To  have  seen  one  of  the  religious  proces- 
sions, in  Tuscany,  for  instance,  bearing  the  relics 
of  a  saint  for  the  purpose  of  checking  a  freshet 
or  a  drought,  and  to  have  watched  the  hopeful 
countenances  of  the  rustic  throng,  renders  far 
more  vivid  the  ceremonial  of  escorting  the  gor- 
geously-decked remains  of  St.  Carlo,  through 
the  streets  of  Milan,  to  stay  that  awful  pestilence. 
The  sight  of  one  of  the  popular  tumults  which 
agitated  Sicily  when  the  cholera  prevailed  there, 
a  few  years  since,  and  the  occular  proof  of  the 
fanaticism  of  the  ignorant  wretches  iu  sacrificing 
so  many  innocent  victims  to  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
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ing  poismied  the  wells,  and  thus  indaeed  the  dis- 
eaae, — brings  home  to  the  most  imaginatiTe  the 
firantic  delosion  of  the  Milanese,  in  ascribing  the 
pestilence,  whose  course  is  so  graphically  descri- 
bed by  the  novelist,  to  the  same  canse.  The 
seribes  who  yet  sit  in  the  squares  of  Palermo  and 
Naples  to  indite  letters  for  the  common  people, 
make  the  difficulties  of  Renzb  in  corresponding 
with  his  betrothed,  appear  yery  natural.  An 
kabitui  of  a  trattoria  in  Italy  wUl  recognise  the 
▼lands,  the  language  and  bearing  of  the  inn- 
keepers as  identical  with  those  of  our  own  day; 
and  a  certain  extraordinary  blending  of  acute- 
ness  and  candor,  of  almost  childish  simplicity  in 
Batters  of  faith  and  feeling,  and  dexterity  or 
eirasion  in  eases  inyolWng  personal  safety  or 
interest,  which  might  appear  inconsistent  else- 
where, are  perfectly  true  Italian  characters. 
In  fact,  in  many  particulars,  Hogarth  and  Crabbe 
are  not  more  thoroughly  literal  interpreters  of 
nature  than  Manzoni. 

The  monotony  of  provincial  life  in  Italy,  the 
family  dictatorship,  which  virtually  force  super- 
fluouA  cluldren  to  enter  the  cloister,  and  the  more 
benign  aspects  of  Catholicism,  to  those  who  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
country,  are  reproduced  in  this  story  with  singu- 
lar truth.  It  was  doubtless  no  small  part  of  the 
author's  plan  to  touch  the  patriotic  sensibilities 
of  his  countrymen  by  the  nationidity  of  his  work ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  fear  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  of  the  slightest  extravagance ; 
and  the  somewhat  tiresome  historical  interludes 
scattered  through  the  romance.  The  sentiments 
unfolded  are  those  of  the  author  himself.  He  was 
thoroughly  sincere  both  in  his  patriotism  and  his 
piety;  and  diis  is  die  more  honorable  to  him  in- 
asmuch as  lus  origin  is  noble,  his  associations  of 
die  highest  kind,  and  his  education  superior;  but 
the  scholar  and  the  man  of  rank  were  not  suffer- 
ed to  overiay  the  Christian  and  the  philanthro- 
pist- While  other  authors  of  the  period  scarcely 
professed  any  faith  whatever,  and  followed  their 
own  vagrant  impulses,  Manzoni  looked  to  (rod 
in  meekness  and  around  upon  his  country  with 
love.  His  nature  was  esse ntially  contemplative ; 
he  believed  rather  in  the  victories  of  thought  than 
those  of  the  sword ;  and  relied  on  the  primitive  and 
indestructible  sentiments  of  humanity  far  more 
than  external  violence  for  the  advancement  of 
truth.  His  first  work,  Conte  di  Carmagnola, 
which  appeared  in  1820,  a  tragedy  embodying 
the  noblest  self-devotion  and  patriotism,  excited 
a  deep  intorest  throughout  the  continent.  Other 
dramas,  his  famous  Ode,  entitled  //  Cinqm  di 
Maggiot  on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  a  volume  of 
hymns, — then  a  rare  species  of  writing  in  Italy, 
increased  bis  literary  renown. 

But  his  popularity  b  derived  from  his  novel— 


I  Promessi  Sposi.  He  adopted  this  form  of 
literature  as  that  which  gave  him  the  surest  and 
most  extensive  access  to  the  minds  of  his  conn* 
try  men.  8  eott*s  u  nparalleled  success  in  the  same 
department  was  already  the  literary  phenome* 
non  of  the  day;  and  to  Manzoni  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  effectively  introducing  the  modem 
novel  into  Italy.  By  patient  elaboration  of  au-» 
thentic  facts,  by  careful  limning  from  original 
elements  of  character  within  his  observation* 
by  infusing  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  own 
heart  into  the  beings  he  portrayed,  and  by  a 
scholar-like  finish  of  style,  he  laboured  to  pro- 
duce an  unexceptionable,  graphic,  interesting^ 
and  standard  national  romance ;  and,  however 
humble  the  sphere  he  chose  to  illustrate,  he  ac« 
complished  his  purpose.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
almost  the  only  trace  of  his  ideal  tendencies,  in 
this  work,  is  discoverable  in  some  of  his  com* 
parisons,  which  by  their  fancifulness,  betray  the 
poet.  Otherwise  the  design  is  mainly  Flemisht 
both  in  subjects  and  exactitude.  The  atmos- 
phere, however,  of  the  whole  picture,  to  the  view 
of  one  whose  associations  are  enlisted,  is  aasofi, 
attractive  and  mellow  as  that  of  spring  in  Italy. 
The  gentle  and  tranquil  excitements  of  rural 
life  and  primitive  manners,  touch  the  heart  of  the 
sympathetic  reader.  The  resignation  el  Lucia* 
the  conversion  of  the  wicked  tncromtnalev  the 
sublime  patience  of  padre  Cristofero,  the  divert 
ing  cowardice  of  Don  Abbondio,  the  shrewish- 
ness of  Perpetua,  the  enlarged  benevoleDce  oi 
Federigo,  with  the  episodes  of  extreme  humaa 
misery  and  the  final  happy  fortunes  of  the  hum- 
ble lovers,  gradually  win  upon  our  calm  attea* 
tion,  and  become  at  last  endeared  to  our  remem- 
brance. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Pakis,  August,  1849. 

A  scientific  Belgian,  M.  Mebens,  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  chemist,  Dumas,  of  Paris,  has  lately 
made  a  discovery  which,  during  the  last  month, 
has  excited  the  lively  attention  not  merely  of 
oawms  and  statesmen  in  France,  but  of  all  inter- 
ested directly  or  indirectly  in  the  production  of 
that  very  important  article  of  commerce  and 
consumption,  sugar.  The  anticipated  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery,  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  report  from  M.  Laijuinais,  minister  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  to  the  President,  in 
which  he  advises  the  nomination  of  a  committee* 
composed  jointly  of  scientific  and  practical  men« 
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charged  to  fully  test  the  value  of  the  discovery, 
and  report  to  government  the  result  of  their  ex- 
periments.     If  the  result  prove  favorable,  the 
minister  recommends  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, by  contract  with  M.  Melsens,  purchase  his 
newly  discovered  process,  to  be  delivered  gratui- 
tously to  the  public.    The  minister's  report  says, 
**  The  mode  just  discovered  of  treating  the  beet 
root,  and  the  sugar-cane,  effects  the  extraction 
from  these  vegetables  of  the  whole  amount  of 
sugar  which  they  contain,  and  gives  an  article 
of  superior  quality,  dupensing  with  the  compli- 
cated and  costly  apparatus  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  root  sugar,  and  in  the  refining  pro- 
cesses.    If  this  discovery,  loudly  announced  by 
men  of  science,  whose  testimony  seems  of  a  na- 
ture to  cany  conviction,  should  realize  the  mar- 
vellous hopes  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  beet  root  will  be  increased  one-third, 
and  that  of  the  cane  one  half.    In  presence  of 
this  imminent  revolution,  all  industrial  operations 
connected  with  the  sugar  trade,  and  with  its  pro- 
duction are  arrested ;  and  the  natural  movement 
cannot  be  restored  until  public  opinion  shall  be 
enlightened  as  to  the  merit  of  the  new  processes.'* 
The  minister's  recommendation  was  promptly 
acted  upon,  and  the  committee  appointed.     Ex- 
periments are  being  made,  first  of  a  purely  scien- 
tific character,  in  the  laboratory  of  M.  Dumas; 
to  be  followed  by  more  practical  essays  upon  an 
extensive  scale  in  the  establishments  of  several 
large  sugar-manufacturers.     Perfectly  satisfac- 
tory experiments,  however,  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  this  discovery,  cannot  take  place  for 
some  months  yet.     The  beet  root  of  France  will 
not  be  ready  for  the  manufacture  till  late  next 
month ;  nor  the  sugar-cane  of  the  colonies  till 
December  next.     The  process  of  Melsens  is  of 
wonderful  simplicity  and  of  perfectly  easy  appli- 
cation.    The  rasps,  presses,  and  clarifying  boil- 
ers heretofore  used  are  retained  in  the  new  pro- 
cess.   It  is  to  the  juice  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
methods  that  the  discovery  is  applied.     By  the 
aid  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  marvellous 
substance  which  he  has  discovered  or  invented, 
M.  Melsens  effects  in  a  few  instants  the  clearing 
and  crystallization  of  the  saccharine  particles. 
One  hour  and  three  quarters  suffice  to  obtain  a 
loaf  of  the  purest  white  sugar.     It  is  expected 
to  produce  a  very  prompt  fall  in  the  price  of  su- 
gars all  the  world  over.    An  article  of  luxury 
here,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  with  us,  in 
the  United  States,  one  of  necessity  for  all  class- 
es.    Several  of  our  Southern  States  also  are 
largely  concerned  in  its  production.   I  shall  there- 
fore watch  with  much  interest  the  progress  of  the 
experiments  now  making  here  and  communicate 
the  result  to  the  Messenger. 
AUons !  from  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisi- 


ana, let  us  take  a  short  flight  with  Levenier  into 
the  boundless  regions  of  space. 

The  smallest  quantities,  the  slightest  varia- 
tions, from  the  moment  that  they  are  perceived 
to  be  constant  and  to  obey  an  invariable  rule, 
become  to  the  astronomer  objects  of  the  highest 
interest,  leaving  him  no  rest  day  or  night,  till  he 
discovers  the  secret.    In  most  astronomical  cal- 
culations the  results  are  only  almott  exsust.    It 
was  by  endeavoring  to  push  approximation  to 
its  last  degree— by  seeking  the  cause  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  at  slightly  different  intervals,  that  the 
natural  philosopher  has  ascertained  and  measor- 
ed  the  speed  of  light.     It  was  by  the  analytical 
discussion  of  the  slight  irregularities  observed  in 
the  movements  of  Uranus,  that  Leverrier  himself 
accomplished  the  sublimest  achievement  of  sci- 
ence, the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune*   From 
Mercury,  which,  close  to  the  sun,  rushes  whirling 
through  the  ardent  sea  of  solar  light  to  distant 
Neptune,  slowly  pursuing  its  course  in  its  cold 
and  dismal  solitudes,  all  the  planets  deviate  more 
or  less  from  the  path  assigned  to  them  In  their 
respective  tables.     Concurrent  observations,  an- 
connected,  originating  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe,  establish  these  deviations,  which  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  put  down  to  the  account 
of  errors  of  calculation.     If  the  earth  moved 
alone  round  the  sun,  its  course,  exactly  ellipti- 
cal, would  long  since  have  been  exactly  traced, 
defined  in  all  its  elements,  and  the  tables  descri- 
bing it  would  not  need  revbion.    But  within  and 
without  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  are  found  revol- 
ving numerous  other  planets,  which  of  various 
sizes  and  at  immense  and  varying  distances, 
mutually  attract  each  other  and  disturb  their 
movements :  so  that  the  appreciation  of  the  dis- 
turbing forces  involves  the  most  difficult,  tedious 
and  complicated  calculations  on  the  part  of  the 
philosophers  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  Heavens.     Levenier, 
though  to  his  scientific  labors  he  has  recently 
added  those  of  the  legislator,  being  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  National  Assembly,  has,  with 
the  ardor  of  youth  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
9avantj  undertaken  a  twelve  years'  labor  which 
will  confinn  his  title,  now  hardly  to  be  disputed, 
as  the  first  astronomer  of  the  age.    He  is  enga- 
ged in  a  series  of  dry,  wearisome,  intricate  cal- 
culations, for  the  composition  of  tallies  destined 
to  aid  astronomers  in  the  appreciation  of  these 
disturbing  forces.    I  cannot  doubt  but  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  late  address  upon  this  subject, 
of  Leverrier  himself,  before  the  &\e  Academies 
united,  will  be  of  interest  to  most  of  the  readers 
of  the  Messenger.    Making  allusion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  astronomical  science,  he  says : 

**  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  light  is  prop- 
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agfttad  throagh  space  hj  the  Tibrations  of  a  fluid 
called  ether.  The  reality  of  the  material  exis- 
tence of  this  fluid  is,  neTCrtheless,  far  fronf  being 
demoDstrated.  Perhaps  it  may  be  demonstrated 
one  of  these  days  by  observation  of  the  stars. 
If  ether  actually  opposes  aresistetace  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets  and  comets,  its  presence 
will  be  detected  by  the  acceleration  of  their  av- 
erage velocity,  by  a  continual  diminution  of  their 
average  distance  from  the  sun — a  diminution  of 
which,  let  me  say  in  passing,  the  result  should  be 
the  overthrow  of  our  planetary  system.  Comets 
will  be  the  first  to  perish,  because  of  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  the  matter  composing  them.  Already 
it  ilB  thought  signs  are  perceived  of  the  action  of 
ethei  upon  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  comet 
Encke.  Unfortunately  the  certitude  of  this  con- 
clusion is  impaired  by  another  phenomenon  in 
relation  to  which  we  have  hardly  commenced  to 
collect  certain  data.  Comets  do  not  seem  to 
have  reached  a  permanent  state.  Not  only  is 
the  matter  composing  them,  subject  to  complete 
derangement  and  revolution ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  gradually  lost  in  space.  We 
have  seen  lately  the  body  of  a  comet  dividing 
itself  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  pursued  sub- 
sequently different  paths.  Among  the  planets, 
Mercury  pursues,  in  the  variations  of  its  average 
movement,  an  inverse  march,  and  is  moving  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  sun.  This  is  precisely 
the  contrary  of  what  we  should  expect  from  the 
resistance  of  ether.  Perhaps  there  will  be  found 
in  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  heavenly  phe- 
nomena an  explanation  of  this  fact.  About  the 
middle  of  March,  after  sun-set,  and  near  the 
point  from  which  the  sun  has  just  disappeared, 
there  may  be  perceived  in  the  heavens  a  sort  of 
luminous  pyramid.  Of  considerable  breadth  at 
its  base  upon  the  horizon,  it  diminishes  both  in 
size  and  brilliancy  as  it  ascends  till  its  point  is 
finally  lost  in  the  sky.  This  is  the  Zodiacal  light, 
a  subtile  atmosphere  which  seems  to  surround  the 
sun,  which  Cassini  studied  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  and  of  which  the  extent  embraces  the  orbits 
of  Mercury,  Venus  and  Earth.  Now  an  atmos- 
phere like  this,  whether  it  touches  the  sun  with 
its  base,  or  whether  it  is  completely  detached 
from  the  sun,  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
move  with  greater  velocity  than  Mercury,  and 
pushing  it  forward,  produce  an  effect  the  oppo- 
site of  that  which  should  follow  from  the  resis- 
tance of  ether,  that  is  to  say,  an  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  to  the  planet."* 

*  Sir  John  Hersehell  remarks  touching  the  ZodiacalUght: 
**  It  may  be  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  the  denser 
part  of  that  meflium  which,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
resists  the  motion  of  comets :  loaded,  perhaps,  with  the 
actual  materials  of  the  tails  of  millions  of  those  bodies  of 
which  ihey  have  l>een  stripped  in  their  successive  perebe- 
lion  nassaj;es,  and  which  maj  be  sluwljr  subsiding  into  the 
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**We  are  discovering  everyday  new  asteroids 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  To  the  group  com- 
posed of  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  have  been 
recently  added  Astree,  Hebe,  Iris,  Flora,  Metis ; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  number  of 
these  small  planets  will  be  yet  increased :  and  if 
instead  of  confining  the  search  to  those  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  magnitudes,  it  was  extended 
to  bodies  of  still  less  brilliancy,  without  doubt  a 
multitude  of  others  would  be  discovered  forming 
a  girdle  about  the  sun.  The  greater  portion  of 
these  small  bodies  will,  however,  be  missed  by 
the  telescope :  and  direct  observation  compelled 
to  seize  separately  each  one  of  them,  will,  with 
difficulty,  effect  their  general  classification.  But 
while  the  collection  of  their  light  in  one  single 
focus  will  be  impossible,  their  united  attraction 
exercised  upon  a  single  star,  may  produce  a  sen- 
sible effect  and  aid  us  in  our  inquiries  into  the 
quantity  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  contain- 
ed in  ihb  planetary  zone. 

**The  flood  of  shooting  stars  which  exists  in  the 
heavens,  may  also  have  some  influence  upon  the 
motion  of  the  earth  which  traverses  them  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year. 

"  Comets  generally  come  to  us  from  the  most 
remote  depths  of  space,  and  return  to  those 
depths.  If  some  have  established  themselves  in 
our  regions,  it  is  because  they  have  been  thrown 
out  of  their  paths,  by  too  near  approach  to  the 
planets.  It  is  thus  that  the  comets  of  Faye  and 
of  Vice  have  been  thrown,  by  the  powerful  ac- 
tion of  Jupiter,  into  the  limited  orbits  which  they 
now  pursue.  But  the  cause  which  has  given 
them  to  us  may  one  day  take  them  away.  This 
is  perhaps  what  has  already  occurred  in  relation 
to  the  comet  of  Lexell  which,  according  to  the 
orbit  in  which  it  was  moving  in  1770,  should 
have  returned  every  ^ve  and  a  half  years.  In 
1779,  it  passed  quite  close  to  Jupiter  and  since 
then  it  has  not  been  seen.  Now  comets  cannot 
be  thus  troubled  in  their  own  movements  with- 
out reacting  upon  the  planets.  Hitherto  the  neg- 
lect of  taking  account  of  their  influence  has 
been  excused  only  by  supposing  them  to  be  bodies 
of  exceedingly  small  dimension.  Grant,  for  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  comets  are  composed 
of  extremely  small  masses — still  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  in  the  course  of  ages  the  aggregate 
of  their  influence  upon  the  revolution  of  the 
planets  becomes  perceptible :  and,  seeing  as  we 
do,  that  all  the  theories  present  deflections  yet 
unaccounted  for,  it  b  imprudent  to  maintain  that 
no  account  need  be  taken  of  the  influence  of 
comets.  Let  us  stop  in  this  enumeration.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  action  of  the  stellar  masses  upon 
our  system — not  to  speak  of  the  planets  beyond 
Neptune,  and  for  which  assuredly  there  is  room 
in  space^-we  see  how  numerous  and  important 
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•re  the  pointo  of  physical  Mtroaomy  upon  which 
light  may  be  thrown  by  a  careful  compariaon  of 
theory  with  obseirattoa.  But  let  one  not  de- 
ceive hinuelft  thia  compariaon  ia  an  undertaking 
of  immenae  labour/* 

This  labour,  which  it  ia  preeumed  will  require 
for  its  completion  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  yeara, 
baa  been  commenced  by  Leverrier.  He  is  to  re- 
port from  time  to  time  to  the  Academy  of  Sd- 
enceai  presenting  in  a  form  fit  for  preservation 
nnd  uae,  the  resulta  to  which  he  shall  arrive,  so 
that  if  he  should  be  arrested  in  hia  career  of 
glory  and  usefidneaa  before  its  completion,  a 
more  fortunate  successor  may  carry  it  on.  He 
hopes  so  to  perfect  the  theory,  that  it  shall  be  in 
complete  harmony  with  observation,  or  to  widen 
the  breach  between  them,  and  prove  reconcilia- 
tion to  be  impossible.  In  either  case  it  will  be  a 
triumph  of  science. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last,  **  The  French  Aca- 
demy** has  held  its  annual  public  session.  VU- 
kmauit  perpetual  Secretary,  opened  the  setting  by 
an  admirable  address,  which  would  perhaps  be 
well  placed,  and  would  certainly  be  not  without 
interest  in  the  columns  of  the  Messenger.  But 
it  is  rather  long  for  translation.  He  twice  alludes 
by  name  to  our  Franklin,  paying  him  high  and 
well  deserved  compliments.  The  Fint  Frixe, 
established  by  Baron  Gobert,  to  be  annually 
awarded  by  the  Academy  for  the  most  eloquent 
work  on  French  History,  is  again  given  to  Au- 
gustin  Thierry's  *'  Consideratum$  on  French  His- 
tory.^* M.  Villemain  made  particular  allusion  to 
Lamaruoe's  historical  labours,  but  with  the  ex- 
press declaration  that  **  no  comparison  has  been 
possible.'*  Nor  has  any  competitor  this  year 
been  able  to  take  the  Second  Prize  awarded  to  the 
^  work  of  the  greatest  moral  utility'*  from  the 
Beign  of  Louxm  XIIL,  by  Bazin. 

A  young  writer,  Am6d6e  Pommier,  haa  been 
distinguished  by  carrying  off,  under  the  award  of 
the  Academy,  two  prizes — one  for  his  "  Eulogy 
of  Amyot*' — the  other  for  his  "  poem  on  the  death 
of  the  archbishop  of  Paris."  Among  the  prizes 
offered  for  the  coming  year,  is  one  for  the  best 
Euiogy  on  Madame  de  Stack  and  one  (a  medal 
of  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars)  for  the  best 
tnmMlaHon  of  Pindar. 

The  literary  and  social  circles  of  Paris,  have 
been  watching  with  much  interest  during  the  last 
month  the  progress  of  a  law-suit  pending  between 
the  journal  La  Presse  and  the  heirs  of  Madame 
JHecctmier.  Madame  R^camier,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, fascinating  and  amiable  woman  of  her  day, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael,  of 
Mdme.  de  Genlis,  of  Chateaubriand,  of  Benja- 
min Constant — whose  saloon  was  frequented  by 
all  the  distinguished  statesmen,  literary  men  and 


who  won  the  eateeaft,  the  admiration,  the  nd«Hm- 
tion  of  more  illnstriotts  men  than  any  wonasB 
who  ever  lived — ^who  waa  beloved  even  by  the 
ladies  around  her  whom  ahe  eoastaatly  eclipsed — 
whose  amiability  silenced  malevolence— whose 
modesty  disarmed  envy,  whose  virtue  coiifowMl- 
ed  slander;  who  never  lost  a  friend  save  by  death. 
This  remarkable  lady  died  in  Paris  laat  Maj« 
among  the  earlier  victims  of  Cholera,  in  the  73rd 
year  of  her  age.    Her  name  will  not  be  fomid 
on  the  page  of  history.    Nearly  all  the  hearta  oa 
which  she  impressed  her  image,  are  now  duet: 
yet  wUl  Madame  R^amier  he  immortal  with 
the  immortality  which  is  conferred  by  the  pencil 
of  Gerard,  the  chisel  of  Canova,  the  pena  of 
Chateaubriand  and  de  Stael,  who  knew,  admi- 
red, and  loved  her.    Among  the  warmeat  ffieada 
and  most  devoted  admirers  of  Mdme.  R^camier, 
was  Bef^amin  ConBtant.     At  first  he  was  her 
lover,  and  strove  fpr  a  long  time,  alwaya  how- 
ever in  vain,  to  obtain  from  her  a  reciprocity  of 
affection.  Finally  despairing  of  snccesa,  he  achcNil- 
ed  his  love  to  friendship.     In  this  he  waa  mora 
fortunate.    Mdme.  R.  accorded  to  him  a  friend- 
ship aa  sincere,  warm  and  devoted  aa  hia  own. 
It  lasted  to  the  end  of  life.    They  were  conataat 
correspondents:  and  at  hia  death,  which  took 
place  in  1831,  Mdme.  R.  found  herself  in  poe- 
session  of  a  numerous  collection  of  intimate  pri- 
vate letters,  written  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men,  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular 
political  writers  of  his  day.    Biographers  were 
of  course  quickly  busy  with  hia  name.    They 
appreciated  with  more  or  less  justice,  according 
to  the  political  bias  under  which  they  severally 
wrote  his  public  character  and  ability :  but  they 
all  concurred  in  ascribing  to  him  want  of  heart 
and  sentiment,  a  cold  intellectual  impaasibility  of 
mind  and  feamre,  which  cauaed  him  to  live  in  a 
different  sphere  apart  from,  perhaps  above  that 
in  which  lived  and  moved  the  reat  of  hia  fellow 
meu.    Madame  Recamier  knew  better  than  that. 
She  had  in  her  possession  hundreds  of  proofii 
that  Constant  had  a  heart,  and  a  warm  one.    It 
is  pretended  that  indignant  at  the  injuatice  done 
by  biographers  to  the  memory  of  her  friend,  she 
very  soon  after  his  death  determined  that  after 
her  owu,  his  letters  to  her  should  he  pMisked. 
'« What !"  methinks  I  hear  you  exclaim,  **  thia 
lovely,  admirable,  amiable,  perfect  woman  con- 
sents thus  to  violate  the  delicacy  of  her  sex !  to 
betray  the  secret  that  womanhood  holds  sacred 
all  the  worid  over !  to  lift  the  veil  of  privacy  with 
which  honor  covers  them,  and  deliver  letters  of 
thia  peculiarly  private  character  to  the  peeriog 
curiosity  and  ribald  jest  of  the  world,  to  the  de- 
rision of  critics,  to  the  malevolence  of  enemies!" 
MaiSt  Man  Dieu  /  if  this  outrage  is  not  pM|>e- 


mvans  from  the  early  days  of  the  first  republic— I  trated,  wont  tlie  world  continue  to  suapect  that 
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B«njuiuii  Constant  eeuld  not  love  ?  And  what 
/Mcrifice  ought  not  •nrviving  friendship  to  make 
in  order  to  rescue  him  from  the  calumny !  Mad- 
ame R^camier,  therefore,  heroically  consents  to 
prove,  not  only  that  Constant  did  have  a  heart, 
but  that  that  heart  was  most  devotedly  all  her 
own.  Now  pass  we  on  qnickly,  friend  Thomp- 
son !  Be  as  gentle  as  yon  can  in  judging  the 
motives  of  Mdme.  R^camier.  For  myself^  I  feel 
that  if  I  tarry  longer  here,  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
say  something  severe  upon  Mdme.  R.  in  partic- 
ular and  perhaps  upon  the  sex  in  general; 
whereas  Mdme.  R.,  as  has  been  proved  above, 
and  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  a  most  amiable 
and  excellent  person.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this 
religious  intention  of  honoring  the  memory  of 
her  dead  friend  and  vindicating  his  heart,  she 
caused  two  copies  to  be  made  of  Constants  let- 
ters. Determined  to  put  the  proof  that  Constant 
loved  her — I  mean  that  he  was  a  man  of  feel- 
ing— beyand  the  possibility  of  loss,  she  placed 
the  originals  in  a  safe  to  be  delivered  to  her 
niece  and  heir  upon  her  death  :  one  of  the  copies 
she  kept  in  constant  circulation  among  her  inti- 
mate friends,  (her  very  intimate  friends  only,) 
but  with  special  injunctions  not  to  breathe  their 
contenta  to  a  living  soul :  the  other  she  commit- 
ted to  a  female  literary  friend,  with  instructions 
relative  to  its  publication  after  her  death  in  the 
fiuUkUm  of  the  Pruae  or  the  Debats,  Mdme. 
R^amier  died,  as  I  have  said,  in  May  last.  The 
public  vindication  of  her  friend  Constant's  heart 
soon  followed.  On  the  30th  June  appeared  first 
on  the  first  column  of  the  first  page  of  the  Prttae, 
the  following  advertisement :  **  Unpublished  Let- 
ters of  Benjamin  Constant  to  Madame  R^camier. 
These  Letters,  which  the  Prtut  has  just  acquired 
the  right  of  publishing  in  its  feuiUeton,  are  sev- 
enty-three in  number.  They  have  been  written 
at  four  different  epochs— from  1814  to  1815 — dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days—after  the  Hundred  Days — 
and  from  1816  to  1830.  These  Letters  have  been 
communicated  to  us  by  Madame  Louise  Colet,  to 
whom  they  were  given  by  Madame  R^camier, 
and  who  accompanies  them  with  a  preface  and 
conclusion  written  by  herself.*'  Madame  Lenor- 
mand,  the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mad- 
ame R^camier,  immediately  protested  against  the 
pnblication.  A  counter  advertisement  appeared 
notifying  the  public  that  Madame  R.  could  not 
have  authorised  the  selling  of  these  Letters,  and 
that  the  Prts$e  had  inconsiderately  promised  a 
publication  which  would  not  take  place. 

Ninu  verrwu  cekt  I  said  the  Presse  and  incon- 
tinently die  pnblication,  which  from  the  first  it 
had  been  intended  to  adjourn  for  a  month  or  two, 
commences  in  the  feuiiUUm  of  the  3rd  July.  On 
the  4th,  a  second  number  appears.  At  this  point 
(the  introduction  and  some  half  dozen  letters 


having  now  appeared)  the  publication  is.arrested 
by  legal  proceedings,  commenced  on  the  part  of 
the  heirs.  The  commencement  of  the  suit  is 
marked  by  some  very  pretty  specimens  of  epis- 
tolary spite  passing  between  the  lady  combat- 
tants ;  but  these  would  not  amuse  your  readers 
so  much  as  they  do  the  Parisian  public.  The 
brother  of  Benjamin  Constant  joins  his  protest, 
with  that  of  Madame  Lenormand,  against  the 
publication.  The  trial  commenced  before  the 
tribunal  de  prtmUrt  vutance  on  the  25th  ult.  The 
argument  of  M.  Chaix-d^Est-Ange  counsel  for 
the  heirs,  was  a  masterly  effort,  able,  ingeniousi 
and  terribly  severe.  According  to  him  the  pub- 
lication of  these  letters  was,  on  the  part  of  Mad- 
ame Colet,  a  flagrant  violation  of  delicacy,  honor, 
and  common  honesty.  Madame  R^camier  could 
never  have  authorised  it — her  well  known  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  and  nicety  of  honor,  her  modesty 
that  ever  shrunk  from  tbe  public  gaze,  even  upon 
the  most  legitimate  occasions,  her  whole  life,  in 
fine,  compelled  us  indignantly  to  reject  the  idea 
that  she  could  be  privy  to  their  unheard  of  out- 
rage. Madame  Colet  had  occupied  in  relation 
to  Madame  R^camier  a  very  equivocal  position. 
She  had,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  obtruded  her- 
self upon  Madame  R.,  who  admitted  her,  it  is 
true,  into  her  aalon  in  the  character  of  reader^ 
but  never  honored  her  with  an  intimate  and 
confidential  friendship.  Madame  R.  had  upon 
one  occasion,  and  after  much  hesitation,  permit- 
ted Madame  Colet  to  have  possession,  during  a 
few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  perusal  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Benjamin  Constant — ^Madame  C.  had 
taken  advantage  of  this  permission  to  procure  a 
surreptitious  copy — it  was  this  copy,  thus  fraudu- 
lently obtained  and  concealed  during  the  life  of 
Madame  R.,  that  had  been  sold  to  the  Pre$9t  and 
was  now  in  process  of  publication — in  fine,  these 
Letters  had  been  '*stoien,"  and  the  pretended 
written  donation,  bearing  the  signature  of  Mad- 
ame R.,  and  exhibited  by  defendants  in  proof  of 
their  right  to  publish  and  of  the  wishes  of  Mad- 
ame R.  herself,  had  been  ^^forgtd^*  for  the  oe* 
casion.  The  advocate  concluded  and  the  easa 
was  adjourned  over  to  that  day  week,  when  the 
reply  of  the  counsel  of  the  Presse  was  to  be  beard* 
In  the  mean  time  the  argument  of  M.  Chaiz- 
d'Est-Ange  was  published  in  full  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal journals,  except  the  Preste.  It  produced  a 
powerful  effect  Decidedly  this  was  a  bad  cas« 
for  Madame  Colet — as  for  Girardin  of  the  Presse, 
whatever  might  be  the  real  truth  of  the  ease, 
every  body  believed  him  capable  of  complicity 
in  an  affair  of  this  sort.  Presumptions  are  al- 
ways against  him.  Allans  I  said  I  to  myself — 
** Patience  for  a  week!  Audi  alieram partetm.^ 
On  the  1st  instant,  M.  Langlais  counsel  for  tho 
Presse  and  Madame  C,  pronounced  his  defence : 
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and  tnith  to  say,  at  the  close  of  his  argument, 
the  tables  were  completely  turned.  It  was  clear- 
ly shown  that  Madame  R6camier  intended  and 
desired  the  publication  of  these  Letters,  that  she 
had  delivered  a  copy  of  them  to  Madame  C.  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose,  Madame  C.  being  an 
authoress  and  poet  of  considerable  distinction  in 
France.  The  amanuensis  who,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Madame  R.  herself,  drew  off  the  copy 
of  the  Constant  Letters,  intended  for  and  actu- 
ally possessed  by  Madame  C  testified  to  these 
facts.  The  other  amanuensis  who,  under  the 
dictation  of  Madame  R.  wrote  the  donation,  tes- 
tified to  that  fact.  It  was  shown  that  Madame 
Lenormand  was  aware  of  her  aunt's  intentions 
touching  these  Letters,  and  strove  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade her  from  the  publication  of  them.  It  was 
shown  that  throughout  the  whole  affair  Madame 
Colet  had  acted  with  remarkable  delicacy  and 
good  faith  in  respect  to  Madame  R. :  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  her  relations  with  the  illustrious 
deceased  were  of  a  much  more  intimate  and 
honorable  character^  both  in  their  incipiency  and 
in  their  progress,  than  the  opposite  party  had 
given  to  understand.  M.  Craiz-d*Est-Ange  re- 
plied. M.  Sall6,  counsel  for  the  Republic,  con- 
cluded. He  admitted  that  the  will  of  Madame 
R^camier  was  not  uncertain — that  she  had  given 
the  manuscript  to  Madame  Colet,  and  desired 
its  publication.  The  Court  remitted  to  a  future 
day  the  rendition  of  its  judgment.  In  the  mean 
time  it  would  examine  the  Letters  to  see  if  the 
manuscript  of  the  Presot  included  any  actually 
unfit  for  publication.  The  publication  will,  doubt- 
less, soon  be  resumed. 

French  literature  during  the  last  year  has  pre- 
sented a  curious,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  far  frona 
honorable  spectacle.  First  are  published  the 
'*  Memoires"  of  Chateaubriand,  the  intimate  his- 
tory of  himself,  written  by  himself,  to  be  sold, 
and  actually  sold  at  so  much  per  line,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, to  be  published  in  the  feuUleton  of  a  daily 
paper  immediately  after  his  death.  There  is 
something  unworthy,  melancholy,  shocking  in  this 
spectacle  of  a  distinguished  public  man  thus  care- 
fully dissecting  himself  and  pocketing  the  price  of  a 
public  exposition  to  take  place  the  moment  breath 
has  left  the  body.  The  worid  had  to  do  with  the 
public  man — ^it  had  a  right  to  know  the  public 
man — and  the  public  man  had  a  right  to  protect 
his  reputation  by  the  exposition  of  all  facts  of  a 
nature  to  elucidate  his  public  acts  and  their  mo- 
tives. But  every  public  man  has  a  double  being. 
There  is  his  private  life,  which  is  as  sacred  and 
inviolable,  as  is  that  of  his  humblest  undistin- 
guished neighbor.  This  private  life  is  of  inter- 
est to  the  public,  is  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  its 
history  possesses  a  marketable  money  valuta  sim- 
ply because  it  belongs  to  a  distinguished  public 


man.    What  an  outcry  would  he  raise  against 
the  false  friend  who  would  attempt  to  realixe  for 
his  own  benefit  this  marketable  money  valnei 
And  how  certainly  would  the  barbarous  reveadar 
of  secrets,  to  which  the  world  had  no  right — and 
of  which  nature  itself,  by  a  strong  and  universal 
instinct,  fori>ids  the  disclosure — be  crushed  by 
indignant  public  opinion!    What,  then,  are  we 
to  think  of  the  public  man  who  deliberately  puts 
into  market  this  article  of  fictitious  value,  hb 
private  life,  and  sells  it  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
so  many  francs  ?    It  might  be  less  profitable,  bat 
would  it  be  less  disreputable,  if,  being  in  want  of 
money,  and  knowing  that  having  belonged  to 
himself  they  would  bring  many  times  their  in- 
trinsic value,  Chateaubriand  had  put  up  at  aae- 
tion  articles  of  old-fashioned  furniture  that  he 
had  used,  old  books  that  he  had  thumbed,  or  if 
sorely  pressed  for  a  little  of  the  needful,  half- 
worn  articles  of  clothing?      In  my  opinion  it 
would  not    But  this  is  not  all.     Chateaubriand 
in  his  ^  Memoires  d'autre  TW&e,"  has  revealed 
secrets,  of  which,  to  be  sure,  he  was  the  lawful 
possessor,  but  of  which  he  was  not  even  half 
owner.    For  instance — ^if  vanity  exacted  that  he 
should  amuse  the  unfeeling  world  with  the  very 
interesting  and  sad  story  of  Charlotte  Ives,  re- 
counted in  the  third  volume,  did  not  delicacy  and 
honor  peremptorily  require  that  he  should  con- 
ceal names?   The  telling  of  that  little  love  story, 
which  has  doubtless  wounded  the  feelings  and 
shocked  the  delicacy  of  many  now  living  in  Eng- 
land, probably  put  into  the  pockets  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  some  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
francs. 

**Parbieu  !**  exclaims  a  Frenchman'at  my  el- 
bow. **  He  wanted  money !  He  had  to  have 
money !  What  else  could  he  do  but  write  for 
it  ?" 

fVaher  Scott  wanted  money  too !  and  he  had 
to  have  money! — and  he  wrote  for  it — ^he  killed 
himself  writing  for  it!  But  you  can*t  lay  faults 
like  this  to  his  charge.  Honor  to  Walter  Scott! 
and  honor  to  the  British  public,  which  would  have 
despised  him  had  he  acted  like  Chateaubriand 
and  Lamartine ! 

Yes,  there  is  Lamartine— the  great  Lamar- 
tine— ^whetting  the  public  appetite  for  his  new 
poems,  Raphael  and  Les  Confidences,  by  the 
shameful  announcement,  thrust  into  every  one*s 
face,  from  every  advertising  sheet  in  France,  pro- 
claiming urbi  aeorbi  that  these  works  contain  the 
veracious  private  story — the  heart  history— -of 
the  illustrious  poet,  historian,  and  orator— of  the 
great  unappreciated,  uncomprehended  statesmaa 
who  had  given  the  Republic  to  France.  In  these 
last  new  works  he  was  now  giving  himseir— his 
most  intimate  self!  What  could  he  more?  I 
notice  with  much  pleasure  the  flagellation  whick 
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the  author  of  Raphael  and  Les  Confideneta  re- 
ceives at  your  hands  in  the  Jane  number  of  the 
Messenger.  It  is  well  deserved  and  well  served. 
In  the  number  for  May,  1848,  at  the  close  of  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  Lamartine,  I  remark- 
ed upon,  and  gave  an  anecdote  in  illustration  of 
his  morbid  self-estimation.  His  daily  history 
since  that  date,  shows  that  the  disease  is  grow- 
ing upon  him.  His  speeches,  his  writings,  his 
electioneering  letters,  his  famous  Conseiller  du 
Peuple^  all  prove  the  enormous  developement 
which  the  idea,  ego^  has  taken  with  him :  It  amu- 
singly exhibits  itself  in  his  every  act. 

There  is  but  one  God — Lamartine :  and  Lamar- 
fine  is  his  prophet! 

There  is  at  least  one  Frenchman — ^perhaps 
there  is  only  one — who  adopts  the  above  for  his 
creed.  Lamartine  succeeded,  after  great  effort, 
in  being  returned  to  the  National  Assembly  at 
the  partial  elections  of  last  month.  He  has  not 
yet  taken  his  seat,  pleading  indisposition.  But 
vanity  was  a  little  solaced  by  a  double  election: 
and  ego- worship  is  now  taking  another  direction. 
Miffed  that  his  old  constituents  refused  to  re-elect 
him  in  May,  Lamartine  has  now  gone  to  Macon, 
to  sell  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  quit  his  native 
department,  shaking  the  dust  from  off  his  feet. 
The  poet  means  to  be  most  cruel  in  his  punish- 
ment. Fortunately,  hb  own  estimation  is  not 
the  true  measure  of  its  severity.  When  Lamar- 
tine's  Confidences  are  exhausted — if  he  should 
still  want  money — you  may  expect  to  hear  that 
he  is  offering  his  autographs  for  sale ;  and  ad- 
vertising locks  of  his  hair  to  be  sold  at  public 
outcry.  There  is*  I  understand,  an  American 
brother  poet  who  already  rejoices  in  a  lock  of 
hair,  the  generous  gift  of  the  illustrious  author  of 
Maphael. 

But  Madame  R^camier,  say  you,  did  not  sell 
Constant's  Letters.  True,  it  was  not  for  money 
that  she  has  violated  the  delicacy  of  her  sex — 
that  she  has  revealed  secrets  which  were  only 
half  hers  and  which  honor  required  her  sacredly 
to  keep  and  to  allow  to  perish  with  herself.  It 
was  not  for  money ;  but  for  the  gratification  of 
vanity  that  she  committed  this  fault.  What  if 
the  world  did  suspect  that  the  intellectual  and 
able  Benjamin  Constant  was  of  a  cold  nature 
and  never  loved  ?  That  suspicion  did  not  affect 
his  reputation — ^he  was  not  esteemed  the  less. 
But  Madame  R.  wished  to  connect  her  name  in- 
dissolubly  with  that  of  a  man  who  she  knew 
would  live  in  history.  She  wished  the  world  to 
know  that  he  whom  every  body  thought  could 
not  love,  was  as  mere  a  man  in  presence  of  her 
charms  as  hundreds  of  others — that  he  did  love 
Madame  R6camier!  If  this  excuse  is  deemed  a 
justification,  she  is  welcome  to  it:  but  I  believe 
there  are  hundreds  of  ladies  in  the  United  States, 


who  on  reading  this  little  notice  will  promptly 
agree  with  me  that  her  defence  is  yet  to  be  com- 
menced. 

Several  interesting  letters  from  distinguished 
characters  were  read  during  the  trial.  The  fol- 
lowing short  one  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  Madame  R4camier  will  amuse  you,  as  it  did 
the  court,  and  has  all  Paris. 

*'Paris,  the  13th  January. — I  declare,  Madame, 
I  am  not  very  sorry  that  business  prevents  my 
calling  on  you  after  dinner :  for  I  never  see  you 
without  leaving  more  impressed  with  your  charms, 
and  less  disposed  than  before  to  attend  to  poli- 
tics. But  if  you  will  be  at  home  to-morrow  I 
will,  in  spite  of  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by 
these  dangerous  visits,  call  at  your  house  on  my 
return  from  the  abbe  Sicard*s. 

Wellington." 

The  old  veteran  himself  will  smile  when  he  sees 
this  gallant  billet-doux  so  unexpectedly  brought 
to  light. 

W.  W.  M. 

P.  S. — 9th  August.  Upon  the  point  of  mail- 
ing my  letter,  I  remark  in  to-day's  papers  that 
the  court  has  pronounced  its  decbion  with  res- 
pect to  the  Constant  Letters.  The  publication 
is  forbidden.  The  court  recognizes  the  good 
faith  of  all  the  parties.  Madame  Colet  came 
lawfully,  by  virtue  of  the  donation  presented  in 
court,  in  possession  of  the  Letters.  She  and  M. 
de  Girardin  in  good  faith  contracted  for  their  pub- 
lication— but  they  mistake  the  intentions  of  Ma- 
dame R6camier.  She  never  contemplated. — in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  she  was  formally  oppo- 
sed to  a  publication  like  that  intended  by  defen- 
dants. Madame  C .  was  authorized  to  make  such 
use  of  the  Letters  as  would  be  honorable  to  the 
memory  of  Benjamin  Constant;  and  no  other 
-use:  but  publication  in  the  manner  proposed  was 
a  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  private  life, 
injurious  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  and 
wounding  to  the  feelings  of  surviving  friends. 
There  is  as  yet  no  ground  to  award  damages  to 
the  complainants;  but  the  continued  publication 
is  forbidden  and  the  defendants  are  to  pay  the 
costs  of  suit. 

In  justification  of  the  critical  remarks  in  which 
I  have  indulged  above,  I  must,  in  face  of  this  un- 
expected decision,  translate  the  short  act  of  do- 
nation by  which  Madame  R.  confided  these  Let- 
ters to  Madame  Colet. 

"I  have  given  to  Madame  Louise  Colet  the 
copy  of  the  Letters  of  Benjamin  Constant:  trust- 
ing to  her  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  she  shall 
deem  most  honorable  to  his  memory :  upon  the 
condition,  however,  that  these  Letters  shall  not 
be  communicated  or  published  till  after  my  death. 
This  proof  of  confidence  being  entirely  personal. 


eoo 


Marginalia, 
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if,  contrary  to  all  fNrobabilitj,  I  should  tamve 
Madame  Colet,  the  copy  of  the  Letters  of  Ben- 
jamin Constant  is  to  be  restored  to  me,  and  will 
•gain  become  my  property."  **The  writing  ap- 
proved  17th  July,  1840. 

(Signed,)  J.  RBCAMiBa." 

I  have  attentively  read  the  long  published  re- 
ports of  this  trial,  and  have  not  now,  after  read- 
ing the  decision  of  the  court,  any  thing  to  re- 
tract Such  letters  should  not  be  made  public  : 
but  I  believe  that  Madame  R.  intended  their  pub- 
lication, and  that  Girardin  has  the  right  to  pub- 
lish them,  if  he  chooses  to  exercise  iu  He  is  not 
a  man  to  let  the  affair  drop  where  it  is. 

W.  W.  M. 


MARGINALIA. 

BT   EDOAB  ▲.   FOB. 

Among  our  men  of  genius  whom,  because 
they  art  men  of  genius,  we  neglect,  let  me  not 
fail  to  mention  PFittiam  WaUact^  of  Kentucky. 
Had  Mr.  W.  been  bom  under  the  wings  of  that 
ineffable  buzzard,  "The  North  American  Re- 
view," his  nnusual  merits  would  long  ago  have 
been  blazoned  to  the  world — as  the  far  inferior 
merits  of  Sprague,  Dana,  and  others  of  like  cal- 
ibre, have  already  been  blazoned.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  has  written  a  poem  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  **The  Chaunt  of  a  Soul," 
published  in  "  The  Union  Magazine"  for  Novem- 
ber, 1848.  It  is  a  noble  composition  through- 
out— imaginative,  eloquent,  full  of  dignity,  and 
well  sustained.  It  abounds  in  detached  images 
of  high  merit— for  example : 

Yoar  early  splendor's  goae 
Like  ttan  into  a  cload  withdrawn — 
Like  music  laid  asleep 
In  dried  up  fountains. 


Enough,  I  am^  and  shall  not  choose  to  die. 
No  matter  what  our  future  Fate  may  be, 
To  live,  is  in  itself  a  majesty. 


And  Truth,  arising  from  yon  deep. 

Is  plain  (u  a  whiie  atatiu  on  a  ttdl,  dark  attep. 


Then 


The  Earth  and  Hearen  wers  fair. 

While  only  less  than  Gods  seemed  all  my  fellow  men. 

Oh,  the  delight — the  gladneas— 

The  «tfiuc,  yH  lovt,  of  ntadnooa — 

The  glorious  choral  exultations — 

Tho  far-off  sounding  of  the  banded  nations — 


The  wings  of  angels  in  BMlodioos  sweeps 
Up<M  the  roooDtain's  basy  steeps — 
The  very  dead  aatar  withm  their  eq^Ened 
The  dreamy  veil  that  wrapt  the  star  and  sod— 
A  swsthe  of  purple,  gold,  and  amethyst — 
And,  himvwue  behind  the  bSOomy  siul, 
Somttkutg  thai  looked  ta  my  yamag  eyeeUke  Ood. 

I  admit  that  the  defect  charged,  by  an  onTiona 
critic,  upon  Bayard  Taylor — the  sin  of  ezceeaivo 
rhetoricianisra — u,  in  some  measure,  chargeable 
to  Wallace.  He,  now  and  then,  permits  enthn- 
siasm  to  hurry  him  into  bombast ;  but  at  tbia 
point  he  is  rapidly  improving ;  and,  if  not  dis- 
heartened by  the  cowardly  neglect  of  those  who 
dare  not  praise  a  poetical  aspirant  with  geoias 
and  mth4mi  infloence,  will  aoon  rank  aa  one  of 
the  very  noblest  of  American  poets.  In  lact,  ha 
tsso  nots. 


**  Frequently  Mnce  his  recent  death,"  says  dbe 
American  Editor  of  Hood,  *'  he  has  been  called 
a  great  author — a  phrase  used  not  inconsiderately 
or  in  vain."  Yet,  if  we  adopt  the  conventional 
idea  of  '*  a  great  author,"  there  has  lived,  per- 
haps, no  writer  of  the  last  half  century  who. 
with  equal  notoriety,  was  less  entitled  than  Hood 
to  be  so  called.  In  fact,  he  was  a  literary  mer- 
chant, whose  main  stock  in  trade  was  KtUemtM ; 
for,  during  the  larger  portion  of  his  life,  be 
seemed  to  breathe  only  for  the  purpose  of  perpe- 
trating puns — thuigs  of  so  despicable  a  platitude 
that  the  man  who  is  capable  of  habitually  com- 
mitting them,  is  seldom  found  capable  of  any- 
thing else.  Whatever  merit  tnay  be  discovered 
in  a  pun,  arises  altogether  from  tmexpeetedneu. 
This  is  the  pun's  element  and  is  two-fold.  Fiivt. 
we  demand  that  the  combinatum  of  the  pun  be 
unexpected ;  and,  secondly,  we  require  the  meet 
entire  unexpectedness  in  the  pun  per  se.  A  rare 
pun,  rarely  appearing,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
pleasurable  effect;  but  to  no  mind,  however  de- 
based in  taste,  b  a  continuous  effort  at  punning 
otherwise  than  unendurable.  The  man  who 
maintains  that  he  derives  gratiScation  from  any 
such  chapters  of  punnage  as  Hood  was  in  the 
daily  practice  of  committing  to  paper,  should  not 
be  credited  upon  oath. 

The  puns  of  the  author  of  **  Fair  Inez,**  how- 
ever, are  to  be  regarded  as  the  weak  pointa  of 
the  man.  Independently  of  their  ill  effect,  in  a 
literary  view,  as  mere  puns,  they  leave  upon  ua 
a  painful  impression ;  for  too  evidently  they  are 
the  hypochondriac's  struggles  at  mirth — the  grtn- 
nings  of  the  death's  head.  No  one  can  read  his 
**  Literary  Reminiscences'*  without  being  con- 
vinced of  his  habitual  despondency: — and  the 
species  of  false  wit  in  question  is  precisely  of 
that  character  which  would  be  adopted  by  an 
author  of  Hood's  temperament  and  cast  of  intel- 
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lect,  when  compelled  to  write  at  ao  emergency 
That  his  heart  had  no  intereet  in  these  nidiseries, 
is  clear.    I  allude,  of  course,  to  his  mere  puns  for 
the  pun's  sake — -a  class  of  letters  by  which  he 
attained  his  widest  renown.    That  he  did  more 
in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  is  but  a  corollary 
from  what  I  have  already  said,  for,  generally,  he 
was  unhappy,  and  almost  continually  he  wrote 
invitd  Minervn.    But  his  true  province  was  a 
▼ery  rare  and  ethereal  humor,  in  which  the  mere 
pun  was  left  out  of  sight,  or  took  the  character 
of  the  richest  grote$querie ;  impressing  the  ima- 
gioative  reader  with  remarkable  force,  as  if  by  a 
new  phase  of  the  ideal.    It  is  in  this  species  of 
brilliant  or,  rather,  glowing  grotesquerie,  uttered 
with  a  rushing  abandon  vastly  heightening  its 
effect  that  Hood^s  marked  originality  mainly 
consisted  : — and  it  is  this  which  entitles  him,  at 
times,  to  the  epithet  **  great :" — for  that  unde- 
niably may  be  considered  great  (of  whatever 
aeeming  littleness  in  itself)  which  is  capable  of 
inducing  intense  emotion  in  the  minds,  or  hearts, 
of  those  who  are  themselves  undeniably  great. 
The  field  in  which  Hood  is  dietinetwe  is  a 
border-land  between  Fancy  and  Fantasy.    In 
this  region  he  reigns  supreme.    Nevertheless,  he 
has  made  successful  and  frequent  incursions,  al- 
though vacillatingly,  into  the  domain  of  the  true 
Imagination.    I  mean  to  say  that  he  is  never 
truly  or  purely  imaginative  for  more  than  a  par- 
agraph at  a  time.     In  a  word,  his  peculiar  ge- 
nius was  the  result  of  vivid  Fancy  impelled  by 
Hypochondriasis. 


A  BACHELOR'S  REVERIE. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

/.  Smoke — Signifying  Doubt.  IL  Blaze — Sig- 
nifying  Cheer*  IIL  Aihe»^Signyying  Deso- 
iation. 

BT  IK.  MAaVBL. 

I  have  got  a  quiet  farmhouse  in  the  country, 
a  very  humble  place  to  be  sure,  tenanted  by  a 
worthy  enough  man,  of  the  old  New- England 
stamp,  where  I  sometimes  go  for  a  day  or  two 
in  the  winter,  to  look  over  the  farm-accounts, 
and  to  see  how  the  stock  is  thriving  on  the  win- 
ter's keep. 

One  side  the  door,  as  you  enter  from  the  porch, 
is  a  little  parlor,  scarce  twelve  feet  by  ten,  with 
a  cosy  looking  fire  place^a  heavy  oak  floor^-a 


couple  of  arm  chairs — a  brown  table  with  carved 
lions*  feet.  Out  of  this  room  opens  a  little  cabi- 
net only  big  enough  for  a  broad  bachelor  bed- 
stead, where  I  sleep  upon  feathers,  and  wake  in 
the  morning,  with  my  eye  upon  a  saucy  coloredt 
lithographic  print  of  some  fancy  ^'Bessy." 

It  happens  to  be  the  only  house  in  the  world, 
of  which  I  am  hona-fide  owner ;  and  I  take  a 
vast  deal  of  comfort  in  treating  it  just  as  I  choose. 
I  manage  to  break  some  article  of  furniture,  al- 
most every  time  I  pay  it  a  visit;  and  if  I  cannot 
open  the  window  readily  of  a  morning,  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  I  knock  out  a  pane  or  two  of  glass 
with  my  boot.  I  lean  against  the  wall  in  a  very 
old  arm-chair  there  is  on  the  premises,  andscarca 
ever  fail  to  worry  such  a  hole  in  the  plastering, 
as  would  set  me  down  for  a  round  charge  for 
damages  in  town,  or  make  a  prim  housewife  fret 
herself  into  a  raging  fever.  I  laugh  out  loud 
with  myself,  in  my  big  arm-chair,  when  I  think 
that  1  am  neither  afraid  of  one,  nor  the  other. 

As  for  the  fire,  I  keep  the  little  hearth  so  hot 
as  to  warm  half  the  cellar  below,  and  the  whole 
space  between  the  jams,  roars  for  hours  together, 
with  white  flame.  To  be  sure,  the  windows  are 
not  very  tight,  between  broken  panes,  and  bad 
joints,  so  that  the  fire,  large  as  it  is,  is  by  no 
means  an  extravagant  comfort. 

As  night  approaches,  I  have  a  huge  pile  of 
oak  and  hickory,  placed  beside  the  hearth ;  1 
put  out  the  tallow  candle  on  the  mantel,  (using 
the  family  snuffers,  with  one  leg  broke,) — then, 
drawing  my  chair  directly  in  front  of  the  blazing 
wood,  and  setting  oue  foot  on  each  of  the  old  iron 
fire-dogs,  (until  they  grow  too  warm,)  I  dispcse 
myself  for  an  evening  of  such  sober,  and  thought- 
ful quietude,  as  1  believe,  on  my  soul,  that  very 
few  of  my  fellow-men  have  the  good  fortune  to 
enjoy. 

My  tenant  meantime,  in  the  other  room,  I  can 
hear  now  and  then,  though  there  is  a  thick  stone 
chimney,  and  broad  entry  between,  multiplying 
contrivances  with  his  wife,  to  put  two  babies  to 
sleep.  This  occupies  them,  I  should  say,  usu- 
ally an  hour ;  though  my  only  measure  of  time, 
(for  I  never  carry  a  watch  into  the  country,)  is 
the  blaae  of  my  fire.  By  ten,  or  thereaboats, 
my  stock  of  wood  is  neariy  exhausted ;  I  pila 
upon  the  hot  coals  what  remains,  and  sit  watch- 
ing how  it  kindles,  and  biases,  and  goes  out— 
even  like  our  joys !— and  then,  slip  by  the  light 
of  the  embers  into  my  bed,  where  I  luxuriate  in 
such  sound,  and  healthful  slumber,  as  only  such 
rattling  window  frames,  and  country  air,  can 
supply. 

But  to  return :  the  other  evening — it  happened 
to  be  on  my  last  visit  to  my  farm-house — when 
I  had  exhausted  all  the  ordinary  rural  topics  of 
thought  had  formed  all  sorts  of  coijecturea  m 
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to  the  iacome  of  the  year,  had  planoed  a  new 
wall  around  one  lot,  and  the  clearing  np  of  anoth- 
er, now  covered  with  patriarchal  wood ;  and  won- 
dered if  the  little  rickettj  house  would  not  be 
after  all,  a  snug  enough  box,  to  live  and  to  die 
in — I  fell  on  a  sudden,  into  such  an  unprece- 
dented line  of  thought,  which  took  such  deep 
hold  of  my  sympathies — sometimes  even  start- 
ing teara — ^that  I  determined,  the  next  day,  to  set 
as  much  of  it  as  1  could  recal,  on  paper. 

Something — ^it  may  have  been  the  home-look- 
ing blase,  (I  am  a  bachelor,  of — say,  six  and  twen- 
ty,) or  possibly  a  plaintive  cry  of  the  baby  in  my 
tenant's  room,  had  suggested  to  me  the  thought 
•f — marriage. 

I  piled  upon  the  heated  fire-dogs,  the  last  arm- 
full  of  my  wood ;  and  now,  said  I,  bracing  my- 
self courageously  between  the  arms  of  my  chair, — 
^^ril  not  flinch ; — 1*11  pursue  the  thought  wher- 
ever it  leads,  though  it  lead  me  to  the (I  am 

apt  to  be  hasty,)  at  least,*'  continued  I,  softening, 
^  until  my  fire  is  out." 

The  wood  was  green,  and  at  first  showed  no 
disposition  to  blase.  It  smoked  furiously.  Smoke, 
thought  I,  always  goes  before  blaze;  and  so  does 
doubt  go  before  decision :  and  my  Reverie,  from 
that  very  starting  point,  slipped  into  this  shape : — 


I. 

SMOKE — SieniFriNG  DOUBT. 

— Hum,>-a  wife !    A  wife  ?— hum ! 

Why?  And  pray,  my  dear  sir,  why  not — 
why?  Why  not  doubt?  Why  not  hesitate? 
Why  not  tremble  ? 

Does  a  man  buy  a  ticket  in  a  lottery — a  poor 
man,  whose  whole  earnings  go  in  to  secure  the 
ticket,--without  trembling,  helitating,  doubting  ? 

Can  a  man  stake  his  bachelor  respectability, 
independeuce,  comfort,  upon  the  die  of  absorb- 
ing, unchanging,  relentless  marriage,  without 
trembling  at  the  venture  ? 

Shall  a  man  who  has  been  free  to  chase  his 
fancies  over  the  wide-worid,  without  lett  or  hin- 
drance, shut  himself  up  to  marriage-ship,  within 
four  walls  called  Home,  that  are  to  claim  him, 
his  time,  his  trouble,  his  tears,  thenceforward  for- 
•vermore,  without  doubts  thick,  and  thick-com- 
ing as  Smoke  ? 

Shall  he  who  has  been  hitherto  a  mere  obser- 
ver of  other  men's  cares,  and  business — moving 
off  where  they  made  him  sick  of  heart,  approach- 
ing whenever  and  wherever  they  made  him  glee- 
ful— shall  he  now  undertake  administration  of 
just  such  cares  and  business,  without  qualms  ? 
Shall  he,  whose  whole  life  has  been  but  a  nimble 
succession  of  escapes  from  trifling  difficulties, 


now  broach  without  doubtings — that  matrimaoy, 
where  if  difficulty  beset  him,  there  is  no  escape? 
Shall  this  brain  of  mine,  careless-working,  nearer 
tired  with  idleness,  feeding  on  long  vagaries,  aiMl 
high,  gigantic  castles,  dreaming  out  beatitudes 
hour  by  hour — turn  itself  at  length  to  such  dull 
task-work  as  thinkuig  out  a  livelihood  for  wife 
and  children  f 

Where  thenceforward,  will  be  those  snnny 
dreams,  in  which  I  have  warmed  my  fancies, 
and  my  heart,  and  lighted  my  eye  with  crystal  1 
This  very  marriage,  which  a  brilliant  wortung 
imsgi nation  has  invested  time  and  again  with 
brightness,  and  delight,  can  serve  no  longer  as  a 
mine  for  teeming  fancy :  all,  alas,  will  be  gone — 
reduced  to  the  dull  standard  of  the  actual !  No 
more  room  for  intrepid  forays  of  imagination — 
no  more  gorgeous  realm-making — all  is  over! 

Why  not  I  thought,  go  on  dreaming  ?  Can 
any  wife  be  prettier  than  an  after  dinner  fancy, 
idle  and  yet  vivid,  can  paint  for  you  ?  Can  any 
children  make  less  noise,  than  the  little  rosy- 
cheeked  ones  who  have  no  existence,  except  in 
the  omnium  gatherum  of  your  own  brain  ?  Can 
any  housewife  be  more  unexceptionable,  than 
she  who  goes  sweeping  daintily  the  cobwebs  that 
gather  in  your  dreams?  Can  any  domestic  lar- 
der be  better  stocked,  than  the  private  larder  of 
your  head  doxing  on  a  cushioned  chair-back  at 
Delmonico's?  Can  any  family  purse  be  better 
filled  than  the  exceeding  plump  one,  you  dream 
of,  after  reading  such  pleasant  books  as  Mun- 
chausen, or  Typee  ? 

But  if,  after  all,  it  must  be^-duty,  or  what-not, 
making  provocation — what  then?  And  I  clap- 
ped my  feet  hard  against  the  fire-dogs,  and  lean- 
ed back,  and  turned  my  face  to  the  ceiling,  as 
much  as  to  say ; — And  where  on  earth,  then, 
shall  a  poor  devil  look  for  a  wife  ? 

Somebody  says,  Lyttleton  or  Shaftesbury  I 
think,  that  "  marriages  would  be  happier  if  they 
were  all  arranged  by  the  Lord  Chancellor."  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  no  Lord  ChanceUor  to  make 
this  commutation  of  our  misery. 

Shall  a  man  then  scour  the  country  on  a  mule's 
back,  like  Honest  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane;  or  shall 
he  make  application  to  some  such  intervening 
providence  as  Madame  St.  Marc,  who,  as  I  see 
by  the  Presse,  manages  these  matters  to  one's 
hand,  for  some  5  per  cent  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
parties  ? 

I  have  trouted,  when  the  brook  was  so  low, 
and  the  sky  so  hot,  that  I  might  as  well  have 
thrown  my  fly  upon  the  turnpike;  and  I  have 
hunted  hare  at  noon,  and  wood-cock  in  snow- 
time,  never  despairing,  scarce  doubting ;  but  for 
a  poor  hunter  of  his  kind,  without  traps  or  snares, 
or  any  aid  of  police  or  constabulary,  to  traverM 
the  world,  where  are  swarming,  on  a  modsrata 
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computation,  some  three  hundred  and  odd  mil- 
lions of  unmarried  women,  for  a  single  capture — 
irremediable,  unchangeable — and  yet  a  captnre 
which  by  etrange  metonomy,  not  laid  down  in 
the  books,  is  very  apt  to  turn  eaptor  into  captive, 
and  niake  game  of  hunter — ^all  this,  surely,  surely 
may  make  a  man  shrug  in  doubt! 

Then — again, — there  are  the  plaguey  wife*s  re- 
lations. Who  knows  how  many  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  cousins,  will  appear  at  careless  complimen- 
tary intervals  long  after  you  had  settled  into  the 
placid  belief  that  all  congratulatory  visits  were 
at  end?  How  many  twisted  headed  brothers 
will  be  putting  in  their  advice,  as  a  friend  to 
Peggy  ? 

How  many  maiden  aunts  will  come  to  spend  a 
month  or  two  with  their  "  dear  Peggy,"  and  want 
to  know  every  tea-time,  **  if  she  isn't  a  dear  love 
of  a  wife?*'  Then,  dear  father-in-law,  will  beg, 
(taking  dear  Peggy's  hand  in  his,)  to  give  a  little 
wholesome  counsel,  and  will  be  very  sure  to  ad- 
vise just  the  contrary  of  what  you  had  deter- 
mined to  undertake.  And  dear  mamma-in-law. 
must  set  her  nose  into  Peggy's  cnpboard,  and  in- 
sist upon  having  the  key  to  your  own  private 
locker  in  the  wainscot. 

Then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  little  bevy  of  dirty- 
nosed  nephews  who  come  to  spend  the  holy- 
days,  and  eat  up  your  East  India  sweetmeats, 
and  who  are  forever  tramping  over  your  head,  or 
raising  the  Old  Harry  below,  while  you  are  busy 
with  your  clients.  Last,  and  worst,  is  some  fidg- 
ety old  uncle,  forever  too  cold  or  too  hot,  who 
vexes  you  with  his  patronizing  airs,  and  impu- 
dently kisses  his  little  Peggy ! 

—That  could  be  borne,  however :  for  perhaps 
be  has  promised  his  fortune  to  Peggy.  Peggy, 
then,  will  be  rich : — (and  the  thought  made  me 
rub  my  shins,  which  were  now  getting  comforta- 
bly warm  upon  the  fire-dogs.)  Then,  she  will 
be  forever  talking  of  her  fortune;  and  pleasant- 
ly reminding  you  on  occasion  of  a  favorite  pur- 
chase,— how  lucky  she  had  the  means ;  and  drop- 
ping hints  about  economy,  and  buying  very  ex- 
travagant Paisleys. 

She  will  annoy  you  by  looking  over  the  stock- 
list  at  breakfast  time ;  and  mention  quite  care- 
lessly to  your  clients,  that  she  is  interested  in  sifdk 
er  such  a  speculation. 

She  will  be  provokingly  silent  when  you  hint 
to  a  tradesman  that  you  have  not  the  money  by 
you,  for  his  small  bill; — ^in  short,  she  will  tear  the 
life  out  of  you,  making  you  pay  in  righteous  retri- 
bution of  annoyance,  grief,  vexation,  shame,  and 
sickness  of  heart,  for  the  superlative  folly  of 
**marrying  rich." 

— ^Btttif  not  rich,  then  poor.  Bah!  the  thought 
made  me  stir  the  coals,  but  there  was  still  no 
Maze.    The  paltry  evnings  you  are  able  to  wring 


out  of  clients  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  will  now 
be  all  our  income ;  you  wiH  be  pestered  for  pin- 
money,  and  pestered  with  poor  wife's  relations. 
Ten  to  one  she  will  stickle  about  taste — ''SirVi- 
tos" — and  want  to  make  this  so  pretty,  and  that 
so  charming,  if  she  only  had  the  means,  and  is 
sure  Paul  (a  kiss)  can't  deny  his  little  Peggy  such 
a  trifling  sum,  and  all  for  the  common  benefit ! 

Then  she,  for  one,  means  that  her  children 
shan't  go  a  begging  for  clothes, — and  another  pull 
at  the  purse.  Trust  a  poor  mother  to  dress  her 
children  in  finery ! 

Perhaps  she  is  ugly ; — not  noticeable  at  first ; 
but  growing  on  her,  and  (what  is  worse)  grow- 
ing faster  on  you.  You  wonder  why  you  did't 
see  that  vulgar  nose  long  ago :  and  that  Up— it 
is  very  strange,  you  think,  that  you  ever  thought 
it  pretty.  And,  then,  to  come  to  breakfast,  with 
her  hair  looking  as  it  does,  and  you,  not  so  much 
as  daring  to  say — "  Peggy,  do  brush  your  hair !" 
Her  foot  too— not  very  bad  when  decently  ehaus^' 
sH — but  now  since  she's  married,  she  does  wear 
such  infernal  slippers !  And  yet  for  all  this,  to 
be  prigging  up  for  an  hour,  when  any  of  my  old 
chums  come  to  dine  with  me ! 

"  Bless  your  kind  hearts !  my  dear  feUows," 
said  I,  thrusting  the  tongs  into  the  coals,  and 
speaking  out  loud,  as  if  my  voice  could  reach 
from  Virginia  to  Paris — **  not  married  yet !" 

Perhaps  Peggy  is  pretty  enough — only  shrew- 
ish. 

No  matter  for  cold  coffee ; — you  should  have 
been  up  before. 

What  sad,  thin,  poorly  cooked  chops,  to  eat 
with  your  rolls ! 

— She  thinks  they  are  very  good  and  wondeis 
how  you  can  set  such  an  example  to  your  chil- 
dren. 

The  butter  is  nauseating. 

— She  has  no  other,  and  hopes  you'll  not  raise 
a  storm  about  butter  a  little  turned.  I  think  I 
see  myself-^ruminated  I — sitting  meekly  at  ta- 
ble, scarce  daring  to  lift  up  my  eyes,  utterly  fag- 
ged out  with  some  quarrel  of  yesterday,  choking 
down  detestably  sour  muffins,  that  my  wife  thinks 
are  **  delicious" — slipping  in  dried  monthfuls  of 
burnt  ham  off  the  side  of  my  fork  tines, — slip- 
ping off  my  chair  side- ways  at  the  end,  and  slip- 
ping out  with  my  hat  between  my  knees,  to  bu- 
siness, and  never  feeling  myself  a  competent, 
sound-minded  man,  till  the  oak  door  is  between 
me,  and  Peggy ! 

— ^  Ha,  ha, — not  yet!"  said  I;  and  in  so  earn- 
est a  tone,  that  my  dog  started  to  his  feet — cock- 
ed his  eye  to  have  a  good  look  into  my  face — 
met  my  smite  of  triumph  with  an  amiable  wag 
of  the  tail,  and  curled  np  again  in  the  corner. 

Again,  Peggy  is  rich  enough,  well  enough,  mild 
enough,  only  she  doesn't  care  a  fig  for  you.   She 
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hss  miinried  you  beeaoM  fmther,  or  grmndfcther 
tbooght  the  match  eligible,  and  beeaase  ahe  did'ot 
wish  to  diaeblage  them.  Beaidea,  ahe  did*Dt  poa- 
itively  hate  ]roa,aiid  tboagfatyou  were  areapect- 
able  enough  petaoo — ahe  haa  toM  yon  ao  repeat- 
edly at  dinner.  She  wondera  you  like  to  read 
poetry ;  ahe  wiabea  you  would  buy  her  a  good 
cook-book;  and  inaiataupon  your  making  your 
will  at  the  birth  of  the  fiiat  baby. 

She  thinks  Captain  So  and  So  a  splendid  look- 
ing fellow,  and  wishes  yon  would  trim  up  a  little 
were  it  only  for  appearanee*  aake. 

You  need  not  hurry  up  from  the  office  so  early 
at  night : — she,  bless  her  dear  heart ! — does  not 
feel  lonely.  You  read  to  her  a  love  tale;  she  in- 
terrupts the  pathetic  parts  with  directions  to  her 
seamstress.  You  read  of  marriages :  she  sighs, 
and  asks  if  Captain  So  and  So  has  left  town  ? 
She  hates  to  be  mewed  up  in  a  cottage,  or  be- 
tween brick  walla ;  she  does  so  love  the  Sprinjts ! 

But,  again,  Peggy  loves  you; — at  least  she 
swears  it,  with  her  hand  on  the  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ter.  She  has  pin-money  which  she  spends  for 
the  Literary  World  and  the  Friends  in  Council. 
She  is  not  bad-looking,  saving  a  hit  too  much  of 
forehead;  nor  is  she  sluttish,  unless  a  ntglige tiW 
3  o'clock,  aud  an  ink  stain  on  the  fore  finger  be 
atnttish ;—  but  then  she  is  such  a  sad  blue  ! 

Yon  never  fancied  when  you  saw  her  buried 
in  a  three  volume  novel,  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  girlish  vagary  ;  and  when  she  quo- 
ted Latin,  you  thought  innocently,  that  she  had 
a  capita]  memory  for  her  samplers. 

But  to  be  bored  eternally  about  Divine  Dant^ 
and  funny  Goldoni,  is  too  bad.  Your  copy  of 
Tasso,  a  treasure  print  of  1680,  is  all  bethumbed 
and  dog's-eared,  and  spotted  with  baby  gruel. 
Even  your  Seneca — an  Elzevir — is  all  sweaty 
with  handling.  She  adores  La  Fontaine,  reads 
Balzac  with  a  kind  of  artist-scowl,  and  will  not 
let  Greek  alone. 

You  hint  at  broken  rest  and  an  aching  head  at 
breakfast,  and  she  will  fling  you  a  scrap  of  An- 
thology— in  lieu  of  camphor  bottle— or  chant  the 
ctt !  au !  of  tragic  chorus. 

— The  nurse  is  getting  dinner ;  you  are  hold- 
ing the  baby ;  Peggy  is  reading  Bruy^re. 

The  fire  amoked  thick  as  pitch,  and  puffed  out 
little  clouds  over  the  chimney  piece.  I  gave  the 
fore-stick  a  kick,  at  thought  of  Peggy,  baby,  and 
Bruy^re. 

— Suddenly  the  flame  flickered  bluely  athwart 
the  smoke — caught  at  a  twig  below — ^rolled  round 
the  mossy  oak-stick — twined  among  the  erack- 
ling  tree-limba-— mounted^it  up  the  whole  body 
of  smoke,  and  blazed  out  cheerily  and  bright. 
Doubt  vanished  with  Smoke,  and  Hope  began 
with  Flame. 


U. 


BLAZE— SIGNIFTIlfO    CHEER. 

I  pushed  my  chair  back;  drew  up  another; 
stretched  out  my  feet  cocily  upon  it,  rested  mbj 
elbows  on  the  chair  anna,  leaned  my  bead  on 
one  hand,  and  looked  straight  into  the  leapiDg. 
and  dancing  flame. 

•^Love  is  a  flame — ^ruminated  I;  and  (glanciBg 
round  the  room)  how  a  flame  brightena  op  a 
man*s  habitation. 

^  Carlo,"  said  h  calling  up  my  dog  into  the 
light,  *'good  fellow,  Carlo:*'  and  I  patted  him 
kindly,  and  he  wagged  his  tail,  and  laid  bis  ooae 
across  my  knee,  and  looked  wistfully  up  io  oiy 
face,  then  strode  away, — ^tomed  to  look  a^ain, 
and  lay  down  to  aleep. 

•'Pho,  the  brute!"  said  I,  ««it  is  not  emragh 
after  all  to  like  a  dog." 

— ^If  now  in  that  chair  yonder,  not  the  one 
your  feet  lie  upon,  but  the  other,  beside  yoo^ 
cloaer  yet — ^were  seated  a  sweet* faced  girl,  with 
a  pretty  little  foot  lying  out  upon  the  hearth — 
a  bit  of  lace  running  round  the  swelling  throat^ 
the  hair  parted  to  a  charm  over  a  forehead  fair 
as  any  of  your  dreams, — and  if  you  conld  reaefa 
an  arm  around  that  chair  back,  without  fear  of 
giving  offence^  and  suffer  your  fingers  to  play  idly 
with  those  curls  that  escape  down  the  neck,  and 
if  you  conld  clasp  with  your  other  hand  tfaoae 
little  white,  taper  fingers  of  hers,  which  lio  ao 
temptingly  within  reach, — and  so,  talk  softly  and 
low  in  preaence  of  the  blase,  while  the  hours  alip 
without  knowledge,  and  the  winter  winds  whistle 
uncared  for ; — if,  in  short,  yon  were  no  bachelor, 
but  the  husband  of  some  such  sweet  image — 
(dream,  call  it,  rather,)  would  it  not  be  far  pleas- 
enter  than  this  cold  single  night-aitting— count- 
ing the  sticks— reckoning  the  length  of  the  blaze, 
and  the  height  of  the  falling  snow  ? 

And  if,  some  or  all  of  those  wild  vagaries  that 
grow  on  your  fancy  at  such  an  hour,  you  could 
whbper  into  listening,  because  loving  ears— ears 
not  tired  with  iiatening,  because  it  is  you  who 
whisper — ears  ever  indulgent  because  eager  to 
praiae ; — and  if  your  darkest  fancies  were  lit  up, 
nut  merely  with  bright  wood  fire,  but  with  ring- 
ing laugh  of  that  sweet  face  turned  up  in  fond 
rebuke — how  far  better,  than  to  be  waxing  black, 
and  sour,  over  pestilential  humours— alone — ^your 
very  dog  aaleep ! 

And  if  when  a  glowing  thought  comes  into 
your  brain,  quick  and  andden,  you  could  tell  it 
over  aa  to  a  second  self,  to  that  aweet  creature, 
who  is  not  away,  because  she  loves  to  be  there; 
and  if  you  could  watch  the  thought  catching  that 
girlish  mind,  illuming  that  fair  brow,  sparkling  in 
those  pleasantest  of  eyes — how  far  better  than 
to  leel  it  aliiJiibenng,  and  going  out,  heavy,  Ufs- 
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1m0,  and  dead,  in  your  own  •elfish  fancy.  And 
if  a  generona  emotion  steals  over  yoa— coming, 
you  know  not  whither,  would  there  not  be  a 
ncber  charm  in  lavishing  it  in  caress,  or  endear- 
ing word,  upon  that  fondest,  and  most  dear  one, 
than  in  patting  your  glossy  coated  dog,  or  sinking 
lonely  to  smiling  slumbers  ? 

How  would  not  benevolence  ripen  with  such 
■nouitor  to  task  it !  How  would  not  selfishness 
grow  faint  and  dull,  leaning  ever  to  that  second 
self,  which  is  the  loved  one !  How  would  not  guile 
•hiver,  and  grow  weak,  before  that  girl-brow, 
and  eye  of  innocence!  How  would  not  all  that 
boyhood  prized  of  enthusiasm,  and  quick  blood, 
and  life,  renew  itself  in  such  presence ! 

The  fire  was  getting  hotter,  and  I  moved  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  The  shadows  the  flames 
made,  were  playing  like  fairy  forms  over  floor, 
and  wall,  and  ceiling. 

My  fancy  would  surely  quicken,  thought  I,  if 
much  being  were  in  attendance.  Surely  imagi- 
nation would  be  stronger,  and  purer,  if  it  could 
have  the  playful  fancies  of  dawning  woman- 
hood to  delight  it*  All  toil  would  be  torn  from 
mind-labor,  if  but  another  heart  grew  into  this 
present  soul,  quickening  it,  warming  it,  cheering 
itt  bidding  it  ever,  God  speed ! 

Her  face  would  make  a  halo,  rich  as  rainbow, 
atop  of  all  such  noinome  things,  as  we  lonely 
■ouls,  call  trouble.  Her  smile  would  illumine  the 
blackest  of  crowding  cares;  and  darkness  that 
now  seats  you  despondent,  in  your  solitary  chair 
for  days  together,  weaving  bitter  fancies,  dream- 
ing bitter  dreams,  would  grow  light  and  thin,  and 
aproad,  and  float  away,— chased  by  that  beloved 
smile. 

Your  friend — poor  fellow!— dies: — never  mind, 
that  gentle  clasp  of  her  fingers,  as  she  steals  be- 
hind you,  telling  you  not  to  weep^it  is  worth 
all  friends! 

Your  sister,  sweet  one,  is  dead — buried.  The 
worms  are  busy  with  all  her  fairness.  How  it 
makes  you  think  earth  nothing  but  a  spot  to  dig 
graves  upon! 

— It  is  more:  sAe,  she  says,  will  be  a  sister; 
and  the  waving  curls  as  she  leans  upon  your 
•houMer,  touch  your  cheek,  and  your  wet  eye 
tarns  to  meet  those  other  eyes — God  has  sent  his 
angel,  surely! 

Your  mother,  alas  for  it,  she  is  gone !  Is  there 
any  bitterness  to  a  youth,  alone,  and  homeless, 
like  this  ? 

But  you  are  not  homeless ;  you  are  not  alone : 
she  is  there; — her  tears  softening  yours,  her  smile 
lighting  yours,  her  grief  killing  yours;  and  you 
live  again,  to  assuage  that  kind  sorrow  of  hers. 

Then — ^those  children,  rosy,  fair-haired;  no, 
tiiey  do  not  disturb  you  with  prattle  now — 
they  are  yours.    Toss  away  there  on  the  green- 


sward— never  mind  the  hyaciatlis,  the  snowo 
drops,  the  violets,  if  so  be  any  are  there ;  the  per- 
fume of  their  healthful  lips  is  worth  all  the  flowers 
of  theworid.  No  need  now  to  gather  wikl  boo- 
quets  to  love,  and  cherish : — ^flower,  tree,  saalighti 
are  all  dead  things ;  things  livelier  hold  your  soul. 

And  she,  the  mother,  sweetest  and  fairest  of 
all,  watching,  tending,  caressing,  loving,  till  your 
own  heart  grows  pained  with  tenderest  jealousy, 
and  cures  itself  with  loving. 

You  have  no  need  now  of  cold  lecture  to  teach 
thankfulness :  your  heart  is  full  of  it.  No  need 
now,  as  once,  of  bursting  blossoms,  of  trees  ta* 
king  leaf,  and  greenness,  to  turn  thought  kindly, 
and  thankfully;  for  ever,  beside  you,  there  is 
bloom,  and  ever  beside  yon  there  is  fruit,  for 
which  eye,  heart,  and  soul  are  full  of  unknown,  and 
unspoken,  because  unspeakable,  thank-ofiering. 

And  if  sickness  catches  you,  binds  you,  lays 
you  down — no  lonely  moanings,  and  wicked  cur- 
ses at  careless  stepping  nurses.  The  step  is 
noiseless,  and  yet  distinct  beside  you.  The  white 
curtains  are  drawn,  or  withdrawn  by  the  magic 
of  that  other  presence;  and  the  soft,  cool  hand 
is  upon  your  brow. 

No  cold  comfortings  of  friend-watchers,  merely 
come  in  to  steal  a  word  away  from  that  outer 
world  which  is  pulling  at  their  skirts,  but,  ever, 
the  sad,  shaded  brow  of  her,  whose  lightest  sor- 
row for  your  sake  is  your  greatest  grief, — ^if  it 
were  not  a  greater  joy. 

The  blaze  was  leaping  light  and  high,  and 
the  wood  falling  under  the  growing  heat.  — So« 
continued  I,  this  heart  would  be  at  length  it- 
self;— striving  with  every  thing  gross,  even  now 
as  it  clings  to  grossness.  Love  would  make  its 
strength  native  and  progressive.  £arth*s  carea 
would  fly.  Joys  would  double.  Susceptibilities 
be  quickened;  Love  master  self;  and  having 
made  the  mastery,  stretch  onward,  and  upward 
toward  Infinitude. 

And,  if  the  end  eame,  and  sickness  brought 
that  follower — Great  Follower — which  sooner  or 
later  is  sure  to  come  after,  then  the  heart,  and  the 
hand  of  Love,  ever  near,  are  giving  to  your  tired 
soul,  daily  and  houriy,  lessons  of  that  love  which 
consoles,  which  triumphs,  which  cirdeth  all,  and 
centereth  in  all — Love  Infinite,  and  Divine ! 

Kind  hands — none  but  here — will  smooth  the 
hair  upon  your  brow  as  the  chill  grows  damp,  and 
heavy  on  it;  and  her  fingers — none  but  hers-^ 
will  lie  in  yours  as  the  wasted  flesh  stiflens,  and 
hardens  for  the  ground.  Her  tears, — you  could 
feel  no  others,  if  oceans  fell — ^will  warm  your 
drooping  features  once  more  to  life ; — once  more 
your  eye  lighted  in  joyous  triumph,  kindle  in  her 
smile,  and  then 

The  fire  fell  upon  the  hearth;  the  blase  gave 
a  last  leap— a  flicker — then   another^aught 
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A  Utde  renuuning  twig — biased  up— wavered — 
went  out. 

There  wae  nothing  but  a  bed  of  glowing  ero- 
ben,  over  which  the  white  ashes  gathered  faat. 
I  was  alone,  with  only  my  dog  for  company. 


III. 

ASHES— SIGNIFTINO  DESOLATIOZf. 

After  all.  thought  I,  ashes  follow  blaze,  inevi- 
tably as  Death  follows  Life.  Misery  treads  on 
the  heels  of  Joy;  Anguish  rides  swift  after  Plea- 
sure. 

*»  Come  to  me  again.  Carlo,'*  said  I,  to  my  dog ; 
and  I  patted  him  fondly  now  only  by  the  light 
of  the  dying  embers. 

It  is  but  little  pleasure  one  takes  in  fondling 
brute  favorites,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  that  when  it 
passes,  leaves  no  void.  It  is  only  a  little  allevia- 
ting redundance  in  your  solitary  heart-life,  which 
if  lost,  another  can  be  supplied. 

fiut  if  your  heart,  not  solitary — not  quieting 
its  humors  with  mere  love  of  chase,  or  dog -> not 
repressing  year  after  year,  its  earnest  yearnings 
after  something  better,  more  spiritual, — has  fairly 
linked  itself  by  bonds  strong  as  life  to  another 
heart — ^is  the  casting  off  easy,  then  ? 

Is  it  then  only  a  little  heart  redundancy  cut  off, 
which  the  next  bright  sunset  will  fill  op  ? 

And  my  fancy,  as  it  had  painted  doubt  under 
the  smoke,  and  cheer  under  warmth  of  the  blaze, 
so  now  it  began  under  faint  light  of  smouldering 
embers  to  picture  heart-desolation. 

— What  kind  congratulatory  letters,  hosts  of 
them,  coming  from  old  and  half-forgotten  friends, 
now  that  your  happiness  is  a  year,  or  two  years 
old! 

«' Beautiful." 

— Aye,  to  be  sure  beauti/ul ! 

"Rich." 

— ^Pho,  the  dawdler!  how  little  he  knows  of 
heart-treasure,  who  speaks  of  wealth  to  a  man 
who  loves  his  wife,  as  a  wife  should  only  be 
loved ! 

"Young." 

— ^Young  indeed ;  guileless  as  infancy ;  charm- 
ing as  the  morning. 

Ah,  these  letters  bear  a  sting :  they  bring  to 
mind,  with  new,  and  newer  freshness,  if  it  be 
possible,  the  value  of  that,  which  you  tremble 
lest  you  lose. 

How  anxiously  you  watch  that  step — if  it  lose 
not  its  buoyancy ;  How  you  study  the  colour  on 
that  cheek,  if  it  grow  not  fainter ;  How  you  trem- 
ble at  the  lustre  in  those  eyes,  if  it  be  not  the  lus- 
tre of  Death;  How  you  totter  under  the  weight 
of  that  muslin  sleeve — a  phantom  weight !  How 
you  fear  to  do  it,  and  yet  press  forward,  to  note 


if  that  breathing  be  qaickened«  aa  yoa 

the  home^heights,  to  look  off  on  snnset  U^htmg 

the  plain. 

Is  your  sleep,  quiet  sleep,  after  that  aba  baa 
whispered  to  yon  her  fears,  and  in  the  same 
breath — soft  as  a  sigh,  sharp  as  an  arrow — bid 
you  bear  it  bravely  ? 

But  then,~the  embers  were  now  glowing  fresh- 
er, a  little  kindling,  before  the  ashes — she  tri- 
umphs over  disease. 

But  Poverty,  the  world*s  almoner,  has  eomm 
to  you  with  ready,  spare  hand.  Alone,  with 
your  dog  living  on  bones,  and  yoa,  on  hope — 
kindling  each  morning,  dying  slowly  each  night, — 
this  could  be  borne.  Philosophy  would  bring 
home  its  stores  to  the  lone-man.  Money  ia  not 
in  his  hand,  but  Knowledge  is  in  his  brain!  and 
from  that  brain  he  draws  out  faster,  as  he  draws 
slower  from  his  pocket.  He  remembers ;  and  oa 
remembrance  he  can  live  for  days,  and  weeks. 
The  garret  if  garret  covers  him,  is  rich  in  fan- 
cies. The  rain  if  it  pelts,  pelts  only  him  used  te 
rain-pel  tings.  And  his  dog  crouches  not  in  dread, 
but  in  companionship.  His  crust  he  divides  with 
him,  and  laughs.  He  crowns  himself  with  Mo- 
rions memories  of  Cervantes,  though  he  begs : 
if  he  nights  it  under  the  stars,  he  dreams  heaven- 
sent dreams  of  prisoned,  and  homeless  Gallileo. 

He  hums  old  sonnets,  and  snatches  of  poor 
Jonson*s  plays.  He  chants  Dryden's  odes,  and 
dwells  on  Otway's  rhyme.  He  reasons  with  Bo- 
lingbroke  or  Diogenes,  as  the  humour  takes  him ; 
and  laughs  at  the  world :  for  the  world,  thank 
Heaven,  has  left  him  alone ! 

Keep  your  money,  old  misers,  and  your  paht* 
ces,  old  princes, — the  worid  is  mine  ! 

I  cure  not  Fortune  what  yoa  me  deny, — 
YoQ  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace, 

Yoo  cannot  ahnt  the  windows  of  the  sky ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  streams,  at  ere. 
Let  health,  my  nerves  and  finf^r  fibres  brace. 

And  I,  their  toys,  to  the  great  children,  leave. 
Of  Fancy,  Reason,  Virtae,  naaght  can  me  bereave ! 

But — if  not  alone  ! 

If  she  is  clinging  to  yon  for  support,  for  conso- 
lation, for  home,  for  life — she  reared  in  luxury 
perhaps,  is  faint  for  bread  ? 

Then,  the  iron  enters  the  soul ;  then  the  nights 
darken  under  any  sky  light.  Then  the  days 
grow  long,  even  in  solstice  of  winter. 

She  may  not  complain;  what  then? 

Will  your  heart  grow  strong,  if  the  strength  of 
her  love  can  dam  up  the  fountains  of  tears,  and 
the  tied  tongue  not  tell  of  bereavement  ?  WiH 
it  solace  you  to  find  her  parting  the  poor  trea- 
sure of  food  you  have  stolen  for  her,  with  beg- 
ging, foodless  children  7 
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Bat  this  ill,  strong  hands,  and  Heaven's  help, 
will  put  down.  Wealth  again ;  Flowers  again ; 
Patrimonial  acres  again  ;  Brightness  again.  But 
your  little  Bessy,  your  favorite  child  is  pining. 

Would  to  God !  you  say  in  agony,  that  wealth 
could  bring  fulness  again  into  that  blanched 
cheek,  or  round  those  little  thin  lips  once  more ; 
but  it  cannot.  Thinner  and  thinner  they  grow ; 
plaintive  and  more  plaintive  her  sweet  voice. 

"Dear  Bessy" — and  your  tones  tremble ;  you 
feel  she  is  on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  Can  you 
pluck  her  back?  Can  endearments  stay  her? 
Business  is  heavy,  away  from  the  loved  child; 
home,  you  go,  to  fondle  while  yet  time  is  left — 
bat  this  time  you  are  too  late. 

She  is  gone. 

She  cannot  hear  you ;  she  cannot  thank  you  for 
the  violets  you  put  within  her  stiff  white  hand. 

And  then — the  grassy  mound — the  cold  shadow 
of  head- stone ! 

The  wind,  growing  with  the  night,  is  rattling 
at  the  window  panes,  and  whistles  dismally.  I 
wipe  a  tear,  and  in  the  interval  of  my  Reverie, 
thank  God,  that  I  am  no  such  mourner. 

But  gaiety,  snail-footed,  creeps  back  to  the 
house-hold.     All  is  bright  again. 

The  violet**  bed  *8  not  iweeter,  than  the  delicious  breath 
Marriage  seuda  forth. 

Her  lip  is  rich  and  full ;  her  cheek  delicate  as 
a  flower.     Her  frailty  doubles  your  love. 

And  the  little  one  she  clasps — frail  too — too 
frail ; — the  boy  you  had  set  your  hopes  and  heart 
on.  You  have  watched  him  growing,  ever  pret- 
tier, ever  winning  more  and  more  upon  your  soul. 
The  love  you  bore  to  him  when  he  first  lisped 
names — ^your  name  and  hers — has  doubled  in 
strength  now  that  he  asks  innocently  to  be  taught 
of  this,  or  that,  and  promises  you  by  that  lively 
curiosity  that  flashes  in  his  eye,  a  mind  full  of 
intelligence. 

And  some  hair-breadth  escape  by  sea,  or  flood, 
that  he  perhaps  may  have  had — which  unstrung 
your  soul  to  such  tears  as  you  pray  God,  may  be 
spared  you  again — has  endeared  the  little  fellow 
to  your  heart  a  thousand  fold. 

And  now,  with  his  pale  sister  in  the  grave,  all 
that  love  has  come  away  from  the  mound,  where 
worms  feast,  and  centers  on  the  boy. 

How  you  watch  the  storms  lest  they  harm  him ! 
How  often  you  steal  to  his  bed  late  at  night,  and 
lay  your  hand  lightly  upon  the  brow,  where  the 
corls  cluster  thick,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
throbbing  temples,  and  watch,  for  minutes  to- 
gether, the  little  lips  half  parted,  and  listen— 
you  ear  close  to  them — ^if  the  breathing  be  reg- 
qIst  and  sweet ! 

But  the  day  comes — the  night  rather — ^wheu 
you  can  catch  no  breathing. 


Aye,  put  your  hair  away, — compose  yourself — 
listen  again. 

No,  there  is  nothing. 

Put  your  hand  now  to  his  brow, — damp  in- 
deed— but  not  with  healthful  night-sleep ;  it  is 
not  your  hand,  no.  do  not  deceive  yourself — it  is 
your  loved  boy's  forehead  that  is  so  cold ;  and 
your  loved  boy  will  never  speak  to  you  again — 
never  play  again — he  is  dead  ! 

Oh,  the  tears — the  tears ; — what  blessed  things 
are  tears !  Never  fear  now  to  let  them  fall  on  his 
forehead,  or  his  lip,  lest  you  waken  him  1  Clasp 
him — clasp  him  harder — ^you  cannot  hurt,  you 
cannot  waken  him  I  Lay  him  down,  gently  or  not» 
it  is  the  same ;  he  is  stiff;  he  is  stark  and  cold. 

But  courage  is  elastic;  it  is  our  pride.  It  re- 
covers itself  easier,  thought  I,  than  these  embers 
will  get  into  blaze  again. 

But  courage,  and  patience,  and  faith,  and  hope 
have  their  limit.  Blessed  be  the  man  who  es- 
capes such  trial  as  will  determine  limit  i 

To  a  lone-man  it  comes  not  near ;  for  how 
can  trial  take  hold  where  there  is  nothing  by 
which  to  try  ? 

A  funeral  ?  You  reason  with  philosophy.  A 
grave -yard  ?  You  read  Hervey  and  muse  upon 
the  wall.  A  friend  dies?  You  sigh,  you  pat 
your  dog, — it  is  over.  Losses  ?  You  retrench — 
you  light  your  pipe — ^it  is  forgotten.  Calumny  ? 
You  laugh — ^you  sleep. 

But  with  that  childless  wife  clinging  to  you  in 
love  and  sorrow — what  then  ? 

Can  you  take  down  Seneca  now  and  coolly 
blow  the  dust  from  the  leaf- tops?  Can  you  crimp 
your  lip  with  Voltaire  ?  Can  you  smoke  idly, 
your  feet  dangling  with  the  ivies,  your  thoughts 
all  waving  fancies,  upon  a  church-yard  wall — a 
wall  that  borders  the  grave  of  your  boy  ? 

Can  you  amuse  yourself  with  turning  stinging 
Martial  into  rhyme?  Can  you  pat  yourdog,  and 
seeing  him  wakeful  and  kind,  say,  **  it  is  enough  ?" 
Can  you  sneer  at  calumny  and  sit  by  your  fire 
dozing  ? 

Blessed,  thought  I  again,  is  the  man  who  es- 
capes such  trial  as  will  measure  limit  of  patience 
and  limit  of  courage ! 

But  the  trial  comes:  colder  and  colder  wero 
growing  the  embers. 

That  wife,  over  whom  your  love  broods,  is 
fading.  Not  beauty  fading ; — that  now  that  your 
heart  is  wrapped  in  her  being  would  be  nothing. 

She  sees  with  quick  eye  your  dawning  appre- 
hension, and  she  tries  hard  to  make  that  step  of 
hers  elastic. 

Your  trials  and  your  loves  together  have  een* 
tered  your  affections.  They  are  not  now  as 
when  you  were  a  lone  man,  wide-spread  and 
superficial.  They  have  caught  from  domestie 
attachments  a  finer  tone  and  touch.    They  ean* 
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not  thoot  out  tendrils  into  barren  world-soil  and 
tack  up  thence  strengtbeDing  nutriment.  They 
have  grown  under  the  forcing  giaeaof  home-roof, 
they  will  not  now  bear  eiposure. 

You  do  not  now  look  men  in  the  face  as  if  a 
heart*bond  was  linking  you — as  if  a  community 
of  feeling  lay  between.  There  is  a  heart-bond 
that  absorbs  all  others;  there  is  a  community 
that  monopolizes  your  feeling.  When  the  heart 
lay  wide  open,  before  it  had  grown  upon,  and 
closed  around  particular  objects*  it  could  take 
strength  and  cheer  from  a  hundred  connections 
that  now  seem  colder  than  ice. 

And  now  those  particular  objects — alas  for 
you ! — are  failing. 

What  anxiety  pursues  you !  How  yon  struggle 
to  fancy — there  is  no  danger ;  how  she  struggles 
to  pursuade  you — there  is  no  danger ! 

How  it  grates  now  on  your  ear — ^the  toil  and 
turmoil  of  the  city!  It  was  music  when  you 
were  alone ;  it  was  pleasant  even,  when  from 
the  din,  you  were  elaborating  comforts  for  the 
cherished  objects — when  you  had  such  sweet  es- 
cape as  evening  drew  on. 

Now  it  maddens  you  to  see  the  world  careless 
while  yon  are  steeped  in  care.  They  hustle  you 
in  the  street ;  they  smile  at  you  across  the  table ; 
they  bow  carelessly  over  the  way ;  they  do  not 
know  what  canker  is  at  your  heart. 

The  undertaker  comes  with  his  bill  for  the 
dead  boy's  funeral.  He  knows  your  grief;  he  is 
respectful.  You  bless  him  in  your  soul.  You  wish 
the  laughing  street-goers  were  all  undertakers. 

Your  eye  follows  the  physician  as  he  leaves 
your  house :  is  he  wise,  you  ask  yourself;  is  he 
prudent?  is  he  the  best?  Did  he  never  fail — is 
he  never  forgetful  7 

And  now  the  hand  that  touches  yours,  is  it  no 
thinner — no  whiter  than  yesterday  ?  Bunny  days 
come  when  she  revives ;  colour  comes  back ;  she 
breathes  freer;  she  picks  flowers;  she  meets 
you  with  a  smile :  hope  lives  again. 

But  the  next  day  of  storm  she  is  fallen.  She 
cannot  talk  even ;  she  presses  your  hand. 

You  hurry  away  from  business  before  your 
time.  What  matter  for  clients — who  is  to  reap 
the  rewards  ?  What  matter  for  fame — whose  eye 
will  it  brighten  ?  What  matter  for  riches — whose 
is  the  inheritance  ? 

You  find  her  propped  with  pillows;  she  is 
looking  over  a  little  picture  book  be  thumbed  by 
the  dear  boy  she  has  lost.  She  hides  it  in  her 
chair;  she  has  pity  on  you. 

Another  day  of  revival,  when  the  spring  sun 
shines,  and  flowers  open  out  of  doors ;  she  leans 
on  your  arm,  and  strolls  into  the  garden  where 
the  first  birds  are  singing.  liisten  to  them  with 
her; — what  memories  are  in  bird-songs!  You 
nead  not  shudder  at  her  tean^they  are  tears  of 


Thanksgiving!  Press  the  hand  that  lies  light  upon 
your  arm,  and  you  too,  thaak  God,  while  yet  yos 
may! 

•  •  •  • 

You  are  early  home — mid-afternoon.  Your 
step  is  not  light;  it  is  heavy,  terrible.  They  have 
sent  for  you. 

She  is  lying  ddwn;  her  eyes  half  closed  ;  her 
breathing  long  and  interrupted. 

She  hears  you ;  her  eye  opens ;  you  put  your 
hand  in  hers;  yours  trembles,  hers  does  not. 
Her  lips  move ;  it  is  your  name. 

'*Be  strong,"  she  says,  ''God  will  help  youT 

She  presses  harder  your  hand : — ^*  Adieu  !** 
A  long  breath — another ;  you  are  alone  again ! 
No  tears  now ;  poor  man !  You  cannot  find  them ! 

Again  home  early.  There  is  a  smell  of  var- 
nish in  your  house.  A  coffin  \b  there ;  they  have 
clothed  the  body  in  decent  grave  clothes,  and  the 
undertaker  is  screwing  down  the  lid,  slipping 
round  on  tip-toe.    Does  he  fear  to  waken  herf 

He  asks  you  a  simple  question  about  the  in- 
scription upon  the  plate,  rubbiug  it  with  his  coat 
cuft*.  You  look  him  straight  in  the  eye;  yon 
motion  to  the  door ;  you  dare  not  speak. 

He  takes  up  his  hat  and  glides  out  stealthful  as 
a  cat. 

The  man  has  done  his  work  well,  for  all.  It  is 
a  nice  coffin — a  very  nice  coffin!  Pass  your 
hand  over  it — how  smooth ! 

Some  sprigs  of  miguionette  are  lying  careless- 
ly in  a  little  gilt  edged  saucer.  She  loved  aiig- 
nionette. 

it  is  a  good  stanch  table  the  coffin  rests  on; — 
it  is  your  table ;  you  are  a  house-keeper — a  man 
of  family! 

Aye,  of  family ! — ^keep  down  outcry,  or  the 
nurse  will  be  in.  Look  over  at  the  pinched  fea- 
tures; is  this  all  that  is  lelt  of  her/  And  where 
is  your  heart  now  /  No,  don*t  thrust  your  nails 
into  your  hands,  nor  mangle  your  lip,  nor  grate 
your  teeth  together.     If  you  could  only  weep  I 

*-  Another  day.  The  coffin  is  gone  out.  Tne 
stupid  mourners  have  wept — what  idle  tears! 
She,  with  your  crushed  heart,  is  gone  out! 

Will  you  have  pleasant  evenings  at  your  home 
now  ? 

Go  into  your  parlor  that  your  prim  house- 
keeper has  made  comfortable  with  clean  hearth 
and  blaze  of  sticks. 

Sit  down  in  your  chair ;  there  is  another  vel- 
vet cushioned  one,  over,  against  yours,  empty. 
You  press  your  fingers  on  your  eye-balls,  as  if 
you  would  press  out  something  that  hurt  the 
brain ;  but  you  cannot.  Your  head  leans  upoa 
your  hand;  your  eyes  rest  upon  the  flashing 
blaze. 

Ashes  always  come  after  blaze. 
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Go  now  into  the  room  where  the  wsb  sick — 
softly,  ]e«t  the  prim  house-keeper  hear  you  and 
eome  after. 

They  have  put  new  dimity  upon  her  chair ; 
they  have  hung  new  curtains  over  the  bed.  They 
have  remored  from  the  stand  its  phials  and  sil- 
ver  bell ;  they  have  put  a  little  vase  of  flowers  in 
their  place ;  the  perfume  will  not  offend  the  sick 
nurse  now.  They  have  half  opened  the  window, 
that  the  room,  so  long  closed,  may  have  air.  It 
will  not  be  too  cold.     She  is  not  there. 

Oh,  God !  thou  who  dost  temper  the  wind  to 
the  Shorn  Lamb — be  kind ! 

The  embers  were  dark ;  I  stirred  them ;  there 
was  DO  sign  of  life.  My  dog  was  asleep.  The 
clock  in  my  tenant's  chamber  had  struck  one. 

I  dashed  a  tear  or  two  from  my  eyes — how 
they  came  I  know  not.  I  half  ejaculated  a 
prayer  of  thanks  that  such  desolation  had  not 
yet  come  nigh  me ;  and  a  prayer  of  hope  that  it 
might  never  come. 

In  a  half  hour  more,  I  was  sleeping  soundly. 
My  revery  was  ended. 


SONG. 

I  make  no  bout  of  feeling — 

I  do  nol  say  the  love 
That  oVr  my  noul  is  stealing 

Like  music  from  above — 
May  never  lose  its  power  to  bless, 
Or  ciiarm  tbe  weary  spirit  less. 

I  do  not  say  the  gladness 

Of  youth's  enchanting  dream — 
May  never  change  to  sadness. 

When  paled  its  golden  beam  : 
For  is  there  aught  of  heavenly  birth 
Thai  fadeth  not,  when  brought  to  earth  T 

The  visions  that  we  cherish. 

The  day>dreams  of  the  heart — 
Like  flowers  of  autumn  perish. 

Like  rainbow  tints  depart — 
All  that  is  beautiful  must  fade. 
O'er  brightest  hopes  there  falls — a  shade. 

Yet  this  my  spirit  dareth, 

To  whisper  unto  thine— 
The  true  hemrt  never  f9antk 

Its  eameet  love*»  declitte — 
The  fond  vow  breathed— the  promise  spoken- 
Ah  !  were  they  uttered— to  he  broken? 

An — angers  sunny  pinion — 

Will  be  lifted  from  my  soul, 
If  thy  love's  bright  dominion 

Should  lose  its  blest  control— 
And  desolate  will  be  my  lot — 
If  thy  sweet  influence  cheer  it  not. 


I  make  no  boast  of  feeliug, 
But  Lady  !  do  not  deem 

This  passionate  revealing 
Of  yonth's  enchanting  dream*— 

Tbe  idle  fantasy  of  song — 

That  glows— but  cannot  Irager  long. 

Edgefield,  S.  Carolina. 


F.  H.  H. 


\Frtim  the  Virgmia  HiaiorkeH  Reg^itrJ\ 

THE  OLD  SWAN. 

I  have  a  thousand  associations  and  recollee^ 
tions  connected  with  the  old  building  formerly 
known  by  this  name,  as  it  used  to  stand,  (and 
still  stands  under  a  new  title.)  on  H,  now  eaUetf 
Broad  Street,  near  the  Rail-Road  Depot.  When 
I  say  old  building,  I  do  not  mean  to  insiBuaie 
that  it  was  so  very  old,  and,  in  truth,  witli  its 
present  painted  face  and  altered  aspect,  it  is  dif« 
ficult  to  regard  it  as  a  relic  of  antiquity.  It  is, 
however,  an  old  building ;  for  I  have  passed  my 
tenth  lustrum,  (some  time,)  and  I  can  remember 
it  as  the  old  Swan  even  in  my  boyish  days,  and 
even  then  it  looked  to  my  young  eyes  like  a  time- 
worn  mansion,  not  quite  old  enough  indeed  te 
have  existed  ab  wrbe  eonditti,  but  clearly  to  iMive 
been  erected  at  a  period  not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  revolutionary  war ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  must  have  been  nearly  coeval 
with  that  memorable  event.  I  shall  leave  the 
point,  however,  to  the  investigation  of  the  cbro»> 
iders  about  me. 

Now  I  have  certainly  no  ill  will  to  the  presesl 
proprietors  of  this  venerable  establishmeiit,  bvt 
I  confess  I  did  feel  something  like  a  shocks  and 
perhaps  a  very  little  rising  of  choler,  when,  pas»* 
ing  by  the  building  one  morning,  a  few  month* 
ago,  I  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  good 
old  bird  with  its  well-remembered  graceful  neck 
of  tarnished  gilt,  that  used  to  stand  out  on  tb* 
sign,  in  all  weathers,  had  entirely  disappeaied* 
and  that,  in  lieu  of  it,  there  was  only  a  plain  bine 
ground,  with  the  words,  *'  Broad  Street  Hotel,** 
thereon ;  (how  flat,  and  prosaic  in  the  compari- 
son!) to  amaze  and  ofiend  my  eyes.  Indeed 
how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  shocked  when 
this  discovery  not  only  gave  me  a  sudden  start  of 
surprise,  but  seemed,  at  the  moment,  to  scatter 
and  dispel  a  thousand  pleasant  and  long-cher^ 
ished  associations  connected  with  the  old  sigiit 
and  the  old  house  ?  I  had  looked  at  the  brave 
bird  perhaps  a  thousand  times,  and  always  with 
great  satisfaction ;  but  it  was  now  gone,  and  for- 
ever.   And  the  old  tavern  which  it  so  appropri* 
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ately  anDounced  and  Bymbolized — how  meta- 
morphosed  1  It  looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  an 
old  lady  trying  to  pass  herself  off  for  a  young 
one,  by  putting  on  a  fine  dress; — and  I  could 
hardly  tell  whether  it  was  itself  or  another.  My 
thoughts  were  all  confused,  and  my  recollections 
scattered  about ;  but  I  have  rallied  them  again, 
as  well  as  I  could  to  Head  Quarters,  and  will 
now  put  them  down  here  on  paper,  to  preserve 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  against  any  further  chance 
or  change  that  may  happen  hereafter. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  some  forty-five  years  since 
this  famous  ordinary  had  attained  its  highest  and 
fairest  fame.  There  was  at  that  period,  a  great 
deal  of  competition  among  the  members  of  the 
Boniface  fraternity,  in  our  rising  city.  The 
House  near  the  old  market,  which  had  been  for- 
merly kept  by  Col.  Bowler,  famous  for  his  sandy- 
colored  wig  and  revolutionary  cocked  hat,  was 
perhaps  un  peu  passi,  but  still  not  without  repu- 
tation ;  and  the  Eagle,  then  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  on  Main  Street,  was  the  re- 
sort of  many  visiters  of  all  classes;  country 
merchants  and  planters,  lovers  of  sport,  and  rich 
young  gentlemen  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  gai- 
ety. But  the  old  Swan  was  even  a  tip  above 
that  It  was  the  resort  of  a  more  select,  and 
yet  considerable,  circle  of  customers  whom  busi- 
ness or  recreation  attracted  to  the  metropolis. 
Here  were  to  be  seen,  at  the  regular  seasons,  the 
▼enerable  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals; — 
lawyers  of  eminence  from  various  parts  of  the 
State ; — ^and  leading  members  of  both  Houses  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  company  indeed 
was  the  pride  of  the  establishment.  The  house 
itself  was  but  a  plain  building,  of  ordinary  and 
almost  rustic  appearance.  The  furniture  too, 
was  as  plain  as  possible.  There  were  no  gas- 
lighted  chandeliers  to  blind  your  eyes,  nor  costly 
mirrors  to  reproach  your  extravagance  by  their 
reflections;  but  every  thing  was  old-fashioned 
and  unpretending.  But  if  the  standard  of  osten- 
tation was  low,  that  of  comfort  was  at  the  high- 
est point.  Then,  the  keeper  of  the  house  was 
the  very  piuk  of  landlords.  ColonelJohn  Moss, 
who  was  also  the  proprietor,  was  in  fact,  in  many 
respects,  the  head  of  his  class.  He  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  little  starched  and  stately,  and  looked  as 
if  he  was  always  on  duty ;  but  then  he  was  not 
above  his  business,  nor  above  himself.  The 
whole  house  reflected  his  character.  Every  thing 
was  clean  and  neat — exactly  so.  The  floors,  in 
summer,  were  always  bright  and  polished  by 
hard  rubbing,  and,  in  winter,  covered  with  come- 
ly rag-carpets.  If  the  chambers  were  rather 
small  aud  inconvenient,  the  beds  and  bedding 
were  always  clean  and  well-aired ;  and  if  the 
table  never  glittered  with  plate,  nor  groaned  un- 
der French  dbhes,  nor  sparkled  with  costly  cham- 


pagne, the  ham  was  always  prime,  the  meats  the 
very  best  the  market  could  aflbrd — the  cooking 
unrivalled — and  the  wine  the  best  London  par* 
ticular  imported  direct  from  Madeira  in  exchange 
for  old  Virginia  com.     It  is  true  it  was  often 
whispered  about  the  table  that  *'  mine  host"  was 
a  very  nice  calculator,  and  filled  the  mouths  of 
his  guests  so  exactly,  that  it  was  shrewdly  sos- 
pected  he  must  have  counted  their  noses ;  bat 
still  they  always  had  enough,  and  of  the  best  to 
eat,  and  could  not  reasonably  complain  that  thej 
had  not  more  to  waste.     Then  the  Colonel  was 
so  kind  and  obliging  in  his  way,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  greatest  respect  for  bis 
personal  presence ;  and  a  deep  sense  of  his  su- 
perior merit. 

Next  in  rank  and  importance  to  the  ColoneU 
was  the  Major-domo,  or  bar-keeper,  by  the  name 
of  Lovell,  who  besides  possessing  some  of  his 
employer*s  peculiarities,  was  something  of  a  wag, 
and  frequently  displayed  his  ready  wit  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  others.  Lovell  was  remarkable  for  a 
long  acquiline  nose,  and  wore  an  exceedingly 
short  and  shabby  coat, — ^probably  more  from  pov- 
erty than  choice.     A  member  of  the  Legislature 

from  N 1  by  the  name  of  R ,  one  of  the 

regular  lodgers,  and  a  constant  customer  at  the 
bar,  was  much  in  the  habit  of  teasing  Lovell,  and 
I  remember,  that  on  one  occasion,  I  witnessed  a 
small  passage  of  wit  between  them,  which  caus- 
ed some  little  laugh  at  the  time,  and,  boy  as  I 

was,  amused  me  greatly.     **  Lovell,"  said  R 

with  a  droll  look,  and  tugging  at  the  scanty  gar- 
ment of  the  bar-keeper  from  behind,  **  your  coat, 
old  boy,  is  entirely  too  short.*'  **  It  may  be  too 
short  now,"  replied  the  other  huffishly,  "  but  I 
think  it  will  be  Umg  enough  before  I  get  another." 

*'  Perhaps  it  will,"  rejoined  R ,  **  but  in  the 

mean  time,  to  make  amends  for  the  shortness  of 
your  coat,  you  are  supplied,  I  see,  with  a  very 
long  hill  ,*" — accompanying  his  words  with  a  ges- 
ture that  seemed  to  threaten  the  tapster's  nose 
with  a  tweak.  But  said  he,  **my  bill  may  be  a 
long  one,  but  not  so  long  as  yours  will  be  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  unless  you  slacken  your  visits 

to  the  bar-room."     Here  R whose  rubicund 

face  seemed  to  give  point  to  the  bar-keeper's  wit, 
was  evidently  confused,  and  shuffling  off  some 
idle  remark  or  other,  was  glad  to  make  good  his 
retreat  through  tlie  door. 

But  what  were  these  small  "  wit-crackera"  of 
the  porch,  to  the  lights  of  law,  and  luminaries  of 
learning,  witliin  that  attic  dome  ?  Here,  no  doubt, 
was  *'the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 
Here  was  "  the  sprightly  dialogue,  the  tart  reply, 
the  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit."  Oh 
how  I  longed  to  hear  them  all ;  and  to  share  in 
those  noetes  ccmaque  deum,  as  I  verily  thought 
them  at  the  time !    But  alas  I  was  yet  too  young 
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to  be  admitted  into  those  **  penetralia  Vests  " 
and  could  only,  as  yet,  ima^ne  the  treat  which  I 
hoped  to  be  one  day  admitted  to  enjoy.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  had  now  and  then  some  furtive 
glimpses  of  the  great  classics  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  pleased  me  not  a  little.  Once,  in 
particular,  I  recollect,  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  paper 
or  document  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  the  vene- 
rable judge  Pendleton,  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  I  found  him  sitting  alone  in  his  chamber, 
reading  some  record,  I  suppose,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  his  emaciated  form,  with  his  pale 
face  and  white  cap,  made  a  deep  and  indelible 
impression  upon  my  mind.  He  was  probably 
engaged,  at  the  very  time  I  saw  him,  in  prepar- 
ing his  opinion  on  the  great  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  of  assembly  confiscating 
the  Glebe  lands.  That  opinion,  I  have  always 
understood,  was  adverse  to  what  was  afterwards 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  case ;  and  was 
to  have  been  delivered  on  the  very  day  on  which 
he  died.  How  mysterious  this  intervention  of 
Divine  Providence  appeared  to  many  at  the  time ; 
and  yet  who  does  not  now  see  that  it  was  "  all 
for  the  best.*' 

But  again,  I  remember  that  sometime  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1807,  shortly  after  the  memo- 
rable attack  of  the  Leopard  upon  the  Chesa- 
peake— when  our  whole  city  rang  with  patriotic 
indignation  against  the  British — and  a  meeting 
of  our  citizens  had  been  summoned  to  convene 
in  the  Capitol  that  evening,  I  went  over,  in  the 
afternoon,  to  see  a  young  friend,  a  student  of 
medicine,  who  hoarded  at  the  Swan ;  when  I 
found  his  room  partly  occupied  by  a  stranger 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  He  was  appa- 
rently about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty, 
elegant  in  his  manners,  and  uncommonly  hand- 
some. He  conversed  familiarly  with  us  who, 
compared  with  him,  were  but  boys,  and  I  obser- 
ved that  his  dark  eyes  flashed  with  meteor  bril- 
liancy as  he  spoke  of  the  recent  outrage  of  the 
British,  and  the  contemplated  meeting  at  the 
Capitol.  I  remember  that  he  fascinated  me  at 
once  by  his  eye  and  his  tongue,  and  that,  like 
Desdemona,  I  did,  "  with  greedy  ear,  devour  up 
his  discourse."  I  determined  accordingly,  and 
my  young  medical  friend  with  me,  that  we  would 
be  at  the  Capitol  that  evening,  for  we  felt  assur- 
ed that  he  also  would  be  there.  We  went  accor- 
dingly, at  an  early  hour,  and  I  recollect  climbing 
up  into  one  of  the  niches  in  the  Hall,  to  take  a 
full  view  of  the  scene  before  mc.  After  a  while, 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  announced,  and 
the  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  had 
reported  resolutions  of  a  very  warlike  tone,  when 

two  gentlemen,  J.  G.  G ,  of  Richmond,  and 

C.  F.  M ,  of  Loudon,  both  men  of  note  and 

talent,  proposed  an  amendment  somewhat  soft- 


ening and  qualifying  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tions, whereupon  a  stranger,  whom  I  immedi- 
ately recognised  as  the  handsome  and  dark -eyed 
lodger  of  the  Swan,  rose  from  his  seat,  mounted 
the  platform  erected  for  the  speakers,  and  poured 
out  a  strain  of  bold  and  fervid  eloquence  that 
electrified  the  whole  assembly  at  once.  He  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  all  efibrts  to  dilute  and 
qualify  the  resolutions,  and  dwelt  upon  the  man- 
ifold wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  us  by 
£  ngland,  with  overw  helming  efiect.  H  is  speech 
produced,  of  course,  a  powerful  and  palpable 
impression  upon  the  meeting ;  and  I  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  how  **  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multi- 
tude" (as  Curran  has  it,)  could  be  both  raised 
and  quelled  by  the  orator's  exciting  and  yet  sub- 
duing blasts.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
once,  by  acclamation ;  and  the  hall  rang  aloud 
with  the  praises  of  the  speaker,  whose  name  was 
now  on  every  tongue.  And  who  was  he  ?  Who 
was  he  indeed  but  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh ; — 
then  a  young  lawyer  residing  in  the  town  of  Pe- 
tersburg— but  soon  to  be  the  pride  of  our  own 
city,  and  of  our  whole  state.  But  alas !  he  too 
is  gone,  and  I  often  feel,  when  I  think  of  him» 
(in  the  spirit  of  Shenstone's  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion) how  much  less  it  is  to  hear  the  speeches  of 
others,  than  to  remember  his. 

H. 
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In  the  hush'd  stillness  of  the  sUrry  night. 
When  the  sad  ▼oice  is  felt  and  tears  vriU  flow- 
Then  floating  in  a  mist  of  softest  light, 
A  meeii-eyM  seraph  spiritually  bright. 
Bends  o*er  my  couch,  and  on  my  weary  brow 
Presses  her  angel  lips,  and  whispers  low 
Sweet  words  of  comfort  ts  ray  spirii-ear  ;— 
Ah  1  well  1  deem  her  from  the  upper  sphere ! 
Glimpses  of  glorj'  then  are  round  me  cast, 
Immortal  eyes  shine  on  me  from  afar — 
Through  their  clear  light,  clear  as  Eve's  brightest  stars 
Her  spirit  shines !  Oh,  loveliest,  if  thou  hast 
One  memory  of  Human  Love,  in  thy  far  home  of  bliss, 
Be  still,  my  hope  and  comforter,  through  all  the  woes  of 
this! 

August,  1849. 
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THE  SELDEN8  OF  SHERWOOD. 

CHAPTER  TI. 

Juliana  waa  right  in  thiaking  that  every  mem- 
ber af  the  family  at  Travera  Lodge,  would  be 
a^mewhat  at  a  lose,  aa  to  how  their  gneat  wae  to 
be  entertained,  and  that  a  dread  was  felt,  if  not 
avowed,  of  a  long  day  in  perapective,  without 
any  reaource  but  convereation.  There  recurred 
also  the  puzzling  question  as  to  what  manner  of 
conversation  would  be  appropriate  for  a  minia- 
ter.  It  was  determined  in  the  family  council  not 
CO  mention  to  George,  that  Charies  Selden  was 
expected  to  dinner,  as  he  would  then  return  home 
as  usual,  after  his  morning  ride,  and,  finding  the 
minister  there,  be  thus  compelled  into  civility  and 
good  humor. 

Charles,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  parior  at 
Travers  Lodge,  perceived  at  a  glance  that  an  ur 
<ff  the  most  uncomfortable  and  respectful  con- 
•traint  waa  diffused  over  the  group.  Each  of 
the  ladies  advanced  a  few  paces  from  their  seats 
Co  meet  him,  then  resumed  them  mechanically, 
«fMl  taking  up  their  work  again,  fixed  their  eyes 
«n  it  with  the  most  intense  gravity. 

Mr.  Travers  courageously  prepared  to  support 
the  whole  weight  of  the  conversation,  and  began 
with  a  preliminary  hem — **  We  were  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  so  fine  a  day  for  church  yesterday.'* 

Charles  assented. 

**It  would  have  been  a  disappointment  to 
many,'*  observed  Mrs.  Travers,  somewhat  ner- 
vously, "if  the  day  had  been  rainy;  it  has  been 
ao  long  since  the  people  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  going  to  church." 

**I  observed  some  persons  there  yesterday," 
•aid  Mr.  Travers,  **who  are  professed  infidels: 
Dr.  Howard,  for  instance,  who  has  embraced  all 
the  new-fangled  notions  of  the  French  school. 
I  wonder  what  benefit  he  proposes  to  derive  from 
going  to  church." 

**  We  have  a  natural  love  for  assembling  our- 
selves together,  and  many  are  attracted  to  a  pub- 
lic meeting  for  any  purpose  whatever,"  replied 
Charies;  ** besides,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  feeling 
one's  self  auperior  to  the  prejudices  by  which 
common  minds  are  fettered,  and  the  fallacies 
which  they  utter  makes  the  consciousness  of  the 
strength  of  one's  own  reasouiug  powers  more 
gratifying." 

**I  have  observed,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  '*that 
all  these  infidels  have  a  considerable  share  of 
vanity;  but  Howard  is  really  a  man  of  talent  and 
information,  and  not  so  conceited  as  people  of 
that  class  usually  are.  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
in  serious  argument  with  him  on  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion.    You  must  make  his  acquaintance." 
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I  ahall  be  much  obliged  to  yoo  to  aoaist 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  ail  who  are  vril* 
ling  to  know  me;  but  I  think  argumenta  on  tfaa 
truth  of  religion  are  aeklom  beneficial  to  tlw 
cauae." 

"  Indeed !"  aaid  Mr.  Travera,  with  a  look  of 
surprise  and  dbappointment,  though  he  was  too 
polite  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  aneh  m  mb- 
ject  with  a  clergyman. 

*'Thia  aeema  a  strange  assertion,  perhapa,** 
said  Charles,  replying  rather  to  the  looks  thaa 
the  words  of  Mr.  Travers,  **as  it  might  seem  to 
imply  that  the  subject  would  not  bear  inveatiga- 
tion ;  this,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  my  opin- 
ion, that  I  believe  the  more  thoroughly  Revela- 
tion ia  examined,  the  more  firmly  will  ita  truth 
be  eatablished;  but  then  the  inquiry  must  be  con- 
ducted with  sincerity  and  candor  on  both  aides, 
to  produce  a  good  effect  on  the  miuda  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  We  do  not  often  argue  for  the 
sake  of  discovering  truth,  but  for  victory;  and 
we  do  not  like  those  who  have  defeated  us  in 
argument  at  all  the  better  for  it,  nor  are  we  apt 
to  yield  to  convictions  that  are  forced  upon  na.'* 

**  This  is  certainly  true  in  most  cases,"  said 
Mr.  Travers.  '*I  have  often  observed  the  truth 
of  your  remark  in  political  contention,  and  I 
doubt  not  it  will  hold  good  in  polemics.  But  is 
a  man  to  be  left  in  his  errors  ?" 

<«  By  no  means,  other  methods  of  convincing 
him  are  likely  to  prove  more  efficacious." 

A  step  was  heard  just  then  in  the  passage,  and 
Mr.  Travers  arose  hastily,  saying,  he  thought  it 
probable  hie  friend,  Mr.  Nelsou,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  dine  with  them,  had  arrived :  he,  how- 
ever, thought  it  much  more  probable  that  it  was 
his  son  George,  and  wished  himself  to  appriae 
him  that  Charles  was  in  the  parlor,  that  hia  en- 
trance might  be  made  with  due  decorum  and 
gravity,  and  to  give  him  a  few  preliminary  hints 
as  to  bis  deportment. 

Charies  looked  towards  Mrs.  Travers  and  her 
daughters,  who  sat  in  immovable  silence.  Mra. 
Travers  and  Anna  Maria,  both  meditating  on 
something  which  would  be  sufficiently  sensible 
and  suitable  to  say — Juliana  secretly  enjoying 
their  embarrassmeut.  Turning  towards  an  open 
window,  shaded  by  the  luxuriant  branches  of  a 
sweet-briar  bush  in  full  bloom,  he  remarked — 

*'  How  delightfully  frsgrant  the  bloom  of  the 
sweet-briar  is,  and  then  its  little  buds  are  so  beau- 
tiful, like  miuiature  moss  roses.  I  prefer  it  greatly 
to  our  garden  roses." 

**Are  you  fond  of  flowers?"  asked  Anna 
Maria,  delighted  to  find  any  thing  to  say,  though 
the  subject  in  discussion  was  so  much  less  mo- 
mentous than  any  she  had  expected  to  enter  upon. 

Extremely  so.    My  mother  and  sisters  have 
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Boch  a  pasMon  for  flowers,  it  would  have  been  im- 
posgtble  for  me  not  to  learn  something  about  their 
cultivation ;  and  then,  one  cannot  cultivate  them 
without  learning  to  love  them.  I  am  glad  to 
find  a  few  rose  bushes  and  bunches  of  pinks  in 
the  garden  at  the  Rectory — they  look  like  old 
firiends." 

Juliana  looked  up  from  her  netting  with  a 
glance  that  said  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  spoken, 
**Why  you  talk  exactly  like  other  people." 
Charles  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at  the  ex* 
pression  of  her  countenance. 

Mrs.  Travers,  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  him,  offered  ail  the  various  kinds  of 
shrubbery  which  her  garden  afforded,  when  the 
proper  season  arrived  for  setting  it  out,  and 
Charles  thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  saying 
that  he  hoped,  however,  to  impose  the  trouble  of 
planting  out  his  flower  garden  on  one  who  could 
arrange  it  with  more  taste  and  skill  than  he  pos- 
sessed. 

What  did  this  mean  ?  thought  both  Anna  Maria 
and  Juliana.  Anna  Maria  colored  a  little,  Juliana 
with  difficulty  repressed  a  fit  of  giggling,  when 
their  speculations  were  suddenly  ended  by 
Charles  adding  with  an  air  of  simplicity — 

''My  Aunt  Mason  has  kindly  consented  to  take 
the  cares  of  my  establishment  on  herself,  and  of 
course  the  flower-garden  will  be  her  province.*' 

Anna  Maria  felt  relieved,  and  Juliana  was  obli- 
ged to  have  recourse  to  the  window,  under  the 
pretext  of  plucking  a  bouquet  of  sweet-briar  buds, 
but  in  reality  to  conceal  the  laughter  which  was 
convulsing  her,  at  this  simple  explanation  of  a 
speech,  which  she  had  understood  so  differently, 
and  the  effect  which  she  knew  it  had  produced 
on  her  sister. 

Anna  Maria  had  prepared  a  speech  some  min- 
utes previously,  and  fearing  the  subject  would 
slip  away  before  the  speech  could  overtake  it, 
hastened  to  say  in  a  sentimental  tone,  **What  a 
iweet  book  is  Hervey's  Meditations,  Mr.  Selden. 
Do  you  not  remember  the  passage  about  the 
lily  V 

*'  Anna  Maria  can  repeat  it  word  for  word," 
observed  her  mother.  "I  believe  you  never  miss 
reading  it  on  Sundays,  my  dear." 

Auna  Maria  blushed  a  little,  and  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  Charles  not  to  smile  a  little  too, 
but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  so 
kind  and  open,  that  no  one  could  have  imagined 
the  smile  to  proceed  from  ill-nature,  or  from  a 
desire  to  ridicule  either  Anna  Maria  or  her  mother. 

*'I  recollect  the  passage,"  he  replied.  **  Her- 
'^ey's  writings  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  share 
of  popularity,  and  certainly  evince  religions  sen- 
timent. Many  have  derived  pleasure  and  im- 
provement from  his  pages." 

This  was  quite  as  much  as  Charles  could  say 


with  sincerity  in  favor  of  Hervey's  Meditations; 
bnt  as  he  did  not  like  to  disparage  any  book  of 
moral  or  religious  tendency,  which  might  be  use- 
ful or  pleasing  to  some  minds,  he  hastened  to 
change  the  subject. 

How  many  are  the  conversational  aids,  enjoy* 
ed  by  the  present  favored  generation,  of  which 
our  ancestors  were  ignorant  I  No  books  of  prints 
were  scattered  on  the  tables  of  our  grandmoth- 
ers* sitting-rooms,  no  new  periodicals  fumidhad 
them  with  ever-varying  themes  for  social  con- 
verse, rarely  did  a  new  work  make  its  appear- 
ance, nor  had  the  velocity  of  the  flying  horse  of 
Ariosto  been  then  exceeded  by  the  marvellous 
rapidity  of  steam,  bearing  with  fiery  wings  ti- 
dings from  one  end  of  the  civilized  world  to  the 
other.  Female  education,  using  the  word  edu- 
cation in  its  common,  limited  sense,  that  is,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  knowledge  derived  from  booksi 
was  but  little  attended  to,  and  if  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  amongst  families,  whose  viewa 
were  rather  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  the  few  ladies  who  were  competent  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  science  or  literature,  never  ven- 
tured to  do  so  but  in  their  own  domestic  circles* 
This  destitution  of  external  aids,  while  it  impart- 
ed the  interest  of  raciness  and  originality  to  the 
conversation  of  those  who  were  distinguished  by 
strength  of  mind,  or  sprighdiness  of  imagination* 
had  however  the  general  effect  of  depressing  the 
toue  of  colloquial  intercourse,  and  confining  its 
range  within  the  narrowest  limits.  In  such  » 
state  of  things,  gossipping  became  almost  a  ne- 
cessary evil. 

There  was  a  modest  simplicity,  a  natural  ease 
in  Charles  Selden's  manner,  which  could  not  fail 
to  have  some  effect  in  dispelling  the  constraint 
under  which  the  ladies  had  hitherto  suffered,  and 
Mrs.  Travers  was  led  almost  unconsciously  into 
something  like  easy  chat  with  him.  After  ob- 
serving his  remarkable  resemblance  to  his  mothery 
Mrs.  Travers,  in  answer  to  Charles*  inquiries,  as 
to  whether  she  had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Selden  before 
her  marriage,  went  on  to  describe,  with  more 
animation  than  he  had  supposed  her  capable  of 
evincing,  a  ball  at  which  they  had  been  togetheft 
the  admiration  Mrs.  Selden*s  beaaty  had  excited, 
the  many  beaux  and  belles  who  had  figured  on  this 
occasion,  and  various  incidents  of  the  evening* 
Suddenly  recalled  to  a  recollection  of  Charlee 
Selden*s  position,  by  a  reproving  glance  from 
Anna  Maria,  Mrs.  Travers  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed at  the  thought,  that  the  subjects  on  which 
she  had  been  descanting  were  by  no  means  edi- 
fying or  appropriate :  she  colored  slightly,  and 
remarked  gravely,  that  Mr.  Selden  must  excuse 
her  for  talking  of  such  vanities  and  trifling  things 
unworthy  of  his  attention. 

Charles*  kind  smile  assured  her  that  she  hwl 
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not  lowora'd  benelf  at  all  in  bis  estimatioii,  and 
he  replied — **I  can  well  imagine  the  interest  and 
pleaeure  connected  with  remembrancea  of  youth- 
fttl  days,  so  indelibly  associated  with  our  first  and 
strongest  alTections,  the  brightness  and  freshness 
of  novelty,  with  which  every  object  is  invested, 
when  the  world  lays  smiling  before  us.*' 

**  Smiling,  alas,  deceitfully,"  observed  Anna 
Maria,  in  a  soft,  sentimental  tone. 

"  Yes,  deceitfully,  if  we  trust  to  its  smiles  for 
our  happiness,  but  a  very  good  world  if  we  re- 
member always  to  view  it  in  connection  with  a 
higher  end  better  state  of  things.*' 

Anna  Maria  smiled  dubiously,  as  she  was  some- 
what at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  this  speech ;  she 
was,  however,  spared  the  trouble  of  doing  so,  by 
Mr.  Travers*  entrance  with  his  son  George  and 
Mr.  Nelson.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
George  Travers*  appearance.  He  would  gen- 
erally have  been  called  a  fine  looking  young  man, 
as  his  stature  was  above  the  ordinary  height,  and 
his  features  rather  regular  than  otherwise,  but 
there  was  an  expression  in  his  countenance  of 
indolence  and  self-indulgence,  which  showed  that 
his  morsl  and  intellectual  nature  had  never  been 
developed  or  disciplined.  As  soon  as  he  had 
been  introduced  to  Charles,  he  threw  himself 
carelessly  on  a  seat  near  Juliana,  and  began  list- 
lessly to  play  with  her  netting,  his  whole  air  seem- 
ing to  denote  that  he  did  not  consider  it  his  afiair 
at  all  to  assist  in  entertaining  the  company.  Mrs. 
Travers  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  maternal 
gratification,  and  really  thought  it  was  a  mark  of 
goodness  of  heart,  and  of  a  desire  to  please  his 
parents,  that  he  should  constrain  himself  to  make 
one  of  the  company,  when  he  might  have  ab- 
sented himself  on  various  pleas. 

George  eyed  the  young  minister  superciliously 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  commenced  a  whisp- 
ering conversation  with  Juliana,  whose  giggling 
was  only  suppressed  by  a  marked  glance  of  dis- 
approbation from  Mr.  Travers. 

Some  hours  lay  in  dreary  perspective,  ere  the 
day  should  close,  but  Charles  endeavored  with 
so  much  good  sense  end  sprightliness,  to  impart 
something  like  cheerfulness  and  ease  to  the  tone 
of  the  conversation,  that  he  certainly  succeeded, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  making  them  pass  off 
agreeably  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  him- 
self, time  moved  on  leaden  wings,  as  be  felt  that 
he  was  constantly  expected  to  sustain  the  promi- 
nent share  in  conversation,  and  yet  every  remark 
that  dropped  from  his  lips  was  weighed  and  can- 
vassed. He  thought  of  the  happy  family  circle 
at  Sherwood,  where  all  regarded  it  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  a  pleasure,  to  endeavor  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  them,  without 
thinkiog  of  how  they  should  appear  themselves, 
and  his  heart  sank  when  he  remembered  that  he 


must  no  more  look  to  this  dear  home  as  a  refuge. 
Other  thoughts  and  feelings,  however,  sooo  came 
to  his  aid ;  he  had  only  to  regard  those  around 
him  as  immortal  beings;  if  be  hoped  to  be  tbe 
means  of  awakening  within  them  a  coDscioa«- 
ness  of  their  spiritual  nature,  a  desire  for  eter- 
nal happiness,  he  must  endeavor  to  gain  their 
affections.    This  hope  imparted  fresh  coarsge 
and  cheerfulness.   When  the  day  was  fairiy  over, 
and  his  farewell  greetings  were  made,  it  wan  with 
a  sensation  of  light-heartedness,  amoonting  to 
positive  exhiliration,  that  he  turned  his  horse's 
head  towards  his  own  domicil. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Chftngefttl  and  faint  waa  her  fair  check *■  hue, 

Tbu'  dear  a»  a  flower  which  tbe  light  looks  throngb  ; 

And  the  gUnce  of  her  dark,  reapleodent  eje. 

For  the  aspect  of  woman  at  times  too  high. 

Lay  floating  in  mists,  which  the  troubled  stream 

Of  the  aoul  sent  up  o*er  its  fervid  beam. 

Mn,Ht 


When  the  family  assembled  at  breakfast,  on 
the  following  morning,  at  Travers  Lodge,  there 
was  another  individual  added  to  their  number,  so 
different  in  manner  and  appearance  from  any  one 
present,  that  it  was  evident  she  was  a  being  of 
entirely  a  different  order.  There  was  something 
in  the  very  turn  of  this  young  lady's  bead  and 
neck  which  denoted  elevation,  independence, 
perhaps  pride  of  character,  and  the  lofty  brow 
and  classic  outline,  the  lips  somewhat  firmly  clo- 
sing, the  pale,  pure  cheek — the  dark  grey  eje, 
shaded  with  long  dark  lashes,  indicated  still  more 
clearly  the  difiiinctive  traits  of  Edith  Fitzgerald's 
character.  A  flash  now  and  then  of  her  eye,  and 
the  smile  that  played  on  her  lip— as  she  was  lis- 
tening to  the  history  of  yesterday  from  her  cou- 
sins— showed  that  sportiveness  was  mingled  with 
the  seriousness  of  her  disposition. 

**  Oh,  Edith,  I  wished  for  you  heartily  to  help 
us  out  yesterday,"  said  Juliana;  '*we  were  so 
much  at  a  loss  to  entertain  the  minister.*' 

Anna  Maria  cast  a  grave  and  indignant  glance 
at  her  sister,  as  she  said,  "I  experienced  no  sort 
of  difficulty  in  conversing  with  Mr.  Selden." 

*^  Oh,  Anna  Maria,'*  said  Juliana,  "I  appeal 
to  George,  if" — 

"But"  said  Edith,  hastening  to  interrupt  Ju« 
liana,  **you  have  not  told  me  any  thing  about 
Mr.  Selden  yet,  what  sort  of  a  person  he  is, — 
my  curiosity  is  somewhat  excited,  I  confess." 

*'I  never  could  imagine,"  said  George,  in  a 
tone  of  pique,  *'what  there  could  be  interesting 
about  a  parson.  I  know  of  nothing  he  is  good 
for  but  to  give  us  a  sermon  once  a  week,  christen 
children,  marry  couples,  and  bury  the  dead." 
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**  Mr.  Selden  would  certainly  be  considered  a 
handsome  man,  if  he  were  not  a  minister,"  said 
Juliana ;  "  he  is  tall,  has  a  good  figure,  fine  eyes 
and  a  very  pleasant  smile.  He  rides  well  too — 
but  then  all  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  himself 
or  any  body  else.'* 

Edith  smiled.  '*  Does  he  converse  agreeably  ?" 
she  asked, — **  this,  you  know,  is  of  some  conse- 
quence to  those  who  may  have  to  spend  many  a 
long  summer  day  in  his  company." 

**  I  cannot  answer  that  question,"  said  George, 
for  I  did  not  take  th^  trouble  to  listen  to  him.  I 
thought  it  doing  quite  enough  to  spend  two  or 
three  hours  in  his  company." 

^'That  was  indeed  quite  as  much  as  could 
have  been  expected  from  you,"  said  Edith,  in  a 
tone  which  George  did  not  quite  like.  ^*  You  are 
of  course  then  no  judge  of  Mr.  Selden's  merits, 
and  I  must  ask  of  the  rest  of  the  company  how 
he  converses." 

**Very  sensibly,"  said  Mr.  Travers. 

**  Very  agreeably,"  said  his  wife. 
Divinely,"  said  Anna  Maria. 
Much  better  than  I  expected,"  said  Juliana. 
On  the  whole,  the  verdict  of  the  company  is 
favorable,"  said  Edith ;  '*  why  then  did  the  day 
pass  off  so  heavily?" 

*'  Because  no  one  knows  what  to  talk  to  a  min- 
ister about,"  said  Juliana. 

*'  He  saved  us  the  trouble,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Travers,  "of  finding  subjects  of  conversation, 
and  your  father,  at  least,  I  suppose  you  will  admit 
to  be  capable  of  conversing  with  him." 

*'  Of  course,  I  was  not  speaking  of  papa,"  said 
Juliana,  glancing  at  her  father,  ''but  even  papa 
eould  not  talk  to  Mr.  Selden  with  as  much  ease 
as  he  could  have  done  with  any  other  gentleman, 
especiaUy  so  young  a  man." 

''  You  seem  to  have  formed  strange  ideas  of  a 
minister,"  said  Edith,  ''I  cannot  imagine  why 
any  rational  subject  of  conversation  might  not  be 
as  well  addressed  to  him  as  to  any  one  else." 

*'  Oh,  but  who  wants  to  be  confined  to  rational 
subjects  of  conversation  ?"  said  Juliana,  **  what 
is  so  odious  as  to  weigh  every  word  you  say, — 
and  besides  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some 
allusion  to  the  church,  the  congregation,  the  ser- 
Ttces,  sermons  and  subjects  of  this  kind,  in  con- 
▼ersing  with  a  minister." 

**  Mr.  Selden  converses  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects," said  Mr.  Travers,  **  and  remarkably  well 
Qpon  them  all.  His  choice  of  a  profession  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  for  he  really  appears  to 
have  talents  which  might  have  distinguished  him 
in  any  line  of  life.  This  is  more  apparent  in  his 
conversation  than  in  his  preaching,  for  the  lan- 
guage of  his  discourse  was  rather  plain  for  a 
young  man  who  had  received  such  a  good  edu- 
cation." 


**But  then,  my  dear,"  interposed  Mrs.  Travers, 
''the  sermon  was  very  interesting,  for  1  never  recol- 
lected one  so  well  before,  and  many  people  were 
very  attentive  last  Sunday,  that  I  never  saw  ap- 
pear interested  in  any  discourse  until  then." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Mr.  Selden,  *•  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  sensible,  interesting  discourse,  but  there 
was  not  as  much  of  the  orator  about  Mr.  Selden 
as  I  expected." 

*'  Now  I  thought  there  was  quite  too  much  of 
the  orator,"  said  George ;  "  he  was  waving  bis 
white  hand,  and  looking  towards  the  young  la* 
dies  frequently,  every  now  and  then  using  pretty 
similies  and  figures  of  speech  stolen,  no  doubti 
from  Milton  or  some  of  those  old  poets." 

Edith  laughed, — "Unless  you  can  trace  the 
theft,  you  have  no  right  to  accuse  him,  George.*' 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Anna  Maria,  "  I  doabt 
if  George  ever  read  six  pages  of  Milton  in  hts 
life,  or  indeed  of  any  other  poetry  than  a  song 
book." 

George  reddened  and  replied, "  you  are  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  parson,  Anna  Maria,  I  didn't 
know  before  that  you  were  so  much  interested 
in  him,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  attack 
him." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Edith,  in  a  grave  but 
gentle  tone,  "  he  is  a  stranger  and  has,  no  doubt, 
come  amongst  us  with  a  desire  and  intention  of 
doing  good ;  this  should  certainly  insure  him  grat* 
itude  and  respect,  until  he  does  something  to  for- 
feit them.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  he  does 
not  receive  any  salary  from  his  parishioners,  and 
in  a  country  such  as  this,  where  there  are  so  many 
avenues  open  to  ambition,  a  young  man,  with 
his  talents  and  prospects,  could  scarcely  have 
been  actuated  by  any  but  high  and  pure  motives 
in  the  choice  of  a  profession." 

"  Spoken  wisely  and  well,  Edith,"  said  Mr. 
Travers,  "  he  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  I  am  sure 
a  good  one.  I  am  resolved  to  stand  bis  Inead* 
for  I  really  feel  iuterested  in  him  and  sorry  for 
him." 

"  He  does  not  look  at  all  unhappy,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Travers,  "  I  don't  believe  be  repents 
the  step  he  has  taken." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  I  am  sure  I  hope  be  does 
not,  but  he  little  knows  yet  all  that  he  has  given 
up,  or  all  that  is  before  him."  So  saying,  Mr* 
Travers  pushed  his  chair  from  the  breakfast  table 
which  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion, 
and  the  different  members  of  the  family  betook 
themselves  to  their  various  occupations. 

Edith  Fitzgerald  was  the  only  child  of  an  Trish 
gentleman  who  had  emigrated  to  America  about 
twenty-two  years  before  the  commencement  of 
this  story,  and  had  married  Harriet  Travers,  sb- 
ter  of  Mr.  Travers,  about  a  year  after  his  arrival 
in  the  country.    Edith  was  an  only  child,  and 
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her  mother  died  wbea  she  was  not  more  thao 
foarteen  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  health 
was  always  eitremely  delicate*  so  that  she  look- 
ed to  Edith  for  aasistance  in  every  thing ;  this 
developed,  at  ao  early  period,  the  energies  of 
Edith's  naturally  strong  mind,  and  aivakened  the 
tender  feelings  of  her  heart.  The  character  of 
na  only  child  is  generally  enervated  by  too  much 
indulgence,  but  this  had  not  been  the  case  with 
Edith  Fitagerald;  the  habit  of  constantly  think- 
ing for  her  mother,  and  the  numerous  daily  min- 
istrations of  love  which  the  delicacy  of  Mrs. 
Fitsgerald's  health  and  the  weakness  of  her 
nerves  required,  prevented  Edith  from  dwelling 
much  upon  herself.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  and  develope  his  daugh- 
ter*f  mind  and  character,  by  treating  her  rather  as 
a  companion  and  friend  than  as  a  child ;  he  was 
proud  of  her  talents,  and  imagined  her  abilities  to 
be  greater  even  than  they  really  were.  It  would 
have  provoked  a  smile  from  any  impartial  per- 
son to  listen  to  the  subjects  he  would  discuss 
gravely  with  Edith,  and  though  her  opinions  and 
views  were  often  rash  and  crude  enough,  still 
there  was  always  something  of  originality  and 
sprightliness  about  them. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  and  said,  by  ju- 
dieious  people,  that  it  is  injurious  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  chikiren,  books  designed  for  those  of 
riper  years,  or  to  attempt  to  converse  with  them 
on  subjects  beyond  their  comprehension.  Like 
most  general  remarks,  however,  there  are  many 
eases  to  whieh  it  does  not  spply*  A  mind  nat- 
vrally  strong,  bold  and  investigating,  is  stimnla- 
tnd  by  the  very  effort  to  enter  into  subjects  rather 
beyond  its  understanding.  If  those  who  possess 
minds  of  this  class  do  not  learn  to  comprehend 
the  subjects  presented  to  them  in  their  whole 
extent,  still  the  very  effort  of  attention  is  often  ser- 
▼ieeable, — some  new  ideas  will  be  called  forth — 
and  a  profitable  lesson  of  humility  learned,  by 
those  who  are  naturally  rather  too  prone  to  bold- 
ness and  self-reliance. 

These  effects  were  certainly  produced  on 
Edith's  mind,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  took  great 
pains  to  provide  her  with  a  governess,  a  woman 
of  sense,  information,  and  accomplishments,  who 
devoted  herself  sedulously  to  the  care  of  Edith's 
education;  still  she  always  found  her  father's 
eonversation,  the  books  be  read  with  her,  and 
these  which  he  recommended,  to  ezcite  and 
stimulate  her  mind,  more  than  days  and  weeks 
spent  in  the  usual  routine  of  study.  Madame 
De  la  Porte,  for  such  was  the  name  of  her  gov- 
erness, was  not  a  woman  of  that  sort  of  charac- 
ter calculated  to  exert  much  influence  over  such 
a  girl  as  Edith ;  her  influence  indeed  was  en- 
tirely of  a  negative  sort,  and  if  the  same  amount 
of  information  could  have  been  extracted  from 


an  automaton,  it  would  have  had  nearly  the  same 
effect  on  Edith's  mind.  Long  custom,  and  habits 
of  daily  intercourse,  had  produced  in  Edith  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  feeling  towards  MadaoM 
De  La  Portb,  that  one  entertains  for  an  old  pieee 
of  furniture,  or  a  tree,  and  she  was  shocked  at 
her  own  insensibility  when  Madame  De  La  Porte 
quitted  her  father's  house,  to  reside  with  some 
relations  who  had  invited  her  to  do  so. 

Edith  had  too  much  good  sense  and  sincerity 
to  affect  what  she  did  not  feel,  and  was  really 
mortified  when  the  parting  hour  between  MadasM 
De  La  Porte  and  herself  arrived,  that  no  tean 
flowed  spontaneously;  a  kind  farewell,  good 
wishes  and  some  valuable  parting  tokens  of , re- 
membrance were  all  she  had  to  offer,  and  EUlith 
reluctantly  admitted  to  herself,  that  she  was  de- 
void of  sensibiUty.  Yet  nothing  could  be  mors 
mistaken  than  such  an  idea ;  it  is  true  that  Edith 
had  little  of  what  is  usually  called  sensihility, 
for  she  had  strong  nerves,  was  not  easily  affected 
by  trifling  causes,  was  not  apt  to  take  youthful 
fancies  either  in  friendship  or  love;  this,  per- 
haps, arose  partly  from  a  high  ideal  standard  of 
character,  and  somewhat  too,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted even  by  her  friends,  from  too  much  pride  of 
character,  fiut  in  strong,  deep  feeling,  in  ele- 
vated sentiments,  in  powers  of  self-devotion  to 
those  whom  she  really  loved,  few  excelled  Edith 
Fitzgerald. 

The  sufferings  of  Edith  from  the  death  of  her 
mother  had  been  long  and  intense,  and  from  that 
time  her  whole  soul  had  been  bound  up  in  her 
father.  Next  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  person  upon 
earth  to  whom  she  was  most  devotedly  attach- 
ed was  Gerald  Devereux,  an  orphan  nephew, 
brought  over  by  her  father  frt>m  Ireland,  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  and  who  had  been  to  him  as  a 
son.  Edith  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  a 
brother,  and  she  scarcely  ever  remembered  that 
be  was  not  really  such. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law,  and  settled  in  Virginia,  but  his 
residence  was  distant  from  that  of  Mr.  Travers, 
their  manners  and  habits  were  quite  different, 
and  their  intercourse  became  so  infrequent  that 
the  younger  members  of  the  Travers  family^  and 
Edith,  could  scarcely  be  said  hitherto  to  have  had 
any  acquaintance  with  each  other.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, having  recently  inherited  a  considerahle 
property  in  Ireland,  had  gone  over  to  make 
some  arrangements  respecting  it,  but  as  taking 
Edith  with  him  would  be  attended  not  only  with 
inconveniences,  but  serious  difficulty,  he  had  re- 
fused her  request  to  accompany  him. 

Edith  greatiy  wished  to  go  with  her  father,  but 
as  she  was  by  no  means  apprehensive  in  her  dis- 
position, she  did  not  fear  for  his  safety,  and  would 
uot,  for  her  own  gratification,  urge  him  to  a  step 
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to  which  he  was  so  sveme.    Her  mKle,  Mr. 
'     TVarers,  had  kindly  insisiad  that  Edith  should 
I     remaiB  at  Travers  Lodge  uatil  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
return  from  Ireland,  and  Edith  to  please  her  fa- 
'     tbereonsented  with  apparent  willingness.   Noth- 
ing, however,  could  haye  been  more  distasteful 
to  her  than  this  plan,  and  she  would  greatly  have 
preferred  remaining  entirely  alone  at  home,  had 
it  been  left  to  her  choice.    When  she  determined 
on  a  sacrifice,  no  one  could  make  it  more  grace- 
fully, and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  feft  her  at  Trayere 
LKMdge  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  made  an  ar- 
rangement as  agreeable  as  it  was  suitable  to  his 
daughter. 

Though  there  was  no  congeniality  of  mind, 
nor  similarity  of  pursuits  between  Edith  and 
•oy  member  of  her  uncle's  family,  their  kindness 
excited  her  gratitude  and  good  will,  for  her  feel- 
ings towamls  them  scarcely  deserved  a  warmer 
appellation,  and  she  could  not  help  considering 
it  as  another  proof  of  her  coldness  of  heart,  that 
ahe  could  not  reply  with  corresponding  warmth 
to  the  professions  of  affection  which  Anna  Maria 
and  Juliana  lavished  upon  her.  Yet  she  could 
at  least  requite  their  kindness  by  doing  every 
tiling  in  her  power  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  the  domestic  circle,  by  maintaining  a  constant 
appearance  of  cheerful  good-humor,  and  sup- 
pressing all  the  many  sorrowful  feelings  her  sep- 
aration from  her  father  often  cost  her,  and  these 
efforts  she  made  successfully.  Those  only  who 
haTe  made  like  exertions  can  appreciate  the  cost 
of  such  daily  and  houriy  acts  of  self-control. 

Tfte  day  Charles  Selden  spent  at  Traven 
Lodge,  Edith  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Grattan,  a  former  acquaintance  and  friend, 
who  lived  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  and  she 
did  not  return  until  after  he  had  left  the  house. 
Mrs.  Grattan  was  somewhat  indisposed  on  Sun- 
day, which  prevented  Edith's  attendance  at 
church,  and  her  curiosity  was  keenly  excited  res- 
pecting the  young  minister,  as  ail  she  heard  of 
him  convinced  her  that  he  was  at  least  a  remark- 
able person. 

CHAFTEa  VIII. 

Iff  life  hat  beeir  like  tommer  tkiet, 

When  they  we  fair  to  view  ; 
But  there  never  yet  were  hearts  or  skies. 

Clouds  might  not  wander  through. 

Mr$.  L.  P.  SmUk, 

The  abeenee  of  Charies  Selden  from  Sher- 
wood had  caused  a  great  vacuity  in  the  family 
circle.  The  sensations  experienced  by  Mr.  Sel- 
den were  compounded  of  many  painful  and  un- 
pleasaat  feelings ;  it  was  not  the  loss  of  his  son's 
society  that  so  much  disturbed  him,  though  no 
oae  liked  better  than  himself  to  be  snnouiided 


by  his  family,  hut  he  regarded  him  almost  as  one 
cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living.  Vexation 
and  grief  at  what  appeared  to  him  the  strange- 
ness and  perversity  of  Charles*  course,  were  min- 
gled with  tenderness  and  regret  when  he  thought 
of  what  hopes  and  prospects  he  had  sacrificed, 
and  an  involuntary  sentiment  of  respect  for  the 
firmness  and  consistency  of  his  conduct.  To  di- 
vert his  mind  from  these  unpleasant  themes  of 
meditation,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  use  as 
much  out-door  occupation  as  possible ;  he  found 
Arthur  a  most  invaluable  assistant  in  driving 
away  thought,  and  though  he  sometimes  gave 
him  general  advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  devo- 
ting a  large  part  of  his  time  to  study  and  reading, 
the  particular  period  seldom  came  that  appeared 
to  either  father  or  son  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  Seldea  and  Margaret  felt  the  deprivation 
of  Charies*  society  quite  as  much  as  his  father, 
but  with  their  feelings  there  was  nothing  of  bit- 
terness or  regret  mingled.  The  clear  light  of 
Christian  truth  illuminated  their  minds,  and  soft- 
ened their  hearts,  and  though  their  partiality  esti- 
mated most  highly  the  degree  of  woridly  repu- 
tation and  honor  which  Charles  might  have  at- 
tained had  he  sought  for  such  rewards,  they 
were  convinced  that  bis  aims  were  higher,  no- 
bler than  those  of  mere  earthly  ambition,  and 
the  blessings  which  he  would  be  the  instrument 
of  diffusing  among  his  fellow  men,  incalculably 
greater  and  more  imperishable  than  any  which 
have  reference  merely  to  the  mortal  destinies  of 
man.  Their  affections,  their  sympathies,  their 
admiration  were  called  forth  for  him,  with  re- 
doubled strength,  since  he  had  left  them  to  enter 
upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession. 

Margaret  and  Virginia  were  sitting  together 
one  evening  in  their  mother's  chamber,  busily  en- 
gaged at  work;  at  least,  Margaret's  fingers  were 
moving  rapidly  while  Virginia  frequently  let  her 
work  fall  in  her  lap,  descanting  to  her  sister  upon 
various  imaginary  schemes  of  happiness,  and 
complaining  of  the  monotonous  course  of  ordi- 
nary life.  The  door  was  suddenly  openedf  jost 
as  Margaret  was  about  to  reply,  and  Arthur  ea- 
tered. 

**  Oh  what  a  noise  and  basde  yon  do  make,** 
said  Virginia,  somewhat  unpleasantly  roused 
from  the  visions  in  which  she  had  been  indulg- 
ing, **  one  would  imagine  you  were  about  to  an- 
nounce some  important  piece  of  intelUgenee. 
Now  don't  tantalise  me,  my  dear  brother,  you 
know  I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to  hear  aay 
thing  that  is  really  interesting;  our  lives  are 
roiling  on  at  present  in  the  dullest  and  most  un- 
eventful manner." 

»*  And  if  we  are  so  dull,**  said  Arthur,  **  what 
must  Charies  be !  I  declarst  I  think  of  the  poor 
hSIow  with  the  oMst  sincere  compassion.    Can 
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nothing  be  done,  Margnret,  to  extricate  him  hon- 
orably from  his  present  horrible  situation  ?  How 
would  it  do  for  us  to  go  out  together  to  settle 
some  of  my  father*s  western  land,  and  stay  there 
a  year  or  two,  until  his  profession  was  in  some 
measure  forgotten  ?" 

**It  would  not  do  at  all,  Arthur,"  said  Mar- 
garet with  a  smile,  **  if  you  are  really  serious  in 
making  so  absurd  a  proposal,  I  think  Charles 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  extricated  from 
his  present  horrible  situation,  as  you  call  it,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  believe  he  is  much 
happier  than  any  of  us." 

**  Well,  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  said  Arthur,  with 
an  involuntaiy  sigh,  **  since  he  has  determined 
on  this  way  of  life,  I  should  be  sorry  for  him  to 
regard  it  as  I  do." 

**  The  time  will  come  I  hope,"  said  Margaret 
gently  yet  gravely,  **  when  yon  will  regard  it 
differently.  At  present  we  will  not  talk  any 
more  about  it." 

"  That  is  much  the  best  way,"  said  Virginia, 
**  as  I  can  not  see  what  good  talking  about  it 
can  do,  and  now,  Arthur,  for  your  important  in- 
telligence ! 

**  I  did  not  say  I  had  any  important  intelli- 
gence." 

**  Come,  donU  tease  Virginia  any  longer,"  said 
Margaret,  **  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  no  very 
important  intelligence,  but  I  am  equally  certain 
that  something  has  pleased  you ;  whatever  it  is, 
it  may  please  us  also,  and  I  know  you  are  too 
good-natured  to  withhold  it." 

'*  Well,  I  was  about  to  tell  you  that  the  Daven- 
ports are  going  to  have  a  little  dancing  party 
Thursday  evening,  in  honor  of  Charlotte's  birch 
day,  and  that  two  of  Louis  Davenport's  friends 
arrived  yesterday,  to  spend  several  weeks  with 
him.  I  suppose  they  will  form  quite  an  agreea- 
ble addition  to  our  society,  as  one  of  them  is  said  to 
to  be  very  clever,  intelligent  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  knows  how  to  fish,  shoot  and  ride  as  well  as 
any  of  us,  Louis  says,  and  the  other  he  declares  is 
admired  by  the  ladies  wherever  he  goes,  and  is 
considered  quite  a  model  of  beauty.  The  last 
one  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  like,  but  I  suppose  the 
giris  will,  so  he  may  assist  in  preventing  stagna- 
tion." 

'*  Thursday  evening,"  said  Virginia,  her  beau- 
tiful face  coloring  with  pleasure,  **  oh!  Margaret, 
our  wreaths  from  New  York  have  arrived  in  good 
time,  and  the  lace  to  trim  our  dresses.  You  have 
not  even  looked  at  them." 

"No,  but  I  am  sure  tlTey  are  pretty  if  you  tell 
me  so,"  said  Margaret,  **  and  except  as  it  con- 
cerns you,  wreaths  are  not  more  interesting  to 
me  than  they  would  be  to  Reginald  or  Arthur." 

"Why,"  said  Virginia  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment, "  should  not  you  like  what  is  pretty,  Mar- 


garet? Yon,  who  have  such  good  taste  im  every 
thing,  and  admire  beauty  in  all  its  forms.  I  cam 
not  see  why  we  may  not  use  good  taste  in  draan 
as  well  as  in  other  things.  You  think  me 
and  trifling  I  am  afraid,"  she  added  in  a 
tinning  tone. 

**  You  must  not  draw  so  many  inferenees  firov 
a  simple  speech,"  said  Margaret  amiling.  *'I 
certainly  do  not  disapprove  of  using  good  taste 
in  any  thing,  especially  in  dress,  for  I  really  eoa- 
sider  it  as  a  matter  of  some  importance ;  it  is,  as 
has  often  been  said,  an  index  of  the  mind  aad 
character,  and  I  regard  it  as  so  weighty  an  affair 
that  I  have  laid  down  fixed  principles  on  theaab- 
ject  to  which  I  always  try  to  conforaa." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Margaret,"  said  Arthur,  ^I 
have  always  thought  yon  attached  leas  valae  to 
personal  decoration  than  any  giri  I  ever  saw." 

^*And  yet,"  said  Virginia,  "Margaret  mast 
have  thought  much  more  about  the  subject  tftiaa 
I  ever  did,  for  I  never  had  a  theory  or  principle 
about  dress  in  my  life.  But  let  me  hear  what 
your  principles  are,  though  I  shall  not  admit  the 
truth  of  them  if  they  condemn  our  beautiiiil 
wreaths." 

"  The  rules  of  dress,"  said  Margaret,  '*  must  of 
course  vary  according  to  circumstances;  the 
same  would  not  apply  to  you  and  myself;  they 
should  always  be  adapted  to  the  appearance. 
The  dress  should  so  harmonise  with  the  person 
that  it  should  seem  to  make  a  part  and  parcel  of 
it;  now,  a  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  would 
seem  the  most  natural  and  suitable  of  all  orna- 
ments for  one  who  so  much  resembles  tbena  in 
the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  their  tints,  in  the  flex- 
ibility and  delicacy  of  their  forms  as  yourself. 
But  on  my  head  they  would  be  discordant  with 
my  appearance,  and  would  awaken  continually 
an  idea  of  contrast  between  the  flowers  and  die 
wearer,  most  uncomplimentary  to  the  latter." 

'*  What  strange,  mistaken  ideas  you  have  taken 
up,  Margaret,  with  regard  to  your  appearance," 
said  Virginia  in  a  tone  of  real  concern,  **  Just  let 
me  bring  the  wreaths  and  try  them  on  your  head, 
and  appeal  to  Arthur  if  they  do  not  suit  you ;  he 
shall  be  judge." 

**Poor  Arthur !  no  indeed ;  his  sincerity  shall 
be  put  to  no  such  useless  test,  it  would  stand  but 
a  poor  chance  opposed  to  his  good  nature.  I  am 
a  better  judge  in  this  matter  than  either  of  you 
can  be,  and  have  ceased  to  regard  it  in  the  pa- 
thetic light  in  which  you  consider  it,  Virginia." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  regard  it  in  any  such  light," 
said  Virginia,  '*  because,  in  all  sincerity,  I  think 
you  a  very  pleasant,  interesting  looking  person, 
and  if  you  had  not  always  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  were  so  plain  in  appearance, 
such  an  idea  would  not  have  entered  into  any 
one's  head." 
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^  Tkera  if  a  great  deal  of  troth  in  what  Vir- 
g;iiiia  saja,"  said  Arthur.  **  I  kaow  twenty  girle, 
at  least,  who  are  not  to  compare  with  you  in 
good  looks,  who  really  pass  for  very  pretty,  be- 
eaufl«  their  friends  and  themselves  seem  to  take 
it  for  grantdd  th^ic  they  are  so,  and  that  every  one 
moat  agree  with  them  in  opinion." 

*'  I  shall  impose  no  such  task  either  on  myself 
or  my  friends,"  said  Margaret  laughing,  **  you 
know  I  am  a  foe  to  pretension  of  all  sorts,  if  it 
were  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  very  trouble  it 
requires  to  support  it.  But  to  relieve  your  minds 
from  the  belief  that  I  am  suffering  under  the  hor- 
rible consciousness  of  ugliness,  1  must  tell  you, 
that  because  1  am  not  Beauty  I  am  not  obliged 
to  consider  myself  the  Beast.  I  do  not  imagine 
there  is  any  thing  striking  or  disagreeable  in  my 
appearance,  I  think  it  simply  plain  and  one  not 
likely  to  attract  much  observation." 

*^  That  is  because  you  cannot  obsente  the  play 
of  your  countenance,"  replied  Virginia. 

"The  Spanish  fleet  you  cannot  «ee 
BecHU&e  it  is  not  yet  in  si^hi," 

said  Margaret  with  a  good  humored  smile.  "  We 
have  discussed  this  subject  enough  for  the  pre- 
sent and  we  will  dismiss  it  with  one  of  Charles* 
favorite  observations,  which  though  not  very 
original,  is  so  true  that  we  cannot  too  often  recur 
to  it  in  our  own  minds.  As  all  our  gifts  are 
from  God,  they  should  not  be  subjects  of  pride, 
nor  should  the  want  of  them  be  causes  for  re- 
gret or  humiliation.  It  is  always  best  to  see  the 
troth;  if  we  are  beautiful,  there  is  no  harm  in  be- 
ing conscious  of  the  advantage,  and  pleased  at 
it,  provided  we  do  not  attach  an  undue  value  to 
it,  on  the  contrary,  if  nature  has  denied  us  this 
gift,  it  is  much  better  that  we  should  be  aware  of 
the  f»ct  without  grieving  or  repining  at  it,  and 
this  is  true,  not  only  of  beauty  but  of  all  the 
gifts  of  God." 

''That  is  sensible  and  comfortable  doctrine," 
said  Arthnr,  **  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying it  in  one*s  own  case.  Suppose  a  person 
bora  an  incurable  dunce,  what  can  console  him 
for  this  marked  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  his  spe- 
cies, allowing  him  to  have  just  sense  enough  to 
perceive  his  own  deficiency  ?" 

"Very,  very  few,  are  bom  incurable  dun- 
ces, though  many,  I  admit,  become  so.  But 
even  in  this  case,  if  we  have  understanding  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  responsible  beings,  we  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  simple  idea  that  we  are 
placed  by  our  Creator  in  this  world  as  on  a  stage, 
where  each  has  his  part  assigned  him,  and  to  se- 
cure his  own  happiness  and  the  favor  of  bis 
Maker  nothing  is  necessary  but  that  he  should 
play  his  part  well,  however  humble  it  may  be." 

**0h  yes,  if  one  cooM  be  satisfied  with  only 
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the  prospect  of  happiness  after  this  life,  but  very 
few  could  be  satisfied  without  some  share  of  it 
in  our  present  state  of  existence." 

*' Nothing  ouuld  so  well  secure  our  happiness 
in  this  world  as  such  a  view  of  things  would  do. 
It  would  prevent  envy,  repining  and  pretension." 
And  hope." 

Not  at  all.  it  would  only  give  a  rational  di- 
rection to  our  hopes  and  efforts ;  we  are  all  capa* 
ble  of  indefinite  improvement,  but  then  we  must 
take  such  methods  as  are  calculated  to  produce 
success.  A  thorn  will  not  bring  forth  apples, 
nor  a  vine  figs." 

'*  I  must  confess,"  said  Virginia,  "  that  I  have 
not  a  spark  of  philosophy  in  my  composition. 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  be  ugly,  or  silly,  or—" 

"  Or  poor,"  said  Arthur,  **  that  ought  to  make 
one  of  your  list  of  evils." 

"No,  I  do  not  admit  poverty  to  be  an  evil." 

"  Because  you  have  not  the  most  distant  idea 
what  poverty  is ;  your  notions  of  life  are  drawn 
altogether  from  imagination  and  romances." 

**  Why  do  you  think  so,  Arthur,  do  I  not  read 
history  every  day  ?" 

*'  Yes,  but  as  though  you  read  it  not,— ^ion't  be 
vexed,  Virginia,  you  know  it  is  my  own  way" — 

''But  we  have  wandered  very  far  from  the 
wreaths,"  said  Margaret,  "  let  us  see  them,  Vir« 
ginia,  I  am  not  too  philosophic  to  look  at  them, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  i  shall  be  tempted 
to  take  possession  of  mine." 

"  To  whom  will  you  give  it  ?"  said  Arthur. 

Margaret  shook  her  head  in  token  that  she 
would  not  tell,  and  Virginia  went  with  a  light 
step  to  bring  the  beautiful  wreaths,  hoping  that 
a  sight  of  them  would  induce  Margaret  to  change 
her  determination  as  to  wearing  one. 


CHAPTSa  iz. 

Joy*s  light  hearted  dances 

And  Melody *8  glances 

Are  rays  of  n  moment — ^are  dying  «ben  born ; 

And  Fleuore's  best  dower 

Is  nsaght  but  a  flower, — 

A  vanishing  dew  drop,  a  gleam  of  the  morn. 

BUderdijk. 

Thursday  evening  came,  and  Virginia's  heart 
heat  high  with  anticipations  of  pleasure;  her 
satisfaction  was  somewhat  heightened  too,  by  the 
reflection  in  the  mirror  of  a  form  of  surpassing 
beauty,  arrayed  in  muslin  and  lace,  light  as  the 
gossamer's  web,  in  whose  golden  locks  was 
gracefully  entwined  an  exquisite  wreath  of  moss 
roses  and  lily  of  the  valley. 

**Oh  how  beautifully  you  have  drecsed  my 
bead,  I  could  net  have  done  it  so  well  myself,  if 
1  had  worked  at  it  all  day,"  said  Virginia,  turn* 
ing  te  her  sister  with  a  radiant  smile;  '^but  dear 
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Margaret  do  yon  opt  intoad  to  pat  tooM  won  of 
ornament  on  your  own  head,  oreomethingiliowj 
about  your  dreia?'* 

**  No,  I  think  I  an  drea§ed  for  the  erening. 
Mamma,  does  not  my  dreee  look  enfficiently  neat 
and  reeper  table  ?" 

''Respectable!"  said  Virginia, laughing;  ''one 
would  suppose  you  were  some  housekeeper,  or 
old  woman." 

"Your  dress  fits  yon  admirably,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Selden,  "and  is  neatly  and  tastefully 
arranged,  but  it  is  somewhat  too  severe  in  its  sim- 
plicity; let  me  fasten  this  pink  sash  around  your 
waist,"  she  added,  selecting  a  peach-colored  rHi- 
bon  which  lay  on  the  bed  amongst  ▼artons  rib- 
bons and  laces,  "  it  will  give  a  pret^  finish  to 
your  dress." 

Mrs.  Selden  fastened  on  the  sash,  Virginia 
pronounced  the  effect  to  be  charming,  and  said, 
"  Now,  Mamma,  please  make  Margaret  wear  her 
wreath." 

"  I  rather  think  that  is  out  of  my  power,  for  if 
I  mistake  not  the  wreath  is  no  longer  in  her  pos- 
session." 

"  How  provoking  you  are,  Margaret:  to  whom 
did  you  give  it  ?" 

"  Look  around  you  this  evening,  and  perhaps 
you  may  discover,"  said  Mai^aret  with  a  smile. 

"It  is  time  you  were  off,"  said  Mrs*  Selden, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  "the  carriage  is 
waiting  for  you,  and  Cesar  seems  to  find  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  bays  quiet,  I  never  feel 
altogether  easy  when  those  horses  are  in  the  car- 
riage." 

Mrs,  Selden  kissed  both  the  daughters  affec- 
tionately, and  accompanied  them  to  the  door, 
that  she  might  charge  Arthur  to  take  especial 
care  of  their  safety, 

"Oh,  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  mother;  you 
have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  going  to  look  for 
you.  I  want  you  to  see  how  well  my  new  coat 
fits,  and  to  compliment  me,  in  fact,  on  being  such 
a  fine  looking  young  fellow  when  my  dress  does 
justice  to  my  appearance,"  said  Arthur. 

"A  perfect  Adonis,"  said  Mrs.  Selden  laugh- 
ing, "  and  the  coat  really  does  fit  admirably,  but 
Arthur,  now  I  have  done  my  part,  you  must  do 
yours.  I  entreat  that  you  will  be  very  careful  of 
your  sisters  this  evening — ^those  horses  are  so 
spirited  that  I  feel  somewhat  uneasy  lest  some 
accident  should  happen.  Above  all,  caution 
Cesar  against  drinking  too  freely,  and  if  this 
should  happen  after  all,  drive  the  girls  home 
yourself." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will  do  every  thing  you  desire; 
though  really  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  dan- 
ger, it  is  a  pity  to  torment  yourself  about  noth- 
ing." 

"i  shall  rest  satisfied  with  your  promise  to  use 


aH  neeessary  caution,  Arthur,  aad  now  a  pleas- 
ant eresing  to  you,  my  children ;  Margaivf  ahai 
entertain  me  to-morrow  with  an  aceoomt  <if  the 
party." 

Mr.  Selden  just  then  entered  the  portieo,  wbere 
they  wore  all  stiil  standing.  He  looked  «t  Vir- 
ginia's lovely  face  and  sylph-like  figoro  with  the 
most  evident  pride  and  pleasure,  though  ho  only 
compKaented  her  on  the  manner  in  which  her 
hair  was  dressed,  and  the  beaaty  of  the  wreath 
she  wore. 

"Margaret  muat  have  the  credit  of  whatever 
taste  has  been  displayed  in  dressing  Vit^ginia's 
head,  as  she  worked  most  assidooualy  at  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Selden.  She  was  hurt  to  observe  that  her 
husband  had  not  looked  towards  Margaret,  he 
had  been  so  much  engrossed  in  his  admiration  of 
Virginia. 

"  Margaret  has  shown  her  good  taste,  as  wdi 
as  her  good  nature,"  replied  Mr.  Selden,  some- 
what conscious  that  he  had  entirely  overlooked 
her.  He  then  added,  '*  but  why  did  jou  not  do 
the  same  kind  office  for  yourself,  Margaret,  had 
you  not  a  wreath  too  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  papa,  I  had  one,  but  wreaths  do  not 
become  me  particularly;  but  come,  Virginia," 
she  said,  drawing  her  hand  affecticmately  witfaia 
her  own,  "it  is  time  we  were  off.'* 

So  saying,  they  both  tripped  lighdy  away,  ac- 
companied by  Arthur,  scolding  at  their  tardiness. 

Margaret  had  understood  perfectly  her  moth- 
er's look  and  tone.  She  knew  that  she  was  hart 
at  Mr.  Selden's  apparent  neglect  of  herself,  and 
in  her  heart  she  felt  thankful  for  the  uniform 
kindness  and  wisdom,  that  had  always  been  man- 
ifested in  her  mother's  conduct  towarda  her. 
"And  yet,"  she  thought,  "it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  blame  my  father  for  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure he  feels  in  Virginia's  beauty,  it  b  so  tfato- 
ral." 

The  evening  passed  off  very  pleasantly,  and 
the  party  did  not  disperse  until  a  late  hour.  It 
was  one  of  those  delightful  summer  nights,  which 
are  so  refreshing  in  our  climate  after  a  very  sultry 
day,  and  the  splendor  of  a  full  moon  lighted  our 
party  on  their  return  home.  Arthur  gave  his 
horse  to  the  servant,  who  had  accompanied  them, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  riding  home 
with  his  sisters  and  tidking  over  the  events  of 
the  evening. 

"Weil,  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
have  we  not?"  said  Arthur. 

"Yee,  very  pleasant,"  said  Margaret,  "and 
we  shall  have  a  delightful  drive  home;  the  plea- 
sure of  it  wouM  be  quite  perfect,  if  I  did  net 
think  mnmma  was  Ijring  awake  now,  anziouily 
listening  at  every  noise  to  be  sure  that  we  had 
returned  home  in  si^ety." 

Pshaw!  my  mother  has  too  much  good  sense 
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to  lie  guilty  •£  such  aa  alwiirdity;  temlea,  the 
knows  that  I  am  with  you;  so  think  no  more 
about  it.  Your  wreath  was  well  bestowed,  was 
it  not,  Virgiuia?*' 

**  YeSf  Anne  Howard  looked  very  sweet  and 
pretty,  and  the  wreath  became  her  very  much, 
though  I  had  much  rather  have  seen  it  on  Mar- 
g;aret's  head." 

**  I  never  knew  until  this  evening  what  a  very 
pleasing  girl  Anne  Howard  could  be;  she  is  gen- 
erally so  modest  and  shrinking,  and  I  never  saw 
her  completely  drawn  out  before.  I  suppose  the 
consciousness  of  looking  uncommonly  pretty  in- 
spired her  with  confidence ;  such  things  will  have 
tkia  effect;— even  I  forgot  my  usual  modesty, 
when  I  remembered  the  unrivalled  cut  of  my 
coal,  and  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  mirrors  of  the 
fine  looking  fellow  clad  in  that  incomparable  gar- 
ment." 

**What  insufferable  vanity,"  said  Margaret, 
laughing;  **how  could  you  think  of  your  own  ap- 
pearance when  the  star  of  fashion,  the  observed 
of  all  observers  was  present?" 

**  What,  Augustus  Vernon  ?  Oh,  he  is  just 
such  a  looking  man  as  ladies  admire,  bright  black 
eyes,  pink  cheeks,  rosy  lips,  dark  brown  ringlets. 
Why,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  look  in  the  glass 
and  see  such  a  girlish  looking  face,  I  should  never 
feel  the  least  respect  for  myself  afterwards." 

**  Surely,  Arthur,"  said  Virginia,  with  some 
warmth,  **you  are  not  in  earnest;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  look  at  Mr.  Vernon  without  thinking  him 
superlatively  handsome,  for  his  is  not  only  the 
beauty  of  form  and  coloring,  but  of  expression." 
*^What  does  his  countenance  express?"  said 
Arthur. 

'^It  expresses  refinement,  sensibility,  generosi- 
ty, nobleness  of  character." 

#Does  it?  Well,  I  confess  I  did  not  perceive 
it.  He  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  compared  in  ap- 
pearance with  Gerald  Devereux,  and  I  did  not 
bear  a  lady  in  the  room  remark  on  his  beauty. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  be  handsome,  as  one 
never  finds  a  girl  who  has  the  good  taste  to  ap- 
preeiale  manly  beauty.  Margaret,  I  appeal  to 
you  whether  Gerald  Devereux  is  not  a  much 
iaer  looking  young  man  than  Augustus  Vernon  ?" 
*' After  just  observing  that  no  giri  has  good 
taste  enough  to  appreciate  manly  beauty,  you 
sorely  ought  not  to  appeal  to  Margaret  on  such 
»  question." 

'*  Oh,  but  Margaret  is  so  little  like  other  giris, 
that  I  never  include  her  ia  my  observations  on 
that  class  of  society.  She  has  no  young  lady- 
iam  about  her,  and  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  her 
decision." 

**I  must  acknowledge,"  said  Margaret,  ^*that 
I  greatly  prefer  Gerald  Devereux*s  looks,  though 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  generally  be  considered 


even  a  handsome  man.  There  is  something  abont 
his  appearance  which  indicates  elevation  of  char* 
acter,  and  a  very  superior  degree  of  intelligeaeey 
though  I  do  not  trust  implicitly  to  physiognomy, 
for  we  are  always  liable  to  mistakes  in  inlereii'- 
ces  drawn  from  such  grounds." 

*' You  surprise  me,  Margaret,"  said  Virginia, 
**  I  think  physiognomy  an  infallible  test  of  char- 
acter, and  it  appears  wonderfully  strange  that 
you  should  admire  the  expression  of  Mr.  Deve- 
reux*s  face,  more  than  that  of  Augustas  Ver* 
non's.  Mr.  Devereux's  appearance  is  so  little 
striking  indeed,  that  I  scarcely  observed  it  all. 
I  noticed  that  his  stature  was  considerably  above 
the  middle  size,  and  that  seemed  to  me  the  only 
circamstance  about  him  likely  to  attract  atten- 


tion." 

**  This  very  circumstance  ought  to  convince 
yon,  Virginia,  how  very  little  certainty  there  is 
in  physiognomy.  We  all  see  the  same  persons, 
and  draw  different  inferences  as  to  their  char* 
acters  from  their  faces.  Yet  I  do  believe,  that 
the  dispfisitions  of  the  heart,  the  workings  of 
the  mind  always  leave  their  traces  on  the  coun- 
tenance, though  we  wantskiU  to  understand  them; 
it  is  like  decyphering  hieroglyphics,  when  we 
have  scarcely  any  means  of  verifying  onr  inter* 
pretations,  and  for  even  a  plausible  explanation, 
must  resort  to  a  variety  of  ingenious  conjecturest 
when  perhaps  an  entirely  different  set  of  suppo- 
sitions may  offer  an  interpretation,  apparently 
equally  probable." 

'*But  some  persons  have  an  intuitive  gift  of 
reading  these  obscure  signs,  when  written  on  the 
human  face,  and  you  must  not  think  it  vanity, 
if  I  say,  I  think  I  possess  this  intuitive  gift,"  said 
Virginia. 

^*  Take  care  your  intuitive  gift  does  not  lead 
you  into  some  horrible  mistakes,"  said  Arthur. 

*^  Mr.  Vernon  is  an  only  child,  is  he  not,  Ar- 
thur ?"  asked  Margaret. 

^*  No,  an  only  son,  which  is  perhaps  worse,  as 
he  has  sisters  to  assist  in  spoiling  him.  His  pa- 
rents reside  at  present  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Vernon,  his  father,  is  quite  an  opulent  man ;  he 
went  originally  from  Virginia,  at  the  invitation 
of  a  wealthy  uncle,  who  adopted  him  as  his 
heir,  and  he  sometimes  talks  of  returning  to  his 
native  state.  The  Davenports  think  he  will  pur- 
chase an  estate  near  them,  so  it  is  possible  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  gaining  the  exquiaite 
Mr.  Vernon  as  a  neighbor,  if  he  can  consent  to 
rusticate  in  Virginia." 

Virginia's  cheeks  glowed,  her  heart  beat  quick- 
er, and  she  thought,  though  she  did  not  say,  that 
such  an  event  would  form  quite  a  new  era  in 
their  state  of  society. 

«*  Gerald  Devereux,"  said  Arthur,  **wa8  bonm 
in  Ireland,  and  though  he  was  brought  ftem  hie 
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eoaotrj,  while  mi  infant,  by  his  nnek,  Mr. 
gernM,  yon  may  perceiro  many  national  traitt 
aboat  him ;  I  bolioTe  they  are  innate." 

**  Or  perhape  acquired,"  said  Margaret,  ^*yon 
aay  hie  nnele,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  ia  an  Irishman." 

•«Yea,  he  is  an  eminent  lawyer,  he  is  now 
gone  to  Ireland  on  business,  but  is  expected  to 
return  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Dove- 
renz  is  not  bom  to  opulence,  but  will  haye  to 
rely  on  his  own  exertions  to  build  up  his  fortunes. 
Davenport  tells  me  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  college,  and  that  be  has  talent  enough  to 
enable  him  to  succeed  in  any  pursuit.  He  stu- 
died law  two  or  three  years,  and  commenced 
the  practice  about  a  year  ago.  And  now,  I  think 
I  haTo  given  you  all  the  information  I  possess 
about  the  two  gentlemen,  can  you  tell  me,  Mar- 
garet, whether  Anne  Howard  is  actually  engaged 
10  that  odious  fellow,  Campbell  ?" 

•»Why  is  he  particularly  odious?"  said  Mar- 
gaieti  smiling. 

**  Oh,  because  there  is  something  so  stiff,  and 
solemn,  and  precise  about  him  ;  he  is  perfectly 
insufferable.  And  such  a  dancer !  It  is  impossi- 
ble Anne  Howard  can  be  in  love  with  him,  after 
seeing  him  dance  a  Scotch  reel  to-night  with  his 
thumbs  in  perpetual  motion." 

**  I  will  answer  your  question,  Arthur,  if  you 
will  first  answer  mine ;  are  you  particularly  inte- 
rested in  the  state  of  Anne  Howard's  heart?" 

**No,  yes, — indeed,  I  scarcely  know  whether  I 
have  any  particular  interest  in  it,  but  then  one  nat- 
urally dislikes  to  see  any  sweet,  pretty  girl,  sac- 
rifice herself  to  a  solemn  prig  for  the  sake  of 
money." 

*'It  is  only  a  week  ago,  I  think,  since  you 
saidt  that  Anne  Howard  was  a  dull  companion, 
had  exactly  what  you  called  a  tiresome  face, 
and  that  Mr.  Campbell  and  herself  would  be 
well  matched." 

"But  cannot  you  imagine  bow  one  may  change 
an  opinion  ?  You  are  as  literal  as  Virginia  to- 
night." Virginia  started  at  the  sound  of  her 
name,  but  relapsed  into  reverie,  as  soon  as  she 
found  she  was  not  addressed.  *'  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Mai^aret,  my  attention  was  first  attracted 
towards  her  lo-night,  by  hearing  her  pronounce 
a  very  warm  eulogy  upon  you  ;  she  did  not  know 
that  I  was  near,  for  she  started  and  blushed  when 
she  saw  me.  She  spoke  in  sucb  a  warm-hearted, 
affectionate  manner,  I  began  to  think  I  had  per- 
haps done  her  injustice,  and  for  the  first  time  her 
face  struck  me  as  being  sweet,  and  not  insipid. 
I  found,  too,  she  could  converse  quite  interest- 
ingly, and  Charlotte  Davenport's  excessive  spi- 
rits made  the  gentleness  of  Anne  Howard  more 
attractive.  But  you  have  not  answered  my 
question  yet,  Margaret,  you  are  very  unfair,  you 


have  a  way  of  making  me  tell  yon  anything,  and 
tell  me  nothing  in  return." 

**  Not  at  aU,  I  will  answer  your  question  ex- 
plicitly. I  am  very  sure  that  Anne  Howard  is 
not  engaged  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  that  she  has 
no  present  intention  of  marrying  him,  but  she 
esteems  him  very  highly,  and  is  very  grateful  to 
him  for  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  her  brother. 
He  took  unwearied  pains,  for  her  sake,  to  reclaim 
poor  John  from  his  course  of  dissipation,  and  in 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  when  he  had  become 
an  outcast  from  respectable  society,  he  nursed 
him  during  declining  health,  and  treated  him 
with  the  kindness  of  a  brother.  Anne,  so  far 
from  being  cold-hearted,  as  you  once  supposed, 
suffers  from  excessive  sensibility,  and  her  very 
quiet  manner,  is  a  sort  of  shield,  which  she  uses 
instinctively,  as  a  defence  against  her  own  weak- 
ness." 

**  Yes  I  can  readily  believe  it,  I  observed  indi- 
cations of  great  sensibility  in  her  countenance 
to-night." 

Margaret  laughed — **But,  Arthur,  you  must 
remember  that  constancy  is  not  your  forte,  and 
flirtation  with  Aune  Howard  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  so  you  must  not  think  of  falling  in  love 
with  her,  unless  you  mean  to  continue  so." 

**You  do  me  great  injustice,  how  can  yoa 
suppose,  I  would  think  of  flirting  with  such  a 
girl  as  Anne  Howard.  But  if  you  talk  with 
such  solemnity  of  falling  in  love,  and  remaining 
so  forever,  the  very  idea  will  extinguish  the  spark, 
before  it  ever  becomes  a  flame.  Here  we  are 
at  the  gate,  and  Virginia  is  still  composing  son- 
nets to  the  moon,  I  suppose,  or  thinking  of  that 
personification  of  refinement,  nobleness  and  sen- 
sibility, which  has  just  alighted  on  our  orb,  as  I 
have  not  heard  her  speak  for  an  hour."  ^ 

Virginia  was  much  disconcerted,  and  said  in 
a  somewhat  garrulous  tone,  **  How  unkind  it  is 
in  you,  Arthur,  to  be  always  endeavoring  to  ridi- 
cule me." 

*'  You  take  things  too  seriously,  my  dear  littie 
sister,"  replied  Arthur,  "  I  only  try  to  extract 
some  amusement  from  everything  within  my 
reach ;  of  course,  you  must  contribute  your 
share." 

**  It  is  very  reasonable,"  said  Margaret,  *'  to 
talk  of  Virginia's  silence  when  you  have  given 
her  no  chance  to  speak.  But  see,  how  sweet 
old  Sherwood  looks  beneath  a  full  moon,"  sbe 
added,  as  they  drove  through  an  avenue  of  lofty 
tulip  trees,  whose  magnificent  masses  of  foliage 
displayed,  with  striking  effect,  the  quivering  rays 
of  silvery  brightness  contrasted  with  the  magie 
shadows  of  moonlight. 
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THE  ODE  OF  BE6NER  L0DBR06. 

J^rom  M,  MaUet't  trwulatian  of  the  Edda  of  the  Icdandenin 

hie  "InTEODDOTXON  DI  L'HUTOISB  OI  DAIfNSMikBC.'* 

BT   MRS.   H.   E.   HEWITT. 

Regner  Lo<ft)rog, «  famous  warrior,  poet  and  pirate,  reign- 
ed in  Denmark  near  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cenlary. 
After  divers  maritime  expeditions,  he  was  taken  in  combat 
by  his  enemy  Ella,  king  of  a  part  of  Britain,  and  perished 
by  the  biieof  serpents  with  which  they  had  filled  his  prison. 
This  ode,  dictated  by  the  fanaticism  of  glory  and  religion, 
was  composed  amid  the  torments  which  preceded  bis  death. 
The  sons  of  Regner  avenged  bis  horrible  death  as  he  has 
predicted  in  thia  poem. 

M.  Mallbt»  TVofw. 

We  foogfat  with  swords  that  day, 

When  in  youth  \  sought  the  East ; 
And  the  lean  wolves,  gathered  o*er  their  piey, 

Fed  fall  upon  the  feast. 
Like  one  vast  wound ,  all  gore. 

In  the  twilight  lay  the  main ; 
And  the  hungry  vultures  swam  at  eve 

In  the  life-blood  of  the  slain. 

We  fought  with  swords  that  day 

When  in  all  their  iron  gear, 
I  sent  the  chiefs  of  Helsinger 

To  Odin's  halls  of  cheer. 
Then  away  to  lfa*s  coast 

Oar  broad-winged  vessels  bore, 
And  we  mowed  like  ripened  grass  the  host 

That  met  us  on  the  shore. 
Upon  their  battered  shields 

Our  blows  fell  fast  like  hail, 
And  the  iron  of  our  smoking  spears 

Pierced  through  their  ringing  mail. 

We  fought  with  swords  that  day. 

Where  an  English  headland  rose ; 
When  at  eve  amid  the  carnage  lay 

Ten  thousand  of  my  foes. 
Swift  at  their  iron  helms 

Our  death-sped  arrows  Ifew, 
And  downward  from  our  darkened  blades 

The  warm  blood  dripped  like  dew. 
My  soul  is  fierce  with  joy 

When  I  see  a  foeman's  face. 
And  swifter  than  to  clasp  a  maid 

I  rush  to  his  embrace. 

We  foaght  with  swords.    The  yoath 

Loved  by  the  maidens  fair ; 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  my  red  brand. 

Fell  in  his  golden  hair. 
What  is  a  warrior's  fate. 

If  it  be  not  thus  to  die, 
Where  the  axe  cleaves  down  the  ringing  shield, 

And  the  well-aimed  javelins  fly  T 


For  the  coward  never  knows 

The  pride  that  sears  impart ; 
Nor  the  quenchless  thirst  for  daring  deeds 

That  fills  a  hero's  heart. 

We  fought  with  swords.    The  youth 

Should  know  no  craven  fear- 
He  should  early  learn  to  dye  in  blood 

The  iron  of  his  spear. 
For  the  hero  never  quails. 

His  hand  is  swift  to  smite  ; 
And  he  who  seeks  a  maiden's  heart 

Should  be  foremost  in  the  fight. 

We  fought  with  swords  that  day 

When  ]  fell  upon  the  plain. 
And  the  dead  that  lay  around,  beneath, 

Were  the  foes  my  hand  had  slain. 
But  the  stem,  relentless  Fates 

My  destiny  have  wrought, 
And  Ella's  hand  will  give  the  death 

I  long  in  battle  sought. 
Their  ships  went  shuddering  down. 

Where  the  Scottish  waves  closed  red ; 
And  the  gaunt  wolves  scented  from  afar. 

The  banquet  I  bad  spread. 

We  fought  with  swords — but  now 

My  life-tide  runneth  fast. 
For  a  poisonous  viper  on  my  heart 

To  night  makes  his  repast. 
To  the  banquet  of  the  Gods 

The  pale  Valkyries  call— 
For  me,  for  me  the  feast  is  spread 

To  night  in  Odin's  hall ! 
In  Odin's  balls  of  cheer. 

Where  the  souls  of  heroes  wait ; 
I  soon  shall  quaff  the  foaming  beer 

From  the  skulls  of  foes  I  hate  I 
If  my  valiant  sons  could  know 

The  torments  of  my  cell. 
Revenge  would  fire  their  dauntless  hearts, 

Thst  blood  alone  would  qoell ! 
But  the  rage  of  their  young  breasts 

Will  awaken  unrestrained. 
And  the  iron  of  their  spean  will  soes 

With  Ella's  Mood  be  stained. 

We  fought  with  swords,  and  far 

In  fight  our  bannere  bore— 
I  in  my  boyhood  learned  to  dye 

My  laaee  in  crioMon  gore. 
I  have  never  known  a  king 

Than  I  more  breve  and  bold, 
And  I  smile  amid  my  pain  to  know 

My  houn  of  life  are  told. 
For  Odin's  daughten  wait-^ 

A  hero's  death  I  die — 
And  1  shall  feast  with  the  Gods  to  night* 

Where  the  beer  ia  foaming  high ! 
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A  PLEA   FOR   ART. 

A  delight  in  b«antj  is  a  primiviTe,  natural  feel- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  the  rational  dwellera  on  the 
earth.  This  it  a  traism.  Thera  is  beauty  spread 
by  nature  oyer  the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky;  therefore 
there  is  also  the  spirit  of  Beauty  kindled  within 
the  rational  race  of  man,  because  he  is  the  chief 
character  in  the  drama  of  this  life.  He  is  chief 
spectator  and  enjoyer,  especially  of  the  outward, 
objectiTe  world.  It  cannot  be  that  such  a  feel- 
ing«  or  rather  such  a  law  of  feeling,  so  uniyersal,  * 
so  homogeneous,  so  like  an  inward  echo  to  the  I 
outward  call,  can  be  a  mere  acquired,  educated, 
man-tanght  mood  of  the  soul.  It  exists  either 
as  a  necessity  of  the  soul,  and  so  ever  co-exis-  j 
tent  with  it :  or  else,  by  a  touch  of  the  all-cun- 
ning Hand,  one  moment  after  the  creating,  life- 
giTing  touch.  This  might  be  shown  by  addu- 
cing from  human  life  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
those  little  rose-buds  of  sentiment,  offsprings 
thick  as  Vallambrosa  leaves,  of  the  wedlock  of 
the  inner  and  the  outer  beauty,  which  at  once 
demonstrate  the  wedlock  itself,  and  its  legality 
and  fitness. 

And  this  primitive  delight  in  beauty  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  considerable  conservative  force  in  so- 
ciety. Love — heroic,  romantic,  tender,  tearful, 
faithful,  idolatrous  love — ^grows  out  of  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  binds  the  highest  and  the  roughest 
minds  of  both  sexes,  oftentimes,  with  a  clasp 
which  no  stale  insipid  prudence,  such  as — **  Pretty 
is  as  pretty  does*' — can  unlock ;  nor  any  jere- 
miads, such  as — *'  Beauty  is  a  fading  flower*' — 
can  elude.  Religion,  loyal,  adoring,  loving, 
sealous,  purifying  and  satisfying  faith  in  God— 
grows  out  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  or  at 
least,  has  some  of  its  strongest  roots  in  that  soil ; 
and  b  the  grand  conservative  clasp  of  the  life  of 
man. 

A  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  same  principle  of  our  nature,  and 
must  be  admitted  to  be,  like  the  other  offspring, 
eminendy  conservativev  salubrious,  positrvely  be- 
neficent in  society.  Free,  thrifty,  enterprising 
nations  are  apt  to  attach  small  importance  to 
art,  as  the  unsubstantial  and  useless  tinsel  of 
life.  This  is  the  cant  of  utilitarianism.  It  may 
be  applied,  it  has  been  applied,  to  all  the  higher 
things  of  mental  life  which  make  man  more  than 
an  animal,  a  sensualist,  or  a  money-changer. 
It  is  as  hollow  and  false  as  it  is  ignoble.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  power  is  waning  in  many 
quarters.  It  is  high  time,  by  the  clock  which 
strikes  the  hours  of  social  weal  and  progress, 
that  it  were  waning  in  all  quarters. 

The  arts  are  conservative,  because  they  create 
local  attachments ;  they  call  out  fivm  all  but  the 


dullest  and  dryest  of  souls,  a  love  to  the  places 
where  they  shed  their  charms.  The  places  at 
which  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets  met 
angels  fh>m  heaven,  were  hallowed  places  to 
them  forever  afterwards.  The  places  at  which 
the  grand  scenes  and  persons  of  Hamlet,  of 
Lear  or  of  Paradise  Lost  first  passed  before  as, 
even  in  perusal,  are  not  unconsecrated  places  to 
us  afterwards.  Were  there,  at  this  time,  in  the 
older  States  of  this  Confederacy,  places  where 
all  comers  might  gaze  at  Rembrandta,  Correg- 
gios,  and  Salvator  Rosas,  on  American  and  Vir- 
ginian temple-walls, — places  at  which  might  be 
seen  Apollos  fresher  and  nobler  (as  becomes  a 
new  world)  than  even  the  Belvidere ;  Vennses 
fairer  and  brighter,  if  it  may  ever  be  by  creation 
of  man,  than  even  she  of  the  Medici;  Madonnas, 
sybils,  saints,  and  prophets  of  truer  and  purer 
ideal  than  Roman,  Florentine  or  Lombard; 
domes,  columns,  gates,  grander  than  those  of 
Italy,  because  produced  by  a  higher,  brighter 
age  of  the  world, — then  would  such  places  sure- 
ly be  hallowed  places ;  the  temples,  the  halls,  the 
capitols  in  which  they  were  to  be  found  would 
be  sacred  edifices;  the  imaginations  of  men 
would  be  refreshed  and  elevated ;  memory  of  by 
gone  years  would  be  a  more  magically  check- 
ered plun ;  the  restless,  roving,  emigrating  Cali- 
fornian  spirit  among  us  would  collapse  and 
speedily  die;  our  life  would  be  bettered.  With 
us  the  very  grave-yards  are  too  nnhallowed. 
The  places  where  the  bones  of  our  fathers  lie — 
and  such  fathers  too  as  ours,  the  high,  pure  old 
men  of  other  and  better  days — the  places  where 
even  they  sleep,  are  but  too  often  seen,  especi- 
ally in  the  country,  as  bare  and  as  mde  as  if 
the  sleepers  there  had  lain  down  *'  unwept,  un- 
honoured,  and  unsung.'* 

In  these  days  of  some  progress  and  much  brag 
in  education,  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  de- 
velopement  of  tht  man;  not  the  developement 
of  any  one.  three,  five  or  seven  particular  protu- 
berances either  of  cranium  or  of  character ;  but 
now  we  are  to  have  the  developement  of  the 
wholt  man — all  bumps,  protuberances,  faculties 
and  fates.  This  language,  we  are  aware,  is  em- 
ployed as  the  promise  of  a  culture  adapted  to 
the  conscience  as  well  as  the  intellect,  to  the  re- 
ligious faculties  as  well  as  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual. And  it  is  all  excellently  well  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  as  far  as  the  promise  shall  be  wisely 
and  faithfully  kepL  Conscience,  the  religions 
principle,  is  a  part  of  the  whole  man:  and 
should  be  thoroughly  and  soundly  educated. 
But  we  ask  the  Professor  of  Moral  Science  in 
the  Univereity,  the  Presidents  of  William  and 
Mary,  of  Hampden  Sydney,  of  Washington, 
and  of  Randolph  Macon  CoUeges,  is  not  the 
Love  of  the  Beautiful,  the  Spirit  of  the  Arts,  a 
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part  abo  of  the  whole  man  ?  Have  they,  any  of 
them,  any  apparatus  for  the  education  of  that 
part  of  the  whole  man  7  Can  they  hold  out  the 
promise  of  readiness  to  educate  the  whole  man 
while  they  have  no  such  apparatus  ?  Who  but 
God  made  the  souls  of  the  Artists,  who  poured 
Beauty  and  Grandeur  in  such  munificence  and 
magnificence  upon  the  Acropolis  at  Athens? 
Who  else  gave  to  Florence  and  to  all  succeeding 
ages,  the  soul  of  Michael  Angelo,  yearning  after, 
and  creating  all  artistic  beauty  that  man's  soul 
can  know  ?  Who  made  the  souls  of  all  those  who 
made  **  the  fairy  halls"  of  the  Etrurian  Athens  ? 
Who  gave  the  souls  of  those  who  have  made 
even  modem  Rome  **  the  City  of  the  Soul**  ? 
And  who  indeed  but  that  God  whom  she  has 
•ome times  declared  to  be  a  non-entity,  kindled 
the  taste  and  spirit  which  decorate  (partly  with 
her  own  genius  and  partly  by  plunder)  even  that 
tigress  courtezan  of  cities,  modern  Paris  ?  Why 
then  is  this  God -given  impulse  to  be  totally  omit- 
ted in  our  boasted  systems  of  education  for  the 
whole  man  ?  How  can  American  education  make 
pretensions  to  completeness  while  there  is  such 
a  hiatus  in  it?  There  is  hardly  an  educational 
instrumentality  for  that  end,  and  for  the  male 
•ex,  in  our  state.  There  is  probably  none  of 
much  account  in  the  United  States.  Unless  in- 
deed perspiration  over  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the 
stealthy  and  snatched  perusal  of  Shakspeare, 
Byron,  and  Bulwer;  the  shilly-shally  looking  at 
pictures  in  rotundas,  society-halls,  or  cosdy  or- 
nithological toy-books,  can  be  regarded  as  such 
an  instrumentality.  It  maybe  replied  that  there 
is  hardly  such  an  instrumentality  in  connection 
with  a  College  or  University  in  the  world  any- 
where. Be  it  so.  In  old  countries  there  are 
associations  of  individuals  and  families  with 
their  native  places,  for  time  to  which  neither  the 
memory  nor  the  records  of  man  run  back.  There 
is  history,  deep  enchanting  antiquity ;  and  there 
are  galleries,  cathedrals,  courts,  piazzas,  rich 
with  the  mature  collected  fruits  of  art  for  many 
ages,  which  serve  as  both  nurseries  and  refecto- 
ries for  the  Love  of  the  Beautiful.  Even  if  these 
things  were  not  so,  Europe  is  no  model  for  us. 
The  bonds  of  local  attachment  are  bursting  upon 
her  shores.  The  **  disjecta  membra**  are  thick 
on  our  shores.  In  new  States,  where  social  life 
is  yet  too  recent  and  too  raw  for  the  deeper 
charms  of  the  historic  and  poetic  muses,  where 
roving  locomotion  and  small  attachment  to  house- 
hold gods  is  too  much  a  peculiarity  of  the  citi- 
zens, where  the  **  restlessness  and  wild  eudea- 
▼our**  of  man*s  heart  needs  the  oil  of  this  sort 
of  consecration,  such  instrumentalities  are  more 
needed  than  in  other  States,  and  must  prob- 
ably depend  more  upon  a  connection  with  in- 
stitutions of  learning  for  their  existence.     These 


things  are  a  part  of  the  inevitable  history  of  man. 
They  are  a  part  of  his  very  nature.  No  state 
of  society  can  be  perfect  without  them.  A  state 
of  society  entirely  without  them  is  very  far  from 
perfect,  all  that  the  love  of  Do-nothingism,  or 
the  adoration  of  the  clink  of  the  Omnipotent 
Dollar  may  say  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Pericles,  Maecenas,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici  were 
not  fools.  They  were  not  base,  narrow  spirits. 
The  world  is  not,  this  day,  the  worse  that  they 
have  lived  in  and  adorned  it.  There  are  feel- 
ings over  which  art  can  exert  a  most  potent  in- 
fluence for  good.  Nothing  else  can  exert  that 
influence.  The  want  of  it,  in  the  absence  of 
art,  must  and  does  leave  a  drooping  and  defi- 
cient character,  individually  and  socially.  On 
what  just  grounds  could  it  be  thought,  by  the 
coldest,  hardest  mind  among  us,  that  an  Acade- 
my of  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architec- 
ture would  be  nonsense  to-day,  in  Virginia  or 
any  other  of  our  States  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  Art  wedded  itself  to 
the  superstitions  of  a  corrupt  religion  in  medie- 
val Europe,  so  that  art  had  to  be  destroyed  be- 
fore superstition  itself  could  be  destroyed ;  that 
art  has  always  been  the  nursing  mother  of  su- 
perstition; that  the  spiritual  heroes  of  the  six- 
teenth century  found  that  the  only  way  to  oust 
the  rooks  was  to  pull  down  the  rookeries.  This 
may  all  be  true.  Perhaps  it  is.  We  will  not 
defend  Art  at  the  expense  of  truth,  freedom,  or 
social  purity.  But  the  mischief  complained  of, 
spruDg  not  from  art  itself;  but  from  the  wedlock 
of  art  and  superstition.  That  this  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary union,  that  pure  religion  and  art  can  co- 
exist with  mutual  honor  and  advantage,  that  the 
very  purest  spirit  of  religion  is  consistent  with 
the  very  noblest  love  of  Beauty,  the  name  of 
Milton  alone  will  suflSciently  attest.  The  union 
of  the  church  and  the  state  produced  very  great 
evils  at  the  very  same  time  when  these  evils  of 
art  blended  with  superstition  were  felt.  It  is  just 
as  logical  and  as  wise,  to  say  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  church  at  all,  or  no  state  at  all,  because 
these  two,  in  unlawful  wedlock,  produced  mon- 
strous evils,  as  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
art,  because  art  blended  with  religion,  produced 
monstrous  superstitions.  The  simple  answer  is: 
let  us  have  the  church  and  the  state,  but  not  uni- 
ted ; — let  us  have  the  religion  and  the  art,  but  not 
united ;  let  us  have  the  pure  high  art  of  an  en- 
lightened age,  and  not  the  sickly  and  corrupt  art 
of  the  dark  ages.  We  can  surely  at  length  learn 
that  the  abuse  of  things,  if  not  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  their  use,  is  no  just  ground  of  their  im- 
peachment. 

There  is  an  incessant,  and  probably  increas- 
ing influx  of  European  literature  upon  us.  It 
comes  preaching  daily  to  open  ears,  things  tliat 
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befit  us  about  na  well  as  the  armour  and  battle- 
axe  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Leon  would  have  suit- 
ed Captain  Walker  or  Pierce  Butler  in  the  Mex- 
ican War — toryism,  feudalism,  medioTalism,  all 
manners  of  retrogradism  and  rottenness  in  opin- 
ion, all  manners  and  moods  of  contempt  for  our- 
selves and  for  each  other,  all  variations  of  desire 
for  false  and  ruinous  conservatism.  We  calmly 
acquiesce  in  such  a  state  of  literary  dependence 
as  would  become  only  an  infant  or  subject  posi- 
tion. We  must  pass  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave 
to  fiud  gradfication  for  some  of  the  noblest  and 
strongest  of  our  natural  aspirations*  Even  our 
own  authors  must  often  se^k  foreign  scenes,  and 
personages,  to  bring  naturally  into  their  works 
that  brightness  and  glory  of  art  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  very  vital  warmth  of  polite  let- 
ters. To  us  the  rule  of  the  sage  does  not  apply, 
as  it  does  to  nations  in  which  the  arts  are  culti- 
vated, that  that  most  interests  us  which  comes 
home  to  "  our  business  and  our  bosoms.'*  We 
have  a  singular  amaurosis  hiding  from  us  only 
things  at  hand.  Yet  we  have  a  noble  continent 
where  nature  has  wrought  no  **journey-work 
with  prenticed  hand;**  we  have  glorious  skies 
^-forests — rivers— cataracts — lakes — savannahs. 
We  have  unfettered  limbs,  unfettered  minds,  an 
unfettered  faith.  These  all  have  their  own  de- 
partments io  our  nature ;  and  most  nobly,  or  it  is 
our  own  fault,  may  those  departments  be  filled. 
Yet  we  ourselves  prove  to  ourselves  by  the  books 
and  journals  we  most  read,  that  there  is  yet  ano- 
ther department  which  none  nor  all  of  these  can 
fill.  We  still  pine  for  Parthenon,  and  Coliseum, 
and  dome,  and  statue,  and  glorious  visions  on 
Italian  walls.  Our  longings  for  heroes,  orators 
and  sages  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  memo- 
ries of  Washington,  of  Franklin,  of  Henry,  of 
Marshall  and  their  like.  We  have  had  the  he- 
roes. We  pine  for  the  Beautifiers  of  life.  We 
have  been  freed  from  the  wounding  chains  of 
civil  oppression ;  but  we  stretch  out  our  hands 
after  the  silken  cords  of  captivity  to  the  enno- 
bling, the  exalting,  the  gladdening  influences  of 
social  life.  Where  are  our  Phidias,  our  Zeuxis, 
our  Raffaelle,  our  Michael  Angelo  ?  We  wait  for 
them. 

Many  persons  consider  all  this  to  be  mere  ro- 
mance, because  it  will  not  tell  in  the  ledger  or 
the  purse.  It  is  a  sailing  through  the  sky  in 
chase  of  some  impalpable  charm ;  a  vain  pining 
after  an  impracticable  El  Dorado  of  sentiment. 
With  them,  man  is  merely  a  being  who  eats  bread, 
wears  clothes,  and  casts  up  accounts.  We  desire 
no  argument  with  any  of  that  family.  But  a  re- 
spectful word  or  two  about  practicability.  **  No 
prophet  is  so  infallible  as  he  who  fulfills  his  own 
predictions.*'  No  dungeon  is  deeper,  no  doors 
made  faster,  than  the  dungeon  and  the  doors  of 


that  Doubting  Castle  of  which  we  have  a  mas- 
ter-key and  free  egress,  as  soon  aa  we  awake  to 
the  consciousness  that  we  have  them.  We  can 
dig  canals,  build  rail-roads,  stretch  out  speaktag 
wires,  erect  lunatic,  orphan,  deaf^  dumb  and  blind 
asylums: 

"  Tha  moantoin't  giant  cnigs  that  prop  the  sky 

Are  burled  aaander;  end  the  brazen  steed 

The  fiery  rail-car  sweeps  exulting  by. 

The  word  goes  forth,  and  dreary  fens  kre  dry 

Wide  blooms  the  srid  desert  as  the  rose ; 

The  frowning  forest  lifu  its  boughs  on  high 

The  adraaeing  giant's  footsteps  to  oppoee 

And  strives,  but  strives  in  vain,  and  sinks  before  its  fttes." 

Whenever  we  shall  see  then,  the  clear  abso- 
lute necessity  of  providing  for  the  nobler  and  yet 
unsupplied  wants  of  coming  generations,  there 
will  not  be  a  want  of  ability.  Posumt  qma  9t 
posm  putant.  Having  done  so  much  to  connect 
city  with  city  in  commerce,  to  sweep  over  and 
laugh  at  distance  in  the  flight  of  news,  we  can, 
when  we  shall  become  aware  that  we  can,  do 
much  to  ennoble  man*s  imagination  and  bind  him 
to  the  homes  and  graves  of  his  fathers.  Without 
this,  civilization  must  ever  be  imperfect.  Such 
is  the  law  under  which  man  is  created.  He  who 
made  him  and  kindled  within  him  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  the  pure  and  the  sublime,  made  also 
the  natural  objects  in  the  worid  around,  which 
evoke  and  gratify  those  feelings.  As  man  han- 
gers and  thirsts,  the  munificence  of  the  planet- 
home  to  which  he  is  now  bound,  gives  food  and 
drink ;  and  thereby  shows  that  it  is  now  bis  ap- 
propriate and  adapted  home.  As  his  spirit  also 
hungers  and  thirsts,  both  for  higher  things,  and 
for  the  grand,  the  sublime  and  the  beautiftal,  so 
also  the  munificence  of  his  home  provides  the 
thousand -fold  grandeurs  of  sky  and  cloud,  and 
the  earthly  beauties  of  spring  and  summer,  and 
the  thunder  and  the  cataract  and  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  and  thereby  proves  itself  adapted  to,  and 
not  contemptuous  of,  the  wants  even  of  his  im- 
agination. That  only  is  a  complete  civilization 
which  patterns  in  this  respect  after  nature  and 
the  Author  of  Nature ;  which  in  its  schemes  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  man,  embraces  intel- 
lect, conscience,  passions,  emotions,  reverence, 
love  of  beauty,  love  of  pure,  high,  ennobling  na- 
ture, and  pure,  high,  ennobling  art. 

B. 


Coleridge's  Estimate  of  the  Fucncb. 

Frenchmen  are  like  grains  of  gnnpowder,-— 
each  by  itself  smutty  and  contemptible,  but  maae 
them  together  and  they  are  terrible  indeed. 
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FREDERICK  JEROME.* 

BT  WILLIAM   (hobs)  WALLACE. 


We  wuut  iMf  pmit  to  mmiimt  mtmtff  Kenimm  mhUiUd  Uh 
ike  elo^e  of  tkia  mdamekaly  aeeoM  (the  boniing  of  the 
**  Ocean  Monarch.")  When  only  a  fern  yrefmuy  among  them 
some  women  and  ckUdren^  remained  on  the  burning  wrecks  pat' 
eU^zed  wUhfuar  and  totally  mcapabia  of  helping  themeehee  by 
deacendmg/ram  the  totUring  bowoprit  to  the  boats,  toAacA,  m 
eha  wUd^  of  a  keaoy  aea  and  wreck,  m  vem  e§erod  tkoir  aaetO' 
tmmeo  behw^  an  EngUehmam,  fVederick  Jeroma,  (a  sailor  on 
the  American  ship,  "  New  World,"  which,  with  other  ves- 
sels, came  up  to  the  scene  of  action,)  stripping  haaedf  n«- 
hod^  made  hie  way  thromgh  the  sea  and  wreck,  and  with  a  line 
in  his  hand  saoeeeded  in  lowering  the  last  helpless  victims 
safely  into  the  boats,  being  himself  the  utsr  man  to  leave 
the  wreck.— Xondon  Illustrated  News, 

Noon  took  the  waters.    Quiet  noon 

Was  on  the  quiet  sk  j. 
When  like  a  grand  and  jojoos  tone 

A  proud  ship  floated  by. 
O  sweetly  from  her  broad  white  wings 
The  wind  was  whispering  happy  things 

To  full  five  hundred  souls: 
Jt  spoke  of  forests  waving  green 

Far  from  the  weary  foam ; 
Of  mountains  in  the  distance  seen  ; 
Of  cots  in  vallies  stretched  between ; 
Of  friends  that  from  the  windows  lean 

To  welcome  wanderers  booio. 

On  Rider  of  the  bounding  deep  I 

On  Pilgrims  of  the  solemn  sea  I 
From  world  to  world  'tis  thine  to  sweep. 

And  who  can  dream  of  death  with  thee  T 
They  dream  a  day-dream  wreathed  in  flowers ; 
They  dream— it  is  of  fesul  boots ; 
They  dream— it  is  of  foreign  bowers, 

While  fresh  the  land  wind  swells ; 
The  flocks  go  up  the  mountain  side ; 
The  wood  dove  calls  her  summer  bride ; 
Serenely  o*er  the  village  glide 

Old  tones  from  Sabbath  bells.— 
They  dream— that  dream  has  ohanged — and  lol 
A  vision  o>me8  of  flame  and  wo 

And  seas  in  sullen  ire — 
The  smoke  rolls  up — the  red  flames  break — 
The  timbers  burn— the  topmasta  shake — 
It  is  no  dream  I  Awake  !  Awake  \ 

The  Ship's— the  Ship's  on  fire ! 

O !  wikl  and  high  the  wailing  rose 
Of  hundreds  rushing  from  repose 

Upon  the  burning  deck ; 
And  fierce  snd  fiercer,  fiercer  through 
That  ship  the  fiend  of  fire  flew. 
And  louder  yet  the  wailings  gnw 

Aloi^  the  crackling  wreck. 
Then  manhood  looked  and  darkly  smiled; 
The  mother,  frantic,  pressed  her  child ; 
And  lovers  pressed  together  lips, 

o  I  would  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
])yott,  the  fiao  Trsgedian,  for  the  very  brilliant  and  effee- 
tive  manner  in  which  he  declaimed  this  lyiie  aft  the  N#w 
Yoch  Bfoadway  Theatre. 


Then  leaped  into  the  sea, 
And  grey -haired  Age  and  blooming  youth 

Knelt  down,  0  God,  to  Thee ! 
New  horror  strikes  the  pallid  crowd ; 
Some  feebly  moan,  some  shriek  aloud, 

Some,  silent,  only  weep — 
But  hark  that  cry  1  that  long,  wild  cry 
Of  bitter,  hopeless  agony ! — 
Again — it  sinks  into  a  sigh — 

And  hundreds  seek  the  deep ! 

Then  fell  a  hush  upon  the  few 

That  round  the  burning  bulwarks  threw 

Their  arms,  and,  clinging  still  to  life 

With  one  last  wild  eowtion. 
Looked  forth  for  help  in  that  red  strife 

Open  the  lurid  Ocean. 
The  moments  fly— the  hot  amoke,  rolled 
Denser  and  denser  from  the  hold. 
Clings  round  them— see  !  they  gasp  for  brsath, 
And  one  by  one  sink  down  to  death. 
The  moments  fly — what  cry  again 
Sweeps  wildly  on  the  heaving  main  ? 
There  is  a  mingled  joy  and  wo 
That  tells  of  succor  in  its  flow. 
O  Heaven  !  shall  these  survivors  hope  ? 

Dost  thou  no  longer  frown  7— 
Hurrah !  Hurrah  !  Some  noble  ships 

Like  clouds  are  floating  down 

Upon  the  burning  grave ! 
They  come — ^tfaey  come  with  smile  and  shout — 
They  near — the  eager  boats  are  out 
To  save  the  wretches  tossed  about 

On  spar  and  gurgling  wave. 

And  well  the  gallant  sailors  there 

Fought  with  the  flame  and  tide. 
And  hundreds  sinking  in  despair 

Were  seated  by  their  side. 
Alas  !  a  piteous  group  remain 

On  the  last  remnants  of  the  deck ; 
To  these  the  seamen  call  in  vain 

To  leave  the  sinking  wreck. 
Fear  freesing  every  heart,  they  stand. 

Unconscious  of  the  frequent  cries. 
Like  statues  in  a  ruined  Land 

With  folded  anns  and  moveless  eyes. 
From  boat  to  boat  the  question  ran 

Is  there  no  one  to  save  T — 
**  Thbbb  IS !"  cried  out  their  noblest  man, 

And  plunged  into  the  wave. 
He  breasts  the  billow  in  his  might- 
Undaunted  keeps  the  ahip  in  sight; 
To  him  a  eamival  of  light 

Amid  the  wreck-strewn  foam : 
Nor  winds,  nor  waves  the  Hero  cheek- 
One  effort  more — ^he  mounts  the  wreck. 
And  towering  on  the  flaming  deck 

The  crews  behold  Jbbomb  I 
There  mid  the  rolling  smoke  and  flame, 
With  joyous  brow  and  fearless  frame 

The  glorious  sailor  strides : 
He  wakes  the  old  man  from  despair. 
The  gasping  child  and  woman  fair : 
See,  at  his  quick  command  they  dare 

To  take  the  peopled  tides ! 

Room,  England !  in  thine  Abbsy  room 

For  him  when  Death  must  fold 
His  body  in  Eaith's  burial  gloom 
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Among  her  Great  of  old ! 
He  it  thy  ton  :  from  thee  be  drew 
The  blood  that  like  sheet-lightning  flew 

Thfonnh  ell  the  cloudy  past — 
The  mighty  blood  that  Vikingt  gave 
Like  water  to  the  Northern  waTe, 
While  abovting  throogh  their  hearda  a  atave 

Of  triumph  on  the  blast. 
Yea,  Mother  of  the  Nations  !  save 
For  him,  thine  own,  a  bloodless  grare  : 
And,  more  than  NELSoifa,  auch  as  he 
If  ay  keep  thy  throne  apon  the  Sea. 
Thy  mighiy  Daughter  of  the  West, 
In  Freedom's  beaming  mantle  drest. 

Shall  wall  the  Sailor's  relics  liome — * 
Her  flag  of  ataia  around  his  breast. 

Her  atandard  on  the  foam ! 
There  ahe  will  clasp  thy  mother's  hand, 

Andt  reTerent,  cry  to  thee, 
*'  Place  by  the  Howard  of  the  Land 

The  Howard  of  the  Sm  r 

Ntm  York,  1848. 

*  JuoHi  has  beeooM  a  cittsen  of  the  United  States. 


Camp  Life  of  Hon.  William  Wirt. 

We  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  Kennedy's  Life  of 
William  Wirt,  which  we  andersund  will  be  before  the  pub- 
lie  by  the  time  that  our  present  number  is  issued.  From 
the  documenu  end  papers  of  Mr.  Wirt,  which  have  been 
pot  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  hands,  we  look  for  much  that  is  novel 
and  intateating  relative  to  this  distinguished  man  and  his 
times,  personally  as  well  as  politically.  We  append  an 
extract  frcnn  an  epistolary  diary  by  Mr.  Wiit,  while  serving 
«s  a  Captain  of  Artillery,  during  the  alarm  at  RicboBond, 
in  1014. 

iJSd.M999, 


We  shall  now  find  some  pictures  of  a  milida 
campaign,  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  cor- 
respondence with  Mrs.  Wirt.  The  enemy  had 
captured  Washington  on  the  24th  of  August. 
The  British  fleet  had  descended  the  Potomac 
River,  and  was  now  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Its  destination  remained  unknown  in  Richmond, 
until  the  movement  on  Baltimore  hecame  appa- 
rent The  failure  on  Baltimore,  on  the  12th  and 
13th  of  September,  animated  the  hopes  of  the 
people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  increased  their  confidence  in  their  power  to 
repel  an  attack  on  any  other  point.  A  camp 
was  formed  below  Richmond,  on  the  York  River, 
at  a  place  known  as  Warrenigh  Church.  Wirt 
was  there,  *a  captain  of  artillery,  in  command  of 
a  battalion. 

These  extracts  supply  some  incidents  of  camp 
life. 

WARBtmoH,  September  9, 1814. 
'*  Your  most  seasonable  supply,  under  convoy 


of  our  man  Randal,  came  in  last  evoDing*  Tin 
starving  Israelites  were  not  more  gladdened  by 
the  arrival  of  quails  and  manna,  than  we  were 
by  the  salutation  of  RandaL  The  fish  woold 
have  bean  a  superb  treat,  had  there  been  such  an 
article  as  a  potato  in  this  poverty-stricken  land. 
And  yet  the  parish,  according  to  the  old  inecrip- 
tions,  m  called  *  Bliss-Land.' — ^The  church  was 
built  in  1709. 

**  The  British  fleet  are  said  to  have  desc«ided 
the  bay,  or  to  be  now  doing  so.  There  was  a 
seventy-four  at  the  mouth  of  York  River,  day 
before  yesterday.  She  weighed  anchor,  yester- 
day, and  went  up  the  bay.*' 

September  12. 
"  Your  kindness  and  thoughtfulneas  has  filled 
my  camp  with  luxury.    I  fear  we  shall  have  no 
opportunity  to  become  memorable  for  any  thing 
bat  our  good  living — ^for  I  begin  to  believe  that 
the  enemy  will  not  attempt  Richmond.     They 
are  said  to  have  gone  up  the  bay  on  some  enter- 
prise.   If  they  are  hardy  enough  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  Baltimore,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
they  may  not  attempt.    We  are  training  twice  a 
day,  which  does'nt  well  agree  with  our  poor  hor- 
ses.   We  have  a  bad  camping  ground — on  a  flat 
which  extends  two  miles  to  the  river — ^the  water 
is  not  good  and  the  men  are  sickly.     I  shall  want 
a  tent, — about  which  Cabell  must  interest  him- 
self.   Let  the  materials  be  good,  and  have  it 
made  under  Pryor's  direction.*' 

September  13. 

'«An  express  this  morning  tells  us  that  five 
square-rigged  vessels  are  at  the  mouth  of  York 
River.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  British  fleet  is 
coming  down  the  bay.  Their  object  of  course, 
is  only  guess.  Their  position  indicates  equally 
an  ascent  of  York  or  James  River,  or  an  attack 
on  Norfolk,  or  a  movement  to  sea  to  intercept 
Decatur's  squadron. 

September  IC. 

**  A  letter  last  night  from  Cabell,  with  a  good 
tent  and  some  clothes— for  which  I  beg  you  to 
thank  him." 


September  19. 

The  struggle,  I  now  believe,  will  be  a  short 
one.  The  invincibles  of  Wellington,  are  fonod 
to  be  vincible,  and  are  melting  away  by  repeated 
defeats.  The  strongest  blows  they  have  been 
striking  have  been  aimed  only  at  the  power  to 
dictate  a  peace.  A  few  more  such  repulses  u 
they  met  at  Baltimore,  will  extmguiah  that  hdtf 
hope,  and  we  shall  have  a  peace  on  terms  hea- 
orable  to  us. 

We  have  heard  nothing  from  them  since  thej 
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left  Baltimore :  to  that  they  cannot  he  yet  com- 
log  thia  wayt — and  we  are  at  a  loaa  to  coiyecture 
'ivhat  they  are  at. 

'^Our  Tolnnteen  are  hecoming  disorderly  for 
"want  of  an  enemy  to  cope  with.    Quarrels,  ar- 
rests, courts-martial,  are  beginning  to  abound. 
I  have  had  several  reprimands  to  pronounce  at 
the  head  of  my  company,  in  compliance  with 
the  sentence  of  the  courts.    To  one  of  these, 
Jsunes,  our  man,  held  the  candle — ^it  being  dark 
at  the  time ; — and  when  I  finished  and  turned 
round,  the  black  rascal  was  in  a  broad  grin  of 
delight.    I  was  near  laughing  myself  at  so  un- 
expected a  spectacle.    My  men  are  all  anxious 
to  return  home: — constant  applications  for  fur- 
loughs, in  which  Col.  Randolph  indulges  them 
liberally^    At  present,  I  have  not  more  than  men 
enough  to  man  two  guns.     One  of  my  sergeants 
deserted   this   morning; — another   will  be  put 
under  arrest  presently.     So  much  grumbling 
about  radons, — about  the  want  of  clothes, — 
about  their  wives, — their  business,  debts,  sick 
children,  &c.,  &c., — that  if  I  get  through  this 
campaign  in  good  temper,  I  shall  be  proof  against 
all  the  cares  of  a  plantation,  even  as  Cabell  de- 
picts them. 

*' I  am  perpetually  interrupted  by  the 

complaints  of  my  men.  Yet  I  do  well,  and  if 
they  leave  me  men  enough  I  shall  be  prepared 
for  a  fight  in  a  few  days.  We  expect  the  ene- 
my somewhere  in  Virginia,  to  avenge  their  dis- 
comfiture at  Baltimore.'* 

September  26. 

"  Still  at  Warrenigh,  and  less  probability  of 
an  enemy  than  ever.  We  are  doing  nothing  but 
drilling,  firing  national  salutes  for  recent  victo- 
ries, listening  to  the  everlasting  and  growing  dis- 
contents of  the  men,  and  trying  their  quarrels 
before  courts-martial.  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  satisfaction  to  my  company,  so  far  as  I  could 
compatibly  with  discipline.  My  success,  I  fear, 
has  been  limited.  In  addition  to  their  rations, 
which  have  been  very  good  and  abundant,  I  have 
distributed  to  the  sick,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the 
comforts  which  your  kindness  had  supplied.  The 
company  is  well  provided  with  cooking  utensils, 
yet  they  murmur  incessantly.  Such  are  volun- 
teer militia  when  taken  from  their  homes,  and 
put  on  camp  duty.  One  source  of  their  inquie- 
tude is,  that  they  thought  they  were  coming 
down  merely  for  a  fight,  and  then  to  return. 
Being  kept  on  the  ground,  after  the  expectation 
of  a  batde  has  vanished,  and  not  knowing  how 
long  they  are  to  remain — ^looking  every  day  for 
their  diacharge — they  are  enduring  the  pain  of 
hope  deferred,  and  manifest  their  disquiet  in 
•vory  form.    Of  such  men,  in  such  a  state  of 


mind,  in  such  a  service,  I  am  getting  heartily 
sick. 


"  I  was  never  in  better  health,  and  were  my 
men  contented,  I  should  be  in  high  spirits.  As 
it  is,  I  shall  bear  up  and  discharge  my  duty  with 
a  steady  hand.  •  •  • 

Frank  Gilmer,  Jefiisrson  Randolph,  the  Carrs, 
Upshur,  and  others,  have  got  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  British,  and  gone  home.  David  Watson  is 
the  only  good  fellow  that  remains  with  us.  He 
is  a  major,  quartered  at  Abner  Tyne*s, — messes 
with  us, — ^takes  six  pinches  of  snuff  to  my  one, 
which  he  thrusts  two  inches  up  his  bellows  nos- 
trils, and  smiles  at  the  luxury  of  the  effort.  He 
is  an  excellent  fellow,  lind  has  spouted  almost  all 
Shakspeare  to  us.  You  remember  him  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Old  Bachelor.  He,  my  sec- 
ond captain,  Lambert,  and  my  second  lieutenant, 
Dick,  make  admirable  company  for  me. 


It 


September  28. 

**The  Blues  at  Montpelier  are  suffering  much 
from  sickness.  Murphy,  your  brother  John  and 
his  friend  Blair  are  all  down.  The  other  com- 
panies are  almost  unofficered — the  men  very 
sickly.  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  we  are  kept 
much  longer  hovering  over  these  marshes,  our 
soldiers  will  fall  like  the  grass  that  now  covers 
them.  We  hope  to  be  ordered  in  a  few  days  to 
Richmond.  It  is  believed  on  every  hand  that 
the  British,  with  their  mutinous  and  deserting 
troops,  will  not  attempt  a  march  on  Richmond 
through  the  many  defiles,  swamps,  thickets  and 
forests  that  line  the  road,  where,  besides  the 
abundant  opportunities  for  desertion,  nature  has 
formed  so  many  covers  for  our  riflemen  and  in- 
fantry. •  •  •  • 
*  *  If  we  should  be  ordered  to 
Richmond,  I  have  no  idea  that  my  company  will 
be  discharged.  It  will  be  kept  there  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning." 

Here  ends  the  campaign  of  Captain  Wirt,  and 
with  it  the  last  of  his  military  aspirations.  This 
little  piece  of  history  is  a  faithful  transcript  of 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  incidents  of  mi- 
litia warfare  in  nearly  all  the  service  of  the  war 
of  1812. 

**  I  woidd  not,*'  says  the  author  of  this  brief 
diary,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mrs.  W.,  '*  with 
my  present  feelings  and  opinions,  accept  of  any 
military  commission  the  United  States  could  con- 
fer. *  *  I  will  be  a  private  citizen  as 
long  as  I  can  see  that,  by  being  so,  I  shall  be  of 
use  towards  maintaining  those  who  are  depen- 
dent upon  me;  holding  myself  ever  ready  for 
my  country's  call  in  time  of  need.       •       •      • 

*'  We  shall  soon  see  whether  Lord  Hill,  who  is 
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expectad  on  the  coast  with  fourteen  thouMUid 
meut  will  single  out  Virginia  for  his  operations. 
My  own  impression  is  that  he  goes  to  the  relief 
of  Canada,  which  feels  itself  in  danger  from  our 
recent  successes  there.'* 

Some  business  for  a  friend  now  took  him  to 
Washington.  It  was  in  October  of  this  year — 
1814.  Congress  was  in  session.  The  Capitol 
was  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt  by  the  enemy  in 
August.  The  President's  house  was  in  the  same 
condition.  There  were  other  vestiges  of  the  rav- 
age of  the  late  visitation  of  General  Ross  and 
Admiral  Cockburn. 


TO  MISS  AMELIE  LOUISE  RIVES, 
oir  asa  DsrARTumx  ron  fbajicx. 

*  Ladt  !  tkst  bsrk  will  be  mora  ricblj  fraighled. 

That  beara  tbe«  proudly  on  to  fortiga  thorot, 
ThaD  MgOAiat  of  which  old  poet*  prated, 

Wiih  Colehiaii  fleece  or  with  PeruTian  oras ; 
And  should  the  prayen  of  friendship  prove  erailiag, 

That  truaiing  bearta  now  offer  up  for  thee, 
'Twill  ride  the  crested  wave  with  braver  sailing 

Than  ever  pinnace  on  the  Poniic  sea. 

The  sanay  land  thou  seekest  o*er  the  billow 

May  boast  iadeed  the  bonora  of  thy  birth. 
And  thty  aiay  keep  a  vigil  round  tby  pillow 

Whoa  tbou  doet  love  most  dearly  upon  earth, 
Yet  shall  then  not  ramain  with  thee  a  vision, 

Some  lingering  thought  of  happy  faces  hera. 
Fonder  and  fairer  than  the  dreams  elystaa 

Wherein  thy  future's  rsdiant  hues  appear? 

The  high  and  great  shall  render  thee  obeisance. 

In  halls  bedeoked  with  tapestries  of  gold. 
And  maneions  ehall  be  brighter  for  thy  presence 

Where  swept  the  stately  Medtcis  of  old- 
Still  'mid  the  pomp  of  all  this  courtly  lustre, 

I  cannot  think  that  thou  wilt  all  forget 
The  pleasing  fantasies  that  thickly  cluster 

Around  the  walla  of  the  old  homestead  yet! 


*  These  lines  sre  transferred  to  the  columns  of  the  Mes- 
senger, at  the  request  of  several  friends,  from  thiit  very  ez- 
eellent  psper,  **  The  Home  Journal."  As  s  change  is  mad« 
in  the  signature  attached  to  them,  (the  letter  **  E  "  having 
been  erroneously  substituted  by  the  Journal's  compositor 
for  the  Greek  £)— a  liberty  which  could  not  be  taken  ex- 
cept upon  the  «*  best  authority,**— the  Editor  of  the  Mes- 
senger thinks  it  not  improper  to  stale  that  he  wrote  them 
himself. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME! 

The  gentle  Juliet  would  probably  have  ne^er  askini  Ibis 
question  of  her  lover,  had  she  lived  within  tb*  joriadietMn 
of  the  English  Court  of  Ckmimon  Pleas,  or,  bad  abe  asked 
it,  wouM  have  been  furnished  «ith  a  satiafartory  answer 
in  the  dictum  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and   his  eim^nna 
of  the    long    robe,  in  the  case  of  Klmereley  e.  Knoo. 
£95  l(W.  it  seeme  may  be  in  s  name  even  when  ezpreeeed 
only  by  the  initial  leUer.    We  rerollect,  in  ilw  daje  of  oor 
eateehism,  to  have  seen  the   answer  of  **  M  or  N**  to  the 
simple  question  of  **  What  is  your  name  7**— which  would 
doubtless  be  held  bad  upon  demurrer,  since  the  judgment 
of  the  oourt  in  the  case  cite<l.    However  ih'iit  may  be,  we 
feel  satisfied  that  our  readere  will  not  quarrel  with  as,  for 
laying  before  them  the  arguments  of  eooneel  and  odierpro* 
ceedings,  m  ealeAse,  in  Kimereley  v»  Knott,  the  osete  e»- 
pecially  as  the  ingenious  and  accomplished  Talfourd  is 
the  chief  speaker.   The  legal  fraternity  everywhere  will  ap- 
prectate  the  wit  that  has  been  thrown  around  this  Kkott-t 
question,  nor  will  the  best  biu  be  *'  esTJare  to  the  general'* 
It  is  not  often  that  the  acera  oountenance  of  Themie  is  re- 
laxed with  such  comicalities,  or  that  Mr.  Joetiee  Maole 
assumes  the  cap  and  bells  for  the  amusement  of  the  public 

[Ed.  .Sou.  Ld.  MtBs, 

Court  of  Common  Pleas. — Sittings  in  Banco. 

KIME&SLET  V,   KNOTT. 

A  declaration  against  the  indoraer  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
in  which  the  defendant  is  styled  simply  **  James  M.  Knott," 
is  bed,  because  the  Christian  name  of  the  defendant  is  aol 
properly  set  forth  under  suu  4,  William  i  V.,  eh.  42. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff,  as  endorser  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  of  £65  lOs.,  brought  an  action 
against  the  defendant  as  the  acceptor,  and  de- 
clared against  him  by  the  name  of  *'  John  M. 
Knott,**  being  that  by  which  he  had  signed  the 
note,  but  without  stating  in  the  declaration  that 
the  defendant  had  so  signed  it  To  this  declara- 
tion the  defendant  demnrred  specially,  and  as- 
signed as  the  ground  of  his  demurrer,  that  the 
declaration  had  not  properly  set  forth  his  Chris- 
tian name,  nor  assigned  any  reason  under  the 
sutnte,  ard  and  4th,  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42,  for  not 
diMBg  so. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, said  their  lordships  were  often  told  that 
a  case  rested  on  a  word,  but  here,  it  rested  on  a 
letter  only.  It  was  his  duty  to  contend,  both 
upon  principle  and  precedent,  that  this  was  a 
good  ground  of  demurrer.  The  court  had  deci- 
ded that  the  letter  **  I,'*  being  a  vowel,  and  ca- 
pable of  pronunciation,  might  be  taken  to  be  a 
Christian  name,  but  they  had  at  the  same  time 
intimated,  that  such  would  not  he  the  case  witb 
a  consonant,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  sounded 
alone,  would  be  deemed  to  be  not  a  name,  bat 
an  initial  letter  only.  Now,  in  this  case,  *'  M'* 
was  plainly  an  initial  letter,  for  it  could  not  bs 
pronounced  by  itself.    Standing  by  itself,  then- 
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fore,  it  meant  nothing.  He  was  snre  a  rery  emi- 
nent authorese,  (Miss  Edgeworth,)  whose  loM 
they  had  recently  had  to  lament,  was  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  letters  of  the  alphahet,  by  the  mode 
in  which  they  wore  eiplained,  were  rendered 
little  more,  (to  use  judicial  language,)  than  a 
**  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare," — ^that  A  B 
C  D,  &c.,  meant  A  B  C  D,  &c.,  and  nothing 
more;  bat  even  if  it  would  avail  him,  he  feared 
his  friend  could  not  rely  upon  such  authority. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  You  say  the  ''M" 
means  nothing — then  let  it  mean  nothing.  Would 
a  scratch  be  demurrable  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd :  I  say  that  *'M,'*  by 
Itself,  cannot  be  pronounced,  and  means  noth- 
ing; but  here  it  does  mean  something,  which 
•oroething  ought  to  have  been  stated  or  explain- 
ed under  the  statute.  Suppose  a  person  of  the 
name  of  John  Robbins,  the  court  would  surely 
hold  a  declaration  bad,  which  described  him  by 
the  word  John  and  figures  of  the  red-breast !  In 
like  manner  the  court  would  hold  this  declara- 
tion bad,  because  it  either  put  a  sign  for  one  of 
the  defendant's  names,  or  described  it  by  the  in- 
itial letter.  A  consonant  by  itself,  was  a  mere 
sound  without  meaning.  The  letter  H,  indeed, 
by  the  custom  of  London  and  some  other  places, 
was  no  sound  at  all,  [laughter]  though  elsewhere 
it  often  protruded  itself  on  all  occasions,  [re- 
newed laughter.] 

Mr.  Justice  Maule;  I  had  a  policeman  before 
me  as  a  witness  the  other  day,  who  told  me  he 
belonged  to  the  **hen"  division,  and  it  was  not 
until  some  farther  stage  in  the  cause,  that  I  dis- 
covered it  was  not  a  division  designated  by  the 
name  of  a  bird,  but  by  **N,''  the  alphabetical 
letter,     [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd:  It  will  probably  be 
contended  that  this  person  might  have  been  chris- 
tened in  the  manner  the  bill  is  signed,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  the  court  will  not  intend  that,  it  is  true 
we  often  hear  of  absurd  Christian  names,  and  I 
myself  remember  when  many  persons  insisted 
npon  having  their  children  christened  **  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett.*' 

Mr.  Justice  Maule :  I  remember  a  very  learned 
and  ingenious  argument  by  Mr.  Jardine  when  I 
sat  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  by  which  he  pro- 
ved to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  the 
Christian  name  is  the  real  name,  and  the  sur- 
name is  only  an  addition ;  that  in  the  case  of 
John  Stiles  for  instance,  John  is  the  real  name, 
but  Stfles  was  perhaps  originally  added  only  be- 
cause the  ancestor  lived  near  one. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd:  Then  having,  I  hope, 
convinced  the  court  that  **  M**  by  itself  cannot  be 
a  name,  and  means  nothing,  I  submit  it  must  be 
understood  as  an  initial,  and  therefore  that  it 
have  ought  to  have  been  so  stated. 


Mr.  Justice  Maule :  Pleadings  are  in  writing* 
therefore  the  law  presumes  that  the  court  can 
read  and  know  its  letters.  Vowels  may  b^ 
names,  and  In  **  Sully's  Memoirs*'  a  Monsieur 
D'O.  is  spoken  of;  but  consonants  cannot  be 
nanies  alone,  as  they  require  in  pronunciation  the 
aid  of  vowels. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd :  Yes,  but  in  the  case 
of  consonants,  they  are  taken  to  be  but  initialsi 
when  used  alone  both  in  law  and  in  literature. 
Throughout  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Richard* 
son's  novels,  for  instance,  we  find  persons  spo- 
ken of  in  this  manner.  In  ** Clarissa  Hariowe," 
for  instance,  "Lord  M."  is  mentioned  throughout 
four  volumes,  but  it  could  never  be  understood 
that  this  was  the  real  name  or  any  thing  more 
than  an  initial.  Again,  an  author  well  known  to 
the  lord  chief  justice  (Charles  Lamb)  wrote  a 
farce,  entitled  simply  "Mr.  H.,"  but  the  whole 
turns  upon  this  being  the  initial  only  of  a  name 
he  wished  to  conceal.  In  his  prologue  to  it,  he 
humorously  says : 

**  When  the  dinpenMrs  of  the  public  lanh 
Soft  pen4nce  give ;  a  letter  and  ■  dash- 
When  vice  reduced  in  eise  ahrinlie  to  a  failisf  • 
And  lose*  half  her  progress  by  curtailing. 
Faux  paa  are  told  in  such  a  mode&t  way, 
The  affair  of  Colonel  B— with  Mrs.  A — , 
Yoo  mast  forgive  them  ;  for  what  id  there,  say. 
Which  soch  a  pliant  Vowel  most  not  grant, 
To  such  a  very  pressing  consonant? 
Or  who  poetic  justice  dares  dispute, 
When  mildly  melting  at  a  lover*s  suit. 
The  wife  's  a  Liquid,  her  good  man  a  Mote." 

And  he  concludes  by  an  appeal  to  the  cense* 
qnences  of  this  **  mincing  fashion,**  which  (said 
the  learned  seigeant)  I  trust  will  have  great 
weight  with  your  lordships,  for  he  adds — 

Oh,  should  this  miooing  fashion  ever  spread 

From  names  of  living  heroes  to  the  dead : 

fjow  would  smhiiion  sigh  and  hang  the  head. 

As  ssuh  loved  syllable  should  melt  awsy, 

Her  Alexander  turned  into  great  A, 

A  single  0,  her  Cmsar  to  express. 

Her  Scipio  sonh  into  a  Ronan  S— 

And  nick'd  and  doek'd  to  those  new  modes  of  npeeffb» 

Great  Hannibal  himself  to  Mr.  U— ." 

The  learned  sergeant  then  cited  and  argued 
upon  a  variety  of  cases  on  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  submitted  that  their  lordships  ought  to 
decide  in  favor  of  his  client. 

Mr.  F.  Robinson,  on  behalf  of  the  |rfaintiC 
said  he  did  not  deny  the  right  of  every  English- 
man, to  be  called  by  every  name  given  him  at 
his  baptism;  but  he  submitted  that  before  he 
claimed  to  be  privileged  on  that  account,  he  mast 
show  that  his  privilege  has  been  invaded.  Here 
it  was  assumed  throughout,  that  the  **  M"  in  the 
name  **  John  M.  Knott"  was  an  initial  letter,  but 
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he  believed  there  were  iostances  in  f?bich  per- 
sons had  been  christened  in  this  remarkable  way 
in  this  country.  He  was  told  there  was  lately  a 
bank  director  who  was  christened  *'  Edmund  R. 
Robinson;"  but  were  it  otherwise  in  this  coun- 
try, did  it  foUow,  that  in  no  other  country.  Jew, 
Turk,  or  heathen  might  not  use  such  names? 
If,  howcTer,  it  were  not  an  initial  letter,  why  did 
not  his  friend  apply  to  have  the  right  name  sub- 
stituted ?  If  it  were  a  misdescription,  it  was 
pleadable  in  abatement.  Such  a  name  might 
originate  from  an  error  of  the  clergyman  at  the 
christening. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  :  In  the  upper  circles 
of  society  it  is  customary  to  hand  in  the  name  in 
writing,  which  prevents  mistake. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule :  The  practice  of  the  cir- 
cles with  which  I  am  conversant  was,  and  I 
believe  is,  to  give  the  name  verbally.  There 
was,  however,  a  gentleman,  the  sheriff  of  one 
of  the  counties  I  went  through  on  circuit,  Mr. 
John  Wanley  Sawbridge  Erie  Drax,  whose  name 
was  very  probably  handed  in,  [laughter.] 

Mr.  Robinson :  There  are  many  Scotch  and 
French  names,  such  as  M'Donald,  M'Taggart, 
D'Harcourt,  D'Horsey — how  are  such  names  to 
be  set  out  in  the  pleadings  ?  Suppose,  again,  a 
man's  name  were  the  name  of  a  river,  as  X  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Maule :  But  that  is  not  spelt  so ;  it 
idem  per  idem,  X  for  ex.  Beer,  I  believe,  is 
sometimes  called  X,  but  not  water,  [laughter.] 

Mr.  Robinson :  There  are  some  of  our  names 
which  are  precisely  those  of  letters ;  as  Gee,  Jay, 
Kay,  &c. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule:  But  here  it  is  not  mmanB^ 
only  consofions,  and  cannot  be  sounded  without 
other  letters. 

Mr.  Robinson :  Their  lordships  should  remem- 
ber the  existence  of  a  publication  called  the 
Fonetic  Nuz,  and  unless  they  meant  to  give  a 
**  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement"  to  that 
rising  science,  he  hoped  they  would  not  decide 
against  his  client,  [laughter.]  But  he  had  seri- 
ously to  submit,  that  by  demurring  to  this  decla- 
ration the  defendant  admitted,  according  to  legal 
principles,  that  his  name  was  that  which  was 
stated  in  the  declaration. 

-  Mr.  Justice  Cress  well  referred  to  and  distin- 
guished this  case  from  the  case  of  **  Roberts  v. 
Moon,"  in  5  Term  Reports,  where  a  plea  in 
abatement  of  misnomer,  beginning  **and  the 
said  Richard,  sued  by  the  name  of  Robert,"  was 
held  bad. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule  suggested  that  as  £65  ]0s 
depended  upon  the  question,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  plaintiff  to  amend.  Mr.  Robinson  de- 
clined to  do  so,  and  contended  no  case  could  be 
cited  directly  in  support  of  the  demurrer,  and 


therefore  that  the  court  should  decide  m  favor  of 
the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  having  briefly  replied. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  The  vaiioos  stages 
in  the  argument  in  this  case  have  been  already 
discussed  and  decided.  The  courts  have  decided 
that  they  will  not  assume  that  a  consonant  letter 
expresses  a  name,  but  they  will  assume  it  ex- 
presses an  initial  only;  and  they  further  decided, 
that  the  insertion  of  an  initial  letter  instead  of  a 
name  is  a  ground  of  demurrer,  and  is  not  merely 
an  irregularity.  In  the  case  of  Nash  v.  Collier, 
this  court  decided  that  a  demurrer  to  the  decla- 
ration which  described  the  defendants*  name  as 
William  Henry  W.  Collier  was  not  frivolous,  and 
gave  a  strong  intimation,  which  the  plaintiff  had 
the  good  sense  to  attend  to,  that  he  ought  to 
amend  his  declaration.  That  decision  was  acted 
upon  by  the  court  of  exchequer  in  the  subse- 
quent case  of  Miller  v.  Hayes,  and  as  it  appears 
to  me  the  case  b  precisely  similar  to  the  present; 
I  think  we  must  decide  in  favor  of  the  demurrer. 

The  other  judges  concurring. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 


A  PEEP  INTO  FUTURITY." 

Michel  rang  the  bell,  ordered  a  sumptuous 
breakfast  to  be  served  up,  of  which,  however, 
he  alone  partook,  and  among  other  things  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  Asmodeus  to  know  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  worid  in  future,  say  a 
hundred  years  hence,  as  he  thought  that  the  dis- 
covery of  steam  power  and  its  application  to  the 
new  inventions  of  the  age,  especially  rail-roads, 
must  necessarily  create  great  changes. 

**  If  you  wish,"  said  Asmodeus,  '*  directly  alter 
breakfast  I  will  entertain  you  with  some  pictures 
of  futurity." 

**  Let  the  breakfast  go  to  the  d— ,"  exclaimed 
Michel  springing  up  from  his  chair,  "  let  me  see 
them  now,  and  then  for  Vienna." 

Asmodeus  struck  with  his  stick  upon  a  small 
table  and  it  was  instantaneously  transformed 
into  a  large  show-box  in  which  nothing  was  as 
yet  visible  but  the  glass  in  which  the  spectator 
gazes. 

*»  Now  look  in  there,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  ex- 
plain wherever  it  may  be  necessary." 

Michel  did  not  wait  for  him  to  repeat  this  invi- 
tation but  stuck  not  only  his  nose  but  his  whole 

•  Extract  from  a  late  German  work  entitled  Damonisrbe 
Reisen  in  allc  Welt,  or  A  Journey  with  Asmodens  nmai 
the  World. 
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Tisage  into  the  aperture  and  stared  with  mouth 
and  eyea  wide  open. 

*'Jlfoi»  Ditu!  I  ought  to  know  thia  country," 
exclaimed  he,  **i8  not  that  Maintz.  Surely  1 
aee  the  Dome,  the  Eichelstein  and  our  glorious 
Rhine  !  But  how  is  this?  I  must  be  mistaken,  for 
I  see  no  fortifications  and  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Yonder  lie  the  ruins  of  a  rail-road  ?" 

**  Quite  correct  but  pay  attention  and  it  will  ex- 
plain itself  to  you.*'  Michel  looked  and  suddenly 
there  appeared  about  two  hundred  yards  above 
the  earth  two  little  air-ships  which  met  directly 
over  the  city  of  Maintz.  Each  of  them  con- 
tained one  solitary  but  most  splendidly  dressed 
passenger.  When  they  arrived  within  a  few 
paces  of  each  other  a  mutual  recognition  seemed 
to  take  place,  and  by  pressing  on  a  spring  they 
caused  the  wing-like  wheels  of  their  little  vessels 
to  pause  while  they  remained  stationary  in  the 
air.  Michel  who  was  not  only  all  eye  but  also 
all  ear,  now  plainly  heard  the  following  conver- 
sation which  was  held  in  the  air. 

**  Ah,  my  best  compliments  to  yon,  Madame 
Tiltrina,  whence  come  you  so  early  in  the 
morning  ?'*  was  the  address  of  a  Berlin  court- 
tailor  to  a  court-milliner  from  St.  Petersburg, 
seated  in  the  other  little  ship. 

**The  Princes  Y.  has  chasod  me  thus  early  from 
my  elastic  hair-couch  in  order  to  procure  in  great 
haste  a  sylphide  dress  for  her  from  Paris,  as  she 
wishes  to  attend  a  f&te  given  at  the  court  ef  Con- 
stantinople this  evening.  All  the  htau-mondt  from 
LfOndon,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin  and  Vi- 
enna will  be  there  in  high  gala  dress,  and  I  must 
also,  in  my  wanderings,  obtain  a  pair  of  rattle- 
snake bracelets  of  the  newest  style,  together 
with  the  celebrated  **  variations  to  God  save  the 
King,'*  composed  by  Adkinson  Ooddamounth, 
for  the  Princess  H.  Only  a  short  half  hour  ago  I 
left  St.  Petersburg.  But  allow  tne  to  ask  in  turn 
whence  you  come  so  early,  honored  Mr.  Dunn- 
specht?" 

**  I  come  from  the  place  to  which  you  are  go- 
ing, most  worthy  lady ;  the  same  cause  which 
takes  you  there  has  started  me  thus  eariy.  I  had 
to  procure  from  the  steam  factory  of  M.  Toul- 
pret  new  dresses  for  two  princes  who  will  wear 
them  to  night  at  the  festival  of  the  Turkish  em- 
peror. Only  see  how  splendid  they  are,  (Dflnn- 
specht  unfolded  the  dresses  and  showed  them  to 
the  lady.)  The  Din6  dansant  will  be  in  full  cos- 
tume." 

"  I  know  it,  and  yon  will  make  year  own  profit 
by  it  not  so  dear,  Mr.  Dflnnspecht  ?" 

The  artist-tailor  laughed  pleasantly. 

*'  But  tell  me,  dear  sir,  what  ruins  are  those 
lying  directly  under  us  1" 

'*  They  are  the  lemauis  of  a  rail-road  of  the 


last  century  which  led  from  Frankfort  to  Maintz, 
and  on  which  they  used  to  travel  before  the  dts« 
coveryof  our  air-ships  with  their  steam  engines.'* 

**  Travelling  must  have  been  very  tedious  in 
those  days." 

**Certainly,  my  dear,  only  imagine,  they  scarce- 
ly made  four  or  five  German  miles  in  an  hour, 
and  our  good  ancestors  thought  it  marvellous 
with  what  speed  they  travelled.'* 

"  How  very  tiresome,  a  true  snail-post.  But 
when  did  the  wise  idea  of  air- navigation  first 
originate  ?" 

**Some  fifty  years  ago;  it  was  in  the  year 
1893  (about  fifty-three  years  ago,  as  we  are  now 
in  1946)  that  an  English  mechanic  discovered 
these  useful  air-machines  which  enable  us  to 
travel  with  so  much  more  comfort  and  speed  as 
well  as  so  little  expense.  They  have  been  im- 
proved upon  until  they  have  attamed  their  present 
state  of  perfection,  going  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or 
more  German  miles  an  hour,  and  the  wheels 
having  the  power  of  from  10  to  500  eagles' 
wings.  Indeed,  by  the  most  accurate  accounts* 
the  great  American  war-ships,  which  carry  twen- 
ty pieces  of  steam  cannon  and  four  steam  mor- 
tars have  a  power  equalling  nearly  800  eagles' 
wings." 

'*You  astonish  me,  Mr.  Dvnnspecht!  But* 
apropos !  they  speak  of  a  war  which  has  broken 
out  between  North  America  and  the  empire  of 
Japan  ?" 

**  It  is  true,  my  best  lady,  Japan  is  the  only 
state  in  which  duties  are  still  imposed,  for  they 
have  been  abolished  for  more  than  fifty  years  in 
all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  as  useless 
and  disadvantageous  to  the  States,  inasmuch  as 
the  mercantile  interests  were  soon  balanced  by 
the  immense  interchange  of  all  the  products  of 
the  world,  and  as  the  revenues  of  the  different 
governments  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the  duties 
were  richly  covered  by  the  increase  of  direct 
taxes." 

**  Oh,  that  must  have  been  a  great  plague ! 
To  see  duties  laid  on  one's  honestly  acquired 
estate,  or  to  have  one's  little  baggage  rumpled 
and  thrown  about  by  good-for-nothing  custom- 
house officers.  But  to  return  to  the  war  with 
Japan.     How  did  it  turn  out?" 

*'  After  the  Japanese  had  surprised,  imprisoned 
the  crew  and  confiscated  the  goods  of  an  Ameri- 
can air*  merchant  ship  which  had  come  down  in 
the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeddo  and  was 
endeavoring  to  smuggle  her  merchandise  into 
the  city,  the  news  induced  an  imperial  American 
air-fleet  to  weigh  anchor,  and  some  three  daya 
ago  they  flew  to  Japan,  and  this  morning  it  was 
reported  on  the  Exchange  in  Paris,  that  their 
Capital,  Jeddo,  had  been  utterly  destroyed  in  a 
few  minutes  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  either  tb* 
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spoil  or  prisonera,  by  a  storm  of  fire  bombs  and 
rockets  which  the  fleets  discharged  upon  them 
from  a  height  of  1000  feet." 

"  Mon  Ditu  I  that  is  very  frightful !  If  it  only 
does  not  injure  our  business,  though  I  have  had 
little  to  do  with  Japan  as  yet,  still —  But  only 
look,  Mr.  Dunnspecht!  yonder  in  the  mist-like 
distance  I  perceive  several  specks,  what  may 
they  be  ?" 

**  Gracious  Heavens !  they  are  air-pirates ; 
quick  to  the  earth,  my  best  lady,  or  we  are  lost." 

They  both  hastily  let  themselves  down  till 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  earth. 

** But  where  are  we  now,  Mr.  Dunnspecht! 
I  do  not  recognise  the  country  rightly.*' 

"Just  over  the  boulevards  of  Maintz;  see  they 
are  still  employed  in  levelling  some  places  where 
the  walls  once  stood.  Since  air-travelling  has 
become  general,  all  fortifications  are  as  useless 
and  impossible  as  duties  are — everywhere  they 
have  been  destroyed,  and  in  Paris  the  last  vesti- 
ges of  those  built  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe 
are  fast  disappearing." 

"  I  only  wonder  that  they  have  not  discovered 
and  erected  air-fortifications  ere  this !" 

"  Oh  they  may  come  yet  But,  my  charming 
Madame  Tiltrina,  the  pirates  must  have  taken 
another  direction,  we  have  lost  sight  of  them. 
How  would  it  be  as  we  are  so  near  the  earth  if 
we  were  to  take  a  slight  breakfast  ?  Allow  me 
the  pleasure  of  inviting  you  to  partake  of  one. 
After  travelling  in  the  air  one  has  always  an 
appetite." 

**  You  are  too  kind,  Mr.  Dunnspecht,  but  I  ac- 
cept your  invitation.     Where  shall  we  put  up  ?" 

"  I  think  in  Frankfort,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hessia,  in  the  China  Hotel  formerly 
known  as  the  White  Swan,  we  shall  be  excel- 
lently served.  Mr.  Kilbner  has  always  the  fresh- 
est sea-lobsters  and  the  most  costly  skiras." 

'*  Just  as  you  please,  Mr.  Dunnspecht." 

And  the  two  little  ships  peaceably  descended 
together  to  Frankfort,  which,  since  the  last  peace, 
had  united  itself  for  the  kingdom  of  Hessia,  for- 
merly a  Grand  Duchy,  for  its  own  welfare  and 
benefit.  They  descended  in  the  Comedien  Platz 
and  proceeded  to  the  China  Hotel. 

'*  You  have  had  enough  for  one  time,"  said  the 
devil  drawing  a  bolt  over  the  glass,  *'  another  time 
you  shall  see  more."  And  with  a  stroke  of  his 
stick  the  box  once  more  resumed  its  original  shape 
of  a  table. 

**  That  is  all  well  enough,"  said  Michel»  *'if  you 
have  not  been  deceiving  me." 

**  By  no  means,  you  have  seen  nothing  but  the 
bare  truth  in  the  mirror." 

**  Well  then  our  successors  will  have  it  a  hun- 
dred times  better  than  we  ourselves.  But  now 
for  Vienna." 


THE  MARSEILLES  HYMN. 

A  TRANSLATION. 

BT  J.  E.  LEIGH. 

In  tbe  following  translation  of  the  Maiwillea  Hymn  tin 
sense  of  the  original  has  been  adhered  to  with  reaaomUe 
fidelity.  'Whenever  the  author  has  not  giren  its  very  idesi, 
he  has  endeavored  to  preserve  its  spirit ;  and  it  will  prafas* 
bly  be  perceived  that  every  departure  from  the  eoneeptiow 
of  the  original  has  been  made  by  the  subttitQtion  of  leati* 
ments  obviously  saggested  by  tbe  original  ideas.  This  at- 
tempt at  a  translation  of  **  Tkt  MBraallaM'  is  certainly  an 
act  of  temerity.  The  author  does  not  flatter  himself  ibit it 
has  been  executed  in  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  wooid  not 
offer  it  but  for  the  fact  that  the  lines  generally  received  w 
a  version  of  the  Hymn,  beginning 

^  Ye  sons  of  Franee,  awake  to  glory ! 
Hark !  hark !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise  I" 

are  in  no  sense  a  translation.  They  constitute  indeed  n 
exceedingly  spirit-stirring  poem,  and  are  not  inferior  is 
vigor  to  the  Marseilles  Hymn ;  but  they  are  in  truth  u 
original  poem.  They  do  not  convey  the  ideas  and  senUmenU 
of  tbe  French  of  Rouget  de  Lisle. 


I. 

Ye  sons  of  France,  ho !  now  *s  the  hour  I 

The  day  of  glory  dawns  for  you : 
See  frowns  of  tyrants  o*er  you  lower ! 

Their  blood>atained  banner  streams  iu  view : 
Hark  I  hark  !  where'er  that  flag  is  floating. 

Exulting  Slaughter's  shouts  are  beard ! 

On  comes  tbe  foe,  at  tyrants'  word 
Your  children,  wives,  to  death  devoting. 

To  arms !  to  anna !  ye  men ! 
In  serried  ranks  advance ! 
March  on !  march  on !  that  tyrants'  blood 
May  fertilise  our  France  I 

II. 

This  horde  of  slaves  by  traitors  headed ! 
These  banded  kings,  what  is*t  they  seek/ 

For  whom  prepared  these  fetters  dreaded  ? 

For  whom  these  chains  so  long  they  keep? 
Ye  men  of  France !  for  us  intended ! 
What  indignation  should  we  feel, 
When  tyranta  thus  their  plans  revealr 
Renewing  bondage  which  we  ended ! 

To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  men! 
In  serried  nnks  advance ! 
March  on !  march  on  !  that  tyrants'  bkiod 
May  fertilize  our  Fiance* 
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III. 

Shall  foreign  troopi  for  conquett  tMndad, 

At  our  own  bewth  their  law  pieeoribe? 

Shall  hirelings  base,  by  gold  commanded, 

Appal  oar  warriors*  hearts  of  pride  T 
Shall  wretches  in  their  chains  eiolting 
impose  on  us  their  cherished  joke, 
Or  tyrants  with  their  vengeful  stroke 
Cleave  down  our  rights  from  God  resulting  ? 

To  arms  I  to  arms  !  ye  men ! 
In  serried  ranks  advance ! 
March  on !  march  on  !  that  tyrants*  blood 
May  fertilise  our  Prance. 

IV, 

Ye  despoU  tremble !  traitors  tremble ! 

Ye  seorned  and  spurned  on  ev*ry  side ! 
No  longer  now  can  ye  dissemble. 

Nor  from  our  wrath  your  treason  hide : 
We*il  seek  you  where  the  battle  rages, 

And  if  we  fall,  our  place  supplied, 

A  quenchless  vengeance  we'll  confide 
To  those  who  follow,  through  all  ages. 

To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  men  ! 
In  serried  ranks  advance  1 
March  on  !  march  on  !  that  tyrants'  blood 
May  fertilise  our  France. 

V. 

Bold  champions  of  a  genVous  people  ! 

Know  when  to  spare  and  where  to  strike; 
O  spare  th'  unwilling  foes  and  feeble. 

Who  by  constraint  against  you  fight ! 
Strike  despots  down,  for  blood  contending  ; 

Slay,  slay  the  traitors  to  your  cause. 

The  fiends  nho,  false  to  nature's  laws. 
Are  seen  their  mother's  bosoms  rending. 

To  arms !  to  arms  !  ye  men ! 
In  serried  ranks  advance  ! 
March  on !  march  on !  tliat  tyrant's  blood 
May  fertilize  our  France ! 

VI. 

O  Love  of  Conntiy,  flame  most  holy ! 

Our  hand  to  vengeance  now  incite. 
O,  Freedom,  goddess,  chiefest  glory ! 

Now  for  thy  rotVies  rule  the  fight. 
That  Tict'ry  then  thy  form  beholding. 

May  seite  and  bear  our  flag  on  high. 

And  ev'ry  foe  shall  fall  and  die 
Beneath  thy  might,  our  cause  uph(^i«g. 

To  arms !  to  arms  *  ye  men ! 
In  serried  ranks  advance ! 
March  on !  march  on !  that  tyrant's  blood 
May  fertilize  our  France. 
Mut^kU,  Tsiui.    AvgUMt,  1849. 


A  few  Reflections  on  the  Conqnest  of  Mexico 

by  Cortez. 

In  the  search  of  the  mind  after  greatness,  no 
period  of  the  world^s  history  will  so  much  com- 
mand its  attention  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
era  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
of  Francis  the  First,  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  is  re- 
plete with  knowledge  and  instruction  to  the  stu- 
dent who  desires  to  trace  the  development  of  all 
that  is  wonderful  and  fearful  in  man's  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

Amid  the  various  causes  which  aided  in  ren- 
dering this  an  age  conspicuous  for  its  energies  of 
mind,  are  to  be  found  that  love  of  adventure  and 
thirst  for  discovery,  the  oflfspring  of  that  grand 
impulse  given  to  the  world  by  the  genius  and  per- 
severance of  Columbus. 

Spain  stood  preeminently  renowned  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  her  chivalrous  sons 
sought  new  arenas  for  the  display  of  that  valor 
which  had  rendered  her  fields  classic,  as  the  home 
of  the  knight  and  the  birth-place  of  the  trouba- 
dour. 

As  th^  characteristic  feature  of  the  age,  the 
power  of  the  monarch  rose  superior  to,  and 
above  the  will  of  the  people — the  concentration 
of  all  authority.  Fostered  and  protected  beneath 
the  wings  of  this  mighty  influence,  there  sprung 
into  existence  as  the  fit  instrument  of  its  exercise, 
those  vast  and  powerful  monopolies,  the  scourge 
of  humanity,  and  the  demonstration  of  that  des- 
potism which,  seated  in  power,  acts  upon  man 
as  the  subject  of  its  fearful  oppression.  Through 
the  medium  of  these  monopolies  the  reckless 
and  daring,  the  fallen  grandee,  and  the  man  of 
dissipated  habits,  were  induced  to  seek  a  trial  of 
their  military  prowess  and  reparation  of  their 
fortunes  in  those  newly  discovered  regions  which 
imagination  had  clothed  as  abounding  in  all  the 
riches  of  the  East — the  splendid  realization  of 
the  wildest  fancy.  The  security,  the  rights,  the 
possessions  of  nations  which  had  hitherto  enjoy- 
ed in  innocence  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  were 
trampled  upon,  while  vast  empires  were  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  these 
colonists. 

It  was  under  circumstances  such  as  these,  and 
under  patronage  of  such  a  character  ,that  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  appeared  to  act  in  the 
grand  drama  of  this  century,  a  point  conspicu- 
ous for  the  ability,  the  daring  and  the  want  of 
principle  with  which  it  was  performed.  This 
was  the  conqueror  of  Mexico — this  was  the  man 
who,  rearing  for  himself  a  monument  upon  the 
destmction  of  an  ancient  people  and  empire,  has 
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handed  down  as  a  tbame  for  univerial  deteata- 
tion  the  name  of  Hernando  Cortex. 

Although  there  is  within  us  a  strange  and  mys- 
terious feeling  which  prompts  us  to  look  with 
something  like  mystic  reverence  upon  those  ex- 
hibitions of  courage  and  devoted  heroism  where 
thousands  **end  their  feverish  dream  of  life,'* 
and  incites  the  imagination  to  roam  with  delight 
over  those  fields  which  have  been  rendered  clas- 
sic by  the  loss  of  the  brave  and  the  great,  yet  it 
would  be  needless  to  pause  and  harrow  up  the 
nicer  sensibilities  of  our  nature  by  dwelling  upon 
the  career  of  the  actors  of  this  conquest,  traced 
as  it  is  by  blood,  and  marked  by  every  thing  re- 
volting to  humanity.  There  would  be  no  plea- 
sure in  the  retrospection — there  would  be  no  high 
and  lofty  exhibitions  of  the  virtues  of  human  na- 
ture— nothing  would  be  presented  but  a  violation 
of  every  principle  of  right  resulting  in  the  des- 
truction of  an  ancient  empire,  the  execution  of 
a  noble  monarch,  the  wilful  murder  of  inoffen- 
sive inhabitants,  the  pillage  and  desecration  of 
their  temples  of  worship,  and  the  slavery  of  a 
people  who  had  enjoyed  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion the  blessings  of  an  independent  government 
throughout  many  ages.  And  yet  such  is  the 
enthusiasm  which  always  attaches  to  deeds  of 
conquest,  such  the  captivating  influence  which 
history  exerts  as  it  unfolds  in  its  pages  of  immor- 
tality feats  of  oppression  and  splendid  daring, 
that  the  mind  is  bewitchiugly  enticed  to  lose 
sight,  iu  the  contemplation  of  grand  and  brilliant 
achievements,  of  the  dark  and  destructive  means 
by  which  those  achievements  have  been  accom- 
plished. This  disposition,  to  be  deluded  by  the 
fictitious  coloring  which  deeds  of  military  renown 
throw  over  the  principles  of  justice,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  illiterate  and  narrow-minded,  but 
pervades  all  classes,  and  the  man  of  enlightened 
judgment  and  lofty  understanding,  as  be  pores 
over  the  pages  of  the  ancient  chronicler  of  these 
startling  events  that  so  fearfully  destroyed  the 
hitherto  unbroken  silence  and  mastery  of  a  newly 
discovered  world,  catches  tha^  feeling  which  ope- 
rated so  powerfuUy  upon  the  mind  of  our  illus- 
trious historian,  and  is  induced  with  him  to  turn 
to  the  defence  of  those  who  converted  "  a  happy 
and  smiling  country  into  a  bloody  sepulchre." 

But  experience  will  prove  that  while  we  should 
study  and  investigate  the  works  of  those  great 
minds  who  have  thrown  rich  floods  of  intellec- 
tual light  over  the  darkness  of  history,  or  any 
other  department  of  literature,  they  would  by  no 
means  be  safe  guides  to  follow  when  we  come 
to  weigh  the  justice  of  men's  actions  by  the  high 
standard  of  the  present  age.  This  conclusion  is 
irresistibly  forced  upon  the  mind  in  a  perusal  of 
Mr.  Prescott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico— and  we  feel  compelled  to  agree  with  the 


writer  who  remarks,  *«that  the  imaginrntion  of 
the  author,  caught  and  daaaled  by  the  berD'a 
fame  and  wonderful  qualities,  had  mastered  the 
calm  judicial  impartiality  so  material  for  tbe  par- 
poses  of  history." 

Whilst  therefore  we  would  add  onr  faamblo 
tribute  to  the  tide  of  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
placed  the  literature  of  our  eonntiy  npon  so  no- 
ble and  enduring  a  basis,  we  feel  conatrained 
respectfully  to  differ  from  the  concluaions  that  he 
has  drawn  from  the  facts  which  he  has  recorded. 
But  as  the  design  and  character  of  these  brief 
reflections  alike  forbid  that  I  sboidd  enter  at 
large  upon  the  obiections  to  these  eondasioas 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  his  work,  I  shall 
only  notice  his  justification  of  Cortes  and  his 
measures,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  Intro- 
duced the  christian  religion — and  abo  what  the 
historian  has  set  forth  as  the  result  of  these  mea- 
sures. 

We  are  told  that  Cortez,  as  he  stood  amid  the 
vast  and  magnificent  scenery  of  the  new  world 
and  beheld  the  idolatry  of  those  nations  who  had 
reared  grand  and  massive  temples  to  their  Divin- 
ities, felt  his  soul  moved  by  the  desire  to  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cross  and  make 
them  subjects  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  We  are 
even  told  that  this  desire  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity  formed  one  of  the  leading  objects  of 
his  life.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  after  a  care- 
ful investigation,  in  the  most  accredited  histories 
of  the  day  of  the  causes  of  his  actions,  from  the 
time  when  buoyant  with  hope  and  filled  with  the 
love  of  adventure,  he  left  his  native  country,  to 
the  day,  when  the  riches  and  splendor  of  the  In- 
dian empire  lay  unveiled  before  his  eyes,  we 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  find  any  demonstra- 
tion of  a  particular  religious  sentiment,  and  the 
first  expression  that  fell  from  his  lips,  upon  land- 
ing in  the  New  World,  that  **  he  came  to  get  gold 
and  not  to  till  the  soil  like  a  peasant,*'  as  well  as 
the  general  character  and  habitudes  of  the  man, 
would  seem  sufficiently  to  disprove  it. 

Claiming  as  he  and  his  associates  did  the  Bible 
to  be  the  standard  of  their  actions,  its  holy  pre- 
cepts and  commandments  based  upon  mankind 
as  the  subjects  of  universal  philanthropy  at  once 
condemned  them. 

The  spotless  integrity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose of  those  who  first  proclaimed  the  tidings  of 
**  Peace  and  good  will"  among  men  as  they  went 
forth  poor  and  friendless  wsnderers  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  contrast  strangely  with  the 
character  of  these  conquerors  who  panoplied  ia 
power,  acted  upon  the  darkest  and  blackest  of  sll 
maxims — "  that  the  end  justifies  the  means." 

If  then  robbery,  pillage  and  the  exhibition  sf 
all  the  vilest  passions  of  human  nature  are  at 
variance  with  the  Bible,  it  is  evident  that  these 
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men  eanoot  be  justified  by  that  standard — aod  to 
ui^e  io  their  defence  that  they  bore  with  them 
the  word  of  Life  is  bnt  to  endeavor  by  the  dra- 
pery of  religion  and  virtue  to  cover  those  deeds 
of  darkness  and  cruelty,  at  which  the  cheek  of 
shame  itself  would  blush. 

The  result  of  the  conquest  has  been  set  forth 
in  defence  of  the  motives  which  prompted  it — 
and  in  order  calmly  to  consider  the  effect  of  this 
reasoning  we  would  briefly  direct  attention  to  the 
situation  of  Mexico  before  and  after  its  subjuga- 
tion. 

Losing  their  origin  in  the  antiquity  of  past 
ages,  the  Mexican  people  bad  risen  in  power 
fluid  their  empire  had  become  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  western  world.  With  a  system  of  juris- 
prudence remarkable  for  its  equity,  and  firm  and 
decided  in  its  execution,  order  and  harmony  were 
the  characteristics  of  its  government.  The  more 
refined  acquirements  of  Music,  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing were  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  but  our 
minds  are  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemn 
grandeur  and  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Mexican 
Mythology.  They  reared  to  their  Divinities  grand 
and  magnificent  temples,  which. stiU  remain  as 
monuments  of  their  architectural  greatness,  and 
living  criticisms  of  the  pigmy  efforts  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  succeeded.  The  barbaric  splen- 
dor, the  dark  and  mysterious  rites,  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  of  their  worship,  fill  us  with  awe 


the  exemplification  to  mankind  of  moral  and  po- 
litical degradation  for  the  last  diree  centuries. 

Living  as  we  do  in  the  highest  period  of  man's 
civilization,  with  all  the  lights  of  the  past  around 
us,  to  direct  us  in  our  search  for  tmth,  we  can 
learn  a  grand  and  impressive  lesson,  from  the 
result  of  the  two  great  events  that  have  occurred 
upon  the  Western  Continent — the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortez,  and  the  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers — the  one  accomplished  through  the 
auri  sacra  fames — the  other  effected  in  the  fear 
of  the  Almighty,  for  the  erection  of  a  '*  faith's 
pure  shrine'' — the  one  an  illustratioB  of  the  ef- 
fects of  an  indulgence  of  the  viler  passions  of 
man's  nature — the  other  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  powerful  empire,  the  nursery  of  wisOf 
and  great,  and  gifteii  men. 

In  regard  to  Mexico,  the  heart  of  the  philan- 
thropist is  grieved  to  discover  that  no  bow  of 
promise  has  as  yet  appeared  to  gUd  the  dark 
cloud  of  her  national  degradation  or  point  him  to 
her  moral  and  political  advancement.  As  he  wan- 
ders amidst  her  vast  solitudes  and  mtgestic  moun- 
tains, he  discovers  the  monumental  vestiges  of 
a  great  people — ^they  have  been  destroyed — but 
casting  his  eyes  over  the  scene  presented  to  his 
view,  he  reads  the  solemn  result  of  national  tur- 
pitude and  injustice — ^in  a  feeble  and  impotent 
government  exercising  its  petty  tjrranny  over 
those  lands  which  were  once  ruled  by  the  puis- 


and  amazement.  They  had  reached  their  gol- !  sunt  and  accomplished  Montesnma— and  feels 
den  age,  they  bad  arrived  at  the  climax  of  their  |  his  heart  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  destruction  of 
greatness.  Fearful  was  the  responsibility  of  a  mysterious  and  fearful  race,  as  he  stands  amid 
those  who  removed  from  the  nations  of  the  I  the  records  of  the  past,  where 
earth  a  people  so  numerous,  the  monuments  of 


whose  genius,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, still  stand  a  problem  and  study  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  man  of  science  and  the  devo- 
tee of  literature.  But  the  accomplishment  of 
their  destiny  was  at  hand.  Those  men  came, 
who  seemed  to  have  borrowed  the  thunder  of 
heaven  and  the  lightning  of  the  clouds,  in  order 
to  effect  the  accomplbhment  of  the  dark  pro- 
phecy which  had  been  handed  down  from  ear- 
liest antiquity,  that  "  a  race  of  men  from  the 
Cast  should  come  and  possess  their  country." 

We  read  of  revolutions  and  civil  wars  upon  the 
page  of  history,  and  trace  the  exaltation  of  man 
and  a  higher  advance  in  civilization  to  the  con- 
flict of  these  elements — but  here  whole  nations 
have  been  destroyed,  and  where  is  the  grand 
result  f  where  are  the  mighty  blessings  to  be  of- 
fered as  a  recompense  for  the  effusion  of  so  much 
blood? 

Opening  the  record,  we  read  the  result,  as 
though  by  divine  infliction,  in  the  loss  of  power, 
of  greatness,  and  position  of  the  Spanish  nation — 
we  read  it  in  their  subjugated  country — that  land 
of  revolution  and  chaos — the  hot  bed  of  faction — 


SoDM  mooldering  shrine  still  ronsecntes  the  scene 
And  lells  that  Glory's  footsteps  there  have  been — 
There  hath  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  passed 
Not  without  record,  though  the  desert  btast 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Time  hath  swept  awaj, 
The  proud  creations  reared  to  brave  decay. 


H. 


A  SONNET  OF  HOXON. 

The  cygnet  crested  on  the  purple  water , 

The  fawn  at  play  beside  its  graceful  dam ; 

On  cowslip  Link,  in  spring,  the  artleaa  Iamb ; 
The  Hawthorn  robed  in  white.  May's  fragrant  daughter; 

The  willow  weeping  o'er  the  silent  stream ; 
The  rich  laburnum  with  its  golden  show ; 

The  faiiy  Tision  of  a  poet's  dresm ; 
On  summer  eve  earth's  many-eolour'd  bow  j 

Diana  at  her  bath ;  Aurora  bright ; 
The  dove  that  aits  and  singeth  o'er  her  woes ; 

The  star  of  eve ;  the  lily,  child  of  light ; 
Fair  Venus'  self,  as  from  the  sea  she  rose ! 

Imagine  these,  and  I  in  truth  will  prove 

They  are  not  half  ao  fair  as  she  1  love. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  WORKS. 


OLITBt  OOLDtMiTB  :  A  Biogmpby.  By  Wtkmglam  Ir- 
ving. New  York :  Oeoif*  P.  PuUum.  IftS  Broadway. 
London  :  John  Murray.    1849. 

Poor  Ooldy  baa  baon  fortonala  in  hia  biog rmphera.  Firat 
thara  came  Prior,  already  known  for  hia  Life  of  Edmund 
Burka,  an  ioduttriotii  aiudent,  who  compiled  two  Tolumea 
of  memoirs,  most  reliable  and  instnictiTe,  the  facts  gleaned 
hy  patient  research  from  the  best  sources  of  information. 
It  waa  the  office  of  Prior  lo  g tre  to  aucceeding  generationa 
tba  fiiat  diatiaet  idea  of  Ooldamith  aa  a  maa,  lo  reavaeiiala 
bim,  aa  it  were,  aad  eauaa  him  to  paaa  before  oa  bodily,  and 
to  diaabttse  the  public  mind  of  an  impreasion  which  aeams 
to  hsve  fastened  upon  it,  that  Goldsmith  waa  at  beat  but  a 
bear  with  the  reflecrire  faculties,  whom  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Johnaon,  the  %rm  major,  alone  kept  In  aooial  respeeta« 
bility.  A  hdbit  bad  baeooM  genaial  to  narrate  tba  moat  ah- 
aurd  and  ridiculous  atoriea  of  his  awkwardneaa,  and  Gar- 
rick,  in  the  mildest  of  those  satirical  epitapha  which  pro- 
▼oked  the  mirih  of  St.  JamasU  Coffee  House,  had  apoken 
of  btm,  aa  one 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll. 

Most  o''  these  popular  legends  were  dissipated  by  the  pains- 
taking inTeatigations  of  Prior,  whoae  work,  though  out  of 
print,  and  in  aome  meaaure  auperaeded  by  later  pubiiea- 
tiona,  will  long  ba  regaidad  aa  a  valuable  colleolion  of  hia- 
torical  materiala. 

"  The  Life  and  Adrenturea  of  Oliver  Goldsmith"  from 
the  pen  of  John  Forster  of  the  Inner  Temple,  waa  the  next 
work  oa  the  name  aubject.  From  the  habitually  critical 
and  inquiring  mind  of  tba  Editor  of  tba  London  Examiner, 
the  publie  had  a  right  to  expect  a  work  of  graceful  compo- 
aition  and  of  pbikiaophical  aeuieneaa.  His  former  effort, 
**  Livea  of  the  Stateamen  of  the  Commonwealth,'*  had 
hatgbtaaed  this  expectation.  Nor  waa  the  public  diaap- 
pmnted.  Taking  the  facts  already  gathered  by  Prior,  and 
adding  to  them  in  a  few  instances,  he  produced  a  pictu- 
reaqoe  and  diacriminating  biography,  full  of  eameat  aym- 
pathy  with  the  subject,  and  subtle  critioiam  upon  bis  wri- 
tinga.  The  work  of  Forater  may  be  regarded  aa  a  fitting 
oompanioa  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  tracing  the  career  of 
Ouldamith  through  all  Its  pathetic  vicissitudes  of  light  and 
ahade,  and  while  reproving  all  loo  gently  the  errors  into 
which  he  fell,  pleaaing  us  with  its  spirit  of  charity,  and  in- 
alraetiAg  ua  with  the  full  expoaition  of  the  resulu  of  folly, 
•van  in  the  moat  gifted. 

Laally,  we  have  a  Biography  of  Goldaraith,  written  by 
him,  wlio  of  all  others,  mora  nearly  reaembles  Goldsmith 
in  the  purity  and  freedom  of  his  style — Washington  Irving. 
The  history  of  thia  work  is  succinctly  told  by  Mr.  Irving 
in  tba  Preface.  It  waa  originally  but  a  meagre  aketcK, 
written  to  accompany  Baodry's  Paris  edition  of  Goldsmith *s 
Writinga.  In  preparing  for  the  preaa  the  complete  series  of 
hia  works  now  in  course  of  publication  t^  Mr.  Putnam, he 
was  induced  to  re-write  and  materially  enlarge  it,  availing 
himself  without  stint,  as  he  handsomely  acknowledges,  of 
the  labora  of  both  Prior  and  Ponter.  The  result  has  been 
that  we  have  now  before  oa  a  biography  of  Goldamith, 
whieh  will  ba  in  every  body'a  hand;  a  genial,  happy  rep- 
reaentation,  in  which  the  group  around  the  txMrd  of  the 
**  Three  Jolly  Pigeona'*  relieves  the  dogmatiam  of  Johnson 
and  the  impertinence  of  Boawell ;  a  book  full  of  incident  and 
aneodota  narrated  by  the  aame  delightful  companion,  who 
haa  hitherto  led  oa  over  prairiea  and  mountain  aolitudea  to 
the  far  distant  ahorea  of  the  Pacific,  who  has  directed  our 


•lepa  thnmgfa  the  verdant  windiaga  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  «ht 
**  peopled  the  AUMnbra  and  made  aloqvant  ila  ahadows,* 
and  of  whoas  it  asay  ba  aaid  with  equal  propriety  aaof  Olh 
var  himaelf. 

Qui  nullum  fere  acribendi  genua 

Noo  tetigft, 
iVtilhnii  fnod  Uitigit  noa  sraaeif. 

Thia  volume  is  the  eleventh  of  the  seriea  of  Mr.  PoIp 
nam's  new  edition  which  we  have  had  occasion  ao  freqaeat' 
ly  to  commend.  W^  observe  with  pleasure,  a  notice  fnia 
the  publisher,  that  he  designs  very  shortly  to  commeorc 
the  publication  of  the  **Miacellaneoua  Worka  of  Olifcr 
Goldamith,**  in  uniform  style,  which  ahall  he  the  naoat  cos- 
plate  and  elegant  edition  ever  iaaued. 

Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith  may  be  found  at  the  store  sf 
Messrs.  Naah  and  Woodbouse. 


Lbttirs  pbom  thk  Alleghany  Mountains.  By  CJmki 
Lmunan,  New  York.  Geo  P.  Putnam,  155  Broad»a;. 
1849. 

Mr.  Lanman  fa  well  known  to  the  readera  of  the  Met- 
senger  as  a  pleasing  and  accurate  writer,  aod  they  will  not 
need  our  recommendation  to' induce  them  to  purchase  the 
present  volume.  He  excela  in  the  very  department  of  eoah 
poaition  of  which  these  Letters  constitute  a  apecimen,  the 
deacription  of  nature  in  mountain  and  flood  and  ibreat.  His 
"  Summer  in  ihe  Wilderness"  met  with  large  and  aeil-dc- 
aerved  success,  and  his  pictures  of  scecery  in  the  Allegha- 
ny Mountains,  can  not  fail  to  delight  the  appreciative  reader. 
Theae  leltera  having  firat  appeared  in  the  National  Intelli- 
geneer,  the  volume  ia  appropriately  dedicated  to  Josepb 
Galea,  Eaq, 

Meaaia.  Naah  &  Woodhouae  have  it  for  aale. 


Whblcr'b  Southbrn    Month lt  Maqazinb.     C.  L 
Wheler,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  Athena,  Georgia. 

Through  inadvertence  we  failed  to  greet  the  firat  nan- 
ber  of  this  pleasing  little  monthly,  which  made  its  sppear- 
snce  in  July  last  We  have  now  to  make  our  aeknowl- 
edgmenta  to  the  Editor  for  two  aubaequent  numbers,  and  la 
welcome  him  cordially  to  the  Literary  Press  of  the  Soatk. 
He  is  supported  in  his  undertaking  by  a  corpa  of  able  oob' 
tributora,  and  we  shall  look  to  him  for  substantial  assis- 
tance in  the  good  work  of  fostering  a  taste  for  letters  in  tbs 
Southern  States. 


Thb  Hibtobt  of  Pbndbnkis.  His  Fortunes  and  Mis- 
fortunes, His  Friends  and  hia  greateat  Enemy.  By  W. 
M.  ThaehertKg.  Author  of  **  Vanity  Fair,"  die.  Nev 
York :  Harper  dc  Brothers,  Pablishers. 

We  have  on  our  table  the  first  two  numbers  of  this  new 
novel  of  Thackeray,  in  a  beautiful  reprint  of  the  Harpers, 
which  presents  a  eloae  reaemhlance  to  the  original  London 
edition.  Some  of  the  wood -cuts  are  capital.  They  are 
designed,  if  we  ars  not  mistaken,  by  the  author  himself, 
and  give  therefore  a  much  better  idea  of  the  persons  end 
scenes  that  he  deplete  in  the  letter-preaa,  than  could  be  sf« 
forded  by  the  work  of  another  person. 

Thackeray  haa  an  eatabliahed  position  in  English  liteia* 
ture.  Vsnity  Fsir  gave  it  to  him.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world  exhibited  in  that  biting  aatire  upon  fashionable  Wf* 
aet  him  aparts  diatinctively  from  the  rest  of  his  ootempo* 
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raries.  No  one  else  seises  bold  of  a  foible  so  readily  or 
presents  it  in  su':h  a  ridiculous  light.  Beckj  Sharp,  in 
whom  were  united  almost  all  those  bad  qualities  over 
which  the  varnish  of  wealth  throws  a  deceitful  gloss,  was 
therefore  recognized  at  once  as  a  type  of  character,  some- 
what overdrawn,  perhaps,  but  strongly  marked  for  remem« 
brance  and  illustration  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  or  Miss  Miggs. 
We  do  not  see  far  enough  into  Pendennis  as  yet  to  enable 
OS  to  determine  whether  it  will  come  up  to  Vanity  Fair. 
We  conjecture  simply  that  it  does  not  aim  so  high.  Yet 
we  predif^t  that  it  will  be  pleasanter  reading.  It  seems  so 
far  to  be  a  book  of  purely  domestic  life  in  town  and  coun- 
try* with  some  finely  drawn  characteis  and  a  slight  infu- 
sion of  goodness  which  Vanity  Fair  wanted. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  met  with  little  favor  at  home,  siace 
he  in  no  degree  sympathises  with  the  anti-slavery  fanati* 
cism  which  manifests  itself  annually  at  Exeter  Hall  in  an- 
measured  denunciation  of  the  Southern  States  of  our 
Union.  On  the  contrary,  while  it  is  evident  that  he  con- 
siders slavery  an  evil  in  the  abstract,  he  bears  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  happy  condition  of  the  slaves, — ^testimony, 
which  will  be  most  unacceptable  to  the  Frederick- Dooglasa 
philanthropists  of  England.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  also 
incorporated  in  his  volumes  a  great  deal  of  useful  miscel- 
laneous knowledge  with  regard  to  America,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  Americans  themselves  to  learn. 

The  work  has  reached  us  through  A.  Morris. 


Gothic  Architbctubb,  Applied  to  Modem  Residences, 
&r.,  dec.  By  D.  H.  Anwt,  Architect.  New  York :  1B49. 
Nos.  5.  and  6.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  growing  taste  for  ornamental  country-houses  through- 
oat  the  United  Slates,  is  gratifying  to  the  lover  of  the  grace- 
ful and  beautiful.  We  are  pleased  to  see  it  manifested 
very  decidedly  in  Virginia  in  the  erection  of  handsome 
cottages,  and  occasionally,  more  aspiring  residences  in  a 
castellated  style.  The  tasteful  structures  that  adorn  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  and  skirt  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  strike 
the  eye  of  the  stranger  with  peculiar  pleasure,  and  it  will 
not  he  long  we  trust  before  the  fine  sites  that  one  observes 
aiound  our  own  city  are  occupied  by  similar  edifices.  One 
by  one,  the  old  family-seats  in  lower  Vininia,  erected  in 
colonial  days,  with  their  queer  dormer-windows  and  fan- 
tastic gables,  are  passing  away.  As  long  as  they  sre  capa- 
pie  of  repair,  we  would  cling  to  them,  as  ancestral  relics 
of  a  by-gone  age.  But  accidents  of  fire  or  flood,  or  the 
progress  of  decay  will  remove  them  now  and  then,  and 
huge  piles  of  red-brick  or  stucco  take  their  places.  We 
could  wish  the  designs  of  Mr.  Amot  were  followed  in  sll 
sach  instances,  as  we  conceive  the  Gothic  style  to  be  ad- 
mirably suited  to  our  climate  and  our  landscapes.  Upon 
the  savannahs  of  the  far  South,  a  more  oriental  style  is 
preferable,  such  as  is  displayed  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  chief  ornament  of  which  is  the  verandah. 
We  have  seen  one  or  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Gothic  in 
Virginia  of  very  striking  eflect.  To  all  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  rural  architecture,  we  commend  this 
work,  in  connection  with  the  excellent  volumes  of  Mr. 
Downing.  Mr.  Amot  is  an  architect  of  distinction,  and  his 
work  is  very  well  printed  by  the  Appletons.  It  may  be 
obtained  of  Messrs.  Nash  &  Woodhoase. 


Thb  Libbstt  or  Rom b  :  A  Histoby.  With  an  Histori- 
cal Account  of  the  Liberty  of  Ancient  Nations.  By 
Sanmd  ElvoL  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  George 
P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.    1849. 

These  sumptuous  octavos  comprise  a  work  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  eminently 
fitted  for  the  task  he  took  upon  himself,  that  of  a  philo- 
sophical inquiry  into  the  genius  of  Ronuut  Liberty,  and  hs 
has  executed  it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Thor- 
oughly in  love  with  his  subject  and  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  classics  he  has  made  an  elegant  contribution  to  lit- 
erature, and  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Mr.  Putnam  has  done  well  to  reprint  the  work  and 
the  handsome  appearance  of  the  volumes  is  creditable  to 
his  taste  and  enterprise. 

For  sale  by  Messn.  Nash  dt  Woodbouse. 


A  Sboond  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
By  Sir  Ckariea  LyU,  F,  R.  S„  &c.,  dtc.,  dtc.  New 
York:  HarperdcBrothen,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  St.   1849. 

One  feels  a  gratifying  assurance,  in  the  perusal  of  this  book, 
that  he  is  reading  the  reflections  of  a  genUeman^  and  not  the 
recorded  slandera  of  a  vulgar  cockney,  who  abuses  Amer- 
ica to  ensure  a  sale  of  his  volume.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  it 
is  dear,  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  the  Murrays  and 
Morpeths,  than  to  that  of  the  Halla  and  Dickenses.  A  man 
distingnished  for  scientific  attainment  and  travelling  chiefly 
for  geological  observation,  his  attention  has  not  been  con- 
fined by  any  means  to  what  lies  beneath  the  earth's  surface, 
but  hs  has  carefully  marked  oat  and  studied  the  strata  of 
oar  social  economy  and  acquainted  himself  with  our  for- 
mationSt  political  and  intellectual.  His  ia^>ressions  are 
set  forth  in  an  easy  and  simple  style  of  correct  and  floi»  ing 
English.    We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  this  work  of 


Thb  Histobt  of  thb  Unitbd  Statbs  or  Ahbbioa. 
From  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  to  the  Organisation 
of  Government  under  the  t'ederal  Constitution.  By 
RicHABO  HiLDBBTU.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vols.  1  dc  2 
New  York :  Harper  dc  Brothen.  Publishen,  82  Cliff  St. 
1849. 

We  are  disposed  to  award  high  praise  to  Mr.  Hildreth 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  this  history.  His  style  is  re- 
markable for  perapicuiiy  and  vigor,  and  he  possesses  very 
considerable  powereof  generalisation.  The  work  has  one 
rare  merit,  that  of  being  unencumbered  by  wearisome  re- 
flections on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  is  content  to  tell  a 
simple  story  and  leave  to  his  readere  the  task  of  deducing 
the  moral.  From  the  two  volumes  before  us  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  ssy  that  we  consider  the  i»ork  reliable  authority,  on 
all  mattera  of  American  history.  It  wants  thst  picturesque- 
ness  of  detail  which  lends  an  irresistible  charm  to  the  vol- 
umes of  Macaulay,  and  is  not  likely,  we  think,  to  become 
a  favorite  with  the  million.  It  will  alwaya  be  regarded, 
however,  as  an  excellent  historic4il  treatise  and  as  such  ws 
cheerfully  commend  it  to  the  public. 

It  is  for  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


Blackwood's  Magazinb  and  the  Foreign  Reviews.  New 
York.  Leonard  Scott  dt  Co.  79  Fulton  StreeL  Rich- 
mond.   Nash  dc  Woodhoose,  139  Msin  Street. 

The  Dibs  Bobbalbs  of  Christopher  North  impart  a  new 
interest  to  Old  Ebony,  and  make  graosfol  aonends  for  the 
heretical  and  absurd  political  doctrines  of  which  ithsslong 
been  the  apostle.  A  recent  number  contains  a  clever  dia- 
logue of  a  critical  character,  in  which  Gray*s  Elegy  is  torn 
into  shreds,— no  bad  imitation  of  a  style  of  revisw- writing 
moob  in  vogne. 
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[Septkmber,  IMI 


Tbe  R«vi«wt  for  the  •uinmer  qtitrter  poiisen  onasuftl 
iBlaretL  There  it  an  eloqoent  article  in  the  Edinborf  h, 
fram  the  pen  of  Lord  Dover,  on  Maeaulay'i  History,  whei«in 
Mr.  Groker  it  made  to  appear  in  very  diminutive  propor- 
tiona,  and  full  juttice  it  awarded  to  the  eicellencet  of  the 
f  rent  hittorian.  The  North  Britith,  among  other  thinga, 
dieeutaet  LieaL  LyncVt  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  rather  a  depreciating  tpirit.  It  containt 
ma  article  of  interest  on  the  "  Railway  System  of  Great 
Brttain." 


Thb  Maoic  or  KiNDMBsa.  Such  is  the  attractive  title 
of  a  very  piecing  volume  publitbed  by  Harper  and  Bro> 
there.  It  it  written  by  the  brothert  Mayhew ;  and  ia  a 
handaome  and  ingenioat  allegorieal— yet  essentially  Ime 
cxpotition  of  the  beauty,  wiadom  and  truth  of  genuine 
philanthropy. 


HisTOiT  or  TBB  GoNSTiTUBRT  AtsBBVLT.  The  Same 
house  have  iatued  this  very  useful  and  interesting  work 
eonmsting  of  reliable  portraits  of  prominent  members  of 
the  French  AstemMy  since  the  last  revolution  and  aoeoonts 
•f  the  proceedings. 


CaiLD*s  HisTOBT  or  Robb;— every  pletsing simI jo- 
dieioos  compend  from  the  excellent  pen  of  Miss  Sewall, 
whoec  **  Gertrude**  and  other  domestic  talet  proves  her  fit- 
nett  to  inttruct  at  well  at  entertain  the  young.  Publitbed 
by  D.  Appleton  dt  Co. 


A  List  of  E  brat  a. 


Elia,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  speaks  of  a  poor  relation  as 
the  greatest  annoyance  of  life,  and  employs  a  formidable 
catalogue  of  similes  in  his  description  of  the  class,  which 
we  consider  peculiarly  applicable  to  another  tort  of  petitet 
MiMTBv— typographical  errort.  **  A  Poor  Relation,"  uyt 
he,  among  other  thingt,  it  **  a  blot  on  your  *acutcheon — a 
rent  in  your  garment— a  death*t  head  at  your  banquet — 
Agathoclea*  pot— a  Mordecai  at  your  gate,  a  Lasarut  at 
your  door — a  lion  in  your  path — a  fmg  in  your  rhamber — a 
iy  in  your  ointment — a  mote  in  your  eye — ^a  triumph  to 
your  enemy,  an  apology  to  your  friendt — ^the  one  thing  not 
tteedfnl — ^the  htil  in  harvest — the  ounce  of  tour  in  a  pound 
of  tweet.** 

All  thit  to  the  sensitive  suthor  or  editor  is  the  typographi- 
cal error. 

It  invadeth  his  repoee,  it  destroyeth  his  peeee  of  mind, 
it  eauseUi  him  not  unfrequently  to  utter  maledictions  upon 
innocent  pertons,  it  oppretteth  him  with  a  tente  of  an  irre- 
vertible  fate,  from  which  there  it  no  etcape  and  for  which 
no  remedy  can  be  tupplied.  The  author,  perhape,  hat  writ- 
ten an  ingenioiia  treatiae  upon  the  Homeric  poemt  and  lookt 
with  intereat  for  ita  appearance  in  print.  He  opena  the 
magesine  containing  it,  and  findt  it  to  full  of  Uunden  that 
it  it  indeed  **  all  Greek"  to  him.  Thereopon  he  aweart  at 
the  printer  and  writet  down  the  editor  an  aat.  The  Editor, 
beholding  with  ditmay  the  aad  work  of  hta  oompoaitora, 
mutt  tttbmitio  the  wortt  imputntiont  upon  hit  scholarahip. 
or  seek  to  repair  **the  wreck  of  matter"  by  inaerting  that 
most  awkward  of  all  poeaible  emendations,  a  list  of  trrslo. 

It  is  well  indeed  if  the  blunders  make  simple  nonsense 
of  the  original.  A  page  thrown  into  pi,  or  types  out  of 
place,  migbt  be  taken  as  something  bisarre  or  whiinsical, 


like  the  typogrsphical  vagaries  of  Trtstam  Shandy— K I 
often  hsppens  that  the  meaning  of  a  passage  is 
dianged,  by  the  tobstituted  letten  going  to  mske  j 
snd  very  ludicrous  version.  During  tlie  Mezaeaa  W«tM 
pspers  atone  time  gravely  informed  us  that  **Gea.  Hbv 
snd  seven  of  his  men  had  been  lost  in  a  Aecdc,**  sad  «t  il 
recollect  the  complaint  of  Miss  Biddy  Fudge  of  thsftlli* 
deis  of  the  County  Gazette — 

Bot  *tis  dreadful  to  think  what  provoking  mistskes 
The  vile  country  Press  in  one's  prosody  makes. 
For  yon  know,  dear, — I  may,  without  vanity  hint- 
Though  an  angel  should  write,  still  *lis  deriU  aratt  priB; 
And  yon  can*t  think  what  havoc  these  demons  sosMliBti 
Choose  to  make  of  ooe*a  aeose,  and  wfaat't  woncof  flik 

rhymea. 
But  a  week  or  two  tince,  in  my  Ode  upon  Spriag, 
Which  I  MMsni  to  have  made  a  most  beautiful  ikkgi 
Where  1  talked  of  the  **dewdrops  from  freshly-blown  i 
The  nasty  things  made  it  **  from  freshly-blown 


The  Messenger  is  nwally  as  free  froea  typogmphiwlw' 
rora  as  a  Magasme  can  be,  aiui  when  we  eoasikiAl 
*  awful*  MSS.  from  which  it  issometisBes  printed,  nthiis 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  its  sccsrscj.  Bait 
our  present  number,  we  find  several  blunders  of  tsck  ty»> 
Yoking  character,  that  we  are  conetrained  to  point thMtik 
and  say  something  in  esplenstion  of  their  occurrestt. 

We  shall  mention  only  the  prominent  mistakes,  Itsraf 
all  minor  blunders  to  the  correction  of  the  intelligeatnifa> 

in  the  article  on  Moore*t  Anacreon,  p.  564, 
are  marked  in  the  text  but  not  given.    They  were 
in  the  MS.  by  an  overtight  of  the  author.    The  mtsirat 
mott  probably  the  Greek  words  employed  in  the  IKad. 

In  Mr.  Tuckerroan*t  article— Manxoni— p.  567,  *'Chra> 
byle"  thould  be  Cheery ble,  p.  588  '*  Albermarlett*'shBaUI« 
Albemarle  Street,  p.  588,  2nd  column  **  AndertoaV  ihoald 
be  Anderten't,  p.  590  **dankness"  shmild  be  daiksca,  p. 
591  the  name  of  the  Swedish  novelist  is  again  mtvpriBicd, 
and  Ware  ia  transformed  into  a  wsvc. 

In  *'  A  Bachelor**  Reverie,"  p.  604,  for  "Sbaeeir**  imd 
Elsevir  and  a  few  lines  lower  dkiwn,  ssme  rolumn,  faro^ 
ow.  read  cu,  mu—p.  607  for  ** martial"  read  Martial,  id 
p.  609  for  '*  the  aick  nurse"  read  *'  the  aickMSM.**  Tbew* 
rora  in  this  article,  with  the  exception  of  the  laat,  oecor, 
however,  in  but  a  smsU  portion  of  our  ediiioa. 

Our  list  of  errau  is  finished.  We  deem  ildueto  oor  lead- 
ers, our  contributors  and  ourselves  to  say  how  tfaejcaae  to 
be  made.  A  short  lime  duriitg  Augutt  and  the  earlj  {lart  4f 
September  the  editor  wat  absent  from  home,  aad  the  revi* 
sal  of  sheets  devolved  on  the  proof-reader  of  the  prittiog- 
office.  Now  it  happens  to  be  a  maxim  with  the  ciaft  "to 
follow  ropy  even  ahould  it'gn  out  of  the  window,"  aad  «« 
have  found  on  recurring  to  the  MSS.  that  in  every  ease  tbt 
printer  has  strictly  sdhered  to  the  characters  as  aet  dona. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Tuckerman  makes  a  legible  and  |iaed«l 
ohirography,  yet  he  aometimes  abbreviates  and  wiitn  t«o 
worda  together  to  the  perplexity  of  the  compofilor.  Tkaa 
oeruned  the  moot  awkward  eiror  in  hia  article:  ^'ARtt- 
marie  St.**  written  together  having  very  much  the  appitr* 
ance  of  **  Albermarlett." 

We  have  been  not  a  little  annoyed  at  these  tppnt^ 
trivial  matters,  inaamueh  ea  ihey  aubject  us  to  enjeit^ik' 
bing  St  the  bends  of  the  critical  reader.  Nm  to  kaoe  ih« 
home  of  John  Murray,  or  the  choroa  of  the  Greek  ttHtdft 
or  the  name  of  the  mlBt  famous  of  printers,  or  that  MaHw 
meant  a  man,  would  argue  in  us  a  melancholy  wsal  tf  ^ 
ness  for  our  position  as  editor  of  the  Messenger.  We  «f 
in  this  instsnospeooooimiie  and  beg  our  correipondeett  i* 
future  to  be  cireful  in  the  preparation  of  their  MSS.  w 
the  press. 


■ 


1%4».  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER— COrjBff.  ▼. 

8Bper6ciiil  reading,  to  transitory  speculations,  to  sickly  and  ephemeral  sentimentalities,  and  febe 
«ttd  extravagant  sketches  of  life  and  character. 

1  wiab  it  every  snceess ;  and  my  only  foar  is,  that  it  may  not  meet  as  fnll  snccess  with  the  pnb- 
fie  as  it  deserres.    I  shall  be  glad  to  be  a  subscriber.    I  am,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 

Camlmdge,  Amil  24,  1844.  JOSEPH  STORY. 

Dkah  Sir, — I  approve  very  much  of  the  plan  of  your  work,  to  be  published  weekly,  under  the 
title  of  the  **  Living  Age  :**  and  if  it  be  conducted  with  the  intelligence,  spirit  and  taste  that  the 
prospectus  indicates,  (of  which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,)  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  instructive 
and  popular  periodicals  of  the  day. 

I  wish  it  abundant  success,  and  that  my  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  subscribers.  Yours,  very 
reepectfuUy,  JAMES  KENT. 

New  York,  7th  May,  1844. 

Tt  seems  to  me  that  a  selection  from  the  highest  foreign  journals,  if  conducted  with  discrimina- 
tion and  taste,  might  have  a  very  favorable  influence  on  our  reading  community,  deluged  as  it  is, 
with  periodical  and  other  publications,  which  have  little  to  recommend  them  but  their  cheapness. 
I  have  looked  occasionally  into  the  Magazine  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  Littfell,  and  I  have  Kttie 
doubt,  from  the  capacity  he  showed  in  that  selection,  that  he  would  compile  a  magazine,  from  the 
sources  indicated  in  his  prospectus,  that  would  furnish  a  healthy  and  most  agreeable  banquet  to 
the  reader.  Believe  me,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Boston,  May.  1844.  WM.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

From  the  specimens  that  the  public  has  seen,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Littell  is  able  to 
make,  from  the  mass  of  contemporary  literature,  instructive  and  interesting  selections.  I  wish 
you  success,  with  all  my  heart.  Yours,  very  truly, 

GEORGE  BANCROj^T. 

Pear  Sir^ — I  have  never  seen  any  similar  publication  of  equal  merit;  and  I  heartily  wish  for 
it  that  wide  success  it  deserves,  as  a  most  agreeable  and  useful  selection  from  that  vast  mass  of 
the  current  periodical  literature  of  our  time,  which  has  grown  to  such  importance  that  none  are 
-beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence,  and  few  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  what  it  is  constantly  sending 
forth  to  the  world.  ~Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  consicfer  me  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Living  Age 
froDQ  the  beginning.  Very  truly  yours, 

Boston,  5th  August,  1844.  GEO.  TICKNOR. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  upon  the  success  of  the  Living 
Age,  which  has  been  well  deserved  by  the  great  cleverness  shown  in  its  management.  It  has  been 
a  welcome  visiter  to  my  family,  always  giving  us  a  variety  of  instructive  and  pleasant  reading. 
Indeed,  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  it,  is  that  it  gives  too  much  weekly — a  fault  which  those 
of  more  leisure  than  myself,  will  not  be  likely  to  find.  Yours,  very  truly, 

Phikddphia,  October  29tA.  1844.  GEO.  W.  BETHUNE. 

Wasbinoton,  27th  Deckmber,  1845. 

Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in 
this  COU0U7,  this  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehen- 
sion includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in  the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age. 

J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
To  Insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  all  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

E.  LITTELL  &  CO.,  Boston. 


A.   MOERIS, 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

DRINKSR    &    MORRIS, 

Publisher  J   Booksellety   Slationer  and  Dealer  in  Piano  Fortes. 

Ts  constantly  supplied  with  the  most  important  publications  in  everv  department  of  Literature. 
All  New  Publications  received  as  soon  as  published.     Foreign  Books  imported  to  order. 

He  Publishes  the  following  Books  : 
Tate's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  1  vol.,  8vo* 
Tate*s  Analytical  Digested  Index  of  the  Virginia  Reports,  2  vols.,  8vo- 

Tate*s  American  Form  Book,  1  vol.,  12mo.  -- 

Joynes  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Howison's  History  of  Virginia,  2  vols.,  8vo.y  bringing  down  the  History  of  the  State  to  the  re- 
trocession of  Alexandria,  1847. 

PIANO    FORTES. 

He  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  unrivalled  Piano  Fortes,  manufactured  by  H.  Worcettery  of 
New  York,  and  solicits  an  examination  from  purchasers. 

Ho  is  also  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Magnificent  Grand  Pianoa  and  Pianinos,  maaufactiired 
by  the  celebrated  Pianist,  Henri  Hera,  Paris. 


Tt.  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER— COFEJZ.  [Septekbch, 


THE    KNICKERBOCKER    MAGAZINE. 

XDITED   BT   LEWIS  OATLORD   CLARK. 

This  is  pronoanced,  by  the  press  of  America  and  England,  "the  best  Magazine  in  Ameriea.** 
It  has  now  begun  its  thirty-fourth  volume^  and  in  its  list  of  upward  of  a  hundred  eontribuiors,  are 
found  the  names  of  every  distinguished  writer,  male  and  female,  in  America,  with  seTeral  equally 
prominent  of  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Sweden,  etc.  A  new  volume,  containing  a  superb  engraving, 
a  portrait  of  the  editor,  engraved  by  Cheney,  from  a  painting  by  Elliott,  was  commenced  on  ti£e 
first  dav  of  July,  1849.  The  following  notices  of  the  Knickerbocker  are  from  the  American  and 
Englisn  press,  to  which  might  be  added  hundreds  of  others. 

**  The  last  Knickerbocker  is  exceedingly  good.  Some  of  the  articles  are  worthy  of  Blackwood*8 
palmiest  days.  The  Editor* »  Table  is  in  Mr.  Clark  s  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remark- 
able degree." — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  The  Knickerbocker  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
variety  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability." — NcUumal  I$Uelligeneer» 

"  The  Knickerbocker  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
petition in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.*' — Albany  Argus. 

"The  KnickeH^ocker  Magazine  is  now  beyond  a  question  the  magazine  of  the  country.  Who- 
ever wishes  his  money's  worth,  and  something  over,  let  him  subscribe  now  to  *  Old  Knick,*  and 
our  word  for  it,  the  Editor's  Table  alone  will  amply  satisfy  his  expectations.  It  is  not  a  periodi- 
cal to  be  lightly  glanced  over  and  thrown  by,  but  it  forms  a  library  book  to  save  and  re-read.  A 
set  of  the  Knickerbocker,  bound  up  in  volumes,  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  our  popular  libraries,  is 
more  consulted  (so  the  librarian  has  often  told  us)  than  any  other  similar  work." — Boston  Ikdty 
Transcript, 

The  London  Examiner. — '*  This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of 
imitation  by  our  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

London  Morning  Chronicle. — **  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  instruc- 
tive and  amusing." 

BBDVOTZOir    ZH    PRZOS    TO    OImVBB. 

The  publisher  has  determined  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  brin^  the  Knickerbocker  within 
the  means  of  all,  and  invites  the  attention  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  circulating  the  best  Amer" 
icon  litert^ftre^  to. the  following  terms  to  clubs,  viz : 

For  five  copies  sent  to  one  address,  the  price  will  be    $20  00 
•*    ten      "  "  ••  "  35  00 

"  twenty  "  "  »*  •«  -60  00 

Post  Masters  throughout  the  United  States  are  invited  and  requested  to  act  as  agents.  To  all 
those  who  may  interest  themselves  in  getting  up  clubs,  we  will  send  a  copy  free  so  long  as  they 
keep  up,  and  remit  regularly  the  yearly  payment.  •  ^ 

To  the  Subscribers  and  all  interested  in  our  Work. 

The  publisher  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  who  have  manifested 
their  unabated  interest  in  the  Knickerbocker,  by  sending  subscribers.  Quite  a  number  have  done 
so,  and  no  doubt  with  a  very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  some  friends,  our  list  might  be  doubled. 
As  a  further  inducement  for  this  effort  on  the  part  of  our  patrons,  we  wish  to  say,  that  no  pains  or 
expense  will  be  spared  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  and  our  pages  will  prove  that  our  read- 
ers will  receive  at  least  as  large  a  share  of  benefit  from  our  increased  means  as  we  could  expect 
ourselves.  ^ 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE. 

Enterprising,  active  agents  are  wanted  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States,  to  procure 
subscribers  for  the  Knickerbocker.  To  competent,  active  persons,  with  satisfactory  references, 
the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  allowed.    Apply,  post  paid,  to  Samuix  Hcjeston,  1^  Nassau-street, 

OREAT  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  TH£  KNICERBOCKER. 

FOUR  TEARS  FOR  TEN  DOLLARS. 

The  undersigned  will  give  the  Volumes  of  thr-  Knickerbocker  for  the  years  1847,  *48,  '49,  and 
'50,  to  all  persons  who  will  remit  to  him  ten  dollafrs,  in  fonds  current  in  this  city,  post  paid. 
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THE  CHEVALIER  MERLIN. 

CHAPTER  TRIRTEEIfTH. 

**  The  baoghtf  UKmarRh,  in  ipite  of  a  perilous  oombinatioD 
of  adverse  circumstances,  did  not  relinquish  his  schemes 
for  changing  the  ancient  boundaries  of  kingdoms." 

Atierhwry. 

Some  hours  after  be  had  reached  the  Swedish 
camp,  Merlin,  escorted  by  Count  Piper,  the  fa- 
Torite  and  minister  of  Charles,  and  the  head  of 
the  Swedish  house  to  which  our  friend  Captain 
Gnstarus  Piper  belonged,  approached  the  tent  of 
the  king.  Letters  from  the  Senator  Sture  to 
Count  Piper,  brought  by  the  Norwegian,  had 
gained  for  him  the  immediate  protection  of  this 
great  man  about  the  person  of  the  monarch. 
The  minister  said,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  pres- 
ence of  his  master : 

"  The  king  has  been  engaged  with  your  tray- 
elltng  companion — who  indeed  is  still  with  his 
majesty.  Your  arrival  is  connected  with  cir"- 
cumstances  of  disappointment  and  iU-omen." 

**  How  so,  sir  ?"  Merlin  asked. 

Count  Piper,  a  dark-eyed  and  adroit  looking 
civilian,  lean,  and  slovenly  in  his  apparel,  an- 
swered with  a  show  of  surprise : 

**  You  appear  not  to  know  that  you  came  with 
Maxeppa,  the  General  of  the  Ukraine.  We 
have  expected  his  arrival  with  an  army,  but  he 
comes  like  a  fugitive,  with  a  handful  of  Cossacks 
at  his  back.'* 

**!  did  not,  indeed,  know,"  Merlin  replied, 
*'  that  the  chief  was  Mazeppa  the  Hetman.  We 
met  upon  the  plains,  and  joined  company  with 
the  confidence  of  men  not  fearing  each  other, 
and  without  an  uncourteous  indulgence  of  curi- 
osity." 

With  this  the  speakers  reached  the  royal  tent, 
the  outskirts  of  which  were  without  guards,  or 
attendants  of  any  sort;  and  were  presently  met 
by  a  gentleman  whom  Merlin  heard  Count  Piper 
address  familiarly  as  Grothusen.  In  the  next 
moment,  the  Norwegian  stood  for  the  first  time 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

The  appearance  of  Charles  was  not  veiy  im- 
posing at  the  first  view.  His  stature  was  mode- 
i^te.  He  wore  the  coarse  gray  coat,  the  taffety 
band  about  his  neck,  and  the  rough  jack  boots, 
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of  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  spoken  in 
his  account  of  the  meeting  at  Altranstad.  His 
head  was  thinly  covered  with  sandy  hair,  which 
left  the  round  and  retreating  forehead  much  ex- 
posed. His  face  was  tufted  with  a  straggling 
and  starved  beard,  as  dingy  in  its  hue  as  the  hair 
above.  Of  course  there  could  be  nothing  very 
majestic  in  all  this.  But  there  was  certainly  in 
the  countenance  of  the  renowned  monarch,  much 
that  proclaimed,  or  agreed  with,  his  strong  and 
unyielding  character.  His  blue  eyes  were  reso- 
lute and  penetrating ;  his  jaws  were  firmly  set, 
and  his  nose,  wide  and  free  in  its  nostrils,  curved 
into  the  Roman  eagle-beak. 

As  Merlin  entered  the  tent,  the  young  mon- 
arch-—he  was  now  in  his  twenty-seventh  year- 
stood  leaning  on  the  pummel  of  his  sword,  in  a 
listening  attitude.  Mazeppa,  who  stood  before 
him,  had  been  speaking.  The  countenance  of 
the  white-bearded  chief  bore  traces  of  sadness 
and  embarrassment.  Charles,  who  appeared 
wholly  undbturbed  by  the  disasters  which  the 
Hetman  had  doubtless  recounted,  fixed  a  keen 
glance  upon  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Norwe- 
gian. 

'*  Who  is  this  ?"  he  said  briefly,  and  without 
changing  his  position. 

Count  Piper  replied : 

**•  A  Norwegian  soldier,  sire,  who  has  travelled 
five  hundred  leagueei  to  join  us.  He  comes  re- 
commended to  my  favourable  regard,  and  through 
me  to  your  majesty's  favour.  The  gentleman  is 
named  Merlin  Brand." 

Charles  then  received  the  Norwegian  gra- 
ciously, but  with  few  words. 

**  You  seem  a  capable  soldier,"  he  said,  **  and 
we  will  find  you  the  opportunity  of  proving 
whether  you  are  also  a  brave  man." 

^*  I  am  sure,"  said  Mazeppa,  advancing  a  step 
and  speaking  with  kindly  dignity,  "  that  my  com- 
rade will  prove  such.  Men  learn  to  know  each 
other  quickly  when  they  hunger  and  thirst  to- 
gether in  the  desert." 

Merlin  bowed  his  thanks  to  the  Hetman;  he 
presently  gave  to  the  King  of  Sweden  the  roll<tf 
the  Countess  of  Konigsmark. 

Charies  opened  it ;  an  inner  roU  distinct  from 
the  envelope  remained  in  his  hand,  whilst  he  read 
from  the  envelope  itself. 

«*The  Countess  of  Konigsmark,"  he  at  length 
said  coldly,  *'  informs  me  that  you  are  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  White  Eagle." 

*«  Yes,  sire,"  Merlin  replied,  **  there  was  indeed 
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m  tome  what  tbtnrd  impoution  of  Buch  an  hob- 
our  opon  mo.  But  I  haTo  no  wish  to  remom* 
bar  it  whilst  Mrving  your  mi^esty." 

«'  You  apeak  like  a  eeDsible  man/*  aaid  Cbarlee. 
**But  you  are  neTertbelees  a  knight    Grothu- 
•en,  enrol  Sir  Merlin  Brand  as  a  member  of  the 
household  and  provide  for  his  accommodation.*' 
**  In  what  capacity,  sire  ?'* 
**  As  the  king's  friend,"  said  Charles,  who  then 
carelessly  opened  the  inner  roll  from  which  the 
envelope  had  been  removed.    As  this  roll  was 
opened,  a  girdle  of  beautiful  workmanship  glit- 
tering with  jewels,  some  of  them  of  noble  size 
and  all  of  rare  lustre,  appeared  within  it.    A 
scroll  attached  to  the  girdle  contained  the  words 
**  The  zone  of  Venus  to  Hyperion." 
"  What  is  this  ?**  said  the  king. 
Mazeppa  stroked  his  beard  and  smiled.     Gro- 
thusen  and  Count  Piper  drew  nearer  to  examine 
the  precious  ornament. 

**  It  is  a  woman's  belt,  sire,"  said  the  latter. 
**  Madame  has  sent  her  belt  to  your  mijesty, 
whom  she  chooses  to  style  Hyperion." 
*'  Who  was  Hyperion  ?"  said  Charles. 
Count  Piper  observed  that  his  miyesty*s  ser- 
vice had  been  for  many  years  so  exacting  that 
he  had  quite  lost  the  polite  learning  which  atone 
time  he  possessed.  Grothusen  had  not  forgotten 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  never  known.  Ma- 
zeppa, continuing  to  smooths  his  long  beard, 
looked  on  with  a  degree  of  simple  curiosity  not 
a  little  striking  in  one  of  so  venerable  an  appear- 
ance. 

Merlin  possessed  too  much  tact  to  enlighten 
the  king,  and  his  high  officers,  by  producing  his 
learning  to  contrast  with  their  ignorance.  He 
contented  himself  with  saying  that  if  the  Venus 
of  Konigsmark  had  found  a  resemblance  be- 
tween his  migesty  and  Hyperion,  Hyperion  must 
doubtless  have  been  an  illustrious  and  invincible 
personage  in  ancient  history  or  poetry.  This 
was  received  as  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

**  What  are  the  stones  worth  ?"  said  the  King 

of  Sweden,  passing  the  girdle  to  Count  Piper. 

**At   least   fifty   thousand  crowns,"   replied 

Count  Piper,  when  he  had  examined  the  jewels. 

**  A  sum  to  equip  a  battalion!"  said  Charles. 

**  Put  it  into  the  treasure-chest,  Grothusen." 

Grothusen  picked  from  the  ground,  where  it 
had  fallen,  the  inner  envelope  which  had  been 
immediately  about  the  girdle,  and  replaced  the 
girdle  in  it.  As  he  did  so  he  saw  an  address 
upon  it,  which  had  been  until  then  overlooked. 
He  read  aloud — 

**  Exclusively  for  the  hands,  and  for  the  pri- 
Tate  eyes  of  Sir  Merlin  Brand." 

u  So"— said  the  King  of  Sweden.     «'That 
makes  a  difference." 
He  read  the  address  for  himself,  then  added : 


Sir  Meriin  Brand,  it  seems  that  we  have  been 
,  and  that  yon  are  Hyperion." 

Meriin,  greatly  annoyed  and  embarraaeed,  stood 
in  the  royal  presence  very  much  like  a  fool.  The 
king  condescended  to  smile.  The  girdle,  inaiead 
of  going  into  the  treasure-chest,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  true  Hyperion,  who  said,  as  he 
received  it : 

**  I  will  retain  diis  valuable  toy,  sire,  until  I 
find  the  means  of  restoring  it  to  the  Connteoo  of 
Konigsmark." 

The  king  soon  after  dismissed  his  new  recnnt 
Grothusen  conducted  him  from  the  presence  to  a 
neighbouring  tent.  Merlin,  reflecting  upon  Us 
interview,  found  no  great  difference  between 
Charles  at  Altranstad,  as  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
had  described  him,  and  Charies  as  he  had  just 
seen  him.  In  the  one  case  a  coat  and  a  pair  of 
boots  had  made  the  staple  of  his  conversation, 
in  the  other  a  woman's  girdle.  How  little  of  ths 
martial  hero,  as  brave,  munificent,  enterprising 
as  Alexander  hb  model, — ^the  hero  who  in  hii 
earty  youth  had  passed  at  a  stride  to  a  glorieas 
manhood,  and  become  in  those  years  of  maa*^ 
life  when  pleasure  generally  holds  him  captive, 
the  admiration  and  terror  of  the  worid— how 
little  of  such  a  hero  appeared  in  the  plain  and 
reserved  young  monarch !  In  the  story  of  defsat 
which  Mazeppa  had  come  as  a  fugitive  to  tril,it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  die  baffled  knig 
would  find  a  torch  to  ignite  even  his  guarded  na- 
ture into  the  fury  of  disappointment — into  a  ma- 
jestic anger.  Not  a  swolen  vein,  not  a  glance  of 
the  eye,  had  betrayed  such  excitement.  Bat 
Meriin  read  the  King  of  Sweden  aright,  notwith- 
standing that  he  bore  away  in  his  mind  an  nnhe* 
roic  image  of  the  hero.  He  saw  in  the  sober 
and  somewhat  repelling  demeanour  of  the  con- 
queror the  reserve  of  a  nature  all  sufficient  ts 
itself — a  nature  that  demands  no  communion  or 
counsel  in  its  gravest  measures — that  nnderratet 
the  value  of  foreign  aid,  and  consequentfy  doei 
not  view  its  loss  as  fatal,  or  even  as  greatiy  dis- 
astrous. *^  It  must  be  with  a  very  different  de- 
meanour," he  meditated,  ^nbat  the  invincible  King 
of  Sweden  dazzles  the  eyes  of  men,  in  moments 
of  high  action.  He  is  something  quite  differeot 
when,  exalted  by  the  music  of  battle,  he  rides 
like  a  cadet  over  broken  battalions,  wet  with  the 
blood  of  his  enemies.  And  his  address  is  doubt- 
less more  royal  when  he  decrees  the  submissieo, 
and  dictates  the  laws  of  nations." 

When,  under  the  care  of  Grothusen,  the  qaa^ 
ters  of  the  Norwegian  had  been  selected,  and  he 
had  taken  possession  of  them,  he  became  aware 
that  the  boy  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tartars, 
and  who  had  ridden  into  the  camp  on  the  steed 
of  the  chief  Osbeck,  had  determined  to  become 
his  servant.    This  boy,  without  waittng  to  be 
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bidden,  want  about  the  duties  of  a  Talet,  inform- 
ing his  new  master  that  he  bad  already  diseharg- 
•d  those  of  a  groom.  The  lad  was  a  slender, 
aettve,  little  fellow  of  fifteen,  sharp  and  clever, 
with  the  bronze  of  Egypt  in  his  face,  and  large, 
•agar  black  eyes.  Merlin  interested  by  his  con- 
duct in  the  scene  with  the  Tartars,  and  by  his 
appearance,  asked  him  many  questions.  The 
reader  shall  learn  his  brief  story  in  the  answers 
which  he  gave  to  these  questions. 

**  Where  I  was  born  I  do  not  know,"  said  the 
boy,  in  a  clear  but  humble  tone.  **  My  mother 
was  a  Bohemian,  and  travelled  with  her  people 
firom  country  to  country.  When  I  had  grown 
large  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  I  was 
praised  for  doing  it  well.  The  Saxons  gave 
me  a  name  because  I  could  imitate  the  neigh  of 
a  hone ;  they  called  me  Weigen.  Afterwards 
the  people  of  another  village,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  we  lived  for  a  year,  called  me 
Caputsch,  because  my  mother  made  me  wear  a 
eowl  which  she  had  in  some  way  procured  from 
a  monk.  That  continues  to  be  my  name.  I  am 
your  servant  Caputsch,  master." 

*'  Where  is  your  Bohemian  mother  7"  Merlin 
aaked. 

**  She  is  dead,  sir*    They  whipped  her  to  death 
m  SUesia." 
^  Poor  child  i"  said  the  Norwegian. 
Caputsch,  as  if  rebellious  against  the  pity  of 
his  master,  replied  quickly : 

**  But,  sir,  if  they  whipped  my  mother  to  death 
I  was  not  too  young  to  kill  them  for  it.  I  brought 
down  Oroffer  Hans,  the  burgomaster  who  order- 
ed her  to  be  whipped,  with  a  stone  from  a  sling, 
which  made  him  die.  I  shot  the  hangman  from 
behind  a  hedge«  and  then  I  burnt  their  town. 
The  fire  was  kindled  as  often  as  they  put  it  out. 
On  the  seventh  night  there  was  a  glorious  wind, 
and  the  town  burnt  like  a  hell  in  the  valley." 

**  Caputsch,"  said  Merlin,  not  very  favourably 
impresBed  by  the  latter  portion  of  the  young  fire- 
brand's narrative,  **  I  have  no  need  for  your  ser- 
vices." 

The  boy  replied  with  a  sudden  change  from 
the  exalted  tone,  to  which,  in  recounting  his  filial 
▼•ngeance,  he  had  risen : 

**  I  can  be  thankful  for  kindness,  master.  When 
the  Tartars  would  have  returned  and  killed  me, 
yon  came  up  and  saved  me.  And  you  spoke 
kindly,  and  looked  kindly,  to  me.  Caputsch  is 
not  used  to  kindness.  In  the  camp  it  is  *  Ca- 
pvtich,  you  son  of  a  monk,  furbish  my  firelock' — 
*Caputsch,  you  spawn  of  a  gypsey,  rub  down 
my  horse' — *  Caputsch,  you  imp  of  the  devil,  put 
wood  to  the  fire,  and  grill  the  bones.'  So  it  runs, 
master,  when  they  are  in  an  excellent  humor — 
those  brave  Swedes.  When  they  are  angered 
^J  beat  me.    It  is  better  to  serve  one  master 


than  many.  Take  me  into  your  service  and  I 
will  do  every  thing  to  please  you ;  and  indeed 
you  will  find  me  useful,  and  ready  to  do  as  much 
for  love,  as  the  killing  of  my  mother  taught  me 
to  do  for  hate." 

**How  did  you  come  among  the  Swedes?'* 
said  Merlin. 

**  After  I  had  killed  the  men  who  whipped 
my  mother  to  death,  and  burnt  their  town,  I  re- 
mained  with  our  people  for  some  time,  and  lived 
such  a  firee  life  as  the  whistling  plover  lives.  But 
I  was  getting  old  enough  to  think  that  there  might 
be  some  better  life  in  spite  of  its  liberty.  One 
day  I  heard  the  guns  thundering  in  one  of  the 
battles,  and  went  to  a  bill  to  see  the  famous  sport. 
The  drums,  and  the  trumpets,  and  the  roar  of 
the  guns,  and  the  rushing  of  the  horses,  made  me 
unable  to  remain  on  the  hill.  I  gathered  some 
round  stones,  and  fitted  one  to  my  sling;  and  then 
I  ran  down,  and  began  to  fight  as  if  I  had  as 
good  a  reason  for  fighting  as  the  rest — ^whieh 
perhaps  I  had.  I  kept  near  the  drummer  of  a 
regiment.  At  last  he  fell  with  his  elbows  on  his 
drum,  and  nodded  so  naturally  that  I  did  not  un- 
derstand at  once  that  he  was  dead.  When  I 
saw  that  he  was  truly  dead,  I  took  the  sticks 
from  his  bauds,  and  emptied  the  head  of  the  drum 
of  his  blood  that  had  filled  it,  and  then  I  beat 
away  as  £ast  and  as  loud  as  I  could.  So  1  be- 
came a  drummer.  At  first  the  men  made  a  pet 
of  me.  But  when  I  was  no  jongernew  tothem« 
they  found  that  as  I  was  not  much  higher  than 
my  drum,  and  only  reached  to  the  elbow  of  one- 
eyed  Gofried  the  fifer,  I  did  not  make  a  good 
figure  as  a  drummer;  and  so  they  made  a  pot-boy 
of  me.    That  is  the  whole  story,  master." 

**How  was  it  that  you  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tartars  ?"  Merlin  asked. 

**I  went  to  find  the  horse  of  the  Ritter  Dom- 
binski — ^the  horse  had  gone  away  to  the  plains. 
Do  you  know  the  terrible  Bitter  ?  He  threatened 
to  put  me  on  the  coals,  and  boil  his  kettle  with 
me,  if  I  did  not  bring  his  beast  back.  The  Tar- 
tars came  around  me.  I  dodged  them  for  some 
time,  but  the  ground  was  too  open,  and  they 
rode  me  down.    Then  you  saved  me  from  them." 

**It  was  hardly  so,  Caputsch,"  said  Merlin. 
**  You  owe  your  escape  to  your  own  courage, 
and  presence  of  mind.  We  only  prevented  your 
re-capture." 

He  presently 'added: 

**  You  took  a  wild  and  barbarous  vengeance, 
not  natural  to  one  of  tender  years,  upon  the 
murderers  of  your  mother.  But  you  were  doubt- 
less trained  a  young  savage,  with  the  good  of 
your  nature  hidden  under  the  shadow  of  its  bad, 
and  the  murder  of  a  mother  is  such  a  provoca- 
tion, to  the  wildest  vengeance,  as  none  of  ns 
might  resist.     I  receive  yon  into  my  service, 
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C apuiBch,  nnce  yoo  dMire  that  I  wiU  do  lo.  Yon 
c«B  b«  at  Bare  of  my  kindooM  aa  I  cao  bo  of 
yoar  fidelity/* 

Bo  Merlin  aeqnired,  in  thia  little  elf  Capntsch, 
a  aervant  deatined  to  share  many  perila  with  htm, 
and  to  atand  him  id  good  atead  on  critical  occa- 
■ioD0  of  hia  adyenttirona  life. 


CBAPTSa  roURTEEITTR. 

**  The  pbiloaoplier  CaIuiim  laid  a  diy  tad  shrivalUd  hide 
before  AUxender,  eod  first  tnxle  upon  the  edges  of  it;  this 
be  did  ell  round ;  and  as  he  trode  on  one  aide,  it  aiarted  up 
on  the  other.  At  laat  he  fixed  his  feet  on  the  middle,  and 
then  it  lay  sUIL  By  this  emblem  Calanas  showed  him  that 
be  aboold  fii  bie  residence,  and  plaat  hie  principal  forae  in 
the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  not  go  away  ao  far,  earrying  a 
wandering  dominion,  liable  to  be  lost,  lo  the  distant  ex- 
tremities."—P/atordL 

It  if  not  my  pnrpoee  to  narrate  in  detail  the 
omenta,  which,  in  the  soTeral  tncceeding  montha, 
rendered  the  aimation  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
periloiis  in  the  extreme.  Day  after  day  brought 
dieaeter  after  diaaater.  Within  a  week  of  the 
nrriral  of  Maxeppa,  presaged  by  mmors  of  the 
aaddest  character,  came  Lewenhaupt,  the  bro- 
ken hope  of  Sweden.  His  gallant  army  had 
••ntended  its  way  obstinately  forward,  through 
terrible  obstedes  of  man  and  nature.  With  a 
fiNree  originally  consisting  of  but  fifteen  thousand 
■len,  he  had  fought  five  pitched  batdea  against 
an  army  of  forty  thousand,  an  army  which  the 
Caar,  who  in  peraon  opposed  him,  recruited  from 
day  to  day  aa  the  courage  of  Sweden  thinned  its 
raaka.  The  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  had 
been  reduced  to  four  thousand,  by  the  time  that, 
atemming  the  currents  of  the  Sossa,  Lewenhaupt 
gained  ifs  •southern  bank  and  shook  off  hia  ene- 
my. Of  eight  thousand  wagons,  loaded  with 
supplies  for  his  King,  all  were  burnt,  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  Czar.  Of  his  artillery  he  retained 
not  a  gun.  In  this  conditiou,  with  nothing  but 
honoiu*  left  to  him,  the  brave  general  joined  hia 
royal  master. 

Thus  the  King  of  Sweden  found  himself  des- 
titute of  supplies,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion  with  Poland,  and  surrounded  by  enemies,  in 
the  heart  of  a  wild  country  beyond  the  holders 
of  civilisation.  But  the  arrival  of  Lewenhaupt, 
like  that  of  Mazeppa,  produced  no  change  in  his 
demeanor. 

The  winter  became,  as  it  advanced,  one  of  un- 
precedented severily.  Cbarlesremevedhiscamp 
southward.  In  the  march  of  one  day  two  thou- 
aand  men  fell  dead,  of  cold  and  hunger. 

The  horses  died ;  cannon  were  left  behind  for 
want  of  means  to  drag  them.  But  for  Mazeppa 
the  force  of  the  King  of  Sweden  would  indeed 
have  been  annihilated,    lie  collected  a  portion 


of  hia  diapened  fbUawers,  and  waa  enabled,  by 
the  love  of  the  Coeaacks  for  their  Hetami*  to 
feed  his  ally.    The  apUndid  heat  which  had  Mt 
the  borders  of  Saxony  covered  with  gold  mad 
silver,  and  nmnbering  forty  thousand  aoldieivem- 
boldened  by  the  unintarrnpted  victoriea  of  eighc 
campaigns,  had  by  the  end  of  that  tairible  win- 
ter been  redtKod  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  hatf- 
starved,  and  clad  in  the  ftirs  of  wild  animals 
Toward  the  end  of  winter,  hoatyitiea,  which  the 
severity  of  the  season  had  suspended,  were  re- 
newed.   One  or  two  unimportant  battles  wma 
fought;  sktrmiahes  were  of  frequent  ocenrreiiea. 
In  these  unimportant  battles,  and  akttmiahes,  the 
Chevalier  Merlin  bora  his  part  well,  and  even 
succeeded,  by  good  fortune,  in  diatinginshing 
himself  on  several  occasiona.     He  had  obtained 
a  post  in  the  army,  and,  riaing  by  hia  gallantly, 
had  become  the  miyor  of  the  famoua  monniad 
legiment  of  Smaland.    Eariy  in  the  winter  he 
had  written  a  detailed  acconnt  of  his  adTontnres 
at  the  Chateau  d*  Amour,  to  send  to  his  mistrem 
in  Sweden,  concealing  nothing  except  the  foct 
that  the  Countesa  of  Konigsmark  waa  the  Circe 
to  whose  arts  he  had  been  a  victim.    He  did  aot 
extenuate  his  fault  in  this  confeosion,  bat  with 
monrnftil  candour  admitted  his  miserable  weak- 
ness, and  the  presiuiption  of  hia  fbimer  confident 
and  proud  self-reliance.    He  beaonght  only  that 
the  Swediah  maiden  would  not  cast  him  hope- 
lessly off,  but  await  the  residt  of  hia  efforts  to 
prove  his  penitence,  and  a  purer  worth,  in  the 
trials  of  diat  career  upon  which  he  had  at  last 
entered.    This  frank,  manly  and  earnest  letteiv 
he  had  found  opportunity  to  dei^atch,  by  a  Po- 
lish courier  whom  Charles  had  aent  to  Kiog 
Stamslans,  during  the  enforced  armistice  of  mid- 
winter. 

Under  all  the  disaaters  of  his  aitnatioB  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  lost  neither  the  hope  nor 
the  design  of  penetrating  to  Moscow.    But  he 
needed  artillery  and  supplies.    The  Csar  had 
formed  a  magazine  in  Pultowa,  a  town  on  the 
river  Vorska  in  the  eastera  extremity  of  the 
Ukraine,  thirteen  leagues  from  the  Boriathenes. 
Charles  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the 
Czar's  magazine;  the  possession  of  it  woald en- 
able him  to  await  in  safety  and  abundance  the 
arrival  of  sttccours,  which  he  expected  from  Swe- 
den, Livonia,  Pomerania,  and  Poland.    There- 
fore with  his  mixed  foree  of  eighteen  thousand 
Swedea  and  Poles,  and  about  twelve  thousand 
Cossacka  and  Wallachiaaa  muatered  by  Mazep- 
pa, he  took  position,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
before  Pultowa. 

On  a  pleaaant  morning  King  Charlea  rode  to 
view  the  defencea  of  the  beleaguered  town,  des- 
tined to  blend  its  obscure  name  with  hisfortnoes, 
darkly,  to  all  times*    At  bis  side  rode  Velt  Mares- 
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ckftl  Ranaeliild.    MeriiB,  and  an  officer  of 
oim  ago  and  rank,  foUowod  at  the  dietanee  of  a 
Ibw  pacee*    As  the  Norwegian  reined  hie  hone, 
Galba,  no  longer  the  enperb  and  daebiag  animal 
that  ho  had  beent  but  a  bony«  equine  giant,  sear- 
red  and  toil-hardened,  the  young  officer,  his  im- 
■nediate  companion,  addressed  him. 
«'  This,"  he  said  ''  is  his  mijesty's  birth«day." 
«'  So  I  understand,"  said  Meilin. 
•*  Heretofore  the  day  has  been  differently  cele- 
brated," the  Swede,  with  his  bold  gaae  some- 
what clouded,  continued.    ^*  Two  hundred  hoary 
guns  wore  fired  on  this  day  last  year,  not  for  pa- 
rade, but  loaded  with  balls,  and  into  the  enemy's 
ranks.     His  majesty  is  careful  of  ammunition, 
and  prefers  to  win  a  battle  with  the  lightning  of 
hb  guns  whilst  their  thunders  are  proclaiming  his 
birth-day.    Now  the  times  are  changed,  cheva- 
lier ;  we  have  no  enemy  in  a  clear  field,  and  our 
artillery  is  reduced  to  a  few  light  pieces,  whose 
shot  fall  with  hardly  more  effect  than  hail-stones 
on  the  walls  of  this  town." 

**But  we  might. storm  better  defences  than 
these,"  Merlin  replied,  **  and  doubtless  his  miy- 
esty  will  so  order  it.  Sir,  you  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  witnessing  those  glorious  actions  which 
have  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  Sweden. 
I  came  so  late  as  to  lose  many  great  opportuni- 
ties, and  will  ngoice  when  the  enterprise  of  his 
nugesty  places  it  in  my  power  to  take  part  in  a 
general  and  conolasive  action." 

**  You  have  lost  the  glory,  chevalier,"  said  the 
Swede,  '*  but  you  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  want  of  hardship  and  danger.  Narva  was  a 
aeiry  and  safe  sport,  compared  with  any  one 
dsf  of  our  camp  life  in  this  country.  Then,  sir, 
our  lives- were  glorious  with  battles,  the  news  of 
which  couriers,  flying  over  Europe,  carried  to 
city  and  field,  to  draw  forth  the  admiration  of 
mea,  and  the  praise  of  ladies.  Every  day  brought 
hoaeor.  The  time  is  passed  now,  and  I  have 
but  little  hope  ever  to  see  those  brave  pleasures 
leaewed." 

''I  trust  for  their  renewal  to  the  great  king,  to 
whom  every  thing  is  possible,"  Merlin  rejoined. 
**  Every  thing  is  not  possible,  my  dear  cheva- 
Mer,"  said  his  companion.  **  And  be  sure  of  the 
fact  that  no  man  ever  retsined  an  extraordinary 
good  fortune  through  his  whole  career,  when  his 
rashness  invited  it  hourly  to  desert  him.  His 
najesty  has  never  been  wounded;  now  he  is 
about  to  take  us  under  the  muskets  of  this  town 
without  a  necessity.  A  bullet  in  the  heart  of  the 
king  would  destroy  the  thousands  of  brave  fel- 
lows who  have  followed  him  so  far.  We  could 
make  no  head  under  the  gloom  of  such  a  disas- 
ter as  his  miyesty's  death." 

*'And  yet,"  said  Merlin,  *«when  the  heroic 
ChHtavus  Adolphus  fell  at  Lntaen,  his  sokliers 


did  not  permit  themselves  to  be  broken  and  dis- 
persed. Duke  Bernard  of  Saze- Weimar  led  the 
regiments  to  victory  even  on  that  day  over  the 
body  of  their  king.  And  for  many  years  Oxen- 
steim  the  civilian,  with  the  Swedish  generals, 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  north  in  the  heart 
of  Germany." 

"Such  results  might  have  followed  had  his 
majesty  fallen  a  year  ago  in  Saxony,"  said  the 
Swede.  "His  death  then  would  doubtless  not 
have  been  fatal  to  an  army,  unbroken,  near  avail* 
able  allies,  and  in  fact  within  reach  of  the  conti- 
nental provinces  of  Sweden.  But  this  becomes 
a  dull  discourse,  chevalier.  After  all  you  and  I 
are  humble  pieces  with  which  his  miyesty  plays 
his  game,  and  are  but  to  be  moved,  not  to  move 
of  our  own  wills :— certainly  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  think.  A  sweet  lady,  in  ber  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Windala,  in  the  Bothnia  which  we 
have  left  so  far  behind,  looks  for  my  return.  If 
she  loses  her  lover,  why,  my  dear  chevalier,  his 
miyesty  is  the  responsible  party — and  that  ends 
the  matter." 

As  the  Swede  spoke,  Charles  arrested  his  party 
on  a  mound  within  point  blank  musket  shot  of 
the  fortifications. 

Renschild,  a  man  of  iron  nerves,  with  ponder- 
ous brows,  and  a  courageous  sagacity  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  half- visible  eyes,  drew  rein  at  the 
king's  side  tranquilly,  and  as  if  unconscious  of 
the  least  danger  in  their  position.  The  king  sur- 
veyed the  defences. 

"Bear  to  the  right,"  said  his  miyesty,  getting 
again  in  motion.  A  bullet  pierced  the  hat  of  the 
Volt  Mareschal,  and  displaced  it  somewhat  on  his 
heavy  brows.  Renschild  righted  its  position  with- 
out a  word.  As  the  party  turned  on  its  course, 
the  officer  who  had  hitherto  kept  at  Merlin*s  side, 
placed  himself,  without  seeming  to  design  doing 
BO,  between  the  king  and  the  town.  Charles  de- 
tected in  the  movement  the  purpose  to  screen 
him,  and,  reaching  to  the  Swede*s  bridle-hand, 
compelled  him,  smiling  as  he  did  so,  to  exchange 
positions.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the 
Swede,  precisely  in  the  spot  which  the  king 
had  left,  received  a  shot  through  the  head.  He 
drooped  to  one  side,  tottered  for  an  instant, 
then  fell  to  the  ground.    All  dismounted  at  once. 

"Poor  Lieveni"  said  Charles.  "A  strange 
Fortune  rules  in  these  things." 

"His  father  fell  at  the  siege  of  Thorn  under 
similar  circumstances,"  said  Renschild.  "This 
house  of  Lieven  is  doomed  to  furnish  substitutes 
for  your  miyesty,  whenever  Destiny  is  at  a  pinch 
under  the  aim  of  sharp-shooters." 

Charles  looked  darkly  toward  the  town.  Mer* 
lin  had  raised  the  body,  and,  finding  the  head 
shattered  and  life  extinct,  replaced  it  upon  the 
sod;  but  not  until  his  arms  and  breast  were 
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coTerod  with  blood.     He  looked  sadly  apoo  the 
warm  ttaina,  and  Teotured  pretently  to  lay  to  tbe 


'*  Sire,  be  warned  by  the  fate  of  this  brave 
gentleman.  Achillea  himself  was  not  wholly 
inyulnerable." 

**  Are  you  afraid,  sir  ?"  said  Charles- 

*'  No,  sire^K>r  if  afraid  not  so  for  myself^  but 
for  the  most  sacred  life  of  all.'* 

*«  Brother,"  replied  the  king,  '*the  life  of  one 
gallant  man  is  of  as  much  worth  as  that  of  anoth- 
er. Those  who  have  been  baptized  in  blood  with 
ns  are  oor  equals."  He  added  after  a  pause : 
**  Lieven  died  well.  He  passed  quickly.  A  man 
could  not  meet  a  better  fate,  when  the  hour  of 
death  comes,  than  to  fall,  shot  through  the  head, 
fronting  bis  enemy." 

Charles  died  such  a  death,  himself,  years  after, 
in  the  trenches  before  Frederickshal. 

**  A  brare  wise  man  will  wish,  sire,"  said  Mer- 
lin, ^'to  live  long  enough  to  break  the  strength  of 
his  enemy.  The  bells  of  Moscow  would  soon 
be  ringing  for  joy,  if  your  miyesty  died  to-day. 
The  Czar,  whom  your  miyesty  has  driven  from 
so  many  fields,  would  be  victorious  and  secure." 

The  king  had  remounted  during  this  conver- 
sation. His  manner  was  again  cold  and  ab- 
stracted. Without  seeming  to  hear  Merlin's  last 
words,  he  turned  to  continue  his  circuit  of  the 
fortifications,  in  spite  of  the  continued  discharge 
of  musketry,  and  the  admonition  furnished  in 
the  death  of  the  young  soldier.  He  had  not 
moved  five  paces  when  suddenly  a  shudder  pass- 
ed over  his  firame. 

^  Are  you  struck,  sire  ?"  said  Renschild  quickly. 

**  Yes :  and,  like  Achilles,  in  the  heel,"  Charles 
replied,  directing,  as  he  spoke,  one  of  his  harsh 
smiles  to  the  Norwegian.  If  vulnerable,  it  was 
yet  only  as  the  son  of  Thetis  was :  evidently 
such  an  idea  touched  the  vain  chord  in  his  na- 
ture. 

This  wound  of  which  the  king  spoke  tranquil- 
ly was  a  most  serious  one.  A  musket  ball  had 
shattered  the  bones  of  his  heel. 

He  kept  his  saddle  six  hours  after  receiving 
the  hurt.  One  of  his  domestics,  at  length,  ob- 
serving that  blood  issued  from  his  boot,  ran  to 
call  the  surgeons.  The  pain  had  become  so  ex- 
quisite, and  the  flow  of  blood  had  been  so  great, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him  from  his  horse 
into  his  tent.  The  surgeons  examined  the  wound 
and  declared  amputation  to  be  necessary.  The 
consternation  of  the  army  became  excessive. 
One  of  the  boldest  of  the  surgeons  affirmed, 
however,  that  be  could  save  the  leg  by  making 
deep  inctsioos.  "  Fall  to  work  then  presently," 
said  tbe  king  to  this  man,  whose  name  was  Nen- 
man — '^  cut  boldly  and  fear  nothing."  Charles 
beheld,  and  sustained,  the  deep  gashes,  made  by 


the  snrgeoa,  with  a  conntsnanee  expwisaiif  nl 
as  little  concern  as  if  aatare  had  rendepsd  faiaa  an 
proof  against  pain  as  against  fear. 

Even  whilst  under  the  knife,  he  ordorod  piv* 
paratioB  to  be  made  for  aasanltiiig  Pnllowa  eariy 
the  next  day.  This  order  had  scarcely  baea 
given  when  news  came  that  the  Csar  waa  ad* 
vaneing  against  him  with  an  immense  boat.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  alter  his  aieaaams. 
The  woaaded  monarch  did  so  proaipdy.  He 
sent  after  nightfall  for  Renschild,  not  to  ask  eoaa- 
sel  of  him,  but  to  give  him  orders. 

As  this  most  distingnished  of  the  Swedish  gaa- 
erals  came  out  of  the  royal  teat,  afler  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes,  he  encountered  Coaat  PifMr. 

«'  What  is  to  be  done?"  said  Count  Piper. 

'*  The  king's  pleasnre,"  Rensehild  answared. 

•^Whatisthat?" 

**  Ask  of  his  miyes^,"  Renschild  replied,  ahrag* 
ging  his  shoulders,  and  passed  on,  to  distribate 
the  royal  orders. 

Count  Piper  entered  the  teat. 

**Has  Renschild  told  yon  aothiag?"  naid 
Charles. 

M  Nothing  sire,"  answered  Count  Piper. 

'•  WeU  then  I  will  teU  you,"  replied  the  kiag. 

To  morrow  we  shall  give  battle." 

*^My  God,"  exclaimed    the    poor  ninialor, 

your  majesty  will  not  persist  in  such  a  mea- 
sore.  The  force  of  the  Czar  is  three  tunes  oor 
own,  and  supplied  fully  with  artillery,  of  which 
we  have  none." 

Charles  returned  no  answer. 

Count  Piper,  after  the  first  unguarded  BMHaent, 
did  not  remonstrate.  He  well  knew  the  impoa* 
sibiliQr  of  making  his  master  yield  up  a  purpoae. 
He  expressed  his  alarm  only  by  a  nervona  ai» 
lence.  As  he  lingered  in  the  tent,  his  mind  in  a 
state  of  tension  from  its  silent  terrori,  he  heaiti  a 
sound,  at  first  low  and  like  a  whisper,  then  swell* 
ing  to  a  harsh  murmur.  It  was  the  breathing  of 
the  king.  His  majesty  had  fallen  asleep,  as  easily 
as  though  to-morrow's  wild  work  was  tobesene 
such  blithe  sport  as  the  hunting  of  the  bear  in  his 
Swedish  forests  of  Falun. 
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CHAPTSa  riFTSENTH. 

"  Ah  !  Pultowm— Charles  the  Twelfth— Pultnwa."  JV*. 
poUon  tracing  rmtUt  <m  a  mUitary  nugp^  in  CAc  rttum  Jhm 
Mo$cow.—  IScoU. 

Peter  the  Great,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
on  which  the  King  of  Sweden  was  wounded 
before  Pultowa,  crossed  tbe  Vorska,  at  a  point 
down  the  stream  about  a  league  from  the  town. 
The  Vorska  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west 
Pultowa  stands  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Vonka.    The  Csar,  coming  from  the  noith» 
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croopod  the  river  in  safetj,  and  ittmediately 
foftmbd  his  camp  on  its  bank.  The  Swedish 
army  was  posted  south  of  Pultowa,  bending  an 
arm  around  on  the  east*  Its  baggage  was  placed 
in  an  intrenched  position  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
sonthward.  The  reader  will  bear  these  facts  of 
position  in  mind,  or  he  can  have  no  clear  idea 
of  the  battle  which  ensued. 

The  Day  of  Pultowa  dawned  with  red  skies. 
With  the  earliest  dawn,  the  Czar  who  had  la- 
boured late  into  the  night  in  throwing  up  re- 
doubts, and  mounting  his  cannon,  began  to  form 
in  order  of  battle.  By  sunrise  the  Swedish 
army,  of  whose  motions  he  had  been  apprised, 
appeared  in  his  front. 

King  Charles,  borne  in  a  litter— for  his  recent 
wound  prevented  his  mounting  a  horse— occu- 
pied his  usual  position  in  the  van  of  his  centre. 
The  Swedish  force  consisted  of  about  sixteen 
thoosand  Swedes  and  Poles,  and  hve  thousand 
of  the  lighter  troops  furnished  by  Mazeppa.  The 
femainder  of  the  combined  forces,  Swedes, 
Poles,  Cossacks,  and  Wallachians,  remained 
behind  to  protect  the  camp  and  baggage  against 
a  sortie  of  the  garrison  of  Pultowa.  With  such 
an  army,  and  but  four  pieces  of  ordnance, 
Charles  assumed  the  offensive  against  ninety 
thousand  Russians,  in  a  chosen  position,  guarded 
by  sevonty-two  heavy  guns.  It  was  the  remem- 
brance of  Narva  that  thus  emboldened  the 
Swedes  to  an  onset  against  odds  so  fearful. 

The  Czar  did  not  command  his  army.  He 
had  begun  his  military  career,  in  his  own  armies, 
as  a  lieutenant,  and  although  his  promotion  had 
been  rapid  enough,  he  was  now  but  a  mi^or 
general  second  to  a  commander  in  chief,  and 
obeyed  ZeremetolT.  But  he  appeared  on  the 
day  of  Pultowa  as  an  emperor  as  well  as  a  sub- 
ordinate general.  Mounted  on  an  Arabian  horse, 
the  gift  of  the  Sultan  Achmet,  he  rode  in  front 
of  his  forces,  haranguing  them  as  he  passed. 
The  generals  of  Sweden  did  the  same  before 
their  host,  reminding  the  veterans  of  battles 
which  had  always  been  victories,  and  calling 
upon  the  brave  hearts  to  maintain  the  renown, 
and  assure  the  safety  of  their  wounded  king, 
who,  five  hundred  leagues  from  his  native  land, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  needed  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  a  devoted  courage  in  the  crisis  of  that 
day. 

Mazeppa  only  said  to  his  Cossacks :  **  Chil- 
dren, I  am  too  old  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel. 
You  doubtless  think  so ;  but  the  Czar  will  not 
think  so,  if  you  run  away  and  leave  me  in  his 
hands.  As  for  yourselves,  life  and  freedom  in 
your  native  land  are  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
stake,  the  knout,  the  cross,  the  mines.  Vic- 
tory will  assure  to  you  the  better  lot,  defeat  the 
wofie.'* 


Martial  music  filled  the  air,  as  the  harangues 
of  the  leaders  ceased.  A  gallant  fury  possessed 
both  hosts.  Cavalry,  impatient  at  the  long* 
drawn  blast  of  the  trumpet,  trembled  through  its 
masses.  The  courage  of  man,  and  the  passion 
of  the  war  horse,  were  strung,  and  fired. 

Charies  began  the  battle  with  a  charge  of  cav« 
airy  against  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  This 
right  wing,  commanded  by  the  Russian  general, 
Count  Gallowin,  was  composed  of  infantry  pro- 
tected by  a  few  hurriedly  constructed  redoubts 
lined  with  cannon,  and  of  cavalry  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  redoubts.  The  Swedish  horse,  four 
thousand  strong,  charged  this  right  wing  of  the 
enemy.  Artillery  made  gaps  in  their  rushing 
ranks,  but  nothing  could  break  or  resist  the  fury 
of  the  onset.  Over  the  wing  of  the  enemy 
swept,  like  waves  over  the  jutting  rocks  of  a 
low  headland,  the  irresistible  cavalry,  seeming 
to  beat  down,  overwhelm  and  utterly  crush  all 
opposition.  General  Schlipenback,  a  grim  old 
warrior,  covered  with  seams  from  a  hundred 
sabres  in  the  battles  of  his  past  career,  led  this 
successful  charge.  Merlin  Brand  shared  in  the 
glory  of  it ;  but  laurels  are  not  to  be  reaped  by 
the  individual,  when  four  thousand  heroes  are 
joined  in  the  same  heroic  work.  He  was  but  one 
enthusiastic  and  fearless  man,  in  a  multitude 
whose  hearts  were  as  firm,  whose  swords  and 
spurs  were  as  sharp,  as  his  own. 

The  charge  of  Schlipenback,  in  breaking  and 
beating  down  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  pro- 
duced almost  the  sudden  result  which  had  been 
witnessed  on  many  former  occasions :  it  came 
very  near  deciding  instantly  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  Russian  centre  swayed  and  shook,  as  its 
guarding  wing  was  broken.  A  shout  which  rose 
above  the  din  of  the  Muscovite  guns  proclaimed 
victory  to  Sweden,  as  Charies  put  his  infantry 
in  motion  to  perfect  the  work  begun  by  his  cav- 
alry. ^ 

But  the  energy  and  courage  of  the  Czar  saved 
his  army  at  the  crisis.  He  dashed  like  a  mad- 
man from  rank  to  rank,  in  his  imperial  robes, 
mounted  on  his  Arabian  horse;  his  hat  and 
clothes  were  pierced  with  bullets ;  he  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  courage  and  efficiency  of  his 
troops.  He  brought  a  portion  of  his  artillery  to 
sweep  the  position  of  the  Swedish  horse,  still  in 
the  confusion  of  victory  on  the  ground  recently 
occupied  by  his  right  wing.  Musketry  aided  the 
heavier  guns,  and  Schlipenback,  in  the  storm 
of  shot,  staggered.  Nothing  but  retreat  or  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  king  could  save  him.  But 
the  principal  part  of  the  Russian  artillery  poured 
destruction  into  the  advancing  ranks,  as  Charies 
came  on.  Fortune  at  this  point  aided  the  Czar. 
A  cannon  ball  struck  the  litter  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  brought  the  litter  and  its  occnpant 
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to  the  groand.  This  for  a  few  tnoments  arretted 
the  advaDce  of  the  infantry.  The  RiuriaB  can- 
non filled  np  these  moments  fearfally.  The 
ground  about  the  wounded  king  was  coTored 
with  dead.  His  litter  destroyed,  he  was  home 
on  the  crossed  pikes  of  his  men.  His  order  was 
still  to  advance;  and  it  is  recorded  that  these 
repeated  orders  were  delivered  with  that  sar- 
donic laugh  of  the  lips,  in  which  the  eyes  never 
joined,  which  was  habitual  with  him.  But  to 
advance  in  the  central  range  of  the  hurricane  of 
halls  and  grape-shot  was  impossible.  Of  four 
and  twenty  drabants,  who  relieved  each  other  in 
carrying  him,  one  and  twenty  were  killed.  Thu 
havoc  of  the  Russian  artillery  soon  produced  a 
fatal  result.  The  Swedish  centre,  although  led 
by  the  invincible  king  in  person,  fell  back,  not 
in  consternation,  but  in  impotent  fury. 

Then  the  Czar,  despatching  Prince  MenzikolT, 
who  commanded  his  left  wing,  with  a  large  force 
of  foot  and  horse,  to  act  between  the  rear  of  the 
Swedes  and  their  camp,  advanced  with  over- 
whelming force  against  the  receding  columns. 
Prince  Menzikoff — who  from  apprentice  to  a 
pastry  cook  had  become  one  of  the  ablest  gene- 
rals of  Russia — met  a  reserve  ot  three  thousand 
Swedes  and  Cossacks  on  their  way  from  the 
camp  to  the  field  of  battle.  He  surrounded  them 
and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  movement  of  the 
CxtLT  was  equally  successful.  The  retrograde 
movement  of  the  Swedish  main  body  became  a 
disorderly  retreat  under  the  first  pressure  of  his 
advance.  This  soon  became,  in  turn,  a  wild 
flight.  The  heroes  of  so  many  renowned  fields— 
Renschild,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  Schlipen- 
back,  Roos,  and  others,  were  made  prisoners. 
Charles,  involved  in  the  pursuing  battalions  of 
the  Czar,  unable  to  defend  himself,  yet  refused 
to  yield  or  fly.  Merlin — he  ever  after  regarded 
it  as  a  noble  favour  of  fortune — ^was  brought  in 
the  tumultuous  flow  of  the  battle  and  rout  to  a 
place  in  the  ring  which  a  few  hundred  of  his 
faithful  veterans  formed  about  the  wounded 
monarch.  How  the  few  devoted  men  who  de- 
fended the  crown  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  the 
head  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  fenced  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  bore  themselves  in  that  dark 
hour,  let  history,  and-  not  the  idle  weaver  of  le- 
gends, recoant. 

Whilst  the  king  maintained  his  post,  like  a 
rock  between  counter  currents,  many  of  his  faith- 
ful followers  were  seeking  him  in  different  parts 
of  the  field.  Count  Piper,  and  the  officers  of  the 
chancery,  bad  remained  in  the  camp.  They  now 
ran  about  in  the  confusion,  deploring  the  fate  of 
their  master.  Clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  cover- 
ed the  country,  and,  blinded  and  bewildered,  they 
came  by  mistake  to  the  walls  of  Pultowa,  and 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  garrison.     Many  a 


brave  man,  seeking  the  king  that  he  miglitsliMd 
his  life,  lost  his  own  in  the  wild  melto.    Amoogt 
those  of  his  friends  who,  forgetting  their  own 
safety,  sought  the  King  of  Sweden,  was  a  Poliah 
gentleman.  Count  Poniatowski.     He  travened  a 
part  of  the  field  where  the  storm  of  Ai^ht  mod 
pnrsttit  had  spent  itself.    The  scene  about  him 
was  as  deserted  except  its  dead,  as  the  black 
ground  of  a  prairie  which  the  flames  have  visit- 
ed and  left    A  light  wind  had  struck  the  smoke 
and  dust  clouds,  and  beaten  them  back  for  a  small 
space.    The  Pole  drew  rein  for  a  moment,  aad 
endeavoured  with  eye  and  ear  to  gain  a  kaow- 
ledge  of  the  position  of  the  king.     Away  to- 
ward the  camp  and  Pultowa  sounded  the  dread 
noises  of  the  multitudes.    Northwardt  the  rattle 
of  arms,  and  the  dull  tramp  of  horse,  betokened 
the  lingering  presence  of  battle.    There  indeed 
Lewenhaupt,  yielding  slowly  with  a  remnant  of 
the  right  wing,  maintained  the  hononr  of  Swe- 
den.   Mors  to  the  west,  and  nearer^  the  Pole 
heard  sounds  which  proclaimed  another  point  of 
reswtance.    Sharp  shouts  might  be  heard  in  the 
midst  of  the  various  noises  of  the  field.     He  was 
about  to  ride  to  this  latter  point,  as  diat  which 
most  agreed  with  what  he  had  known  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  king,  when  he  saw,  flitting  along 
the  skirt  of  the  near  cloud,  which  piling  before 
the  breeze  rose  from  tlie  ground,  as  its  base,  and 
towered  high  in  dusky  and  shifting  masses,  a  boy 
mounted  upon  a  small  and  swift-going  hone. 
The  Pole  recognised  him.    It  was  CapniBch. 
The  lad  undertook  to  conduct  Pontatowi^v  aad 
these  two  were  presently  in  the  midst  of  the  ene- 
my who  surrounded  the  foriom  hope  gathered 
akMut  the  king.    The  Pole  forced  his  way  in- 
ward, with  a  sweeping  sword,  and  the  vigour  of 
liis  heavy  charger.    Caputsch  followed  keealy, 
like  a  fine  scimitar  gliding  into  the  gashes  made 
by  a  broad  sword.    They  were  presently  within 
two  bounds  of  the  Swedbh  ring.    Merlin  recog- 
nized the  costume  of  the  Pole,  and  the  dim  fig- 
ure of  little  Caputsch.    He  drove  Galba  straight 
through  the  hostile  crowd  to  meet  them,  and  with 
one  or  two  sword  strokes  made  a  clear  passage; 
and  the  Pole,  with  the  boy  Caputsch,  joined  the 
circular  line. 

Poniatowski  at  once  assumed  the  contronl  aad 
lead  of  the  band.  Charies,  the  implacable  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  blended  with  some- 
thing like  stupor,  leaned  on  the  shoidder  of  one 
of  his  attendants,  and  regarded,  without  direct- 
ing, the  close  contest.  The  Pole  came  to  hn 
side: 

*«  Sire,**  he  said  with  gallant  emotion,  ^  your 
life  is  too  renowned  and  too  valuable  to  be  sac- 
rificed. Permit  the  retreat  to  be  sounded.  We 
are  able  to  cut  a  way  through  the  enemy.*' 

Charies  made  no  answer.    The  Pole  observed 
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that  his  obduracy  had  become  lethargy.  He  ad- 
dreaeed  no  more  words  to  him,  buti  calling  to 
two  strong  men,  bade  them  put  htm  upon  horse- 
back. This  was  done,  although  the  king  had 
been  unable  to  sit  a  horse  at  an  eariier  period  of 
the  day.  Then  the  Pole  singling  the  Norwegian, 
for  his  great  strength,  and  approved  gallantry, 
from  the  Ave  hundred  picked  men  who  made  the 
band,  said : 

**  Chevalier,  take  your  post,  and  keep  it,  on 
hie  m^esty's  left.    I  will  ride  on  his  right.** 

Instantly,  at  a  signal,  the  advance  began.  The 
King  of  Sweden  moved  with  five  hundred  men 
toward  his  camp,  ahready  filled  with  the  enemy; 
then  toward  the  baggage,  a  mile  to  the  south. 
The  five  hundred  cut  a  way  through  the  enemy 
for  the  distance  of  a  league,  piercing  the  ranks  of 
ten  regiments.  Many  of  their  small  number 
were  slain.  To  be  unhorsed  in  such  an  enter- 
prise was  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe.  The 
steed  of  Charles  was  killed  under  him.  The 
world  well  knows  that  Colonel  Gieta,  covered 
with  wounds  and  spent  with  loss  of  blood,  gave 
his  horse  to  his  master,  and  became  by  the  act 
of  devotion  a  slave  in  the  Siberian  mines. 

The  flight  did  not  terminate  with  their  arrival 
at  the  baggage ;  but  here  a  brief  delay  was  made. 
Count  Piper's  coach  was  found.  Charles  had 
never  used  one  since  he  left  Stockholm.  He  was 
now  put  into  this  vehicle,  and  the  renmant  of  the 
band  dashed  off  with  him  for  the  Boristhenes. 

The  king,  who,  from  the  time  he  had  been 
placed  on  horseback  to  his  arrival  at  the  bag- 
gage, had  not  spoken  a  word,  inquired  at  length 
what  had  become  of  Count  Piper. 

**He  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  sire ;  and 
so  are  all  the  officers  of  the  chancery,"  said  Po- 
niatowski. 

**And  General  Renschild,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg?"  added  the  king. 
"  They  are  also  prisoners,"  said  Poniatowski. 
**Prisonersto  the  Russians !"  returned  Charies : 
"  Come  then,  let  us  rather  go  to  the  Turks." 

His  attendants  could  not  perceive  the  least 
mark  of  dejection  in  his  countenance.  His  le- 
thargic condition  seemed  to  have  left  him.  He 
travelled  with  swift  wheels  for  the  Boristhenes, 
but  with  the  manner  of  one  who  had  not  sus- 
tained defeat  and  wounds. 

The  Chevalier  Merlin  rode  in  the  rear  of  the 
royal  attendants.  CaputMh  followed  the  strong 
bounds  of  his  charger  with  the  light  lopes  of  the 
little  Tartar  horBe.  The  hum  and  rattle  of  the 
fast-moving  wheels,  which  whirled  under  the  royal 
freight,  the  continuous  hoof-strokes  of  tbe  gal- 
lopping  steeds,  became  more  separately  audible, 
ss  the  field  of  Pultowa  with  its  wild  din  was  left 
farther  behind.  Mingling  with  these  less  deaf- 
«ting  sounds,  a  voice,  pitched  to  an  ordinary  key. 


reached  the  ear  of  the  Norwegian.  He  turned 
in  the  saddle;  Maaeppacame  on  near  at  hand 
with  a  dozen  Cossack  horsemen.  He  had  been 
informed  of  the  flight  of  the  king,  and  had  re- 
cently joined  it.  The  Hetman  and  the  Norwe- 
gian were,  in  a  moment  gallopping  side  by  side. 
The  white  beard  of  the  old  man  was  heavy  with 
dust,  and  begrimed.  His  splendid  accoutrement 
was  torn  and  blood-stained.  Spots  of  blood 
were  also  plashed  upon  his  forehead  and  cheeks. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  sad,  but . 
full  of  a  gallant  composure. 

•«  What  lies  before  us  ?"  said  Merlin  to  the  Het- 
man. 

''Rivers,  and  deserts,  and  finally  the  question- 
able amity  of  the  Turk,"  Mazeppa  replied. 

*'  This  day  undoes  the  work  of  many  glorious 
years,"  said  the  Norwegian. 

''Nothing  is  conclusive  except  death,"  said 
Maxeppa.  "  Flight  is  now  a  duty.  We  fulfil  it. 
There  may  come  after  this  field  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent issue." 

'*  So  may  it  be,"  Merlin  replied,  in  bold  sym- 
pathy with  the  unvanquished  spirit  of  the  old 
warrior. 

As  they  continued  to  converse,  the  coach  in 
which  the  king  rode  came  down  with  a  crash* 
A  wheel  had  broken  in  the  speed  of  the  flight. 
The  crowd  of  the  king's  attendants  were  in  a 
few  moments  stationary  about  the  broken  vehi- 
cle. It  was  again  necessary  to  put  his  majesty 
upon  horseback.  Meriin,  who  had  formeriy  been 
anticipated  in  a  similar  act  of  devotion,  proffered 
his  charger  Co  the  king.  Many  others  did  the 
same,  and  some  confusion  ensued.  Maseppa  in- 
terposed. 

"The  chargem,"  he  said,  "  would  deprive  his 
m^iesty  ef  comfort,  if  not  of  life,  by  their  hard 
paces  and  headlong  disposition.  The  horse  of 
the  lad— the  fleet  couner  of  Osbeck— -will  bo 

better." 

But  it  was  observed  that  Capatsch  had^wver- 
ed  the  animal  with  such  a  variety  of  haversacks* 
mails,  and  articles  of  use  in  camp  life,  that  he 
sat  amongst  them  like  a  monkey  in  a  store  house. 
Maaeppa,  despairing  of  the  speedy  removal  of 
the  complicated  burthen,  called  to  one  of  hie 
Cossack  attendanu.  The  Cossack,  so  called, 
leaped  to  the  ground,  and  led  forward  a  thin 
flanked  courser,  the  mottled  chesnut  of  whose 
sides  scarcely  moved  with  a  quickened  breathing 
from  the  exercise  of  the  day,  and  made  the  animid 
kneel  before  the  king.  Charies,  not  speaking  a 
word,  was  assisted  into  the  saddle.  The  flight 
was  renewed.  The  Cossack,  who  had  surren- 
dered his  fleet  Tartar,  possessed  himself  of  one 
of  the  coach  horses,  and  was  soon  with  his  com* 
rades,  observing  with  a  simple  pride,  as  he  rode, 
how  his  little  courser  curved  his  slender  neck 
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and  deported  hiniBelf  in  every  respect  at  if  cen- 
ecious  that  he  carried  the  hope  of  natioiia  on  hie 
back.    So  the  (light  to  the  Boriathenee  continued. 

Two  things  were  at  length  discovered  by  the 
fugittvee.  First  that  the  king  grew  faint  and  fee- 
ble. Then  that  their  route  had  been  discovered 
and  that  pursuit  was  made.  But,  pressing  on, 
the  Swedes  sustained  their  disabled  monarch 
with  cheering  words,  which  he  scarcely  heard, 
and  sought  by  an  indirect  course  to  avoid  the 
pursuing  enemy. 

"  The  light  riders  may  overtake  us,"  said  Ma- 
seppa,  as  he  pricked  on,  *^bttt  we  can  deal  with 
them." 

He  spoke  to  Merlin,  who  again  rode  at  his  side. 
After  many  hours  some  high  wooded  hills  be- 
came visible  before  them.  These  however  were 
far  away  beyond  a  grassy  plain.  They  were  the 
hills  that  throw  their  shadows  upon  the  uniting 
waters  of  the  Vorska  and  Boristhenes.  They 
were  too  distant  to  be  gained  with  the  failing 
horses  and  tottering  king.  A  forest  covering  a 
flat  lay  nearer,  and  a  little  south  of  their  line  of 
flight.  The  Hetman,  scanning  the  horizon  be- 
hind  them,  found  that  no  enemies  were  in  view, 
and  proposed  that  this  forest  should  be  entered 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  Night  was  drawing  on. 
The  proposition  of  Maaeppa  was  adopted,  and 
the  fDgitives  were  soon  in  the  shade  of  the  ma- 
jestic trees,  whose  drooping  boughs,  mingling 
with  a  thick  undergrowth,  rendered  the  work  of 
concealment  less  difficult.  Penetrating  deeply 
into  the  wood,  for  the  greater  security,  the  fore- 
most riders  came  soon  to  some  pools  of  water, 
surrounded  by  thickets  dense  and  entangled. 
Here  Mazeppa  called  a  halt,  and  Chartes  was 
Mfted  to.  the  ground.  His  face  was  flushed  with 
fever,  but  its  heat  did  not  overcome  the  languor 
which  so  many  trials  had  produced,  and  his  hardy 
attendants  held  him  in  their  arms  as  if  he  had 
been  a  sick  child.  Cloaks  were  spread  for  him, 
and  laid  upon  these  he  sank  at  once  into  a  dull 
sleep.  Under  the  melancholy  boughs  of  the  oak 
tree  which  made  his  canopy,  a  great  poet  has 
imagined  that  be  questioned  and  drew  from  Ma- 
zeppa the  story  of  his  wild  ride  into  the  Ukraine. 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  poet  has  however 
proved  as  true  as  history  upon  one  point.  Whilst 
the  Swedes  were  casting  themselves  in  hunger 
and  weariness  upon  the  ground,  and  making  pil- 
lows of  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  great  oaks  and 
chesnuts,  M  azeppa  gave  a  comrade's  attention  to 
his  faithful  steed. — 

'*  But  first,  out9pent  with  this  long  course. 
The  Cossack  prince  nibbed  down  his  horse.** 

And  the  Norwegian  bestowed,  with  the  aid  of 
Caputsch,  the  same  friendly  services  upon  his 
Hungarian  charger. 


THE  MONK'S  VISION. 

Then  is  an  old  Icftnd  of  a  noak,  who,  whUe  obo^^f 
pimyiBf  in  hia  oaH.  beheld  a  viaion  of  the  Sariosr.  The 
deoHuida  of  tlia  poor  at  tba  convant-gate  drew  him  forth  to 
miaister  to  Uieir  oeoaasities ;  on  his  letam  be  fooad  tht 
vision  awaiting  him,  sod  heard  these  worda — ^"Hadst  Asa 
lingered  here,  1  bad  depaited." 

The  light  of  day  waa  fading  from  the  sky. 

And  the  bright  sunset  gleams 
Shed  forth  a  flood  of  glory  from  on  high 

With  their  departing  beams. 

It  poured  its  brightness  over  caslled  hill. 

O'er  many  a  kingly  hall, 
Yet  spumed  it  not  the  deep  and  ahady  dell. 

The  lowliest  not,  of  all. 

It  shone  within  the  walls  where  wearily 

The  desolate  one  aighed. 
And  a  voice  whispered  that  for  bin  should  be 

Light,  though  at  eventide. 

It  abed  its  radiance  o*er  the  place  of  graves, 

Making  strange  beauty  there. 
And  the  dear  symbol  of  the  Faith  that  saves 

Shone  more  divinely  fair. 

Lingering,  lest  aught  of  brightness  to  withhold. 

On  SHcred  dome  and  spire, 
0*er  where  men  prayed,  as  in  the  days  of  old 

Hung  tonguea  of  liring  fire. 


It  beamed  where  dim  in  many  a  pictured  nook 

Was  tnicpd  the  Apostles*  band; 
Tlie  mighty  limner*s  art  new  glory  took 

From  the  Celestisl  Hand. 


It  pattsed  where  knelt  an  aged  form  in  prayer, 

With  nptumed  brow  the  while, 
And  lovingly  it  aeemed  to  linger  there 

As  with  benignant  smile. 

Long  years  of  penitence  that  soul  had  known. 

Day  by  day  wearily. 
And  night  by  night,  in  aecrot  vigO  lone 

Praying  in  agony. 

Oh,  not  l»y  man  may  aacrifice  be  made 

For  ain*s  atonement  now ; 
For  One  hath  suffered,  and  its  weight  was  laid 

Upon  the  tborn«crowned  brow! 

—**  O  Jesus !  tbon  who  takest  guilt  away, 

Now  let  my  soul  be  shriven. 
And  let  some  sign,"  (thus  did  the  old  man  pray) 

"In  mercy  now  be  given  !" — 

A  glory,  than  the  sunset  far  more  bright 
Dwelt  on  the  boly  shrine. 
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For  there,  envelopeil  in  eeiesttai  light. 
Stood  Miir>*t  Child  Divine. 

And,  as  of  old  Ihe  wondrous  works  he  wrought, 

Bade  sia  and  sorrow  cease. 
So  on  the  heart  that  his  forgiveness  sought, 

Again  was  shed  sweet  peace. 

Fain  would  the  monk,  in  trembling  joy  adore, 

And  yet  he  might  not  wait, 
For,  seeking  alms  for  Chiist's  dear  sake,  the  poor 

Stood  at  the  convent  gate. 

With  benedictions  did  that  old  man  holy 

The  suffering  ones  greet. 
And  kneeling  down,  in  posture  meek  and  lowly 

Washed  the  disciples*  feet. 

Then  eagerly  he  sought  again  the  cell, 

Laie  blest  with  presence  bright. 
And  still,  within  its  narrow  walls  did  dwell 

A  gloiy  and  a  light. 

And  spake  a  voice,  whose  tones  of  power  antold, 

The  slumbering  dead  have  woke, 
Highly,  yet  gentle,  as  when  it  of  old 

The  world's  first  stillness  broke. 


**  Hadst  thou  but  lingered  here,  my  presence  would 

For  aye,  have  gone  from  thee ; 
Before  the  convent-Joor,  I  waiting  stood 

Seeking  sweet  charity. 

'*  When  to  the  famished  and  the  sick  ye  came, 

Ye  came  to  me,  your  Lord ; 
Nor  cup  of  water,  given  in  my  name. 

Shall  fail  of  its  reward. 


"  A  stranger,  shelterless,  ye  gave  me  rest ; 

When  weary,  comfort  showed  ; 
And  henceforth,  I,  an  unknown  angeloguest. 

Make  with  you  mine  abode.'* — 

— The  sunset  beams  had  faded  quite  away 

But  light  more  holy,  shed 
0*er  hall  and  cottage,  spire  and  dome,  its  ray, 

And  o*er  the  Slumberer's  bed, 

Making  earth's  solitary  places  glad, 

Its  wilderness  to  hloom. 
And  like  a  rose  itk  desert,  late  so  sad,— 

Wide-seattehng  joy  for  gloom. 

The  Perfect  Presence,  who  our  earth  hath  trod 

A  man,  with  erring  men. 
Hath  sent  forth  light  to  mark  the  onward  road 

Our  steps  should  tread  again. 

That  blessed  light  of  Love !  it  shineth  still. 
To  show  Christ's  footsteps  given ; 

Walk  we  therein !  so  may  our  Father's  will 
Be  done  in  Earth,  as  Heaven. 


Matilda  F.  Dana. 
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STEELE. 


BT  H.  T.  TUCKERMAN. 

One  day,  early  iu  the  last  century,  if  an  As- 
modeiis  had  peeped  into  a  ceitain  respectable* 
looking  house  in  London,  he  would  have  seen  a 
lady  in  whose  beautiful  countenance  pride  and 
tenderness  were  rarely  mingled,  seated  alone  in 
profound  reverie,  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  writing  naaterials  on  the  table  beside  her. 
Her  attitude  and  expression  might  have  furnish- 
ed captivating  hints  for  a  graceful  artist.  Now 
she  nibbles  the  feathered  end  of  her  pen,  and 
looks  up  to  the  ceiling,  as  if  expecting  a  resolu- 
tion to  descend ;  now  she  disposes  herself  aaf 
to  write;  and,  anon,  rises  with  an  impatienj 
and  walks  to  and  fro,  while  perusing,  f^ 
twentieth  time,  the  unanswered  epistle ;  one  mo- 
ment she  breathes  a  gentle  sigh,  and  the  next  her 
fair  lip  is  wreathed  with  a  complacent  smile.  At 
last  she  reseats  herself  and  begins  to  scribble  after 
the  manner  of  a  wayward  girl  in  a  sentimental 
quandary.  Although  not  given  to  rhyming,  she 
half-imconsciously  traces  a  couplet ; — 

Ah !  Dick  Steele,  that  I  were  sure. 
Your  love,  like  mino,  would  still  endure ! 

A  good  psychologist  might  thence  infer  her  lor- 
er's  whole  character.  The  exclamatory  note 
suggests  desire,  attraction — a  mesmerio  influence, 
in  fact  that  he  was  what  she,  at  once,  declared 
him  to  be  to  her  friends — **as  agreeable  a  man 
as  any  in  the  kingdom  ;'*  and  what  she  felt  him 
to  be  in  her  own  heart,  **  a  master  of  the  art  of 
love.*'  The  familiarity  of  the  appellation  indi- 
cates that  he  was  an  accessible,  open-hearted, 
sociable  fellow ;  while  the  doubt  of  his  constancy 
reveals  an  impulsive  nature.  Such  were,  in  truth, 
the  characteristics  of  Steele.  His  numerous  ded- 
ications present  a  versatility  and  tact  in  compli- 
ment that  show  how  aptly  he  could  touch  every 
note  of  elegant  flattery ;  a  vivid  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful, especially  in  manners  and  character,  dis- 
played in  his  writings,  evidence  one  of  those  tho- 
roughly appreciative  minds  upon  which  no  trait 
of  female  attractiveness  is  lost ;  and  his  own  con- 
fession thatt  while  a  youth,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  '*  Christian  Hero,"  in  order  to  commit 
himself  before  the  worid,  to  virtue  and  reKgioOt 
and  thus  be  shamed  into  consistency  of  demeanor, 
is  an  impressive  proof  of  his  consciousness  of 
moral  weakness. 

The  father  of  Steele  was  private  secretary  to 
James,  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland ;  and  his  son  was  born  iu  Dublin,  came 
to  England  when  a  child,  was  educated  at  the 
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Chaiter-HouBe  School ;  and  his  firat  recogoizad 
literary  eflbrt  was  a  poem  called  the  Procewioot 
for  the  funeral  of  Queeo  Mary  in  1695.    A  natu- 
rally chivalric  temper  inclined  him  to  military 
life ;  and  having  entered  the  army,  he  rode  pri- 
▼ately  in  the  Guards ;  while  ensign,  he,  however, 
made  two  important  discoveries ; — one  was  that 
his  pen  was  likely  to  be  a  far  more  useful  wea- 
pon than  his  sword,  the  other  that  the  career  of 
a  soldier  would  confirm  ruinous  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion already  contracted.    It  was  under  these  im- 
pressions that  he  put  forth  the  treatise  to  which 
we  have  alluded, — an  act  that  subjected  him  to 
frequent  ridicule.    In  1702 — a  play  intended  to 
satirize  the  affectation  of  mourning — then  preva- 
lent, which  he  had  offered  to  the  manager  of 
Drury,  attracted  the  King's  notice,  who  gave  its 
author  the  post  of  Gazetteer.    Then  followed 
the  '^Tender  Husband,"  and  other  successful  dra- 
matic pieces;  the  appointments  of  Stamp  Com- 
missioner, Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Stables,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians,  &c. 
Steele  became  an  active  pamphleteer;  and  in 
March,  1713,  was  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  he  represented  Stockbridge,  for  ob- 
jectionable partizan  writings.    Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.,  he  was  knighted,  elected  a 
member  of  Parliament  from  Yorkshire,  and,  after 
suppressing  a  rebellion  at  the  North,  was  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  forfeited  estates  in 
Scotland.     He  obtained  a  patent  for  his  project 
for  briuging  fish  to  market  alive ;  and  the  great 
popularity  of  the  '*  Conscious  Lovers"  gained 
him  a  royal  douceur  of  five  hundred  pounds.    He 
retired  to  Wales,  after  becoming  paralytic ;  and 
died  there  on  the  first  of  September,  1729.    Sta- 
tistics like  these,  however,  only  serve  to  point 
out  the  landmarks  of  Steele's  career.    His  po- 
litical life  has  been  severely  criticised,  although 
his  intimates  urge  that  he  lived  when  party  spirit 
ran  high  and  integrity  was  little  valued;  and 
they  claim  that  no  illiberal  or  ungentleraanly  in- 
vectives and  no  weak  abuse  deform  his  contro- 
versial papers;  and  that  there,  as  in  his  other  rela- 
tions* is  visible  **  an  enthusiasm  of  honor."    The 
anecdotes  of  his  improvidence  are  curious  and 
familiar;  the  two  related  by  Savage,  of  his  hi- 
ding in  a  tavern  to  get  up  a  pamphlet  to  pay  for 
his  dinner,  and  inducing  the  bailiffs,  who  were 
quartered  at  his  house,  to  enact  the  part  of  ser- 
vants before  his  guests,  are  characteristic  alike 
of  his  ready  wit  and  painful  exigencies.     His  do- 
mestic affections  were  strong,  as  shown  in  his 
conjugal  sentiment,  and  fidelity  to  his  illegitimate 
daughter.     He  built  a  residence  in  which  he 
could  not  afford  to  live ;  and  received,  with  the 
utmost  courtesy  aud  good  nature,  his  friend  Ad- 
( isou*8  practical    reproof,  administered  in  the 
ihape  of  an  execution  upon  the  house  and  fur* 


niture,  for  an  old  debt  of  a  thooMUid   ponnds, 
which  failed  however  of  its  intent — *'  to  awaken 
him  from  a  lethargy  which  must  end  in  his  inevi- 
table ruin."    His  social  advantages  were  of  tlw 
highest  order.     Not  only  was  he  the  favorite 
guest  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  nobilityv  and 
the  most  gifted  of  the  fair;  but  the  political IosmI- 
ere,  the  wits  and  the  artists  of  the  day,  were  his 
boon  companions;  he  was  equally  at  home  in 
the  palace  and  behind  the  scenes;  in  Garth's 
study  and  Congreve's  sick-chamber;  he  had  al- 
most daily  meetings  with  Addison  at  their  cofibe- 
house;  Swift  called  at  his  office  for  his  letten; 
and,  at  his  request  for  '*  an  ode  as  of  a  cheerfid 
dying  spirit,"  to  help  off  a  musical  festival  he 
projected,  Pope  sent  "  warm  from  his  brain" — 
the  "  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame." 

Steele  once  reproved  an  acquaintance  for  look- 
ing gravely  upon  the  unsuccessful  jocularities  of 
an  ambitions  wag — saying  '*do  laugh,  'tis  hu- 
manity to  laugh ;"  and  this  kindly  sympathy  was 
never  chilled  by  pleasure,  misfortune  or  age ;  for, 
at  Hereford,  where  he  died,  we  are  told  that  he 
would  be  carried  out  upon  the  green,  on  summer 
evenings,  to  see  the  peasants  divert  themselves ; 
and  delighted  to  give  an  order  on  his  agent,  for 
a  new  gown  to  the  best  dancer. 

Now  that  the  political  squabbles  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard are  forgotten,  his  convivial  graces  vanished 
like  the  wine  bubbles  of  an  ended  feast,  his  plays 
superseded  by  a  new  dramatic  taste,  and  the 
weary  clamor  of  his  duns  hushed  in  eternal  si- 
lence,— ^he  rises  to  the  imagination  in  the  friendly 
guise  of  a  **fine  old  English  gentleman,"  whose 
finances  were  indeed  often  visionary,  and  whose 
practice  was  not  always  reliable,  but  whose  ex- 
cellent sense  and  genial  sentiment  gave  birth  to 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  of  literaiy 
inventions. 

The  art  of  combining  utility  and  pleasure  has 
advanced  iu  the  ratio  of  civilization;  it  is  the 
great  aim  of  modern  science,  the  fond  dream  of 
philanthropy,  the  new  triumph  of  genius.  To 
read  the  glowing  experiences  of  imaginative  ho- 
moepaths  and  hydropaths,  it  would  seem  that  the 
^*  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  can  be  made,  through 
agreeable  remedial  processes,  the  occasion  of 
vivid  enjoyment.  Ideal  socialists  point  out  a 
way  in  which  domestic  infelicity  may  be  itender- 
ed  productive  of  sentimental  delight.  Musically 
organized  enthusiasts  indicate  how  the  most 
grateful  emotions  are  suggested  by  apt  and  ex- 
quisite harmony ;  while  professors  of  magnetic 
science  and  recipients  of  Swedenborg's  intui- 
tions, become  intimate  with  truth  and  cognizant 
of  spiritual  life,  without  intellectual  labor  or  the 
emancipation  of  death.  Such,  in  its  extreme 
manifestation,  is  the  tendency  to  attain  good 
through  pleasure;  and  to  realize  the  requisite 
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and  the  desirable  by  virtue  of  iaheritance ;  and, 
however  fanatical  in  some  of  its  pretensions,  or 
▼isionary  in  ila  declared  results,  there  is  essential 
tmth  in  the  idea  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
periment and  absolute  wisdom  in  the  spirit  of  its 
disciples.  There  must  be  relish  or  there  is  no 
perfect  assimilation  either  in  physical  or  moral 
life.  No  idea  enters  into  the  soul  except  through 
the  sympathies ;  thoughts,  things,  events  and  per- 
sons are  objective  to  the  individual  except  when 
iu  relation  to  him,  and,  only  through  his  affec- 
tiona,  modify  his  nature ;  so  that,  sJthough  the 
iingenial  may  excite  and  invigorate,  its  opposite 
can  only  enrich  and  inspire. 

In  no  form  has  the  problem  we  have  hinted, 
struggled  more  toward  solution  than  in  that  of 
education.  In  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the 
tenn ; — ^how  inadequately  thus  far  in  regard  to 
youth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  almost  universal 
fact  that  men  and  women  of  character,  when  re- 
leased from  the  prescribed  routine  of  their  first 
years,  seek  and  pursue  quite  a  different  culture, 
according  to  their  own  wants  and  impulses; — and 
this  is  the  only  education  that  moulds  or  repro- 
duces their  latent  and  individual  nature.  It  is 
therefore  with  more  faith  that  we  turn  from  the 
hackneyed  and  obsolete  systems  to  which  the 
young  are  usually  doomed,  to  those  varied  re- 
sources and  excitements  designed  to  afford  men- 
tal stimulus  and  direction  to  a  later  and  more 
thoughtful  era  of  life.  The  most  prominent  and 
active  in  our  times  is  literature ;  and  its  most  del- 
icate aud  difficult  office  is  censorship.  To  criti- 
cise without  malignity,  raise  the  tone  of  manners 
without  assumption,  gently  correct,  winsomely 
improve,  unostentatiously  reform,  and  scatter  the 
germs  of  truth  without  intruding  into  the  field  or 
obstructing  the  pathway  of  another — is  a  task 
which  demands  a  blending  of  judgment,  no- 
bleness, tact  and  urbanity, — ^the  knowledge  and 
quickness  of  a  practised  man  of  the  world  and 
the  warm,  sympathetic  heart  of  unsophisticated 
youth.  Tried  by  such  a  standard  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  failure  of  most  preachers 
and  editors  in  their  efforts  to  improve  society. 
Few  unite  the  ability  to  perceive  what  is  wanted 
with  the  tenderness  and  generosity  indispensable 
to  its  efficient  supply. 

If  there  was  ever  a  man  formed  to  discharge 
successfully  this  peculiar  vocation  it  was  Steele. 
His  very  defects  were  available  in  this  regard. 
Had  he  been  more  of  a  scholar,  pedantry  would 
have  formalized  the  colloquial  style  that  gave 
him  access  to  the  multitude;  with  more  sustained 
moral  elevation,  he  could  scarcely  have  felt  that 
indulgence  for  the  weaknesses  of  others  which 
gave  to  his  admonitions  a  sympathetic  charm ; 
more  retired  and  fastidious  iu  association,  his  ad- 
dress would  have  been  less  frank  and  brotherly. 


His  generous  impulses  prevented  cynicism ;  his 
spontaneous  feeling  warmed  the  actual  reprover 
into  the  apparent  friend;  and  even  his  convivial 
habits,  injurious  as  they  were  to  his  own  inter- 
ests, kept  the  social  instinct  fresh,  while  his  im- 
providence was  a  sure  though  melancholy  check 
upon  **the  indolence  of  office."  Akin  to  the 
most  polished  race  by  birth  and  social  position, 
one  of  the  fraternity  of  genius  by  virtue  of  his 
own  gifts,  intimate  with  official  experience  by  life 
in  the  camp  and  the  court,  and  brought  through 
the  vicissitudes  incident  to  an  irregular  career, 
into  familiarity  with  the  trials  of  the  least  fortu- 
nate of  mankind — ^he  was  prepared  to  under- 
stand and  to  feel  in  a  comprehensive  and  intelli- 
gent way.  A  social  cosmopolite,  a  wit  and  a 
good-fellow  in  the  general  tone  of  his  nature,  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  devoted  partizan,  a  chi- 
valric  friend,  a  man  of  letters  and  an  ardent 
lover — touching  the  circle  of  humanity  at  each 
salient  point. 

We  can  readily  appreciate  the  objection  of  a 
German  critic  to  the  species  of  literature  render- 
ed popular  by  Steele, — that  it  tends  to  substitute 
display  for  erudition.  This,  however  is  a  very 
partial  view  of  its  merit.  The  world  had  enough 
profound  scholars;  intellectual  activity,  like  aH 
other  social  forces,  at  this  new  impulse,  emerged 
from  a  monastic  seclusion  to  enlarge  and  quicken 
the  mass.  It  obeyed  the  democratic  and  the 
Christian  tendency  of  a  more  liberal  and  en- 
lightened era;  and  to  this  revolution,  so  limited 
and  casual  in  its  origin,  we  may  justly  ascribe 
the  spread  of  intelligence  and  taste  which  distin- 
guishes this  from  past  centuries.  Previously,  ex- 
cept to  the  few,  mental  improvement  was  a  vague 
and  often  a  hopeless  privilege.  By  the  advent 
of  periodical  literature  it  became  an  element  of 
ordinary  life,  a  refreshment  obtainable  by  the 
way-side  of  toil  aud  during  the  intervals  of  bu- 
siness. Its  aim  was  not  to  convey  recondite 
knowledge,  but  to  excite  men  and  women  to  ob- 
serve and  learn  them  to  think ;  to  induce  a  love 
of  reading,  to  elevate  gossip  into  conversation, 
and  to  refine  and  amplify  the  resources  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society. 

As  a  means  of  social  progress  it  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  its  value.  The  brilliancy  and  pow- 
er of  later  writers  of  the  same  school,  now  ren- 
der the  Spectator  and  its  immediate  offspring, 
comparatively  tame ;  but  if  the  world  has  out- 
grown some  of  its  teachings  and  advanced  to  the 
relish  of  a  more  vigorous  style,  the  method  and 
spirit  to  which  it  gave  birth  retain  all  their  inter- 
est aud  efficiency.  Character  is  but  an  aggre- 
gate of  qualities  and  these  are  of  gradual  attain- 
ment ;  hence  the  foibles,  errors  and  social  incon« 
gruittes  which  Steele  and  his  associates  strove  to 
reform,  however  apparently  insignificant,  nere 
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ftllied  to  the  esseotial  principle  of  human  wel- 
fare. Before  hia  day,  England  waa  allowed  to 
indulge  all  the  crudities  of  self-esteem  with  com- 
placency. Neither  law  or  theology  meddled  with 
those  details  of  conduct  their  professors  deemed 
of  minor  importance.  Hence  the  need  of  a  set 
of  lay-preachers,  tasteful,  witty  and  iusiouating, 
to  lop  the  excrescences,  guide  the  blind  impulses 
and  meliorate  the  life  of  society.  If  we  glance 
at  the  pages  of  the  old  essayists,  we  shall  find 
that  they  made  constant  war  upon  all  kinds  of 
affectation,  mercilessly  exposed  bullies,  coxcombs, 
pedantSt  oglers,  dandies,  wags,  croakers,  eo» 
quettes,  and  all  the  gay,  noisy  and  venomous 
insects  that  infest  the  social  atmosphere.  The 
•trong-holds  of  cant  and  ostentation  were  inva- 
ded ;  the  baseness  of  slander  unveiled,  and  the 
beauties  of  literature,  the  claims  of  genius  and 
the  dignity  of  truth  vindicated  with  tact  and  elo- 
quence. From  the  abolition  of  such  customs  as 
the  levelling  of  opera  glasses  before  recognitiott, 
the  indiscreet  mention  of  a  set  of  acquaintances 
outlived,  and  the  dangling  of  canes  from  a  bnt- 
ton-hole,  to  the  high  acts  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween realities  and  appearances,  and  disengaging 
one*s-Belf  from  the  opinions  of  others,  the  Specta- 
tor was  the  bland  champion  of  improvement. 
He  mingles  with  the  habittUs  of  the  coffee-house, 
the  audience  and  the  actors  at  the  theatre,  the 
clubs  of  politicians,  the  festive  scenes  of  hospi- 
tality, the  grave  coteries  of  scholars  and  the  af- 
fectionate gatherings  around  the  domestic  hearth- 
stone, and  thence  retires  to  indite  grateful  praise 
or  judicious  censure  adapted  to  each  scene  and 
occasion.  Perhaps  there  is  as  much  wisdom  in 
such  a  humanitarian  application  of  one*s  knowl- 
edge and  sympathy,  as  can  be  discovered  in 
the  more  ostentatious  efforts  of  modern  philan- 
thropy. It  was,  at  least,  one  of  the  primary  de- 
velopements  of  that  benevolent  enterprise  that, 
in  our  day,  exhibits  itself  in  the  writings  of  Crabbe 
and  Dickens,  and  the  teachings  of  Spurzheim 
and  Combe  ;  and  in  all  the  varied  labors  of  men 
of  letters  and  science  to  make  the  different  class- 
es of  society  known  to  one  another  and  promote 
human  well-being  by  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  natural  laws. 

Those  who  are  disinclined  to  recognise  so  wide 
and  benign  an  aim  in  the  writings  of  Steele,  do 
not  justly  estimate  the  genuine  nobility  of  his 
character.  Perhaps  to  many  he  is  most  frequently 
remembered  as  a  good-hearted  man  about  town, 
with  considerable  wit  and  reckless  habits.  This 
view,  though  in  a  measure  correct,  is  altogether 
inadequate.  We  find  ample  evidence  of  the 
generous  and  elevated  designs  he  cherished.  He 
reverenced  the  nature  to  which  he  would  fain 
minister.  *'  I  consider,'*  he  says,  **  the  soul  of 
man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of  buildings ; 


where,  amidst  great  heaps  of  rubbish,  you  meet 
with  noble  fragments  of  sculpture,  broken  pillars 
and  obelidcs  and  a  magnificence  in  confoaion." 
Thus  if  he  explored  human  life  with  a  critical 
eye  and  sometimes  busied  himself  with  its  veri- 
est details,  the  survey  was  inspired  by  reverence 
and  sympathy ;  and  amid  the  quaint  allegories, 
old-fashioned  modes  of  speech  and  diffuse  com- 
monplaces that  sometimes  weary  a  reader  of  to- 
day, the  essays  of  Steele  not  infrequently  glide 
from  the  vivacious  to  the  sublime,  from  conven- 
tionalities to  philosophy,  and  from  a  question  of 
manners  to  an  evidence  of  immortality.  His 
prefaces  contain  the  most  deliberate  statement  of 
the  purposes  he  cherished  and  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated  ;  and  some  of  these  have 
a  cordial  and  noble  tone  that  can  scarcely  fail  to 
charm  a  generous  and  discriminating  mind. 

Thus,  in  one  instance,  he  observes — ^  When 
learning  irradiates  common  life,  it  is  then  in  its 
highest  use  and  perfection.  Knowledge  of  books 
is  like  that  sort  of  lantern  which  bides  him  who 
carries  it,  and  serves  only  to  pass  through  secret 
and  gloomy  paths  of  his  own ;  but  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  man  of  business*  it  is  as  a  torch  in  the 
hand  of  one  who  is  willing  and  able  to  show 
those  who  are  bewildered,  the  way  which  leads 
to  their  prosperity  and  welfare."  A  prominent 
object  he  elsewhere  declares  to  be  **  to  expose 
the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  the  diagnises  of 
cunning,  vanity  and  affectation,  and  to  recom- 
mend a  general  simplicity  in  onr  dress,  our  dis- 
course and  our  behavior."  Accordingly  he  pen- 
etrated the  nooks  of  experience,  and  constantly 
enforced  minor  philosophy,  so  needful  yet  so  rare 
which  induces  the  '*  honest  and  laudable  fortitude 
that  dares  to  be  ugly;"  the  adoption  in  dre^  of 
**the  medium  between  a  fop  and  a  sloven,'*  the 
content  which  dwells  on  **  such  instances  of  onr 
good  fortune  as  we  are  apt  to  overlook." 

His  **  practical  scheme  for  the  good  of  society^" 
has,  therefore,  continued  to  influence  both  the 
form  and  spirit  of  subsequent  literature;  and 
popular  reading  now  bears  its  traces  in  the  care- 
ful exposition  of  events,  as  in  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter, and  the  minute  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  by  such  writers  as  Haalitt.  Modem  reviews 
and  novels,  as  well  as  many  contributions  to  the 
daily  press,  are  also  imbued  with  the  observant, 
critical  and  suggestive  habitudes  of  the  original 
essayists.  In  fact  men  of  wit  became  ashamed, 
after  so  noble  an  example,  to  employ  their  gift 
otherwise  than  in  the  service  of  truth ;  and  the 
Spectator's  creed  was  more  generally  adopted 
even  in  literature,— that  **  the  greatest  merit  is  in 
having  social  virtues,  with  benevolence  to  man- 
kind." At  the  outset,  indeed,  while  female  cul- 
tivation was  rare,  to  be  speculative  was  fashion- 
able ;  so  that  Goldoni  ridicules,  in  one  of  bis 
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comedies,  the  lady-readera  of  the  Spectator ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  galaxy  of  ad- 
mirable English  female  writers,  that  adorn  this 
century  was,  in  part,  at  least,  drawn  into  the  lit- 
erary firmament  by  the  recognition  and  the  im- 
pulses afforded  by   Steele   and    his  fraternity. 
Mental  independence  was  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  needful  lessons  they  taught ;— demon- 
strating that  **  we  purchase  things  with  our  blood 
and  money  quite  foreign  to  our  intrinsic  and  real 
happiness  ;'*  that  true  "^  Honor  is  the  conscience 
of  doing  just  and  laudable  actions,  independent 
of  the  success  of  these  actions  ;**  and  that  we 
should  aim  to  **  banish  out  of  conversation  all 
entertainment  which  does  not  proceed  from  sim- 
plicity of   mind,   good-nature,  friendship    and 
truth.'*     Another  striking  service  rendered  by 
this  literary  reform,  was  that  of  calling  public 
attention  to  neglected  authors.    It  is  conceded 
that  Addison*8  papers  on  Milton,  first  caused  Par- 
adise Lost  to  be  universally  read  and  apprecia- 
ted ;  thus  literature,  manners,  character  and  life 
found  enlightened  and  affectionate  interpretation, 
and  were  **  touched  to  finer  issues ;"  so  that,  by 
the  consent  of  the  judicious,  it  was  recorded  of 
Steele  that  he  '*  took  upon  himself  to  be  the  cen- 
sor of  the  age,  and  for  years  exercised  that  deli- 
cate office  with  suitable  dignity  and  general  ap- 
probation.*' 

Society  perpetually  needs  criticism ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  offence  which  the  strictures  of 
travellers  in  the  United  States,  have  given  oar 
sensitive  people,  they  have  induced  actual  re- 
forms. Domestic  economy  is  auspiciously  modi- 
fied by  the  intelligent  suggestions  of  writers  on 
principles  of  taste  and  the  laws  of  health.  The 
advantage  of  ventilation  and  ablution,  the  wb- 
dom  of  inexpensive  entertainments,  and  refine- 
ment in  public  amusements,  are  daily  more  ap- 
preciated through  the  intelligent  advocacy  of 
literature,  the  architecture  and  furniture  of  dwel- 
lings cannot  fail  to  become  more  fit  and  pleasing 
by  means  of  the  eloquent  treatise  of  Ruskin ; 
while  the  lionizing  and  blue-stocking  mania  is 
obviously  on  the  decline  since  it  has  become  the 
subject  of  masterly  satire.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  no  small  degree  of  that  salutary  impulse 
which  gave  this  practical  direction  to  literature, 
is  referable  to  the  candid  and  kindly  example  of 
Steele.  Women,  especially,  owe  him  no  small 
obligation,  for  advocating  the  mental  capabilities, 
recognising  the  social  mission,  and  exposing  the 
baneful  follies  of  their  sex.  He  indicated  how 
they  may  derive  positive  benefit  from  men  of  let- 
ters, by  sharing  with  them  the  domain  of  taste 
and  cultivating  the  amenities  of  life.  Many  ques- 
tions of  vital  import  to  their  usefulness  and  satis- 
faction, previously  kept  in  abeyance  through  false 
delicacy  or  proud  iadifl*erence,  were  thus  brought 


fairly  into  discussion,  and  submitted  to  the  ordeal 
of  truth ;  so  that  we  may  ascribe,  in  a  measurov 
the  increased  consideration  the  sex  enjoy,  to  this 
wise  application  of  literature  to  life.  We  regard 
Steele  as  a  kind  of  bold  and  graceful  steward  at 
the  feast  of  letters,  who,  uniting  intellectual  gifts 
with  social  instincts,  won  the  thinker  from  re- 
tirement and  the  worldling  to  books,  broke  the 
ice  of  pedantry,  melted  the  reserve  of  scholar- 
ship, and  gently  led  the  careless  votary  of  pleas- 
ure into  the  temple  of  reflection.  He  was  a  pio« 
neer  in  that  great  achievement  of  modem  civili- 
zation— ^the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  He  strove 
to  make  the  acquisitions  of  the  few  available  to 
the  many;  and  first  suecesfuUy  established,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  indirectly  elsewhere,  the 
magnetic  telegraph  of  social  literature — now  the 
familiar  blessing  of  the  world, — the  cheapest  of 
luxuries,  the  most  unfailing  of  resources  and  one 
of  the  main-springs  of  human  interest.  Not  so 
much  by  genius  and  erudition,  but  through  a 
hearty  frankness,  a  captivating  address,  and  lib- 
eral sympathies  he  became  the  favorite  compan* 
ion  at  every  London  breakfast-table ;  and  Uved 
in  the  world  '*  rather  as  a  spectator  of  mankind 
than  as  one  of  the  species ;"  and  to  such  advan- 
tage, that  the  list  of  subscribers  to  each  of  bis 
periodicals,  comprised  the  most  illostrions  names 
in  the  kingdom.  How  natural  for  Lamb  to  ex- 
claim, with  the  zest  of  a  cotemporary,  *^  O  to 
read  Steele  new  .'**  La  Bruy^re  had  analyzed 
character  and  Castiglione  drawn  np  a  code  of 
manners,  but  with  a  more  genial  and  comprehen- 
sive aim,  the  Spectator  and  Tatler  surveyed  the 
whole  field  of  human  life  and  reasoned  of  its  in- 
ward elements  and  external  phases,  so  that  their 
projector  deserved  the  encomium  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  who  says  that  **all  the  pulpit  dis- 
courses of  a  year  scarce  produced  half  the  good 
that  flowed  from  the  Spectator  of  a  day."  In  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view,  Steele  merits  the 
distinction  of  having  illustrated  the  availability 
of  our  vernacular.  He  took  the  language  from 
stilts  and  placed  it  on  its  feet.  The  most  felici- 
tous of  his  essays  are  colloquial  without  any  loss 
of  dignity,  and  expressive  without  the  use  of  any 
sonorous  or  peculiar  words.  He  knew  how  to 
write  like  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  scholar ;  re- 
produced original  simplicity  of  diction,  and  from 
a  ponderous  mace  that  only  the  erudite  thought 
of  handling,  moulded  and  tempered  it  into  a  del- 
icate but  keen  rapier,  light  to  carry  and  graceful 
to  wield.  Writing  became  more  conversational 
and  talking  more  finished  from  the  easy  rhetoric 
of  the  old  essayists,  and,  although  Steele  mod- 
estly yields  the  palm  to  Addison— declaring  him- 
self **  undone  by  his  auxiliary ;"  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  with  Swift,  that  "  the  ingenious  gentle- 
man who  did  thrice  a  week,  divert  and  instruct 
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the  pablie  with  bis  papers,  tried  the  force  and 
compass  of  oar  language  with  eminent  sneceas." 
He  bad  the  nature  and  the  independence  to  print 
talk,  the  sense  to  make  it  useful,  and  the  fancy 
to  give  it  a  charm ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
justly  said  of  him  and  his  co-laborers, — that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  they  **  supplied  the 
English  nation  with  principles  of  speculation." 
Con  amort  is  the  secret  of  eloquent  advocacy. 
Steele  loved  truth  and  beauty  in  form,  manners 
and  action,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  few  divines 
realized ;  hence  their  exposition  was  to  him  a 
peculiar  delight.     He  lacked  the  firmness  to  em- 
body these  high  principles  in  his  life ;  but  the 
consciousness  of  Uiis,  gave  new  fervor  to  the 
sentiments  their  contemplation  inspired.    He  had 
the  nobUity  to  appreciate  what  he  felt  was  be- 
yond his  reach ;  and  seemed  to  atone  for  per- 
sonal disloyalty  to  virtue,  by  sincere  public  hom- 
age at  her  shrine.    The  inconsistency  might  have 
been  fatal,  had  he  ministered  openly  at  the  altar 
whose  secret  priest  he  aspired  to  be;  but  address- 
ing his  readeni  under  the  humorous  name  of  Isaac 
Bickerstaff— to  which  the  wit  of  Swift  had  given 
the  ffn$Hgt  of  notoriety,  there  was  no  ineviuble 
association  of  the  censor  with  the  man.     An 
universality  of  aim  took  away  the  special  in- 
tent of  his  hits  at  folly;  and  self-love  was  not 
wounded  by  the  judicious  advice  of  a  kindly  man 
of  the  worid  anonymously  tendered.     Besides 
and  above  all,  there  was  the  undertone  of  gen- 
nine  affection,  to  render  musical  even  the  hoarse 
voice  of  reproof;  the  satire  had  too  much  of 
pleasantry  to  embitter  its  object;  and  the  mag- 
netic touch  of  thatspirit  of  humanity  which  lives 
in  the  famous  line  of  Terence  and  the  cherished 
song  of  Burns,  took  the  sting  of  enduring  pain 
from  the  needful  blow  of  correction. 


III. 

I  striTC  to  recall  not 

TIm  bopea  that  are  flying. 
Like  birds  to  the  ahadowa 

When  daylight  ia  dying. 
Yet  when  iheir  aweet  masic 

Heart-echoea  have  auited — 
Tboae  eehoea  remain, 

7*boagh  the  aong  baa  departed. 

IV. 

Thy  beauty  extorted 

LoTe*a  warmest  emotion, 
1  bowed  at  its  altar 

With  Eastern  devotion. 
But  away  from  the  ahrine, 

The  fond  worahipper  driven— 
The  aoft  ray  of  love'a  aUr 

Has  grown  dim  in  ita  heaven. 

T. 

From  all  dreama  of  bliss. 

There  *8  a  fearful  awaking — 
The  life-chords  seemed  crashed, 

And  the  heart  almost  breaking — 
Yet  a  plague  on  the  fool, 

Who,  tho*  alighted,  loves  blindly— 
Perchance  there's  another 

Will  treat  him  more  kindly. 

P.  a  H. 


THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS. 

JOHN  FORD. 


SONG. 
I. 

When  I  met  thee  BelovM ! 

In  hope,  and  in  gladneaa — 
1  thought  not  so  soon 

1  should  leave  thee  in  sadness— 
The  dream  that  my  fancy 

Caressingly  cheriafapd — 
fta  radiance  has  vanished -~ 

Ita  glory  has  perished. 

n. 

The  wounds  of  the  heart. 

Are  forever  unclosing— 
The  spirit  that  auffereth 

Knowa  not  reposing. 
If  the  aoul  from  oblivion 

One  bright  beam  should  borrow, 
Too  soon  wakelh  memory 

The  wild  harp  of  sorrow.   • 


It  18  a  circumstance  previously  remarked,  that 
within  the  short  space  of  half  a  century,  from 
the  middle  of  Elizabeth*s  reigu,  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  there  flourished  al- 
most all  that  England  can  boast  of  as  masters  in 
the  art  of  serious  dramatic  literature.  Perhaps 
we  should  make  a  few  exceptions  in  favor  of 
the  authors  of  the  Samson  Agonistes,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  the  Mourning  Bride,  and  a  few  other 
spirits  of  like  kidney,  but  reflectiou  will  yet  show 
strong  reasons  for  including  imitators  and  con- 
temporaries in  the  general  rule  we  have  noticed 
above.  After  these  *  reverend  seniors,*  how  little 
have  we! — In  the  literary  fragments  of  this 
«*  golden  age  of  merrye  England,*'  we 

See  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thickly  strewn  with  patinea  of  bright  gold! 
There  'a  not  the  smallest  orb, 
fiut  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubim : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  aouls  ! 

But  in  the  superior  efiulgence  of  the  fame  of 
Shakspeare,  that  sun  which  shall  never  aet,  are 
comparatively  lost  to  view  many  bards,  whose 
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jbeauties  would  otherwise  have  been  familiar  to 
our  tongues.  The  Persian  apologue  of  the  clay 
that  received  its  sweetness  from  a  neighboring 
roseplant,  must  be  reversed  in  this  connection  by 
the  admirers  of  Ben  Jonson — Beaumont  and 
Fletcher — Massinger — Webster — Kit  M  arlowe, 
and  numerous  others.  And  among  other  con- 
temporary kindred  spirits,  John  Ford  held  in  his 
day  a  very  high  position,  which  even  now  he 
must  be  allowed  to  have  merited. 

John  Ford,  or  as  he  sometimes  spelt  his  name, 
Forde,  was  born  of  reputable  parentage,  in  De- 
vonshire, England,  during  the  spring  of  1586. 
It  is  the  lamentable  dearth  of  alt  positive  evi- 
dence, even  on  such  a  point  as  this,  that  has 
caused  one  of  the  most  distinguished  British 
poets  to  say,  ''it  is  painful  to  find  the  name  of 
Ford  a  barren  spot  in  our  poetical  biography, 
marked  by  nothing  but  a  tew  dates  and  conjec- 
tures, chiefly  drawn  from  his  own  dedications.*' 
However,  there  is  still  extant,  at  Islington,  the 
record  of  his  baptism,  dated  April  17tb,  1586. 

It  is,  we  believe,  unknown  and  unnoticed  by 
any  of  Ford's  previous  biographers,  that  he  was 
bom  at  the  family  seat  of  the  manor  of  Bagter, 
near  Ashburton,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  a  town 
which  nearly  two  centuries  after,  gave  a  title  to 
another  illustrious  son,  John  Dunning,  the  first 
Baron  Ashburton.  It  may  boast  also  of  giving 
birth  to  two  other  persons  eminent  in  the  literary 
world.  Dr.  Ireland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
Mr.  Giflbrd,  the  former  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  manor  is  at  present  one  of  the 
seats  of  Lord  Ashburton,  but  will  revert  in  about 
ten  years  to  the  Ores  well  family  of  that  ilk. 

Like  Congreve  and  many  others  of  the  broth- 
erhood. Ford,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education, 
was  entered  in  the  Middle  Temple,  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1602,  as  a  student  of  law.  It  would  seem 
that  in  after  life  he  was  a  practitioner  of  no  mean 
eminence  in  this  science.  In  1606,  not  yet  arri- 
ved at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  published  an  af- 
fectionate tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  in  the  shape  of  some  verses  entitled 
«>  Fame's  Memorial,"  &c.  Twenty-three  years 
after  this,  we  again  find  him  before  the  public. 
In  1629,  he  published  his  "  Lover's  Melancholy," 
which,  he  assures  us  in  his  dedication  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Gray's  Inn,  was  his  first  printed  dra- 
matic effort.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  in  the 
interim  composed  several  plays  for  representa- 
tion, although  none  of  them  had  as  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  press.  Happily  for  our  curiosity, 
his  dedications  afford  us  some  irrefragable  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  compositions 
to  which  they  are  attached.  The  first  play  that 
appears  on  the  stage,  the  product  of  Ford's  pen, 
seems  to  have  been  '*The  Brother  and  Sister"  : 
(although  it  is  not  known  by  that  name,  we  will 


venture  to  substitute  it  for  the  original  title,) 
which  was  not  published,  however,  till  1693.  In 
the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  our 
author  styles  it  *'  the  first  fruit  of  his  leisure  in 
the  action." 

From  the  very  nature  of  this  play,  its  damna- 
tion ensues.  Like  Massinger  in  his  Ancient  Ad- 
miral, Ford  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  por- 
traiture of  the  passion  of  Love,  (in  which  he  so 
eminently  excelled,)  in  any  phase  whatever,  no 
matter  how  sinful  or  revolting,  was  redeemaEle 
by  exquisite  delicacy  of  touch  and  soft  depth  of 
coloring.  The  horrible  traits  in  the  character  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece,  render  it  unfit 
for  perusal  by  the  young,  and  sickening  to  the 
old.  The  student  of  early  British  poetry  will 
call  to  mind,  in  this  connection,  the  beautiful  old 
ballad  of  the  Bonny  Hynd,  in  which  a  similar 
catastrophe  is  produced  with  a  degree  of  poeti- 
cal spirit  worthy  of  a  more  noble  theme.  As 
our  author  was  a  lawyer,  he  should  not  have 
been  unmindful  of  the  axiom  of  the  civilians  : — 
"  Facinora  ostendi  dum  puniantur,  flagitia  autem 
abscondi  debent." 

Not  to  do  him  injustice,  however,  we  trans- 
cribe what  we  may  suppose  to  be  his  real  senti- 
ments, taken  from  the  mouth  of  Friar  Bonaven- 
tura,  a  second  Friar  Lawrence,  in  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  play — 

"  Dispute  no  more  in  this,  for  know,  young  man, 
These  are  no  school -points;  nice  philosophy 
May  tolerate  unlikely  arguments. 
But  heaven  admits  no  jests !     Wits,  that  presumed 
On  wit  too  much,  by  striving  how  to  prove 
There  was  no  God,  with  ibolish  grounds  of  art, — 
Discovered  first  the  nearest  way  to  hell ; 
And  filled  the  world  with  devilish  Atheism. 
Such  questions,  youth,  are  fond  :  far  better  *tifl 
To  bless  the  sun,  thaiKreason  why  it  shines ; 
Yet  He  thou  talk'st  of  is  above  the  sun. 
No  more  ;  I  may  not  hear  it." 

Hear  the  lover,  describing  the  charms  of  his 
mistress  in  an  impassioned  strain,  worthy  of  Ari- 
osto  himself : 

"  View  well  her  face,  and  io  that  little  round 

You  may  observe  a  world  of  variety ; 

For  coral,  lips ;  for  sweet  perfumes,  her  breath ; 

For  jewels,  eyes;  for  threads  of  purest  gold. 

Hair;  for  delicious  choice  of  flowers,  cheeks; 

Wonder  in  every  portion  of  that  form. 

Hear  her  but  speak,  and  you  will  swear  the  spheres 

Make  music  to  the  citixena  in  heaven. 

■ 

A  single  specimen  more  must  suffice  for  this 
tragedy.  In  strong  contrast  with  the  foregoing, 
we  select  an  extract  in  which  the  Friar  describes 
the  consequences  of  sin  : 


-There  is  a  place 


(List  daughter)  in  a  bisck  and  hollow  rault 
Where  day  is  never  sees ;  there  ihioes  no  ann. 
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But  flaaing  hwror  of  roadoBiiing  firea ; 
A  lif  ht1«M  solphar,  c^ked  with  smoky  fo|S 
Of  an  infected  darkoeaa ;  in  this  place 
Dwell  manj  thousand  thooaand  sundry  sorla 
Of  nsTer-dying  deaths  ;  there  damned  souls 
Roar  without  pity ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  loads  and  adders;  there  is  burning  oil 
Pour*d  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  nsurar 
Is  forced  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold ; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  erer  stabb'd. 
Yet  can  he  nerer  die  ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  raeks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust 

AlthoDgb  a  most  hideous  and  enormous  sin  is 
held  up  to  the  popular  odium  in  this  tragedy, 
still  even  the  goodness  of  the  author*s  motives 
can  scarce  excuse  bis  subject.  Yet  he  has  the 
slight  defence,  that  he  may  have  taken  the  hint 
from  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  of  which  this 
▼ice  was  a  not  uncommon  subject.  And  in  this 
feeling  we  are  borne  out  by  many  of  the  most 
able  cridcs.  The  author  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope  held  still  stronger  language  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  the  late  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  note  to  an 
extract  from  this  play  says,  "  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
in  the  last  chapter  of  his  enquiries  into  Vulgar 
and  Common  Errors,  rebukes  such  authors  as 
have  chosen  to  relate  prodigious  and  nameless 
■ins.  The  chapter  is  entitled  "  Of  tome  relationa 
whoMe  truth  u€  fear.**  His  reasoniug  is  solemn 
and  fine. — *  Lastly,  as  there  are  many  relations 
whereto  we  cannot  assent,  and  make  some  doubt 
thereof,  so  there  are  divers  others  whose  verities 
we  fear,  and  heartily  wish  there  were  no  truth 
therein.  Many  other  accounts  like  these  we 
meet  sometimes  in  History,  scandalous  unto 
Christianity,  and  even  unto  Humanity;  whose 
not  only  verities,  but  relations  honest  minds  do 
deprecate.  Nor  of  sins  heteroclital,  and  such  as 
want  either  name  or  precedent,  there  is  oftimes  a 
sin  even  in  their  histories.  We  desire  no  records 
of  such  enormities;  sins  should  be  accounted 
new,  that  so  they  may  be  esteemed  monstrous* 
They  omit  of  monstrosity,  as  they  fall  from  their 
rarity ;  for  men  count  it  venial  to  err  with  their 
forefathers,  and  foolishly  conceive  they  divide  a 
sin  in  its  society.  The  peas  of  men  may  suffi- 
ciently expatiate  without  these  singularities  of 
villainy ;  for,  as  they  increase  the  hatred  of  vice 
in  some,  so  do  they  enlarge  the  theory  of  wick- 
edness in  all.  And  this  is  one  thing  that  may 
make  latter  ages  worse  than  were  the  former : 
for  the  vicious  example  of  ages  past,  poison  the 
curiosity  of  these  present,  affording  a  hint  of  sin 
unto  seducable  spirits,  and  soliciting  those  unto 
the  imitation  of  them,  whose  heads  were  never 
so  perversely  principled  as  to  invent  them.  In 
things  of  this  nature  silence  commendeth  Histo- 
ry ;  'tis  the  veniable  part  of  things  lost,  wherein 
there  must  never  rise  a  PanciroUus,  nor  remain 


any  register  but  that  of  Hell.*  P ancarolliis  wrote 
De  AtUiquis  IkferditU^  or  of  the  Lost  InventioBS 
of  Antiquity.'* 

We  take  leave  of  this  play,  for  the  **^  Lover's 
Melancholy,*'  with  feeliugs  much  akin  to  those 
inspired  by  stepping  from  a  cold  damp  chanwl 
house,  into  an  airy,  agreeable  garden.  This  tragi- 
comedy we  have  alluded  to  before ;  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  moat  superior  production— containing  sev- 
eral passages  that  would  singly  suffice  to  iounor- 
talize  any  play.  The  plot  is  also  of  a  very  grace- 
ful character — in  it  our  author  delineates  with  a 
masterly  hand  the  progress  and  cure  of  two  kinds 
of  insanity,  without  suffering  the  interest  of  the 
piece  to  pall  for  a  moment.  The  reader  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Lamb  in  regard  to  the  followiag 
extract,  that  "  it  is  as  fine  as  any  thing  in  Beaa- 
mont  and  Fletcher,  and  almost  equals  the  strife 
it  celebrates.  It  depicts  a  contest  between  a  Ha- 
sician  and  a  Nightingale :  the  tale  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  familiar  to  all  classical  readers. 

MenaphoH,    '*  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece  the  tales 

Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  hare  feigned 

To  glorify  their  Tempe.  bred  in  me 

Deeire  of  visiting  that  Paradise. 

To  Thesealy  i  came,  and  living  private. 

Without  aoquaintanre  of  more  sweet  companions 

Than  the  old  inmate  of  my  love,  my  thoughts, 

I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves, 

And  solitary  walks.    One  morning  early 

This  accident  encountered  me  :  I  heard 

The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention 

That  art  or  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

A  sound  of  music,  touched  mine  ears,  or  rather 

Indeed,  entranced  my  soul :  hs  I  stole  nearer. 

Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 

This  youth,  this  fair-fac'd  youth,  npon  his  lute 

With  strains  of  strange  variety  srkd  harmony 

Proclaiming,  (as  it  seemM,)  so  bold  a  challenge 

To  the  clear  quirislcrs  of  ihe  woods,  the  birds, 

That  as  they  flockefl  about  him  all  stood  silent, 

Wond*ring  at  what  they  beard.    I  wondered  too. 

A  Nightingale, 

Nature*^  best  skili'd  mosician,  undertakes 

The  challenge ;  and,  for  every  several  strain 

The  well  shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  down; 

He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 

Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she 

The  nightingale  did  with  her  varioos  noien 

Reply  to. 

Some  lime  thus  spcnt,the  young  man  grew  at  last 

Into  a  pretty  anger ;  that  a  bird, 

Whom  aft  had  never  taught  cliffs,  moods,  or  notes, 

Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 

Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 

To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture. 

Upon  his  instrument  be  plays  so  swiftly. 

So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick. 

That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 

Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  diff'ring  method 

Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight. 

The  bird,  (ordain'd  to  he 

Music^s  first  martyr,)  strove  to  imitate 

These  several  sounds ;  which  when  her  warbling  throat 

Fail'd  in,  down  dropt  she  on  his  lute 

And  bi«ke  her  heart,    it  was  the  quaintest  sadoesa 
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To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 

To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears. 

He  looks  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 

Then  sigh'd,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sighM  and  cried, 

'  Alas,  poor  creature,  I  will  soon  revenge 

This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it. 

Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 

Shall  never  more  betray  an  harmless  peace 

To  an  untimely  end  :*  and  in  that  sorrow, 

As  he  was  dashing  it  against  a  tree, 

I  suddenly  slept  in." 

We  may  as  well  state  here,  that  under  the 
sanction  of  very  competent  authority,  we  have 
▼entured  to  clip  and  to  curtail  the  foregoing  from 
a  dialogue  to  a  monologue,  in  order  to  render  it 
a  more  perfect  excerpt. 

We  now  come  to  the  '« Broken  Heart,"  which, 
taken  all  ra  all,  is  undoubtedly  Ford's  chef 
d^auvre.  This  tragedy,  which  would  have  reflect- 
ed credit  upon  Shakspeare  himself,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1633,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  heroic  Earl 
Craven.  We  may  be  excused  for  dwellittg  some 
time  upon  it,  as  it  will  serve  to  put  forth  the  mas- 
terly genius  of  its  author  better  than  any  other 
of  his  works.  Let  us  resort  again  to  Mr.  Lamb, 
whose  language  is  incapable  of  improvement : 
**  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  in  any  play  a  ca- 
tastrophe so  grand,  so  solemn  and  so  surprising 
as  this.  This  is  indeed,  according  to  Milton,  »to 
describe  high  passions  and  high  actions.'  The 
fortitude  of  the  Spartan  Boy  who  let  a  beast 
gnaw  out  his  bowels  till  he  died  without  express- 
ing a  groan,  is  a  a  faint  bodily  image  of  this  di- 
laceration  of  the  spirit,  and  excuteration  of  the 
inmost  mind,  which  Calantha  with,  a  holy  vio- 
lence against  her  nature,  keeps  closely  covered, 
till  the  last  duties  of  a  Wife  arid  a  Queen  are 
fulfilled.  Stories  of  martyrdom  are  but  of  chains 
and  the  stake;  a  little  bodily  suflering;  these 
torments 

On  the  purest  spirits  prey 

As  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs, 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense. 

What  a  noble  thing  is  the  soul  in  its  strengths 
and  in  its  we  aknesses !  W  ho  would  be  less  weak 
than  Calantha?  who  can  be  so  strong?  the  ex- 
pression of  this  transcendent  scene  almost  bears 
me  in  imagination  to  Calvary  and  the  Cross; 
and  I  seem  to  perceive  some  analogy  between 
the  scenical  sufferings  which  I  am  here  contem- 
plating, and  the  real  agonies  of  that  final  com- 
pletion to  which  I  dare  no  more  than  hint  a  ref- 
erence." The  plot  is  as  follows :  Penthea  a  noble 
Spartan  maid,  betrothed  by  her  father  and  a  mu- 
tual love  to  Orgilus,  is,  on  her  father's  death,  com- 
pelled by  her  brother  Ithocles,  to  wed  Bassanes, 
a  jealous  old  lord.  Ithodes  in  time,  is  enamored 
of  Penthea's  friend,  the  Princess  Calantha,  and 
after  long  intercession,  prevails  on  his  sister  to 
^xert  her  influence  with  Calantha,  in  his  favour. 


Orgilus,  however  stiU  retains  his  implacable  anger 
towards  Ithocles,  and  at  length  assassinates  him» 
when  he  had  inspired  the  Princess  with  so  great 
an  attachment  for  him,  that  she  had  decided  to 
marry  him.  From  the  many  noble  passages 
throughout  we  select  the  following,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  Sir  John  Falstaff 'a  well-known  ideas 
on  the  same  subject. 

"  Honour  consists  not  in  a  bare  opinion 

By  doing  any  act  that  feeds  content. 

Brave  in  appearance  cause  we  think  it  brave ; 

Such  honour  comes  by  accident,  not  nature; 

Proceeding  from  the  vicea  of  our  passion, 

Which  makes  our  reason  drunk  :  but  real  honour 

Is  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  acquired 

By  justice  or  by  valour,  which  for  basis 

Hath  justice  to  uphold  it.    He  then  faila 

In  honour,  who,  for  lucre  of  revenge, 

Commits  thefts,  murthers,  treasons,  or  adulteries. 

With  such  like,  by  intrenching  on  just  laws, 

Whose  sovereignty  is  best  preserved  by  justice. 

The  scene  where  Penthea  persuades  the  Prin- 
cess to  accede  to  her  brother's  suit,  is  so  perfect, 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  trans- 
cribe it,  fearful  lest  in  making  extracts,  we  may 
mar  one  of  its  beauties.  It  must  be  premised 
that  Penthea,  through  the  machinations  of  this 
very  brother,  is  now  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave. 

CdUmtKa.    Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  have  granted 

The  opportunity  you  sought,  and  might 

At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Penthea,    Tis  a  benefit 

Which  I  shall  owe  your  goodness  even  in  death  for: 

My  glass  of  life,  sweet  princess,  hath  few  minutea 

Remaining  to  run  down ;  the  sands  are  tipent  -, 

For  by  an  inward  messenger  I  feel 

The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 

CaL    You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 

Pen.  Glories 

Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreans, 

And  shadows  soon  decaying ;  on  the  stage 

Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hath  acted 

Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 

By  varied  pleasures,  sweetened  in  the  mixture. 

But  tragical  in  issue ;  besuty,  pomp, 

With  every  sensuality  our  giddiness 

Doth  frame  an  idol,  are  unoonsiant  friends. 

When  any  troubled  passion  makes  us  halt 

On  the  unguarded  castle  of  the  mind. 

Cal.    Contemn  not  your  condition,  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  f 

Pen,  To  place  before  you 

A  perfect  mirror,  w  herein  yoo  may  see 
How  weary  f  am  of  a  lingering  life 
Who  count  the  heat  a  misery. 

Cal.  Indeed 

You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen.    That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding  sheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 

And  some  untrod-on  roraer  of  the  eatth,— 
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Not  to  dotain  your  ezpeotatioB,  priaeoM, 
I  haTtt  an  hamble  aoit. 
CoL    Speak  and  enjoy  it. 
Pen.    YoQchftafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix* 
And  take  that  trouble  on  you  to  dispose 
Such  legacies,  as  I  bequeath  impartiAlIy  ; 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy, 
Heav'n  wilt  rewnrd  your  piety,  and  thank  it 
When  I  an  dead ;  for  aare  1  must  not  live  : 
I  hope  I  cannot. 

CaL  Now,  be&hrew  thy  sadness, 

Tbott  turn*st  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen,  Her  fair  eyes 

Melt  into  passion ;  then  I  have  assurance 

Encouraging  my  boldness.    [AMtde.l    In  this  paper 

If  y  will  was  character'd  ;  which  you,  with  pardon 

Shall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

CaL  Talk  on,  pr'ythee ;  I 

It  is  a  pretty  earnest.  I 

Pen,    I  have  left  me 

But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 

My  youth ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  griefs, 

In  years  I  am  a  child. 

Cat  To  whom  that  T 

Pen.    To  yirgin^wives,  such  as  abuse  not  wedlock 
By  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chiefly 
The  pledges  of  chaste  beds  for  ties  of  lore, 
Rather  than  raging  of  their  blood,  and  next 
To  married  maids,  auch  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honorable  issue  in  their  virtues 
Before  the  flattery  of  delights  by  marriage ; 
May  these  be  ever  young ! 
CaL  A  second  jewel 

You  mean  to  part  with. 

Pen.  Tie  my  fame ;  I  trust, 

By  scandal  yet  untouched  :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory,  and  Time's  old  daughter,  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention, 
When  \  am  fallen  to  dust,  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  charity  without  dJRhonor. 

CtU.    How  handsomely  thou  pUy'st  with  harmless  sport 
Of  mere  imagination  !     Speak  the  last, 
I  strangely  like  thy  will. 

Pen.  Tiiis  jewel,  madam. 

Is  dearly  precious  to  me ;  you  must  use 
The  best  of  your  discretion  lo  employ 
The  gift  as  I  intend  it. 

Col.  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen.    'TIS  long  agnne.  since  first  I  lost  my  heart: 

Long  have  i  lived  without  it,  else  for  certain 

I  should  have  given  that  too  ;  but  instead 

Of  il,  to  great  Calantha,  Sparta's  heir, 

By  service  bound,  and  by  afl^eciion  vowed, 

I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 

Mine  only  brother,  Ithooles. 

Col.  What  say*st  thou  T 

Pen,    Impute  not,  heaven -blest  lady,  to  ambition 

A  faith  as  humbly  perfect  as  the  prayers 

Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 

Look  on  him,  princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity  ; 

How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  late  appeared 

He  moves  before  you. 

Col.  Shall  I  answer  here. 

Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly  ? 

Pen.  First  his  heart 

Shall  fall  in  cinders,  scorohM  by  your  disduin, 

Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  ope  an  eye 


On  these  divine  looks ;  but  wilii  low  bent  thoughte 

Accusing  auch  presumption  ;  aa  for  words. 

He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  service. 

Yet  this  lost  creature  loves  thee.— Be  a  Princess 

In  sweetness  as  in  blood ,  give  him  his  doom 

Or  raise  him  op  to  comfort. 

Col.  What  new  change 

Appears  in  my  behaviour,  that  thou  dar'st 

Tempt  my  displeasure  ? 

Pm.  I  must  leave  the  world 

To  revel  in  Elysium,  and  'lia  just 

To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  here ; 

Yet  by  my  l)cst  hopes,  Iihoclcs  is  ignorant 

Of  this  pursuit.    But  if  you  please  to  kill  him. 

Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  bai-ah  wont. 

And  you  ahall  aoon  conclude  how  strong  a  power. 

Your  absolute  authority  holds  over 

His  life  and  end. 

Col.    You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 

How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pen.  But  remember 

I  am  a  sister,  though  to  me  this  brother 

Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind :  Oh,  moat  unkind! 

Cat    Chrislalia,  Pbilema,  where  are  ye  t— Lady, 

Your  cbeek  liea  in  my  silence. 

While  celebrating  the  nuptial  feaat  of  two  of 
her  favorites,  Calantha  is  suddenly  notified  by 
one  messenger,  that  the  king  her  father  is  dead : 
by  another  that  Penthea  has  committed  suicide 
by  starvation,  and  finally  Orgilus  announces  that 
Ithooles,  with  whom  the  Princess  had  interchang- 
ed pledges  of  mutual  love,  is  cruelly  murdered 
by  his  hand.  The  struggles  with  which  the  now 
queen  restrains  her  emotions  amply  justify  Mr. 
Lamb*s  eulogia.  Having  meted  out  to  all  the 
actors  in  her  unhappy  drama  of  life,  their  proper 
dooms.  Calantha  transfers  the  crown  to  her  cou- 
sin Nearchus,  Prince  of  Argos ;  and  finally,  the 
corpse  of  Ithocles  being  brought  forward  in  sol- 
emn state  and  placed  upon  the  stage,  she  expires 
upon  the  coffin  of  her  lover,  with  thb  soliloquy  2 

Now  I  turn  to  thee,  thou  shadow 

Of  my  contracted  lord  !  bear  witness  all, 
I  put  my  mother's  wedding  ring  upon 
His  finger ;  'twas  my  father's  last  bequest : 

{Places  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  Ithoclbs.) 
Thus  I  new-marry  him,  whose  wife  I  am  ; 
Death  shall  not  separnte  us.     Oh,  my  lords, 
I  but  deceived  your  eyes  with  antic  gesture, 
When  one  news  straight  came  hurrying  on  another. 
Of  death,  and  death,  and  death,  still  I  danced  forward ; 
But  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant. 
Be  such  mere  women,  who,  with  shrieks  and  outcries 
Can  vow  a  present  end  to  all  their  sorrows, 
Yet  live  to  vow  new  pleasures,  and  outlive  them : 
They  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heart  strings ; 
Let  me  die  smiling. 

An  intelligent  critic  has  suggested  that  the  ca- 
tastrophe in  this  play  is  far  from  being  faultless; 
that  some  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
the  fates  of  the  virtuous  Calantha  and  of  the 
malignant  Orgilus — of  the  genorons  Ithocles  and 
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the  jealous  old  Baaeanes.  But  with  all  due  def- 
erence to  this  opinion  we  beg  leave  to  diasent 
from  it.  To  a  noble  mind,  death  under  certain 
circumstances  is  the  most  precious  boon.  And 
setting  aside  the  groat  moral  truth,  that 

Tis  not  the  whole  of  life,  to  live, 
Nor  all  of  death,  to  die, 

which  perhaps  is  not  peculiarly  apropos  in  this 
connection,  we  still  think  that  it  would  seriously 
degrade  the  lofty  characters  of  Penthea  and  Ca- 
lantha,  were  they  to  be  temporarily  rewarded  in 
the  course  of  the  drama,  and  that  Ford  hasshown 
a  deep  insight  into  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  heart 
io  his  conclusion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  elegantly 
expressed  the  ideas  which  we  have  sought  to 
convey,  in  somewhat  the  following  language : — 
"  A  character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofty  stamp 
is  degraded  rather  than  exalted,  by  an  attempt 
to  reward  virtue  with  temporal  prosperity.  Such 
is  not  the  recompense  which  Providence  has 
deemed  worthy  of  suffering  merit;  and  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young  per- 
sons, the  most  common  readers  of  romance,  that 
rectitude  of  conduct  and  of  principle  are  either 
naturally  allied  with,  or  adequately  rewarded  by, 
the  gratification  of  our  passions  or  attainment  of 
our  wishes.  In  a  word,  if  a  virtuous  and  self-de- 
nied character  is  dismissed  with  temporal  wealth, 
greatness,  rank,  •  •  *  •  the  reader  will  be  apt 
to  say,  verily  virtue  has  had  its  reward.  But  a 
glance  on  the  great  picture  of  life  will  show  that 
the  duties  of  self-denial,  and  the  sacrifices  of 
passion  to  principle,  are  seldom  thus  remunera- 
ted ;  and  that  the  internal  consciousness  of  their 
highminded  discharge  of  duty,  produces  on  their 
own  reflections  a  more  adequate  recompense  in 
the  form  of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  nor  take  away." 

"Love's  Sacrifice" — first  printed  in  1633,  is 
the  next  in  point  of  time,  of  oUr  author^s  works. 
lis  general  merit  is  the  delineation  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  jealous  passion ;  the  virtuous  for- 
titude, and  the  insatiate  revenge  in  the  breasts 
of  his  characters.  The  intriguing  Machiavellian 
policy  of  the  Italian  courts  of  that  age  is  also  well 
depicted.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  better  re- 
ceived on  representation  in  its  day,  than  others  by 
the  same  author,  to  which  it  is  decidedly  inferior. 
This  temporary  triumph  was  undoubtedly  owing 
to  the  deference  paid  to  the  low  tastes  of  the  ca- 
ncdlUy  in  the  introduction  of  various  vulgar  pas- 
sages.  Mr.  Weber  considers  the  whole  play  an 
imitation  of  Shakspeare's  Othello ;  and  in  truth 
there  is  ground  for  such  an  insinuation.  Ford  is 
well  known  to  have  been  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  "  harmonious  monarch  of  the  mind  ;*'  iemd  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  ventured  on  a  still  more 
palpable  attempt  to  rival  his  great  master*    We 


have  not  marked  any  passages  from  this  play  for 
quotation,  lest  we  fatigue  our  readers  with  unfair 
specimens  of  our  author's  merits.  In  1634,  Ford 
seems  to  have  temporarily  laid  aside  his  plays  in 
which  the  higher  passions  predominated,  and 
committed  the  most  egregious  blunder  of  attempt- 
ing openly  to  compete  with  Shakspeare  in  the 
Historical  Drama.  "The  Chronicle  History  of 
Perkin  Warbeck"  was  probably  intended  by  its 
author  to  connect  Shakspeare's  chain  of  Eng- 
lish historical  plays,  by  coming  in  between  the 
dramas  of  Richard  the  Third  and  Henry  the 
Eighth.  In  affirming  the  poet*s  failure,  we  most 
in  candor  admit  that  he  labored  under  disadvan- 
tages more  than  sufficient  to  appal  any  ordinary 
mind.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  better  con- 
sulted his  fame,  had  he  never  deserted  that  line 
of  dramatic  composition  in  which  consisted  his 
forte.  The  auditories  of  those  days  did  not  re- 
ceive *•  Perkin  Warbeck"  with  any  great  degree 
of  favor :  nevertheless  testimonies  of  the  regard 
in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of  the  literati  of 
the  age,  (among  others,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Donne,)  still  exist  in  their  works.  It  was  reprint- 
ed in  1715  and  in  1745,  by  the  friends  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  to  excite  and  foster  ill  feeling 
against  the  Jacobite  cause ;  albeit  the  author  had 
dedicated  it  to  that  famous  Earl  of  Newcastle^ 
whose  staunch  adherence  to  the  Stuarts  du- 
ring the  Great  Rebellion  has  tended  more  to  im- 
mortalize him  than  his  literary  productions.  The 
final  act  possesses  much  real  merit;  several  of 
the  speeches  are  grand,  and  worthy  of  Shaks- 
peare. What  utter  contempt  is  shewn  by  War- 
beck  to  the  suggestion  of  his  predecessor  in  re- 
bellion, Lambert  Simnel,  the  titular  Earl  of  War- 
wick, that  he  should  sue  for  pardon  to  King  Henry 
the  Eighth. 


**  For  pardon  ?  hold,  my  heartstrings,  whilst  contempt 

Of  injuries  in  scorn,  may  hid  defiance 

To  this  base  man's  foul  language  !  Thou  poor  rermin, 

How  dar*kt  thon  creep  so  near  me  ?    Thou  an  earl  ? 

Why,  thou  enjoy*8t  as  much  of  happiness 

As  all  thy  swing  of  slight  ambition  flew  at. 

A  dunghill  was  thy  cradle.    So  a  puddle. 

By  virtue  of  the  sunbeams,  breathes  a  vapour 

To  infect  the  purer  air,  which  drops  again 

Into  the  muddy  womb  that  first  exhaled  it. 

Bread,  and  a  slavish  ease,  with  some  assurance 

From  the  base  beadle's  whip,  crowned  all  thy  hopes. 

But,  sirrah,  ran  there  in  thy  veins  one  drop 

Of  such  a  royal  blood  as  flows  in  mine ; 

Thou  would  St  not  change  condition  to  be  second 

In  Englsnd's  state,  without  the  crown  itself! 

Coarse  creatares  are  incapi^le  of  excellenoa : 

But  let  the  world,  as  all,  to  whom  I  am 

This  day  a  spectacle,  to  Time  deliver. 

And  by  tradition  6x  posterity, 

Without  another  chronicle  than  Truth, 

How  constantly  my  resolution  saflTered 

A  martyrdom  of  majesty." 
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N«r  is  the  fleene  where  the  qaesi  Richard  IV.  I  his  compositioiis  may  generally  be  noted  for  their 


is  led  to  the  seaffoM,  less  imposing.  His  speeeh 
is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  Warheck, 
were  his  character  a  real  and  not  an  assumed 
one.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  question, 
whether  the  pretensions  he  instituted*>backed 
by  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  the  aunt  of  York,  and 
by  James  IV.  of  Scotland — ^were  genuine.  Yet 
the  passion  that  makes  him  in  his  death  agonies 
reaffirm  his  title,  could  not  have  been  other  dian 
real  courage  inspired  either  by  a  conviction  of 
truth,  or  by  a  singularly  gross  selfnleception. 
Let  us  proceed  to  the  passage  itself. 

Oi^tird.    Look  y«,  bvhold  your  followers,  appointad 
To  wMit  on  jroa  in  death. 

WaHttek.  Why,  Peers  of  England, 

We'll  lead  them  on  courageously.    1  read 
A  triumph  over  tyninny  upon 
Thetr  several  foreheads.    Faint  not  in  the  moment 
Of  victory  !  our  emis,  and  Warwick*s  bead. 
Innocent  Warwick's  head,  (for  we  are  prologue 
But  to  his  tragedy)  conclude  the  wouder 
Of  Heniy's  fears :  and  then  the  glorious  race 
Of  fourteen  kings  Plaataeenets  determines 
In  this  last  issue  male.    Heaven  be  obeyed, 
impoverish  time  of  its  amazement,  friends; 
And  we  will  prove  as  trusty  in  our  paymeata. 
As  prodigal  to  nature  in  our  debta. 
Death  ?  pish  I  *(is  but  a  sound  ;  a  name  of  air; 
A  minute's  storm,  or  noc  so  much  ;  to  tumble 
From  bed  to  bed,  be  massacred  alive 
By  some  physicians,  for  a  month  or  two, 
In  hope  of  (reedom  from  a  fever's  torments. 
Might  stagger  manhood  :  here,  the  pain  is  past 
Ere  sensibly  'tis  felt.     Be  men  of  spirit ! 
Spurn  coward  passion  :  so  illustrious  mention 
Shall  blase  our  names,  and  style  us  Kings  o'er  Death. 

We  will  venture  to  assert  that  a  large  majority 
of  those  readers  who  peruse  Sbakspeare  me- 
thodically from  begiuQing  to  end,  have  regretted 
and  do  regret  the  omission  of  any  history  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  he  who  is  lost  in  the 
bald,  flat  narrative  of  Lord  Bacon,  will  sympa- 
thize with  them.  But  Sbakspeare  must  have 
seen  the  great  inapplicability  of  that  reign  to 
theatrical  purposes ;  this  renders  the  attempt  of 
Ford  more  chivalric,  if  we  may  so  style  it,  to 
venture  on  a  flight  at  which  Sbakspeare  hesita- 
ted. Our  author  probably  held  with  Montrose 
thirty  years  after — 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much 

Or  his  deserts  are  small— 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 

To  win  or  lose  it  all. 

And  much  as  Ford^s  effort  is  below  *'the  Swan 
of  Avon,**  it  is  nevertheless  infinitely  superior  to 
any  other  open  imitation  that  we  have  yet  en- 
countered. We  now  come  to  an  era  in  Ford's 
life,  when  the  whole  current  of  his  mind  must 
have  undergone  a  complete  change.   Heretofore, 


solemn  and  serious  cast — ^bnt  the  only  two  re- 
maining products  of  his  pen  are  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature:  more  in  the  style  of  Fletcher's 
best  comedies,  with  any  of  which  they  will  fa- 
vourably compare.  The  first  of  these  is  styled, 
**The  Fancies,  chaste  and  noble;"  printed  in 
1638.    In  the  prologue.  Ford  assures  us,  that 


Tn  it  is  shown 


Nothing  but  what  our  author  knows  his  own, 
Without  a  learned  theft. 

The  extreme  singularity  of  the  plot  has  called 
forth  some  invidious  censure,  inasmuch  as  it  with- 
draws the  attention  from  the  general  style  and 
execution  of  the  composition  itself.  It  strikes  ns 
that  an  equally  sensible  objection  might  be  urged 
against  the  Tempest,  or  the  Midsummer^s  Night's 
Dream.  We  think  that  a  critical  examination 
will  decide  that  if  any  fault  is  to  be  found,  it 
must  be  with  the  plot  itself,  per  m,  on  accoant  of 
its  improbability.  Some  of  the  passages  scat- 
tered throughout  are  admirably  adapted  for  quo- 
tation :  we  cannot  resist  giving  one. 


She  was  once  an  innocent. 


As  free  from  spot  as  the  blue  face  of  heaven. 
Without  a  cload  in*t ;  she  is  now  as  sullied 
As  is  that  canopy,  when  mists  and  vapours 
Diride  it  from  our  sight,  and  threaten  pestilence. 

In  1639,  the  *'  Lady's  Trial"  was  published : 
akin  in  its  nature  to  the  last,  but  both  in  plot  and 
in  composition,  infinitely  superior.  As  a  whole, 
it  is,  to  our  mind,  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
that  Fletcher  ever  penned.  Mr.  Weber  says  of 
it ;  "  There  are  scenes  which  may  be  read  by  the 
most  sagacious  critic,  and  defy  the  severest  scru- 
tiny. The  characters  of  the  noble  Auria,  the 
precise  and  scrupulous  Aurelio,  the  discontented 
Malfato,and  the  gay  Adumi,  are. well  contrasted 
with  the  strutting  Guzman,  the  conceited  Fulgo- 
80,  and  the  roaring  Benatzi.  In  Castanna  and 
Spinella,  Ford  evinces  that  his  skill  in  the  delin- 
eation of  the  female  character  bad  not  deserted 
him  to  the  last.  The  parting  scene  of  Auria  and 
his  wife  in  the  first  act,  his  altercation  with  the 
friend  of  his  heart  in  the  third ;  the  arraignment 
of  Adurai  in  the  fourth,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
Spinella  and  Auria  in  the  last,  would  not  dis- 
grace the  pages  of  any  of  his  dramatic  contem- 
poraries.'* The  gist  of  the  plot  is  briefly,  that 
whilst  in  enjoyment  of  all  temporal  dignities,  the 
husband  can  find  no  happiness  until  his  wife 
whom  he  falsely  supposed  unchaste,  has  return- 
ed to  him  with  proofs  of  her  innocence.  The 
following  is  Auria's  advice  to  Spinellat  on  his  de- 
parture for  the  wars. 

The  steps 
Young  ladies  tread  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
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The  Early  EmgUtk  JkamaiwU.    J^hn  Ford, 


However  wisely  prieted,  are  obeerved 
And  coottnied  a»  the  lookers-on  presume : 
PoiDt  oat  thy  ways  then  in  such  even  paths, 
A»  ihine  own  jealousies  from  others'  tongues 
May  not  intrurle  a  guilt,  tho*  undeserved. 
Admit  of  visits  as  of  physie  forced, 
Not  to  procure  health,  but  for  safe  preventioii 
Against  a  growing  sickness ;  in  thy  use 
Of  time  and  of  discourse  be  found  so  thriOy, 
As  no  remembrance  may  impeach  thy  rest ; 
Appear  not  in  a  fashion  that  can  prompt 
The  gazer*s  eye,  or  holla  to  report ; 
Some  widow'd  neglect  of  hand,  some  value  ; 
In  recreations  bo  both  wise  and  free  ; 
Live  still  at  home,  home  to  thyself,  howe*er 
Enriched  with  noble  company  ;  remember 
A  woman's  virtue,  in  her  lifetime,  writes 
The  epitaph  all  covet  on  their  tomlts : 
In  short,  I  know  thou  never  wilt  forget 
Whose  wife  thou  art,  nor  how  upon  thy  lips 
Thy  husband  at  his  parting  seai'd  this  kiss. — 
No  more. 

This  passage  has  many  strikingly  elegant  points: 
the  anxious  care  with  which  the  husband  dic- 
tates the  proper  course  of  conduct  to  be  pursued 
by  his  wife,  is  admirably  penned.  Perhaps, 
however,  if  husbands  in  that  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent day,  treated  their  wives  more  like  human 
beings  and  less  like  slaves  or  pets,  who  were 
withdrawn  from  the  domestic  influence  by  a 
day's  absence,  there  would  be  considerably  more 
family  comfort  in  this  world.  The  following  out- 
burst in  which  Malfato  works  up  his  personal 
spleen  against  the  lord  Adurui  into  a  fancied 
slight  upon  his  social  position,  has  been  much 
and  deservedly  admired. 

A  gentleman,  free  born  ;  I  never  wore 
The  rags  of  any  great  man's  looks,  nor  fed 
Upon  their  after-meals ;  I  never  crouoh'd 
Unto  the  offal  of  an  office  promised, 
Reward  for  long  attendance,  and  then  mi^s'd. 
I  read  no  difference  betwixt  this  huge. 
This  monstrous  big  word  lord,  and  gentleman, 
Uore  than  the  title  sounds  ;  for  ought  1  learn. 
The  latter  is  as  noble  as  the  first, 
I'm  sure  more  ancient. 

We  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  extant  of  which  John  Ford  was 
the  undoubted  author.  Of  the  **  Sun*s  Darling,*' 
a  masque,  by  Ford  and  Dekker,  and  of  the  Witch 
of  Edmonton,  a  tragedy,  by  Ford,  Rowley,  and 
several  others,  we  forbear  saying  anything,  since 
It  is  impossible  to  discriminate  correctly  and  pre- 
cisely as  to  what  particular  parts  came  from  our 
anthor*s  hand.  And  with  the  others,  we  have 
nothing  here  to  do.  Nevertheless,  we  may  state 
that  they  are  very  meritorious  productions :  the 
plot  of  the  former  is  ingenious  and  the  language 
beautiful,  the  latter  is  founded  on  the  superstition  so 
prevalent  through  Christendom  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
nnmeroua  beautiful  little  songs  which  are  scat- 


tered throngh  the  preceding  pages.  Soma  of 
them  are  perfect  gems,  and  will  recall  very  for<« 
cibly  to  the  reader's  mind  similar  verses,  which 
we  meet  in  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  W« 
give  as  specimens,  three  or  four : 

So  NO — From  the  Lover't  Melancholy. 

Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows  charmed  in  sleep ! 
Though  the  eyes  be  overtaken. 
Yet  the  heart  doth  ever  waken 
Thoughts,  chained  up  in  busy  snares 
Of  continaal  vioea  and  cares : 
Loves  and  griefs  are  so  expressed, 
As  they  rather  sigh  than  rest. 
Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows  charmed  in  sleep. 

The  following  are  from  the  *'  Broken  Heart," 
before  alluded  to. 

P£5THEA*S    SONO. 

Oh,  no  more,  no  more !  too  late 
Sighs  are  spent ;  the  burning  tapers 
Of  a  life  as  chaste  as  fate, 
Pure  as  are  unwritten  papers. 
Are  burned  out :  no  heat,  no  light 
Now  remains  ;  'tis  ever  nigliu 
Love  is  dead  ;  let  lover's  eyes, 

Locked  rn  endless  dre&ms, 

Th'  extremes  of  all  extremes. 
Ope  no  more,  for  now  love  dies, 
Now  love  dies,  implying 
Love's  msrlyrs  must  be  ever,  ever  dying. 

A  DiROE  oif  Calantha's  Death. 

Glories,  pleasures,  pomps,  delighu  and  ease. 

Can  but  please 
Outward  senses,  when  the  mind 
is  not  tioubled,  or  by  peace  refined. 
Crowns  may  flourish  and  decay, 
Beauties  shine,  but  fade  away. 
Youth  may  revel,  yet  it  must 
Lie  down  in  a  bed  of  dust. 
Earthly  ho.iours  flow  and  waste, 
Time  alone  doih  change  and  last. 
Sorrows  mingled  with  contents,  prepare 

Rest  for  care; 
Love  only  reigns  in  death ;  though  art 
Can  find  no  comfort  for  a  broken  Heart. 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  all  that  remains 
of  Ford*s  compositions.  Other  plays  he  undoubt- 
edly composed,  bnt  they  were  never  published, 
and  the  manuscripts  are  no  longer  extant.  Every 
thing  connected  with  our  author  seems  to  have 
hazarded  existence;  his  very  death  is  unknown^ 
when,  where,  or  how.  There  is  good  reason  to 
suppose,  however,  that  he  did  not  survive  long 
after  1640 — ^but  nothing  positive  can  be  adduced 
on  this  point.  The  tales  told  of  his  contests 
with  Ben  Jonson,  etc.  are  at  present  received 
with  no  credit :  they  are  undoubtedly  forgerie* 
of  the  last  century;  Malone  and  Campbell  re- 
gard them  in  this  light*  Ford's  compositions  are 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  with  which 
the  female  character,  particularly  when  depres*- 
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ed  by  advene  circiunettuicei,  is  portrayed.  His 
melodiona  and  potiehed  TeruBcatioo  may  be  also 
noticed  with  praise.  Undoubtedly,  he  is  as  much 
inferior,  as  an  author  to  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
and  Fletcher,  as  they  were  to  Shakspeare.  But 
with  Middleton,  Rowley,  and  Massinger,  com- 
parisons may  be  instituted  without  fear  of  the 
consequence  by  Ford's  admirers.  His  style  has 
much  less  vigour  and  masculine  energy  than 
M assinger's,  but  yet  possesses  far  more  sweetness 
and  polish.  In  fine,  we  may  conclude  this  cri- 
tique in  the  language  of  the  inimitable  Charles 
Lamb — **  Ford  was  of  the  first  order  of  poets. 
He  sought  for  sublimity,  not  by  parcels  in  meta- 
phors or  visible  images,  but  directly  where  she 
has  her  full  residence  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  in 
the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  greatest  minds. 
There  is  a  grandeur  of  the  soul  above  mountains, 
seas  and  the  elements.  Even  in  the  poor  per- 
verted reason  of  Giovanni  and  Annabella,  (see 
the  Play  first  noticed  in  this  article,)  we  discern 
traces  of  that  fiery  particle,  which,  in  the  irreg- 
ular starting  from  out  of  the  road  of  beaten  ac- 
tion, discovers  something  of  a  right  line  even  in 
obliquity,  and  shews  hints  of  an  improveable 
greatness  in  the  lowest  descents  and  degrada- 
tions of  our  nature." 


ADVERTISEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

By  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Superior 
Court  of  Law  and  Chancery  for  the  County  of 
Rockbridge  rendered  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1848,  in  the  case  of  Joel  Lackland  vs.  Walter 
K.  Cole  and  others,  I  shall  certainly  sell,  at  pub- 
lic auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  cash,  on 
MONDAY,  the  3rd  day  of  Dec.  next,  the  undi- 
vided two-thirds  of  that  famous  property  known 
to  the  world  as  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia, 

Oh!  that  Mr.  George  Robins,  who  so  long 
rhapsodized  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
London  Times  over  the  beauties  of  real  property 
committed  to  his  hammer, — Robins,  whose  pen 
has  depicted  the  glories  of  the  English  landscape 
more  fittingly  than  Christopher  North  in  ink,  or 
Gainsborough  in  oils,  and  whose  **  Visits  to  Re- 
markable Places*'  have  conferred  on  them  more 
enduring  celebrity  than  any  pilgrimage  of  How- 
itt — oh,  that  this  Prince  of  Puffs,  this  most  accom- 
plished of  auctioneers,  this  C  rich  ton  of  criers, 
were  now  alive  and  in  Virginia,  that  he  might 
have  the  describing  and  selling  of  the  Natural 
Bridge  !  With  what  generous  fervour  would  he 
not  dwell  upon  this  wondrous  specimen  of  Na- 
ture's handiwork,  with  what  a  climax  of  super- 
latives would  he  not  rise  in  unfolding  the  mental 
emotions  inspired  by  so  sublime  a  spectacle,  in 


what  refreshing  contrast  would  not  his  glowiii^ 
periods  stand  to  the  cold  rhetoric  of  the  Com^ 
missioner's  advertisement  in  the  Richmond  Whig! 
Not  that  our  Cyommissionerhas  failed  in  the  duty 
assigned  him  by  the  court,  for  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph*  (which  we  take  ^m  the  Richmond 
Whig  of  October  2nd,)  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
sets  forth  the  time  and  terms  of  sale,  (statini;  in 
another  sentence  that  it  will  be  conducted  on  the 
premises,  where  else  could  it  be  ?)  and  we  soon 
find  him,  after  summing  up  its  advantages  as  a 
Tavern  Standi  indulging  in  the  following  flourish, 
which  we  must  say  is  indeed  very  true. 

In  the  spring,  the  summer,  and  the  fall  sea- 
sons, it  is  the  constant  resort  of  large  parties, 
who  go  thither  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  grat- 
ify their  curiosity,  and  to  speud  their  money — 
and  so  long  as  the  sublime  and  wonderful  woriu 
of  nature  attract  attention,  just  so  long  will  the 
Bridge  be  the  resort  of  the  curious,  and  of  the 
gay  and  fashionable  world. 

But  is  it  of  *'  the  curious,  and  of  the  gay  and 
fashionable  world"  that  the  visiters  to  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge  alone  consist?  Does  not  some  one 
occasionally  descend  to  the  bed  of  the  stream 
below,  and  look  up  to  that  stupendous  arch  with 
feelings  other  than  those  of  idle  curiosity  or  the 
disposition  of  the  "  gay  and  fashionable"  travel- 
ler, who  "does"  the  Natural  Bridge  as  he  has 
**done*'  perhaps  Vesuvius  or  Sorrento?  Alas, 
why  could  not  our  commissioner  have  been  more 
discursive  in  his  description,  why  need  to  be  so 
curt  in  his  panegyric  ?  Oh  for  the  mantle  of  the 
defunct  Robins,  that  we  might  supply  what  be 
has  so  unhappily  omitted  ! 

This  is  an  age  of  marvels :  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  we  have  hitherto  acted  on  the  principle  of  nil 
admirari  in  sheer  self-defence.  But  we  confess  we 
were  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Natural 
Bridge  was  to  be  sold.  Such  a  thing  had  never  oc- 
curred to  us.  Somehow — we  know  not  how — ^we 
had  taken  up  the  idea  that  it  belonged  to  nobody, 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  nulUus  status^  that  it  was 
indeed  incapable  of  transfer  from  one  person  to 
another.  It  possesses,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  mark- 
ed degree,  this  characteristic  of  real  property, 
that  it  cannot  be  moved,  yet  as  a  mere  "  piece 
or  parcel  of  land,  lying  and  being  in  the  County 
of  Rockbridge"  we  had  never  learned  to  regard 
it*  If  we  had  looked  upon  it  as  property  at  alL 
we  should  have  rather  considered  it  an  **  incorpo- 
real hereditament"  as  affecting  the  imaginatioti, 
and  we  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  buying 
a  rainbow  or  a  sunset,  evanescent  as  they  are, 
as  becoming  the  owner  of  the  Natural  Bridge. 
The  magnificent  phenomena  of  nature  every- 
where— Alps,  torrents,  cataracts,  illimitable  prai- 
ries,— seem  to  us  in  their  eternal  grandeur  to 
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mock  the  eflbrts  of  man  to  reduee  them  into 
poMesaioD. 

And  yet  the  Natural  Bridge  is  for  sale,  and 
may  be  bad  od  the  3rd  of  December  next,  by  the 
highest  bidder  for  ready  money.  We  fancy  we 
cao  see  the  red  flag  hanging  over  the  cliff,  as  a 
signal  to  all  passers-by  of  the  approaching  event. 
We  should  like  very  much  to  attend,  if  the 
weather  should  prove  mild,  for  the  very  novelty 
of  the  thing.  At  what  value  should  such  a  bridge 
be  held  ?  In  ordinary  structures  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  value  bears  some  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  building.  But  he  who  should  sit  down,  with 
card  and  pencil,  to  estimate  the  cost  of  putting 
up  another  Natural  Bridge,  would  be  apt,  we 
thiok,  to  find  the  task  a  pans  asinorum. 

It  may  be  objected  by  the  reader  who  thinks 
of  purchasing,  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 
advertisement  as  we  have  so  far  given  it,  that 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  bridge  can  be  pur- 
chased after  all.  And  who,  says  he,  would  care 
to  bold  it  by  tenancy  in  common  ?  To  be  seised 
per  my  et  per  tout,  to  have  an  undivided  moiety 
of  the  whole,  would  be  bad  enough,  but  who 
would  wish  for  the  whole  of  an  undivided  moi- 
ety 7  The  other  tenant  might  be  constantly  giv- 
ing you  trouble  about  the  respective  interests, 
and  at  last  ask  for  a  partition.  And  would  not 
the  attempt  to  divide  the  Natural  Bridge  put  a 
hemisphere  in  commotion  ?  BuU  my  dear  sir, 
we  have  not  given  the  whole  advertisement. 
Observe :  the  Commissioner  appends  a  Nota 
Bene : — 

N.  B. — I  am  requested  by  Col.  Jesse  Wootten, 
of  Henry  co.,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  other 
third,  to  say,  that  he  is  willing  either  to  sell  or 
lease  his  interest.  He  will  be  present  at  the 
sale,  and  persons  who  may  wish  to  buy  the 
whole,  can  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

And  now,  sir,  come  to  Virginia  and  buy  the 
property.  It  may  not  be  offered  for  sale  again, 
in  the  present  century.  It  is  perhaps  your  last 
chance  for  this  wonder  of  the  world.  Consider 
the  satisfaction  of  inviting  a  friend  to  visit  my 
Bridge.  Yon  may  be  able  afterwards  to  buy 
Niagara,  and,  in  the  convulsions  of  the  old  world, 
it  may  happen  that  the  Giant*s  Causeway  will 
be  in  the  market.  Or  perhaps  some  day  or 
other  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  might  be  had  a 
bargain,  or  you  might  get  **  an  eligible  property" 
in  the  disinhumed  streets  of  Pompeii.  Begin 
with  the  Bridge,  sir,  while  the  opportunity  offers, 
and  consider  yourself  lucky  in  obtaining  it. 

We  do  not  wish  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  Commissioner,  but  we  should  like  to 
know  in  what  manner  he  proposes  to  make  in- 
vestiture of  the  property.  How  shall  livery  of 
seim  be  performed  ?  Shall  the  two-thirds  or  the 
whole  past,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 


appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  by  mere  deliv- 
ery of  a  deed  1  Or  shall  the  old  custom  of  giv- 
ing '*  a  turf  or  a  twig"  be  resorted  to  ?  And  would 
it  be  considered  a  safe  tenure  to  hold  it  by  the 
twig  that  Col.  Piper  caught  at,  when  he  made 
his  perilous  ascent  of  the  precipice  ? 

We  are  in  a  state  of  perplexity  with  regard 
to  the  whole  matter,  and  with  solicitude  await 
the  issue  of  the  sale.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
beg  leave  to  record  the  emotions  that  rise  within 
us  in  contemplating  that  event,  and  trust  we  shall 
be  pardoned  for  giving  them  the  shape  of 

Staxtzas  on  the  Proposed   Sale  op  tbb 
Natural  Briooe. 

A  Sale !  A  S«1e  I  Earth's  proodest  things  are  daily  bought 

and  sold. 
And  art  and  natnre  coincide  in  bowing  down  to  gold, 
Alas !  at  such  a  sale  as  this,  sad  ihoughu  within  us  rise 
Until  the  Brid^^e  becomes  to  us  a  very  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

Ho !  citiiens  of  Lexington,  ho !  Keeper*  of  the  Springs, 
To  whom  the  Bridge  a  revenue  in  transient  travel  brings, 
Rebuke  the  cruel  auctioneer  with  your  Severest  frown, 
Before  in  his  destractiveness  he  seeks  to  knock  it  down  1 

At  least,  ere  he  proceeds  to  such  extiemity  as  that, 
Be  good  enough  to  bid  him  first  remember  what  he's  at. 
Let  even-handed  Justice  too,  cry  loudly  in  his  ears 
That  he  should  give  this  ancient  bridge  a  Trial  by  its 
Piers. 

Now,  by  the  bones  of  Captain  Smith,  how  sball  he  dare  to 
cty 

(For  crying's  his  "  vocation,  Hal,*'  though  with  nnmoistened 
eye), 

That  this  great  span  which  hath  endured  for  centuries  un- 
known. 

At  bidding  of  a  purchaser  is  going,  going,  gone ! 

Oh,  for  a  Wordsworth's  flowing  lines  to  sonnetise  the 

Bridge 
And  paint  in  Tintern  Abbey  tints  the  Valley  and  the 

Ridge, 
But  what's  words'  worth  in  such  a  task  as  lies  before  us 

here, 
As  little  as  to  give  the  face  of  placid  Windermere. 

The  only  ode,  oh  noble  Bridge,  that  should  be  sung  to  thee 
Is  heard  among  the  mountain  pines  and  heard  upon  the  lea, 
A  Miserere  lofty  as  that  anthem  of  the  surge. 
When  on  the  sunset  strand  it  chants  the  day's  departing 
dirge. 

The  earth  is  full  of  stately  works  of  monumental  pride — 
The  famed  Rialto  thrown  above  the  dark  Venetian  tide — 
And  pyramids  and  obelisks  of  ages  passed  away — 
And  friezes  of  Pentelicus  majestic  in  decay  : — 

Bat  arches,  domes,  colossal  piles,  that  human  8kilJ  has 

wrought, 
All,  all,  when  in  comparison  with  thy  proportions  brought, 
Are  fleeting  as  the  palaces  fantastically  vain, 
That  Eattiaa  monarchs  rear  in  ice  on  Neva's  frozen  plain ! 
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A  Smod  PriMt  once  Mood  booMtb  tho  CoUmub's  wall, 
And  au^red  thai  tba  flobt  ilaelf  aboald  topple  with  iu 

faU!» 
Oh  whan  ibia  mighty  areh  of  atone  ahall  from  ita  baaa  be 

barlad, 
Ab  alamantal  war  ahall  wofk  Iha  raia  of  Iha  world ! 

£ 

«  Sea  Oibboa'a  Daclina  and  Fall  of  tha  Ronan  Empiia. 
**  While  ataoda  tha  Coliaeon,  Roroa  ahall  ataad. 
When  falU  tha  Coliseuia,  Rome  shall  fall. 
And  >Khea  Rome  falls,  the  world  I'^—CkUda  HarUiL 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 

CRAPTER  Z. 

Therefore  farewell !  I  go  my  aool  may  fail  ma, 

Aa  the  heart  panteih  for  the  water  brooks. 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks — 

But  thoQ,  my  first  born,  dioo|>  not,  nor  bewail  me ; 

Thoo  in  tha  Shadow  of  tha  Rock  shall  dwell, 

Tha  Rock  of  Strength— Farewell ! 

Mr§,  Hnnftu. 

To  RxT.  Charles  Skldsh. 

My  Beloved  Son : — ^Here  I  am,  in  the  library, 
■itting  before  an  open  window,  with  the  mocking 
bird  singing  in  the  rose  bush,  the  door  locked, 
and  all  cares  and  duties  imposed  upon  Margaret, 
that  I  may  have  nothing  to  disturb  the  pleasure 
of  unrestrained  communion  with  you.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  fill  up  the  blank  occasioned  by 
your  absence,  nor  do  I  even  wish  to  do  so,  and 
yet  I  would  not  recall  you.  I  did  not  give  you 
up  without  counting  the  cost,  nor  do  I  repent  the 
sacrifice,  but  rejoice  in  the  firmness  with  which 
you  have  ptursued  your  course,  convinced  that  no 
earthly  object  of  desire  or  ambition  could  confer 
such  high  and  everlasting  happiness  upon  you 
as  the  path  of  action  you  have  chosen.  The  soul, 
naturally  immortal  in  its  desires,  can  only  find 
repose  and  happiness  by  coming  to  that  Foun- 
tain of  living  water  which  he  who  drinketh  of 
shall  never  thirst;  then  all  earthly  things,  as- 
suming their  due  subordination  and  value,  yield 
the  measure  and  degree  of  pleasure  which  they 
were  designed  to  convey,  and  in  this  sense  do 
•*the  meek  inherit  the  earth.*'  They  may  pluck 
each  flower  from  the  path  of  life,  and  without 
sorrow  or  surprise,  observe  its  beauty  vanish  and 
its  lustre  fade;  they  know  that  these  flowers  were 
not  immortal,  but  only  types  of  those  which 
shall  bloom  for  us  in  Paradise. 

I  have  always  thought  the  calling  of  a  minis- 
ter not  only  the  most  holy,  but  the  highest  and 
most  extensively  useful  vocation  that  a  human 
being  could  follow.    Preaching  ia  but  one,  and 


not  the  most  important  of  his  duties,  for  it  is  the 
business  of  his  life  to  promote  good  and  repreas 
evil  in  all  their  forms.  What  an  infinite  fi^  for 
action  here  presents  itself  action  too,  attended 
with  the  dehghtful  reflection,  that  when  all  earth- 
ly things  have  vanished  away,  not  an  effort  that 
has  been  made  in  this  field  shall  be  lost ! 

I  saw  Mr.  Carter  from  your  parish  yesterday, 
and  felt  as  if  he  were  a  parishioner  of  my  own. 
He  spoke  of  yon  with  so  much  kindness,  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  remember  he  was  only  the 
acquaintance  of  a  day,  and  should  I  dare  say 
have  forgotten  the  dignity  of  manner  neeessaiy 
for  a  matron  of  my  age  and  Mrs.  Selden  of 
Sherwood  (as  you  know  your  father  calls  me 
sometimes,  when  he  wishes  to  recall  me  to  a 
sense  of  my  position  in  society,)  if  I  had  not  ob- 
served Mr.  Selden^s  eye  filed  upon  me.  Mr. 
Carter  seemed  to  enter  into  my  feelings,  described 
to  me  your  style  of  preaching,  and  told  me  sev- 
eral anecdotes  in  which  I  recognized  my  own. 
Charies  so  plainly  that  I  could  have  vouched  for 
their  authenticity.  During  onr  conversation 
your  father  was  apparently  engaged  in  looking 
over  a  newspaper,  but  I  believe  not  a  word  we 
said  was  lost  upon  him,  for  I  observed  his  eyes 
wandered  several  times  towards  the  place  we 
were  sitting,  and  I  saw  a  suppressed  smile  Inik- 
ing  occasionally  around  the  comers  of  his  month. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  your  aunt  Mason  has 
at  length  arrived,  her  society  and  assistance  wiD 
prove  invaluable  to  you.  Brought  up  as  yon 
have  been,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  be  altogether 
comfortable  without  some  female  companion- 
ship ;  indeed,  the  best  and  gentlest  of  men  re- 
quire some  such  softening.  A  habit  of  practis-' 
ing  the  **  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life,*' the  ne- 
cessity of  daily  consideration  for  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  those  around  us  are  necessary  to  un- 
fold the  germs  of  love,  of  patience,  of  disinter- 
estedness within  our  hearts,  and  gives  them  vigor 
for  the  great  trials  of  life. 1  have  read  and  re- 
read your  letters  so  often  that  they  are  almost 
worn  out ;  I  found  Margaret  carefully  repuriag 
your  first,  yesterday  morning,  with  a  canabrie 
ueedle  and  the  finest  thread  she  could  procure. 
Your  letters  convey  to  me  so  vivid  an  idea  of 
your  feelings,  your  employments,  your  neighbois 
and  your  household,  that  as  I  read  them  yon 
seem  present  with  me,  and  I  feel  sometimes  al- 
most like  answering  you  aloud. 

But  I  must  remember  that  you  will  want  to 
hear  every  thing  about  home,  and  abridge  all 
that  I  should  like  to  say  about  yourself.  Your 
father,  I  see,  misses  you  sadly,  though  of  course 
he  would  not  express  what  he  considers  a  weak- 
ness ;  he  seems  more  than  usually  restless,  and 
as  motion  is  Arthur*s  element  they  have  become 
almost  constant  companions.   I  marvel  how  they 
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can  go  oa  fiahing,  walking,  riding  and  projecting 
for  ever.  This  may  do  for  a  while,  until  Mr. 
Selden's  apirits  recover  their  usual  tone,  but  then 
I  really  must  persuade  him  to  join  with  me  in 
endeavoring  to  induce  Arthur  to  devote  some 
time  to  reading  and  study,  and  to  form  some  defi- 
nite and  rational  plan  of  life.  Arthur's  spirits 
are  so  buoyant,  his  love  of  novelty  and  adven- 
ture so  great,  that  I  have  always  feared  to  urge 
him  respecting  his  future  plans,  lest  he  should 
wander  off  on  some  wild  pursuit.  With  a  thou- 
sand good  feelings  and  fine  traits  of  character,  he 
is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  me,  poor  fellow. 
God  grant  he  may  never  come  to  harm ! 

Reginald  continues  as  much  devoted  to  study 
as  ever,  too  much  so  indeed,  for  it  makes  him 
silent  and  abstracted,  and  prevents  his  contribu- 
ting to  the  happiness  of  the  family,  or  receiving 
pleasure  from  them  in  return.  Your  father  ap- 
plauds his  diligence,  and  seems  proud  of  his  tal- 
ents, but  has  entirely  given  up  trying  to  make  a 
companion  of  him  as  lost  labor;  he  is  succeed- 
ing remarkably  well  at  the  practice  of  law,  and 
made  a  speech  the  other  day  which  was  greatly 
admired  and  complimented  by  his  professional 
brethren  as  well  as  others.  Mr.  Selden  was 
greatly  delighted  at  his  success,  and  I  should  also 
have  been  much  gratified  but  for  the  thought 
that  it  is  only  adding  fuel  to  the  flame,  which  is 
already  consuming  him.  I  labor  in  vain  to  in- 
spire him  with  other  and  higher  views  and  to 
check  his  ambitious  aspirations, — ^they  are  too 
strong  for  me  to  hope  to  control — ^and  I  feel  daily 
that  I  have  arrived  at  the  most  trying  stage  of  a 
mother's  existence,  when  she  can  only  watch 
over  without  the  least  power  of  controlling  the 
destinies  of  her  children. 

We  have  two  young  men  added  to  our  circle 
of  acquaintance  here,  who  seem  to  have  caused 
a  great  sensation  in  the  community,  one  of  them 
I  fear  is  destined  to  disturb  our  tranquillity,  and  1 
wish  from  my  heart  he  had  remained  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  elder  of  these  two  young  gen- 
tlemen, Gerald  Devereux,  is  a  native  of  Ireland, 
though  he  left  it  during  his  infancy ;  he  has  no 
parents  and  has  lived,  since  his  recollection,  with 
hu  uncle,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  came  over  to 
America  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Though 
I  have  seen  him  several  times,  my  opinion  is 
scarcely  yet  settled,  even  as  it  regards  his  man- 
ner and  appearance,  to  say  nothing  of  his  char- 
acter ;  of  the  superiority  of  his  mental  endow- 
ments and  qualifications  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  converse  with  him  an 
hour  Without  perceiving  the  extraordinary  power 
of  his  intellect.  This  superiority,  however,  is 
manifested  without  the  slightest  effort,  apparently 
without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  its  exis- 
tence.   His  appearance  is  striking,  whether  it  is 


handsome  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  when 
you  observe  the  play  of  his  countenance  it  has 
all  the  effect  of  beauty ;  as  to  the  interest  it  ex- 
cites, the  expression  of  his  face  is  perpetually 
changing,  and  these  very  changes  rivet  your  at- 
tention, sometimes  from  the  impossibility  of  de- 
cyphering  their  meaning,  sometimes  from  the 
depth  of  feeling  which  they  express.  His  man* 
ner  is  very  distinguished,  yet  it  is  not  the  manner 
formed  by  much  intercourse  with  the  world,  or 
fashionable  society ;  indeed,  there  is  so  much  of 
individuality  about  him  that  I  believe  he  would 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  have  received 
what  are  called  highly  polished  manners. 

His  companion,  Augustus  Vernon,  is  totally 
different  in  mind,  manner  and  appearance.  He 
has  a  face  such  as  would  be  termed  beautiful, 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  feminine 
beauty,  and  a  slight,  graceful  figure,  in  short,  is 
just  such  a  looking  man,  that  it  would  be  almost 
miraculous  if  he  escaped  being  a  coxcomb.  Just 
such  an  exterior  as  his  I  should  consider  one  of 
the  greatest  natural  disadvantages  for  one  of  my 
sons.  His  manners  are  all  softness,  extremely 
polished,  and  his  mind  appears  to  me  to  be  thor- 
oughly common-place,  though  as  he  has  evident- 
ly read  many  works  of  fiction,  and  has  a  good 
memory,  he  knows  how  to  shine  in  borrowed 
plumage.  I  cannot  of  course  speak  with  any 
certainty  of  the  moral  qualities  of  either  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  judge 
rather  unfavorably  of  Mr.  Vernon  in  this  respect. 
Margaret's  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this  gentle- 
man coincide  with  mine ;  unfortunately,  Virginia 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  very  different  conclu- 
sions on  this  subject. 

I  fear,  greatly  fear,  that  Virginia's  fancy  is  so 
much  captivated  by  the  external  attractions  of 
this  Augustus  Vernon,  that  her  affections  will 
soon  be  fixed,  past  the  power  of  recalling  them, 
and  this  would  be  sad  indeed,  for  if  my  views  of 
his  character  are  correct,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  such  an  attachment  to  be  productive  of  hap- 
piness. He  professes,  I  understand,  the  most 
unbounded  admiration  for  Virginia,  and  his  every 
glance  towards  her  is  a  declaration  of  love,  and 
yet  I  doubt  whether  his  heart  is  really  at  all 
touched.  Personal  idolatry  effectually  excludes 
love,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  capable  of  feeling 
it.  But  even  if  he  really  loved  Virginia,  it  would 
make  me  very  unhappy  to  aee  her  married  to 
such  a  man,  and  were  I  to  oppose  her  wishes  on 
the  subject  it  would  be  a  source  of  much  misery 
both  to  her  and  myself. 

Virginia  lives  in  a  world  of  illusions,  and  her 
sensibility,  you  know,  is  excessive ;  she  must  suf- 
fer much  before  the  fairy  world  in  which  she 
lives,  can  be  divested  of  its  enchantments,  and 
all  things  can  appear  to  her  in  their  proper  hnee 
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and  colore,  and  I  know  not  bow  a  heart  so  soft 
and  sensitive  as  here  can  undergo  the  rough  ex- 
perience of  life  without  being  crushed  or  broken. 
How  much  I  wish  I  could  endow  her  with  the 
strength  of  mind  of  my  noble  Margaret.  Every 
day  I  feel  more  deeply  the  value  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  here ;  she  is  like  another  right  hand  to 
me,  I  hardly  know  how  I  could  get  through  life 
without  her.  My  confidence  in  her  is  so  great 
that  I  am  never  uneasy  as  to  how  she  will  act  in 
any  situation,  nor  am  I  tormented  with  appre- 
hensions as  to  her  future  fate.  Her  happiness  is 
beyond  the  power  of  external  circumstances,  for 
it  is  derived  from  the  love  of  God  and  from  in- 
ternal resources.  Margaret  may  feel  the  trials  of 
,  life,  and  doubtless  will,  for  her  feelings  are  unu- 
sually strong,  but  she  can  never  be  miserable,  for 
she  beare  within  her  heart  a  perennial  fountain 
of  strength  and  hope.  Poor  Virginia  is  a  frail 
flower,  bending  beneath  every  gale  of  feeling 
and  always  requiring  a  prop. 

I  must  conclude  this  long  epistle,  as  I  hear  your 
father's  voice  in  the  passage  inquiring  for  me. 
Write  soon,  my  dear  son,  and  be  as  minute  as 
you  can  upon  every  thing  respecting  yourself; 
you  cannot  dwell  too  long  on  this  subject  for  me. 
Give  my  best  love  to  Charlotte  and  the  boys,  tell 
her  if  I  can  pereuade  Mr.  Selden  that  Sherwood 
can  exist  for  a  week  without  me,  I  shall  endea- 
vor to  pay  you  a  visit  in  the  courae  of  a  few 
weeks.  I  must  not  forget  to  send  the  united 
love  and  remembrances  of  all  the  family,  ser- 
vants included,  who  never  fail  to  inquire  most 
afi*ectionately  about  you,  and  request  that  when- 
ever I  write  I  will  send  their  best  respects  to 
"  Mas  Charles.**  That  God  may  bless  and  pre- 
serve my  dear  son  is  the  constant  prayer  of  his  de- 
voted mother, 

M.  SfiLDEN. 


CHAPTEa  XI. 

Whilst  skiet  are  blue  and  bright, 

WhiUt  flowers  are  gay, 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 

Make  glad  the  day ; 

Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep, 

Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 

Then  wake  to  weep.—iSAeWey. 

**  Sing  me  some  sweet  song,  Margaret,"  said 
Aithur,  who  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  parior, 
sufiering  under  temporary  confinement  from  a 
severe  sprain  in  the  ancle  which  he  had  received 
the  day  before  from  the  kick  of  a  refractory  hone 
he  had  been  attempting  to  subdue. 

Margaret  had  a  voice  which,  with  a  little  sci- 
entific cultivation,  might  have  made  the  fortune 
of  a  public  singer;  it  was  clear,  flexible,  strong 
and  surpassingly  sweet,  alike  capable  of  expres- 1 


sing  grand,  pathetie,  or  humorous  emotion.  She 
immediately  began  to  sing  one  of  Bums'  inimi- 
table songs,  with  exquisite  taste  and  feeling,  bat 
just  as  she  had  commenced  the  concluding  stanza, 
light  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and 
Virginians  cheek  instantly  became  crimson,  and 
the  flowers  trembled  in  her  bosom  as  if  they  had 
been  shaken  by  a  breeze. 

Arthur  was  listening  with  a  sense  of  pleasore 
to  Margaret's  song,  but  he  was  never  so  mach 
absorbed  as  to  be  unobservant  of  what  was  pas- 
sing around  him,  and  his  quick  eye  immediately 
detected  the  change  in  Virginia's  face.  *'  What 
is  the  matter,  Virginia,  what  has  happened  ?" 

'*  Nothing,"  said  Virginia,  striving  to  answer 
with  an  unconcerned  air,  "but  I  thought  I  heard 
footsteps  in  the  passage." 

'*  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Arthur  smiling,  and  Mar- 
garet stopping  short  in  her  song  as  soon  ajs  she 
had  glanced  towards  Virginia,  rose  to  receive  the 
guests. 

Gerald  Devereuz  and  Augustus  Vernon  en- 
tered. The  latter  cast  a  delighted  glance  of  ad- 
miration towards  Virginia  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
theatrical  air, 

"Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment?'* 

Virginia  blushed  deeply,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  envied  Margaret's  beautiful  voice.  She 
did  not  observe  that  Gerald  Devereux  also  looked 
towards  her^  and  that  his  countenance  expressed 
genuine  emotion  and  feeling,  excited  by  the  song 
to  which  they  had  been  listeners. 

**  Vi^ill  you  have  the  goodness,"  said  Gerald  De- 
vereux, '*  to  sing  that  beautiful  song  once  again 
for  us,  otherwise  I  shall  not  forgive  myself  for 
having  interrupted  it;"  he  turned  towards  Vir- 
ginia as  he  spoke,  and  she  replied  with  some  em- 
barrassment— 

**  You  must  address  the  petition  to  Maigareti 
it  was  her  voice  you  heard." 

Augustus  Vernon  cast  a  look  upon  Margaret^ 
which  said  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  ex* 
pressed  the  thought — Is  it  possible  ? 

The  smile  of  good-humored  amusement,  with 
which  Margaret  met  Mr.  Vemon*s  glance,  was  not 
lost  upon  Gerald  Devereux,  who  turning  instantly 
to  Margaret,  said 

"  I  appeal  then  to  Miss  Selden's  good  nators 
to  grant  my  request,  and  I  am  sure  ouch  an  ap- 
peal cannot  be  made  in  vain." 

Margaret  colored  slightly,  and  without  one 
disclaiming  or  modest  speech,  instantly  recom- 
menced the  song,  to  which  Gerald  Devereux  lis- 
tened with  rapt  attention.  Arthur  declared  af- 
terwards he  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  his  eye,  but  this 
remained  questionable.  Augustus  listened  with 
an  air  of  languid  and  polite  attention,  plainly 
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e^incinf^  that  he  had  no  genuine  taste  for  music, 
and  employed  himself  in  arranging  and  re-ar- 
ranging a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers  he  held 
in  bis  band. 

The  last  sweet  tones  of  Margaret's  voice  had 
scarcely  died  away  on  the  ear,  when  Augustus 
arose,  and  seating  himself  by  Virginia,  presented 
the  bouquet  to  her  with  a  smile  meant  to  be  in- 
effably sweet,  and  said  in  a  tone  soft  as  a  sigh, 
'*  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  idea,  to  represent  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heart,  by  fair  and  fragile  flowers,  and 
to  consider  these  lovely" — he  paused  a  little,  as 
his  sentence  was  not  constructed  exactly  as  he 
had  designed,  then  continued — **  and  to  view 
beautiful  and  fragrant  blossoms,  as  emblematic 
of  the  attributes  of  the  loveliest  and  most  en- 
chanting portions  of  creation?" 

Virginians  face,  which  was  always  a  faithful 
mirror  of  her  feeliugs,  showed  that  she  thought 
this  speech  very  beautiful,  and  she  received  the 
bouquet,  with  a  blushing  cheek  and  tremulous 
hand,  saying,  with  a  forced  smile — 

*'I  have  always  thought  flowers  had  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own." 

'*  Surely  they  have,"  said  Augustus,  with  a 
significant  air,  as  if  he  thought  they  had  both 
been  guided  by  some  mysterious  sympathy,  to  a 
wonderful  discovery. 

'*  Pray,  what  do  rue  and  tansy  express  ?"  said 
Arthur,  who  did  not  half  like  the  sentimental 
tone  the  conversation  was  assuming,  nor  the  ex- 
treme tenderness  of  Mr.  Vernon's  tone  and  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Vernon  raised  his  brilliant  eyes,  fixed  them 
for  a  moment  with  a  smile  upon  Arthun  as  if  to 
imply  that  such  a  question  did  not  deserve  an 
answer,  then  turned  again  towards  Virginia,  and 
meditated  a  speech. 

**Rue  and  tansy,"  said  Margaret  with  a^mile, 
determined  to  give  a  light  and  general  tone  to 
the  conversation,  **  express  useful  qualities  with 
a  plain  exterior." 

**I  confess  myself  a  worshipper  of  beauty," 
said  Augustus,  with  a  furtive  glance  towards  Vir- 
giaia,  "  I  shall  never  pluck  me  or  tansy  to  place 
in  my  bosom,  but  leave  them  to  wither  with  their 
useful  qualities,  in  the  kitchen  garden ;  no,  the 
blushing  rose,  the  snowy  lily  must  form  my  bou- 
quet." 

Virginia,  vexed  at  the  conscious  blush  which 
she  felt  on  her  cheek,  bent  over  her  work  and 
assiduously  employed  herself  in  netting  a  silk 
purse. 

**Alas  poor  me  and  tansy!"  said  Arthur  with 
a  mock-heroic  air. 

«« Do  you  not  perceive  that  there  is  a  beauty 
of  expression,  as  well  as  of  form  and  color- 
ing?" said  Mr.  Devereux  addressing  himself  to 
Augustus.    "  We  would  not  reject  the  mignon- 


nette  because  it  does  not  possess  external  beauty." 

^*No,  we  prize  the  mignonnette  for  its  fira- 
grance." 

**But  this  is  not  external  beauty — the  fra- 
grance of  the  mignonnette  is  the  beauty  of  the 
soul,  shedding  a  hidden  charm  around  it,  not  the 
less  strong  from  its  being  invisible." 

**  Such  a  sentiment  as  that  diluted  into  a  son- 
net," said  Arthur,  smiling,  "would  quite  estab- 
lish your  reputation  as  a  poet." 

**  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  laurel  crown,"  replied 
Gerald.  "  I  am  sure  I  could  not  write  a  sonnet 
if  my  life  depended  upon  it.  When  I  was  about 
fifteen,  I  was  very  fond  of  beginning  epics  and 
tragedies  in  five  acts,  but  I  seldom  proceeded 
beyond  a  few  pages,  before  my  plots  became  en- 
tangled in  such  inextricable  confusion,  that  I 
would  destroy  the  old  web  in  despair,  and  begin 
to  weave  a  new  one,  which  was  fated  to  have  no 
better  success." 

Arthur  and  Margaret  laughed,  but  neither  Au- 
gustus or  Virginia  appeared  to  hear  or  see  any 
thing  that  was  passing  around  them. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Arthur,  "I  can  never 
proceed  to  the  length  of  forming  a  poetical  idea; 
ghosts  of  ideas  flit  before  me  sometimes,  but  as 
soon  as  I  attempt  to  seize  them,  they  are  gone 
again  like  Will-o'-the-Wisps." 

"  Are  you  not  fond  of  poetry  ?"  said  Augustus 
to  Virginia,  "  but  why  should  I  ask  such  a  stupid 
question,  I  know  that  you  must  be  passionately 
devoted  to  it." 

"  I  have  always  been  extremely  fond  of  poe- 
try, indeed,  too  fond,  for  it  has  beguiled  me  of 
many  hours  that  ought  to  have  been  differently 
spent." 

"  I  can  scarcely  conceive  how  yowr  life  could 
be  spent  otherwise  than  amid  poetry  and  flow- 
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Vain  as  Augustus  Vemon  was,  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  conceived  the  depth  and  delight  of  the 
emotions  which  speeches  such  as  theses  made 
for  the  hundredth  time,  caused  in  Virginia's  sen- 
sitive^ and  unpractised  heart.  Margaret  heard 
his  soft  accents,  and  observed  his  sweet  glances 
directed  towards  Virginia,  with  a  degree  of  dis- 
turbance and  vexation  it  required  her  utmost  ef- 
forts to  conceal.  After  revolving  various  meth- 
ods to  detach  him  from  her  sister's  side,  a  happy 
idea  occurred  to  her — to  request  him  to  favor 
them  with  his  performance  on  the  flute. 

Augustus,  like  many  other  ordinary  performers 
on  this  instrament,  was  passionately  fond  of  it, 
and  feeling  somewhat  flattered  at  the  request, 
did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  it.  He  played 
with  a  thousand  airs  and  graces,  and  introduced 
various  flourishes,  which  Margaret  wished  de- 
voutly could  strike  Virginia's  eyes  and  ears  ex- 
actly as  they  did  her  own.    But  it  was  wonder- 
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ful  that  a  woman  of  Margaret*s  sense*  possess- 
ing her  knowledge  of  Virginians  character,  could 
for  a  moment  have  entertained  so  vain  an  idea. 
Virginia  listened  with  delight,  and  internally  com- 
pared Augustus  to  all  the  heroes  of  romance  with 
whom  she  was  acquainted,  and  finally  conclu- 
ded that  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Val- 
ancourt  in  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 

When  Augustus  Vernon  had  finished  his  per- 
formance, and  laid  aside  the  flute,  Arthur  in- 
quired of  Gerald  Devereux  if  he  was  not  a  per- 
former on  that  instrument. 

**Oh,  no — I  once  made  some  execrable  at- 
tempts at  Gramachree,  and  a  few  more  old  Irish 
melodies,  but  fortunately  for  myself  and  others, 
I  soon  desisted.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  musical 
talent,  though  I  believe  no  one  feels  more  ex- 
quisite eiyoyment  than  I  do  in  listening  to  a  fine 
•ong  well  sung.  Indeed,  I  can  listen  with  plea- 
sure to  the  tones  of  a  voice,  without  much  com- 
pass or  variety,  if  they  do  but  express  any  genu- 
ine feeling  with  sweetness  and  simplicity,  but  in- 
strumental music,  unless  it  is  excellent,  ie  to  me 
almost  intolerable.  Even  the  best  instrumental 
music  is  a  soul  without  a  body,  and  we  are  not 
always  sufficiently  spiritual  to  understand  its  ex- 
pression ;  we  want  words  to  make  the  idea  pal- 
pable ;  but  when  it  is  merely  ordinary,  it  jars 
upon  the  senses  like  discord,  it  is  only  a  noise, 
nothing  more,  and  the  lower,  the  more  unobtru- 
sive the  noise,  the  better  it  suits  my  taste." 

Margaret  smiled,  but  felt  a  little  uneasy,  as  to 
whether  Augustus  would  not  understand  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Gerald  Devereux's  speech  to  refer  to 
his  performance,  but  she  was  soon  re-assured  by 
the  bright  smile  of  self-complacency  that  played 
on  his  lips. 

The  conversation  now  became  more  general, 
more  animated.  Margaret  had  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  Gerald  Devereux's  mind  from  their 
first  acquaintance ;  but  she  had  no  idea  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  powers,  for  now  with- 
out the  least  wish  for  display,  he  scattered  care- 
lessly around  rich  treasures  of  thought  and  bril- 
liant gems  of  wit-  His  transitions  from  the  noble 
and  elevated  to  the  humorous  and  pathetic,  were 
so  gracefully,  yet  often  so  rapidly  made,  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  delighted  surprise  on  his 
auditors.  The  intellects  even  of  the  moat  bril- 
liant and  highly  gifted  of  our  species,  are  gener- 
ally in  a  half-slumbering  state ;  a  moderate  ex- 
ercise of  a  moderate  portion  of  our  faculties,  is 
found  quite  sufficient  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life  or  society,  but  when  a  bright  moment  ar- 
rives when  the  mind  is  wide  awake,  what  a  world 
of  thought,  of  fancy,  does  the  child  of  genius 
apread  out,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand. 
The  electric  spark  is  communicated  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  all  partake  of  a 


kind  of  delighted  astonishment  at  the  beauty, 
riety  and  elevation  of  the  thoughts,  which,  rona- 
ing  from  their  slumber,  almost  unconsciously  Co 
the  speaker,  clothe  themselves  in  words. 

Carried  away  by  the  interest,  which  Grerald 
Devereux's  conversation  excited,  Margaret,  Ar- 
thur, and  Mrs.  Selden,  who  had  joined  the  com- 
pany, found  themselves  uttering  so  many  good 
things,  as  to  occasion  them  not  only  pleasure  but 
surprise.  One  striking  thought,  one  bright  sally 
followed  another,  and  it  was  one  of  those  even- 
ings which  all  present  would  have  marked  with 
a  white  stone. 

Virginia  and  Augustus  did  not  partake  of  the 
general  inspiration;  they  seemed  absorbed  ia 
themselves,  and  in  each  other.  Gerald  Deve- 
reux addressed  several  remarks  to  Virginia*  for 
he  wished  to  draw  out  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  so 
fair  a  shrine,  but  Virginia  answered  briefly  though 
politely,  and  evidently  felt  no  interest  in  the  con- 
versation that  was  going  oo  around  her. 


CHAPTXa  XII. 


Oh.  *Ui  the  heart  that  magnifies  this  life 
Making  a  truth  and  beauty  all  its  own. 


And  what  was  Charles  Selden  doing  all  this 
while  7  His  father  would  at  least  have  had  bo 
reason  to  regret  the  inactivity  of  a  minister's  life, 
could  he  have  seen  Charles'  daily  employments. 
From  the  earliest  dawn  until  a  late  hour  at  night, 
his  occupations  were  incessant,  and  the  field  of 
duty  seemed  continually  extending  before  him. 
No  duty  was  too  humble,  or  too  laborious,  or  too 
painful  for  him  to  perform  willingly,  animated  by 
that  **love  which  makes  all  things  possible." 
He  had  given  up  his  mind  to  the  study  of  trath, 
ia  the  noblest  form  in  which  it  can  manifest  it- 
self to  the  mind  of  man — ^religious  truth,  and 
from  this  sourae  of  all  truth,  he  was  continually 
led  to  explore  its  tributary  streams — the  various 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  all  of  which  ponr 
their  waters  into  this  inexhaustible  ocean,  though 
it  requires  that  the  eye  should  be  full  of  light  to 
discover  their  connection  with  the  fountain  into 
which  they  empty  themselves.  In  the  branches 
of  natural  science  he  traced  with  continually  in- 
creasing delight,  wonderful  displays  of  the  love 
and  power  of  God,  and  pereeived  the  varioos 
uses  to  which  they  might  be  applied  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  brethren,  for  such  he  truly  considered 
all  mankind.  History  he  studied  not  as  a  mere 
collection  of  facts,  not  to  support  any  particular 
theory,  but  to  him  it  was  interesting  in  the  high- 
est degree  from  its  revelations  of  the  dark  and 
sad  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  from  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  dealings  of  God  with  maa^ 
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when  he  considered  the  progress  and  connection 
of  events  in  universal  history,  how  often  was  his 
heart  elevated  in  wonder  and  love  to  that  Su- 
preme Being  who  from  **  seeming  evil  still  dedu- 
ces good."  Philological  and  metaphysical  stu- 
dies especially  connected  themselves  with  the 
profession  which  he  had  chosen — and  in  such 
pursuits  the  accuracy  and  subtlety  of  his  mind, 
and  his  power  of  abstraction  from  the  material 
'world,  were  increased.  Every  species  of  know- 
ledge and  literature  had  charms  for  him,  and 
every  pursuit  was  connected  with,  and  made  sub- 
servient to,  the  great  purposes  of  religion.  '*To 
the  pure,  all  things  are  pure ;"  when  the  heart  is 
aoflened,  and  the  mind  enlightened  by  the  doc- 
trines of  genuine  Christianity,  then  the  eye  be- 
comes single  and  full  of  light — it  is  fitted  to  see 
truth  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

The  moral  world,  illumined  by  love  and  fiaith, 
no  longer  appeared  to  Charles'  vision  as  a  dark 
chaos  in  which  good  and  evil  contended  for  mas- 
tery: the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  no  longer 
excited  in  his  mind  contempt  or  disgust ; — the 
world  presented  to  him  a  vast  field  of  usefulness 
and  labor,  where  glorious  victories  were  to  be 
won,  where  immortal  souls  were  to  be  rescued 
from  bondage  and  slavery,  and  made  partakers 
of  unspeakable  and  undying  happiness ; — vice 
and  folly  he  regarded  as  a  skilful  physician  would 
the  diseases  of  his  patients — the  more  loathsome, 
the  more  inveterate  the  malady,  the  more  earn- 
est became  his  desire  to  remove  it,  and  the  more 
intense  his  compassion  for  the  suflferer. 

A  letter  which  Mrs.  Mason  addressed  about 
this  time  to  her  sister,  will  give  some  idea  of 
Charles  Selden  in  the  character  of  a  country 
parson. 

Mrs.  M<uon  to  Mrs.  SeUkn. 

I  have  been  intending  for  many  days,  my  dear 
Bister,  to  allow  myself  the  privilege  of  saying 
every  thing  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  to  you,  just 
as  they  arise  in  my  mind,  precisely  as  if  I  were 
sitting  by  your  side,  as  in  the  happy  days  of  old. 
I  have  been  so  busily  engaged  in  making  house- 
hold arrangements,  which  you  would  have  ac- 
complished in  the  tenth  part  of  the  time  it  has 
taken  me  to  effect  them,  and  in  paying  and  re- 
ceiving visits,  together  with  attempting  to  assist 
Charles  in  his  multifarious  duties,  that  I  have  not 
bad  a  spare  moment.  I  have  always  considered 
myself  as  a  rather  industrious  person,  but  re- 
ally this  dear  Charles  of  ours  puts  me  completely 
to  shame,  and  makes  me  think  sometimes,  that 
I  have  never  until  now  understood  what  a  true 
Christian  can,  and  ought  to  be.  From  the  ear- 
liest dawn  until  a  late  hour  at  night,  his  labors 
are  incessant,  and  yet  to  observe  the  eonstant 
kindness  and  cheerfulness  of  his  manner,  you 


would  never  imagine  them  to  be  labors.  I  am 
often  surprised  at  minute  instances  of  his  thought- 
fulness  for  my  comfort,  and  for  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  my  boys ;  he  has  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  being  able  to  bring  from  his  studies  and 
grave  occupations,  a  mind  present  to  all  around 
him,  and  ready  to  seize  every  passing  occasion 
of  entertainment  and  improvement. 

The  first 'time  I  went  to  church  after  my  arri- 
val here,  it  was  with  an  odd  mixture  of  sensa- 
tions, that  I  could  scarcely  describe.  As  soon  as 
Charles  commenced  his  sermon,  I  hung  my  head 
involuntarily,  and  felt  as  much  dread  and  embar- 
rassment as  if  I  had  been  about  to  address  the 
congregation  myself.  The  first  tones  of  his  voice, 
however,  and  the  first  glance  I  cast  upon  him, 
completely  re-assured  me;  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  wholly  engrossed  with  his  subject,  and 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  a  sense  of  its  unspeakable  impor- 
tance, and  to  kindle  in  their  hearts  the  flame  of 
divine  love  which  burned  so  brightly  in  his  own. 
His  voice  and  manner  are  surpassingly  good,  but 
so  natural  as  completely  to  disarm  criticism;  and 
the  best  proof  of  his  excellence  consists  in  the 
interest  and  attention  which  you  observe  painted 
on  the  countenances  of  his  auditors. 

I  breathed  freely,  then  a  little  proudly,  then 
almost  forgot  it  was  Charles  to  whom  I  was  lis- 
tening, in  the  interest  inspired  by  the  subject,  and 
his  manner  of  treating  it,  and  in  the  searching 
examination,  which  he  led  his  hearers  to  make 
of  their  own  hearts. 

As  yet  the  whole  work  is  before  him,  of  estab- 
lishing a  spiritual  church,  with  the  Divine  aid 
which  I  think  is  clearly  promised  in  the  Gospel 
to  efforts  such  as  his.  The  congregation  is  large» 
and  composed  chiefly  of  the  most  reputable  in- 
habitants of  the  county.  There  are  many  nomi- 
nal members  of  the  church  and  some  communi- 
cants; most  of  whom  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  it  as  a  suitable  and  necessary  thing  for 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  partake 
of  the  sacred  ordinance  without  considering  its 
spiritual  uses  or  requisitions.  Many,  too,  of  his 
hearers  are  infected  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
infidelity,  and  come  to  listen  to  his  discourses  to 
criticise  and  refute,  but  the  evident  inserest  which 
is  excited  by  his  sermons  in  all  classes,  makes  me 
hope  that  a  spirit  of  investigation  may  be  awa- 
kened in  the  minds  even  of  scoffers  and  unbe- 
lievers. 

Charles  seetns  to  have  greatly  at  heart  the  spi- 
ritual and  physical  improvement  of  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  con- 
gregation. To  his  own  servants,  and  to  any  of 
the  colored  people,  whom  he  can  induce  to  seek 
religious  knowledge,  he  gives  plain,  impressive 
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oral  instruction,  so  well  adapted  to  their  capaci- 
ties and  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  that  I,  who 
have  been  present  on  some  of  these  occasions, 
have  been  more  struck  with  these  simple  and  for- 
cible expositions  of  truth,  as  a  proof  of  talent  in 
the  minister  who  delivered  them,  than  I  have 
been  in  listening  to  many  fine  and  highly  polish- 
ed discourses.  You  have  reason  to  rejoice  in 
■ach  a  son,  my  dear  sister :  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  appreciate  him  too  highly. 

Fortunately,  Charles  has  not  perceived  the  very 
strong  interest  he  has  excited  in  some  of  the 
young  ladles  of  the  congregation,  as  it  might  throw 
an  unpleasant  restraint  over  his  manner;  aud 
now  he  is  perfectly  unconscious  and  at  his  ease. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  his  admirers,  in 
this  dass  of  society,  is  a  Miss  Anna  Maria  Tra- 
vers,  daughter  of  George  Travers,  with  whom 
brother  James  was  formerly  well  acquainted,  and 
a  Miss  Susan  Brooke,  who,  she  says,  frequently 
■aw  you  during  your  days  of  belleship,  and  ad- 
mired you  very  much,  though  she  was  uever  very 
well  acquainted  with  you.  Both  Mr.  Travers 
and  his  wife  seem  very  kind-hearted.  They  took 
Charles  warmly  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  he  set- 
tled here,  and  though  the  old  gentleman  appears 
to  think  he  pushes  his  notions  on  religious  sub- 
jects too  far,  he  is  evidently  inclined  to  view  bis 
actions  and  opinions  with  the  greatest  indulgence. 
Charles'  conduct  and  opinions  being  so  different 
from  those  of  most  men,  they  have  excited  not 
only  admiration  aud  curiosity^  but  censure,  ma- 
lignant criticism  and  misinterpretation.  On  one 
occasion,  when  his  character  was  severely  han- 
dled, 1  heard  that  Mr.  Travers  defended  him 
with  much  warmth.  Mrs.  Travers  is  extremely 
kind  and  inoffensive,  but  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  so  fearful  of  giving  offence  that  I  believe  she 
would  not  give  her  own  children  advice  which 
she  thought  would  be  disagreeable.  She  is  an 
excellent  housekeeper,  and  indulges  the  natural 
kindness  of  her  disposition,  by  attending  to  the 
bodily  wants  of  all  around  her,  with  the  agreea- 
ble consciousness,  that  such  attentions  can  never 
give  offence.  Consequentiy  she  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  ladies  in  the  county,  and  I  have 
never  heard  a  gentieman  mention  her  without 
praise,  though  commendations  of  her  puddings, 
her  pastry,  aud  her  coffee,  are  sure  to  form  a  con- 
siderable pai't  of  her  eulogy. 

The  young  people  of  the  family  have  of  course 
grown  up  without  control,  and  have  followed  the 
natural  bent  of  their  characters,  or  formed  them- 
selves after  some  fantastic  models.  Anna  Maria, 
the  eldest  of  the  young  ladies,  has  unfortunately 
chosen  the  latter  method ;  for  nature  in  her  ru- 
dest forms  is  preferable  to  affectation,  and  I  pre* 
fer  the  hoyden  and  giddy  Juliana,  and  even  the 
indifference  which  George  manifests  for  every 


one*s  pleasure  but  his  own,  to  the  artificial  char- 
acter which  Anna  Maria  seems,  with  infinite 
pains,  to  have  formed.  She  has  aimed  at  a 
mixture  of  piety  and  romance,  without  under- 
standing the  nature  of  either,  and  her  character 
is  a  ridiculous  medley  of  contradictory  preten- 
sions ;  it  is  evident  to  every  one  but  Charles,  that 
she  has  made  what  would  be  called  a  dead  set 
at  him,  and  it  would  amuse  you  to  see  the  quiet 
unconsciousness  of  his  manner,  aud  to  hear  the 
dry  simplicity  of  his  remarks,  in  answer  to  some 
of  her  elaborate  speeches,  intended  to  excite  his 
sympathy  and  admiration. 

But  Mr.  Travers  has  an  inmate  of  his  house, 
a  niece,  Edith  Fitzgerald,  whose  society  is  really 
delightful,  she  has  so  much  character,  talent  and 
originality,  with  noble  and  generous  feeling.  She 
lost  her  mother,  unfortunately,  early  in  life,  and 
has  had  no  female  friend  to  supply  her  place,  so 
that  the  want  of  feminine  training  and  influence 
are  evident  in  her  character  and  manner.  There 
is  nothing  bold  or  unfeminine  about  her,  but  there 
is  a  sort  of  lofty  independence  and  disregard  for 
public  opinion,  a  self-reliance,  and  promptness 
in  action,  which  seem  rather  to  belong  to  young 
men  than  to  young  women.  She  has  not  yet 
learned  that  the  weapons  of  a  woman*s  warfare 
must  be  rather  defensive  than  offensive,  aud  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  on  un wounded,  without  the 
shield  aud  buckler  of  prudence  and  reserve.  Yet 
she  has  so  much  candor,  generosity,  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling  mingled  with  spirit,  that  she  really 
fascinates  me,  and  the  lights  almost  make  me 
forget  the  shadows  of  her  character. 

1  think  I  see  you  smile  and  say,  '*  Charlotte  is 
as  apt  to  let  her  fancies  run  away  with  her,  as 
she  was  at  sixteen — how  can  she  know  so  much 
of  this  young  lady  in  so  short  a  time.*'  To  this, 
I  would  reply.  You  are  mistaken,  dear  sister ; 
my  proneness  to  take  violent  fancies,  and  form 
sudden  friendships,  has  entirely  vanished,  indeed 
I  view  things  in  too  sober  a  light  now,  but  there 
really  are  some  extraordinary  persons  left  in  the 
world,  and  there  are  some  indications  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  superiority  about  them,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  and  yet,  in  some  cases,  can- 
not be  so  satisfactorily  described,  as  to  convince 
those  who  have  never  seen  these  gifted  individu- 
als, of  the  reality  of  their  existence.  Edith  Fitz- 
gerald is  certainly  one  of  these,  as  you  will  ac- 
knowledge when  you  see  her,  as  I  hope  you  will 
ere  long. 

Charles  and  I  are  expecting  the  promised  week 
with  much  impatience,  and  Frank  and  Gustavus 
ask  me  every  day  when  Aunt  Selden  and  their 
cousins  are  coming.  Every  thing  is  assuming 
quite  a  pleasant  and  comfortal>le  aspect  around 
us,  and  i  l>egin  to  have  a  home  feeling  here,  which 
gives  one  you  know  a  sort  of  individual  attach- 
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ment  to  all  the  objects  ftroand.  Art  has  done 
but  little  for  the  place :  some  weeping-willows 
and  Pride  of  China  trees  have  been  planted  in 
times  of  yore,  which  have  now  attained  a  noble 
size,  and  we  have  a  rustic  porch  covered  with 
sweet  honeysuckle  and  white  jessamine,  which 
have  matted  themselves  together  in  neglected 
luxuriance.  These  with  some  beds  of  pinks 
and  violets,  roses,  lilacs,  guelder-roses  and  holly- 
hocks, disposed  in  straight  and  ample  borders  in 
aa  old-fashioned  garden,  are  the  only  monuments 
remaining  of  the  tastes  of  our  predecessors.  But 
Tve  have  a  noble  grove  of  oaks,  some  groups  of 
tulip  trees  and  elms  planted  by  nature,  and  per- 
mitted to  remain ;  a  level  covered  with  a  thick 
▼elvet  turf  extending  for  about  a  hundred  yards 
before  the  front  door  and  terminating  in  a  gentle 
slope ;  a  beautiful  view  of  the  James  River,  of 
fields  and  forests  so  mingled  as  to  produce  the 
most  striking  and  pleasing  effects  of  light  and 
shade ;  then  from  the  east  and  west  windows  of 
the  house,  we  look  upon  valleys  covered  with 
rich  natural  growth,  and  almost  every  tree  fes- 
tooned with  the  graceful  branches  of  our  wild 
grape  vines. 

Tell  Margaret  she  must  be  very  diligent  in  col- 
lecting flower-seed,  and  raising  cuttings  for  *'The 
Rectory,*'  as  Charles  is  very  intent  on  having  a 
flower-garden,  and  giving  an  air  of  order  and 
beauty  to  the  grounds.  You  know  I  have  a  nat- 
ural fon<^s8.for  flowers;  but  this,  with  many  of 
my  youthful  tastes,  has  so  long  slumbered,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  would  ever  have  awakened  suffi- 
ciently to  inspire  me  with  a  real  taste  for  their 
cultivation,  but  for  the  desire  of  pleasing  Charles. 

If  I  did  not  love  Charles  so  very  much,  I 
should  think  myself  bound  by  gratitude  to  con- 
sult even  his  most  trifling  wishes,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  his  affectionate  and  unwea- 
ried consideration  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  myself  and  children.  But  I  love  him  too  much, 
and  have  too  much  confidence  in  his  regard,  to 
feel  grateful,  if  you  can  understand  this  apparent 
paradox,  and  seek  to  please  him  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  doing  so. 

Charles  has  just  entered  to  beg  my  assistance 
as  physician  and  apothecary,  for  I  fill  both  these 
offices  with  some  reputation.  A  poor  family 
near  us  are  suffering  with  chills  and  fevers,  and 
I  have  not  only  to  prepare  medicine,  but  rice, 
broth,  &c.,  &c.  Then  I  must  have  dinner  served 
up  in  a  few  minutes,  as  he  is  anxious  to  set  out 
as  soon  as  possible  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner,  so 
I  must  bid  you  a  hasty  adieu. 

Ever  yours,  «■ 

C.  Masoit. 
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BT    JAMES    W.    SIMMONS. 

BATTLE  OF  FORT  MOULTRIE. 

When  science,  with  disdainful  eye, 

Mark'd  the  palmettoes  from  the  wooil. 

She  bade  the  hero  turn  and  fly. 

Nor  vainly  bathe  their  leaves  in  blood,* 

Calm  and  majestic  as  the  sea 

Upon  whose  shores  that  stractare  rose, 

Surrounded  by  his  ehivalry. 

The  warrior  turn 'd— to  meet  his  foea ! 

Though  each  red  minister  of  death, 
From  bulwarks  frowning  o*er  the  main. 
Would  stifle  Freedom's  struggling  breath. 
Nor  mark  her  spirit  soar  again  1 
Yet  those  who  from  meridian  light 
Are  snatch 'd,  their  destiny  fulfil, — 
Since  he  who  falls  from  that  proud  height, 
Falls  in  the  midst  of  Glory  still ! — 

From  out  the  city's  distant  spires 

A  thousand  forms  are  seen  to  rise ;  -« 

A  thousand  hearts,  whose  native  fires 

Rivalled  the  glow  of  those  fierce  skies ! 

A  thousand  tongues,  denied  to  speak, 

As,  far  along  the  brine. 

With  horrent  sides,  and  haughty  beak, 

Now  moved  the  British  line ! 

Within  that  low,  dark  structure,  lay 
Souls  with  its  ribs  that  vied ; 
As  that  stern  host  in  long  array, 
Came  down  upon  the  tide ! 
In  gallant  trim,  and  steadily 
To  their  stations  as  they  sweep, 
Flashed  Moultrie's  red  artillery. 
Like  volcano  of  the  deep  ! 

Now,  in  answVing  thunder  driven. 

Each  bold  Briton  plied  his  deck  ; 

But  their  focemost  ship  is  riven, 

And  lies  a  baffled  wreck ! 

Again,  again  the  fierce  eclipse, 

As  it  rose  from  out  that  isle. 

Bathed  in  blood  the  reeling  ships. 

And  their  ribs  of  rock  groaned  the  while ! 

To  that  hnrricane  salute 

Twice  a  hundred  guns  replied  I 

But  each  messenger  fell  mute 

In  the  soft  palmetto's  side  :t 

*'  The  Commodore  !"t  our  Moultrie  aaid— 

Her  decks  withered  at  the  word  1 

Amid  ranks  where  lay  the  dead, 

Scarce  a  living  figure  stirred ! 

*  Accustomed  to  the  ■cienttfic  stroctaret  of  Eorope, 
General  Charles  Lee,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  Moultrie^ 
palmetto  fort,  sneeringly  pronounced  it  a  "  slaoghter^pen,** 
and  advised  its  immediate  abandonment, 

t  The  wood  of  the  palmetto  is  soft  and  spongy. 

t  The  English  Flag-Ship.  ^ 
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And  "  Fire  !*'  folloived  ev'ry  row 
Of  the  true  palmetto's  th«nder» 
Thai  sbook  the  ma  tod  sboie. 
And  rent  the  foe  asunder ! 
And  as  now  came  down  the  night 
O'er  the  island  and  the  bay. 
Told  her  guna*  qaick  flashing  light, 
Where  that  noble  fortress  laj  I 

But  ere  the  noon  was  passed. 
There  was  ailenre  on  the  deep. 
For  the  foe,  in  wounded  haste. 
Slipped  his  cables  from  their  keep ! 
I'hrn  rose  a  sound  upon  the  sen, 
An  o(  battle  waged  again — 
Ii  was  the  cry  of  '•  Victory !" 
From  Moultrie  and  his  men. 


THE  LATE  CHAPMAN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

The  death  of  Chapman  Johnson  has  left  a 
gap  in  the  foremost  rank  of  our  illustrious  men, 
that  will  not  soon  be  filled.  And  his  loss  is  felt 
the  more  sensibly,  because  it  followed  so  closely 
upon  the  demise  of  another  of  Virginia's  noblest 
sons — his  associate  in  youth — his  competitor  in 
the  race  of  usefulness  and  honor,  wherein  both 
were  victors, — his  bosom  friend  from  early  man- 
hood till  the  last  moment  of  life.  Benjamin 
Watkins  Leigh  and  Chapman  Johnson !  Where 
shall  we  find  two  names  so  hallowed  by  the  ten- 
derness and  truth  of  manly  friendship — so  radi- 
ant with  the  glory  that  springs  from  private  vir- 
tue and  public  worth  ?  Unambitious  of  official 
rank  or  political  distinction,  they  were  neverthe- 
less prompt,  whenever  called  by  the  voice  of  duty, 
to  sacrifice  for  the  public  good  every  consideration 
of  personal  convenience  or  professional  emolu- 
ment. In  times  when  such  examples  have  been 
lamentably  rare,  their  disinterested  love  of  coun- 
try has  been  recognised  and  rewarded  by  the 
homage  of  men  of  every  party.  More  than  once, 
at  the  summons  of  their  native  State,  did  they 
abandon,  for  a  time,  the  professional  labors  to 
which  they  had  devoted  themselves ;  but  always 
to  return  with  eagerness  to  the  duties  and  enjoy- 
mentB  of  private  life,  so  soon  as  the  public  ser- 
vice was  fulfilled.  And  in  that  loved  retirement, 
honored  with  the  public  esteem,  beloved  by  their 
numerous  friends  and  acquaintance,  comforted  by 
the  overflowing  gratitude  and  affection  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  they  have  spent  the 
tranquil  evening  of  their  lives,  and  calmly  await- 
ed the  coming  of  that  dark  hour  which  precedes 
the  dawn  of  eternal  day. 

When  such  men  as  these  are  removed  from 
the  scene  of  human  action,  a  natural  and  lauda- 
ble impulse  prompts  us  to  commemorate  their 


excellence,  both  as  « just  tribate  ts  the  mem^iy 
of  the  dead,  and  an  incentive  to  the  living  to  ena*' 
ulate  their  well-earned  fame*  In  this  wpitit,  we 
desire  to  contribute  our  mite,  however  inaigniii- 
cant,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  and  good  ni«ii» 
whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  article ;  mad  ee 
inevitably  does  the  mention  of  the  one  namoenil 
up  the  recollection  of  the  other,  that  it  was  imr 
possible  to  take  the  first  step,  without  being  re- 
minded of  that  contemporary  and  friend,  with 
whom,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  ho  was  ao  intimately 
connected. 

Chapman  Johnson  was  bom  in  the  yearlTTSi 
in  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  on  a  phintalion  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  '^Branham's"  or 
'•  Bosweirs  old  Ordinary."  He  had  four  broth- 
ers— ^two  of  whom  were  older  than  himself,  and 
two  younger — and  three  sisters.  His  mother  died 
while  he  was  still  very  young;  but  nerertheleea 
old  enough  to  recall  distinctly  a  scene  in  which  he 
owed  his  life  to  her  exertions.  His  clothes  had 
taken  ^,  and  he  was  in  imminent  risk  of  being 
burnt  to  death,  until  his  modier,  not  without  in- 
jury to  her  own  hands,  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames. 

His  father  owned  the  plantation  on  which  he 
lived,  but  thought  himself  too  poor  to  afford  hie 
sons  an  education ;  and  their  boyhood,  in  conae-> 
quence,  was  passed  in  a  state  of  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance.  Hoping  at  length  to  better  his 
condition,  by  joining  the  profits  of  a  tavern  to 
those  of  the  farm,  he  took  charge  of  the  inn  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  trusted  in  this  way,  to  sup- 
port his  family  with  less  difficulty.  But  the  step 
was  extremely  ill-advised,  so  far  as  the  inter- 
ests of  his  sons  were  involved.  Without  educa- 
tion, wild  and  untrained,  at  an  age  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions  from  those  about  them, 
they  were  thrown  into  daily  contact  with  the  idle, 
dissipated,  and  vicious  company,  which,  at  that 
day  even  more  than  at  present,  infested  our  tav- 
erns and  other  places  of  public  resort  throughout 
the  country.  Already  deprived  of  a  mother's 
guardianship,  they  were  destined  to  undergo, 
while  yet  of  tender  age,  the  loss  of  their  survi- 
ving parent.  Their  father  died  at  the  Ordinary ; 
and  for  some  time  the  orphan  boys  continued 
there,  exposed  without  defence  to  all  the  mis- 
chievous influences  of  the  place.  That  they  did 
not  wholly  escape  the  contagion  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  wonderful, 
that  under  circumstances  so  adverse,  the  moral 
instinct  and  mental  energy  of  nature  should  have 
sprung  up  and  matured  amid  the  noxious  weeds 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  eldest  of 
the  boys,  as  was  natural,  plunged  more  deeply 
into  the  cnrrent  than  the  others ;  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  his  ruin  first  awoke  the  fears  and 
stimulated  the  efforts  of  his  brothers,  Richard 
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and  Chapaftiu  By  MUing  thflir  portiow  of  the 
small  patruBoay  derived  from  their  father,  they 
taiaed  the  neaas  of  seadiag  their  eldest  brother 
to  WiiUam  aad  Jiiary  College.  Their  exertions, 
their  sacrifices,  were  not  in  vain:  they  succeeded 
in  detaching  him  from  the  dissipated  courses  to 
which  he  was  inclined,  and  in  fitting,  him,  by  a 
co«ipetent  education,  to  make  his  way  in  the 
atruggle  of  life.  Thus  early  did  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  begin  to  exhibit  towards  his  relations 
aad  connexions  a  generous  regard,  which  through- 
out his  life  allowed  no  occasion  for  its  exercise  to 
psMs  by  unimproved.  Indeed,  the  benevolence 
of  his  disposition,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all 
who  sought  his  aid,  was  almost  a  fault:  for  it 
accustomed  him  to  forget  the  extent  of  his  own 
vosoorces,  in  his  desire  to  supply  their  wants  and 
piTomote  their  interests. 

Not  long  after  their  father's  death,  the  broth- 
ers had  returned  (o  live  upon  the  farm ;  and  when 
Chapman  had  sold  his  interest  in  it  as  already 
mentioned,  he  still  continued  to  work  upon  it  for 
regular  wages.  By  the  aid  of  these  earnings  he 
was  enabled,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  enter  the 
achool  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Nelson,*  of  Louisa 
county,  with  whom  he  continued  for  nearly  two 
years.  During  this  period,  he  studied  with  an 
ardor  and  diligence  peculiarly  his  own,  and  laid 
the  solid  foundations,  upon  which  his  labor  in  after 
years  built  a  massive  superstructure.  He  always 
cherished  a  respectful  and  kindly  attachment  for 
his  old  teacher,  together  with  some  humorous  re- 
collections of  his  odd  habits  and  quaint  expres- 
sions. 

Mr.  Johnson,  about  this  time  also,  derived  con- 
siderable benefit  from  an  intimate  association 
with  Mr.  Patrick  Michie,  who  had  married  one 
of  his  sbters,  and  who,  after  living  some  time  in 
South  Carolina,  had  returned  to  Louisa  county, 
Virginia,  and  settled  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  old 
homestead.  Mr.  Michie's  collegiate  education, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  world,  made  his  so- 
ciety at  once  both  agreeable  and  instructive  to 
bis  young  relatives ;  while  his  influence  encoura- 
ged them  in  the  efforts  they  were  making  to  im- 
prove themselves. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Johnson  went  to  William  and 


*  This  gentleman,  nnder  tho  more  familiar  title  of  *'  Old 
Parson  Nelson"  is  well  recollected  by  many  now  living  in 
Richmond,  where  he  afterwards  taught.  He  was  a  singu- 
lar compound  of  shrewdness  and  simpUeity :  an  upright 
man,  a  good  scholar^bot,  although  by  no  means  sparing  of 
the  rod,  ill  calculated  to  manage  a  company  of  unruly  boys. 
His  pupils  will  never  forger  the  pranks  they  played,  nor  the 
punishments  be  inflicted.  He  often  referred  with  pride  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  whose  fame  and  success  he  felt  himself  in 
some  sort  a  participant ;  and  more  than  once  the  pretext 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  to  speak  at  the  Capitol,  or  the  Court 
House,  proearad  a  holyday  for  the  boys,  when  that  gentle- 
was  actual] J  tttaading  court  in  a  distant  county. 


Mary  College,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  untiring 
zeal  and  perseverance.  Thus  engaged  be  passed 
a  year,  to  which  he  often  referred  in  aAer  timea 
as  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life.  It  was  here 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Tucker  fam-> 
ily,  and  formed  a  strong  and  enduring  attach- 
ment for  them.  Here  also  he  first  met  with  Mr. 
Leigh :  and  their  acquaintance,  slight  in  its  be- 
ginning, strengthened  in  the  course  of  this  brief 
year,  into  the  warm  and  devoted  friendship, 
which  ever  after  bound  them  to  one  another. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  being  then 
twenty-three  years  old,  Mr.  Johnson  left  William 
and  Mary  and  came  to  Richmond,  where  ho 
shortly  after  obtained  a  license  to  practice  law* 
At  first  he  thought  of  commencing  the  practice 
in  Richmond ;  but  Mr.  Wirt,  who  was  then  Chan- 
cellor in  the  Williamsburg  district,  having  strongly 
recommended  Staunton  as  a  place  where  he  would 
find  a  better  opening  than  any  where  else,  ha 
went  to  setde  in  that  place  in  the  same  year,  1802* 

He  did  not  escape  the  anxieties  and  disappoint- 
ments which  fall  to  the  lot  of  almost  all  young 
practitioners,  and  by  which  so  many  of  them  are 
disheartened  and  defeated.  Even  his  resolute 
spirit  was  half  discouraged,  and  he  thought  se- 
riously of  going  to  set  up  a  school  in  Lexington, 
until  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  kind  advice  of  one 
of  his  warmest  personal  friends.  This  was  the 
late  Judge  Coulter,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
who  lived  at  that  time  near  Staunton,  at  a  pretty 
rural  spot  called  **  The  Grove.*'  In  Mr.  John- 
son^s  own  words, — *'I  should  certainly  have  left 
Staunton,  despairing  as  I  was  of  success,  had 
not  Coalter — God  bless  him! — advised  me  to 
wait,  and  have  patience.  I  did — ^I  persevered^* 
and  in  reward,  succeeded.*'  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  written  to  a  friend  in  1806, 
portrays  as  well  the  despondency  which  clouded 
the  first  years  of  his  practice,  as  the  joy  with 
which  he  hailed  the  brightening  prospect  that 
succeeded.  "In  truth,  my  friend,  I  have  of  late 
experienced  pleasure  in  a  higher  degree,  and  seen 
perfect  happiness  in  a  nearer  prospect,  than  at 
any  other  period  of  my  life.  And  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  unusual  depression  which  my  spiriu 
have  suffered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two 
years — ^indeed,  for  almost  the  last  four  years-* 
has  given  them  an  additional  elasticity,  which 
has  made  the  height  of  their  ascent  in  some  mea- 
sure proportioned  to  the  depth  from  which  they 
arose.  While  I  was  at  Williamsburg,  I  was  re- 
marked for  my  equanimity  and  uniform  cheer- 
fulness ;  since  I  have  been  in  Staunton,  I  have 
been  frequently  observed  to  be  gloomy,  some- 
times irritable.  While  in  Williarasburg,  I  was 
permitted  to  pursue  those  occupations  which  my 
judgment  approved,  to  enjoy  such  society  as  my 
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own  wishes  would  have  chosen,  to  indulge  the 
feetings  which  were  most  grateful  to  my  heart, 
and  to  taste  of  most  of  those  pleasures  which 
are  agreeable  to  my  palate.  There,  none  of  the 
cares  of  life  interrupted  the  tranquil  *  noiseless 
tenor  of  my  way.'  In  Staunton,  my  situation 
has  been  very  different.  However,  the  day  is 
gone  (I  hope)  when  I  have  any  cause  of  accu- 
sation against  Staunton :  for  now  I  see  in  it  the 
scene  of  all  my  future  happiness."  Nor  was  he 
deceived  in  his  anticipations.  The  lapse  of  more 
than  forty  years  served  only  to  draw  more  tightly 
the  bond  of  mutual  attachment,  which  united  him 
to  his  old  friends  and  neighbors.  The  warmth  of 
his  regard  for  them  was  never  abated :  and  no 
where  was  his  loss  more  sincerely  felt  and  la- 
mented, than  in  the  society  of  Staunton. 

Long  before  the  date  of  the  letter  just  quoted, 
Mr.  Johnson's  amiable  disposition  and  gentle 
manners  had  attracted  the  regard,  while  his  tal- 
ents and  integrity  had  acquired  for  him  the  es- 
teem, of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. In  his  association  with  the  more  inti- 
mate of  these,  and  in  his  consciousness  of  innate 
energy  and  uprightness,  he  found  resources,  which 
often  dispelled  his  gloomy  thoughts,  and  revived 
hn  natural  cheerfulness.  And  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1806  he  realized  his  hopes  of  domestic 
happiness,  in  a  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Nicolson,  the  estimable  lady  who  has  survived 
him.  Her  fair  and  delicate  beauty  was  the  least 
of  her  attractions :  her  open,  artless  disposition, 
gentle  demeanor,  warm  and  generous  feelings, 
and  guileless  simplicity  of  character,  won  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  her  then,  and  con- 
tinue still  to  rivet  the  affections  of  all  who  come 
within  the  sphere  of  her  influence.  From  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  Johnson  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Staunton,  undl  the  year  1824,  when  (for 
reasons  to  be  hereafter  adverted  to)  he  determin- 
ed to  remove  to  Richmond. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1805^  he  was  adqpttedto 
practise  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
begun  that  career  of  forensic  distinction,  which 
in  a  few  years  elevated  him  to  the  highest  rank 
in  his  profession.  In  this  country,  the  progress 
of  a  rising  lawyer  not  being  marked  (as  in  Eng- 
land) by  his  advance  from  one  grade  to  another, 
his  standing  can  be  estimated  only  by  the  opin- 
ion which  is  entertained  of  him,  either  on  the 
part  of  hb  professional  brethren  of  the  Bench 
and  Bar,  or  on  that  of  the  community  in  general. 
These  tribunals  net  unfrequently  differ  in  their 
judgments;  and  the  merit  of  an  individual  is 
highly  estimated  by  one  of  them,  while  his  rep- 
Qtation  with  the  other  is  comparatively  inferior. 
It  was  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  Mr.  John- 
son to  combine  in  bis  favor  the  suffrages  of  both. 
Possesnng,  in  a  rare  degree,  the  qualities  neces- 


sary to  form  a  pralbwild  and  aecomf^ished  jnrial* 
he  superadded  to  them  an  energy  and  vigor  of 
thought,  a  clearness  and  force  of  ezpresnon,  and 
an  earnest,  warm  sympathy  with  die  feeltnga  of 
his  fellow  meut  which  won  him  an  easy  enmnee 
into  their  heaila»  and  soenred  him  an  extraonti* 
nary  power  over  their  convictions.  To  the  trails 
we  have  ascribed  to  him-— if  not  implied  in  what 
has  been  already  said — ^mnst  be  added  the  per- 
fect truth,  rectitude,  and  simplidty  of  his  char- 
acter; which)  in  every  scene  of  his  exertioiis, 
whether  in  the  Senate,  the  Courts,  or  in  the  hum- 
bler questions  of  municipal  and  social  concern, 
disarmed  his  hearers  of  all  personal  pr^odicOv 
and  prepared  them  to  listen  with  candor  and  eon* 
fidence. 

But  the  busy  avocations  of  civil  life  did  not 
make  him  unmindful  of  other  duties,  which  some- 
times devolve  upon  the  peaceful  citizen.  Upon 
two  occasions,  during  the  war  of  1812,  when  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  British  wonld  make 
an  attempt  upon  the  city  of  Richmond,  Mr.  John- 
son marehed  thither  at  the  head  of  a  company, 
to  take  part  in  its  defence.  The  alarm  was  given 
in  Staunton,  at  one  of  these  times,  by  an  express 
from  the  Governor,  which  arrived  about  themid* 
die  of  the  day  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
the  first  man  to  volunteer:  and  the  next  day,  the 
whole  company  were  mounted,  and  upon  the 
road  to  Richmond.  Happily,  the  state  of  pre- 
paration and  activity,  throughout  the  State,  de- 
terred the  enemy  from  the  meditated  attack. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  him,  year  by  year,  through  the  course  of 
his  long  and  useful  life.  In  the  Senate  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  represented  for  many  years  the  Augusta 
district,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  with  great  and  acknowledged  advan- 
tage to  the  legisladon  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
whole  State.  He  retired  from,  it,  when  his  in- 
creasing practice  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
the  Chancery  Court  at  Richmond,  together  vrith 
the  long  absences  from  his  family  thus  occasion- 
ed, induced  him,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to 
remove  to  the  capital.  From  that  period  until  his 
death  he  continued  to  reside  here ;  but  his  social 
relations  with  his  old  neighbors  were  never  wholly 
interrupted.  He  never  failed  to  pass  a  portion 
of  the  summer  and  fall  at  his  farm  in  the  vicini^ 
of  Staunton ;  seasons  of  relaxation  from  his  la- 
bors, which  were  happily  spent  in  the  renewal 
of  old  intimacies  and  hereditary  friendships,  and 
in  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 

Nor  were  his  energies  altogether  withdrawn 
from  the  public  service.  Though  no  longer  oc- 
cupying a  public  station,  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance were  often  sought  on  occasions  of  great  pub- 
lic interest;  and  there  were  few  measuies,  in- 
volving the  general  weliive  of  the  State,  which 
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did  not  deriTe  some  aid  from*  the  resources  of  bis 
mud,  and  the  weight  ef  hk  influence.  With  the 
modesty  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  how- 
erer,  he  neither  sought  nor  desired  notoriety : 
and  was  coatent,  wtthout  show  or  di^lay  on  his 
own  part,  to  contribute  all  that  lay  in  his  power, 
towards  the  success  t^  every  effort  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

When  the  convention  was  called  in  1829,  to 
revise  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  summoned  by  the  general  voice  of  his  old 
constituents  to  represent  them  in  that  body.  Em- 
bracing, as  it  did,  some  of  the  most  Ulustrious 
and  venerable  men  of  the  generation  then  pass- 
iag  away,  and  almost  all  the  distinguished  states- 
men of  Virginia,  who  were  at  that  period  in  their 
prime,  it  presented  an  array  of  wisdom,  learning 
and  dignity,  not  often  paralleled  in  history.  The 
pithy  saying  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanok<^,  that 
It  was  **  the  grave  of  local  reputations,"  was  no 
less  true  than  sarcastic.  Few  men  came  out  of 
the  intellectual  conflicts  of  that  arena,  without 
losing  something  of  the  pre9Hgt  derived  from  for- 
mer victories:  still  fewer,  with  an  increase  of 
the  celebrity  they  had  previously  enjoyed.  But, 
among  these  select  lew,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Leigh  were  conspicuous.  Ranked  upon 
opposite  sides  of  some  important  questions,  which 
were  long  and  warmly  debated,  the  collision  of 
mind  served  only  to  surround  with  greater  lustre 
the  names  of  both  statesmen,  while  it  was  net 
permitted  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  their  per- 
sonal relations.  To  the  mutual  regard  which  sub- 
sisted between  them,  and  between  others  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  was  to  be  ascribed  in  no 
small  degree,  the  compromise  that  was  effected 
of  sectional  interests  and  jealousies,  and  the 
agreement  upon  that  scheme  of  government  which 
was  ultimately  adopted. 

But  these  employments  were  only  occasional. 
The  regular  business  of  his  life  was  the  practice 
of  his  profession:  and  he  so  pursued  it,  as  to 
leave  an  example  to  his  successors  in  the  courts 
worthy  of  all  imitation.  His  zeal,  his  persever- 
ance, his  high  sense  of  duty,  his  liberality  of  sen- 
timent, and  his  urbanity  of  manner,  commanded, 
as  they  merited,  the  admiration  of  his  contempora- 
ries. Those  who  heard  it  will  not  soon  forget  the 
heart- felt  and  affectionate  tribute  to  his  virtues, 
pronounced  by  one  who  had  known  him  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  and  who  has  since  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  tomb,  the  venerable  Judge  Ni- 
cholas. Hia  high  chai'acter  and  consummate 
ability  could  not  fail  .to  secure  a  very  extensive 
practice ;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  an 
intense  and  unremitting  labor,  which  in  the  end 
proved  too  much  even  for  his  vigorous  and  manly 
frame.  He  has  been  often  known,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, to  prolong  his  studies  several  hours  after 


midnight,  and  then  suspend  them  only  to  be  re- 
sumed at  early  dawn :  while  the  hours  more  com- 
monly appropriated  to  business  were  filled  up 
with  tasks  no  less  continued  and  severe.  As 
eariy  as  the  year  1837,  he  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  over  exertion  in  occasional  attacks  of  vertigo 
and  uncomfortable  affections  of  the  head,  which 
from  time  to  time  compelled  him  to  abstain  from 
labor.  But  he  always  yielded  with  reluctance ; 
and  returned  to  his  usual  avocations  the  first  mo- 
ment he  felt  capable  of  doing  so,  without  allow- 
ing himself  time  to  recruit  his  strength.  The 
habits  of  industry,  which  had  in  truth  become  his^ 
second  nature,  denied  their  usual  exercise  in  the 
quiet  and  confinement  of  the  sick  room,  produced 
a  depression  of  his  generally  cheerful  spirits,  and 
impelled  him  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  from 
this  condition  of  inactivity.  Such  vicissitudes  as 
these  naturally  and  inevitably  resulted  in  the 
gradual  decay  of  his  physical  powers.  For  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  his  death,  he  was  seldom  able 
to  appear  in  court,  or  to  engage  in  the  active  du- 
ties of  his  profession  :  and  the  burden  devolved 
upon  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  associated  with  him  in  practice.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  of  hia  life,  his  decline 
was  more  marked  and  rapid  than  before ;  and  at 
length,  on  the  12th  July,  1849,  the  light,  which 
had  for  some  time  flickered  in  its  socket,  was 
finally  extinguished. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Mr.  Johnson  chief- 
ly as  a  public  man  :  as  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  a 
distinguished  statesman.  We  feel  that  our  at- 
tempt has  failed  to  do  him  justice,  even  in  these 
aspects  of  his  character,  the  most  obvious  and 
intelligible  to  the  common  eye.  How  shall  we 
hope  to  depict  the  singular  and  attractive  beauty 
of  his  private  lifb,  which  no  one  can  well  ap- 
preciate, who  has  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
knowing  such  a  man  at  hia  own  fireside  ?  The  re- 
collection of  his  genius,  his  fame,  his  learning, 
his  influence,  was  speedily  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  qualities  more  endearing, — admiration 
of  his  greatness  was  forgotten  in  the  affectionate 
reverence,  inspired  by  his  goodness.  Through 
every  relation  of  life,  from  those  of  husband  and 
father,  to  the  remote  connexions  of  casual  ac- 
quaintance or  common  humanity,  his  loving  and 
generous  spirit  made  its  infiuence  felt,  in  due 
proportion,  but  in  abundant  measure.  It  was 
his  fortune  to  survive  all  tiis  brothers  and  sisters. 
Several  of  these  left  children,  young  and  slen- 
derly provided  for.  One  after  another,  they  were 
taken  by  him  to  his  own  house,  placed  at  schools 
of  his  providing,  or  otherwise  assisted  and  cared 
for  according  to  their  respective  want0«  Ho 
reared  and  educated  them  as  his  own  children, 
and  to  him  they  looked  up  with  the  filial  regard, 
which  he  so  well  deserved.    With  his  immediate 
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family,  his  intercoone  waa  not  only  affeetioaate 
and  tender,  but  Bportire  and  familiar,  tempered 
by  a  gentle  dignity,  which  operated  ineeneibly 
to  reatrain  the  exuberance  of  youthful  tpirtts 
within  just  bounds.  In  the  larger  circle  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  though  always  unassu- 
ming in  demeanor,  he  was  easy  and  cheerful  in 
conversation,  and  entered  with  alacrity  and  relish 
into  the  amusements  and  diversions  of  those 
around  him.  In  short,  had  his  abilities  and  pub- 
lic honors  been  less  than  they  were,  he  must  still 
have  won  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the 
social  excellence  of  his  character. 

This  sketch  might  be  considered  incomplete, 
without  some  notice  of  the  religious  sentiments 
•f  Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  true,  that  the  uniform 
tenor  of  such  a  life  affords  evidence  of  the  high- 
est character  to  show  that  it  was  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  piety  aud  morality :  men  do  not 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.  It 
is  true  also,  that,  beyond  this  outward  proof, 
the  fallible  judgment  of  mortals  can  never  pene- 
trate :  it  is  for  God  alone  to  read  tbe  secret  heart. 
But  it  may  be  gratifying  to  many  to  know,  that, 
several  years  before  his  death,  be  opeuly  professed 
his  faith  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
united  himself  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ;  thus  adding  his  express  and  solemn  tes- 
timony of  belief  to  the  practical  illustrations  of 
it  afforded  by  his  conduct. 

The  intelligence  of  Mr.  Johnson*s  death  was 
everywhere  received  with  emotions,  that  sought 
expression  in  private  letters  of  condolence,  and 
public  tributes  of  respect  for  his  memory.  From 
among  these,  we  select  for  quotation  the  pream-^ 
ble  of  the  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
Judges,  and  members  of  the  bar,  and  officers,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  then 
in  session  at  Lewisburg ;  as  well  on  account  of 
the  high  authority,  by  which  the  eulogy  is  pro- 
nounced, as  of  the  feeling  and  eloquent  language, 
in  which  it  is  expressed. 

**  The  exalted  position  which  Chapman  John- 
son occupied,  at  the  bar,  in  the  seuate^  and  in 
the  general  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  de- 
maud  some  notice  of  his  death. 

**  As  a  man.  Mr.  Johnson,  through  a  long  life, 
was  distinguished  for  lofty  integrity  and  purity, 
to  which  was  added  the  most  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. 

^'His  influence  over  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters, not  only  of  those  who  associated  with  him, 
but  of  the  community  in  general,  was  much 
greater  than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  Jot  of  distin- 
guished public  men ;  and  this  influence  was  al- 
ways promotive  of  virtue,  patriotism,  and  be- 
nevolence. 

*' As  a  senator  of  his  native  State,  Mr.  Johnson* 


by  his  bigk  talaatt,  pore  ekanMt»r, 
lahor,  and  by  the  universal  contdenee  repooeii  in 
bis  knowledge,  wiedem,  and  inlegrity,  attaiaad 
an  influence  unequalled  by  any  man  of  his  dsKy; 
and  has  left  the  impress  of  bis  nmdmaAthmxmt' 
tor  on  the  legislation  of  dus  Stats. 

^*  After  his  retirement  from  legislative  life,  m 
large  portion  of  Mr.  Johnson's  time  was  directed 
to  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  the  ■■tumsl 
of  his  native  State ;  and  in  aUrsnch  schemes  hie 
sound  judgment,  extensive  knowledge,  and  en- 
larged seope  of  thought,  made  him  ai 
able  eonnsellor. 

•'  At  the  bariie  was  distingnished  fori 
of  knowledge,  fertility  of  thought,  iageBuky, 
abilirf ,  and  force  of  argument,  which  placed  hsas 
in  a  position,  in  which  he  had  few  compeers. 

**  In  private  and  social  life,  Mr.  Johnson  com* 
bined  all  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  be- 
loved and  honored,  and  he  has  left,  to  his  friends* 
the  recollection  of  a  life  in  which  there  is  ao  act 
to  regret,  and  a  character  without  stain." 

We  are  sensible,  that  no  words  of  onra  can 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  said.  We  adopt* 
in  condoding,  those  of  another,  whose  solemn 
mkd  beautifttl  thoughts  are  worthy  of  application 
hero:-~ 

**  Peace  to  the  jnst  man's  memory ; — let  it  grow 
Greener  with  years,  and  blossom  through  the  flight 
Of  ages  ;  let  the  mimic  canvass  show 
His  caba  benevolent  features ;  let  the  light 
Stream  on  his  deeds  of  love,  that  shunned  the  sight 
Of  all  but  heaven ;  and  in  the  book  of  fame 
The  glorious  record  of  his  virtues  write. 
And  hold  it  up  to  men,  and  bid  them  claim 
A  palm  like  his,  and  catch  from  him  the  hallowed 


GLEANINGS. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  Queen  Eltzabeth^a  time, 
estimated  the  population  of  England  at  900,000 
of  all  sorts.  Harrison  makes  the  men  fit  for  ser- 
vice 1,172,674,  while  Guicciardini  makes  the 
population  two  millions. 

The  following  explains  the  origin  of  the  term 
"  grog.*' 

"Admiral  Vernon  usually  wore  a  grogram 
cloak  in  bad  weather,  from  which  the  sailors 
called  him  *  old  Grog.*  Hence  the  name  in  honor 
of  him  was  transferred  to  the  spirit  and  water, 
because  he  was  the  first  officer  who  ordered  it 
in  thb  manner  on  board  bis  Majesty's  ships.** 
Scot's  Mag.  Vol.  52,  p.  38  in  note. 

The  smoky  haze  of  the  Indian  summer  has  by 
some  been  attributed  to  the  burning  of  the  woodi 
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•ad  grai»  ai  thftt  flOftsoB,  but  tbal  nation  has  b«Mi 
•Kpkided.  Howeyor,  there  is  no  doubt  tho«e  cea- 
flagimtioDA  enliance  the  natural  haziaesB  of  the 
aamoapbere.  ladiaa  summer  was  m  old  colo- 
nial timea  aasociated  with  imagea  of  aavage  ia- 
curaioua  and  massacre.  It  is  a  period  when  the 
lover  of  nature  and  poeti^  wanders  with  delight 
through  the  forests  of  frost-dyed  foliage,  orange. 
^Id  and  erimaont  as  if  painted  with  the  rainbow* 
Capecially  amid  the  primitive  woods  of  the  moun- 
tain, afar  from  dust  and  turmoil,  how  sweetly  en- 
chanting is  it  to  roam,  lulled  by  the  scene  and  the 
balmy  lazy  air  into  a  sort  of  voluptuous  repose 
and  reverie,  a  pleasing  languor,  bathed  in  an  at- 
iDoaphere  of  poetry — a  half-oblivious,  pensive  en- 
ehantmentf  somnambuliatic,  in  a  land  of  dreamy 
beauty. 

In  the  Athenian  rapublie  (so  called)  there  were 
84,000  firee  citizens,  40,000  fdiens,  400,000  slaves, 
or  more  than  four  slaves  to  one  freeman.  The 
alavea  were  either  freedmen  or  absolute  bonds- 
men. The  slave-trade  was  carried  on  then  as 
now.  The  oondition  of  the  Athenian  slaves 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  points  better  than 
tbat  of  oars,  in  others — worse. 

Some  writers  have  intimated  that  the  title  of 
Lord  Sterling  (Major  General  in  the  American 
army  during  the  revolutionary  war)  assumed  by 
him  was  never  recognized  as  valid  by  the  legal 
authorities  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  following 
advertisement  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scots  Maga- 
zine for  1759  p.  212.  •<  William  Alexander  Esq. 
of  New  Jersey  was  proved  March  1759,  by  an 
inquest  before  the  sherifib  of  Edinburgh,  to  be 
the  lineal  male  representative  of  the  Earl  of 
Sterling.*' 

The  distances  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars  have 
been  estimated  at  from  986,000  to  224,500,000 
times  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit 
or  its  distance  from  the  sun,  which  is  95,000,000 
miles.  The  number  of  stars  in  the  whole  celes- 
tial sphere  as  seen  by  Sir  W.  HerschePs  20  ft. 
telescope  was  upwards  of  20  millions. 

The  increase  of  twenty  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  between  1830  and  1840  was  55 
per  centum,  while  that  of  the  whole  country  was 
less  than  34  per  centum. 

Niagara — 0-ni-aw-ga-rafa,  "the  thunder  of 
water." 

Pascottd,  an  old  writer,  mentions  three  lakes 
in  North  America — Superior,  Illinois,  (probably 


lake  Michigan)  and  Huron.  He  says  that  great 
ships  may  go  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  Illinois 
river.  Fort  Pensacola  (in  New  Mexico  as  then 
sQFled,  lat.  29,  long.  91,)  the  best  harbor  m  St. 
Louis'  Bay  (the  Gulf  of  Mexico)  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1719.  St. 
Austin  (Augustine)  and  St.  Matthew  he  men- 
tions as  situated  on  the  Bahama  canal.  New 
Mexico  he  divides  into  Apalacho  on  the  North, 
Oorsa  West,  Tegeste  or  Florida  proper  East, 
and  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis  South.  In  shape  New 
Mexico  is  likened  to  the  sleeve  of  a  coat.  It 
was  in  lat.  25  to  39,  long.  83  to  107,  extended 
1000  miles  from  East  to  West  and  900  miles 
from  North  to  South. 

The  site  of  Philadelphia  in  Indian  was  called 
Kiiequenaku,  i.  e.  "  the  grove  of  the  long  pine 
trees." 

Schenectady — German  '*  a  pine  barren." 

*^  I  am  like  one  of  those  boxes  I  have  seen 
enclosing  several  other  boxes  of  similar  form 
though  lessening  size.  The  person  with  whom 
I  have  least  congeniality  sees  only  the  enter* 
most;  another  person  has  something  more  in- 
teresting in  his  character,  he  sees  the  next  box ; 
another  sees  still  an  inner  one :  but  the  friend  of 
my  heart  alone  with  whom  I  have  a  full  sympa- 
thy  sees  disclosed  the  innermost  of  all." 

John  Foikr, 

'*  When  I  recall  to  mind  at  last,  after  so  many 
dark  ages  wherein  the  huge  overshadowing  train 
of  error  had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of 
the  firmament  of  the  church,  how  the  bright 
and  blissful  reformation  by  divine  power  shook 
through  the  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance 
and  anti-cbristian  tyranny — methinks  a  sover- 
eign and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush  into  the 
bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears ;  and  the  sweet 
odor  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  his  soul 
with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven." — Milton. 

Truth  b  a  naked  open  daylight  that  doth  not 
show  the  masques  and  mummeries  and  triumphs 
of  the  world  half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  can- 
dle light. — Bacon. 

Some  French  writer  has  illustrated  Christian 
humility  thus :  **  the  emptiest  heads  of  wheat  are 
carried  the  highest,  but  when  they  become  filled 
with  grain  they  bend  modestly  down." 

The  Yeardly  Oak  in  Buckinghamshire,  Eng- 
land, was  said  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  time 
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of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  and  to  hnTO  borne  the 
name  of  Matilda  his  conaort.  Its  girth  waa  28 
feet,  5  inches,  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Cowper  wrote  some  admirable  verses 
on  it,  not  known,  however,  till  after  his  death. 

There  is  a  story  of  two  hunters  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  "  the  Great  Dismal,'*  who  being  over- 
taken by  night,  looked  out  for  a  lodging  place, 
and  found  not  far  off*  an  enormous  old  cypress 
tree,  through  whose  top  the  winds  of  many 
winters  had  whistled,  but  which  struck  by  light- 
ening had  fallen,  breaking  a  good  many  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  trunk  still  reposing  on  the  stump. 
One  of  the  hunters  chose  for  his  sleeping-place 
the  top  of  this  stump.  So  he  gathered  some 
boughs  and  pieces  of  bark  from  around  and  lay- 
ing them  across  the  hollow  of  the  stump,  made 
a  bed  which,  although  not  quite  as  soft  as  a  bed 
of  roses,  seemed  at  the  least  secure  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  wild  beasts  which  infest  that  gloomy, 
unfrequented  morass.  The  other  hunter  chose 
for  his  resting-place  the  inclined  trunk  of  the 
tree.  During  the  night  the  hunter  who  slept  on 
the  top  of  the  stump,  being  restless,  perhaps 
dreaming  of  Gorgons  and  chimeras  dire,  tossed 
and  turned  until  the  boughs  and  the  bark  began 
to  give  way  under  him,  the  lowest  layer  crack- 
ing first,  then  the  next,  and  so  on  till  at  length 
all  were  broken,  and  at  last  upon  another  lurch 
they  caved  in,  and  with  them  the  sleeping  hun- 
ter fell  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  stump. 
Waking  he  found  that  he  had  fallen  into  com- 
pany,— and  that  a  family  of  bears  were  in  gyra- 
tory motion  about  him,  astounded  at  his  unex- 
pected descent  upon  them.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  it  being  very  dark,  an  introduction 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  bears  disgusted 
and  alarmed  at  a  disturbance  so  much  in  viola- 
tion of  all  conventional  rules,  and  so  uncomfor- 
table, determined  to  make  for  the  open  air.  The 
hunter  sympathising  in  this  disgust  and  alarm, 
and  desire  to  emerge  from  the  stump,  seized  hold 
of  one  of  the  bruins  en  passant  who  conveyed 
him  out  with  telegraphic  celerity,  "where  the 
hunter,  unwilling  to  impose  upon  the  locomotive 
liberality  of  his  "fat  friend,"  let  go  his  hold  and 
awoke  his  companion,  and  proposed  an  inconti- 
nent decampment  from  thb  place  of  lodging  and 
private  entertainment,  which  proposal  was  voted 
reasonable  and  acted  on  without  delay* 

Maria  Louisa  Leopoldina  Carolina,  Imperial 
princess.  Arch-duchess  of  Austria,  Empress  of 
France,  and  finally,  by  a  singular  anti-climax  of 
fortune  Dutchess  of  Parma^  Piaeenza  and  Ouas- 
talla,  was  bom  at  Schonbrunn,  December  13th, 
1791,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  If.,  afterwards 


Emperor  of  Gemiaay,  aad  d  dn  seeond  of  his 
fovr  wires,  Maria  Theresa  of  Naples.  When 
Vienna  was  cannonaded  by  Napoleon,  the  pal- 
ace in  which  Maria  Lonisa  lodged,  was  bj  his 
own  order  exempted  from  the  fire  of  his  artillery. 
Napoleon  marrying  her  by  proxy  in  1810,  she  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  passed  fonryears  in  Franee- 
Upon  Napoleon'e  abdication  in  1814,  she  retnmed 
to  Austria  with  her  son,  aad  was  made  Dscheas 
of  Parma  aad  Piaeenza.  She  declined  sharing 
Napoleon's  fortunes  at  Elba,  but  corresponded 
with  him  while  there  for  a  time.  She  remained 
some  time  at  Vienna  with  her  son  the  duke  of 
Reichstadt.  Upon  Napoleon's  retnmfirom  Elbe, 
Maria  Loaisa,  after  some  vacillation,  determined 
not  to  rejoin  him,  saying  that  as  she  had  refneed 
to  partake  of  his  adversity,  she  wonld  not  bow 
participate  in  his  prosperity.  She  still  however 
retained  her  esteem  for  him.  In  1816,  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  she  went  to  Paroia 
and  took  possession  of  her  Dncby  lying  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Po,  containing  24200  aqvars 
miles  and  neariy  By^  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Parma,  the  capital,  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-five  or  forty  thoosand.  She  waa 
obliged,  however,  to  leave  her  son  atVieaBL 
In  1824  she  married  an  Austrian  officer.  General 
Count  Neipperg.  He  had  lost  his  left  eye  in 
battle  by  a  French  lance— ^but  when  seen  on  the 
right  side  was  very  handsome.  He  died  in  18^ 
She  bore  him  three  children.  The  eldest,  a 
daughter,  married  Count  San  Vitale,  grand  cham- 
berlain of  Parma.  A  son,  the  Count  de  Monte- 
nuovo,  (the  Italian  for  Neipperg,)  waa  an  officer 
in  the  Austrian  service  in  1847,  and  may  be  so 
yet.  A  second  daughter  died  in  infancy.  Upon 
the  French  revolution  in  1830,  the  outbreak  in 
Italy  extended  to  her  Duchy,  and  she  was  forced 
to  escape  to  Austria.  But  the  Dnchy  being  re- 
duced by  an  Austrian  army  she  returned.  In 
1834  she  married  Count  Bombelles,  an  old  emi- 
gre. At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Pius  IX., 
her  Duchy  was  again  dbturbed  and  Maria  Loui- 
sa passed  much  of  her  time  at  Schdnbrunn.  Not 
long  after  she  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Carlo 
Ludovico,  duke  of  Lucca. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  stamp  its  in- 
terest on  every  thing  connected  widi  it.  A  wor- 
thy gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  a  native  of 
Gotland,  has  in  his  possession  some  leaves  of  an 
Excise  book  kept  by  Robert  Burns  the  poe^  The 
first  page  is  headed,  **  Excise  88th  year  1794^. 
Dumfries  Collection  and  District.  4th  Round 
Diary  including  7th  December,  1794,  and  17th 
Jany.,  1795.  Robert  Burns." 

The  page  is  ruled  into  columns,  the  headings 
being  "Divisions  and  Officers,  Dates,  Places  Sur- 
veye<1,  Miles,  CU>m*n.  BrVs,  Victuafiers,  Chaod- 
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len,  Tanners,  Spirit  Dealers,  Tea  Dealers,  To- 
bacco Dealers,  Tobacco  Manufacturers,  Reports." 
The  Reports  are  addressed  **  Hon'le  Sirs."  The 
first  Report,  dated  December  7th,  1794,  is  as  fol- 
lows: **  Preceding  Round  ended  the  6th  Inst. 
Sunday  in  obedience  to  the  Collector's  orders  I 
took  charge  of  this  District  and  received  from 
Mr.  Findlater  (indisposed)  the  cheque-book,  &c." 
This  report  is  marked  *^Bz'd  J.  M.'*  i.  e.  Examin- 
ed by  John  Afitcbell.  The  next  report  regards  the 
Dumfries  Division  and  is  in  the  following  cabal- 
i«tic  terms  :  "  In  Vict'ry  [Victuallery]  had  a  pre- 
paratory remark  and  two  charges.  Two.  Tobco. 
Manufrs  at  work;  Stocked  all  the  Tobco.  Dealrs 
per  weight.  On  examining  the  Books  only  ob- 
served in  the  Tobacco  Book  page  5tK  Nov.  22(/, 
f».  10.  and  25  m.  10.  Returns  of  Tobco,  altered 
from  89  lbs  to  41  lbsontkt26  mg.  and  28  m.  10 
Jrom  138  to  90  lbs.  More  care  promised.  Op- 
posite the  notice  of  this  delinquency  is  written, 
«•  Admonish.  G.  B.  Done  J.  C.**  i.  e.  G.  B.  a 
snperior  functionary  of  the  Excise  orders  the  cul- 
pable Victnaller  to  be  admonished  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  J.  C,  the  subordinate  oflScer,  says  that 
he  has  admonished  him.  The  last  report  on  this 
page  is : — "  Had  a  charge  and  took  worts  off  in 
Brewy  and  weighed  to  the  Tanner  2  Backs  and 
3  Hides  at  112  lbs.'*  The  next  report  is,  *«  Sur. 
▼eyed  as  per  margin  In  Paper,  weighed  of  first 
class  5  Bundles,  of  second  class  23  Bundles,  of 
third  class  39  Bundles — in  all  1315  lbs — also  ex- 
am*d  remaining  stock  of  malt,  six  guages;  all 
with  practical  agreement.  Nothing  to  blame  in 
the  Books."  The  places  thus  surveyed  or  where 
these  last  services  were  performed  were.  Park, 
Drumwhinnie,  Kirkquinzion,  Dalbeattie,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Home.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month, 
December  1794,  Bums  reports — *'A  Guage  a 
charge  and  Preparatory  Remark  in  Brewery. 
Examined  three  stocks  of  Leather  and  weighed 
seven  Hides,  and  two  calves  at  203  lbs.  In  malt 
four  guages.  Any  inadvertencies  in  the  books 
but  trifling." 

On  another  day  the  poet-exciseman  *'  Return- 
ed and  in  Brewery  took  off  second  worts  and  had 
a  confirming  Guage  of  the  first.  Weighed  a  stage 
of  candles  at  240  lbs."  Again  he  took  '*  Two 
Guages  in  Cn.  Brewery,  counted  large  stock  of 
depending  Leather.  Fourteen  Guages  of  malt. 
Nothing  considerable  in  the  Books;"  and  "weigh- 
ed 15  Backs,  13  Hides,  27  Kipps  and  02  Calves 
a  1 908  lbs." 

The  Excise  Divisions  in  that  part  of  Scotiand 
were  Damfries,  Bridgeen,  Annan,  Woodhouse, 
Lochmaben,  Lockerby,  Sanquhar — and  the  Di- 
vision ofiBcers,  John  Lewars,  John  McQuker, 
Geo.  Gray.  James  Hosack,  Leond  Smith,  John 
Crawford,  Wm.  Penn,  Peter  Warwick,  Alexr. 


Hill,  Jno.  McCuIloch,  Alexr.  Easton,  James  Gra- 
ham and  Robert  Burns. 

When  Julian,  the  philosophic  emperor,  came 
to  the  throne,  it  was  found  necessary  to  indoctri- 
nate him  in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art,  and 
while  undergoing  the  process  of  the  drill,  being 
seriously  bored,  he  exclaimed — **  Heavens,  what 
an  employment  for  a  philosopher!"  So  Bumst 
when  weighing  candles  and  hides  and  malt^  had 
reason  to  exclaim — **  Heavens,  what  an  employ- 
ment for  a  poet!"  C.  C. 


LILIENHORN. 


A   DKAHATIC   POEM  BT   J.   X.   IiBIOH. 

The  reader  well  find  in  Book  Xll.  of  Lamaitine'e  His- 
tory of  the  Girondists  a  Tery  interesting  account  of  the 
conspirary  against  Guatavus  III.  King  of  Sweden,  by  many 
of  the  Swe^lish  nobles,  together  with  Lilienhom,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Guarda  at  Stockholm,  and  of  the  assasaiBation 
of  the  King  on  the  night  of  the  leih  March  1792. 


CHARACTEaS. 

GnsTAVua  III.,  King  of  Sweden. 
LiLlBNHORN,  Cominandanl.  AlC. 
Count  db  Riobing. 
Count  db  Brahb. 
Count  db  Stboebobo. 
Babon  d*  Ebensward. 


Con^^atars 


ScEWE  I.— Stockholm.    The  King's  Palace, 

Gtutamut  Sohts. 

Whence  come  the  warnings  of  impending  ill 
So  strongly  arged,  so  muUiplie<l  of  Ute? 
From  watchful  friendship's  quick  excited  fears. 
Or  cunning  foe'j  most  subtle  stratagem  T 
I  fain  would  know,  yet  nought  it  doth  import. 
For  fear  of  friend  and  scheme  of  foe  I  scorn. 
And  at  my  life  then,  treaaon  aims  its  blow — 
These  warnings  manifold  do  all  declare, 
But  point  not  out  the  hand  tbai*8  raised  to  strike. 
Nor  tell  the  hour  appointed  for  the  stroke. 
In  each  man  thus  1  must  th*  assaasin  fear, 
And  feel  the  pangs  of  death  in  ev'ry  hour ! 
Behold  the  doom  that  ia  designed  for  me, 
By  thousand  hands  a  thousand  deaths  to  die ! 
Ha  !  ba !  1  hold  the  sovereign  power  here 
Whose  chiefest  form  and  action  mercy  is. 
And  on  our  royal  self  I  do  liestow 
That  saTing  grace  which  others  oft  have  known, 
And  from  thia  aentence  will  abaoiro  oumelf 
And  grant  a  pardon  from  this  dreadful  doom. 
So  from  the  pangs  of  death  before  it  eomea. 
By  virttte  of  this  tovereign  grace  Vm  frecU. 
I  have  met  Danger  often  in  hia  ahape 
And  shivered  in  hia  hand  bis  tlireai'ning  lance : 
He  stood  between  the  throne  and  my  high  aim, 
A  lion  in  the  path  in  which  I  trod. 
This  folUbloHn  crown  atteaU  my  viel'ry  fsinsd. 
He  menaced  ruin  with  the  Ruskian  Bear 
And  cams  to  crush  me  with  its  icy  anns ; 
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LUUnhom. 


[NoTKvm, 


Bui  'neath  my  lilows  the  Northern  moDSter  leeled 
And  found  ittf  safety  in  roy  wrath  appeased. 
Vanquished  thus  in  ev'ry  open  strife, 
Lo !  Danger  now  a  masked  disguise  assumes 
And  by  my  fears  would  subjugate  my  soul. 
That  may  not  be— my  fears  are  hut  my  subjeeU, 
Too  fearful  far  to  make  essay  to  rule. 

Enter  Lilienhorn. 

Ho,  Lilienhorn  !  you  come  roost  opportanely» 
This,  this  concerns  Count  Lilienhorn,  not  me. 
A  letter  from  the  nolile  Bouill^,  this — 
That  son  of  France  vkho,  in  his  heart's  true  faith, 
Do(h  see  his  honor  in  his  master's  cause 
And  would  from  secret  harm  his  ally  guard. 
He  writes  that  proof  or  something  like  to  proof 
He  has,  that  disafToction's  taint  hath  touched 
The  hearts  of  some  whose  very  hand  IVe  armed 
And  thought  to  wield  as  if  it  were  my  own- 
Bids  me  beware — that  soldiers  high  in  trust. 
In  Stockholm  here,  against  oar  life  conspire. 
Of  all  my  army  here  thou  art  the  head 
And  sure  must  know  the  motives  of  the  body. 
JjUienhom, 

Ay,  ay,  my  liege,  of  body,  limbs  and  head ; 
But  do  not  see  the  workings  of  this  plot, 
Or  know  the  soil  in  which  this  treason  roots 
Whose  branches  spreading,  bloom  in  foreign  lands. 
And  onlv  to  your  distant  friends  disclose 
The  peril  which  doth  threat  you  here  at  horns. 

Chtstmnu. 

This  treason  menaced — hast  not  heard  before? 

iMifnhorn. 

Ay  !  no !  ay,  but  *twas  from  your  highness*  self. 
When  at  the  Council  3'ou  declared  your  will 
Against  insurgent  France  to  lead  your  strength, 
To  strangle  faction  and  maintain  the  crown. 
To  crush  revolt  and  snatch  the  king  and  queen 
From  the  fierce  people's  bloody  appetitCi 
Your  Highness  did  with  mock  solemnity, 
So  well  assumed  it  did  impress  with  awe, 
Propound  a  question  piercing  every  heart: 
With  wrathful  tone  and  bent  and  low'ring  brow, 
You  asked  what  fate  deserves  the  traitor  Swede 
Who  in  his  heart  doth  plot  his  sovereign's  death  ? 
Responses  warm,  that  quick  arose  from  all 
Were  by  your  Highness  met  with  most  arch  smile 
That  shewed  you  touched  in  sport  their  deep  hearts' 

chords. 
With  playful  look  of  incredulity, 
This  phantom  plot  you  then  exposed  to  view, 
Framed  as  you  said  of  wishes  of  your  foes 
And  dreamed-of  horrors  of  your  frighted  friends, 
And  proved  by  two  roost  truthful  witnesses— 
Rumor  unsworn  and  fanciful  surmise. 

Guttavtu. 

'Tis  true,  most  true,  my  faithful  Lilienhorn. 

I  said  I  had  braved  the  sword's  biting  edge 

And  could  not  fear  the  airy  poniard's  point. 
UUenhom. 

Then  why,  my  Lord,  give  thought  to  thing  so  rain  7 

OuBtavus. 

De  Bonill^'s  letter  now  from  Verdun  sent — 

Lilienhom. 

No  substance  to  the  dagger  gives,  nor  hsnd 
To  point  its  stroke — tells  nor  plot  nor  actor. 
Horrors  vague  in  unsubstantial  mirage 
Rise  on  Bouill6's  vitw  and  hover  o'er  yoo, 


Here  all  unseen  by  quick  and  strafoii^  eye. 
Could  treason  germinate  unknown  by  me. 
Or  have  its  growth  amidst  the  vig*rous  crop 
Of  virtues  the  most  loyal  and  most  true 
That  ever  subject's  heart  did  teem  withal? 
Chutavua. 

Well  let  it  pass— 1  did  bat  wish  to  know 
If  that  which  seemed  but  phantasy  to  me, 
Had  vital  strength  to  mind  of  Lilienhom. 

Exit,  Gusiaaa. 

Lilienhom. 

Most  vital  strength  and  strength  most  mortal  tool 
Life  to  my  hopes  but  deathful  forre  to  you. 
But  yet— ah  no !  remorae  would  now  be  Tain — 
The  faUl  train  to  surcharged  mine  is  fired — 
The  arrow  from  the  sUckened  string  is  sped : 
The  noblest  heart  of  all  this  world's  the  mark ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

1  am,  my  Lord,  by  Count  de  Ribbing  sent. 
In  most  quick  baste,  to  bring  you  the  advice 
That  at  the  house  of  Baron  d'Erensward, 
Certain  of  your  friends  have  now  assembled 
Who  do  desire  and  await  your  presence 
On  matters  instant  and  of  high  import. 

LiUenhom. 

Uyjri«nd$  \  my  friends !  as  tempters  ever  are ! 

Messenger. 

My  Lord !  my  Lord  f 

Lilmnhom. 

Away,  you  cur,  away!  and  tell  your  Lord 
You  gave  his  words  unto  my  listening  ear, 
Nor  tell  him  more,  if  your  base  life  yon  prize. 

Exit  Messenger. 

Lilienhom — eoniimmg. 

Ye  hunters  of  the  royal  game,  ye  wind 

Your  horn  for  me  chief  hound  to  lead  your  pack ! 


Scene  2. — Palace  of  Baron  d'Erensward. 

Bahon  d'Erensward.    Count  db  Ribbing. 
Count  db  Steoebobo  and  Count  ob  Bbahb. 

CotuU  de  Rilling. 

The  speaking  present  loudly  tells,  my  Lords, 

We  can  no  longer  dally  with  our  fortune 

Or  wait  the  coming  of  that  laggard,  chance. 

'Tis  plain,  the  thought  which  in  our  quickened  mind 

Has  so  long  lain  and  grown  in  embryo. 

Its  instant  birth  in  action  now  must  have. 

De  Brahe. 

I  pray  you.  Count,  distinctly  to— 

De  Ribbing. 

Last  night,  my  tiords,  from  France,  a  courier  came. 

From  Marquis  Bouill6,  with  despatches  chaiged, 

Which  only  to  the  king  he  would  commit. 

Of  double  import  I  have  learned  they  are: 

That  it  was  bruited  and  believed  in  France 

A  plot  most  subtle,  deep  and  traitorous, 

Of  imminent  and  most  fatal  peril. 

Against  the  king  in  Stockholm  is  conceived 

By  servants  high  in  trust  and  near  his  throne, 

With  sharp  expostulation  ui^ ed  in  zeal 

To  ope  the  eye  of  his  deep  sleeping  fears. 

And  then,  as  if  to  snatch  him  from  his  fate, 

Beseeching  him  to  speed  his  powers  on 

To  rescue  from  the  people's  rongh  embrace 

H«r,  hif  1001*8  liomage,  Gallia's  periled  queen. 
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CoinU  d€  St€g9borg, 

That  ibis  is  true  I  can  attest,  my  Lords. 
Ere  Diaiin  bell  had  rung  its  waking  peal, 
By  the  king's  page  I  was  from  sleep  moused 
And  snnimoned  to  his  private  council  room. 
He,  placing  Bouilld's  letter  in  my  hand, 
Without  much  oomment,  did  in  hasie  proceed 
To  gather  from  the  rolls  before  him  spread 
The  number  and  equipment  of  his  troops 
In  all  the  several  stations  of  his  realm ; 
And  on  the  map,  with  quick  unerring  eye, 
The  distance  and  the  marches  did  compute. 
And  time  required  for  general  rendeavous. 
Then  all  impatient  at  the  long  delay, 
He  said  the  lightning's  bolt  did  dart  alone 
And  did  not  wait  for  helping  company; 
That  as  the  lightning  doih  outstrip  its  cloud, 
80  he'd  oatnin  the  tempest  of  his  power 
And  biasing  on  would  point  its  way  to  Franoe. 
And  then  in  phrase  of  most  sweet  courtesy, 
A  grace  we  know  so  vn inning  in  the  king. 
Something  of  praise  it  pleased  him  to  bestow 
On  our  well  trained  corps  in  camp  at  StegelK)rg. 
This  corps  he  said  most  suitably  was  placed 
Upon  the  route  he'd  chosen  for  his  speed ; 
AVith  its  strength  therefore  he  should  arm  himself. 
The  king  to-morrow  will  set  out  for  France. 

{Enter  LUienliom.) 
But  here  is  Lilienhorn  from  whom  the  king 
Conceals  no  thought 

De  Ribbing. 

Count  Lilienhorn,  to  whose  strong  arm  we  trust 
As  sword  and  shield,  the  wished  for  time^ 

XMienhom* 

Hold !  bold !  my  Lord, — my  arm !  my  hand— -what  time? 
You  do  mistake — I  am  not  Aokastroem — 

C<nmt  de  BroJu. 

Nor  hired.  Count,  his  functions  to  perform  : 
Ah  !  Lilienhorn  disdains  to  deal  the  blow — 
He  doth  but  arm  the  hand  that  gives  the  stab ; 
Nor  takes  for  blood  his  pound  for  pound  in  gold-^ 
He  hopes  to  reap  in  pride  the  crimsoned  crop 
Of  honors  rankly  shooting  from  the  blood 
Of  king  who  wronged  him  only  with  his  love. 

CowU  d'Erenstcard. 

Count  Lilienhorn  did  much  o'ershoot  the  scope 
Of  Lord  de  Ribbing's  thoughts — 

DeRMing. 

And  turned  them  quite  away  from  their  true  mark. 

JM  Brake. 

I  was  the  lens  converged  them  to  their  point, 

JD^Erensward, 

Most  noble  Count — 

IMienhonu 

I  am  no  Count  except  by  courtesy ! 

But  of  Stockholm's  guards  I  am  commandant. 

With  scoffing  taunt  let  hollow  court'ay  cease. 

Was  it  for  this  you  summoned  me  to-day ; 

To  hear  myself  impeached  with  foulest  breath 

By  him  of  your  own  order  deemed  the  head/ 

To  raise  your  order  from  its  low  estate 

Up  to  that  height  of  old  supremacy 

From  which  it  fell  before  the  king*s  strong  will, 

With  prayers  and  proniwes  you  asked  my  aid : 

Said  usurpation  did  confer  no  right 

Except  to  strike  ttie  proud  usurper  down : 

That  every  peac^eful  art  had  long  been  tried 

To  move  the  king  to  relrocede  your  powers, 

But  that  'twas  plain  whilst  King  Gustavus  ruled 


Nobility  woukl  be  Gustavus'  slave. 

And  when  I  told  you  he  had  honored  me 

With  station,  trust,  and  love  and  friendship's  smile, 

Vou  said  a  frown  could  quick  succeed  a  smile. 

And  then  would  fall  both  station,  trust  and  love; 

But  tkis  imperious  king  by  my  aid  slain, 

Nobility's  most  ancient  rights  restored. 

On  my  head  a  coronet  you  would  place 

Of  your  new  flow'ring  honor's  fresh  leaves  formed  :- 

And  when  I  spurned  and  tossed  that  bauble  back, 

Calling  from  bell  the  tempter's  winning  art. 

You  railed  at  tyrants  and  of  freedom  spoke 

And  urged  me  to  xiphoid  my  country's  cause  : 

That  this  blow  struck,  the  haughty  tyrant  dead, 

I  should  be  hailed  the  saviour  of  the  land. 

By  nobles  honored,  by  the  people  loved. 

And  chiefest  captain  of  their  armies  too. 

This  glittering  prise  displayed  before  my  view 

I  grasp— 

De  Brahe. 

With  hand  deep  dyed  in  blood  of  sovereign  slain. 

lAlienhom. 

Again  the  insults  of  this  gibing  Lord! 
Have  we  not  here  a  traitor  to  our  treason  ? 

D*Erensward. 

Most  noble  Lilienhorn,  restrain  thy  rage — 
He  but  assumes  the  privilege  of  age 
To  give  the  counsels  of  timidity. 

LUienhom. 

Alas  !  he  holds  before  fovl  treason^s  eye 

The  undimmed  mirror  of  his  loyal  troth, 

And  makes  us  see  an  ugly  image  there.        {<uide.) 

De  Stegeberg. 

Bear  with  his  bluntness  noble  Lilienhorn, 
Nor  deem  there  lurks  in  Count  de  Brah^'s  heart 
Either  wish  or  thought  of  base  betrayal. 
To  him,  in  virtue,  power,  and  age  our  chief, 
We  did  entrust  our  honorable  hope 
With  full  assurance  it  would  find  support, 
Or  at  the  worst  no  treach'rous  enemy. 
With  his  frank  nature  he  at  once  declared 
The  aim  was  noble,  not  the  means  employed. 
But  that  our  thought  should  find  no  tongue  in  him. 

De  Brake. 

If  in  your  minds  I  e'er  deserved  the  name 

Which  it  has  pleased  you  to  ascribe  to  me. 

Of  chief  of  your  renowned  nobility. 

Hear  in  the  accents  of  my  grief-tossed  soul 

The  voice  of  honor,  the  behests  of  right. 

When  first  this  king  o'erleaped  the  rightful  bounds 

That  hedged  his  high  prerogative  about, 

And  roamed  the  lion  o'er  the  field  of  state 

Glaring  his  wrath  on  all  who  dared  oppose, 

Encroaching  daily  on  your  own  domain, 

I  did  exclaim,  and  on  you  called  aloud 

To  drive  him  bark  to  his  accustomed  rule. 

But  you,  ray  Lords,  did  answer  my  appeal 

By  protestations  of  your  love  and  faith 

To  him  who  left  you  yet  the  name  of  Lord. 

1  do  not  cavil  at  your  wisdom  then. 

But  what  was  wisdom  then  is  honor  now. 

The  rcpartitioned  powers  of  the  State, 

Though  to  himself  he  took  the  lion's  share. 

You  did  agree  and  swear  you  would  maintain. 

The  powers  he  wrongly  plucked,  he  well  has  worn 

In  wreath  resplendent  on  his  royal  brow, 

With  a  new  lustre  from  his  own  great  deeds. 

That  doth  obscure  your  old  propriety. 

Let  not  conspiracy  regain,  my  Lords, 
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What  prudent  valour  thought  not  to  withhold. 

Let  not  I  he  diifj^er  now  disgrace  the  hand 

That  miisht  have  fla«hed  the  sword  in  jutt  defenee. 

DeRUMng. 

Forsooth,  my  Lords,  a  most  sweet  homily  ! 
Who,  here,  has  not  accounted  wiih  his  scruples 
And  ill  conscience'  jodgiiient  gained  a  balance  f 
Delibemlion's  doubts  have  no  place  here. 
My  Lords  and  Lilienhorn,  your  instant  voice ! 
Shall  King  Gustavus  fall  beneath  our  stroke 
Aimed  by  the  hand  of  Ankastroem  to-night? 

AU  th«  LordM  ueeept  De  Brahi, 

The  king  »hali  full,  the  nobles  shall  bear  rule. 
Idlimhant. 

No  hing  in  Stockholm,  let  the  people  rule ! 

Memphis,  TVnn.,  Aug.,  1849. 


EeeoUeetions  of  Weimar,  the  NatiFe  Place  of 

Goethe. 

Fnm  the  UnpublUJud  Journal  of  Therese. 

TKAStULTKD  BT  MAUK« 

la  oar  childhood  we  are  apt  to  re^rd  great 
events  or  persons  with  indifference.  They  ap- 
pear natural  and  common,  and  the  most  celebra- 
ted men  seem  to  us  but  ordinary  beings.  Our 
living  near  them  in  daily  intercourse  prevents, 
perhaps,  the  effect  that  would  be  otherwise  pro- 
duced. But  in  after  life,  when  experience  has 
taught  us  severe  lessons,  when  we  find  how  many 
blossoms  we  lavished  for  a  single  fruit,  how  many 
vain  attempts  for  one  success,  then  we  become 
more  observant.  Recollections  long  since  faded 
away,  revive  in  youthful  freshness.  The  clouds 
disappear,  we  behold  the  vanished  stars, — ^those 
flaming,  everlasting  constellations  seem  to  be  no 
visions  of  imagination.  Dust  and  clouds  had 
eoacealed  them  from  our  eyes,  but  they  were 
never  extinguished. 

Such  thoughts  are  sometimes  awakened  in  me 
by  recalling  the  days  of  childhood,  when  I  walked 
in  the  shady  avenues  of  the  park  of  Weimar, 
merry  and  joyous,  in  ignorance  of  what  surround- 
ed me,  regardless  of  my  uncle's  words  when  he 
would  draw  his  little  prattling  niece  apart  and 
•ay,  "There  is  Baron  von  Goethe."  Goethe 
strolled  daily  m  the  park  :  he  had  there  his  fa 
▼orite  spots,  his  pines,  his  oaks,  against  which 
he  used  to  rest  himself.  The  narrow  limits  of 
a  small  town,  the  external  monotony  of  a  life 
which  in  later  years  was  somewhat  wasted  in 
ceremonious  forms — the  title  of  Prwy  Couneilhr, 
the  honor  of  being  called  "  excellency"— these 
satisfied  in  advauced  age  the  gigantic  mind  of 


the  greatest  poet  of  Germany  who  bad  riseo  from 
the  son  of  a  plain  citizen  lo  the  dignity  of  a  min- 
ister of  state.  He  was  quite  content  in  his  ex- 
istence at  ffeimar.  The  little  valleys  of  nktf- 
ringen,  the  stiff  hedges  of  the  Grand  Dakota 
summer  palace,  the  Beieuferr,  the  quiet  river  Ilm, 
gentle  as  a  rivulet,  were  pleasant  to  him.  Tbo 
poet  who  in  the  prime  of  manhood  had  enjoyed 
Italy  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  fiery  soul,  now 
longed  for  nothing  more  than  a  trip  frona  W^- 
mar  to  the  Bohemian  springs.  But  perhajps  ho 
deigned  to  move  in  every-day  life  with  ao  much 
apparent  pleasure,  because  his  nature  transform- 
ed all  things  into  poetry  ?  And  yet  when  I  read 
in  matured  age  the  works  of  Goethtf  I  am  far 
rather  inclined  to  consider  him  a  man  of  pene- 
trating mind,  than  an  ardent  nature  glorified  in  its 
own  intensity.  Goethe  was  thoroughly  cold  and 
measured.  It  seldom  happened  that  he  smiled, 
and  still  more  seldom  were  the  graces  of  his  aool 
developed  in  playful  wit.  In  his  immovable  an- 
tique face,  nothing  beamed  but  the  eye.  But 
this  was  the  eye  of  the  king  of  spirits.  It  com- 
manded, it  governed,  it  flattered,  it  defied.  His 
look  was  the  symbolic  expression  of  bis  soul — a 
mysterious  communication,  showing  him  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  unknown — a  revealer  of  the  hid- 
den things  of  nature.  His  deportment  was  dig- 
nified, perhaps  with  too  much  assumption  and 
too  little  inborn  nobleness.  He  wore  a  dark  blue 
surtout  buttoned  to  the  neck,  and  carried  the  left 
hand  generally  hid  in  his  waistcoat.  He  walked 
slowly,  bowed  his  head  formally  to  those  who 
who  met  him,  said  a  few  civil  words  and  then 
passed  on.  My  uncle  thought  himself  obliged  to 
instruct  his  little  neice  by  telling  her  of  the  glory 
of  Weimar — of  the  literary  cultivation  of  the 
place,  and  though  doubtless  at  that  time  the  but- 
terflies had  more  attraction  for  me  than  Goethe 
and  all  the  poets  in  the  world,  I  could  not  help 
listening,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
classical  Germans  who  have  made  Weimar  so 
celebrated.  The  great  ones — Schiller,  Wieland, 
Herder — ^were  no  more ;  all,  except  Goethe,  who 
received  in  the  evening,  with  his  daughter-in-law, 
in  the  very  small  rooms  of  their  plain  home,  a 
little  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 

Goethe's  was  rather  an  humble  dwelling  for  a 
prime  minister,  but  the  poet  could  here  repose 
more  comfortably  in  the  arms  of  the  muses.  The 
steps  were  narrow  and  led  to  a  passage  to  the 
study.  In  this  room  Bettina,  (Baroness  von  Ar- 
nim,)  the  poetical  child  so  celebrated  by  her  work, 
*'  Letters  of  a  Child  to  Goethe,''  may  have  climbed 
often  upon  his  lap,  and  caught  words  of  endear- 
ment from  his  lips*  We  once  visited  this  house. 
My  uucle  and  I  were  seated  on  chairs  opposite 
Goethe.  When  he  heard  that  I  liked  minendo- 
gy,  he  showed  me  his  fine  collection  and  took  me 
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into  a  room  decorated  with  his  plaater-casts.  A 
eunbeam  shone  just  then  into  the  room,  and  a 
rainbow  eonld  be  perceived  after  a  passing  show- 
er. The  science  of  colors,  mineralogy,  the  pro- 
ductions of  art,  all  were  mingled  like  a  chaos 
in  my  mind.  I  confessed  to  myself  that  here 
was  a  world  within  the  world,  a  mixture  of  the 
past  and  future,  of  antiquity  and  the  present. 
What  were  to  Goethe  the  movements,  the  aims 
of  the  crowd,  the  astounding  events  of  the  his- 
tory of  that  epoch,  (Napoleon^s  epoch,) — what 
to  him  even  his  fatherland !  He  possessed  that 
in  himself  which  creates  and  destroys ;  which  led 
him  far  away  from  the  rolling  stream  of  events 
and  furnished  him  with  inexhaustible  materials 
for  reflection :  he  did  not  love,  he  looked  down 
upon,  mankind,  and  created  for  himself  other 
ties — those  of  philosophy,  taste  and  knowledge. 
He  introduced  his  own  form  of  language  into  the 
w^orld;  his  style  was  that  of  genius.  He  clung 
to  that  which  he  had  acquired  in  those  solitary 
hours,  when  perhaps  a  sweet  longiug  after  some- 
thing elevated  filled  his  mind,  because  he  felt  that 
there  was  something  yet  to  win.  The  train  of 
bis  thoughts  passed  rapidly  like  storm-driven 
clouds; — he  revealed  them  to  himself  and  to 
others ;  he  made  them  dearer  and  brighter,  but 
never  dispelled  them. 

The  Famesian  bull  in  his  plaster-casts,  the 
noble  ideal  head  of  Van  Dyek^  were  placed  near 
the  skull  of  a  common  criminal,  only  to  show  the 
opposition  of  the  noblest  to  the  meanest  objects. 
Such  contrasts  Goethe  tried  to  render  prominent. 
What  I  now  remember  as  most  striking  to  me 
was  the  plain  furniture  of  his  study,  consisting 
only  of  a  few  chairs  and  tables.  Was  it  to  show 
that  he  did  not  need  outward  magnificence,  while 
he  valued  his  titles,  or  his  princely  friends,  of 
whom  the  highest  had  his  preference  ?.  Goethe 
was  a  man  in  whom  many  contradictionB  met, 
be  was  a  sovereign  and  slave,  free  and  depen- 
dent, exhibiting  a  thousand  different  phases,  sip- 
ping from  a  thousand  different  sources,  poet  and 
politician — demon  and  angel ! 

Among  my  recollections  of  Weimar,  two  have 
made  a  deep  and  pleasing  impression  on  my 
mind — one  when  I  assisted  in  tableaux  vivans 
representetl  in  Goetbe*s  home,  the  others  when  I 
drew  and  painted  in  the  atelier  of  the  high-gifted 
countess,  Julia  Eyloffstein,  while  she  was  seated 
before  her  easel  absorbed  in  her  creations.  This 
interesting  high-born  and  court-bred  woman  pos- 
sesses one  of  those  natures  which  may  be  called 
powerful.  She  has  none  of  the  bitterness  of 
our  sex — all  iu  her  is  created  in  large  outlines. 
Her  superior  talent  forms  a  marvellous  accom- 
paniment to  the  flight  of  her  spirit,  now  enthroned 
in  the  skies,  now  descending  to  the  depths  of  the 
foundation  of  things.    Strong  as  a  man,  she  is 


at  the  same  time  impressible  and  delicate  as  the 
tenderest  female.   The  soul  is  the  sovereign  of  her 
whole  being,  it  chains  her  fugitive  fancy  and  mcNi^ 
erates  her  artistic  enthusiasm.    Often  it  appeared 
to  me  that  this  artist,  who  now  resides  at  Rome, 
was  wedded  to  some  invisible  spirit.    The  pa- 
lette would  fall  sometimes  from  her  hand  and 
she  would  lean  back  in  her  chair  perfectly  mo- 
tionless.   At  such  times  I,  timid  child,  thought 
of  spirits,  was  terrified,  and  would- make  a  noise 
to  call  her  back  to  reality.    Knowledge  and  art 
had  opened  to  her  their  secret  treasures,  her 
conversation  might  be  compared  to  a  sparkling 
stream  flowing  sometimes  too  rapidly  along,  bat 
never  exhausting  itself.   Art  had  taught  her  mod- 
eration.   The  Countess  occupied  the  aUUer  of 
the  late  celebrated  painter  Tayemann ;  there  she 
painted  those  sweet  children  from  Rubens,  and 
the  many  scenes  from  her  life  in  Italy,  which 
now  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  first  sovereigns 
of  Europe.    Goethe  was  the  intimte  friend  of 
her  mother  and  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  her 
childhood.   Under  his  eyes  this  German  Cortime, 
(as  she  was  generally  called,)  was  educated.  Ho 
first  perceived  the  genius  of  his  little  protege^ 
and  by  him  it  was  wakened  and  encouraged. 
With  such  native  powers  developed  by  such  a 
taste,  how  could  she  be  otherwise  than  superior  ? 
Usually  she  spent  her  evenings  with  €k>ethe,  and 
I  accompanied  her  there,  where  she  arranged 
tableaux.     Obe  evening  we  had  scenes  from 
Goeike^B  Fauatn  in  which  the  grandson  of  Goethe 
represented  the  demon  Mephistofkilu.  The  room 
in  which  the  spectators  were  assembled  was  dark* 
while  the  other  apartments  in  which  the  tableaux 
were  arranged  were  flooded  with  light.    I  can 
still  see  the  demon  entering  with  Fmut  to  the  poor 
deluded  Margaret,  who  is  admiring  herself  in  the 
glass  adorned  with  the  jewels  she  has  found. 
Margaret  was  represented  by  a  young  lady  from 
the  court,  with  golden  ringlets  and  a  charming, 
delicate  figure — her  costume  most  tastefully  and 
charmingly  arranged  by  Countess  Julia.    The 
demon  looked  like  a  real  demon,  so  strikingly  did 
the  young  Goethe  express  malice  in  his  looks 
and  motions.    After  this  and  other  scenes,  we 
went  over  to  scriptural  history.    The  sacrifices 
of  Abraham  was  selected,  and  I  was  transformed 
into  little  Isaac.     But  in  the  midst  of  thb  rep- 
resentation, when  the  resigned  Abraham  was 
about  to  consummate  tlie  sacrifice  and  I  began 
to  feel  quite  lamb-like,  a  terrible  noise  was  heard 
among  the  spectators.     Abraham  and  Isaac  start- 
ed from  their  immoveable  positions,  lights  were 
called  for.     Goethe  himself  seemed  uneasy  in 
the  darkness,  and  when  the  torches  blazed  again* 
it  was  found  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  had  fallen 
from  its  pedestal  and  lay  broken  in  pieces  on 
the  floor.    Every  body  looked  at  Goethe,  who 
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rained  highly  this  statue,  one  of  his  Italian  trea* 
aures.  We  feared  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
was  over  for  him,  bat  presently  he  asked  for  music, 
and  when  he  saw  the  company  still  lingering  over 
the  shattered  Minenra,  he  exclaimed,  **  Let  the 
dead  rest!" 

Goethe^s  daughter-in-law  was  a  pretty,  delicate 
looking  bloftfUy  who,  besides  a  highly  cultivated 
mind  and  great  suavity  of  manners,  with  the  most 
unbounded  admiration  for  Goethe,  had  the  merit 
of  having  presented  htm  with  blooming  grandsons. 
How  did  the  poet  love  these  young  inheritors  of 
a  name  invested  by  him  with  glory,  which  they 
should  transmit  to  their  descendants !  Among 
those  children  the  loving  side  of  his  soul  was  to 
be  seen.  In  them  were  consecrated  his  bright- 
est hopes  for  a  promising  future.  They  were  to 
him  the  embodiment  of  his  dearest  wishes,  the 
originals  persontBed  by  him. 

Within  the  house  of  Goethe,  the  court  at  Wei- 
mar formed  a  temple  for  literature,  in  which  the 
memory  of  the  great  departed  was  kept  sacred, 
and  where  the  last  who  remained  of  them  on 
earth  was  deeply  idolized.  Never  has  there  ex- 
isted a  German  court  which  could  boast  of  so 
many  celebrities,  or  which  manifested  so  ardent 
a  seal  for  knowledge  and  truth.  Conversation 
there  was  brilliant  and  far  from  all  egotism — lib- 
erty had  become  united  to  trust  and  confidence. 
The  tme  mission  of  literature— advancement  In 
the  cultivation  of  nations — ^was  here  acknow- 
ledged and  raised  to  that  noble  standing  which 
belongs  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
Speculative  ideas  here  found  responses,  and  what 
was  attempted  was  appreciated,  as  well  as  what 
was  effected.  Charming  recollections!  I  feel 
again  the  young  breath  of  spring  over  the  freshly 
turned  soil ;  how  it  plays  with  the  blossoms,  how 
cheerfully  ripple  the  waves  of  the  Ilm.  Such  is 
the  power  of  memory ! 


THE  OPEN  WINDOW. 

BT    HENRT    W.    LONOFSLLOW 

The  old  house  hy  the  lindeos 
Stood  silent  in  the  shede, 

And  on  the  gravel  pathway 
The  light  and  shadow  played. 

I  saw  the  narsery  windows 

Wide  open  to  the  air. 
But  the  faces  of  the  chitdrea 
They  were  no  longer  there. 

TIm  large  Newfouadland  house-dog 
Was  standing  by  the  door, 

He  looked  for  his  little  playmates 
Who  would  return  no  more. 


Tlioy  walked  not  under  tlie  Undeas, 
Thoy  played  not  in  the  hall. 

But  shadow  and  silence  and  •adness 
Were  hanging  over  alL 

TIm  birds  tang  in  the  braacfaes 
With  awoet,  fisaHlinr  tone. 

But  the  Toices  of  the  children 
Will  be  heard  in  dreams  «lone. 

And  the  boy,  who  walked  beside  me. 

He  oooM  not  understand 
Why  closer  in  mine,  ah !  doner, 

1  pressed  bis  soft,  warm  hand. 


F£OM  OUB  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  September,  1849. 

At  no  period  since  the  opening  of  the  revolo- 
tion,  has  France  enjoyed  so  complete  a  calm  as 
that  which  now  reigns  not  in  Paris  only,  but 
throughout  the  departments.  The  storm  is  hush- 
ed. Political  elements  are  almost  still.  The 
sea  is  heaving  sullenly  from  the  violence  of  the 
late  commotion ;  and  the  vessel  of  state  rolls  slug- 
gishly on  the  billows,  with  hardly  wind  enough 
to  keep  her  on  her  course.  Angry  waves,  white 
with  foam,  no  more  beat  against  its  sides,  and 
bursting  over  the  bow  sweep  the  decks.  But 
is  the  storm  really  over,  and  the  danger  past  ? 
Does  the  blue  sky  appear  through  the  breaking 
clouds?  May  the  weary  crew  retire,  and  the 
anxious  passengers  dismiss  their  fears,  in  the 
hope  that  henceforth  they  will  pursue  their  voy- 
age with  favoring  winds,  and  a  bright  sun,  to  the 
destined  port?  Not  yet!  Wtart  note  in  the  centrt 
of  the  storm  !  Many  a  gallant  vessel  on  the  broad 
Atlantic  has  deariy  expiated,  by  total  wreck,  the 
fatal  error  which  mistook  this  deceitful  momen- 
tary calm  for  the  end  of  the  tempest.  Yet  a  little 
while,  and  the  elemental  war  will  recommence 
more  furiously  than  ever.  Seize  the  moment, 
mariners,  to  nerve  body  and  heart  for  the  coming 
strife !  Repair  ^e  broken  ropes,  keep  yonr  sails 
close  reefed,  and  be  every  man  at  fab  post !  But 
let  us  drop  metaphor. 

The  prompt  repression  of  13th  lune, — the 
numerous  arrests  which  followed — the  proscrip- 
tion of  nearly  forty  of  the  most  able  and  vio- 
lent iUontogfuzrcftf— the  state  of  seige — the  se- 
vere laws  lately  enacted  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  the  right  of  political  meeting, 
have  temporarily  disarmed  and  almost  silenced 
the  democratic  socialist  party,  the  only  party, 
which  proposed,  and  was  ready,  to  seize  pow- 
er by  immediate  violence.  Government  has 
its  foot  upon  this  party ;  it  is  cast  down,  but  not 
extinct.    On  the  contrary,  the  few  organs  of  the 
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prew  which  havo  survived  the  late  repressive 
measures,  declare  and  prove  too  that  it  is  full  of 
life  and  even  of  hope.  It  is  engaged  in  active 
but  secret  agitation  and  propagand.  Its  cause 
has  snccombed  all  over  Europe.  Unhappy  Lorn* 
bardy,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Baden,  Rome,  gal- 
lant Hungary,  and  ever-glorioas  Venice  are  all 
now  beneath  the  feet  of  their  former  masters. 
The  despotic  principle  represented  by  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  France,  (aye,  France  in  spite 
of  its  nominal  republicanism)  is  every  whero 
triumphant.  There  is  not  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  a  republican  band  armed,  or 
that  dares  to  arm  !  Yet  the  party  in  France  de- 
clares that  the  future,  and  the  near  future  be- 
longs to  it.  This  party  is  unquestionably  formi- 
dable here.  It  is  strong  in  Paris,  in  many  of  the 
departments,  in  the  assembly,  and  stronger,  I 
fear,  in  the  army,  than  it  is  safe  to  admit.  It 
believes  to  be  necessary,  it  contemplates,  U  i$ 
preparing^  yet  another  appeal  to  arms.  It  will 
certainly  not  witness  quietly  the  accomplishment 
of  the  designs  of  the  monarchical  parties.  It 
cannot  however  enjoy  even  a  temporary  triumph 
in  France,  unless  the  cause  is  powerfully  served 
by  the  irreconcilable  dissensions  of  the  other 
parties.  The  National  Assembly,  that  great  focus 
of  political  strifes,  is  now  in  the  midst  of  its  six 
weeks*  recess,  which  will  last  till  Jst  October. 
It  is  to  its  absence  we  must  ascribe  the  momen- 
tary calm  which  prevails.  The  fires  of  party, 
however,  are  not  extinct :  they  are  only  diffused. 
The  members  are  dispersed  throughout  all  the 
departments,  each  an  earnest  apostle  of  his  own 
political  creed,  striving  to  gain  converts  and  in- 
flaence  the  General  Councils,  (popular  represen- 
tative assemblies,  which  meet  periodically  in  all 
the  departments,)  to  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  will  tell  in  his  favor  upon  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  at  its  meeting. in  October.  The 
ultra  Legitimists  declare  that  the  republic  was 
imposed  upon  France  by  an  infamous  coup  de 
main,  that  the  people  have  never  sanctioned  it, 
and  they  demand  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
people,  proposing  to  be  decided  by  universal 
suffrage  this  question,  **  Shall  France  adopt  for 
its  government  the  Democratic  Republic,  or  the 
Representative  Monarchy  ?"  They  believe  that 
the  latter  would  prevail ;  and  they  hope  that  of 
the  three  monarchical  parties  their  own  would 
prove  the  strongest.  The  Count  of  Chambord 
(Henry  V.)  with  his  wife  has  recently  vbited 
the  fashionable  watering  place  of  Ems,  in  Ger- 
many, near  the  French  frontier.  They  received 
there  some  fifteen  hundred  of  their  most  devoted 
French  partisans,  among  them  several  of  their 
most  distinguished  adherents.  The  Legitimist 
party  is  dividing.  A  portion  of  it  will  hold  no 
political  communion  with  the  other  parties :  will 


not  co-operate  with  them  upon  any  occasion 
except  for  common  defence  of  life,  family  and 
property  against  the  insurgents  of  June,  armed 
and  in  the  streets.  Another  portion  is  in  inti- 
mate communion  with  the  Orleanists  or  Bona* 
partists.  It  is  even  said  that  they  are  plotting 
and  likely  to  compass  the  fusion  of  the  parties 
of  the  elder  and  younger  branches.  Henry  V. 
it  is  almost  certain  will  never  have  an  immediate 
heir  to  his  rights,  or  pretensions.  It  is  proposed 
that  he  shall  reign,  declaring  the  Count  of  Paris 
to  be  his  heir,  and  uniting  the  whole  power  and 
influence  of  the  two  parties  to  insure  his  peace- 
able succession.  This  is  plausible,  and  if  all  the 
adherents  of  these  two  families  would  cordially 
and  earnestly  unite  for  its  accomplishment,  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  feasible  plan.  But  a  portion 
of  the  Legitimists,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Phillipo 
pists  are  quite  impracticable.  The  family  hate 
is  embittered  by  eighteen  years  of  deadly  strife. 
They  would  have  to  conquer  the  republicans  in 
a  bloody  civil  war,  before  the  newly  erected 
throne  could  acquire  any  stability.  They  would 
meet,  too,  and  must  gain,  or  conquer  the  Bona- 
partists.  The  imperial  pretender  is  now  in  pow* 
er,  and  wields  all  the  influence  of  government. 
While  few  believe  him  a  sincere  republieaB-— 
none,  absolutely  none,  believe  that  knowingly 
and  willingly  he  would  lend  himself  to  the  resto* 
ration  of  any  but  the  imperial  throne,  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  himself.  This  consummation  he  is  still 
dreaming  of^  still  working  for,  I  have  no  doubt. 
He  calls  ail  parties  into  his  coimcils  hoping  that 
they  will  neutralize  each  other,  and  that  in  the  end, 
they  will  by  the  force  of  events,  and  his  own 
good  management,  all  become  subservient  lo  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes.  Unless 
the  force  of  events  most  efficiendy  serves  him, 
unless  he  calls  to  his  aid  a  well  timed  covp'cT elat, 
backed  by  a  goodly  number  of  Bonapartist  regi- 
ments, let  him  beware  lest  he  who  would  play 
with  others  be  himself  played  with.  Can  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  expect  to  win  in  a  game  of 
address  in  which  he  has  Thiers  andMol6  for  op- 
ponents ?  These  men  may  form,  as  means,  not 
as  an  end,  the  establishment  of  the  consulate,  or 
even  of  an  Empire.  The  efforts  of  the  Napo- 
leonists  proper  are  at  the  present  moment  direc- 
ted to  the  effecting  an  immediate  revision  of  the 
constitution,  not  waiting  till  the  three  years  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  itself  for  the  trial  of 
that  instrument  as  it  is,  shall  have  elapsed.  Their 
avowed  object  is  to  give  **  ttabiUty^*  to  the  gov- 
ernment. They  would  declare  first  the  inunedi- 
ate  re&ligibility  of  the  President,  which  is  now 
forbidden.  Without  this,  M .  Bonaparte  must  infal- 
libly, after  hb  term  has  expired,  become  less  than 
an  ordinary  man.  He  wiU  have  lost  the  prestige 
of  his  name,  and  proved  his  own  snbstantivo 
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want  of  value.  Complete  iDttgaificaney  wiU 
await  him.  The  Preeident  heiog  deeUred  re- 
eligible,  hie  partisaos  would  neit  lengthen  the 
tnrm  to  ten  yean  or  for  life,  with  a  change  of 
etyle  from  President  to  ContuL  and  an  increase 
of  salary  from  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  month, 
which  it  actually  is,  to  forty  thousand.  These 
changes  in  the  constitution  being  effected,  eiec- 
ntive  influence  is  to  be  trusted  to  insure  the  pres- 
ident's reelection.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  the  title  of  consul^  with  residence  at  the 
£lyse6  Boufhon,  and  the  hagaUlU  of  $40,000 
per  month,  is  only  provisional,  and  accepted  en 
ftummi.  The  desired  '« iiakUity"  to  government 
will  not  be  reached  in  the  opinion  of  this  party 
until  their  consul  installed  as  Emperor,  shall  oc- 
cupy the  Tuileries,  and  have  an  imperial  civil  list 
at  his  command.  I  am  partly  of  this  opinion 
myself.  That  or  something  equivalent,  must 
tidie  place,  or  France  will  be  continually  agitated, 
and  revolution  become  its  normal  condition. 

Since  I  last  touched  upon  politics,  the  Reac- 
tion has  made  immense  strides.  Nearly  all  the 
republicans  throughout  France,  placed  in  office 
under  the  administrations  which  preceded  the 
accession  to  power  of  M.  Bonaparte,  have  been 
removed.  Attachment  to  republicanism  is  a  suf- 
icient  cause.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  we  have 
notice  of  removals  of  men,  who  have  perilled 
their  lives  on  the  side  of  order  in  all  the  crises 
throagh  which  the  republic  has  passed,  and  who 
are  ever  ready  to  do  so.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  in  those  removals  and  the  appointments  which 
follow,  the  settled  purpose,  now  become  a  system, 
to  put  all  official  influence  in  the  hands  of  moaar- 
chists.  The  early  republican  government  placed 
on  the  retired  list  some  twenty  or  thirty  general 
officers,  suspected  of  sympathy  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  ex-royal  families.  These  officers 
have  just  been  restored  and  republican  officers 
are  kept  out  of  employ,  or  sent  to  Africa  or  Cor- 
sica. The  names  of  several  of  the  colleges  in 
Paris,  die  names  of  many  of  the  streets,  and  of 
several  of  the  theatres,  were  repubKcanized  eigh- 
teen months  ago.  The  former  have  been,  the 
latter  are  about  to  be  rebaptized  with  their  old 
names.  M.  Bonaparte  yet  has  in  his  cabinet  a 
republican  element.  This  is  represented  now 
especially  by  M.  Dufaure.  This  gentleman,  there 
is  little  doubt,  will  be  eliminated  next  month, 
ooon  after  the  meeting.  There  has  never  been 
any  cordial  good  feeling  between  him  and  the 
President.  The  latter  owes  him  a  deep  grndge 
for  his  conduct  in  January  and  December  last, 
when,  during  the  presidential  canvass  he  was  Ca- 
vaignae*s  obedient  minister  of  the  interior.  It 
is  matter  of  surprise  that  he  has  remained  so  long 
in  the  cabinet,  where  he  was  received  and  has 
been  retained  only  in  obedience  to  stem  political 


Leon  Fancfaer  the  predoceeanr  of 
Dnfanre,  and  one  of  the  most  tfaoroogh-goiag  re* 
actionists  in  Fmnce,  is  almost  nnivereally  looked 
to  as  his  successor.  It  is  believed  that  De  Toc- 
qneville,  Passy  and  Odilon  Barrot  himself,  wiH 
accompany  Dnfam«  in  his  retreat,  ae  being  too 
liberal  for  a  government  which  has  sneli  crying 
need  of  *^  ttability.*^  The  Dirlkeemkre  a  jour- 
nal devoted  personally  to  the  President,  beUeved 
to  be  his  echo,  and  known  as  the  organ  of  the 
imperialists,  daily  utters  philippics  against  Du- 
faure, and  eulogies  on  Faucher,  daily  advocates 
the  revision  of  the  constitution,  and  cries  for 
**  stability.**    JVbat  verrans. 

But  while  reaction  is  the  order  of  the  day  hi  \ 
politics,  let  me  signalise  one  laudable  step  for-  ) 
ward,  which,  guided  by  the  light  of  science,  this 
government  has  just  taken  in  the  interest  of  com-  ^ 
meree  and  international  communication.  I  al- 
lude to  the  onerous  and  annoying  quarantine 
laws  which  have  so  long  shackled  the  interconrse 
of  Europe  with  the  East.  These  laws  have 
long  been  believed  to  be  unnecessarily  severe : 
and  under  the  last  reign  several  attempts  were 
made  to  liberally  modify  them.  The  southern 
ports  of  France  had  suffered  so  severely  from 
the  plague,  that  for  many  years  no  precantiotts 
were  considered  excessive :  and  rules  dictated 
by  fear  were  persisted  in  long  after  experience 
and  science  had  demonstrated  their  inefficiency 
in  addition  to  their  severity.  In  1845,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  was  charged  by 
government  to  inquire  whether,  without  danger 
to  the  public  health,  these  laws  might  not  be  con- 
siderably relaxed,  and  to  what  extent.  The 
Academy  appointed  a  committee  of  eleven,  in 
which  figure  the  names  of  Adelon,  Dubois,  Pa- 
rtsot,  Royer  Collard,  and  Prus.  The  committee 
addressed  itself  earnestly  to  the  investigation  of 
the  questions  involved.  It  was  made  the  subject 
of  fifty  sittings,  in  which  volumes  of  written  tes- 
timony were  read,  and  the  oral  testimony  uken 
of  many  physicians  who  had  seen  and  treated 
the  plague.  M.  Pros  proceeded  himself  to  Mar- 
seilles to  conduct  examinations  there :  in  short, 
no  means  were  left  unemployed  which  woold 
enable  the  committee  to  arrive  at  satisfactory, 
practical  and  scientific  conclusions.  Their  re- 
port was  made  in  March,  1846.  It  declared  die 
plague  to  be  endemic  in  Egypt,  Syria  and  Tor- 
key — that  the  disease  was  spontaneously  devel- 
oped under  the  influence  of  locnl  and  atmospheric 
causes — ^that  the  plague  usually  appears  under 
the  form  of  epidemic  diseases  and  observes  simi- 
lar rules  of  progress— that  clothing  and  bedding 
used  by  the  infected,  have  not  communicated  the 
plague  to  persons  who  have  afterwards  made  use 
of  the  same,  even  without  previous  purification— 
that  no  rigid  system  of  olHiervation  has  demon- 
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strated  the  tranamiaMlNUty  of  the  pla^^  by  mere 
eontact  with  the  infected — that  the  traaaaiiBsi- 
bility  of  the  plague  by  meaaa  of  merchandiaie  in 
countries  where  the  plague  already  eusts,  or 
where  it  does  not  exietf  is  by  no  meana  establiah- 
ed — ^that  persona  infected  form  the  oolyfid  of 
infection,  and  they  alone  infect  the  atmosphere — 
that  the  period  of  incubation,  or  time  during 
which  the  seeds  of  the  plague  lie  dormant^  is 
from  three  to  five  days*  and  that  it  never  fails  to 
declare  itself  within  eight  djiys.  This  report  was 
ia  the  following  year,  1847,  made  the  foundation 
of  great  ameliorations  in  the  quarantine  laws; 
but  such  was  the  force  of  prejudice  against  in- 
novation upon  the  time-honored  system  of  restric- 
tion, and  so  powerful  was  the  influence  of  the 
multifarious  official  interests  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  old  system,  that  the  ordonnanet -of 
1847,  by  the  admission  of  ail  impartial  intelligent 
men,  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  step  which 
separates  the  provisions  of  the  ordonnance  of 
1847  from  complete  liberty,  limited  only  by  such 
rastri<;tions  as  an  iuteUigentregardfordie  public 
health  based  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  above 
mentioned  report  would  dictate,  .has  just  been 
taken  by  the  President,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  Cholera  has  not  yet  entirely  left  us.  The 
number  of  deaths  has  slightly  varied  during  the 
last  month.  About  forty  daily  is  the  average. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  in  Paris  from  cholera 
since  the  commencement  of  its  attack  in  March 
last  is  now  considerably  upward  of  20,000.  The 
total  number  in  1832  was  only  18,000,  but  the 
visitation  then  was  only  of  one  month*s  dura- 
tion. Nobody  now  seems  to  think  of  cholera 
any  more  than  if  it  did  not  exist :  and  regular 
reports  of  the  number  of  deaths  have  ceased  to 
be  made.  But  we  still  hear  every  now  and  then 
of  some  distinguished  victim.  Among  its  last 
and  best  known  in  Paris  is  Jules  Andr6  Gu^ret, 
a  denizen  of  la  Cite*  When  the  second  volume 
of  the  *'  Lives  of  Curious  and  Odd  Characters'* 
is  compiled,  Andr6  Gu^ret  must  certainly  find  his 
page  in  it.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age  Gu6ret, 
a  gay  and  dashing  youth,  saw  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  his  paternal  inheritance,  a  handsome  for- 
tune* **  I  mean  never  to  marry,"  said  he,  **  con- 
sequently, I  shall  have  no  family  to  support,  either 
with  me  or  after  me ;  and  I  don't  care  to  leave 
any  portion  of  my  fortune  behind.  A  sober  man, 
who,  though  no  husband  himself,  husbands  his 
life,  may  calculate  upon  living  to  three  score  and 
ten.  But  if  he  goes  it  a  little,  if  he  eqjoys  life, 
he  will  hardly  pass  fifty-five — to  be  liberal,  say 
sixty  years.  Now  I  me  an  to  ga  it,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly live«  therefore,  beyond  sixty  years  of  age. 
Take  twenty-five  from  sixty,  and  thirty-five  re- 
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main.  My  property  converted  into  cash  is  worth 
so  much.  This  sum  divided  by  35  gives  me  so 
much  per  annum :  a  pretty  little  sum^one  may 
live  upon  that — one  may  eiyoy  life !"  He  sold 
his  estates,  turned  them  into  gold,  and  having  no 
faith  in  banks  and  bankers,  he  concealed  his 
money  in  his  own  house,  determined  to  spend 
every  year  fully  the  sum  agreed  upon,  and  no 
more.  **  If,"  said  he,  **  when  my  money  is  spent, 
my  life  should  not  be,  why  there  stands  Pont 
Neuf— -and  the  Seine  flows  below."  He  kept 
his  resolution  faithfully,  so  far  as  the  spending 
and  hoarding  of  his  money  was  concerned :  and 
also  in  another  particular — he  v>ent  it  strong* 
Nobody  enjoyed  life  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term  more  than  Jules  Audr6  Gueret.  But 
he  miscalculated  in  one  particular :  and  his  reso- 
lution failed  him  in  another.  The  sixty-first  year 
found  him  without  a  sol,  and  with  several  miser- 
able years  to  spare.  He  was  not  philosopher 
enough  to  take  the  promised  leap,  or  rather  he 
was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  do  so.  Since 
1843  a  poor  old  beggar  has  been  constantly  seen, 
seated  on  a  hard  bench,  occupying  the  sanie* 
spot  upon  the  qitai  des  Ctkstins*  Summer  and 
winter,  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  the  old  man  was 
there.  A  charity  box  rested  on  his  knees ;  small 
bunches  of  phosphoric  matches  were  in  his  hand. 
It  was  Jules  Andr6  Gueret.  He  lived  upon  pub- 
lic charity.  He  had  composed  the  following 
couplet,  which  was  written  upon  a  piece  of  paste- 
board, and  suspended  from  his  neck,  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  passer  by. 

**  Ayes  piti^,  passanto,  da  paovre  Andr6  Gu6ret, 
Dont  la  vie  est  plus  iongoe,  helaa  I  qu*i]  ne  eroyait." 

The  stroller  along  the  quat  des  Celestins  has  often 
noticed  a  group  of  listeners  in  front  of  the  old 
man's  bench.  He  was  amusing  them  with 
some  racy  souvenir  of  his  youthful  days.  One 
day  last  week  Gueret  had  repaired,  well  as  usual, 
with  his  charity  box,  matches,  and  couplet,  to  his 
accustomed  seat.  In  May  and  June  while  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  were  dying  about  bim,  Gar- 
ret was  never  missed  from  his  bench.  But  his 
time  was  at  last  come*  He  was  seized  in  the 
course  of  the  day  with  violent  symptoms  of 
cholera.  Ready  arms,  for  old  Andr6  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  every  inhabitant  of  the  quarter,  bore 
him  to  a  neighboring  hospital.    And  he  died. 


The  Fine  Arts  have  just  lost  in  Paris  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  and  successful  worshippers, 
the  miniature  painter,  Mme.  Mirbely  the  wife  of 
Professor  Mirbel  of  the  Garden  of  Plants.  For 
the  last  twenty  yeare  she  has  been  one  of  the 
best  known  of  her  art  in  Europe,  honored  with 
the  patronage  of  several  kings  and  all  of  the  high 
aristocracy.  Mme.  Miriiel  died  at  the  age  of  fifty. 
If  the  walk  of  art  which  she  chose  was  not  the 
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highest,  she  found  it  mora  liicratiye  thmn  the 
highest  walks  have  been  often  found  to  be  bj 
those  who  haye  eren  gloriously  pursued  them. 
She  has  left  a  considerable  fortune. 

Reports  have  been  current  of  late  that  our 
bachelor  President  was  hastening  to  avail  himself 
of  his  present  high  political  position  to  assure 
him  an  eligible  matrimonial  union :  and  the  de- 
parture upon  a  mysterious  foreign  embassy  of  a 
high  officer  of  his  household  gave  colour  to  the 
reports.  He  had  an  eye  not  only  to  present  con- 
veaience,  but  to  requisites  which  would  satisfy 
the  exigencies  of  what  he  hoped  would  be  ere 
long  his  own  more  elevated  rank.  A  royal  daugh- 
ter of  Sweden  was  the  chosen  fair  one,  already 
a  relative  of  the  President,  he  being  her  uncle 
d  la  mode  dt  Bretagne.  She  is  a  grand-daughter 
on  her  mother^s  side  of  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
who  was  the  brother  of  Hortense,  mother  of  the 
President.  I  thought  it,  from  the  first,  hardly 
probable  that  a  royal  family  would  receive  as  a 
member  the  mere  president  of  a  republic,  of  so 
ill-assured  position,  of  such  doubtful  future,  and 
to  speak  most  favorably,  of  very  questionable  per- 
sonal value.  The  MoniUur  du  Soir  has  just  taken 
the  trouble  formally  to  deny  the  truth  of  these 
reports. 

I  gave  in  one  of  my  late  letters  an  account 
which  it  was  supposed  would  be  interasting  to 
most  of  your  readers,  of  the  courtUrt  de  mariagt 
(marriage  brokers  or  professional  match-makers) 
of  Paris.  To-day  I  add  a  sort  of  postscript  which 
will  complete  the  information  contained  in  that 
letter,  and  at  the  same  time  render  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  French  legislation.  It  is  not  perhaps  the 
the  only  discrepancy  which  could  be  signalized 
between  the  laws  of  France  and  its  customs  in 
relation  to  marriage. 

M.  Foy,  the  *'  nitgoeiaUyr  en  mariagtM^*  who 
figured  so  honorably  in  my  letter,  the  same  to 
whom  the  visit  there  described  was  made,  has 
lately  had  to  do  with  a  most  ungrateful  client, 
one  M.  Lebreton.  M.  L.,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
retired  and  in  easy  circumstances,  who,  in  his 
former  professional  capacity  had  been  privy  to 
thousands  of  mock  marriages,  took  it  into  his 
head  that,  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  must  contract 
one  in  serious  earnest  for  himself.  Unhappy, 
misled  man !  He  forgot  that  marriage,  the  tru- 
est wisdom  at  twenty-five,  becomes  a  foHy  at 
fifty.  **  Qui,"  said  he  to  M.  Foy,  upon  whom  he 
called  in  furtherance  of  his  project,  "Qui,  c*en 
est  fait,  je  me  marie." 

<'Bon!*'  said  M.  Foy— (to  himself )—*«  Here 
is  another  old  simpleton  who  has  come  to  gratify 
my  pockets  with  a  handful  of  his  hard-earned 
gold."  Metbinks  I  see  the  worthy  gentleman, 
clad  m  his  ample  robe  de  chambre,  conducting  his' 


visiter  into  the  retired  study,  and  there  having 
seated  him  upon  the  sofa,  take  his  own  placa 
in  the.  arm-chair  before  the  secretary,  and  with 
imposing  gravity  of  manner,  commence  his  lec- 
ture of  course  upon  the  seriousness  and  impor- 
tance of  matrimony.  We  are  not  infonned 
whether  M.  L.,  with  the  docility  befitdog  his  agtt« 
heard  the  lecture  to  the  end ;  but  it  appears  <;er- 
tain  that  the  result  of  this  first  visit  was  so  satis- 
factory that  the  second  interview  wasdelermiaed 
upon.  M .  Foy  interrogated  his  rolnmiaous  port- 
folio with  accustomed  success.  From  his  long 
lists  of  ladies  to  marry,  he  selected  several  to  be 
submitted  to  his  client.  Of  them  M.  L.  chose 
Mile.  C,  who  with  no  fortune  it  seems  worth 
speaking  of,  was  represented  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  which  the  disinterested  M.  L.  desired 
in  a  wife.  Thereupon  the  following  contract 
was  signed  between  the  parties.  The  contract 
does  not  appear  fairly  engrossed,  written  out  with 
the  hand  for  this  particular  occasion.  Like  a 
man  overwhelmed  with  business,  M.  F.  produced 
from  his  drawer  a  printed  form  similar  to  the  law- 
forms  met  with  in  our  lawyers'  offices,  l^e 
blanks  left  for  names  and  descriptions  were  filled 
up  with  the  pen :  and  the  document  then  read  as 
follows.  You  will  pereeive  it  is  in  the  most  ap- 
proved and  imposing  technical  form. 

'*  Between  the  undersigned  Henry  Charles  Na- 
poleon de  Foy,  negotiator  of  marriages,  patented 
ezclosivdy  ad  hoe,  under  the  No.  212,  residing  at 
Paris,  Enghien  street,  d4  bis,  of  the  one  part,  and 
M.  Lebreton,  former  theatrical  director,  residing  at 
Paris,  Tower  of  Auvergne  street,  18,  of  the  odier 
part,  has  been  determined  upon  and  agreed  as 
follows : 

**  M.  Lebreton  having  made  known  to  M.  de 
Foy  his  wish  to  be  married,  the  parties  have  coa- 
tracted  and  taken  respectively  die  engagementi 
hereinafter  mentioned : 

"Art.  1. — ^M.  de  Foy  promises  to  take  afl  the 
steps  understood  to  be  consistent  with,  and  re- 
quired by,  the  character  of  his  agency,  and  to  do 
every  thing  which  shall  depend  upon  him  to  fa- 
cilitate the  marriage  of  M.  Lebreton,  and  to  ena- 
ble him  to  obtain  the  band  of  Mile.  G ,  whose 

father  holds  a  high  employ,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Art,  2. — ^M.  Lebreton  on  his  part,  promises 
and  undertakes  by  these  presents,  only  in  case  of 
success  in  his  projected  marriage,  to  pay  to  M. 
de  Foy,  immediately  after  the  celebration,  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  francs ;  and  this  by  way  of 
reward  in  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered 
and  to  indemnify  M.  de  Foy  for  the  expenses 
and  outiays  by  him  to  be  incurred,  in  negotiating 
this  marriage,  and,  also,  for  the  pains,  care,  and 
diligence  which  he  shall  have  exercised  in  its 
management.  This  sum,  in  consideration  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  event,  has  been  fixed  by  M. 
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Lebreton,  mad  »  intended  as  a  recompense  in 
grvMgto  eoTer  all  chargee,  without  futnre  specifi- 
cation. • 

**  Art.  3. — ^Tbe  simple  fact  of  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  between  M.  Lebreton  and  Mile.  O. 
shall  be  deemed  proof  that  it  is  by  the  mediation, 
care,  and  diligence  of  M.  de  Foj  that  the  mar- 
riage has  been  conclnded. 

**It  is  understood  that  in  case  the  marriage  here- 
in contemplated  should  not  take  place,  this  pres- 
ent instrument  shall  become  and  remain  null  and 
ot  no  effect,  and  that  in  this  eyent  there  shall  not 
be  due  to  M .  de  Foy  any  indemnity  upon  any  ac- 
count whatever. 

**  Done  and  signed,  double,  and  in  good  faith, 
ander  private  seals,  and  after  being  read,  at  Paris 
the  25th  January,  1849. 

^  The  above  writing  approved. 

Lebreton.'* 

Operations  were  commenced  immediately 
under  the  above  contract;  and  so  hotly  prosecu- 
ted under  the  guidance  of  Cupid  and  M.  Foy, 
that  widiin  less  than  six  mon^s  from  the  sign- 
ing of  tiie  contract,  M.  Lebreton  saw  his  efforts 
crowned  with  success.  Mile.  C .  had  been  wooed 
and  won.  She  was  his  in  the  bands  of  holy 
wedlock. 

Was  he  disappointed  in  matrimony,  as  most 
elderiy  gentlemen  who  marry  young  wives, 
are,  sooner  or  later  ?  Had  he  been  swindled  ? 
Had  he  been  deceived  as  to  the  soundness  or 
the  qualities  of  the  wife  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried upon  the  representation  of  Foy,  wUhout 
vanoKhf?  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he 
was  less  careful  in  bargaining  for  a  wife  than  he 
would  have  been  in  bargaining  for  a  horse.  Or 
was  M.  Lebreton  only  a  shrewd  swindler  him- 
eelf  who,  aware  of  the  legal  defect  in  his  con- 
tract with  Foy,  was  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  defect,  and  keep  his  six  hundred 
francs?  This  does  not  appear.  But  the  fact  is 
be  did  neglect  to  pay  the  said  sum  to  the  said 
Henry  Charles  Napoleon — and  though  often  ur- 
gently requested  to  pay  the  same,  he  ever  refused 
and  omitted  so  to  do.  And  therefore  the  said 
Henry  brings  his  suit.  It  was  in  the  progress  of 
this  suit  which  came  up  for  adjudication  a  few 
days  ago,  that  the  above  curious  contract  was 
produced.  It  was  adduced  in  evidence  of  the 
▼erbal  contract  alleged  to  exist  between  the  par- 
ties. Before  suit  was  brought  Lebreton  had  of- 
fered a  less  sum — a  compromise  founded  per- 
haps upon  what  he  deemed  a  trial,  and  after  in- 
timate acquaintance^  to  be  the  real  value  of  his 
new  wife.  Six  hundred  francs  is  about  $1120. 
M.  de  Foy  would  listen  to  no  compromise.  He 
would  have  all  or  nothing.  He  got  nothing.  The 
court  **  considering  that  the  recompense  of  six 
hundred  francs  was  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  case 


de  Foy  should  succeed  in  bringing  about  the 
marriage  of  Miss  C.  with  Lebreton — and,  coa* 
sidering  further  that  such  a  contract,  having  for 
its  object  the  conclusion  of  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance, not  with  a  view  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  parties,  due  regard  being  had  to  mu- 
tual compatibilitiee,  but  in  view  of  a  pecuniary 
reward,  must  be  held  as  vitiated  by  an  illegal 
consideration,"  ordered  a  nonsuit,  with  costSt  to 
be  entered  against  the  plaintiff. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  add  here  by 
way  of  complement  to  some  illustrations  given  in 
a  former  letter  of  the  extent  to  which  religious 
superstition  yet  prevails  in  France,  the  following 
instance  of  impudent  priestly  imposture.  It  is 
now  being  practised  in  the  city  of  Nantes  and 
its  vicinity  with,  it  is  said,  considerable  success. 
Men  (said  to  be  Jesuits)  of  very  solemn  and  mys- 
terious deportment,  go  about  selling  copies  of 
two  portraits  which  they  allege  to  be  likenesses 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  These  persons 
first  present  themselves  at  the  houses  of  their  in- 
tended dupes  and  leave  for  perusal  a  sort  of  pros- 
pectus, printed  upon  rose-colored  paper.  The 
next  day  they  call  and  present  for  sale  the  two 
engravings  alluded  to  in  the  prospectus  which 
they  always  carefully  require  to  be  remitted  to 
them.  This  prospectus  is  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment.   Here  is  a  copy  of  it. 

«*  VeriiabU  P&rtraUt 
of  our  Sarioar  Jeans  Christ  and  of  the  Thrice  Blessed 

Villain  Haiy. 

"Monxtevr, 

•«  The  two  portraits  which  we  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you,  have  just  been  found  in  the 
subterranean  passages  of  the  Ancient  Senatorial 
Palace,  at  Rome :  where  they  have  lain  buried 
for  more  than  eighteen  centuries. 

•*  One  of  these  portraits,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  written  in  antique  style  a  personal  discription 
of  Jesus  with  some  particulars  touching  his  habits 
and  character,  was  sent  to  the  Roman  Senate  by 
Publitts  Lentulus,  at  that  epoch  governor  of  Ju- 
dea.  The  other  is  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It 
has  been  recognised  by  various  antique  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  same  which  Saint  Luke,  the  Evan- 
gelist, himself  painted  and  gave  to  Mary  at  the 
time  he  dwelt  with  her  in  Jerusalem :  and  in  re- 
lation to  which  she  said  upon  beholding  it,  'To 
this  image  I  attach  my  grace.' 

«« These  two  admirable  portraits  are  perfect 
likenesses,  they  having  been  taken  during  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary.  We  owe  their  re- 
production to  the  pencil  of  a  very  distinguished 
artist,  who  faithfully  copied  them  at  Rome  a  few 
days  ago,  firom  the  original  drawings  of  which 
we  spoke  above,  and  which  were  found  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  preservation,  freshness  and  beauty* 
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**  As  for  the  aatiqiM  wTitiiigi«  obtenred  at  the 
bottom  of  the  portraiti,  we  hare  merely  giren  a 
literal  tranelatioD  of  them  in  order  that  they 
may  be  anderttood  by  all  perMiia. 

*'  These  two  precioue  portraitt  of  whkh  these 
few  lines  can  give  bnt  a  very  imperfect  idea,  will 
soon  find  their  place  in  the  abode  of  all  Chris- 
tian families.  Their  very  moderate  price  puts 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  fortunes. 

**  Price  of  the  two  portraits :  1  fr.  50  c. 

**  Nota,  One  of  our  clerks  will  hare  the  honor 
of  calling  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  to-morrow 
to  offer  the  portraits.  Please  have  the  kindness 
to  return  to  him  the  prospectus.** 

The  numerous  promenaders  who,  in  the  after- 
noon, throng  the  Plact  Ftndome,  on  their  way  to 
and  from  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  were  a  few 
days  since  thrown  into  much  excitement  by  the 
sad  spectacle  of  yet  another  suicide  committed 
by  leaping  from  the  top  of  the  column  of  Auster- 
litz  upon  the  pavement  below.  This  is  the 
third  event  of  the  sort  since  the  opening  of  the 
revolution:  and  the  thirty-sixth  since  the  erec* 
tion  of  the  column,  giving  an  average  of  nearly 
one  per  annum*  The  last  sufferer  was  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  supposed,  from  papers  found 
in  his  pocket,  to  be  English  or  American :  but 
no  name  or  address  was  found.  The  body,  hor- 
ribly crushed  and  disfigured,  was  taken  to  the 
Morgue.  The  height  of  the  column  is  about 
140  feet. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  to  be  convened 
at  Versailles  the  8th  of  next  month  for  the  trial 
of  sixty-six  of  the  persons  principally  implicated 
in  the  insurrection  of  the  13  June  last.  Among 
the  accused  are  thirty-three  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  about  a  dozen  connected 
with  the  democratic  press.  Most  of  these  ac- 
cused persons  had  sufficient  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion to  arrest  to  enable  them  to  escape  across  the 
frontier :  most  of  whom  are  in  England.  Twen- 
ty-seven only  have  been  seized.  Besides  these 
sixty-six  there  have  been  numerous  other  arrests 
made  on  account  of  this  affair,  seventeen  hun- 
dred in  all.  Of  these  about  half  have  been  al- 
ready discharged :  and  eight  hundred  remain  to 
be  tried  by  Court  Martial. 

The  most  various  reports  have  been  in  circula- 
tion, touching  the  value  of  the  property  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  amount  of  his  debts.  We  have 
now  authentic  information  respecting  his  prop- 
erty in  France.  It  is  generadly  believed  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  rumors,  that  he  was  cau- 
tious enough,  in  anticipation  of  events  compel- 
ling him  to  abandon  his  throne,  to  invest  in  for- 
eign countries,  particularly  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  considerable  portions  of  his  in- 
come.    The  admiuUtrator,  charged  by  the  re- 


pnblic  soon  after  the  revolutioii  wick  tiM 
agenoot  of  the  estmts  and  payment  of  the  debaiw 
reporti  that  the  real  property  belonging  to  tke 
late  king  and  his  sitter  Adelaide,  who  died  in 
Paris  just  belMre  the  revolntioB,  may  be  eatimatad 
at  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Mnch  of  it,  however, 
is  unprofitable ;  the  aggregate  of  income  derived 
from  this  property  not  exceeding  one  million  of 
dollars.  He  left  debts  in  France  to  the  am<Nint 
of  aboot  twehre  millions  of  dollaia.  To  pay  tfaeee 
debti  it  is  proposed  to  sell  his  well-known  siini- 
mer  remdoDce  near  Paris,  Nenilly,  with  the  fa- 
mous forest  of  Bendy  and  the  whole  or  pertioBs 
of  some  half  dozen  other  forests  in  different  parts 
of  France*  The  personal  property,  of  which  no 
account  is  rendered  in  the  notices  lately  pab- 
lished,  must  amount  besides  the  above  to  several 
other  millions.  If  the  late  king  is  half  so  mnch 
of  a  philosopher  as  he  should  be,  with  this  ample 
fortune  he  will  be  much  happier  at  Claronsont 
as  Count  de  Nouilly  than  he  ever  was  at  the 
Tuileries  as  King  of  the  Fronch. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  Paris  aauMlr  for 
the  use  of  the  numerous  Mohammedans  in  die 
capital. 

The  theatros  of  Paris  aro  suffering  groady  this 
year  too,  though  not  so  much  as  last  fit>m  the 
absence  of  strangers.  They  have  made  again 
united  application  to  the  National  Assembly  for 
a  subsidy  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  under  the 
prosswe  of  the  times.  The  applicatiott  was  for 
080,000  firancs,  and  was  signed  by  Victor  Hugo 
and  forty-four  other  members  of  the  AssemUy. 
It  has,  very  wisely  I  think,  been  roported  agaioec 
There  is  even  question  now  of  withdrawal  Irom 
the  four  national  theatres  all  governmental  aid 
and  declaring  theatrical  amusements  freely  opeo 
to  all  competition.  M.  Ihifauro,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject. Its  realisation  would  be  a  popular  measure 
and  put  a  stop  to  many  crying  abuses.  JRoc&el 
has  jnst  reappeared  at  the  French  Theatre  after 
a  tour  in  the  provinces  from  which  she  hss  netted, 
it  is  said,  twenty  thousand  dollars  profits.  She 
is  entitled  aanaally  to  three  months  vacation 
from  the  Paris  engagements.  The  manager  o^ 
fersd  her  six  thousand  doUan  if  she  would  waive 
her  rights  and  remain  at  her  poet  in  Paris  this 
summer.  But  she  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
profits  of  these  country  excursions  and  declined 
the  offer.  Her  health  so  seriously  compromised 
as  was  communicated  in  my  letter  of  January 
last,  published  in  the  Messenger  for  March,  is 
perfecdy  restored,  as  yon  may  judge  firom  the 
wonderful  amount  of  labor,  physical  and  mental* 
which  she  has  undergone  during  the  late  tour. 
During  her  ninety  days'  absence  from  Paris  she 
performed  eighty-five  nights  and  traveled  2,500 
miles !  Reports,  however,  are  again  rife  of  serious 
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miBVodentuidtDgs  betweoD  the  trageditniu  and 
her  meniiger,  threatening  to  inyolre  her  final  re- 
treat. The  French  opera  reopened  early  this 
week  with  mnch  iekU  and  reetored  to  Parts  its 
finvorite  dancer,  Cariotta  Griei,  after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  months.  The  occasion  was  graced  by 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Repnblic 
with  his  cousin,  La  Marquise  de  Douglass,  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  House  of  Baden. 

W.  W.  M. 


THANATOS. 


BY  SIDNEY  DYER. 


I. 


All  nature  is  dying— 

Ever  dies; 
To  the  grave  all  are  hieing 

Where  the  Death- Angel  flies. 
At  the  rush  of  his  wings 

The  strongest  grow  pale ; 
The  li/e-giving  springs 

All  suddenly  fiiU ; 
The  high  and  the  lowly, 

The  king  on  the  throne. 
The  vile  and  the  holy 

He  claims  as  his  own. 
All  nature  is  dying-^ 

Ever  dies; 
To  the  grave  all  are  hieing 

Where  the  Death- Angel  flies. 


II. 

AH  bloom  but  to  wither— 

Wither  all ; 
To  dust-— they  go  thither, 

As  the  autumn  leaves  fidl. 
Oh !  will  no  care  avail. 

No  wisdom  nor  craft. 
When  Death  shall  assail, 

To  ward  off  his  shaft  T 
Ah,  BO,  all  is  vain, 

No  refiige  will  hide ; 
His  steel  Death  will  stain 

In  the  heart-flowing  tide. 
All  nature  is  dying — 

Ever  dies ; 
To  the  grave  all  are  hieing 

Where  the  Doath-Angel  flies. 


in. 

A  maiden  was  kneelinj^ 

A  fair  maid; 
With  the  heart's  deepest  feeling. 

Her  vows  had  been  said. 
From  the  altar  she  rose, 


With  a  blush  on  her  cheek. 
While  the  heart  with  love  glows 

Too  blissful  to  speak ; 
But  ere  she  had  felt 

On  her  lips  his  warm  breath. 
Who  beside  her  had  knelt. 

Her  bridegroom  was  Death! 
All  nature  is  dying — 

Ever  dies ; 
To  the  grave  all  are  hieing 

Where  the  Death- Angel  flies. 


IV. 

When  Pleasure's  cup  filling, 

A  while  yet 
Their  precious  time  killing, 

The  social  have  met; 
When  those  joys  most  abound 

Which  they  fain  would  prolong, 
And  the  chorus  swells  round 

As  they  join  in  the  song; 
E'en  then  at  the  door 

The  rude  knock  is  heard, 
And  cold  ever  more 

Is  some  bosom  then  stirred. 
All  nature  is  dying — 

Ever  dies ; 
To  the  gnive  all  are  hieing. 

Where  the  Death-Angel  flios. 


V. 

A  mother  sat  smiling ; 
A  sweet  dove 
Her  heart  was  beguiling 

With  dreams  of  its  love. 
As  she  gased  it  grew  still. 

Its  Ups  ceased  to  sigh. 
The  brow  wax6d  chiU, 

And  the  light  left  the  eye ; 
Mid  her  heart-gushing  joy, 

She  felt  a  cold  breath. 
Then  she  looked  on  her  boy. 

And  behold  it  was  Death ! 
All  nature  is  dying— 

Ever  dies ; 
To  the  grave  all  are  hieing 

Where  the  Death- Angel  flies. 


VI. 

Though  nature  is  dying— 

Ever  dies ; 
To  the  grave  all  are  hieing 

Where  the  Death- Angel  flies ; 
Still,  his  advent  ne'er  dread, 

Bricf^  brief  is  his  reign ; 
The  appointed  time  sped. 

Death  himself  shall  be  slain ; 
Then  the  dead  who  are  **  blessed*' 

Will  Christ  with  him  bring. 
And  the  grave  dispossessed. 

They  will  reign  with  their  king; 
Where  ne'er  is  known  dying- 
No  one  dies ; 
To  the  grave  none  are  hieing, 

And  no  Death- Angel 
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Tke  bat  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
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THE  LATE  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

So  mnch  haa  been  said  bj  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  coantry  eoncernittg  this  gifted  child  of  ge- 
nius, since  his  recent  death,  that  our  readers  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  leading  incidents  of 
his  short,  brilliant,  erratic  and  unhappy  career. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  recount 
>Chem  in  this  place.  We  feel  it  due  to  the  dead, 
however,  as  editor  of  a  magazine  which  owes  its 
earliest  celebrity  to  his  eflbrts,  that  some  recog- 
nition of  his  talent,  on  the  part  of  the  Messenger, 
should  mingle  with  the  general  apotheosis  which 
just  now  enrols  him  on  the  list  of  "  heroes  in  his- 
tory and  gods  in  song.*' 

Mr.  Poe  became  connected  with  the  Messen- 
ger during  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  He  was 
commended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
proprietor,  the  late  T.  W.  White,  by  the  Honor- 
able John  P.  Kennedy  who,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Committee,  had  just  awarded  to  Poe  the  prize 
for  the  successful  tale  in  a  literary  competition  at 
Baltimore.  Under  his  editorial  management  the 
work  soon  became  well-known  every  where. 
Perhaps  no  similar  enterprise  ever  prospered  so 
largely  in  its  inception,  and  we  doubt  if  any,  in 
the  same  length  of  time— «ven  Blackwood  in  the 
days  of  Dr.  Maginn,  whom  Poe  in  some  respects 
closely  resembled^-ever  published  so  many  shi- 
ning articles  from  the  same  pen.  Those  who 
will  turn  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Messen- 
ger will  be  struck  with  the  number  and  variety 
of  his  contributions.  On  one  page  may  be  found 
some  lyric  cadence,  plaintive  and  inexpressibly 
sweet,  the  earliest  vibrations  of  those  chords 
which  have  since  thrilled  with  so  many  wild  and 
wondrous  harmonies.  On  another  some  strange 
story  of  the  German  school,  akin  to  the  most 
fanciful  legends  of  the  Rhine,  fascinates  and  as- 
tonishes the  reader  with  the  verisimilitude  of  its 
improbabilities.  But  it  was  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  magazine  that  his  power  was 
most  conspicuously  displayed.  There  he  ap- 
peared as  the  critic,  not  always  impartial,  it  may 
be,  in  the  distribution  of  his  praises,  or  correct 
In  the  positions  he  assumed,  but  ever  merciless  to 
the  unlucky  author  who  offended  by  a  dull  book. 
A  blunder  in  this  respect  he  considered  worse 
than  a  crime,  and  visited  it  with  corresponding 
rigor.  Among  the  nascent  novelists  and  newly- 
fledged  poetasters  of  fifteen  years  ago  he  came 
down  **like  a  Visigoth  marching  on  Rome."  No 
elegant  imbecile  or  conceited  pedant,  no  matter 
whether  he  made  his  avatar  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Society,  or  with  the  prestige  of  a  degree, 
but  felt  the  lash  of  his  severity.  Baccalaurei  bac^ 
%do  poHus  quam  Utureo  digni  was  the  priociple  of 
his  action  in  such  cases,  and  to  the  last  he  con- 


tinued  to  castigate  impudent  aspirantB  for  tiw 
bays.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  the  vast  mnltitode 
of  blockheads  may  breathe  again,  and  we  caa 
imagine  that  we  hear  the  shade  of  the  depaiiMi 
crying  out  to  them,  in  the  epitaph  deaigood  far 
Robespierre, 

PasBant!  ne  plains  point  men  sort. 
Si  je  TiTais,  tu  aeraia  mort!* 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  that  such  a 
course,  while  it  gained  subscribers  to  the  review« 
was  not  well  calculated  to  gain  friends  for  the 
reviewer.  And  so  Mr.  Poe  found  it,  for  daring 
the  two  years  of  his  connection  with  the  Mes- 
senger, he  contrived  to  attach  to  himself  ani- 
mosities of  the  most  enduring  kind.  It  was  the 
fashion  with  a  large  class  to  decry  his  literaiy 
pretensions,  as  poet  and  romancer  and  sebolarv 
to  represent  him  as  one  who  possessed  little  else 
than 

th*  extraragancy 
And  crazy  ribaldry  of  fiincy — 

and  to  challenge  his  finest  eflbrts  with  a  chilling 
cut  bono ;  while  the  critics  of  other  lands  and  other 
tongues,  the  Athenasum  and  the  Revue  de»  daa 
Mondes,  were  warmly  recognizing  his  high  claims. 
They  did  not  appreciate  him.  To  the  envioos 
obscure,  he  might  not  indeed  seem  entitled  to  the 
first  literary  honors,  for  he  was  versed  in  a  more 
profound  learning  and  skilled  in  a  more  lofty 
minstrelsy,  scholar  by  virtue  of  a  larger  erudi- 
tion and  poet  by  the  transmission  of  a  diviner 
spark. 

Unquestionably  he  was  a  man  of  great  genius. 
Among  the  litterateurs  of  his  day  he  stands  out 
distinctively  as  an  original  writer  and  thinker. 
In  nothing  did  he  conform  to  established  coa- 
tom.  Conventionality  he  contemned.  Thus  his 
writings  admit  of  no  classification.  And  yet  in 
his  most  eccentric  vagaries  he  was  always  cor- 
rect. The  fastidious  reader  may  look  in  vaia, 
even  among  his  earlier  poems — where  '*wild 
words  wander  here  and  there*' — for  an  offence 
against  rhetorical  propriety.  He  did  not  easily 
pardon  solecisms  in  others ;  he  committed  none 
himself.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  a  mind  so 
prone  to  unrestrained  imaginings  should  be  ca- 
pable of  analytic  investigation  or  studious  re- 
search. Yet  few  excelled  Mr.  Poe  in  power  of 
analysis  or  patient  application.  Such  are  the 
contradictions  of  the  human  intellect.  He  was 
an  impersonated  antithesis. 

The  regret  has  been  often  expressed  that  Mr. 
Poe  did  not  bring  his  singular  capacity  to  bear 

*  We  translate  it  fireelyi 

Trayeller!  forbear  to  mottm  my  lot, 
Thou  would*8t  have  died,  if  I  had  not. 
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on  subjects  nearer  ordinary  life  and  of  a  more 
eheerful  nature  than  the  gloomy  incidents  of  his 
tales  and  sketches.  P.  P*  Cooke,  (the  accom- 
l^ished  author  of  the  Froissart  Ballads,  who,  we 
predict,  will  one  day  take,  by  common  consent,  his 
rightful  high  position  in  American  letters,)  in  a 
discriminating  essay  on  the  genius  of  Poe,  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  for  January,  1848,  re- 
marks upon  this  poiut, 

*•  For  my  individual  part,  having  the  seventy 
or  more  tales,  analytic,  mystic,  grotesque,  ara- 
besque, always  wonderful,  often  great,  which  his 
industry  and  fertility  have  already  given  us,  I 
would  like  to  read  one  cheerful  book  made  by 
his  vMtfUion,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  its  twin 
brother  tmaginoHan — a  book  in  his  admirable 
0^1e  of  fulL  minute,  never  tedious  narrative — a 
book  full  of  homely  doings,  of  successful  toils, 
of  ingenious  shifts  and  contrivances,  of  ruddy 
firesides — a  book  happy  and  healthy  throughout, 
and  with  no  poetry  in  it  at  all  anywhere^  except 
a  good  old  English  *  poetic  justice*  in  the  end.*' 

That  such  a  work  would  have  greatly  enhanced 
Mr.  Poe's  reputation  with  the  million,  we  think, 
will  scarcely  be  disputed.  But  it  could  not  be. 
Mr.  Poe  was  not  the  man  to  have  produced  a 
hamC'hook.  He  had  little  of  the  domestic  feeling 
aod  his  thoughts  were  ever  wandering.  He  was 
either  in  criticism  or  in  the  clouds,  by  turns  a  dis- 
ciplinarian and  a  dreamer.  And  in  his  dreams, 
what  visions  came  to  him,  may  be  gathered  to 
some  extent  from  the  revealings  he  has  given — 
Tisions  wherein  his  fancy  would  stray  off  upon 
some  new  Walpurgis,  or  descend  into  the  dark 
realms  of  the  Inferno,  and  where  occasionally, 
through  the  impenetrable  gloom,  the  supernal 
beauty  of  Lenore  would  burst  upon  his  sight,  as 
did  the  glorified  Beatrice  on  the  rapt  gaze  of  the 
Italian  master. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Poe  are  remarkable  above 
all  other  characteristics,  for  the  exceeding  melody 
of  the  versification.  ^'  Ulalume*'  might  be  cited 
as  a  happy  instance  of  this  quality,  but  we  pre* 
fer  to  quote  **  The  Bells*'  from  the  last  number 
of  the  Union  Magazine.  It  was  the  design  of 
the  author,  as  he  himself  told  us,  to  express  in 
language  the  exact  sounds  of  bells  to  die  ear. 
He  has  succeeded,  we  think,  far  better  than 
Sottthey,  who  attempted  a  similar  feat,  to  tell  us 
*^  how  the  waters  come  down  at  Lodore." 

THE  BELLS. 


Hear  the  sledges  with  the  belL^— 
Silver  beUs! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 
In  the  icy  air  of  night  i 


While  the  stars  that  OTersprinkle 
All  the  hearens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells  Jbells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  belli. 


II. 


Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells 
Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight : — 
From  the  molten-golden  notes. 

And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells. 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells ! 
How  it  swells ! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  future !— how  it  telle 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  belli^- 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  beUs,  belb— 
To  the  ihjrming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 


ui. 


Hear  the  loud  alarum  be]]»— 
Brazen  beUs ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  tuibulency  tells  t 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  lire, 
Leiq>ing  higher,  higher,  higher. 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavour. 
Now— now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-fiiced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells ! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar ! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air ! 
Yet  the  ear,  it  fidly  knows. 
By  the  twanging 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbe  and  flows ; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  teUs, 
In  the  jangling 
And  the  wrangling. 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells. 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  beU»^ 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
BeUs,  belb,  bells— 
In  the  clamour  and  the  clangour  of  the  bells ! 
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Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bell»— 
Iron  bells !  * 

What  a  world  of  aolenrn  thought  their  monody  compels ! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone! 
For  every  sound  that  Boats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 
Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people— -ah,  the  people-* 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 
All  alone. 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling 

In  that  muflSed  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  ston»— 
They  are  neither  man  nor  womaih— 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human-- 
They  are  Ghouls  : — 
And  their  kii^  it  is  who  tolls  :— 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 
Rolls 
A  psaa  ftom  the  bells ! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  psan  of  the  bells! 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells^ 
Of  the  bells,  beUs,  bells— 
To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells  :— 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells. 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  beU»— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells :~ 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

The  antiinely  death  of  Mr.  Poe  occasioned  a 
very  general  feeling  of  regret,  although  little 
genuine  sorrow  was  called  forth  by  it,  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  relatives.  We  hare  recei  ved, 
in  our  private  correspondence,  from  various  quar- 
ters of  the  Union,  warm  tributes  to  his  talent, 
some  of  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting, 
though  not  designed  for  publication.  A  friend 
in  the  country  writes — 

**Many  who  deem  themselves  perfect  critics 
talk  of  the  want  of  mojxd  in  the  writings,  and 
particularly  the  poetry  of  Poe.  They  would 
have  every  one  to  write  like  iGsop,  with  the 
moral  distinctly  drawn  at  the  end  to  prevent  mis- 
take. Such  men  woidd  object  to  the  meteor,  or 
the  lightning's  flash,  because  it  lasts  only  for  the 
moment — and  yet  they  speak  the  power  of  God, 
and  fill  our  minds  with  the  sublime  more  readily 
than  does  the  enduring  sunlight.  It  is  thus  with 
the  writings  of  Poe.  Every  moment  there  comes 
across  the  darkness  of  his  style  a  flash  of  that 
spirit  which  is  not  of  earth.  You  cannot  ana- 
lyze the  feeling — ^you  cannot  tell  in  what  the 
beauty  of  a  particular  passage  consists ;  and  yet* 


you  feel  that  deep  pathos  which  only  genioa  can 
incite — ^you  feel  the  trembling  of  that  melancholj 
chord  which  fills  the  soul  with  pleasant  mourn- 
fulness — ^you  feel  that  deep  yearning  for  soine- 
thing  brighter  and  better  than  this  worU  can 
give — that  unutterable  gushing  of  the  heart  which 
springs  up  at  the  touch  of  the  enchanter,  as  poured 
the  stream  from 

'  Horeb*s  rock,  beneath  the  prophet's  hand.' 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  the  impresaioa 
which  the  *  Raven'  has  made  upon  mo.  I  had 
read  it  hastily  in  times  gone  by  without  appreda- 
tion ;  but  now  it  is  a  study  to  me — as  I  go  along 
like  Sinbad  m  the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  I  find  a 
new  jewel  at  every  step.  The  beautiiul  rhjtfam, 
the  mournful  cadence,  still  ring  in  the  ear  for 
hours  aAer  a  perusal — whilst  the  heart  is  bowed 
down  by  the  outpourings  of  a  soul  made  desolate 
not  alone  by  disappointed  love,  but  by  the  crash- 
ing of  every  hope,  and  every  aspiration.*' 

In  a  recent  letter  the  following  noble  acknow- 
ledgement is  made  by  the  first  of  American 
poets — ^Henry  W.  Longf(rilow — towards  whom, 
it  must  be  said,  Mr.  Poe  did  not  always  act  with 
justice.  M r.  Lon gfellow  will  pardon  us,  we  trnst, 
for  publishing  what  was  intended  as  a  pnvaie 
communication.  The  passage  evidences  a  mag- 
nanimity which  belongs  only  to  great  minds. 

**  What  a  melancholy  death,"  says  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, ^  is  that  of  Mr.  Poe^a  man  so  richly  en- 
dowed with  genius!  I  never  knew  him  per- 
sonally, but  have  always  entertained  a  high  wp- 
preciation  of  his  powers  as  a  prose-writer  and  a 
poet.  His  prose  is  remarkably  vigorous,  direct 
and  yet  affluent;  and  his  verse  has  a  particular 
charm  of  melody,  an  atmosphere  of  true  poetry 
about  it,  which  is  very  winning.  The  harshnass 
of  his  criticisms,  I  have  never  attributed  to  any- 
thing but  the  irritation  of  a  sensitive  nature, 
chafed  by  some  indefinite  sense  of  wrong." 

It  was  not  until  within  two  yeais  past  that  we 
ever  met  Mr.  Poe,  but  during  that  time,  and  es- 
pecially for  two  or  three  months  previous  to  his 
death,  we  saw  him  very  often.  When  in  Rich- 
mond, he  made  the  office  of  the  Messenger  a 
place  of  frequent  resort.  His  conversation  was 
always  attractive,  and  at  times  very  brilliant. 
Among  modern  authors  his  favorite  was  Tenny- 
son, and  he  delighted  to  recite  from  **The  Prin- 
cess" the  song  '« Tears,  idle  tears ;"  a  fragment 
of  which— 

'-when  utita  dying  eye» 
7^  easement  tloicly  grote*  a  glimmering  square, — 

he  pronounced  unsurpassed  by  any  image  ex- 
pressed iu  writing.  The  day  before  he  left  Rich- 
mond, he  placed  in  our  hands  for  publication  in 
the  Messenger,  the  MS.  of  his  last  poem,  which 
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faaa  sinee  found  its  way  (through  a  eorrespoii- 
dent  of  a  northern  paper  with  whom  Mr  Poe  had 
left  a  copy)  into  the  newspaper  press*  and  been 
extensively  circulated.  As  it  was  designed  for 
tbia  magazine,  however,  we  publish  it,  even 
though  all  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  it  be- 
fore: 

ANNABEL  LEE. 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

Tn  a  kingdom  by  ibe  aea, 
That  •  maiden  there  lired  whom  yon  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee  ^ 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  bve  and  be  lored  by  me. 

She  was  a  child  and  1  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love— 

1  and  my  Annabel  IjOO — 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  Heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

in  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
▲  wind  blow  oot  of  a  cloud  by  night 

Chilling  my  Annabel  Lee ; 
So  that  her  high-born  kinsmen  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me. 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  Heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me ; 
Yes  !  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud,  chilling 

And  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we — 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we — 
And  neither  the  angels  in  Heaven  above 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee : — 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  1  see  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  1  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  life  and  my  bride 

In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea— 

In  her  tomb  by  the  side  of  the 


In  what  we  have  said  of  Mr.  Poe,  we  have 
bean  considering  only  the  brighter  side  of  the  pic- 
tnre*  That  he  had  many  and  sad  infirmities  can- 
not be  questioned.  Over  these  we  would  throw 
in  charity  the  mantle  of  forgetfulness.  The  grave 
has  come  between  our  perception  and  his  errors, 
and  we  pass  them  over  in  silence.  They  found 
indeed  a  mournful  ezpiatipn  in  his  alienated 
friendships  and  his  early  death. 
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TranslaUd  fr<m,  ikt  Gfermon  of  SchUkr. 

And  wilt  thou  faithless  go  and  leave  me 

With  all  thy  playful  phantasy. 
Of  all  thy  joys  and  griefr  bereave  me. 

Irrevocably  wilt  thou  flee  f 
Oh  golden  morning  of  my  being, 

Can  nothing  stay  thee  in  thy  flight  T 
Alas !  o'er  onward  billows  fleeing 

Thou  hastest  towards  endless  night. 

The  sunny  brightness  it  haih  faded. 

Which  on  my  youthful  rovings  fell ; 
The  beau  ideal  is  dissipated. 

Which  made  my  ravished  heart  to  swell. 
The  sweet  belief  in  forms  is  vanishedt 

Which  would  to  me  in  dreams  repair ; 
And  rude  Reality  hath  banished 

What  was  so  godlike,  was  so  fair. 

As  erst  with  prayer  and  fond  deshes 

Pygmalion  clasped  the  lifeless  stone, 
TUl  the  cold  nmrble  felt  his  fires. 

And  its  pale  cheek  with  feeling  shone : 
Thus,  Nature  to  my  bosom  taking. 

Round  her  I  threw  my  youthful  arm» 
Till  on  my  poet's-breast  awaking 

She  *gan  to  breathe  and  to  grow  wana. 

Sharing  my  bosom's  joy  and  sorrow 

She  understood  its  every  strain. 
For  me  she  would  a  language  borrow. 

Gave  me  the  kiss  of  love  again. 
Then  saw  I  life  in  trees  and  flowers, 

Heard  music  in  the  murmuring  brook, 
And  of  my  feelings,  of  my  powers, 

E'en  the  inanimate  partook. 

Within  my  swelling  bosom  heaving 

A  struggling  universe  lay  bound. 
To  grow  to  life— its  prison  leaving— 

In  word  and  deed,  in  form  and  sound. 
This  world,  how  glorious  the  Ideal, 

The  promise  which  the  bud  would  show ! 
Alee!  how  little  was  the  Real, 

And  e'en  that  little  poor  and  low ! 

Borne  on  the  wing  of  ardent  boldnese, 

Trusting  his  blithesome  dreams  for  truth, 
Uncbilled  as  yet  by  the  world's  coldness, 

On  life's  arena  sjHiang  the  youth. 
Up  to  the  palest  stars  of  heaven 

His  aspirations  dared  to  fly. 
For  him,  on  soaring  pinions  driven. 

Nought  was  too  distant,  nought  too  high. 

How  light  his  course,  how  free  his  roving ! 

What  was  too  high  for  him,  thus  bless'd  1 
Before  him  feiry-forms  were  moving 

And  round  his  car  of  life  they  press'd. 
And  love  was  there  with  gentle  wooing, 

Glory  arrayed  in  starry  light. 
Success  her  golden  prize  pursuing. 

Truth,  like  the  sun,  spotless  and  bright 
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Bnt  scarcely  had  the  UbU  been  entered 

Those  bright  attendants  proved  untrue, 
Faithlessly  turned  their  steps  and  wandered. 

Each  in  succession  truant  grew. 
Success  left  him  on  fleetest  pinion, 

Unquenched  the  thirst  of  knowledge  still, 
O'ercast  was  Truth's  sunlit  dominion 

With  clouds  of  doubt,  foreboding  ilL 

I  saw  the  aacred  lanrek  blasted. 

Upon  the  Tulgar  brow  pro&ned ; 
Too  short  life's  honey-moon  had  lasted, 

The  charming  time  of  lore  had  waned. 
And  erer  stiller  and  more  lonely 

Upon  the  rugged  path  it  grew, 
Scarce  Hope  her  pallid  glimmer  only 

Upon  the  weary  pilgrim  threw. 

Bnt  who,  to  me  in  lore  adhering. 

Of  all  that  noisy  company 
Side  by  me  stands,  my  spirit  cheering. 

True  to  the  hour  of  death  to  me  ? 
Thou  Friendship !  gentle-handed,  feirest, 

That  hast  a  balm  for  every  wound. 
And  lovingly  life's  burden  sharest. 

Thou,  whom  I  early  sought  and  found ! 


And  thou,  so  fitly  with  her  mated. 

To  lull  the  storm,  give  peace  and  joys : 
Industry !  which  is  never  sated, 

Which  slowly  builds,  but  ne'er  destroys, 
Which  but  with  grains  of  sand  is  rearing 

Eternity's  vast  masonry ; 
And  still,  each  day  and  hour  is  clearing 

The  great  debt  of  Humanity.  ^ 

Prvice  Qtorge  C0.,  1849. 


MS.  LETTER  OP  WM.  WIRT. 

Tlie  delightful  ▼olumes  of  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the  life  of 
Wirt,  have  re-awakened  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
every  firagment  from  the  pen  of  that  distinguished  man. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following  interesting 
Letter,  never  before  published,  with  reference  to  the  Life 
of  Henry  lind  the  ^0\A  Bachelor."— JBd.  Men. 


Richmond,  Not.  9,  1816. 
To  John  E.  Hall,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  send  according  to  your  desire, 
an  extract  from  my  MS.  sketches  of  Mr.  Henry. 
You  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  passage  is  se- 
lected rather  from  the  interest  of  the  incident 
.than  any  effort  or  felicity  in  the  execution,  and  I 
begin  to  fear,  in  perusing  it  in  its  state  of  sepa- 


ration from  the  body  of  the  work,  diat,  in  poet 
of  interest  it  has  lost  so  much  by  its  detaclmient 
from  the  matter  which  ushered  it  in,  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  insertion  in  the  Port  Folio.  Of 
tbis  however,  you  shaU  be  the  judge.  If  jon 
conclude  to  insert  it  justice  wiU  petbaps  require, 
that  some  notice  shouM  be  taken,  by  an  intro- 
ductory remark,  of  the  allowance  due  to  an  ex- 
tract, divorced  from  the  previous  matter  which 
had  warned  the  reader,  and  prepared  him  for  its 
enjoyment  This,  also,  I  submit  to  your  better 
judgment.  I  pray  you  not  to  give  tbis  extract  the 
appearance  of  being  published  by  me,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  work.  There  is  a  pnerility  as  well  as 
vanity  in  such  a  course  by  which  I  should  feel 
myself  extremely  humiliated.  If  you  choose  to 
say  any  thing  of  the  cause  which  suspends  the 
publication  of  the  entire  work,  you  may  state,  as 
the  fact  is,  that  as  yet  the  rough  draft  of  it  only 
is  finished,  and  that  besides  the  necessity  of  re- 
vision, for  which  the  Author's  professional  en- 
gagements will  probably  not  afford  him  leisnro 
until  the  next  summer,  it  has  become  necessary 
for  him  to  consult  the  archives  of  other  States, 
particularly  of  Massachnsette,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  dates  of  certain  political  events  in 
which  he  has  been  obliged  to  differ  from  some  of 
the  historians  of  the  revolution. 

I  lament  that  the  circumstance  of  my  not  tak- 
ing the  Baltimore  papers  has  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  Old  Bachelois.  By-the- 
by,  I  am  under  a  sort  of  promise  to  furnish  Mr. 
Lucas  some  additional  numbers,  of  gSLjer  char- 
acter, by  way  of  lightening  the  too  heavy  and 
sombre  aspect  of  my  O.  B.'s,  for  he  has  resolved 
it  seems  on  a  new  edition.  If  yours  are  of  a 
stamp  to  produce  this  exhilarating  effect  and  yon 
have  no  objection  to  putting  them  into  dull  com- 
pany, I  should  be  very  much  gratified  as  well  as 
relieved,  if  you  would  permit  him  to  incorporate 
them  with  his  new  edition — and  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentlemen  who  were  associated  with  me  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Richmond  O.  B.  will  have 
the  same  sense  of  the  honor  due  our  work  by 
your  alliance. 

I  never  knew  until  the  receipt  of  your  last  let- 
ter to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  handsome 
things,  so  handsomely  said  of  me  in  the  beauti- 
ful little  preface  to  Mr.  liucas's  edition  of  the 
British  Spy.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  writ- 
ten things  in  the  book— and  the  praise  which  it 
so  elegantly  bestows  leaves  me  nothing  to  regt^ 
except  the  consciousness  that  I  owe  it  rather  to 
your  kindness  than  to  any  merit  of  my  own. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  dear  sir, 
With  sincere  esteem  and  respect 

Your  ob*t  servant 
Wm.  Wiax, 
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Tn  HuTOKT  OF  PsivDBirinfl.  Hm  FortuiM8  and  Mis- 
fortimes,  his  FriendB  and  his  greatest  Enemy.  By  W. 
M,  Thaekermif,  Author  of  Vanity  Fair,  dec.  New  Yotk : 
Haiper  d&  Brothers.  Publishers. 

We  took  occasion  last  month  to  commend  to  the  public 
&Torthe  first  two  numbers  of  this  charming  work.  The 
appearance  of  No.  3  aflbrds  us  an  opportunity,  which  we 
gUidly  embrace,  of  consideriug  more  at  length  the  literary 
merits  of  its  author,  who  has  risen  in  twelve  months  from 
the  rank  of  a  respectable  mAgazine-writer  to  the  first  hon- 
ors of  the  English  norelist. 

In  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the  merits  and  capacity 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  our  readers  may  be 
assisted  by  a  few  outlines  of  his  biography  which  we  ghre 
npon  the  authority  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Mr.  Thack- 
eray is  now  i^ut  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  of  a 
good  (amily  and  was  originally  intended  for  the  bar,  but 
after  spending  some  years  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
went  off,  without  his  degree,  to  the  continent,  with  the  view 
of  making  an  artist  of  himself.  He  spent  some  time  in 
copying  pictures  in  the  French  galleries,  but  as  his  talent 
JD  this  line  was  rather  of  a  comic  kind  and  consisted  chiefly 
in  bis  being  able  to  sketch  rapidly  scenes  and  incidents  for 
die  amusement  of  his  fnends,  he  soon  abandoned  the  brush 
and  took  to  the  pen.  His  first  effort  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters was  a  weekly  journal  on  the  plan  of  the  *^  Athenae- 
om,**  which,  though  brilliant  while  it  lasted,  soon  gave  up 
competition  with  the  firmly-rooted  popularity  of  the  older 
establishments.  "  It  sparkled,  was  exhaled  and  went  to" — 
that  oblivion  which  sooner  or  later  awaits  all  papers  and 
magazines.  Mr.  liieckcray  then  became  a  contributor  to 
Fnuwr  sad  Punch,  afterwards  wrote  "  The  Irish  Sketch 
Book"  and  *'  Notes  c^  a  Journey  from  ComhxU  to  Cairo," 
works  of  an  amusing,  but  not  a  very  superior  character, 
and  at  last  struck  into  that  vein  of  sterling  ore  of  which 
**  Vanity  Fair"  was  the  first  shining  specimen,  and  at  which 
he  is  working  with  great  success  in  **  Pendennis." 

We  cannot  better  preface  our  desultory  remarks  on  these 
lemarkable  volumes — ^which  bear,  in  our  judgment,  about 
the  same  relation  to  his  other  productions  that  the  finest 
sculptures  of  Chantrey  bear  to  the  first  rude  carvings  of 
his  chisel,  then  by  a  negative  description,  in  pointing  out 
aome  classes  of  the  modem  novel  to  which  they  do  nei 
belong.  We  shall  presently  see,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
design,  that  our  author  has  hit  upon  a  manner  of  fictitious 
composition  which,  if  it  be  not  original,  is  at  least  refresh- 
ingly different  firom  the  ordinary  run  of  novels  since  the 
days  of  Fielding  and  of  Scott. 

When  the  school  of  Mrs.  Radclifle,  with  all  its  dear,  de- 
lightful terrors,  its  mysterious  tapestries  and  its  moonlight 
minstrels,  went  into  decline,  there  arose  among  second-rate 
authors  a  new  and  more  vicious  one,  borrowed  from  the 
French^— the  school  of  **  high-life."  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  school  is  the  ease  and  elegance  with 
which  the  dramaiU  permmm  contrive  to  break  the  ten  com- 
mandments without  shocking  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
reader.  The  venue  being  transitory,  the  scene  is  changed 
readily  from  England,  where  the  book  opens,  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  hero  appears  as  a  German  Count,  (**  honors 
■re  easy"  in  continental  Europe,)  invested  with  every 
quality  Chat  can  attract  admimtion.  The  heroine,  who  has 
been  already  introduced  as  somebody  else's  wife,  feils  in 
with  ham  in  a  gorge  of  the  Alps,  is  rescued  by  him  from 
the  attack  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  and  the  amiable  pair,  after 
exchanging  vows  of  eternal  constancy  and  affection,  run 
off  with  each  other  and  defy  heaven  and  earth  through  the 


remaining  eight  and  forty  chapters.     Mr.  Thackeray's 
works  have  no  affinity  with  this  class. 

Another  sort  of  bad  morality  m  fiction  prevails  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  the  novel  of  ''low-life."  The  charae- 
ters  who  figure  in  books  of  this  descrq>tkm  are  less  tolera- 
ble than  all  others,  in  being  very  gross,  unrefined  persons, 
who  are  not  sufficiently  well-bred  for  the  highway,  and 
whose  conversation  is  plentifully  adorned  with  the  pro- 
fene  slang  of  St.  Giles's.  The  principal  male  perfenner, 
(we  cannot  call  him  a  hero,)  generally  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader  by  a  swaggering  bravado  under  some 
moat  righteous  sentence  of  the  law,  and  at  last  swings  at 
Tyburn  with  the  air  of  a  martyr  to  the  wayward  sense  of 
justice  of  his  countiymen.  Those  who  look  in  Mr. Thack- 
eray's pages  for  such  vulgarity  as  this,  will  be  disappoint- 
ed. The  scoundrelism  of  sentiment  and  the  villainy  of 
the  melodrama  are  alike  nnvamished  by  his  narrative. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  novels  that  has  sprung  up 
within  a  few  years  past — those  which  aim  at  great  politi- 
cal reforms,  or  theological  expositions.  Of  this  school  ia 
MiM  Martineau  and  the  authon  of  the  Puseyite  fictions 
en  motfe,  who  make  the  main  object  of  their  writings  the 
enforcement  of  some  very  doubtful  proposition  in  theology 
or  political  economy.  It  has  been  well  said  of  these  that 
they  cannot  avoid  a  peiUio  prineipH  in  the  execution  of 
their  plan,  and  that  it  is  just  as  easy,  by  imaginary  inci* 
dents  and  plots  of  theb  own  invention,  to  fortify  one  doe- 
trine  as  another.    Mr.  Thackeray  is  not  of  ihia  school. 

Equally  free  fix>m  fidse  sympathy,  the  aflbctation  of  sci- 
ence and  the  cant  of  reform,  our  author  is  content  to  give 
his  views  of  society  throngh  the  pleasant  medium  of  gen- 
uine, honest  love-stories,  just  such,  in  design,  as  in  times 
past  called  forth  the  tears  of  our  grandmothers,  and,  when 
plainly  told,  will  continue  to  subdue  the  soul  as  long  as 
woman's  eye  beams  and  woman's  lip  smiles  and  woman'a 
voice  is  mdody  to  man.    Love  in  its  rightful  acceptation, 
generous,  teaifril,  confiding,  devoted  love,  with  its  varying 
phases  on  earth,  is  theme  enough  for  the  most  brillisBt 
composer  to  interweave  with  the  expressions  of  his  own 
heart-music,  and  the  soft  and  doleful  air,  the  old  and  mo« 
ving  story,  with  which  the  beauteous  Genevieve  was  wooed 
and  won,  suffices  to  unlock  the  sympathies  of  the  race. 
It  is  in  unfolding  some  such  narrative  as  this,  that  Bfr. 
Thackeray  presents  himself  to  us  in  his  most  salient  point 
of  view— «s  the  sathrist,  par  excelUmee,  of  the  age.    In 
shooting  Folly  as  it  flies,  there  is  no  mariksman  at  all  com- 
parable with  him.    Every  shot  tells.    In  the  world  of 
London  around  him — no  bad  epitome  of  the  great,  busy 
world  itself— he  walks  through  the  French  Row  and  the 
Italian  Row  of  its  "  Vanity  Fair,"  seizing  upon  every  foi- 
ble that  his  keen  obeervation  detects,  and  exposing  it  in 
terms  as  unmistakable  as  those  employed  by  Faithful  in 
the  allegory,  before  the  jury  of  which  Mr.  Blindman  was 
the  foreman.    Yet  is  our  author  no  cynic.    If  he  makes 
war  upon  worldliness,  he  is  not  afiected  with  misanthn^y. 
The  great  expanse  of  society  lies  spread  out  before  him, 
and  if  there  are  arid  and  blackened  spots  upon  its  surfoce, 
if  the  slough  of  fidsehood  and  the  desert  of  selfishness 
appear  in  gloomy  perspective  to  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim, 
there  are  yet  nooks  brightened  with  occasional  bursts  of 
the  mellowest  and  holiest  aunshine.    We  do  not  lay  down 
one  of  Thackeray's  novels,  where  we  have  encountered 
characters,  (alas,  too  correctly  portrayed,)  of  the  worst 
description,  with  the  impression  on  our  minds  that  the 
world  has  in  it  nothing  of  goodness  or  of  purity.    "  The 
world,"  says  he,  **  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  forth  to 
every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face.    Frown  at  it,  and 
it  will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you :  lAUgti  at  it,  and  it  is 
a  jolly,  kind  companion ;  and  so  let  all  young  persons  take 
their  choKO."    And  is  not  this  a  right  genial,  loving  creed  0 
fOraaatiriatf 
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It  k  a  MM  duBg  that  Mr.  Tliaekeimy  attOBpts  patiiaa, 
bttt  when  he  does  to,  he  ia  imeurpaned  hj  aay  one  hat 
Dickene.  To  sajr  that  he  **atcempu*'  it,  ataay  tine,  is 
perhape  an  improper  expression,  because  he  aeeoM  really 
to  be  alwajs  striving  to  avoid  it.  His  terror  of  nandUn 
sentiment  is  such,  that  he  even  endeavors  to  cover  hie  pa- 
thetic passages  with  a  pla3riul  irony.  It  is  this  very  dis- 
position, perhaps,  that  renders  his  pathos  so  exquisite. 
In  spite  of  him,  however,  the  spark  will  now  and  then  flash 
out,  touching  "  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 
bound." 

**  The  History  of  Pendennis,**  of  which  we  have  read 
wot  quite  one  halC  is,  thus  far,  as  true  to  the  life  and  as  bi- 
tingly  satirical  as  **  Vanity  Fair."  It  contains  some  mora 
lenient  readings  of  human  motives  than  that  fiunous  book, 
and  the  ladies,  who  considered  themselves  greatly  ill-used 
by  the  accomplished  rsscality  of  Becky  Sharp  and  the  sweet 
silliness  of  Amelia  Sedley,  will  find  in  it  full  emends  for 
Mr.  Thackeray's  oflences  against  them.  The  lemale  char- 
acter is  made  the  subject  of  high  enlogium  in  the  first 
number,  and  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  though  not  repnsent- 
ed  as  a  psragon  of  excellence,  has  an  amiability  in  her 
aovptr  9trre  that  is  quite  angelic.  One  of  the  **  woman- 
kind" of  the  story  is  a  delicious  portraiture.  We  cannot 
help  setting  her  before  our  readers,  at  the  risk  of  a  long 
extract.  The  sentimental  Miss  has  never  been  so  **done" 
boibre.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  understand 
the  dialogue  we  are  about  to  give,  to  say  that  Miss  Amory^ 
the  step-daughter  of  8ir  Francis  Clavering,  has  recently 
•ome  with  her  parenu  to  reside  at  Clavering  Park  in  the 
Mighbofhood  of  Fairoaks,  where  live  Blrs.  Pendennis,  her 
son  the  hero,  and  Miss  L«ura  Bell,  an  adopted  daughter 
who  passes,  with  the  young  gentleman,  by  the  endearing 
lUe  of  cousin. 

** '  Sir  FrancM  is  a  very  judicious  parent,'  Mks  Amory 
whispered.  '  Don*t  you  think  so.  Miss  Bell  T  I  shan't 
caUyott  Bliss  Bell— I  shaU  caU  you  Launu  I  admired 
you  so  at  church.  Your  robe  was  not  well  made,  nor 
your  bonnet  very  firesh.  But  you  have  such  beautiful 
grey  eyes,  and  such  a  lovely  tint.' 

**  •  Thank  you,'  said  Bliss  Bell,  laughing. 

"  *  Your  cousin  is  handsome,  and  thinks  so.  He  is  un- 
easy St  9a  jwrsenne.  He  has  not  seen  the  world  yet. 
Has  he  genius  f  Has  he  suflered  T  A  lady,  a  little  woman 
m  a  rumpled  eatin  and  velvet  shoes— a  Miss  Pybus— 
name  here  and  said  he  has  suflered.  I,  too,  have  suflbr- 
6d— and  you,  Laura,  has  your  heart  ever  been  touched  T* 

**  Laura  said  *  No !'  but  perhaps  blushed  a  Uttle  at  the 
idea  of  the  question,  so  that  the  other  saii^ 

** '  Ah,  Laura !  I  see  it  all.  It  is  the  beau  cousin.  Tell 
me  every  thing.    I  already  love  you  as  a  sister.' 

**'  You  are  very  kind,'  said  Miss  Bell,  smiling,  *  and— 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  a  rtry  sudden  attach- 
ment' 

**  *  All  attachments  are  so.  It  is  electricity— spontaneity. 
It  is  instantaneous.  I  knew  I  should  love  you  from  the 
moment  I  saw  you.    Do  you  not  feel  it  yourself  f 

'''Not  yet,' said  Laura;  'buti  daie  say  I  shall  if  I 
tiy.' 

" '  Call  me  by  my  name  then.' 

** '  But  I  don't  know  it,'  Laura  cried  out. 

" '  My  name  is  Blanche— isn't  it  a  pretty  name  f  Call 
me  by  it.' 

" '  Blanche— it  is  very  pretty  indeed.' 

"  *  And  while  msmms  talks  with  that  kind  looking  lady^— 
what  relation  is  she  to  you  1  She  must  have  been  pretty 
once,  but  is  rather  ptunie ;  she  is  not  well  gantiej  but  she 
has  a  pretty  hand — and  while  mamma  talks  to  her,  come 
with  me  to  my  own  room— 4ny  own,  own  room.  It's  a 
roon^  though  that  horrid  creature,  Captain  Strong, 


ilid  anange  it.  Are  jrou  kprim  of  Urn  t  He  says  y<ra  a*e, 
but  I  know  better ;  it  is  the  bean  cousin.  Yeo-««l  ^dlf 
heamx  jftmm,  Jt  wfmme  jms  Ist  MsmIs 
Carje  s«m  blomde  mei  Je  wuU  Blanche  et  Meaide,"- 
she  looked  at  her  fece  end  made  a  wume  in  the  glass ;  and 
never  stopped  fer  Laura's  answer  to  the  questions  wfaidk 
she  bed  pat. 

"BlsM^he  was  feir  and  like  a  sylph.  Shehadfeirfaur, 
with  green  reflections  in  it.  But  she  had  dark  eyebrows. 
She  had  long  black  eye-lashes,  which  vailed  beavtifiil 
brown  eyes.  She  had  such  a  slim  waist,  that  it  waa  a 
wonder  to  behold;  and  such  slim  little  feet,  that  you 
would  have  thought  the  grass  would  hardly  bend  under 
them.  Her  lips  were  of  the  color  of  fiunt  rosebuds,  and 
her  voice  warbled  limpidly  over  a  set  of  the  sweetest 
little  peariy  teeth  ever  seen.  She  showed  them  very 
often,  for  they  were  very  pretty.  She  was  very  good- 
natured,  and  a  smile  not  only  showed  her  teeth  wonder^ 
fiiUy,  but  likewise  exhibited  two  lovely  little  pink  diiiK 
pies,  that  nestled  in  either  cheek. 

*'8he  showed  Laura  her  drawings,  which  the  other 
thought  charming.  She  played  her  some  of  her  wahzas, 
with  a  rapid  and  brilliant  finger,  and  Laura  was  still  mora 
charmed.  And  she  then  read  her  some  poems,  in  French 
ami  Knglish,  likewise  of  her  own  composition,  and  which 
she  kept  locked  in  her  own  book— how  own  dear  Uitie 
book ;  it  was  bound  in  blue  velvet  with  a  gilt  lock,  and 
on  it  was  printed  the  title  of '  Mes  Larmcs.' 

** '  Mes  Larmes ! — isn't  it  a  pretty  name  T'  the  yocu^ 
lady  continued,  who  was  pleased  with  every  thing  that 
she  did,  and  did  every  thing  very  welL  Laura  owaed 
that  it  was.  She  had  never  seen  sny  thing  like  it  befixre; 
any  thing  so  lovely,  so  accomplished,  so  finagile  aad 
pretty ;  warbling  so  prettily,  and  tripping  about  such  a 
pretty  room,  with  such  a  number  of  pretty  books,  pie- 
turea,  flowers,  round  about  her.  The  honest  and 
rous  oouatry  giri  forgot  even  jealousy  in  her  admiral 
'  Indeed,  Blanche,'  she  said, '  every  thing  in  the 
pretty ;  and  you  are  the  prettiest  of  all.'  The  odmr 
smiled,  looked  in  the  glass,  went  up  and  took  both  oC 
Laura's  hands,  and  kissed  them,  and  sat  down  to  dM 
piano,  and  shook  out  a  little  song,  as  if  she  had  been  a 


"  This  was  the  first  visit  paid  by  Fsiroaks  to 
Park,  in  return  for  Clavering  Park's  visit  to  Fairoaks,  in 
reply  to  Fairoaks's  card  left  a  few  days  after  the  anrral 
of  Sir  Francis's  femily.  The  intimacy  between  the  yovng 
ladies  sprang  up  like  Jack's  Bean-etalk  to  the  skies  ia  a 
single  night.  The  large  footmen  were  perpetually  walk- 
ing with  little  rose-colored-pink  notes  to  Fsiroaks  ^Haera 
there  was  a  pretty  housemaid  'm  the  kitchen,  who  might 
possibly  tempt  those  gentlemen  to  so  humble  a  plaea. 
Miss  Amory  sent  music,  or  Miss  Amory  sent  a  new 
novel,  or  a  picture  firom  the  *  Journal  des  Modes,'  to 
Laura ;  or  my  lady's  compliments  arrived  with  flonwen 
and  fiiut ;  or  Miss  Amory  begged  and  prayed  Misa  BeU 
to  come  to  dinner ;  and  dear  Mrs.  Pendennis,  if  she  waa 
strong  enough;  and  Mr.  Arthur,  if  a  hum-drum  party 
were  not  too  stupid  for  him ;  snd  would  send  a  pony* 
carriage  for  Mn.  Pendennis ;  and  would  take  no  deaaaL" 

"  Although  Laura  and  Pen  commonly  went  to  Claver* 
ing  Park  together,  yet  sometimes  Mr.  Pen  UmA  walks 
there  unattended  by  her,  and  about  which  be  did  not  tell 
her.  He  took  to  fishing  the  Brawl,  which  runs  through 
the  park,  and  passes  not  very  fer  from  the  garden-walL 
And  by  the  fwldest  coincidence,  Min  Amory  would  walk 
out  {having  been  to  look  at  her  flowers,)  and  would  be 
quite  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Pendennis  fishing. 

"  I  wonder  what  trout  Pen  caught  while  the  young  lady 
was  looking  oaf  or  whether  Miss  Blandie  waa  the  pictQr 
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little  fish  wliicb  play«d  roimd  his  fly,  and  which  Ifr.  Pen 
WM  endesvering  lo  hook  t  It  mint  be  owned,  he  became 
▼ery  fond  of  that  healthfiU  and  in^igomting  parrait  of  an- 
gling, and  waa  whqkping  the  Brawl  continually  with  hia 

**  As  for  Ifisa  Blanche,  ahe  had  a  kind  heait ;  and  hav* 
ing,  aa  she  owned  henelf  *  sufiered'  a  good  deal  in  the 
Gouneof  her  brief  lifo  and  experience  ■  why,  ahe  could 
oompaaeionate  other  anaeeptible  beings  like  Pen,  who  had 
•niSBied  too.  Her  love  for  Laura  and  that  dear  Bin.  Pen- 
dennis  redoubled :  if  they  were  not  at  the  Park,  she  was 
not  easy  unleaa  ahe  herMlf  was  at  Fairoaks.  She  played 
with  Laura ;  she  read  French  and  German  with  Laura : 
and  Mr.  Pen  read  French  and  German  along  with  them. 
He  turned  sentimental  ballads  of  Schiller  and  Gothe  into 
English  verse  for  the  ladies,  and  Blanche  unlocked  *  Mes 
Larmes'  for  him,  and  imparted  to  him  8<Mne  of  the  plain- 
live  ou^K>ttring8  of  her  own  tender  muse. 

**  It  appeared  ftom  these  poems  that  this  young  creature 
had  mdeed  suflered  prodigiously.  She  was  fiuniliar  with 
the  idea  of  suicide.  Death  she  repeatedly  longed  for.  A 
fiided  rose  inspired  her  with  such  grief  that  you  would 
have  thought  she  must  die  in  pain  of  it.  It  was  a  won- 
der how  a  young  creature  (who  had  had  a  snug  home,  or 
been  at  a  comfortable  boarding-Bchool,  and  had  no  out- 
ward grief  or  hardship  to  complain  oQ  should  have  suffer^ 
•d  so  much— should  have  found  the  means  of  getting  at 
such  an  ocean  of  despair  and  passion  (as  a  run*away  boy 
who  will  get  to  sea),  and  having  embarked  on  it,  should 
survive  iL  What  a  talent  she  must  have  bad  for  weeping 
to  be  able  to  pour  out  so  many  of  Mes  Larmes ! 

''They  were  not  partkularly  briny.  Miss  Blanche's 
tears,  that  is  the  truth ;  but  Pen,  who  read  her  verses, 
thought  them  very  well  for  a  huly— and  wrote  some  ver- 
ses himself  for  her.  He  was  very  violent  and  passionate, 
▼eiy  hot,  sweet  and  stnmg ;  and  he  not  only  wrote  ver- 
•ea;  but— O,  the  villain !  O,  the  deceiver !  he  altered  and 
adapted  former  poems  in  his  possession,  and  which  had 
been  composed  for  a  certain  Miss  Emily  Fotheringay,  for 
the  use  and  to  the  Christian  name  of  Miss  Bknehe 
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"  Our  accomplished  little  friend  had  some  peculiarities 
or  defoets  of  character  which  rendered  her  not  very  popu- 
lar. She  was  a  young  lady  of  some  genius,  exquisite 
aympathies  and  considerable  literary  attainments,  living, 
like  many  another  genius,  with  relatives  who  could  not 
eoBprshend  her.  Neither  her  mother  nor  her  step-fother 
wen  persons  of  a  literary  tun.  Bell's  lifo  and  the  Ra- 
cing Calendar  were  the  extent  of  the  baronet's  reading, 
and  Lady  Clavering  still  wrote  like  a  school  giri  of  thir- 
teen, and  with  an  extraordinary  disreganl  to  grammar 
and  spelling.  And  aa  Miss  Amory  felt  very  keenly  that 
abe  was  not  appreciated,  and  that  she  lived  with  persons 
who  were  not  her  equals  in  intellect  or  conversational 
power,  ahe  lost  no  opportunity  to  acquaint  her  fomily  cir- 
€de  with  their  inferiority  to  herself,  and  not  only  was  a 
martyr,  bat  took  care  to  let  everybody  know  that  she  was 
•o.  If  ahe  auflered,  as  she  said  and  thought  she  did,  se- 
Torely,  are  we  to  wonder  that  a  young  creature  of  such 
delicato  sensibilities  should  shriek  and  cry  out  a  good 
deal  f  Without  sympathy  life  is  ttothiiig ;  and  would  it ' 
not  have  been  a  want  of  candor  on  her  part  to  aflect  a 
cheeriiilness  which  she  did  not  feel,  or  pretend  a  respect 
for  those  toward  whom  it  was  quite  impossible  she  should 
entertain  any  reverence  7  If  a  poetess  may  not  bemoan 
her  lot,  of  what  earthly  use  is  her  lyre  t  Blanche  struck 
hers  only  to  the  saddest  of  tunes ;  and  sang  elegies  over 
her  dead  hopes,  dirges  over  her  early  frost-nipt  buds  of 
aflfection,  as  became  such  a  melancholy  fete  and  muse. 

**  Her  actual  distress,  as  wo  have  said,  had  not  been, 


up  to  the  preeent  time,  very  eonsidetahla  \  but  her  griefe 
lay,  like  those  of  most  of  us,  in  bsr  own  aoul— that  being 
sad  and  habitually  dissatisiSed,  what  wonder  that  she 
should  weep  f  So  Mea  Lames  dribbled  out  of  bar  eyea 
any  day  at  command;  she  could  fttraish  aa  nnlinritfid 
supply  of  tears,  and  her«feculty  of  AmAMt^  them  in» 
creased  by  practice.  For  sentiment  ■  like  another  com* 
plaint  mentioned  by  Horace,  as  increasing  by  setf>induK 
gence  (I  am  sorry  to  say,  ladiea,  that  the  complaint  in 
question  is  called  the  dropsy)  and  the  more  you  cry,  the 
more  you  will  be  able  and  desirous  to  do  so. 

**  MisBy  had  begun  to  gush  at  a  very  early  age.  La* 
martine  was  her  fevorite  baid  from  the  period  that  sha 
first  could  feel ;  and  she  had  inq>roved  her  mind  by  a 
sedulous  study  of  novels  of  the  great  modem  authors 
of  the  French  language.  There  was  not  a  romanoa 
of  Balzac  and  George  Sand  which  the  indefetigable 
little  creature  had  ncK  devoured  by  the  time  she  was 
sixteen;  and.  however  little  she  sympathised  with  her 
relatives  at  home,  ahe  had  firiends,  as  ahe  said,  in  the 
spirit-worid,  meaning  the  tender  Indiana,  the  paasionata 
and  poetio  Lelia,  the  amiable  Trenmor,  that  hi^i^ouled 
convict,  that  angel  of  the  gaUeys — the  fiery  Stenio  and 
the  other  nuraberieaa  heroee  of  the  French  romaneee. 
She  had  been  in  love  with  Prince  Rodolph  and  Prinea 
Djalma  while  she  was  yet  at  school,  and  had  settled  the 
divorce  question,  and  the  rights  of  woman,  with  JTwii^n*, 
before  she  had  left  ofi"  pinafores.  The  impetuous  little 
lady  played  at  love  with  theee  imaginary  worthies,  as  a 
little  while  before  she  had  played  at  maternity  with  her 
doll.  Pretty  little  poetical  spirits !  it  is  curious  to  watch 
them  with  thoee  playthings.  Xo-day  the  blue-eyed  one  is 
the  fevorite,  and  the  black'-eyed  one  is  pushed  behind  the 
drawers.  To  morrow  blue-eyee  may  take  its  turn  of 
neglect ;  and  it  may  be  an  odious  little  wretch  with  a 
burned  noee,  or  torn  head  of  hair,  and  no  eyea  at  all,  that 
takes  the  first  place  in  Miss's  alfectiott,  and  is  dandled  and 
caressed  in  her  arms." 

We  shall  look  with  impatience  Ux  the  forthcoming  Noe. 
of  **  Pendeimis,"  which  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  bo 
eager  to  read  in  full,  after  exyoying  the  foregoing  extracts. 
The  work  is  excellently  printed  and  embellished  with 
spirited  wood-cuts  from  the  designs  of  the  author. 

For  sale  by  Morris  it.  Brother. 


History  or  the  Frsitch  REvoLunoH  or  1SI8,  By  A, 
De  LamarUne,  Translated  by  FranetM  A  Dwrioage 
and  WUliam  S,  Chate.  First  American  Edition.  Bos- 
ton :  Phillips,  Sampson  dt  Co.,  110  Washington  streeL 
1849. 

If  the  world  is  not  at  last  made  fully  acquainted  with 
the  life  and  adventures  of  this  dangerous  man — this  Gallic 
orator,  minstrel,  statesman,  philosopher  and  hero— it  will 
certainly  be  no  feult  of  M.  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  In 
RapkdU  and  JLet  Ccnfideneea  he  has  recently  told  the 
public  how  badly  he  conducted  himself  in  his  boyhood, 
what  conquests  of  peeriess  damsels  he  achieved,  still  at- 
tested by  touching  souvenirs  in  the  shape  of  tresses,  and 
what  requital  he  made  for  the  tenderest  a^Rsctiou  ever  lav- 
ished by  woman  on  our  inconstant  and  ungratefiil  sex. 
Years  before  the  publication  of  these  books,  he  had  been 
gracious  enough  to  narrate  what  glorious  things  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  had  foretold  of  his  Aiture  career,  and 
now  he  comes  forward  to  show  how  her  predictions  have 
been  verified,  in  a  work  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  is  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  sel^laudatiott 
that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice. 

Egotism  ukdeed  waa  but  littla  imdeiatood  mitfl  Aa 
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Fmicli  feidUetoa  co«awced  its  iotemiiiMble  labmitB. 
There  had,  it  k  true,  been  boom  egotiats  prior  to  chat  time, 
on  both  aidee  of  the  Channel.  Bjnm  had  laid  ban  hia 
whole  being  to  the  eyea  of  mankindt  and  Jean  Jacqoea,  a 
hundred  yearn  before  him,  had  exemplified  the  maxim  of 
RocUaacwild,  to  the  efiect,  that  we  had  rather  talk  of  our 
Ihttha  than  not  talk  of  ouraeWea  at  all.  But  both  the 
Engliahman  and  the  Ctonereee  did,  at  timea,  paaa  firom 
aelf  toother  topica;  a tranaition  which  the  modem  French- 
man nerer  makea.  Whatever  he  writea,  he  ia  in  hk  own 
proper  person  the  burthen  of  the  strain.  So  infectious  haa 
this  practice  become,  that  it  pervadea  all  claasea  of  wri- 
ters, and  we  haire  aeen  the  great  Chaut^aubriand,  in  the 
•rening  of  hk  life,  reading  out  to  a  little  band  of  da^pnert 
around  hk  own  fireside,  those  rerelationa  of  hk  inmost 
being,  whkh  should  never  have  apoken  to  ua  even  from 
**  Beyond  the  Tomb."  We  have  the  less  patknee  with 
thk  egotism  too,  when  we  consider  that  it  meets  with  the 
largest  pecuniary  rewards.  MThile  administering  tohk 
vanity  tlie  French  author  k  filling  hk  purse,  and  hk  re- 
ceipts seem  to  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  hk  use  of  the 
first  person  singular.  A  book  fuU  of  the  author*a  confea- 
aiooa— no  matter  whether  they  discloae  things  whkh  all 
honorable  men  would  keep  closely  locked  up  in  their  bo- 
Boma— will  sell, — if  written  Ux  La  Presse  or  the  Sidcle, 
will  pay  handsomely — ^while  a  writer  who  discusses  other 
aufagects  finds  few  readers  and  small  remuneration.  Per- 
haps the  fenlt  may  after  all  be  with  the  mass  of  readers 
and  the  man  who  publkhea.  Sidney  Smith  once  asked 
**  if  all  the  decenciea  and  delicacies  of  life  were  in  one 
ecale  and  five  francs  in  the  other,  what  French  bookseller 
would  feel  a  sin^e  moment  of  doubt  in  making  hk  elec- 
tion f "  In  thk  day,  we  fear  that  with  the  booksellers  and 
bookmaketa,  a  few  aous  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  balance. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  the  modem  French  school  we  think 
M.deLamartinek  the  moat  insufierably  vain.  He  seems 
Co  have  undertaken  systematkally,  aince  the  eventfiil 
month  of  February,  1848,  to  show  to  France  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  how  exqukitely  the  good  and  great  qualitiea 
of  Socrates,  Scipio,  Paul,  Chariemagne,  Milton  and  Wash- 
ington combine  in  the  person  of  the  representative  of 
Maccm.  He  appears  in  hk  own  pages  as  a  man  too  sub- 
limated for  the  age  in  whkh  destiny  has  cast  hk  lot,  an 
expounder  of  truths  whkh  mankind  k  not  yet  prepared  to 
receive,  an  embodiment  of  wisdom  of  whkh  the  world  k 
not  worthy.  The  suffrages  of  the  people  for  the  first 
President  of  the  Republk  were  withheld  from  him,  in  hk 
judgment,  because  he  was  not  appreckted.  Let  the  peo- 
ple read  hk  **  Hktory  of  the  Revolution  of  1848"  and  they 
will  become  sensible  of  their  great  mistake.  They  will 
then  see  how  they  suffered  the  most  enlarged  patriotkm 
to  go  unrewarded. 

And  like  the  base  Judean  threw  a  pearl  away 
Rkher  than  all  their  tribe. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  recognke  thk  cardinal  weak- 
ness in  so  remarkable  a  person  as  Lamartine.  For  assu- 
redly he  has  many  admirable  and  attractive  traits,  and  there 
is  something  in  him  above  the  flippancy  of  the  old  philo- 
Mophet,  When  the  last  Revolution  broke  out,  there  were 
many  in  rcpublkan  Amerka  who  watched.hk  movementB 
with  eager  interest  and  applauded  that  noble  effort  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  whkh  made  him,  for  the  space  of  half-an- 
hour,  a  truly  great  man.  In  taking  up  the  Hktory  now 
before  us,  we  were  naturally  curious  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner Lamartine  would  speak  of  thk  event.  Our  readers 
shall  see  for  themselves  in  the  following  extract,  whkh,  as 
it  k  the  only  one  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  make,  must 
serve  to  substantkte  the  charge  of  insufferable  vanity  we 
have  brought  against  the  author. 


Aftar  deaf  rilling  the 
court  of  the  hotel, 
third  person)  aaya ; 


of  die  populace,  inio  the 
(speaking  of  himself  in  tiv 


**  Lagrange,  with  dkheveHed  hak,  and  two  pistok  athk 
girdle,  with  excited  gestnraa,  subduing  the  crowd  by  hk 
lofty  figure,  and  the  tumult  by  hk  voice,  that  reecaabied 
the  roaring  of  the  masses,  waa  atrrring  in  vain,  in  the  midat 
of  hk  firiends  of  the  evening  and  thoee  who  had  gone  be- 
yond him  in  the  morning,  at  once  to  satisfy  and  leatiain 
the  seal  of  thk  crowd,  intoxkated  with  vktory,  impa- 
tience, suspicion,  tumult,  and  wine.  Thealmostinartien- 
late  voice  of  Lagrange  aa  much  excited  fivnsy  by  its  tone 
aa  it  deaired  to  appease  it  by  its  meaning.  Toaoed  abom 
like  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  fixNn  group  to  group,  he  waa 
home  from  the  staircase  to  the  passage,  firom  tke  door  to 
the  windows.  With  extended  ams  and  salutations  of  the 
head,  he  cried  from  above  to  the  multitude  in  the  eomts, 
with  supplicating  speeches,  whkh  were  carrkd  away  by 
the  winds,  or  drowned  by  the  howlingin  the  lower  storiea, 
and  the  noise  of  the  firing.  A  weak  door,  which  could 
hardly  allow  two  men  to  paaa  abreaat,  served  aa  a  dika 
against  the  crowd,  arreated  by  their  own  weight.  Lamnr- 
tine,  raked  on  the  arms  and  shoulders  of  some  good  cid- 
sens,  rushed  to  it.  He  broke  it  open,  preceded  only  by 
hk  name,  and  found  himself  again  ahme,  straggling  with 
the  most  tumultuous  and  foaming  waves  of  the  aedilion. 

**  In  vain  the  m«n  nearest  to  him  cried  out  hk  name  to 
the  multitude— in  vam  they  rsked  him  at  timea  upon  their 
entwined  arms,  to  show  hk  fiam  to  the  peq[>le,  and  to  6th 
tain  silence,  if  it  were  only  firom  curiosity.  The  flnctan- 
tion  of  thk  crowd,  the  crks,  the  shocks,  the  resounding  of 
the  strokes  of  muskets  against  the  walls,  the  voice  of  La- 
grange, interrupting  with  hoarse  aentenoea  the  brief  ai- 
lence  of  the  multitude,  rendered  all  attitude  and  q»eeeli 
impossible.  Engulphed,  stifled,  and  crowded  back  against 
the  door,  whkh  waa  closed  behind  him,  it  only  remained 
for  Lamartine  to  allow  the  deaf  and  blind  imiption  topntsa 
over  hk  body,  with  the  red  flag,  whkh  the  inauigvuu 
raiaed  above  their  heada,  aa  a  standard,  vktorioaaaver  tiw 
vanquished  government. 

**  At  last  some  devoted  men  succeeded  in  bringing  to  him 
a  broken  atraw-covered  chair,  upon  which  he  mounted,  na 
it  were  upon  a  tottering  tribune,  which  waa  supported  hj 
the  handfl  of  hk  fiknds.  From  hk  appeaianee,  finom  ifan 
calmness  of  hk  figure  which  he  strove  to  render  ao  niack 
the  more  impassible  as  he  had  the  more  paasiona  to  re- 
strain, from  hk  patknt  gesturea,  from  the  cries  of  the  good 
citizens  imploring  siknce  that  he  might  be  heard,  the 
crowd,  with  whom  a  new  spectacle  always  oommands  oft- 
tention,  began  to  group  themselves  into  an  audience 
to  qukt  by  degrees  thev  noise. 

**  Lamartine  began  many  times  to  speak,  but  at 
fintunate  attempt  to  subdue  thk  tumult  by  hk  look,  hia 
arm  and  his  voice,  the  voke  of  Lagrange  haranguing  am. 
hk  side  another  portion  of  the  people  from  the  windoiwn, 
raised  again  in  the  hall  the  guttural  cries,  ffmgmeata  of 
discourse,  and  roaring  of  the  crowd,  which  drowned  tbn 
words  and  action  of  Lamartine,  and  cauaed  the  aedUioato 
triumph  by  confixsion.  They  finally  calmed  Lagimnge, 
and  drew  him  finom  hk  tribune.  He  went  to  carry  per- 
suasion other  parts  of  the  edifice ;  and  Lamartine,  whoae 
resolution  increased  with  the  danger,  could  finally  make 
himself  heard  by  hk  firiends  and  hk  eneunea. 

**  He  first  calmed  the  people  by  an  eloquent  hymn  upon 
the  vktory  so  sudden,  so  complete,  so  unhoped  fin*  even 
by  republicana  the  most  desirous  of  liberty.  He  called 
God  and  men  to  witness  the  admirable  moderation  and  re- 
ligious humanity  whkh  the  mass  of  thk  people  had  shown, 
even  in  combat  and  in  triumph.  He  roused  again  that 
sublime  instinct  whkh  had,  during  the  evening,  thrown 
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tliiB  people,  still  armed,  but  already  obedient  and  diacip- 
Used,  into  the  arme  of  a  lew  men  devoted  to  calomny,  to 
weariness  and  death,  for  the  safety  of  all. 

**  At  these  pictures  the  crowd  began  to  admire  them- 
selves, and  to  shed  tears  over  the  virtues  of  the  people. 
Enthusiasm  soon  raised  them  above  their  suspicions,  their 
vengeance  and  their  anarchy. 

''^Citixena,  see  what  the  sun  of  yesterday  beheld!' 
continued  Lamartine.  '  And  what  will  the  sun  of  to-day 
witness  ?  It  will  see  another  people  so  much  the  more 
AtriouB  as  it  has  fewer  enemies  to  combat,  defying  the 
rery  men  whom  yesterday  they  had  raised  above  them ; 
constraining  them  in  their  liberty,  humbling  them  in  their 
dignity,  despising  them  in  their  authority,  which  is  only 
your  own ;  substituting  a  revolution  of  vengeance  and 
punishment  for  one  of  unanimity  and  fraternity,  and  com- 
manding their  government  to  raise,  in  token  of  concord, 
the  standard  of  deadly  combat  between  citizens  of  a  com- 
mon country ! — that  red  banner,  which  they  have  some- 
timea  been  able  to  raise  when  blood  was  flowing,  as  a  ter- 
lor  to  their  enemies,  but  which  they  ought  to  lower  imme- 
diately after  the  combat,  in  sign  of  reconciliation  and 
peace !  I  should  prefer  the  black  flag,  which  sometimes 
in  a  besieged  city,  floats  like  a  winding-8heet,to  designate 
to  the  bomb  the  neutral  edifices  consecrated  to  humanity 
and  which  even  the  bullet  and  the  shell  of  the  enemy  must 
spore.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  banner  of  your  re- 
public should  be  more  menacing  and  siiyster  than  that  of 
a  bombarded  town  V 

** '  No,  no !'  cried  some  of  the  spectators ; '  Lamartine  is 
right;  let  us  not  preserve  this  flag  of  terror  for  the  citi- 
zens !'— >  Yes,  yes  !*  cried  others !  '  it  is  ours,  it  is  that  of 
the  people.  It  is  that  with  which  we  have  conquered. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  preserve,  after  the  victory,  the 
standard  which  we  have  stained  with  our  blood?' 

** '  Citizens,'  resumed  Lamartine,  after  having  opposed 
the  change  of  the  banner  by  all  the  reasons  most  striking 
to  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and,  as  it  were,  with- 
drawing upon  his  personal  conscience  for  his  last  argu- 
ment, thus  intimidajting  the  people,  who  loved  him,  by  the 
menace  of  his  retreat :  *  Citizens,  you  can  oflfor  violence 
to  the  govenmient;  you  can  command  it  to  change  the 
flag  of  the  nation,  and  the  name  of  France,  if  you  are  so 
badly  counselled,  and  so  obstinate  in  your  error,  as  to 
Ibfce  upon  it  the  republic  of  a  party,  and  the  standard  of 
tenor.  The  government,  I  know,  is  as  decided  as  myself, 
to  die  rather  than  to  dishonor  itself  by  obeying  you.  As 
for  me,  never  shall  my  hand  sign  this  decree !  I  will  re- 
fiiae,  even  to  the  death,  this  flag  of  blood ;  and  you  should 
repudiate  it  still  more  than  I !  for  the  red  flag  which  you 
ofler  us  has  only  made  the  tour  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
drawn  through  the  blood  of  the  people  in  '91  and  in  '93 ; 
while  the  tri-colored  banner  has  made  the  circuit  of  the 
worid,  with  the  name,  the  glory,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
country!' 

"  At  these  last  words,  Lamartine,  interrupted  by  almost 
QnanimoUs  cries  of  enthusiasm,  feU  from  the  chair  which 
served  him  as  a  tribune  into  the  aims  stretched  towards 
him  from  all  sides !  The  cause  of  the  new  republic  tri- 
umphed over  the  bloody  reminiscences  which  would  have 
been  substituted  for  it.  A  general  impulse,  seconded  by 
the  gestures  of  Lamartine  and  the  influence  of  good  citi- 
zens, caused  the  rioters,  who  filled  the  hall,  to  idl  back 
as  fitf  as  the  landing-i>loce  of  the  great  staircase,  with 
cries  of  *  Vwe  Lamartine !  etee  le  drapeau  iri-eolore  P 
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much  too  near  the  Revolution  of  1848  to  judge  eorreetly 
of  its  events  and  personages.  To  see  these  in  a  proper 
point  of  view,  there  should  be  a  perspective  of  at  least  two 
generations,  and  the  observer  should  be  fitee  from  the  pre- 
judices of  the  times. 

As  we  have  not  seen  the  original  version  of  M.  de  La- 
martine's  history,  we  cannot  pass  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  translation.  It  is  very  smoothly  done  and  we  doubt 
not  with  reasonable  fidelity. 


"  L'etat,"  we  can  hear  our  author  saying  triumphantly, 
«*L>etatc'estmoi." 

Of  the  work  before  us  as  a  history,  apart  firom  the  self- 
glorification  of  the  historian,  we  do  not  think  very  highly. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  it  were  reliable.    We  are 


HisTORT  OF  THE  Amxrioav  Bibue  Societt,  fircm  U$ 
Orgamxation  to  tkepre§ent  time,  bf  W,  P,  Striddands 
WUh  <m  Introduction  bf  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D. 
AndaHkenese  if  Hon.  Eliae  Boudinotj  UL  D.,  JirH 
Preeident  if  the  Society,  New  York:  Harper  Sf 
Broikers.    1849.    9vo.pp.4S8. 

The  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  will  find  in  this  vol- 
ume the  supply  of  a  want  that  &is  often  been  felt.  The 
American  BQ)le  Socie^  is  one  of  the  noblest  charities  of 
the  age,  and  has  attracted  to  it  the  sympathies  of  many 
of  the  best  men  of  all  patties  and  sects.  But  hav- 
ing been  in  existence  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  its 
field  of  labor  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  worid,  it  was 
necessary  to  consult  a  great  variety  of  documents,  not  ea- 
sily accessible  to  all,  in  <nider  to  obtain  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  many  points  connected  with  its  proceedings.  It 
was  the  experience  of  this  difficulty  that  led  to  the  com- 
pilation of  the  volume  before  us.  In  the  execution  of  the 
work,  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  ensure  complete- 
ness, accuracy  and  clearness.  As  the  operations  of  the 
Society  have  extended  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world, 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  information  here  embodied  that  is 
valuable  and  interesting,  independent  of  its  relatioii  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible.  This  Society  having  auxiliaries, 
at  least  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  if  not  in  other 
Southern  States,  that  are  several  years  older  than  itself; 
and  having  numbered  among  its  patrons  and  officers  such 
names  as  Pinckney,  Gteston,  Wirt,  Bushrod  Washington, 
and  others  of  like  lustre,  there  are  many  of  our  readers, 
we  doubt  not,  who  will  regard  this  volume  with  interest, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  on  account 
of  the  cause  whose  progress  it  details* 


OoTUJixs  OF  AsTROiroMT.  By  Sir  John  HerscheL  Bart. 
K.  H.  With  Plates  and  Wood  Cuts.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  &  BUnchard.    1849. 

The  student  of  Astronomy  will  find  this  treatise  the 
very  best  guide  to  his  labours  that  he  can  secure.  It  is 
an  enlargement  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  work  on  Astrono- 
my ftimished  to  the  Cabinet  Cyclopsdia  in  1833,  with  the 
introduction  of  much  new  and  valuable  maierieL  The 
reprint  of  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  is  very  carefiilly  got- 
ten up,  and  contains  all  the  plates,  wood  cuts  and  indexes 
of  the  original  London  edition. 

For  sale  by  Morris  &  Brother. 


Thx  ILlk  of  Lsttbrs  :  an  Address,  delivered  before  the 
Literary  Societies  of  Wake  Forest  College,  North  Caro- 
lina, June  14, 1849.  By  J.  L.  Rbtitolim,  Pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  Va.  Rirhmnnd ;  H. 
ILEUyson,  Printer,  Main  Street.    1849. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  man  of  elegant  scholarship  and  regu- 
lar habits  of  thought,  and  the  high  expectations  which 
were  raised  m  us  by  his  name  on  the  titie-page  of  the  pi 
ent  Address,  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  rei 
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In  his  styto  there  is  a  eeitain  finUh  that  denotae  Ion; 
practice  in  compootioB,  and  we  are  not  at  a  loss  in  set- 
ting him  down  at  once  as  a  **  Man  of  Letten"  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  tenn.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  a  maker  of 
books  or  pamphlets---4br,  besides  occasional  addresses 
similar  to  tlie  one  now  before  us,  deUrered  daring  his  con- 
nection with  a  Georgia  University,  and  now  and  then  a 
fine  article  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  he  has  pro- 
duced little^ — but  a  man  imbued  with  the  love  of  classical 
learning,  and  drawing  often  from  the  best  sources  of  hu- 
man as  well  as  divine  knowledge.  The  chief  fault  (^Mr. 
Reynolds  as  exhibited  in  this  address,  is  what  the  French 
call  rembarroB  de$  rtdbetses,  a  profusion  not  of  ornament 
but  of  illustration,  which  a  writer  less  opulent  in  literary 
treasures  than  he  would  not  have  been  apt  to  commit. 


'SBAK8rKAKS*8  DRAMATIC  WoRXS.  With  Introductory 
Remarks,  and  Notes  Original  and  Selected.  Boston 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Published  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son dt  Co.  1849.  Nos.  1  and  2.  Tempest  and  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


Larg«  type,  lair  paper  and  very  handsome  engraved 
portraits  of  the  heroines  are  the  good  points  of  this  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  which  will  doubtless  meet  with  an 
extensive  sale.  It  is  in  royal-octavo  form,  and  will  be 
published  in  semi-m<mthly  numbers— each  number  con- 
taining a  play,  with  a  portrait — ^untO  completed.  It  may 
be  obtained  at  Mr.  West*s  bookstore,  under  the  Elxchange 
Hotel,  at  the  publication  price— twenty-five  cents  a  num- 
ber. 


The  BISTiioPOLis.  This  is  a  weekly  journal  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  published  in  New  York  City,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Park  Bei^famin,  G.  G.  Foster  and  two  other 
editorial  dsn^Wrss.  It  has  been  in  existence  a  few  months. 
We  wrote  a  commendatory  notice  of  the  first  number 
which  by  some  accident  did  not  appear ;  a  fact  which  is 
not  much  to  be  regretted,  since  upon  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, we  can  now  speak  more  confidently  of  the 
merits  of  the  paper.  It  is  a  very  excellent  one.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin m  well-known  throughout  the  country,  and  his 
name  alone  furnishes  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  agree- 
able and  instructive  character  of  the  editorial  columns. 
He  writes  well  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  there  is  a 
manly  candor  in  bis  criticisms  that  we  like  especially.  In 
the  present  conditkm  of  the  American  press  as  regards 
new  woriu,  when  good  and  bad  alike  receive  the  common 
places  <^  pufioy,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  reliable  and 
well-infbrmed  person  in  the  critic's  chair,  who  speaks  what 
he  thinks,  and  who  knows  how  to  be  caustic  without  be- 
ing discourteous. 

Tax  HxHAira  Reader  for  Female  Schools:  containing 
Extracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  4^.,  &c.,  New  York. 
W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  CincinnatL 

Rat's  Algebra,  designed  for  Common  Schools  and 
Academies.  By  Joseph  Ray,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics in  Woodward  College.  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co., 
CincinnatL 

These  volumes  belong  to  the  excellent  Eclectic  Series 
of  Dr.  McGuliey  which  has  obtained  so  wide  and  well  de- 
served a  celebrity  throughout  the  United  States.  An  im- 
pudent attempt  has  been  made  by  a  rival  publisher  to 
avail  himself  of  the  popularity  of  this  Series,  by  appro- 
priating the  name  Edeetie,  with  the  Rnfix  of  SouHerHj 
and  thus  facilitate  the  sale  of  infeTio]A>rks  of  a  sxmflar 
design ;  an  attempt  whkh  Dr.  Mcdli^'s  publishen  lash 


in  a  severe  pamphlet  accompanying  the  volunMS.   We 
have  a  sin^  objection  to  the  serine— the  adoption  of  ths 
Webeterian  spelling  which,  saving  one  or  two  ahentiaBS 
made  by  it,  we  cordially  abhor  and  abominate. 
J.  W.  Randolph  has  the  Eclectic  Seriee  for  sale. 


BuLWBR  AJTD  FoRBKS  ON  THE  Water  TRSATHKirr.  Ed- 
ited, with  additional  matter.  By  Ronald  S.  Uoaghtoo, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnasa,  IS 
Broadway.    1849. 

Bttlwer's  Letter  from  the  Malvern  Hills  on  die  beneits 
he  derived  from  the  Water^ure,  has  made  the  names  of 
Priessnitz  and  Wilson  known  everywhere.  Tliii  little 
volume  is  a  reproduction  of  it,  in  connection  with  a  eciea- 
tific  treatise  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Forbes.  Tlie  hoek  com- 
prises 227  pages  and  is  handsomely  printed. 

The  CASsiquE  or  Agcabxs.  A  Tale  of  Ashley  Rivsc. 
With  other  Pieces.  By  WiUwn  Cfiimare  8imm»,  Ihm 
York :  George  P.  Putnam.    1849. 

A  touching  little  story  in  the  pleasing  and  musical  vel^ 
sification  of  Mr.  Simms.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has 
not  altogether  relinquished  hir  quondam  dalliance  with 
the  muses,  in  becoming  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Qnar> 
terly  Review.  No  man  has  done  so  much  for  the  Ktens- 
ture  of  the  South  as  the  author  of  Atalantis,  and  we  see  in 
his  popularity  a  gratifying  earnest  that  his  eflbrts  to  spiead 
a  taste  for  lettera  in  our  sunny  region  have  not  been  fa 
vain.  Some  of  the  minor  pieces  in  the  present  knAmn 
are  very  beautiful. 

The  style  of  the  publication  is  not  worthy  of  Ae  gens 
it  contains,  and  though  it  has  the  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam, we  suspect  it  came  not  from  his  tasteful  end  d^ant 
establishment. 


Mesan.  Lea  Sl  Blanchard  of  Philadelphia  have  hlely 
published,  among  other  interesting  works,  the  Life  of  Wm 
Wirt,  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  3  vols.,  8  ve.  Thie 
charming  biography  possesses  an  interest  that  no  effort 
in  the  same  walk  of  letten  has  aflbrded,  since  Mr.  Wirt 
himself  wrote  the  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  We  diaU  avail 
ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  examining  it  more 
io  detail.  The  same  publishen  have  also  issued  Miss 
Pardoe's  **  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  the  Firet,"  a  woik 
of  high  character  and  a  most  worthy  companion  to  her 
former  historical  treatise  on  "Louis  XIV.*'  These  vol- 
umes are  for  sale  by  Morris  &  Brother  and  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph. 


Principles  of  The  Mbchakics  of  Machikert  aad 
Engineering.  By  Julitu  WeUbadL  First  American 
Edition.  Edited  by  Walter  R,  Jokman,  A.  if.,  Cw. 
and  Min,  Eng,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  dec,  &c 
Two  Volumes.  Philadelphia :  Lea  6l  Blanchard.  184S 
and  1849. 

This  is  really  a  splendid  work.  As  a  scientifie  treatiBS 
it  is  all  that  the  most  inq  uiring  student  of  mechanics  coold 
desire,  and  the  exceeding  clearness  of  the  wood-ciit%  ef 
which  there  are  more  than  eight  hundred,  lends  eddiiiensl 
value  to  the  mathematical  formulas  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  illustrate.  Hie  oostof  its  publication  mast  hare 
been  very  great,  and  the  class  of  Engineen  and  Machi- 
nists in  the  United  States  owe  Lea  &  Blanchard  warm 
thanks  for  the  enteiprise  which  brought  out  a  staadaid 
work  of  such  high  character. 

These  volumes  may  be  found  at  the  boekAove  of  Msr> 
ris  &  Brother. 


I849.J  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER.— COrKB.  m. 


THE    KNICKERBOCKER   MAGAZINE. 

BOITED  BT   I.EWIB   OAYLORD   CLARK. 


This  IB  proDounced,  by  the  press  of  America  aud  England,  **  the  best  Magazine  in  America.** 
It  has  now  begun  its  thirty-fourth  volume,  and  in  its  list  of  upward  of  a  hundred  contrUnUfyra,  are 
found  the  names  of  every  distinguished  writer,  male  and  female,  in  America,  with  several  equally 
prominent  of  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  Sweden,  etc.  A  new  volume,  containing  a  superb  engraving, 
a  portrait  of  the  editor ,  eaeraved  by  Cheney,  from  a  painting  by  Elliott,  was  commenced  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1849.  The  following  notices  of  the  Knickerbocker  are  from  the  American  and 
EngUsh  press,  to  which  might  be  added  hundreds  of  others. 

^^  The  last  Kaickerbocker  is  exceedingly  eood.  Some  of  the  articles  are  worthy  of  Blackwood's 
palmiest  days.  The  Editor^s  Table  is  in  Mr.  Clark's  happiest  vein;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remark- 
able degree." — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  The  Knickerbocker  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
Tarietv  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability." — National  Intelligencer. 

**  The  Knickerbocker  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
potitiott  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature. "r—^/km^  Argus. 

**The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  is  now  beyond  a  question  the  magazine  of  the  country.  MTho- 
•rer  wishes  his  money^s  worth,  and  something  over,  let  him  subscribe  now  to  '  Old  Knlck,'  and 
oar  word  for  it,  the  Editor's  Table  alone  will  amply  satisfy  his  expectations.  It  is  not  a  periodi- 
cal to  be  lightly  glanced  over  and  thrown  by,  but  it  forms  a  library  book  to  save  and  re-read.  A 
»9t  of  the  Kniekerbocker,  bound  up  in  volumes,  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  our  popular  libraries,  is 
more  consulted  (so  the  lU>rariaa  has  often  told  us)  than  any  other  similar  work.  — Boston  DaH^ 
SVonscnpt. 

The  London  Examiner' — *'  This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of 
iBsttatioB  by  oar  Magazines  on  tins  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

London  Morning  Chronicle. — ^*  Judging  from  the  numbeis  before  ns,  we  are  ineltned  to  considor 
this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  instruc- 
ttve  and  amnsiag.*' 

BSDUOTZON   ZH   9B10B   TO    OZiVBfl. 

The  publisher  has  determined  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  brinp  the  Knickerbocker  within 
the  flieaBS  of  all,  and  invites  the  attention  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  m  circulating  the  best  Amet' 
•Don  HUrcOwn,  to  the  following  terms  to  ckibs,  viz : 

For  five  copies  scat  to  one  address,  the  price  will  be    $00  00 
i(    ten     *'  **  **  **  35  00 

"  twenty  "  4*  44  .4  60  00 

Post  Masters  throughout  the  United  States  are  invited  and  requested  to  act  as  agents.  To  all 
those  who  may  interest  themselves  in  getting  up  ckibs,  we  will  send  a  cffpyfret  so  long  as  they 
keep  np,  and  remit  regularfy  the  yeariy  payment. 

To  the  Subscribers  and  all  interested  hi  ous  Work. 

The  publisher  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  opponunity  to  thank  those  who  have  manifested 
their  unabated  interest  in  the  Knickerbocker,  by  sending  subscribers.  Quite  a  number  have  done 
so,  and  no  doubt  with  a  very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  some  friends,  our  list  might  be  doubled. 
As  a  farther  inducement  for  this  effort  on  the  part  of  our  patrons,  we  wish  to  say,  that  no  pains  or 
expense  will  be  spared  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  and  our  pases  will  prove  that  our  read- 
ers will  receive  at  least  as  large  a  share  of  benefit  from  our  increased  means  as  we  could  expect 
ourselves. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE. 

Enterprising,  active  agents  are  wanted  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States,  to  procure 
subscribers  for  the  Knickerbocker.  To  competent,  active  persons,  with  satisfactory  references, 
the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  allowed.    Apply,  yost  paid,  to  Samuel  Hueston,  139  Nassau-streetr 

GREAT  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Foua  TXAas  Foa  tx»  ooulars. 

The  undersigned  will  give  the  Volumes  of  the  Kni<^kerbocker  for  the  years  1847,  '48,  *49,  and 
*50,  to  all  persons  who  will  remit  to  him  ten  dollars^  in  funds  current  in  this  city,  postpaid. 
^3t  Back  Volumes  or  Numbers  supplied,  and  a  complete  set  for  sale. 
Specimen  Numbers  seat  free  of  charge  on  application,  post    lid. 
TxRMS-— $5  per  annum  in  advance.    All  remittances  must  b   made  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  Publisher, 

139  Nassau-street,  New-York» 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER, 

A  new  volume  of  this  long-estahlished  and  favorite  monthly  will  be  commenced  oo  the  Istqf 
January  next.  In  issuing  its  Prospectus,  the  Editor  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  publish  any 
loug  list  of  contributors  or  to  indulge  in  any  fulsome  laudations  of  the  Magazine.  Its  character  if 
well-known  throughout  the  country.  For  nearly  sixteen  years  it  has  occupied  the  first  rank  of  ex- 
cellencu  in  periodical  literature.  The  Editor  is  determined  to  maintain  its  standing,  by  fiUing  it 
with  articles  from  the  best  pens  in  the  country.    The  contents  will  embrace 

Reviews,  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches,  J^ovels,   Tales,  Travels,  Essays,  PoemSj  (3> 
iiques,  and  Papers  on  the  Army,  J^avy  and  other  J^ational  Subjects, 

The  Messenger  will  also  continue  to  present  articles  of  a  Scientific  chstracter,  stich  as  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  have  excited  the  most  marked  attention  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic.  la  did 
forthcoming  volume,  the  Original  Novel,  of 

THE    CHEVALIER    MERLIN 

will  be  continued.  This  work  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe  to  be  the  finest  eSbrtof 
genius  in  course  of  puhtication  in  this  country. 

The  Editor  has  pleanure  in  announcing  that  his  accomplished  European  Correspondent  will 
continue  to  furnish  the  Magazine  with 

comprising  all  the  items  of  foreign  iuteiligence,  and  critical  remarks  on  all  novelties  in  Bdeoce^ 
Literature  and  Ai*t.  The  reader  will  Bud  this  correspondence  a  faithful  reflection  of  life  in  the 
French  Capital.  The  political  sagacity  oi  the  writer  has  been  commended  in  the  highest  terms  by 
the  National  Intelligencer. 

Of  the  Editorial  and  Critical  Department  of  the  Messenger,  the  Editor  will  only  say  that  it 
will  embrace  copious  notes  on  current  literature,  and  reviews  of  all  new  American  or  Foreign 
works  of  general  interest  and  value.  His  opinions  will  at  least  be  always  fearlessly  and  honestijf 
avowed. 


oomirrzoNs  of  tbs  southern  ZiXTSRA&y 
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1.  THE  LITERARY  MESSENGER  is  publiphed  in 
monthly  numbers.  Each  number  contains  not  less  than 
64  large  Buper-royal  pages,  printeil  on  good  type,  and  in 
the  bcpt  muiiner,Qnd  on  paper  otihcmoFt beautiful  quality. 

2.  The  MESSENGER  is  mailed  rcgulaily  on  or  about 
tlie  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year.  Twelve  num- 
bers make  a  volume, — and  the  price  of  subscription  is  $5 
per  volume,  pdyahle  in  advance ; — nor  will  the  work  be 
sent  to  any  one,  unless  the  order  for  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  CASH.  :  iT  THE  YEAR  COMMENCES  WITH 
THE  JANUARY  NUMBER.  NO  SUBSCRIPTION 
RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  YEAR,  UN- 
LESS THE  INDIVIDUAL  SUBSCRIBING  CHOO- 
SES TO  PAY  THE  FULL  PRICE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION,  FOR  A  LESS  PERIOD.  CF* 

3.  The  risk  of  transmitting  subscriptions  by  mail  will 
be  assumed  by  the  proprietor.    But  wery  subscriber  thus 


transmitting  payment,  is  required  (besides  taking  proper 
evidence  of  the  fact  and  date  of  mailing)  to  reiiain  a  mcoh 
orandum  of  the  number  and  particular  marks  of  the  note 
sent ;  or  subscriptions  may  be  remitted  tlirough  the  Post- 
Masters,  according  to  the  present  laws. 

4.  If  a  subscription  is  not  directed  to  be  difcraUtani 
before  the  first  numlier  of  a  volume  has  been  published,  it 
will  be  taken  as  a  continuance  for  another  year. 

5.  Any  one  enclosing  a  $20  current  bill,  at  ooe  tbwi 
with  the  names  of  FIVE  N"EW  subscnbers,  shall  reccire 
FIVE  copies  of  the  MESSENGER,  for  ooe  year. 

6.  The  mutual  obligations  of  the  publkber  aod  Boh* 
scriber,  for  the  year,  are  fully  incurred  9a  soon  as  the  firvt 
No.  of  tlie  volume  is  issued  :  and  after  that  time,  no  di»- 
continuance  of  a  subscription  will  be  permitted.  Nor  rill 
any  subscription  be  discontinued  while  any  thing  resuisi 
due  thereon,  unless  at  the  option  of  the  editor. 


RicHMOiTB,  Virginia,  October,  1849. 


JNO.  R  THOMPSON,  Ediim'  and  Prcpnelor. 


-y^< 
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GENERAL  COLLECTORS  FOR  THE  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


Wm.  Gouldliii  Oeneiul  Apent  and  Collector  for  Virginia.  , 

Thomas  L.  Jone?  is  our  General  Collector  for  the  States  of  Mississippi,  -Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Lomsiana. 

Israel  E.  James,  is  our  General  Travcllinip  Agent,  for  the  following  Stales,  District  of  Columbia,  New  Yoik, 
New  Jersey,  Penns\  Ivonia,  Delaware,  Mar>land,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas— assisted  by  Janiea  K.  Whipple,  Wm.  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B,  Weld,  T.  8.  Wa- 
terman, John  Collins,  James  Dcerin§r,  Albert  K,  Wellington,  R.  S.  Jamc^^i  and  E.  A.  Evana. 

Henry  M.  Lewi^,  is  our  General  Agent,  for  Alcbaroa  and  Tennessee. 
«  C.  W.  Jniiirs,  is  our  General  Collector,  for  penhsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Misaonri;  Wis- 
con-^in  and  Iowa— assisted  by  James  R.  Smith,  J.  T.  Dont,  E.  Y,  Jennings,  T.  G.  Smith,  and  Frederick  J.  Hawse. 
Mr.  C.  W.  James  al-o  makes  a  Fall  trip  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  the^District  of  Columbia. 

Eli  M.  SicvcHHon,  General  Collector  for  Kentucky,  and  specially  authorised  lo  solicit  new  anbacr^tions. 

Wm.  Werfcnbaker  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  our  authorised  ogcnt  for  the  county  of  Albemarle,  Ya. 

Addi'ton  A.  Bell,  of  Alabama,  is  auihoriccd  to  procure  New  Subscribers. 

J.  F.  Staunton  is  authorised  to  procure  New  Subscribers  for  the  Messenger,  generally, 

R.  Morris  Sl  Co.,  Jack><ou,  Mississippi,  are  authorised  tu  Collect  and  procure  New  Sabscribers  for  tfaf  Mesaefi- 
gcr. 

J.  W.  B.  Garrett,  is  authorised  to  procure  New  Subscribera  for  the  Messenger, 

Baalis  Da\is  is  duly  authorised  to  Collect  Money  and  procure  New  Subscriber'^  for  the  Messenger. 

W.  Ramsay,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  is  authorised  to  procure  new  subscribers  for  the  Messenger. 

B,  F.  Soincr^ille,  Locust  Dale,  Virginia,  is  auihorbed  to  procure  New  Subscribers, 

B*  M,  Dewitt,  is  authorised  to  procure  New  Subscribers  for  the  Messenger. 


MONTHLY    ADVERTISER. 


With  the  first  number  of  the  Sixteenth  Volume,  we  shdll  commence  the  publication  of  a 

in  connection  with  the  Messenger,  for  which  we  solicit  Advertisements  from  the 

trading  public  generally.     As  a  medium  for  the  insertion  of 

HOTEL  CARDS,  PUBLlSlIEll'S  LISTS,  COLLE€L\TE  AND  ACADEMICAL  PROSPECTUSES, 

AND  THE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OP 

DEALEKS    IN  PANCY    WARES, 

The  Messenger  Advertiser  will  be  exceedingly  desirable.     Its  extensive  circulation 
throughout  the  entire  country,  will  present  unequalled  advantages  to  the  dealer. 

The  following  rates  will  be  charged  for  AdvertisementB : 

One  page,  two  insertions,  -        •>        $16  00 

*»      "       one        do.        -  -                12  00 

Half  page,  two        do.  -        «•            8  00 

••      *'       one        do.        -  »                 6  00 


Fourth  of  a  page,  two  insertions,     -  (4  00 

"                 •»     one        do        -  3  00 

Eighth  of  a  page  or  loss,  two  insestions,  2  00 

"                 •»        «»     one        do.  1  25 


As  we  shall  print  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the  Advertiser  apart  from  the 
Messenger  itself,  we  must  ask  all  our  Exchanges  to  direct  their  papers  to  the  "  Month- 
ly Advertiser,"  Richmond,  Va.,  by  which  arrangement  we  shall  save  postage. 

frgF*  Advertisements  must  be  handed  in  by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


1849.  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER— COFjBR.  Iu. 

NEW  VOLUME !     GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS  ! ! 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  the  undersigned  will  commence  a  New  Volame  of  the 

SOUTHERN    MONTHLY   MAGAZINE! 

^9**  The  improvements  Co  be  introduced  cannot  but  give  it  a  reputation  second  to  no  doUa^ 
Magazine  in  the  Union ! !  Our  illustrations,  (both  steel  and  wood«)  will  all  be  engraved  expressly 
for  the  Magazine  !  A  series  of  Splendid  Portraits  of  the  Distinguished  Men  of  the  South  wii4  be 
given,  commencing  with  those  of  Washington  Allston  and  Hon.  Jos.  Henry  Lumpkin,  (of  G^*) 

Our  Contributore  for  the  next  volume  will  comprise  such  writers  as  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  LL.  D., 
Col.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Whitaker,  J.  J.  Hooper,  Esq.,  Edward  J.  Porter,  Esq., 
Hon.  R.  M.  Charlton,  Miss  Alice  Carey,  Hon.  B.  F.  Porter,  Jacques  Journot,  Wm.  N.  White, 
Esq.,  J.  M.  Legar6,  Esq.,  Miss  M.  J.  £.  Kuox,  Prof.  J.  P.  Waddel,  Theodore  A.  Gould,  Miss  C. 
W.  Barber,  &c. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  a  series  of  sparkling  Humorous  Sketches  from  the  pen 
of  J.  J.  Hooper,  author  of  that  inimitable  book,  "Capt.  Simon  Suggs."  Also  a  series  of  illus- 
trated papers  on  the  **  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  South,*'  comprising  Biographical  and  Critical 
Notes,  wiih  specimens  from  each, author.     The  articles  will  be  copyrighted. 

Taken  all  in  all,  our  Magazine  will  rival  the  best  of  its  kindred  Publications  at  the  North;  and 
we  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  appreciation  and  support  of  the  South. 

Terms:— ON B  DOLLAR  per  annum,  in  Adrance. 

7  copies,  for        -        $5  00  ?    And  one  copy  to  the  person  \  20  copies,  for        -        $14  00 
10  copies,  for        -  7  50  I       making  up  the  Club  !  !      ^30  copies,  for        -  15  00 

Remember^  now  is  the  time  to  get  a  Magazine  for  nothing  ! ! 
One  copy  of  Wheler's  Southern  Monthly,  and  one  of  either  Graham^s,  Sartaints  or  Godey*8 
Magazine  will  be  furnished  for  Three  Dollars! 

One  copy  of  Wheler's  Magazine  and  one  of  the  Yankee  Blade,  Boston  Rambler,  or  Boston 
Museum,  [$2  papers]  will  be  furnished  one  jear  for  Two  Dollars  ! 

Address  your  orders,  (post-paid,)  to  CHARLES  L.  WHELER, 

Publisher,  Athens,  Ga. 

SERIES    FOR    1850. 


THE    HOME    JOURNAL: 

AN  ELEGANTLY  PRINTED 

FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

EDITED    BY    G.    P,    MORRIS    AND    N,    P.    WILLIS. 

A  new  volume  of  this  brilliantly  original  aud  peculiar  Family  Netospaper^  will  be  issued  on  the 
firat  of  January  next.  New  subscribers  can  he  supplied  with  the  work  from  that  date,  by  forward- 
ing two  dollars  to  the  office  of  publication. 

During  the  past  four  years  The  Home  Journal  has  met  with  universal  favor  at  the  hands  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  the  proprietoi's  will  spare  neither  exertions  nor  expense  to  give  such 
increased  value,  interest  aud  attractiveness  to  the  forthcoming  year,  as  will  render  it  superior  in 
every  respect  to  all  the  volumes  diat  have  preceded  it.     Besides  the  original  productions  of  the 
•ditors,  tne  Foreign  and  Domestic  Correspondence  of  a  large  list  of  contributors,  the  spice  of  the 
£uropean  and  American  Magazines,  selections  from  the  most  interesting  publications  of  the  day 
will  frequently  be  given.     Such  features  as  have  been  found  to  be  attractive  will  be  retained,  and 
new  ones  added.     **  The  Belles  of  our  Time"  by  N.  P.  Willis ;  "  Brief  Novels ;"  '*  Piquant  Sto- 
ma ;"  the  sparkling  wit  and  amusing  anecdote,  news  aud  gossip  of  the  Parisian  papers ;  Personal 
sketches  of  Public  characters;  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  city  we  live  in  ;  a  chronicle  of  the  news 
r'for  ladies;  the  fashions  and  fashionable  gossip  ;  the  facts  aud  outlines  of  new^ ;  the  pick  of  Eng- 
lish information  and  brilliancy;  the  wit,  humor  and  pathos  of  the'times;  essays  on  life,  literature, 
society  and  morals*  and  the  usual  variety  of  careful  choosings  from  the  wilderness  of  English  pe- 
l^riodical  literatOre,  criticism,  poetry,  will  still  continue  to  enrich  these  columns. 
h      As  no  more  copies  of  the  first  number  will  he  printed  than  the  demand  absolutely  requires,  and 
MS  new  subscribers  generally  desij-e  to  begin  with  the  beginuing,  it  is  advisalde  to  subscribe  with- 
i^ut  <lelay,  to  avoid  any  disappointment  in  the  early  and  prompt  receipt  of  the  paper. 

TERMS. — The  Home  Journal  is  published  every  Saturday,  at  No.  107  FuUon-street,  New- 
^York,  at  the  very  low  price  of  two  dollars  a  year,  or  three  copies  for  five  dollars,  payable  invaria- 
h\f  in  advance. 

All  letters,  remittances  and  cnmmiinirtitinna  (nnat  nnirU  tn  Kn  t^AArtxamnA  tn 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLT  AT  FIVE  DOLLAHS  PER  ANNUM — JNO.  R.  THOMPSON,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


VOL.  XV. 


RICHMOND,  DECEMBER,  1849. 


NO.  12. 


Rhetoric,  as  a  part  of  the  College  Course. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Rhetoric,  says,  *'  two  questions  arise 
connected  with  the  study  of  Rhetoric — ^first, 
whether  oratorical  skill  is  on  the  whole  a  public 
benefit  or  evil,  and  secondly  whether  any  artifi- 
cial system  of  rules  is  conducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  skill.  The  former  of  these  ques- 
tions was  eagerly  debated  among  the  ancients ; 
on  the  latter  but  little  doubt  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted. With  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  state  of 
these  questions  seems  nearly  reversed.  The 
value  of  the  skill  is  generally  admitted,  but  many, 
perhaps  most  persons,  are  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  eloquence,  either  in  writing  or  speaking, 
ifl  either  a  natural  gift,  or,  at  least,  is  to  be  ac- 
quired by  mere  practice,  and  is  not  to  be  attain- 
ed or  improved  by  any  system  of  rules."  If  we 
look  at  the  printed  catalogues  and  registers  con- 
taining the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  lite- 
rary institutigns  of  our  country,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  a  general  consent  that  Rhetoric 
properly  enters  into  the  system  of  instruction  of 
yoang  men ;  for  we  suppose  that  there  is  not  a 
college  in  the  land  from  the  cuniculum  of  which 
it  is  excluded.  But  having  once  noticed  La 
Place  set  down  as  a  text  book  in  an  institution 
not  pre-eminently  mathematical,  and  having  other 
reasons  to  know  that  professors  are  not  exempt 
from  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  we  have 
learned  not  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  prima  fa- 
eia  evidence  of  a  printed  synopsis  of  studies. 

If  we  were  to  inquire,  in  a  way  to  bring  out 
the  truth,  what  is  the  rank  assigned  to  Rhetoric, 
when  compared  with  other  studies,  we  think 
that  it  would  probably  be  found  to  be  so  low  in 
most  of  our  colleges  as  to  be  nearly  equivalent 
to  virtual  abandonment. 

Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  believing 
that  it  is  caused  by  an  under-estimate  of  Rheto- 
ric as  a  part  of  the  regular  college  course,  we 
would  venture  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

The  object  of  college  education  is  to  prepare 
a  young  man  for  the  discharge  of  the  active  du- 
ties of  after  life,  and  education  is  valuable  just  in 
proportion  as  it  accomplishes  this  object.  The 
test  is  the  same,  if  applied  to  any  particular 
branch  of  study.  This  general  advantage  may 
be  resolved  into  two  others  more  specific,  viz: 
first,  the  developing  and  strengthening  the  men- 
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tal  powers  in  general,  or  of  any  one  of  them  in 
particular,  and  secondly,  the  imparting  of  knowl- 
edge in  itself  useful.  Most  of  the  usual  branches 
of  education  combine  these  two  uses,  while  each 
is,  nptwithstanding,  more  efficient  for  one  than 
the  other.  Thus,  mathematics  and  the  languages 
are  prized,  mainly  as  instruments  of  mental  im- 
provement, while,  at  the  same  time,  independent  * 
of  this,  they  are  of  themselves  valuable  acquisi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  the  physical  and  mor- 
al sciences,  while  serving  as  an  admirable  train- 
ing for  some  of  the  mental  powers,  are  esteemed 
as  valuable,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  practical 
character.  In  both  these  respects  we  deem  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  study  of  Rhetoric  im- 
portant and  peculiar,  so  that  the  neglect  of  it  is 
not  compensated  for  by  increased  attention  to 
other  branches  of  study. 

It  is  not  very  easy,  perhaps,  to  give  an  unex- 
ceptionable definition  of  Rhetoric,  and  we  will 
not  trouble  ourselves  at  present  by  inquiring 
which  of  several,  given  by  different  writers,  is 
entitled  to  the  preference.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  we  mean  by  Rhetoric  the  system  of 
rules  relating  to  composition  generally — to  public 
speaking  and  to  criticism.  This  is  the  ground 
usually  gone  over  in  the  text  bdbks  upon  this 
branch,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  the  lectures  of 
college  professors  are  confined  to  the  same  top- 
ics. Logic  and  the  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture are  sometimes  connected  with  it,  but  are 
obviously  studies  difiering  from  it  as  really  as 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  not  un frequently 
taught  by  the  same  professor. 

In  the  course  of  the  study  of  Rhetoric  the  same 
powers  are  put  into  requisition  which^  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  the  student's  course,  are  exercised 
in  the  study  of  the  languages,  viz :  the  powers  of 
remembering,  comparing,  selecting  and  judging: 
and  the  argument  used  to  prove  that  the  study  of 
languages  is  beneficial  as  a  training  of  the  mind, 
may  be  adopted  with  but  little  change  by  the  ad- 
vocate for  the  study  of  Rhetoric.  We  may  here 
say,  that,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  principal 
benefits  of  the  study  of  different  languages  is 
the  increased  facility  in  the  use  of  our  own — not 
merely  because  we  are  put  into  possession  of  the 
derivation  of  a  large  number  of  the  words  in  our 
language — this  is  a  great  advantage ;  but  it  is  a 
still  greater  one  to  have  turned  over  in  the  pro- 
cess of  oral  translation,  the  vocabulary  of  our 
tongue  BO  often  that  we  have  at  length  become 
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familiar  with  its  treasures.  Whether  this  advan- 
tage is  secured  or  forfeited  depends  upon  the 
mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  teacher.  Vtr- 
hwn  verbo  is  certainly  the  proper  way  for  begin- 
ners who  are  always  inclined  to  read  by  what 
they  call  gumption,  rather  than  by  grammar. 
But  when  a  scholar  can  be  trusted  he  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  proceed,  laxit  hahenis.  A  boy 
should  learn  his  grammar  before  he  leayes  the 
grammar  school,  but  when  a  young  man  trans- 
lates, in  a  college  hall,  a  classical  poet,  it  is  surely 
time  for  him  to  abandon  the  gibberish  produced 
by  using  a  word  first  in  one  language  and  then 
in  another.  Students  should  be  encouraged  in 
their  translations  to  aim  at  accuracy,  elegance 
and  fluency ;  all  will  not  attain  these  excellences, 
but  some  will,  and  all  who  make  the  effort  will 
be  improved  in  the  use  of  their  own  language. 
It  roust  be  obvious  that  the  improvement  in  this 
respect  to  be  expected  from  oral  recitations  upon 
Rhetoric,  is  yet  more  ample  and  more  certain. 
The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  allow  preparation 
by  rote,  and  in  framing  answers,  more  copious- 
ness as  well  as  more  originality  in  the  use  of 
words  is  demanded  of  the  student  than  when  he 
is  engaged  in  the  translation.  If  the  attention 
of  young  men  is  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
readiness  in  the  use  of  language  they  generaUy 
become  fond  of  the  exercise,  and  their  improve- 
ment is  very  manifest.  The  service  done  in  this 
way  by  the  study  of  Rhetoric,  (and  we  may  add 
by  the  study  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
also,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,)  is 
the  more  important  because  the  study  of  the 
mathematical  branches,  so  far  from  contributing 
to  the  same  end,  is  rather  hurtful  as  it  regards  the 
expression  of  our  ideas.  Mathematics  is  an  ex- 
act science.  Mathematical  language  is  also  an 
exact  language,  into  which  comparatively  few  of 
the  words  of  the  general  vocabulary  are  intro- 
duced, and  these  few  are  for  the  most  part  ar- 
ranged in  definite  formulas.  For  this  reason,  of 
all  fluent  persons,  a  mathematical  demonstrator 
is  the  most  fluent. 

But  take  a  young  man  who  has  just  explained 
a  problem  in  Descriptive  Geometry  that  looks  as  if 
it  might  be  a  section  cut  out  of  the  famous  Laby- 
rinth,— and  explained  it  too  with  faultless  precis- 
ion of  language, — and  ask  him  why  it  is  that  we 
take  pleasure  in  seeing  performed  a  tragedy  which 
makes  us  weep— and  he  will  perhaps  hesitate, 
flounder  and  be  guilty  of  innumerable  inaccura- 
cies, if  not  improprieties,  of  speech.  So  far  from 
being  aided  by  his  fluency  in  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical language,  he  is  actually  impeded  by  it. 
Just  as  the  swimmer  with  cork  is  in  a  worse  con- 
dition for  learning  to  swim  than  if  he  had  never 
tried  at  all.  We  will  add  that  this  improvement 
b  not  limited  to  increased  facility  in  the  use  of 


words,  but  extends  itself  to  the  minor  parts  of 
elocution — the  tones  of  the  voice,  the  rapidity  of 
utterance,  and  especially  to  propriety  of  pronun- 
ciation. No  one  will  consider  these  things  as 
unimportant,  but  no  one  who  has  not  had  some 
experience,  knows  how  much  young  men  need 
correction  in  these  particulars. 

Another  distinct  and  important  advantage  be- 
longing to  the  study  of  Rhetoric,  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  taste.     We  will  not  involve  ourselves 
in  difficulty  by  attempting  to  define  taste.     Call 
it  a  faculty  or  what  you  will.     It  is  enough  for 
us  at  present  to  say  that  we  all  know  that  there 
is  a  great  diflerence  between  men  in  the  amount 
of  pleasure  which  they  receive  from  the  objects 
of  taste,  and  in  their  power  of  discrimination 
with  regard  to  these  objects — that  taste  can  be 
cultivated — and  that  for  the  cultivation  of  it,  as 
applied  to  a  large  class  of  objects,  no  stndy  is 
better  than  that  of  Rhetoric.    We  may  add,  how- 
ever,  that  the  value  of  a  cultivated  taste  is  to  be 
estimated  not  solely  with  reference  to  the  multi- 
plying of  the  sources  of  our  elegant  pleasures  or 
to  the  sharpening  of  our  critical  powers.    Taste 
connects  itself  with  many  of  the  more  serions 
and  practical  affairs  of  life ;  saves  a  man  from 
many  a  mistake,   of  which  the  consequences 
would  be  something  more  than  mortification  and 
embarrassment,  and  sometimes  even  leads  away 
from  the  path  of  error,  or  erects  a  barrier  which 
turns  back  the  feet  that  have  aik^ady  entered 
upon  it. 

As  we  have  said  of  languages  so  we  say  of 
Rhetoric,  and  so  we  might  say  of  any  other  study, 
that  it  depends  mainly  upon  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  pursued  whether  the  advantages 
which  ought  to  be  derived  from  it  are  actually 
secured.  In  the  remarks  which  we  have  made, 
we  have  taken  it  for  granted  as  to  the  system  of 
instruction,  that  it  includes  of  course,  among 
other  things,  regular  and  extended  oral  exami- 
nations and  frequent  exercises  in  composition. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  we  approve  the  plan 
adopted  by  some  professors  of  requiring  of  the 
class  what  may  be  called  extemporaneous  com- 
positions. For  example ;  the  professor  will  call 
up  daily  two  members  of  bis  class  to  the  black- 
board, and  assigning  them  a  subject,  the  same 
for  both,  require  them  to  write  a  composition 
while  the  usual  lecture  or  recitation  is  going  on. 
These  compositions  will  be  short,  for  not  much 
canbe  written  with  chalk  upon  a  black-board;  and 
they  will  not  usually  be  very  good :  but  they  will 
have  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  original  and 
of  affording  opportunities  for  the  application  of 
Rhetorical  rules,  in  a  way  to  make  a  more  per- 
manent impression  than  when  Addison,  or  Bo- 
lingbroke,  or  Carlyle,  or  Scott,  are  made  to  fur- 
nish the  examples.    It  does  something,  too,  to- 
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wards  enabling  a  young  man  to  acquire  that  most 
Taluable  power  of  writing  promptly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others  upon  a  given  subject.  These 
extemporaneous  compositions  should  not,  how- 
ever, take  the  place  of  more  elaborate  original 
essays  and  criticisms. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough, — though  we 
have  been  purposely  abstinent  upon  a  tempting 
theme — to  show  that  this  department  of  a  col- 
lege course  is  very  valuable  for  training  purposes. 
But  we  may  further  remark  in  this  connection 
that  it  is  generally  an  attractive  study  to  young 
men.  It  is  easy  compared  with  some  of  their 
other  studies ;  and  those  who  have  been  severely 
drilled  in  mathematics  and  the  languages  feel  as 
if  Rhetoric  was  a  sort  of  dress  parade.  But 
apart  from  thb  recommendation  to  the  favor  of 
many  who  study  it,  in  itself  it  is  less  didactic 
than  most  of  the  other  branches  and  calls  into 
play  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  exercising  of 
-which  gives  peculiar  pleasure.  In  the  hands  of 
a  professor  who  is  a  man  of  talent  and  varied  in- 
formation, of  delicate  taste  and  handsome  elocu- 
tion, nothing  can  be  more  fascinating ;  while  in- 
structors who  are  not  thus  gifted,  if  they  are  but 
diligent  in  making  preparation  rarely  fail  to  secure 
the  attention  of  their  classes. 

In  all  our  literary  institutions  we  believe  that 
Rhetoric  occupies  the  student  near  the  close  of 
his  course,  an4  the  zest  with  which  it  is  pursued 
is  heightened,  because  from  its  obvious  connec- 
tion with  professional  studies,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  prelude  to  the  real  struggle  of  life.  This 
mrrangement,  it  is  true,  is  inverted  at  the  West 
Point  Academy.  There,  we  see  by  the  register, 
a  boy  is  required,  the  first  year  he  enters,  to  study 
Bullion's  Grammar,  Morse's  Geography,  and 
BlaiT*9  Lectures.  We  presume  that  this  remark- 
able classification  of  studies  depends  upon  some 
military  principle  with  which  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed, or  connects  itself  with  some  deep  reason  of 
State  Policy. 

We  will  pass  from  this  view  of  the  subject — ^that 
the  student  is  profited  by  the  study  itself,  crescit 
etmdo — and  consider  what  is  the  value  of  the 
acquisition  in  the  way  of  after  fruits. 

To  be  a  good  speaker  or  a  good  writer  is  to 
possess  a  power  which,  by  common  consent,  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  too  high.  And  in  no  coun- 
try and  at  no  time  was  it  ever  more  desirable  to 
possess  this  power  than  it  is  now,  in  the  United 
States.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  people 
more  given  to  speaking.  Lawyers  and  divines 
are  every  where  speakers  of  course,  but  ours  do 
more  of  this  work  than  their  brethren  in  other 
countries.  And  then  we  have  our  statesmen 
and  legislators  of  the  nation,  and  our  statesmen 
and  legislators  of  thirty  sovereign  states — our 
politicians  and  our  politicians'  friends,  and  our 


lecturers  upon  all  manner  of  subjects.  Educa- 
tion, abolition,  temperance,  odd-fellowship,  mes- 
merism cum  muUis  aliis.  We  have  our  regular 
national  anniversary  orators,  and  special  orators 
provided  for  the  use  of  colleges,  lyceums,  insti- 
tutes, monuments,  comer-stones  and  barbacues. 
Every  thing  in  this  country  begins  in  talk.  From 
the  annexation  of  a  new  country  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  President  down  to  the  establishment 
of  a  cotton  factory,  every  thing  comes  within  the 
purview  of  a  public  meeting  great  or  small,  and 
every  public  meeting  must  have  its  speaker  great 
or  small.  In  most  countries  it  is  the  privilege  of 
soldiers  to  be  mutum  pecus,  but  not  so  with  us. 
Our  soldiers  receive  swords,  and  dinners,  and 
nominations,  and  are  called  out  to  address  public 
meetings,  until  we  almost  see  in  them  the  ambi- 
dextrous troubadours,  wielding  with  equal  skill 
the  lyre  and  the  sword.  It  may  be  said  of  us 
that  if  public  speaking  is  not  our  forte,  the  pas- 
sion for  it  is  our  weakness.  Some  may  think 
that  we  have  too  much  public  speaking  and  we 
wiU  not  undertake  to  maintain  the  contrary ;  bat 
it  will  be  conceded  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  to 
improve  the  quality  of  this  great  staple.  So  too 
with  regard  to  writing — never  was  the  press 
more  concerned  with  the  movements  of  any  age 
than  of  ours,  and  never  was  any  age  more  char- 
acterized by  movements  having  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. 

The  question  then  is  simply,  is  the  study  of 
Rhetoric  calculated  to  make  men  better  speak- 
ers, and  better  writers  ?  That  it  is,  has  been  well 
established,  we  think,  by  Archbishop  Whately. 
Not  indeed  by  the  help  of  the  distinction  which 
he  draws  apparently  with  a  good  deal  of  self-sat* 
isfaction  between  '*  An  Art  of  Reasoning'*  and 
"  The  Art  of  Reasoning,"  but  by  what  he  quotes 
from  Aristotle,  who  says  substantially — "that 
some  succeed  better  than  others  in  explaining 
their  opinions,  and  bringing  others  over  to  them ; 
and  this  not  merely  by  superiority  of  natural 
gifts,  but  by  acquired  habit;  and  that  consequent- 
ly if  we  can  discover  the  causes  of  this  superior 
success — ^the  means  by  which  the  desired  end  is 
attained  by  all  who  do  attain  it — we  shall  be  in 
possession  of  rules  capable  of  general  applica- 
tion. This  is  the  province,  and  herein  consists 
the  value  of  Rhetoric.  Nothing  comes  by  chance, 
and  every  one  who  speaks  or  writes  well,  does 
so  by  rule,  whether  he  is  himself  aware  of  it  or 
not.  By  attention,  then,  to  excellent  models,  we 
may  hope  to  arrive  at  the  rules  which,  if  follow- 
ed, promise  success ;  and  with  more  certainty, 
may  we  learn  by  noticing  the  errors  of  others,  to 
avoid  those  errors  ourselves.  In  fact,  in  treatises 
upon  Rhetoric,  we  find  that  the  didactic  parts 
consist  of  rules  mainly  in  a  negative  form.  Free- 
dom from  fault  is  not  however  merely  a  negative 
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virtue;  it  is  a  positive  excellence.  Effect  de- 
pends not  solely  upon  the  amount  of  power  em- 
ployed, but  also  upon  the  number  and  character 
of  exbting  impediments.  Practically  it  is  the 
same  thing  in  mechanics,  to  increase  the  moving 
power  or  to  diminish  the  friction.  We  know  that 
it  may  be  said,  that  there  have  been  many  emi- 
nent orators  and  writers,  who  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Rhetoric  as  a  science,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand,  many  well -versed  in  its  principles, 
have  been  little  profited  by  their  knowledge. 
This  is  true  of  Rhetoric,  and  it  is  equally  true  of 
any  ot^er  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  the 
same  objection  has  at  different  times  been  urged 
against  every  one.  The  absurdity  of  the  objec- 
tion is  best  shown  by  allowing  it  as  good  against 
all  at  once,  and  then  drawing  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion, that  all  instruction  may  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Find  a  General,  as  you  may  find 
many  a  one,  who  has  been  successful,  though  he 
never  had  regular  military  training,  and  then  say 
that  books  upon  the  science  of  war  are  humbugs: 
if  an  artist  has  excelled  by  force  of  natural  ge- 
nius, ridicule  those  who  think  they  can  be  profit- 
ed by  going  to  Rome :  because  many  celebrated 
divines  have  been  their  own  teachers,  pull  down 
all  theological  seminaries,  and  finally  assert  that 
00  far  from  a  rule's  being  established  by  excep- 
tions, there  can  be  no  rule  where  there  is  an  ex- 
ception. Some  are  prejudiced  against  Rhetoric 
from  an  entire  misapprehension  of  its  true  object. 
They  look  upon  it  as  professing  either  to  teach  a 
sophistical  mode  of  genera]  reasoning,  or  to  cul- 
tivate the  power  of  florid  declamation.  This 
prejudice  has  its  origin  in  a  confused  notion  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  and  betrays  ignorance  of 
both.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  history 
of  both  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  and  the  pretensions 
of  some  of  the  ancient  writers  upon  these  sub- 
jects might  readily  occasion  such  a  prejudice. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble,  however,  to  look 
into  any  of  the  modern  authors  upon  Rhetoric, 
will  find  that  they  take  great  pains  to  inculcate 
the  principle  that  sound  sense  must  be  the  basis 
of  all  excellence  in  speaking  and  writing,  while 
they  attack  empty  declamation  with  unsparing 
ridicule.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a  prejudice 
so  illiterate,  nor  indeed  a  prejudice  of  any  kind 
against  Rhetoric  is  found  within  College  walls ; 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  experienced  instructors 
of  youth  are  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  the 
study  when  properly  pursued.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  we  believe  that  even 
College  Professors  speak  of  Rhetoric  more  slight- 
ingly than  of  any  study  in  the  course.  Two  cau- 
ses perhaps  contribute  to  produce  this.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  good  text-book  upon  Rhe- 
toric. The  one  in  most  general  use  is  Blair's 
Lectures,  and  peihaps  as  a  text-book,  it  is  to  be 


preferred  to  any  other  in  our  language.     Its  char- 
acteristic excellence  is  its  systematic  arrange- 
ment.    The  general  plan  is  comprehensive,  the 
main  divisions  are  natural,  and  the  sub-divisions 
are  clear,  and  stand  so  related  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  whole,  as  to  secure  admirable  unity 
in  the  management  of  a  subject  which  presents 
many  difficulties  on  this  score.    This  causes  every 
student  to  see  the  development  of  the  subject, 
and  enables  the  instructor  to  recur,  as  frequently 
as  he  pleases,  to  ground  previously  gone  over. 
We  know  of  no  text-book,  of  equal  size,  and 
embracing  as  great  a  variety  of  topics,  which  a 
class  will  master  as  soon  and  as  well.    No  other 
book  in  our  language,  except  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, is  as  good  an  example  of  the  value  of 
method.     The  opinions  expressed  in  the  work, 
are  for  the  most  part  such  as  command  the  as- 
sent of  all  critics,  and  the  rules  laid  down  areas 
practical  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits. 
The  style  is  pure  and  agreeable,  and  while  it  does 
not  aim  at  the  energy  or  the  brilliancy  which 
most  modern  writers  seem  to  think  indispensable, 
it  is  so  satisfactory  as  to  lead  us  to  doubt  whether 
after  all  it  is  not  the  best  for  conveying  instruc- 
tion.   The  author  is  so  candid  and  temperate, 
that  we  always  feel  safe ;  and  so  free  from  arro- 
gance, that  when  he  speaks  positively  we  feel 
almost  sure  that  he  is  right.    One  of  the  most 
brilliant  orators  of  the  United  States  Senate  once 
said  to  us,  that  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  he 
was  reading  Blair  for  the  second  time,  and  he 
was  astonished  to  find  what  an  amount  of  valu- 
able practical  instruction  it  contained.     Still  it  is 
not  such  a  text-book  as  we  need.     It  is  too  old. 
It  was  written  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
it  is  strong  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  its 
general  principles,  that  it  has  been  continued  to 
be  used  so  long.    The  essential  rules  of  good 
writing  and  speaking  are  of  course  always  the 
same;  but  there  are  many  supplemental  ones 
established  by  the  experience  of  the  last  century 
which  are  important.    In  criticism  especially,  we 
seem  to  be  almost  wasting  our  time  in  the  minute 
examination  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  or  the 
Rambler.    We  want  a  master  to  dissect  the  wri- 
tings of  Chalmers,  and  Macaulay,  and  Foster, 
and  Irving,  and  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle,  and  Em- 
erson, and  others  good  and  bad.    We  would  like 
to  see  some  of  the  critiques  of  Jeffrey  in  the 
Edinburgh  brought  to  the  form  of  canons. 

Kames*  Elements  of  Criticism,  never  was  in- 
tended as  a  text-book,  and  as  a  whole  could  not 
be  used  as  such.  It  is  however  an  excellent 
book  for  the  student  to  refer  to,  as  it  contains 
some  good  philosophy,  and  more  good  taste.  It 
was  published  before  Dr.  Blair*s  work,  and  the 
Doctor  made  very  free  and  judicious  use  of  it. 
Campbeirs  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  is  used  in 
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0ome  Colleges,  but  it  must  be  with  very  great 
expenditure  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Profes- 
sor and  the  student.    Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man, 
aa  every  one  knows,  of  great  powers  and  of  great 
loarning;  but  he  was  better  suited  to  answer 
Hume  than  to  write  upon  Belles  Lettres.    He 
loved  argument,  and  his  Rhetoric  is  a  bundle  of 
argumentative  essays  very  roughly  put  up.    The 
ajTguments  are  ingenious,  but  not  unfrequently 
luiseasonable,  fine-spun  and  tedious.    If  he  pro- 
ceeds upon  any  pre-arranged  system,  it  is  one 
Tvhich  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.    He  takes  up 
<|uestions  which  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  irrele- 
vant, and  dismisses  topics  before  they  are  fully 
treated.    Add  to  this,  that  his  style  labors,  until 
the  reader  is  fatigued  through  sympathy.    Be- 
sides these  special  objections  to  Dr.  Campbell's 
'work,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  does  not  go 
over  the  whole  ground  covered  by  Rhetoric,  as 
the  term  is  commonly  understood.    Nevertheless 
every  reader  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  labor 
-which  a  perusal  of  this  book  will  cost  him.     He 
"YriM  find  some  of  the  principles  of  criticism  tho- 
roughly investigated,  many  hints  of  much  value, 
a  number  of  admirable  illustrations,  and  a  great 
deal  of  disquisition  and  miscellaneous  matter, 
entertaining  and  instructive. 

Of  more  modern  works  upon  Rhetoric,  that 
by  Dr.  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  facih 
jninceps.  The  ability,  scholarship,  and  high  rep- 
utation of  the  author,  together  with  the  practical 
tendencies  of  his  mind,  seemed  to  fit  him  well 
for  giving  forth  a  canonical  book  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  he  was  encumbered,  we  think,  by  one 
thing,  which  he  evidently  regarded  as  his  highest 
qualification,  viz:  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  Logic,  and  his  unusually 
high  estimate  of  its  practical  value.  Hence  he 
has  taken  up  the  greater  portion  of  his  work,  (a 
small  one  altogether,)  with  what  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  much  else  than  a  practical  application 
of  scholastic  logic — most  excellent  it  is,  and 
doubtless  very  instructive,  but  surely  out  of  place. 
Dr.  Whately  avowedly  treats  Rhetoric  as  an  oflf- 
shoot  of  Logic.  Now  in  a  scientific  classifica- 
tion this  may  be  correct,  but  still  there  is  much 
of  Rhetoric  which  bears  but  little  affinity  to  Logic, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  portion  of  it  which  in  our 
judgment  is  most  valuable  as  part  of  a  College 
course.  The  invention  of  such  arguments  as 
will  convince  and  persuade,  is  certainly  the  great 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  speaker  and  the  wri- 
ter, but  we  doubt  if  all  the  instruction  upon  this 
head,  which  can  be  given  in  College,  is  of  much 
service  to  young  men.  But  it  is  likewise  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  to  all,  to  learn  to  present 
their  thoughts  with  perspicuity,  energy  and  ele- 
gance, and  much  can  be  effected,  we  know,  to- 
wards teaching  young  men  to  do  this,  and  espe- 


cially towards  teaching  them  to  avoid  the  faults 
which  are  opposed  to  the  qualities  of  good  style. 

Upon  this  branch  of  Rhetoric,  in  our  view  the 
main  one,  viz :  style  or  the  expression  of  our 
thoughts.  Archbishop  Whately  has  comparatively 
little ;  that  little  however  is  so  valuable,  and  for 
the  most  part  so  original,  that  it  makes  us  regret 
but  the  more,  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
has  chosen  to  look  at  the  whole  subject. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  text-book  we  regard 
then  as  one  reason  why  the  study  of  Rhetoric 
meets  with  less  favor  than  it  should.  We  wish 
that  Macaulay  would  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
write  upon  the  subject  such  a  book  as  no  other 
man  could  write.  In  the  mean  time,  a  writer 
of  far  inferior  capabilities  might  do  good  service 
if  he  would  resolutely  apply  himself  to  the  task 
of  making  a  book  for  the  use  of  students.  If  he 
would  content  himself  with  the  work  and  the 
fame  of  a  compiler,  and  would  take  the  text- 
books we  have  mentioned.  Lectures  on  Elo- 
quence by  the  late  President  Adams,  and  the 
Edinburgh  and  some  other  Reviews,  and  put  to- 
gether properly  in  a  neatstyle  what  is  to  be  found 
in  these  works  of  principles,  illustrations,  and 
criticism,  he  might  furnish  a  book  which  would 
entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  those  who  feel  that 
that  they  could  do  better  work  if  they  had  better 
tools. 

The  other  cause  which  we  think  operates  against 
the  study  of  Rhetoric  is  the  labor  of  teaching  it. 
We  have  said  that  it  is  an  easy  subject  for  the 
student,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  an  easy 
one  for  the  Professor.  Some  things  which  cost 
us  the  most  labor  to  acquire,  are  the  easiest  to 
impart.  Mathematics,  for  example,  is  usually 
held  to  be  the  toughest  subject  in  the  course, 
while  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  easiest  chair  in 
the  Faculty.  Mathematics  b  a  homogeneous 
science.  The  instructor  has  one  thing  to  impart, 
and  but  one.  He  need  not  be  learned  in  philo- 
logy, or  criticism,  or  history,  or  moral,  or  mental 
philosophy,  or  any  thing  else  besides  mathemat- 
ics. He  cannot  even  make  use  of  any  associated 
learning  that  he  possesses.  He  is  rarely  called 
upon  for  anything  original  or  illustrative.  Some 
teachers  of  mathematics  are  certainly  superior 
to  others,  but  their  superiority  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  their  greater  fidelity  and  vivacity  as 
teachers,  than  to  the  depth  and  variety  of  their 
attainments.  The  case  is  different  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  in 
political  economy,  in  history  and  in  Belles  Let- 
tres. Each  of  these  subjects  has  so  many  vari- 
ous aspects,  and  is  connected  by  so  many  rela- 
tions to  other  departments  of  knowledge,  that  a 
professor  of  any  of  them  has  often  to  answer 
questions  upon  matters  which  though  not  foreign 
to  his  subject,  lie  in  such  an  out  of  the  way  spot 
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of  its  wide  domain,  that  he  has  never  before  had 
hit  attention  specially  directed  to  them.  Teach- 
ing mathematics  may  be  compared — the  greater 
to  the  less — to  pointing  out  the  position  of  places 
on  a  map.  Every  thing  is  defined  by  lines,  and 
when  you  have  found  the  intersection  of  the  me- 
ridian of  longitude  and  the  parallel  of  latitude  of 
a  particular  place,  you  have  ascertained  its  posi- 
tion with  absolute  certainty.  To  instruct  in  the 
other  subjects  above  mentioned*  is  more  like  ex- 
plaining a  historical  picture.  Here  are  figures, 
colors,  shade,  perspective,  proportion  and  so  on, 
and  all  is  to  be  understood ;  but  moreover,  and 
chiefly,  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  sea  of 
historical  fact  and  allusion,  and  you  feel  that  you 
may  perhaps,  by  a  bold  questioner,  be  pushed  off 
somewhere  beyond  your  depth.  An  additional 
demand  upon  the  Rhetorical  Professor,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  expectation  that  he  shall  in  some 
degree  exemplify  his  precepts  by  his  practice, 
and  be  prepared  with  a  critical  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  current  as  well  as  the  standard  lit- 
erature of  the  language.  To  meet  these  de- 
mands fully,  would  require  a  union  of  high 
talents  and  rare  erudition,  only  to  be  found 
among  the  most  eloquent  speakers  and  most  bril- 
liant writers  of  the  day.  To  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  the  chair  with  any  good  degree  of  suc- 
cess, imposes  upon  those  not  more  highly  gifted 
than  ordinary,  an  amount  of  labor  not  required  of 
those  who  give  instruction  in  departments  usu- 
ally considered  much  more  important. 

S*  Li.  O* 


THE  EVENING  TWILIGHT. 

There  is  a  eadneee  in  the  twilight  hour, 
IVhen  busy  life  is  lulled  into  repose, 
When  Twilight  holds  us  by  its  gentle  pow*r, 
And  o*er  the  heart  a  softened  shadow  throws. 

The  sunlight  from  our  hearts  as  slowly  fades 
As  the  last  streaks  along  the  western  sky, 
And  evening's  silent,  melancholy  shades 
Blend  with  our  thoughts  to  charm  and  purify. 

Mom  is  all  bustle  in  the  City's  mart^ 
And  though  we  stroll  along  the  dewy  hills, 
To  share  the  solemn  silence  they  impart, 
And  rob  the  breast  of  all  its  rising  ills : 

Yet  will  the  wild  bird's  merry  matin  song, 

The  yeoman's  laugh,  the  ploughboy's  simple  strain, 

And  every  sound  the  zephyrs  boar  along, 

Bring  back  the  world's  obtrusive  thoughts  again. 

But  when  the  weary  work  of  day  is  o'er, 

And  every  warbler's  mellow  throat  is  still ; 

When  yeoman's  laugh  and  ploughboy's  song  no  more, 

In  mingled  cadence,  echo  from  the  hill  : 


When  Twilight  comes,  as  herald  of  the  night, 
With  welcome  promises  oi  sweet  repose, 
This — this  the  hour  to  muse  in  sad  delight ; 
The  hour  when  thought  in  tranquil  current  flows. 

And  is  it  thu»>-the  TwUight  of  "  Old  Age," 
(That  pause  between  the  day  and  night  of  life,) 
Do  calmer,  holier  thoughts  the  mind  engage. 
To  shut  fipom  view  the  world's  incessant  striife  t 

Alas!  when  man's  refulgent  mom  has  flown. 
And  darkening  shadows  steal  along  his  sky — 
The  tranquil  Twilight  his,  and  his  alone 
Whose  early  hours  have  passed  untainted  by. 

Amaitii. 
PettTMbwrg,  Nov.  7tk,  M9. 


THE  SELDENS  OF  SHERWOOD. 

CHAPTER  XIU. 

But  chiefly  Thou, 
Whom  sofl-eyed  Pity  once  led  down  from  Heav'n 
To  bleed  for  man,  to  teach  him  how  to  live. 
And  oh !  still  harder  lesson !  how  to  die ; 
Disdain  not  Thou  to  smooth  the  restless  bed 
Of  sickness  and  of  pain^ — Bp»  Pmieous* 

*'  The  clouds  threaten  a  tempest,"  said  Mrs. 
Mason,  approaching  Charles,  who  was  standing 
at  a  window  ;  **  had  you  not  better  defer  your 
ride  for  an  hour  or  two  longer  ?" 

"The  message  was  so  urgent,  that  I  think 
there  is  no  time  for  delay ;  the  man  who  express- 
es such  an  anxiety  to  see  me  has,  I  fear,  not  mora 
than  a  few  hours  to  live,  but  there  is  no  cause 
for  uneasiness ;  Bayard  is  as  gentle  as  he  is  spir- 
ited, and  I  shall  be  at  Dermot's  house,  in  all  prob- 
ability, before  the  storm  comes  up.  Good  even- 
ing," added  Charles,  turning  with  a  bright  and 
encouraging  smile  towards  Mrs.  Mason,  who  was 
still  watching  the  clouds  with  an  expression  of 
great  anxiety  on  her  countenance.  "  Will  yon 
be  so  good  as  to  keep  my  promise  to  Frank,  of 
reading  to  him  in  Anson's  Voyages  this  evening  ? 
You  will  find  the  book  on  the  table  in  my  study." 

Mrs.  Mason  nodded  her  head  in  token  of  as- 
sent, but  maintained  her  station  as  watcher  of 
the  clouds.  Dark  masses  were  rolling  heavily 
together,  and  there  was  a  lurid  look  about  the 
edges  of  some  of  these  black  **  sailors  of  the  air," 
as  the  greatest  of  German  poets  has  termed  them, 
which  foreboded  an  awful  storm.  Low,  growling 
thunder  was  now  heard,  and  the  close  and  op- 
pressive atmosphere  betokened  the  war  that  was 
brooding  in  the  elements.  Mrs.  Mason  stood 
pale  and  silent,  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  which 
awakened  the  apprehension  of  the  boys«  who 
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drew  close  to  her  side,  and  inquired  eagerly 
-whether  she  thought  cousin  Charles  could  reach 
Dermot's  house  before  the  storm  came  up. 

Her  fears  were  not  unfounded ;  the  storm  set 
in  with  terrific  violence,  when  Charles  was  still 
two  or  three  miles  from  Dermet*s  habitation,  and 
there  was  no  place  of  refuge.  Trees  bent  before 
the  yiolence  of  the  wind,  and  the  crashing  of 
limbs  was  heard  amidst  awful  and  almost  con- 
tinued peals  of  thunder,  which  seemed  accom- 
panied, rather  than  followed,  by  the  most  vivid 
lightning.  An  oak  tree  was  shivered  at  a  few 
yards  distance  from  Charles'  path,  and  Bayard, 
for  the  first  time  becoming  frightened,  it  was  with 
difficulty  Charles  controlled  him  until  they  ar- 
rived at  their  place  of  destination. 

The  fury  of  the  storm  had,  by  this  time,  in 
some  measure  subsided.  Judy  met  Charles  Sel- 
den  at  the  door  with  many  thanks  for  his  safety, 
for  she  said  she  knew  he  would  come  after  get- 
ting Dermot's  message,  and  she  had  been  '*  the 
miserablest  cretur  in  the  world ;  but  thank  God," 
she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  **  you  have  got  here 
before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  for  I  don't 
think  he'll  ever  see  the  sun  rise,  and  he  has  been 
asking  mighty  often  whether  I  thought  you  would 
get  here  before  he  died.  But  take  off  your  over- 
coat, sir,  it  is  dripping  wet." 

As  Charles  turned  to  hang  the  overcoat  against 
the  wall,  he  perceived  to  his  utter  amazement 
a  female  form  sitting  near  the  hearth,  with  a 
shawl  drawn  closely  around  her,  which  he  re- 
cognized at  once  to  be  that  of  Edith  Fitzgerald. 
She  arose  with  that  simple  dignity  and  self-pos- 
session which  always  characterized  her  slightest 
actions,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Charles,  but 
not  at  all  with  the  air  of  an  embarrassed  heroine, 
surprised  in  a  cottage  in  some  graceful  act  of  be- 
nevolence, and  receiving  the  admiring  homage  of 
beholder,  for  no  expression  was  visible  on  her 
face  which  showed  the  most  transient  thought  of 
herself.  There  were  traces  of  tears  perceptible, 
and  an  expression  of  blended  awe  and  sympathy 
appeared  in  her  countenance  as  her  glance  turned 
frankly  and  fully  upon  Charles. 

After  returning  her  greeting,  Charles  gently 
approached  the  sick  man  and  kindly  took  the 
offered  hand  which  the  poor  fellow  stretched  lan- 
guidly forward,  while  something  like  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  passed  over  his  face. 

**  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Selden,"  he  said,  in  a  faint 
voice,  **for  coming  out  this  dreadful  evening,  to 
see  such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am,  but  I'm  afraid 
it  is' all  of  no  use,  I  am  going  very  fast." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  with  difficulty, 
he  fixed  a  wild  and  earnest  glance  of  terror  and 
inquiry  upon  Charles,  which  touched  him  deeply. 
He  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  after  feeling 
Dermot's  pulse  for  some  minutes,  said,  "  There 


is  still  hope  of  life  even  in  this  world,  Dermot : 
your  pulse  is  good,  your  hand  is  warm,  and  this 
death-like  languor  and  depression  is  a  part  of 
your  disease.  You  may  recover,  Dermot;  but 
now,  while  you  are  brought  to  the  very  valley 
and  shadow  of  death,  do  you  not  feel  that  you 
want  a  rod  and  staff  to  comfort  you  ?  Do  you 
not  feel,  that  after  the  few,  fleeting  years  of  life 
are  past,  which  are  the  most  to  which  any  of  us 
can  look  forward,  how  delightful  would  be  the 
hope  that  our  good  Shepherd  would  lead  us 
through  the  green  pastures  and  by  the  still  wa- 
ters of  our  heavenly  home  ?" 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Selden,"  said  Dermot,  with  an  al- 
most despairing  look  of  supplication,  **  if  you 
could  give  me  any  true  hope  of  peace  hereafter, 
I  would  give  ten  thousand  worlds.  It  is  adread- 
ful  thing  to  see  death  as  I  do  now,  hovering  round 
me  to  take  me  away  from  this  world,  with  all  my 
sins  upon  my  head,  to  stand  before  the  judgment 
seat.  And  if  we  are  to  be  judged  by  our,  works, 
where,  oh  where,  my  dear  Mr.  Selden,  shall  I 
appear?" 

With  the  utmost  gentleness,  in  the  simplest^ 
clearest,  and  yet  most  pathetic  language,  Charles 
explained  to  the  almost  dying  man,  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement ;  and  as  he  listened,  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  softened,  and  tears 
from  his  heart,  flowed  gently  down  his  cheeks* 
as  he  hung  upon  Charles'  words  as  if  fearful  to 
lose  a  syllable  he  uttered. 

Charles  was  careful  not  to  confuse  or  oppress 
the  mind  of  Dermot  by  saying  too  much ;  he  en- 
deavored to  present  this  great  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  most  forcible  and  consoling  light,  he 
repeated  a  few  of  the  most  striking  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  then  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  offered  up 
a  prayer  for  the  sufferer,  from  the  very  depths  of 
his  heart,  and  the  tears  of  his  hearers  flowed  fast, 
as  they  joined  their  supplications  with  his.  Death 
was  before  them,  with  them ;  here  lay  a  fellow- 
mortal,  perhaps  even  now  passing  away  through 
the  deep  waters,  and  with  thankfulness  and  awe 
they  looked  to  that  Redeemer,  whom  Charles 
pointed  out  as  alone  able  to  bear  him  through  the 
flood  so  that  it  should  not  overwhelm  him. 

Edith  had  often  before  stood  by  the  bed  of 
sickness  and  death,  but  the  awful  reality  of  eter- 
nal things  had  never  before  been  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  her  heart,  and  when  the  prayerwas 
concluded,  she  sat  pale  and  motionless  as  a  sta- 
tue with  thoughts  too  deep  for  words. 

The  clouds  were  now  rolling  away,  and  Charles 
opened  the  door  to  admit  the  reviving  influence 
of  the  fresh  air.  He  then  took  a  kind  leave  of 
Dermot,  after  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and 
sympathy,  and  a  promise  to  visit  him  the  ensu- 
ing day.  After  urging  on  Judy  the  necessity  of 
keeping  Dermot  as  quiet  as  possible,  he  told  her 
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in  a  lone  tone  that  he  entertained  some  hopes  of 
his  recovery ;  but  in  order  that  this  should  take 
place,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  observe  the  directions  given  her  by  the 
doctor.  He  added  that  he  should  go  by  Dr.  Wil- 
Bon^s  house  on  his  return  home,  as  he  thought  it 
very  important  that  he  should  see  Dermot  in  his 
present  state.  Judy  felt  new  hope  and  strength 
and  promised  implicit  obedience. 

As  Judy  was  engaged  in  changing  Dermofs 
pillows,  and  giving  him  some  medicine,  Charles 
approached  Edith,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  *'  You 
are  perhaps  not  aware,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  that  Dr. 
Wilson  considers  Dermot*s  illness  as  a  typhus 
fever  of  an  infectious  character." 

**  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance, 
or  I  should,  perhaps,  not  have  considered  myself 
as  justifiable  in  coming  here,  as  I  might  commu- 
nicate the  infection  to  others  were  I  to  take  the 
fever." 

**  You  have  then  no  personal  fears  ?** 

'^  None :  more  I  believe  from  a  sort  of  natural 
imprudent  hardihood,  which  has  protected  me  in 
most  cases  from  all  sorts  of  personal  fear,  than 
from  the  only  sort  of  courage  that  deserves  the 
name-amoral  courage.  But  it  seems  a  pitiful 
sort  of  selfishness  to  abandon  our  fellow-crea- 
tures in  extremity  from  personal  considerations." 

**  Yes,  I  certainly  would  not  advise  any  one  to 
do  so,  if  any  human  creature  depended  upon  them 
solely  for  succor.  But  this  is  not  the  case  here ; 
others  must  expose  themselves  from  considera- 
tions of  sacred  and  professional  duty,  and  from 
motives  of  natural  duty  and  affection.  Dr.  Wil- 
son is  a  very  attentive  physician,  Judy  has  a  sis- 
ter who  will  assist  her  in  nursing  her  husband, 
and  I  pledge  my  word  that  he  shall  not  suffer  for 
aid  or  attendance,  so  that  farther  exposure  of 
yourself  would  be  unnecessary.  Had  you  not 
better  go  at  once  into  the  open  air  7  The  storm 
is  now  past." 

Edith  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  acquies- 
cence. She  did  not  feel  personally  indebted  to 
him  for  his  consideration,  for  she  felt  that  his 
whole  tone  and  manner  would  have  been  quite 
as  appropriately  addressed  to  her  Aunt  Travers 
as  to  herself.  It  was  not  to  Edith  Fitzgerald, 
but  to  a  fellow-creature  he  spoke,  and  while  a 
sense  of  this  prevented  any  thing  like  embarrass- 
ment or  gratitude  on  her  part,  it  raised  him  in  her 
estimation.  The  simple  and  earnest  dignity  of 
Charles  Selden's  manner,  the  singleness  of  his 
purposes  always  so  apparent,  excited  at  once  her 
respect  and  admiration. 

After  taking  leave  of  Judy  and  Dermot,  Edith 
left  the  house,  and  turning  to  Charles  Selden, 
who  was  standing  near  her,  said  in  reply  to  his 
offer  of  walking  home  with  her : 


"  The  near  way  through  the  woods  ia  a  short 
walk  from  Travers  Lodge,  and  as  my  way  home 
lies  directly  by  some  of  the  negro  cabins,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  get  up  a  fear,  even  if  I  wen 
so  disposed,  and  as  you  intend  going  by  for  Dr. 
Wilson,  it  is  best  not  to  delay  yon,  Mr.  Seldeo.** 

This  was  so  reasonable  that  Charles  offered 
no  remonstrance; — Edith  thought  he  looked 
rather  pleased  at  finding  there  was  no  necessity 
for  his  services,  and  they  parted  with  a  mntnal 
increase  of  esteem. 

Edith's  mind  was  deeply  affected  by  the  seene 
through   which  she   had  just   passed.       Many 
thoughts  had  been  presented  to  her  with  a  foree 
and  connection  with  which  she  had  never  before 
considered  them.    The  great  doctrines   of  the 
sinfulness  of  man — the  fullness  of  redemption 
offered   by  an  atoning  Saviour — she  had  never 
fully  received,  or  deeply  considered.      Slowly 
she  pursued  her  way  homewards,  deeply  wrap- 
ped in  thoughts  solemn,  elevating  and  cooaoling. 
The  ravages  of  the  storm  were  every  where 
visible  in  her  path :  immense  boughs  torn  from 
their  trunks  were  scattered  on  the  ground ;  here 
too  was  a  tree  scathed  by  lightning,  but  before 
her  the  bow  of  promise  threw  its  ethereal  and 
magnificent  arch  across  the  heavens.     Striking 
types !  thought  Edith ;  from  earthly  tears  does 
the  bright  arch  arise  on  which  we  must  ascend  to 
Heaven.    There  must  be  a  deep  meaning  in  hu- 
man suffering — a  strong  necessity  for  its  exist- 
ence.    With  such  strong  evidences  in  the  works 
of  nature,  in  the  events  of  life,  of  the  love  of 
God,  of  his  tender  care  over  his  creatures,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  believe  that  he  could 
wantonly  afflict  the  children  of  men.     How  deep 
and  fatal  must  be  the  malady  from  which  such 
direful  consequences  spring ! 

Edith  thought  of  what  Charles  had  said  of 
the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  of  the  fullness  of 
redemption  wrought  out  for  us  by  a  Divine  me- 
diator, and  though  not  prepared  to  embrace 
these  doctrines  in  their  full  extent,  light  and  joy 
sprung  up  within  her  soul  as  she  reflected  upon 
them.  The  deep  earnestness  with  which  Charles 
had  spoken,  left  the  almost  irresistible  conviction 
on  the  mind  of  his  hearers  that  he  knew  he  was 
speaking  the  truth,  and  Edith  ceased  to  wonder 
that  with  such  feelings  and  convictions  he  should 
have  become  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  His  sa- 
cred profession  acquired  in  her  eyes  a  new  dig- 
nity and  importance,  since  the  grandeur  and  re- 
ality of  eternal  things  had  been  placed  before 
her  in  a  brighter,  nearer  point  of  view,  and  she 
thought  how  much  more  reasonable  it  would  be 
that  he  should  wonder  at  the  supreme  importance 
which  the  children  of  the  world  attach  to  the 
fleeting  and  deceitful  pleasures  of  earth,  than 
they,    that   he   should  choose  for  his  portion 
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the  unspeakable  and  imperishable  blessings  of 
Heaven. 


CHAPTER  Xiy. 

Fair  Isabella  is  00  fond  of  iame, 

That  her  dear  self  is  her  perpetual  theme, 

Through  hopes  of  contradiction  oft  she'll  say, 

"  Methinks  I  look  so  wretchedly  to-day !" — Young, 

It  was  some  evenings  after  the  scene  related 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  ladies  at  Tra- 
vers  Lodge  assembled  in  the  parlor  to  hold  a 
consultation  on  the  important  subject  of  needle- 
irork.  A  poor  woman  in  the  neighborhood  had 
recently  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  her  cabin 
and  nearly  all  the  clothes  her  children  and  her- 
self possessed,  by  fire.  Affairs  of  charity  were 
never  then  transacted  by  means  of  societies,  but 
the  individual  exertions  of  such  charitable  per- 
sons, as  always  exist  in  every  community,  for  the 
relief  of  sufferers  within  their  own  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, were  probably  much  greater  than  in  the 
present  day.  The  increased  intelligence,  sys- 
tem and  division  of  labor,  which  are  found  now 
in  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  have  certainly 
greatly  improved  the  machinery  of  benevolence ; 
but  as  in  the  management  of  all  human  affairs, 
what  is  gained  in  one  way,  there  is  danger  of 
losing  in  some  other, — individual  sympathy  for 
suffering  is  often  lost  in  the  business-like  admin- 
istration of  general  charities. 

The  case  of  this  poor  woman  had  excited  gen- 
eral compassion,  and  no  one  had  been  more  anx- 
ious for  her  relief,  or  more  ready  to  give  assist- 
ance to  her  necessities,  than  Edith  Fitzgerald. 
Anna  Maria  had  talked  a  great  deal,  but  done 
very  little. 

A  large  bundle  of  goods  of  various  sorts  suita- 
ble for  cheap  clothing,  chiefly  purchased  by  Edith, 
lay  on  a  table  in  the  sitting-room,  and  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers  had  undertaken  the  task  of  cutting  out  com- 
plete sets  of  garments  suitable  to  the  ages  of  the 
different  children.  Edith  and  Juliana  were  very 
busily  engaged  in  making  them  up.  Juliana  was 
fond  of  all  new  projects,  and  was  moreover  not 
deficient  in  kindness  of  heart ;  she  was  very  skil- 
ful and  quick  in  the  use  of  her  needle,  and  readi- 
ly undertook  to  instruct  Edith  in  all  the  myste- 
ries of  baby-linen,  &c.,  &c.  Edith  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  with 
many  sorts  of  fancy  work,  but  the  various  kinds 
of  useful  and  homely  needlework,  which  are  of 
such  indispensable  necessity  in  a  family,  she  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with,  and  was  now  apply- 
ing her  best  efforts  to  profit  by  Juliana's  instruc- 
tions, which  were  not  imparted  without  much 
giggling  and  many  jokes  at  her  cousin*s  igno- 
rance. 


Anna  Maria,  apparently  uninterested  in  their 
proceedings,  was  busily  engaged  in  covering  a 
muslin  apron  with  a  profusion  of  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, such  as  had  not  their  likeness  in  the  heavens 
above,  nor  in  the  earth  beneath.  Mr.  Travers' 
voice  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  immediate- 
ly afterwards  he  threw  open  the  door  saying, 
**  Walk  into  this  room,  Mr.  Selden." 

Anna  Maria  started,  changed  color,  and  quick- 
ly put  aside  her  work ;  whilst  Edith,  almost  as 
quickly,  deposited  the  little  frock  she  was  ma- 
king in  a  large  basket  beside  Mrs.  Travers.  Ju- 
liana observed  both  these  movements  with  some 
amusement,  and  continued  her  own  employment 
with  a  smile  and  a  look  which  said  plainly,  *' You 
see  Mr.  Selden*s  presence  makes  no  difference 
with  me." 

Charles  advanced,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
commotion  which  his  presence  had  excited,  and 
having  exchanged  friendly  greetings  with  the  lit- 
tle circle,  took  a  seat  near  Mrs.  Travers. 

*' You  find  us  in  the  midst  of  a  workshop,**  said 
Mrs.  Travers,  addressing  herself  to  Charles;  ''the 
girls  are  so  intent  on  making  up  these  clothes 
for  poor  Mrs.  Dawson's  children,  that  they  have 
set  me  as  hard  at  work  as  themselves." 

Whilst  Mrs.  Travers  was  speaking,  Anna  Ma- 
ria contrived  dexterously  to  possess  herself  of  a 
piece  of  work  from  the  huge  repository  at  her 
mother's  side,  and  began  hemming  as  industri- 
ously as  if  her  life  had  depended  upon  finishing 
the  garment  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  while 
Juliana's  very  neck  was  scarlet  with  the  violence 
of  the  effort  she  was  making  to  repress  a  hearty 
laugh  at  this  manceuvre  of  her  sister. 

**  Her  case  really  deserves  compassion,"  said 
Charles;  "she  has  not  only  lost  all  her  little 
property  by  the  fire,  but  has  also  the  additional 
misfortune  of  a  very  sick  child — so  sick,  indeed* 
I  should  suppose  from  its  appearance,  that  .there 
is  but  small  hope  of  its  recovery." 

'*  So  Edith  told  me ;  she  went  yesterday  to  see 
Mrs.  Dawson,  and  quite  moved  my  heart  by  her 
account  of  the  poor  woman's  distress.  But 
Edith,  have  you  finished  the  frock  yon  were 
making,  or  are  you  waiting  for  me  to  give  you 
any  instruction  ?" 

Edith  was  conscious  that  a  feeling  of  false 
pride  had  made  her  throw  her  work  aside  at 
Charles'  entrance,  lest  she  should  seem  to  be 
seeking  his  approbation ;  and  as  she  perceived 
Juliana  regarding  her  with  a  provoking  smile  at 
this  question  of  her  aunt's,  a  bright  crimson  flush 
passed  over  her  cheek,  as  she  replied  in  a  tone  of 
indifference, 

**  Only  a  sudden  fit  of  lasiness  has  seised  me, 
a  thing  which  very  often  happens." 

'*  Well,  it  is  best  not  to  begin  too  violently  at 
first,  I  thought  you  would  tire  yourself  out  with 
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such  constant  workings,'*  said  Mrs.  Travers  mild- 
ly,  who  never  perceived  any  motive  for  conduct 
but  the  one  alleged. 

•'A  sudden  fit  of  industry  seems  to  have  seized 
Anna  Maria,  which  will  make  amends  for  Edith*s 
laziness,"  said  Juliana,  who  had  now  become 
familiar  to  Charles  Selden's  visits,  and  since  she 
found  he  could  talk  and  behave  like  other  peo- 
ple, as  she  expressed  it,  had  lost  in  a  great  mea- 
sure her  awe  of  him. 

Anna  Maria  affected  not  to  hear  this  remark, 
and  Edith  hastened  to  endeavor  to  give  another 
turn  to  the  conversation  by  addressing  some  in- 
quiries to  Charles,  respecting  Mrs.  Mason  and 
the  boys. 

Mr.  Travers  seeing  Charies  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  the  ladies,  drew  a  newspaper 
from  his  pocket  which  he  had  just  brought  with 
him  from  the  neighboring  post-oflBce,  and  began 
to  peruse  it  diligently  and  apparently  with  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Anna  Maria  stole  a  glance  from  her  work  to 
see  whether  Charles  seemed  to  be  regarding  her 
with  approbation,  but  as  he  gave  no  token  of  ob- 
serving her  industry  she  determined  to  make  a 
bolder  effort  to  attract  his  attention,  and  turning 
towards  him  said  in  a  sentimental  tone : 

'*  I  was  rejoiced  this  morning  to  hear  Dermot 
was  getting  better;  his  wife  tells  me  she  has 
never  seen  such  a  change,  and  she  seems  tp  as- 
cribe his  recovery  to  you.  She  says  you  are  a 
blessing  to  the  poor.** 

Charies,  without  accepting  or  disclaiming  this 
compliment  remarked  with  quiet  simplicity,  ^«  a 
crisis  has  taken  place  in  the  fever,  and  the  change 
has  certainly  been  favorable.  Dr.  Wilson  enter- 
tains now  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  recov- 
ery, and  says  if  he  could  only  rely  on  Judy*s 
discretion,  he  should  consider  his  restoration  as 
certain." 

**  People  in  her  rank  of  life  are  so  destitute 
of  sensibility  and  intelligence,  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  hope  for  any  thing  like  reasonable  conduct 
from  them,  even  if  their  own  lives  depended  on 
their  acting  rationally,*'  said  Anna  Maria. 

*« Indeed,  I  believe,"  said  Edith,  "that  Judy 
would  exert  herself  to  preserve  Dermot's  life, 
even  more  than  her  own,  but  she  is  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  and  of  courae  could  not  be  trusted 
as  a  nurse  without  some  superintendence.'* 

**  Dr.  Wilson  and  I  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  superintendence,"  said  Charles  looking  to- 
wards Edith  with  a  smile,  which  she  understood 
as  meant  to  remind  her  of  the  promise  he  had 
made  a  few  evenings  before,  "  and  you  must  not 
do  Judy  the  injustice  of  supposing  her  destitute 
of  feeling,  she  will  carefully  obey  orders  if  we 
can  only  persuade  her  they  are  really  for  the 


good  of  the  patient,"  he  added,  addressing  him- 
self to  Anna  Maria. 

**  But  what  a  risk  you  incur,  Mr.  SeldeD,  in 
exposing  yourself  to  the  typhus  fever,'*  said  Anna 
Maria  in  a  sympathizing  tone,  "Dr.  Wilson  told 
us  yesterday  Dermot  was  suffering  under  diia 
disease." 

"  Doctors  and  ministers  are,  of  courBe,  obliged 
to  visit  the  sick,*'  replied  Charles  with  a  tone  and 
manner  that  showed  he  thought  his  case  called 
for  no  particular  sympathy,  "but.  Miss  Traverst 
I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  peo- 
ple in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  are  generally  des- 
titute of,  or  even  deficient  in,  feeling.  They  have 
not,  it  is  true,  much  of  what  is  called  sensibility, 
this  can  scarcely  exist  in  those  who  lead  a  life  of 
poverty  and  hardship,  and  have  been  exposed  to 
constant  association  with  persons  whose  man- 
ners and  language  must  necessarily  be  void  of 
refinement ;  it  is  a  merciful  arrangement  of  Prov- 
idence, that  they  should  thus  be  enabled  to  en- 
counter without  pain  a  thousand  things  to  which 
their  situation  in  life  exposes  them.  But  I  have 
seen  the  most  touching  instances  amongst  tfaeait 
of  strong  natural  feeling,  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion, of  humble  trust  in  God." 

Anna  Maria  smiled  acquiescence,  for  her  ob- 
ject was  not  to  argue  with  Charles,  but  only  to 
appear  to  him  in  an  interesting  point  of  view, 
and  replied:  "I  cannot  presume  to  contradict 
your  assertions,  Mr.  Scdden,  you  are  so  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  poor 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be." 

"  Oh  I  cannot  set  up  for  a  Pope/'  said  Charles 
laughing,  "  you  must  examine  and  consider  my 
assertions  before  you  assent  to  them." 

"  My  opportunities  are  so  limited  of  acquiring 
this  kind  of  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
feriority of  my  judgment,  that  I  think  my  safest 
course  would  be  to  take  your  assertions  on  this 
subject  for  granted." 

"  I  think  Edith  ought  to  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  poor  around  us 
at  least"  said  Juliana,  "  for  there  is  nothing  she 
delights  in  so  much  as  to  visit  every  smoky  cabin 
and  talk  to  every  miserable,  ragged-looking 
wretch  within  her  reach.** 

"  You  know  I  like  to  study  human  nature,** 
said  Edith  coloring,  "so  that  I  am  curious  to 
know  how  people  in  every  rank  of  life  feel  and 
think.  Then  the  strange  and  often  striking  modes 
of  expression  used  by  those  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life  amuse  and  interest  me.'* 

"  Really,  Edith,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  looldng 
up  from  her  work  at  her  niece  with  some  sor* 
prise,  "  I  should  never  have  supposed  if  you  had 
not  told  me  so  yourself,  that  you  had  so  much 
curiosity;  I  always  ascribed  the  interest  yon 
showed  in  the  poor  to  a  charitable  motLve.** 
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Charles  thought  of  the  scene  he  had  lately 
witnessed  and  felt  sure  that  Edith  had  not  been 
actuated  in  this  instance  by  curiosity,  but  he  also 
perceived  that  she  was  unwilling  for  her  good 
deeds  to  be  known  or  commented  on,  and  there 
was  something  in  her  manner  which  induced  him 
to  think  she  was  anxious  to  show  him  that  she 
was  not  desirous  to  gain  his  approbation. 

**  You  see/*  said  Juliana  laughing,  "  though  I 
am  always  considered  not  at  all  good,  that  Anna 
Maria  and  Edith  are  not  much  better.  Edith 
only  takes  interest  in  the  poor  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  and  Anna  Maria  takes  none  at  all  from 
any  motive.'* 

Edith  laughed,  but  Anna  Maria's  color  rose  to 
her  temples,  though  she  constrained  herself  to 
say  with  tolerable  composure,  **  you  quite  mis- 
understood me,  Juliana,  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  took  no  interest  in  the  poor,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  pity  them  and  endeavor  to  relieve  them; 
I  only  remarked  that  my  opportunities  were  lim- 
ited of  acquiring  much  experience  as  to  their 
habits  and  character. 

**  You  know,'*  said  Edith,  finding  it  necessary 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  **  Juliana  never  gives 
herself  the  trouble  to  listen  to  our  remarks  or  to 
give  them  a  right  construction,  so  explanations 
and  vindications  are  lost  upon  her.  she  would 
only  turn  them  into  a  jest ;"  then  perceiving  from 
Juliana's  looks  that  some  saucy  reply  was  upon 
her  lips  which  she  thought  probable  would  pro- 
voke Anna  Maria  beyond  all  power  of  endurance 
she  took  Juliana's  work  from  her  saying :  **  how 
very  neatly  and  prettily  you  are  making  this  cap, 
but  it  is  a  positive  waste  of  time  to  put  orna- 
mental stitches  on  work  for  such  a  purpose." 

*'  Well  I  have  nothing  very  particular  to  do 
with  my  time,"  replied  Juliana,  "  and  I  don't  see 
why,  because  the  baby  is  poor,  it  should  have  a 
frightful  cap  as  an  additional  misfortune." 

Just  then  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  horror 
which  escaped  from  Mr.  Travers,  who  was  in- 
tently employed  in  reading  the  newspapers,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  every  one  to  himself. 

••  Bless  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  who 
was  thrown  in  a  tremor  from  head  to  foot  at  this 
exclamation,  **  are  any  of  our  friends  dead  ?" 

*'No,  not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Mr.  Travers, 
**bat  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Selden,  and  tell  me  if  you 
could  have  believed  that  such  demons  exist  in 
human  shape  ?" 

Mr.  Travers  then  read  aloud  a  passage  from 
the  paper,  detailing  some  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  to  which 
bis  audience  listened  with  countenances  of  hor- 
ror. 

**  Well  sir,"  he  said  when  he  had  finished  read- 
ing the  passage,  turning  towards  Charies,  ^*what 
can  yon  say  to  this — eonid  one  have  supposed 


that  the  love  of  freedom,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
human  feelings,  and  one  too  which  has  led  to 
such  glorious  results  in  our  own  country,  should 
produce  such  frightful  excesses  in  France." 

"  Frightful !"  said  Edith,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  of  mingled  pity  and  indignation,  **say 
rather  deeds  of  which  fiends  might  be  ashamed.'* 

**  Say  any  thing  you  please,  my  dear,  and  you 
cannot  say  too  much,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  **  but 
really  proceedings  such  as  those  overset  all  my 
theories,  and  convince  me  that  I  am  but  a  tyro 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature." 

"This  page  in  the  history  of  France,"  said 
Charles,  **is  an  awful  lesson  as  to  what  human 
nature  can  be  when  the  restraints  of  Govern- 
ment and  Religion  are  entirely  thrown  off;  a 
lesson  too  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  When 
we  consider  the  age,  the  circumstances,  the  coun- 
try in  which  these  horrors  are  being  perpetrated, 
they  have  not  their  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem 
history." 

•*  True,**  said  Mr.  Travers,  "but  we  can  scarce- 
ly account  for  the  unparalleled  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  French,  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  thrown  off  all  religious  restraints,  for 
they  have  certainly  a  better  creed  than  the  Pa- 
gans, and  yet  their  practices  are  far  more  abomi- 
nable and  horrible." 

"You  will  observe,"  said  Charles,  "that Paris 
is  the  centre  of  these  abominations,  and  judging 
of  the  state  of  morals  and  religion  there,  from 
all  the  pictures  of  society  gathered  from  letters 
and  memoirs,  we  may  well  pronounce  the  Pa- 
risians to  be  less  under  the  influence  of  moral 
and  religious  restraints  than  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, for  the  profession  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans did  not  differ  so  much  from  their  practice 
as  that  of  the  Parisians,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  produces  so  fatal  an  effect  on  national  and 
individual  character  as  this  constant  discrepancy 
between  faith  and  practice.  The  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil  cannot  be  perceived  or  cared 
for.  Political  causes  have,  doubtless,  likewise 
contributed  to  produce  these  fearful  results,  so 
totally  different  from  the  effects  of  our  own  efforts 
for  freedom." 

Juliana  broke  up  the  political  discussion  by 
reading  aloud  from  the  paper  which  her  father 
had  just  laid  down,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Norris 
of  Belvoir,  to  Miss  Wilson  of  Primrose  Cottage. 

"Who  would  have  thought,"  she  exclaimed 
turning  to  her  father  with  a  laugh,  "of  old  cousin 
John  Norris'  getting  married,  and  to  that  prim 
Miss  Wilson  too  ?  I  wonder  what  Thomas  and 
the  girls  will  say  to  it." 

"I  don't  see  what  Mr.  Norris'  marriage  has  to 
do  with  the  French  Revolution,*'  replied  Mr. 
Travers  rather  gravely,  "but  I  don't  know  what 
his  children  can  Jiave  to  say  about  it,  but  that 
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their  father  is  old  enongh  to  jadge  for  himself; 
and  as  to  his  being  so  very  old,  as  you  seem  to 
suppose,  Juliana,  that  is  quite  a  mistake,  he  is 
just  about  my  age.*' 

"La,  Papa!"  said  Juliana,  with  a  saucy  look 
and  laugh. 

"  I  could  never  understand,*'  said  Mr.  Travers, 
**  why  the  ladies  should  entertain  such  unreasona- 
ble prejudices  against  second  marriages.  A  gen- 
tleman pays  the  highest  possible  compliment  to 
his  first  wife  by  seeking  to  supply  her  place.*' 

Anna  Maria  cast  a  side-long  glance  towards 
Charles,  as  if  to  discover  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  but  as  his  countenance  gave  no  indica- 
tion by  which  she  could  discover  them,  she  con- 
cluded his  opinions  were  the  same  with  those 
just  expressed  by  Mr.  Travers,  as  she  knew  they 
were  entertained  by  men  almost  universally. 
Determined,  therefore,  to  show  that  she  was 
above  the  prejudices  just  ascribed  by  her  father 
to  women  on  the  subject  of  second  marriages, 
she  observed:  ''I  think  if  Mr.  Norris'  children 
have  a  real  affection  for  their  father  they  will 
prefer  his  happiness  to  their  own." 

"Very  sensibly  observed,"  said  her  father. 

"  So  then  if  mamma  were  to  die  you  would 
have  no  objection  to  a  step-mother,  Anna  Maria," 
said  Juliana  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

"  I  should  certainly  wish  my  father  to  do  what- 
ever would  best  promote  his  happiness." 

A  slight  flush  passed  over  the  cheek  of  Mrs. 
Travers  at  Anna  Maria's  speech,  but  she  said 
nothing.  Juliana,  however,  exclaimed  with  great 
indignation,  "  wonderfully  good  indeed  at  mam- 
ma's expense — I  at  least  should"— 

"  Come,  come,'*  said  Edith,  gently  laying  her 
hand  upon  Juliana's  arm,  "  fortunately  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  probability  that  aunt  Travers 
will  afford  a  vacancy  for  a  successor.  You  know 
all  gentlemen  approve  and  defend  second  mar- 
riages, they  consider  it  as  one  of  their  inaliena- 
ble privileges,  even  when  they  have  no  wish  or 
intention  of  availing  themselves  of  it.  Even 
papa  would  not  say  for  the  world  that  he  disap- 
proved of  them." 

"  Then  I  should  be  afraid  that  some  of  these 
days  he  would  present  me  with  a  step-mother,*' 
•aid  Juliana. 

"  Ah,  that  is  because  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  my  father,  if  you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event  would  not  occur 
to  you." 

"  Will  you  not  give  us  your  opinion  on  this 
subject?"  said  Anna  Maria,  turning  towards 
(>haries  with  a  smile  which  she  meant  to  be  one 
of  irresistible  sweetness. 

"  My  opinions  on  this  matter,"  said  Charles, 
"  are  subject  to  so  many  qualifications  and  excep- 
tions from  circumstances,  that  to  explain  them 


fully  would  require  an  essay.  Thongh  I 
preacher,"  he  added  smiling,  "  I  could  not  eon- 
sent,  in  cold  blood,  to  inflict  such  tedioosneM  on 
an  unoffending  audience." 

Charles  would  scarcely  have  been  able,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  giving  his  opinions  at  full  length 
on  this  subject,  as  Anna  Maria  was  determined 
not  to  let  him  off  so  easily,  but  to  plead  her  right 
as  one  of  his  flock  to  his  views  on  all  moral 
questions,  had  not  the  entrance  of  George  Travers 
put  a  forcible  end  to  the  conversation.  His  fa- 
vorite riding-horse  had  been  suddenly  taken  very 
sick,  and  he  came  to  consult  Mr.  Travers  as  to 
the  best  method  of  treating  him.  Chariea,  alter 
listening  attentively  to  George's  description  of 
the  state  of  his  horse,  which  was  addressed  to 
his  father,  said  that  he  had  himself  cured  one  a 
few  months  ago,  similariy  affected  and  proposed 
to  go  with  George  to  the  stable  to  see  the  horse. 

George  accepted  the  offer  with  great  smprise 
and  some  gratitude,  and  during  their  walk  Charles 
rose  a  hundred  degrees  in  bis  estimation  by  the 
knowledge  he  discovered  him  to  posseas  of  far- 
riery. His  good  opinion  was  still  farther  increaa- 
ed  by  the  success  with  which  Charles'  prescrip- 
tion for  the  horse  was  attended  and  the  interest 
he  showed  in  iti  recovery,  and  when  Cfaaries 
took  leave  that  night  Greorge  exclaimed  as  sooa 
as  he  had  left  the  room — "  He  is  a  fine  fellow 
after  all,  if  he  is  a  preacher.  What  could  have 
possessed  him  to  make  such  a  horrible  choice  of 
a  profession  ?  he  was  intended  for  better  things." 

"To  cure  horses  for  instance,"  said  Edith 
laughing. 

"  Yes,  what  could  be  more  useful  or  charita- 
ble." 

"  Oh  nothing,  not  even  to  save  souls." 

"  Pshaw !  you  are  disposed  lately,  Edith,  to 
ridicule  every  thing  I  say.  You  think  then,  it 
was  beneath  Mr.  Selden's  dignity  to  cure  poor 
Saladin." 

"  Not  at  all,  George,"  said  Edith,  with  a  good- 
humored  smile,  "  and  I  am  sincerely  glad  your 
fine  horse  is  likely  to  recover.  But  good  night, 
for  I  have  a  letter  now  to  write  before  bed-time." 

So  saying  she  glided  quietly  from  the  room, 
and  it  is  certain  that  she  thought  several  times  of 
Charles,  his  observations  and  his  character,  be- 
fore the  letter  was  begun. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Alas !  onr  young  afiections  runs  to  waste. 
Or  water  but  the  desertw— CJUI^  HmroUL 

Week  after  week  passed  by,  and  Margaret 

found  her  perplexities  and  disturbances  daily  in- 
crease, and  yet  the  time  glided  on  swiftly,  and  in 
some  respects,  very  pleasantly.    Scarcely  a  day 
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paBaed  that  she  did  not  see  Gerald  Devereux  and 
Augustus  Vernon.  The  Davenports  were  near 
neighbors,  and  the  families  at  Davenport  Lodge 
and  Sherwood  had  always  kept  up  habits  of  the 
most  social  and  intimate  intercourse.  Lewis 
and  Arthur  were  always  fishing,  hunting,  shoot- 
ing and  riding  together,  and  it  had  been  gener- 
ally understood  by  all  their  acquaintances,  that 
Lewis  had  been  in  love  with  Virginia  from  his 
boyhood,  though  he  had  never  yet  found  courage 
to  tell  her  so,  and  it  would  have  been  thought 
something  very  strange  at  Sherwood  if  two  or 
three  days  had  passed  without  seeing  Lewis. 
His  guests,  Gerald  Devereux  and  Augustus  Ver- 
non fell  into  the  same  habits  of  frequent  inter- 
eourse,  and  were  becoming  quite  domesticated 
at  Sherwood. 

These  gentlemen  were  now  the  almost  con- 
stant subjects  of  thought  and  discussion  amongst 
the  family  circle  at  Sherwood.     While  habits  of 
almost  daily  intercourse  made  the  noble  heart, 
and  superior  talents  and  endowments  of  Gerald 
Devereux  more  apparent,  Augustus  Vernon  lost 
ground  proportionably  in  the  estimation  of  Mrs. 
Selden  and  Margaret.    Unfortunately  it  was  but 
too  visible,  that  if  he  lost  favor  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  he  gained  it  rapidly  with 
Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Selden  and  Margaret  perceiv- 
ing the  state  of  her  feelings  with  great  and  in- 
creasing disturbance,  devised  all  sorts  of  meth- 
ods to  destroy  his  influence,  and  weaken  the 
too  favorable  impression  which  they   perceiv- 
ed he  had  made  upon  her  heart.     To  break  up 
the  intercourse  was  clearly  impossible,  and  the 
only  other  possible  method  to  divert  Virginia's 
thoughts  into  other  channels,  would  be  a  change 
of  place  and  objects ;  but  to  effect  this  would  be 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.    When  Charles  had 
first  settled  in  his  new  abode,  Virginia  had  fre- 
quently expressed  a  great  desire  to  visit  him,  and 
Margaret  and  her  mother  could  think  of  no  bet- 
ter plan  than  to  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  The  Rectory. 

**  It  will  be  impossible,  I  am  afraid,  to  persuade 
her  to  leave  Sherwood  now,"  said  Mrs.  Selden 
with  a  sigh  to  Margaret,  after  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  subject  for  some  time,  without  com- 
ing to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

**We  could  not  well  propose  such  a  plan  to 
Virginia,  without  making  our  secret  thoughts 
and  wishes  so  obvious,  as  to  wound  and  alarm 
her  feelings,  and  rouse  within  her  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance; for  though  she  is  so  gentle  in  most 
things,  in  this,  I  am  sure,  she  would  be  inflexibly 
firm,  if  she  once  believed  that  her  friends  under- 
stood her  feelings,  and  deliberately  designed  op- 
posing her  attachment — for  such  I  fear  it  is.  Of 
course  she  would  submit  to  a  positive  command 
firom  you,  that  she  should  go  to  The  Rectory ; 


but  this,  you  know,  we  have  determined  should 
be  the  last  resort,  for  many  reasons.  We  must 
write  to  Charles — you  know  he  can  safely  be 
trusted  with  any  thing — tell  him  the  whole  truth, 
and  he  will,  without  alluding  to  our  information, 
write  to  insist  upon  Virginia's  visiting  him.  1 
think  if  he  urges  it  very  strongly,  she  will  go, 
partly  because  there  will  be  no  plausible  reason 
to  allege  for  not  doing  so,  though  I  know  she 
will  do  it  with  great  reluctance." 

**  That  is  an  excellent  idea,  Margaret ;  if  Vir- 
ginia could  be  prevailed  on  to  go  from  any  mo- 
tive whatever,  I  should  hope  that  this  infatua- 
tion might  be  removed.  It  is  merely  a  delusion 
of  the  fancy ;  it  can  be  nothing  more ;  for  there 
is  certainly  nothing  in  Augustus  Vernon  to  in- 
spire real  love,  and  Charles  is  so  skilful  in  mana- 
ging diseases  of  the  mind,  and  is  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  Virginia,  that  I  should  hope  every 
thing  from  his  society  and  influence,  combined 
with  a  total  change  of  scene  and  associations-^to 
say  nothing  of  the  cheerful,  practical  good  sense 
of  Charlotte,  who  with  all  her  strong  feeling  and 
tender  affection,  is,  you,  know  the  very  antipode 
of  romance  and  sentimentality." 

Margaret  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  **I  do 
not  wish  to  destroy  your  hopes,  mother;  I  hope 
something,  too,  but  I  fear  much  more.  Virginia's 
feelings  are  much  more  deeply  rooted  than  yon 
imagine;  they  are  founded  on  delusion;  but  they 
are,  alas,  but  too  real.  I  have  studied  the  state 
of  her  heart  most  closely,  but  if  any  one  can  di- 
vert her  thoughts,  and  change  her  feelings,  Charles 
would  be  the  person." 

This  plan  was  no  sooner  resolved  upon,  than 
it  was  put  into  execution.  Margaret  wrote  im- 
mediately to  her  brother,  and  she  awaited  his 
reply  with  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  She  was 
convinced  that  Virginia  ought  to  be  removed  as 
soon  as  was  practicable  from  Augustus  Ver- 
non's society.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  this  sort  of  intimate  intercourse;  especially 
to  a  person  of  Virginia's  modest  and  retiring 
character.  The  easy  hospitality  of  Sherwood 
had  completely  domesticated  Augustas  Vernon, 
and  this  sort  of  familiarity  rendered  a  thousand 
things  natural  and  proper,  that  would  not  have 
been  thought  of  in  more  formal  society;  and  Vir- 
ginia thus  insensibly  glided  into  habits  of  intima- 
cy, which  could  not  have  taken  place  under  any 
other  circumstances.  Something  must  be  done 
at  once  to  remedy  this  evil;  something,  too, 
which  would  seem  to  be  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  that  suspicion  might  not  be  awakened  as 
to  the  state  of  Virginia's  feelings,  and  to  the  ef- 
fort her  friends  thought  it  necessary  to  make,  to 
enable  her  to  subdue  them.  Yet  Margaret  shrunk 
from  the  pain  which  she  knew  this  step  would 
inflict  on  Virginiai  if  she  consented  to  go  to  The 
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Rectory — ^and  if  she  refosed,  from  the  explana- 
tions and  persuasions  which  must  ensue.  She 
was  doubtful,  too,  whether  or  not  to  seek  Vir- 
ginia's confidence,  fearful  that  an  expression  of 
her  feelings  would  give  her  courage  and  strength- 
en her  determination  not  to  sacrifice  Augustus 
Vernon  to  the  prejudices  of  her  friends.  But  as 
is  often  the  case  in  life,  our  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties are  settled  by  apparently  the  most  casual  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  find  ourselves  saying  the 
▼ery  things,  upon  the  propriety  of  which  we  had 
been  long  pondering  daily  almost  without  know- 
ing how,  or  why,  our  thoughts  were  changed  into 
words. 

It  happened  one  OTening  that  Margaret  and 
Virginia  were  lejft  alone;  the  gentlemen  were  all 
out  on  a  fishing  party,  and  Mrs.  Selden  had  gone 
to  visit  a  sick  neighbor.  Margaret  was  looking 
out  on  vacancy,  thinking  of  Virginia,  when  she 
was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the  sound  of  a 
light  footstep,  and  looking  around  she  saw  the 
object  of  her  meditations  busily  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging and  contemplating  some  flowers  in  a 
small  china  vase  on  the  table.  Margaiet  said 
from  an  almost  irresistible  impulse,  **  These  flow- 
ers are  scarcely  worth  preserving  with  so  much 
care,  Virginia ;  I  could  make  you  a  prettier  bou- 
quet from  any  bed  of  flowers  in  the  garden.*' 

A  slight  blush  passed  over  Virginia's  fair  face, 
as  she  replied  half-reproachfully,  **You  have 
scarcely  deigned  to  look  at  my  poor  bouquet, 
which  you  speak  of  so  contemptuously,  or  you 
would  have  seen  that  it  was  selected  with  more 
than  usual  taste  and  sentiment." 

Margaret  knew  that  this  bouquet  had  been  the 
gift  of  Augustus  Vernon  two  or  three  evenings 
before,  and  an  involuntary  sigh  escaped  her, 
though  she  smiled  good  humoredly,  as  he  said, 
'*  Let  us  see,  roses  that  are  full  blown  and  begin- 
ning to  drop  their  leaves,  bruised  mignonnette,  and 
a  few  sprigs  of  ill-thriven  myrtle,  cropped  no 
doubt  from  Charlotte's  sickly  bush.  A  few  wild 
flowers  from  the  woods  would  suit  my  taste  infi- 
nitely better,  and  suggest  more  pleasing  associa- 
tions." 

**  You  have  a  great  deal  of  charity  for  some 
persons,  Margaret,  and  none  at  all  for  others. 
There  are  some  persons  whose  very  attractions 
and  virtues  are  sius  in  your  eyes."  This  waa 
said  with  a  look  and  tone  of  pettishness,  so  unu- 
sual to  Virginia,  that  Margaret  looked  at  her 
steadily  for  a  few  minutes  with  surprise,  until 
she  perceived  that  Virginians  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears ;  then  taking  her  hand  affectionately,  she 
said  in  a  gentle  tone, 

**Do  not  be  vexed  with  me,  Virginia;  you 
know  that  I  would  always  gladly  save  your  feel- 
ings, even  at  the  expense  of  my  own,  and  in  re- 
turn for  that  love,  which  is  strong  for  you  in  my 


heart  as  life,  I  ask  your  confidence.  Why  should 
there  be  any  reserve  or  circumlocution  between 
us  ?  Let  us  understand  each  other  fully.  la  it 
not  Augustus  Vernon  against  whom  yon  think 
me  so  mnch  prejudiced,  that  his  very  attractioiia 
and  virtues  are  sins  in  my  eyes  ?" 

Margaret's  kind  and  firm  tone  had  always  pow- 
er over  the  tender  heart  and  wavering  resolution 
of  Virginia;  and  she  felt  impelled  to  yield  up  her 
feelings  and  thoughts  almost  unconsciously  to  her 
sister.  **  Yes,  Margaret,"  she  said,  **you  cannot 
but  be  conscious  of  the  justice  of  my  assertian ; 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  my  mother 
and  yourself  unjust  to  any  one ;  and  it  seems  so 
strange,  so  unkind,  when  you  have  so  many  rea- 
sons to  be  partial  to  him." 

*'  In  the  first  place,  then,  Virginia,  I  will  an- 
swer for  myself — I  am  not  at  all  prejudiced  against 
Mr.  Vernon,  and  so  far  from  wishing  to  see  faults 
in  his  character,  I  should  be  rejoiced  to  see  vir- 
tues." 

**  Oh,  Margaret,  if  these  are  indeed  your  feel- 
ings, why  cannot  you  perceive  what  every  one 
else  does?" 

"  Who  is  every  one,  Virginia  ?" 

Virginia's  face  flushed  with  a  deep  crimsoB 
tint  and  with  a  slightly  tremulous  voice,  she  said, 
**  J,  at  least,  am  some  one,  Margaret,  if  I  am  not 
your  equal  in  judgment  and  good  sense,  I  am  not 
wholly  devoid  of  those  qualities,  and  you  must 
admit,  that  I  have  had  better  opportunities  of  un- 
derstanding his  character  than  you." 

**  Pardon  me,  Virginia,  I  admit  no  such  thing.** 

'*  Because  you  are  determined  to  make  no  ad- 
mission, some  how  or  other,  it  has  certainly  hap- 
pened, that — perhaps  because  he  perceived  your 
aversion  to  him,  or  from  some  other  cause  that 
we  have,  that  is,  that  he  has'* — 

*'That  you  have  been  much  more  together, 
and  conversed  more  with  each  other,"  said  Mar- 
garet, pitying  her  sister's  confusion,  **  that  he  has 
been  much  more  attentive  to  yon,  more  anxious 
to  gain  your  approbation.  All  this  I  admit  fully, 
and  I  can  easily  perceive,  arises  from  the  most 
natural  causes  imaginable,  and  yet,  Virginia,  I 
do  not  think  your  opportunities  for  studying  Mr. 
Vernon's  character  have  been  so  good  as  mine." 

'*  If  that  is  the  case,  it  can  only  arise  from  my 
very  inferior  powers  of  discernment" 

**  That  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  inference. 
Mr.  Vernon  has  been  so  much  more  assiduous  in 
his  efforts  to  gain  your  favor  than  mine,  it  is  but 
natural  you  should  view  him  with  more  indul- 
gence, and  you  know  that  it  is  possible  to  be  pre- 
judiced favorably,  as  well  as  unfavorably.  Now, 
I  deny  that  I  am  prejudiced  unfavorably,  and 
think  that  I  am  able  to  pass  a  more  impartial 
judgment  on  his  character  and  understanding 
than  you  are." 
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*'  And  that  jud^ent  has  been  unfavorable  ?" 
And  as  Viriginia  said  this,  she  cast  an  earnest 
and  beseeching  look  at  Margaret. 

'*!  am  very,  very  sorry  it  has  been,"  and  Marga- 
ret, conscious  of  the  pain  she  was  inflicting,  avert- 
ed her  eyes  from  Virginia  and  did  not  perceive  the 
emotions  that  swelled  her  heart  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. She  remained  silent,  her  color  varying  from 
marble  paleness  to  the  deepest  flush  of  crimson  un- 
til she  was  at  length  relieved  by  a  burst  of  tears. 
Ashamed  of  betraying  how  deeply  her  heart  was 
interested,  shocked  at  herself,  and  vexed  with 
Margaret,  she  was  about  to  rise  precipitately  and 
leave  the  room;  but  Margaret  took  her  reluctant 
hand,  pressed  it  closely  between  her  own,  then 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  Virginia  felt  a  warm 
tear  fall  on  it.  Vexation  was  always  a  weak 
and  short  lived  sentiment  in  Virginia's  heart.  In- 
stantly softened  by  this  proof  of  Margaret's  sym- 
pathy, she  returned  the  pressure  of  her  hand 
and  her  tears  flowed  more  gently  and  were  less 
bitter. 

**  Forgive  me,  dear  Virginia,  I  ought  to  have 
remembered  how  delicate  and  sensitive  your  feel- 
ings are  and  should  have  spoken  with  more  con- 
sideration, should  have  prepared  you  for  senti- 
ments so  different  from  your  own  and  which  I 
knew  would  be  painful  to  you,  alas !  I  knew 
not  how  painful.  B  ut  your  happiness,  your  char- 
acter, Virginia,  which  is  even  dearer  to  me  than 
your  happiness,  are  of  too  much  importance  to 
allow  of  any  prevarication,  any  temporising  upon 
so  serious  a  subject.  I  have  studied  Augustus 
Vernon's  character  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
attention,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  is 
that  he  is  not  worthy  of  my  precious  sister,  that 
he  could  not  make  her  happy,  and  moreover" — 
**  Spare  me,  Margaret,"  said  Virginia  in  a  fal- 
tering tone,  and  with  her  face  averted,  **you 
know  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  it ;  you  cannot  help  despising  me,  I 
know,  for  caring  so  much  for  a  person  who  has 
never  made  any  declaration  of  love  for  me,  but 
even  though  I  incur  your  contempt  I  cannot  hear 
you  do  him  so  much  injustice  without  saying 
something  in  his  vindication.  I  have  observed 
his  character  likewise, — ^yon  must  at  least  ac- 
knowledge, by  the  humiliating  proof  I  have  given 
you  of  my  interest  in  it,  that  1  have  done  so— and 
my  conclusions  have  been  very  different.'* 

*^  I  do  not  condemn  yon,  I  do  not  despise  you, 
Virginia,  I  only  lament  deeply  the  circumstances 
that  have  led  to  this  state  of  feeling,  and  I  grieve 
still  more  that  it  should  be  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  enable  you  to  perceive  the  truth,  which  to 
me  seems  written  in  characters  of  light  With 
so  many  pleasing  external  qualities  to^aptivate, 
it  is  not  strange  that  a  person  at  your  age,  with 
your  lively  imagination,  quick  feelings  and  total 


inexperience  should  have  become  interested  in 
Augustus  Vernon,  nor  can  you  have  any  reason 
for  the  humiliating  reflection  that  you  have  given 
your  love  unsought,  for  though  he  has  made  no 
declaration  of  love  in  words,  his  every  look  and 
tone,  since  he  became  acquainted  with  you,  has 
been  a  declaration." 

Margaret  perceived  as  she  returned  these  words 
that  a  bright  and  beautiful  flush  of  joy  passed 
over  Virginia's  face,  and  that  she  cast  her  eyes 
down  to  conceal  the  pleasure  that  sparkled  in 
them,  and  she  sighed  as  she  continued.  **  But, 
my  dear  Virginia,  how  can  we  know  that  these 
looks  and  tones  are  indications  of  true  love  ?" 

Virginia's  brow  was  instantly  overcast  as  she 
replied  in  a  low  and  hesitating  tone ;  **  I  should 
suppose  that  looks  and  tones  were  the  truest  in- 
dications of  genuine  feeling.  Words  may  de- 
ceive but  looks  and  tones  cannot." 

"  Your  looks  and  tones  I  admit  cannot,  be- 
cause they  exjmss  unconsciously  the  feelings  of 
a  warm  and  single  heart ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  every  one,  especially  with  those  who  have 
made  a  profession  of  captivating." 

**  What  cruel  things  you  say,  Margaret,  why 
should  you  believe  that  he  is  so  mean,  so  deceit- 
ful and  ungenerous,  unless  it  appears  to  you  im- 
possible that  I  should  be  loved  ?" 

**  So  far  from  this  being  impossible  I  think  you 
were  made  to  be  loved,  one  of  the  flowers  of 
creation,  meant  to  be  cherished  tenderly,  and 
never  exposed  to  the  storms  and  conflicts  of  life, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel  so  anxious 
about  you.  I  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
that  Augustus  Vernon  admires  your  beauty,  ar- 
dently wishes  yon  to  love  him  and  probably  loves 
you  as  much  as  his  nature  is  capable  of,  but 
nothing  hardens  the  heart  so  much  as  the  con- 
stant effort  to  make  conquests  merely  to  gratify 
vanity,  and  I  fear  that  this  has  been  the  practice 
pursued  by  Mr.  Vernon." 

'*  This  is  indeed  prejudice  unworthy  of  you, 
Margaret ;  why  should  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Vir- 
ginia in  an  indignant  tone. 

'*  For  several  reasons.  You  know  this  is  the 
character  we  heard  of  him  at  the  commencement 
of  our  acquaintance.  I  know  this  is  the  opin- 
ion of  persons  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
his  past  life,  but  what  is  to  me  most  conclusive  is, 
that  I  have  observed  that  all  he  does  and  says 
seems  to  spring  rather  from  vanity  than  feeling." 

«•  Common  report  is  often  unjust,  Margaret, 
and  as  to  the  persons  who  think  so,  you  must  tell 
me  who  they  are  and  what  grounds  they  have 
for  their  opinions.  We  should  not  condemn  any 
one  without  examination,  I  am  sure  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  so." 

'*  And  I  say  so  still,  nor  do  I  expect  the  evi- 
dence, which  is  convincing  to  me,  to  be  equaUy 
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coBclusive  to  you, — all  I  ask  U  that  you  would 
give  my  views  weight  enough  to  make  you  re- 
examine your  opinion  of  Augustus  Vernon,  to 
avoid  above  all  things  any  entanglement  with 
him  until  something  more  can  be  ascertained  as 
to  his  real  character,  and  to  withdraw  yourself 
awhile  from  his  influeuce  until  your  mind  be- 
comes less  dazzled,  less  bewildered.** 

A  deep  sigh  and  fast  flowing  tears  were  Vir- 
ginia*s  only  replies  for  some  minutes;  at  length 
she  said ;  "  you  are  unreasonable,  Margaret,  and 
abuse  your  power  over  me.** 

"  I  have  no  power,  dear  Virginia,  but  what  af- 
fection and  reason  can  give.** 

Virginia  perceived  by  Margaret*s  look  and  tone 
that  she  was  hurt  and  grieved  at  what  she  herself 
had  said,  and  with  a  sudden  reaction  of  feeling  she 
threw  her  arms  around  her  sister's  neck.  "  For- 
give me,  Margaret,**  she  said,  **  have  pity  on  me 
and  for  my  sake  at  least  try  to  do  him  justice.** 

**  I  do  try,  I  will  try  every  thing  that  I  can  for 
your  happiness,  for  God  knows  it  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own,  but  try  to  compose  yourself  and 
tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  whether  you  have  com- 
mitted yourself  in  any  way  to  Augustus  Vernon, 
whether  you  think  he  understands  the  nature  of 
your  feelings  towards  him?** 

**  Oh  no,  I  hope  not,  I  think  not,  surely  you 
do  not  think  I  would  permit  him  to  discover 
them,  unless  he  had  made  a  declaration  of  love 
in  words,  indeed  I  hope  he  does  not  know  all 
that  you  ifto.** 

'*  I  trust  not :  then  our  care  must  be  to  pre- 
vent his  making  the  discovery.** 

Just  as  Margaret  had  uttered  these  words  she 
heard  Augustus  Vernon*s  voice  in  the  parlor,  en- 
quiring of  one  of  the  servants  if  the  young  ladies 
were  at  home.  Struck  with  dismay  and  vexa- 
tion Margaret  looked  at  Virginia  as  if  to  consider 
what  had  best  be  done. 

**  I  will  go  and  receive  Mr.  Vernon  and  tell 
him  you  are  indisposed,  Virginia,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  no  falsehood.'* 

Virginia  was  bathing  her  eyes  to  efface  all 
traces  of  the  tears  she  had  just  been  shedding,  as 
Margaret  said  this,  and  she  replied  with  hesita- 
tion|>and  embarrassment, 

**£ut  will  it  not  appear  strange  ?  he  will  suspect 
something.** . 

**  No,  that  is  impossible,  I  shall  say  with  all  the 
boldness  and  straight- forwardness  of  truth,  which 
compels  belief  you  know,  that  you  have  the  head- 
ache and  are  not  well  enough  to  go  out.*' 

And  without  giving  Virginia  any  farther  time 
for  doubt,  closing  the  door  hastily,  Margaret 
went  to  receive  Augustus  Vernon,  wishing  earn- 
estly that  he  was  a  thousand  miles  off*.  She 
found  him  standing  in  a  graceful  attitude,  fiU  a 
ptindre,  arrayed  with  the  utmost  care,  his  curls 


becomingly  arranged,  and  holding  in  bia  hand  a 
large  bouquet,  intended  to  express  quite  as  many 
tender  and  pretty  sentiments  as  twenty  love  aon- 
nets  could  do.  The  whole  expression  of  his 
countenance  changed  from  the  air  of  bewitching 
tenderness  he  had  assumed  to  one  of  blank  dis- 
appointment when  he  perceived  the  unsenti- 
mental Margaret  enter,  instead  of  the  fair  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  regretted  Virginia's  indisposition,  and  would 
have  sent  her  many  pretty  messages,  accompa- 
nying the  bouquet,  which  he  desired  Margaret  to 
give  her  sister,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  dryness 
and  coldness  about  her  manner,  though  ahe  was 
perfectly  polite,  which  froze  the  sentiments  on 
his  lips  before  he  could  utter  them,  and  they 
were  both  equally  relieved  from  a  burtbensome 
tete-a-tete  by  the  entrance  of  the  party  who  had 
gone  out  on  a  fishing  expedition  in  the  morning. 

F. 


A  Lament  on  a  Brother  Deceased. 

BT   WILLIAM   PEMBROKE   MULCHI90CK. 

I  move  by  the  heaving  deep. 

Alone, 
When  the  winds  awake  from  sleep. 

To  moan. 

I  gaze  on  its  bosom  blue 

Afar, 
Where  mirrorM  below  1  view 

Each  star. 

From  mine  eye  the  heavy  teaxs 

I  dry. 
As  I  think  on  the  happy  years 

Gone  by. 

For  him  of  the  fair  young  brow 

I  weep, 
Who  takes  in  the  church-yard  now 

His  sleep ; 

For  he  was  the  star  above 

Sun-bright, 

That  tinged  with  the  light  of  love 

My  night. 

Sadly  I  now  must  roam. 

And  sigh 
For  him,  who  has  found  a  home 

On  Ugh. 

My  tongue  in  the  halls  of  mirth 

Is  mute, 
And  sad  are  thy  notes  on  earth. 

My  lute. 

A  fiend  o'er  my  bosom  steals 

Through  air. 

And  his  voice  all  wfldly  wails — 

"Despair." 
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OP  STYLE  IN  WRITING. 

Fine  artificial  writers  love  to  stuff  their  pages 
with  high-flown  figures  of  speech  and  gaudy 
flowers  of  rhetoric*  They  still  carry  on  the  tin- 
sel manufacture  in  all  its  branches,  they  delight 
in  the  superlative  and  hyperbolical  and  ever  af- 
fect the  **  *£rcles  vein."  They  cannot  describe 
an  ordinary  incident,  a  simple  affair,  without  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  It  might  amuse  a  man  of 
wit, — such  as  Dean  Swift, — to  strip  some  of 
these  flowery  productions  of  their  superfluous 
ornaments ;  to  sift  this  bushel  of  chaff  and  find 
how  many  grains  of  wheat  it  contains ;  to  trim 
and  razee  the  redundant,  the  epithetical,  the  tur- 
gid, and  to  expunge  whatever  seems  only  to 
weaken  the  sense.  To  make  the  thing  the  more 
palpable,  the  original  and  the  corrected  copy 
might  be  arranged  vis-a-vis  in  parallel  columns. 
Cervantes  brings  in  the  curate,  the  barber  and 
the  houee-keeper,  tossing  Don  Quixote's  libra- 
ry— musty  old  tomes  of  enchantment  and  knight 
errantry,  out  at  an  upper  window  down  into  the 
court-yard,  and  making  a  bonfire  of  them.  If 
all  the  books  extant  were  collected,  how  many  of 
them  might  deserve  to  share  the  same  fate  ?  And 
even  of  those  that  might  escape  with  tbeir  lives, — 
how  many,  if  they  were  made  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  just  criticism,  would  emerge  de- 
pleted, shrunken,  emaciated  skeletons,  disem- 
bowelled ghosts,  **lean  anatomies,*'  **  remnants 
of  themselves  ?"  The  Brobdignaggian  folio  would 
dwindle  into  a  thin  octavo,  the  corpulent  quarto 
would  awake  in  the  form  of  a  Lilliputian  duo- 
decimo. How  many  horse-cart  loads  of  poems, 
histories,  voyages  and  travels,  romances,  dramast 
memoirs  and  novels,  encyclopaedias,  pamphlets, 
abridgments  and  epitomes,  short  and  easy  ways, 
vade-mecums — what  vast  piles  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  reviews,  would  expire  in  this 
expurgatorial  brush-heap  ? 

Fine  writers  sacrifice  simplicity  to  artifice  and 
affectation,  and  endeavor  to  set  off  poverty  of 
thought  by  a  showy  dress.  Fond  of  hyperbole 
and  disdaining  the  temperate  zone,  they  must 
either  congeal  amid  the  snows  of  eternal  winter 
or  melt  in  the  blaze  of  an  equatorial  sun.  This 
extravagance  defeats  itself ;  the  mind  rejects  such 
incessant  draughts  upon  its  credulity.  Some 
writers  affect  a  mystified  style,  counting  plain 
English  quite  too  vulgar  for  the  sublimity  of  their 
ethereal  spirits — they  manufacture  a  sort  of  Mo- 
saic dialect  of  their  own  only  to  be  understood 
by  the  initiated  and  envelope  themselves  in  a 
hazy  veil  of  transcendental  smoke.  Their  wri- 
tings are  apt  to  be  like  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
which  need  to  be  decyphered,  and  what  has  cost 


much  pains  in  the  unravelling  often  turns  out  to 
have  deserved  none. 

Of  style  Milton  says :  **  For  me  readers  al-> 
though  I  cannot  say  I  am  utterly  unrestrained  in 
those  rules  which  best  rhetoricians  have  written 
in  any  learned  language,  yet  true  eloquence  I 
find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of 
truth :  and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  pos- 
sessed with  a  fervent  desire  to  know  things  and 
with  the  dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge 
of  them  into  others — when  such  a  man  would 
speak,  his  words,  by  what  I  can  express,  like  so 
many  nimble  and  airy  servitors  trip  about  him  at 
command,  and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  would 
wish,  and  all  aptly  into  their  own  places.'*  Dr. 
Johnson  advises  him  that  would  acquire  a  stylo 
elegant  and  smooth  to  give  his  days  and  his  nights 
to  the  readinc  of  Addison.  The  advice  is  good 
and  quite  disinterested,  for  his  own  style  is  the 
very  reverse  of  Addison's.  Dr.  Franklin  in  im- 
proving bis  style  found  it  a  good  exercise  to  read 
a  number  of  the  Spectator,  shut  the  book  and 
try  how  nearly  he  could  imitate  the  original. 
Longinus  suggests  to  a  writer,  when  about  to  at- 
tempt a  lofty  flight,  to  conceive  within  himself 
how  Homer,  or  some  one  of  the  master-spirits  of 
the  world  would  have  expressed  himself  on  such 
an  occasion.  So  in  the  present  day  a  writer 
might  ask  himself  what  would  Milton  or  Pascal 
have  said  in  this  case.  The  difficulty  is  that  in 
order  to  conceive  what  Homer  or  Milton  would 
have  said,  it  is  necessary  to  have  Hosier  or  Mil- 
ton's grasp  of  mind. 

John  Foster,  in  his  inimitable  essays,  remarks : 
**  False  eloquence  is  like  a  false  alarm  of  thun- 
der, where  a  sober  man  that  is  not  apt  to  startle 
at  sounds  looks  out  to  see  if  it  be  not  the  rumb- 
ling of  a  cart."  And  again :  *'  Eloquence  re- 
sides in  the  thought  and  no  words  can  make  that 
eloquent  which  will  not  be  so  in  the  plainest 
that  could  possibly  express  the  sense."  The 
Latinized  pedantry  of  style  is  well  taken  off  by 
the  licentious  wit,  Rabelais,  where  he  makes  the 
Paris  student  give  an  accouut  of  his  religion :  '*  I 
revere  the  olympicals ;  I  latrially  revere  the  su- 
pernal astripotent;  I  dilige  and  redame  my  prox- 
ims;  I  observe  the  decalogical  precepts;  and 
according  to  the  facultatule  of  my  vires  I  do  not 
discede  from  them  one  breadth  of  an  unquicule  : 
nevertheless  it  is  veriform  that  because  Mam- 
mona  doth  not  supergurgitate  any  thing  in  my 
locules,  I  am  somewhat  rare  and  lent  to  superer- 
rogate  the  elemosynes  to  those  egents  that  osti- 
ally  queritate  their  stipe."  Pantagruei  to  cure 
him  of  his  Latin  style  caught  him  by  the  throat 
and  so  throttled  him  that  he  soon  began  to  beg 
for  mercy  in  his  own  tongue  naturally.  Rabe- 
lais adds  that  Octavian  Augustus  advises  '*  to 
shun  all  strange  words  with  as  much  care  as 
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pUots  of  ships  %ytAA  die  roeks  of  the  sea."  An 
vtificial  style  is  proof  of  the  ahsenee  of  feeling. 
A  ainn  who  feeb  warmly  has  no  time  or  inclina- 
Ihm  to  cast  about  for  fine  words;  the  proper 
words  come  spontaneonsly .  C htldren  use  a  nat- 
ural style  and  a  fish-woman  in  a  passion  may  ex- 
hibit a  specimen  of  eloquence  from  which  the 
cast-iron  rhetorician  might  learn  a  lesson.  Elo^ 
qnence  is  but  the  voice  of  nature.  To  write 
well,  one  must  be  full  of  his  subject  and  feel  what 
he  writes  and  write  what  he  feels.  The  best 
English  writers  are  fonder  of  using  their  own 
mother-tongue,  the  Anglo-Sazov,  tlian  the  Ro- 
man. Dr.  Gregory  says:  **In  one  of  my  early 
interviews  with  Mr.  Hall  [Robert  Hall]  I  used 
the  word  *  felicity'  three  or  four  times  in  rather 
quick  succession.  He  asked,  **  Why  do  you  say 
*  felicity,*  sir  ?  *  Happiness*  is  a  better  word,  more 
musical  and  genuine  English  coming  from  the 
Saxon.*'  "  Not  more  musical,  I  think  sir."  •'  Yes. 
more  musical ;  and  so  are  words  derived  from 
the  Saxon  generally.  Listen  sir;  'My  heart  is 
smitten  and  withered  like  grass ;'  there's  plaintive 
music.  Listen  again  sir;  'Under  the  shadow  of 
thy  wings  will  I  rejoice;'  there's  cheerful  music.'^ 
••  Yes,  hut  •  rejoice'  is  French."  "  True,  but  all 
the  rest  is  Saxon ;  and  '  rejoice'  is  almost  oat  of 
tune  with  the  other  words  .Listen  again,  *  Thou 
hast  delivered  my  eyes  from  tears,  my  soul  from 
death,  and  my  feet  from  falling;*  all  Saxon,  sir, 
except  'delivered.'  I  could  think  of  the  word 
'  tear,'  sir,  till  I  wept.  Then  again  for  another 
noble  specimen  and  almost  all  good  old  Saxon 
English :  <  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  fol- 
low me  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  I  wiU  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Xiord  forever.'  ** 

Richard  Sharp,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says,  "  I 
am  convinced  that  in  the  gravest  age  \  and  in 
the  sublimest  passages  the  simple  terms  and  the 
idioms  of  our  language  often  add  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  scholarship,  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  the  elegance  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  diction.  '  Utincan  et  verba  in  usu  quotidiano 
paaita  miniis  timeremtu,* " 

"  He  that  would  write  weD,"  says  Roger  As- 
cham,  "  must  follow  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  to 
speak  as  the  common  people  speak  and  to  think 
as  the  wise  think."  In  support  of  this  opinion 
many  of  the  examples  often  cited  are  amusing 
as  well  as  convincing.  The  following  from  a 
great  author  may  be  added — "Is  there  a  God  to 
swear  by  and  is  there  none  to  believe  in,  none  to 
trust  to  ?"  What  becomes  of  the  for  ceand  sim- 
plicity of  this  short  sentence  when  turned  into 
the  clumsy  English  which  schoolmasters  indite 
and  which  little  boys  can  construe?  " Is  there  a 
God  by  whom  to  swear,  is  there  none  in  whom 
to  believe,  none  to  whom  to  pray  ?" 

C.  C. 
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Reports  come  in  night  after  night  from  the 
Provinces.  The  Government  discusses,  with  fe- 
verish anxiety,  the  political  complexion  of  each 
new  Representative.  The  quidnuncs  talk  with 
ardor;  the  Cafigs  are  alive  with  conversationists. 
New  names  are  bruited  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
and  lineage,  education,  and  political  bias,  are  fer- 
reted out  with  all  the  aids  of  registers  and  Pro- 
vincial Journals.  The  Presse  sends  out  its  extras, 
bringing  down  intelligence  to  the  latest  moment. 

The  men  of  the  AteUers  Nationtna,  gleeiu] 
with  their  easy-earned  wages,  are  sauntering  at 
their  work  in  the  Pare  Moncean,  or  along  the 
quays;  and  cry — long  life  to  the  Government 
that  supplies  us  with  home  and  bread  ! 

But  meantime  commerce  is  sadly  laHing  off; 
no  strangers  are  now  loitering  about  those  ele- 
gant shops  of  Rue  de  la  Paix  for  trinkets  and 
bijoux ;  manufactories  are  closed ;  the  railways, 
unable  to  complete  their  engagements  for  con- 
tinuance of  their  lines,  are  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Government,  whose  resources  between  ffete- giv- 
ing, and  labor  payments,  and  equipment  of  Garde 
MohiUt  are  fast  failing. 

The  projected  plans  of  completing  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  extending  the  markets,  h)om  ever  tin 
heads  of  Exchequer  men  more  and  more  gigan- 
tic. Railway  shares  are  sadly  down,  and  flncta- 
ate  hour  by  hour.  The  rich  man  of  yesterday  is 
poor  to-day ;  and  rich  again  to-morrow.  The 
holders  of  houses  are  refusing  payment  of  rents; 
and  untenanted  buildings  can  find  neither  lesseest 
nor  buyers. 

— ^A  young  oaan  of  easy  fortune,  in  Paris  worid, 
has  purchased,  a  week  before  the  Revolution,  at 
the  date  of  his  marriage,  a  Hotel,  for  which  is  to 
be  paid  the  sum  of  600,000  francs.  Of  this,  one 
hatf  remains  secured  upon  the  property.  His 
creditor,  straitened  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time, 
is  compelled  to  foreclose  the  mortgage :  the  Hotel 
realizes,  a  week  after  the  Revolution,  200,000 
francs  only,  leaving  the  former  rich  possessor 
worse  than  bankrupt.  Judge,  if  such  worsted 
Bourgeois  would  fling  up  his  cap  fbr  the  Republic ! 

Wealthy  families  of  St.  Germain,  finding  tbeir 
incomes  reducing  by  a  third,  are  curtailing  ex- 
penses. Horses  and  carriages  are  sold  at  niin* 
ous  rates.  Old  diners  at  the  Gaf6  de  Paris  now 
order  humble  meals  of  private  restanratenis. 
The  Theatre,  that  sweetest  of  luxuries  to  a  Pa- 
risian, is  abjured.  The  employees  of  the  Opera 
are  deserting.  E xcept  upon  free  nights — another 
drain  upon  the  failing  treasury — the  benches  are 
never  full. 

*  From  an  unpublished  work,  ''The  Battle  Summer/' 
now  in  Press. 
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NotwithfltaDdiDg»  Parisian  SaLons  are  not  quiet 
nor  dull.  The  new  scenes,  the  approaching  as- 
sembly, the  clubs,  the  Briarian  Journalism,  the 
depth  and  interest  of  the  questions  at  stake  keep 
the  public  mind  strung  to  its  utmost  tensity.  Nor 
in  the  discussion  of  such  topics  does  society  lose 
Uiat  happy  grace  aud  ease  without  which  Pans 
society  would  be  no  longer  itself.  A  certain  in- 
describable bonhommie  and  careless  freedom  yet 
throw  their  charms  over  the  most  serious  of  Salon 
talk. 

— ^Madame  P —  has  disposed  of  her  equipage; 
she  has  even  changed  her  quarters  from  the  pre- 
mUer  to  the  entresol ;  but  she  wears  the  same  old 
sir  of  cheerfulness ;  she  disposes  such  jewels  as 
remain  with  double  efiect;  she  pities  her  friend 
who,  from  fear  or  economy,  is  obliged  to  quit 
Paris — la  belle  Fille — even  in  its  worst  estate. 

You  enter  her  little  salon  of  an  evening ; — ^an 
elegant  little  salon — though  scarce  ten  feet  above 
the  street: — she  is  half-reclining  upon  a  luxu- 
rious brocade-covered  chair ; — her  dress  is  dis- 
posed with  the  same  artless  care  that  always  be- 
losgs  to  a  French  lady's  toilette :  her  white  hand, 
net  off  with  a  lace  ruffle,  and  ornamented  by  a 
single  brilliant,  lies  carelesriy  upon  the  richly 
carved  arm  of  fauteuil.  She  receives  you,  half 
rising,  with  a  cheerful  smile ; — beckons  you  by  a 
wave  of  the  hand  to  a  seat,  and  resumes,  with 
the  most  unaffected  good-humor  and  flow  of  wit, 
her  previous  talk. 

She  stops — she  remembers  that  you,  as  a  stran- 
ger, would  be  glad  to  know  on  what  topic  the 
eonversation  is  drifting  in  these  troublous  times. 
She  runs  over  in  an  insunt  the  salient  points  of 
the  discussion ;  by  a  half  dozen  effective,  short 
sentences,  full  of  color,  of  verve,  and  action,  she 
throws  the  whole  burden  into  your  hands,  and 
piuzles  yeu  for  an  expression  of  opinion  while 
you  are  only  admiring  her  address. 

A  tall,  thin-faced  Colonel  is  of  the  company — 
«  Royalist  in  feeling,  but  serving  now  in  Repub- 
lican army.  He  has  been  educated  to  respect 
old-fashioned  politicians ;  he  has  no  faith  in  Arago 
erCremienx;  he  sneers  at  Lam  artine,  and  berates 
unmercifully  the  cowardly,  truckling  measures  of 
the  Provisional  Power. 

Another  is  a  young  employee  in  an  important 
hureau  of  state ; — quick,  penetrating,  overflow- 
ing with  humor,  he  defends  with  the  good  nature, 
end  warm  abandon  of  youth,  a  system  which  is 
waking  all  the  youthful  blood  in  France.  He 
would  accept  the  Republic  even  with  all  its  pos- 
sible excesses,  rather  than  be  the  slave  of  that 
system  which  by  force  of  bribery,  and  corrup- 
tion, and  the  dogmas  of  feudal  habit  and  tradi- 
tion,— denied  to  all  talent  its  prestige,  and  to 
youthful  France,  its  best  and  dearest  hopes. 

— What — says  he—- will  you  weigh  lost  prop- 


erty, or  damaged  commerce,  or  a  little  night-fear, 
against  this  new  nobleness  of  excitatioa — tUi 
God-like  effort  for  something  better,  purer,  high- 
er—by which  intellect  shall  be  qsickened,  new 
faculties  developed,  new  sympathies  awakened* 
and  every  old  nation  of  Europe  suddenly  started 
into  consciousness  of  those  active,  and  present 
faculties,  with  which  heaven  has  blessed  them, — 
not  for  sloth,  and  unrest,  but  the  most  extended^ 
possible  development  ? 

— You  see — says  Madame^-glaactng  round  at 
her  humble  entresol,  with  what  sympathy  mj 
friends  console  me.  But  allonit  courage  f  Yon 
must  not,  my  dear  Colonel,  bear  so  hardly  on  our 
poet  Lamartine. 

— Q^u'U  est  bknj  ect  homme! — murmun  the 
yonng  man. 

— It  is  the  worst  to  say  of  hinH-continues 
Madame, — that  he  is  unused  to  power.  But  what 
better  prestige  than  this  for  a  people  with  whom 
power  is  new  ?  You  cannot  surely  doubt  his 
humanity,  nor  his  generosity,  nor  his  devotion ; 
and  for  philosophy,  what  is  better  than  that  which 
springs  out  of  the  hour  (a  true  French  sentiment) 
tempered  by  adversity,  and  lighted  with  poetie 
ardor? 

The  topic  changes  as  easily  as  words  flow  firom 
a  French-woman's  lips. 

— And  you  have  seen  the  play  of  Geo.  Sand, — 

Le  Roi  attend;  and  Mademoiselle is  she  not 

grackuse?  but  tna  foU  what  audience  I  Poor 
Madame  Dudevant !  they  say  she  is  utterly  dis- 
consolate at  Tours; — ^no  wonder — so  inspired  by 
the  change ; — a  Lelia,  at  last  found  a  pure,  and 
loving  Stenio !  But  I  forget,  you  have  not  been 
to  the  spectacle,  since  the  unfortunate  night  of 
that  terrible,  chanting  crowd, — quelle  Junreuri 

— Yet  how  patiently,  how  earnestly  they  lie- 
tened  even  to  Corneille  ? 

— ^And  who  would  not,  with  such  interpreter 
as  Rachel? — noble  in  Elvira,  but  how  like  a 
ghost  of  the  bloody  past,  in  her  white  robe  chants 
ing  that  fearful  Marseillaise ! 

— God  save  us — says  an  old  lady  in  the  cor> 
ner — ^from  those  terrible  Canaille ! 

Thus  much,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tone, 

and  change  of  the  salon  talk. 

Madame  P — is  a  quick,  Parisian  lady, — oC 
more  years  by  a  dozen  than  you  would  credit 
her — whose  judgment  lies  in  her  fancy ;  she  is  s 
true  philosopher — meaning  only  life  philoaophy— 
because  her  philosophy  consoles,  and  forgets. 

The  Colonel  is  a  stiff,  austere  reader  of  the 
Debate  newspaper :  he  is  of  highest  Bouigeois ; 
his  friends  among  the  bankers,  and  old  noblesse. 

The  young  man  is  of  some  schcwl  of  St.  Cyrt 
with  cleverness  and  life; — some  accident  may 
give  him  position  that  will  make  him  great ;  or 
kill  him  on  some  June  barricade. 
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The  old  lady  is  naitared  in  the  faith  of  the 
old  regime, — perhaps  was  one  of  the  mfpetfe  of 
Kobespieire ;  with  her,  a  Repnblie  is  a  night- 
marot  and  all  people — CanaUk. 


This  mom  thnragfa  rauij  a  pleMing  Mene 
In  sun  and  ihade  mj  coune  I  held« 

A  weight  of  grief  upon  my  heart, 
Which  could  not  be  dispelled. 

In  Tain  I  sought  to  catch  the  jo  j 
Which  Memed  to  more  in  leaf  and  flower, 

The  braeae  **  came  to  nte"  from  the  flelde. 
But  with  no  soothing  powen 

Birds  filled  the  air  with  noisy  songs, 
The  squirrel  leaped  from  bough  to  bough, 

There  was  no  cloud  in  Heaven  to  throw 
That  shadow  on  my  brow. 

What  secret  influence  was  there. 

To  guide  my  thoughu,  dear  Babe,  to  thee, 
And  give  relief  I  could  not  find 

In  Nature's  kindly  glee. 

The  stream  that  wandered  by,  might  well 

An  emblem  of  thy  life  impart. 
But  eren  its  music  fiuled  to  stir. 

The  fimcy  in  my  heart. 

That  there  are  sweet  similitudes 
I  know,  betwixt  the  flowers  and  thee. 

Yet,  while  a  thousand  floweia  were  near, 
Not  one  occurred  to  me. 

I  only  know,  that  unannounced 
Thy  image  glanced  across  my  mind. 

And  like  a  transient  sunbeam  passed, 
But  left  no  gloom  behind. 

AOLAUS. 


THE  POEMS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 

I  now  understood  what  a  Poet  was,  namely  one  who 
could  sing  what  he  saw  and  felt.— ffniiseji. 

The  library  at  Ringwood  is  so  small,  that  the 
writer  is  obliged  to  depend  a  good  deal  on  his 
neighbors  for  mental  entertainment.  On  a  rainy 
day  a  short  time  since,  a  fair  daughter  of  Eve 
was  kind  enough  to  send  him  a  morceau  in  the 
Poems  of  Sir  William  Jones.  His  taste  was 
never  very  oriental,  for  he  has  always  liked  a 
prairie  better  than  a  jungle,  and  a  stout  oak  bet- 
ter than  a  banyan  tree.  But  having  nothing  else 
to  read  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  look- 


ing over  the  volume,  for  NeuMntas  mmilam  AofeC 

It  is  conceded  that  Sir  William  was  a  remark- 
able man.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1746,  and 
died  in  Bengal,  India,  in  1794.  His  life  was  short, 
and  his  attainments  were  various  and  extraordi- 
nary, but  so  well  known,  that  an  aUnsioii  to 
them  is  scarcely  necessary.  Oar  remarks  wifl 
not  extend  to  his  Life  of  Nadir  Shah — his  Per- 
sian Grammar,  or  Dictionary — ^his  Sac«mtaia — 
or  his  translation  of  the  ordinances  of  Menn. 
We  leave  these  to  be  investigated  by  others  who 
possess  larger  means  for  purchasing  costly  works. 
Our  design  is  simply  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Poems  of  this  distinguished  jurist. 

These  Poems  are  for  the  most  part  versions  of 
Eastern  originals ;  but  the  translator  states  that 
he  has  taken  considerable  liberties  with  the  an- 
thers themselves.  He  has  6lled  up  the  oodiae, 
introduced  new  characters,  and  enlarged  the  plan 
on  which  the  pieces  were  at  first  written.  They 
are  mere  careless  effusions,  such  as  any  man 
whose  pursuits  are  grave  and  profound  might 
produce  in  moments  of  relaxation  from  severe 
study,  and  were  to  the  author  what  her  leaves 
were  to  the  Cumoan  Sybil,  as  described  by  Vir- 
gil in  the  third  book  of  the  iEaeid, 

Nunquam  deinde  caioo  vidUanUa  prendere  9iu» 
Nee  retocare  mUum — autjungere  carmina  curaL 


The  mind  of  Sir  William  Jones 
wonderful  power  of  apprehending  what  others 
had  discovered.  He  could  follow  on  any  path 
which  pioneers  had  opened.  His  attainments 
were  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  original  mental 
power,  and  they  resulted  probably  from  his  ac- 
quiring some  one  language  profoundly — the  rest 
being  mastered  almost  without  exertion  and  as 
a  necessary  consequence.  We  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  this  great  orientalist,  since  Profeoaor 
Lee  of  Cambridge  has  rivalled  him<— or  since  Dr* 
Carey,  at  Serampore,  conquered  twenty-seven 
dialects — and  Ross,  in  Scotland,  who  was  a  mere 
youth  when  he  died,  could  write  seventeen  tongues 
when  he  died.  After  all,  the  admirable  Crich- 
tons,  we  think,  must  doff  their  plumes  before  oar 
Learned  Blacksmith.  An  education  in  things  is 
always  more  utilitarian  than  an  education  in 
words.  We  are  not  certain  but  that  the  acquire- 
ments of  Sir  William  would  have  crushed  the 
fine  genius  of  Burns;  nor  could  the  swan  of 
Avon  have  possibly  borne  their  weight. 

No  friend  of  morals,  however,  can  ever 
tonly  depreciate  the  Calcutta  Judge,  for  he 
a  man  of  unblemished  virtue.  We  cherish  for 
his  memory  the  warmest  veneration.  His  de- 
signs were  magnificent,  and  his  ardor  in  oriental 
studies  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  was  not 
the  first,  however,  who  gave  an  Eastern  direc- 
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tioii  to  the  human  mind.  Camoens,  Taaso  and 
Milton  had  precodod  him  in  time ;  but  tboir  re- 
searebeB  into  Eastern  objects  were  more  poeti- 
cal than  learned.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Oli- 
rer  Goldy  was  acquainted  with  Chinese  when  he 
wrote  like  a  mandarin— or  that  Tom  Moore  was 
▼ersed  in  the  dialect  of  Cashmir  when  he  wrote 
his  Lalla  Rookh.  There  is  something  in  that 
East,  which  powerfully  affects  the  imagination. 
Its  very  gorgeousness  strikes  the  fancy.  Its  for- 
raal  gardens — ^its  tanks — its  stuccoed  cottages — 
its  citron  groves — its  rare  spices  and  rich  per- 
fumes— ^its  cypress  trees  tasselled  with  blossoms 
wound  about  them — ^its  scenes  of  indolent  re- 
pose— its  sequestered  woods — its  stupendous 
rivers  and  its  barbaric  gold,  are  not  lost  on  per- 
sons of  sensitive  temperament.  Among  such 
objects  Sir  William  spent  ten  years  of  his  valua- 
ble life,  dispensing  British  law  among  the  Hin- 
doos, founding  learned  societies,  and  occasionally 
paying  homage  to  the  Muses.  Those  pieces  are 
the  fruits  of  that  reverential  homage. 

So  late  as  1772,  pastoral  poetry  had  not  died 
out  in  England.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  defend- 
ed it,  and  Spenser,  Pope  and  Gay  had  given  spe- 
cimens in  this  kind  of  composition.  Sir  William 
published  his  Arcadia  before  he  left  England  for 
Calcutta,  and  he  had  before  him  pastorals  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  Spanish.  This 
poem  is  founded  on  a  brief  allegory  by  Addison, 
which  appeared  in  the  thirty-second  number  of 
the  Guardian.  At  least  its  imitator  has  turned  it 
into  an  allegory,  and,  in  our  judgment,  the  turn- 
ing has  not  at  all  improved  it.  Addison's  plot 
was  tlmt  Menaleas,  a  sort  of  king  in  Arcadia, 
and  father  of  a  very  pretty  daughter,  whose  name 
was  Amaryllis,  had  received  a  pipe  from  Oberon 
on  condition  that  no  one  was  to  obtain  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  unless  he  could  play  the  same 
tune  on  the  pipe  with  which  Menaleas  had  been 
amused  by  the  fairy.  On  a  given  day  Menaleas 
sat  on  a  green  hillock  with  Amaryllis  by  his  side, 
when  a  band  of  youths  appeared  in  various  cos* 
tumes  to  contend.  This  was  a  sensible  plot,  for 
any  poet  would  be  apt  to  compete  for  such  a 
handsome  woman.  Thus  in  his  Queen*s  Wake, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  brings  down  all  the  High- 
land minstrels  to  Edinburgh,  to  please  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  upon  making  her  entry  into  her 
Scottish  capital.  But  when  the  pipe  was  won, 
the  miniature  story  ought  to  have  stopped,  and 
the  oaten  reed  should  not  have  passed  through  a 
succession  of  pastoral  poets ;  for  mankind  have 
long  been  tired  of  shepherds*  songs.  The  com- 
plex passions  must  now  be  reached  by  tones  more 
powerful  than  any  brought  out  by  Gessner's  shell, 
or  even  that  of  Theocritus.  Both  Addison  and 
Sir  William  ought  to  have  known  that  the  worid 


had  heard  enough  of  Tityms,  Daphnis,  and  flocks 
and  lutes. 

The  poem  called  **  Seven  Fountains"  is  in 
truth  a  beautiful  allegory.  It  is  drawn  in  part 
from  the  Persian  poet  Nezami,  but  Sir  William 
states  that  he  has  taken  unusual  liberties  with 
the  original  writer.  It  is  a  piece  which  ought  to 
be  not  only  read,  but  pondered  by  every  youth 
in  America — ^we  should  say  in  the  world,  were 
it  not  that  our  recommendation  will  not  be  apt 
to  extend  so  far.  This  allegory  has  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  all  Eastern  poetry — such  as 
pearis,  diamonds,  gems,  rubies,  lilies,  roses  and 
a  hundred  other  things ;  but  the  essence  of  the 
allegory  is  in  its  profound  moral.  We  would 
analyse  it,  but  we  fear  that  the  analysis  might 
keep  some  one  of  our  readers  from  procuring  and 
reading  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  read.  It  will  touch 
the  heart  of  any  ingenuous  youth  and  inspire  him 
with  disgust  at  that  happiness  which  results  from 
sensual  pursuits,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 
flows  from  virtue. 

Solima,  written  in  1768,  has  a  moral  quite  ob- 
vious. It  celebrates  an  Eastern  princess  wba 
erected  a  caravansera  for  the  entertainment  of 
pilgrims.  The  moral  is  the  same  precisely  as 
Pope  inculcated  in  his  Man  of  Ross,  where  ha 
extols  the  benevolence  of  an  old  bachelor  who 
lived  on  the  Wye.  Solima  is  a  piece  simply 
pleasing,  and  the  next  to  it  in  order  is  Laura,  an 
Elegy,  translated  from  the  two  hundred  and  sev- 
entieth sonnet  of  Petrarch.  For  twenty-one 
years  did  Petrarch  spin  out  verses  about  that 
Laura  from  the  loom  of  his  Cashmir  imagina- 
tion. We  wonder  he  did  not  tire  of  his  theme. 
It  was  a  poor  compliment  to  the  female  sex,  that 
he  could  find  no  other  woman  near  Avignon  as 
winsome  as  Laura.  The  whole  of  this  affair 
shews  in  Petrarch  a  mental  weakness  that  is  truly 
astonishing,  and  we  are  surprised  that  Lord  Byron, 
instead  of  praising  this  passion,  did  not  apply  to 
it  the  whip  of  satire. 

The  rest  of  this  volume  consists  of  translations 
of  Hafiz,  Ferdusi  and  Mesihi,  as  well  as  other 
Persian  and  Turkish  poets.  The  most  of  theui 
are  addressed  to  Hindoo  gods  and  goddesses. 
They  are  excessively  tedious.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  splendor  in  the  imagery  employed  :  but 
from  its  sameness  it  cloys  on  the  taste.  We  rs- 
gret  that  Sir  William  did  not  keep  more  on  Eng- 
lish ground,  for  he  has  given  us  one  or  two  son- 
nets, the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Cardigan  la 
Wales,  and  they  are  interesting ;  but  the  mind  of 
their  author  had  been  so  long  in  an  Oriental  mould, 
that  even  in  them  Eastern  imagery  has  the  pre- 
ponderance. He  believed  in  the  identity  to  a 
great  extent  of  English  and  Hindoo  objects;  but 
the  same  objects  are  affected  by  climate,  associ- 
ation, %iid  religioo.    If  our  author  bad  kept  t« 


Smg. 


Albioa  he  would  have  bees  a  more  fMiwerful 
poet.  Tbe  woods  of  lodia  may  be  more  spark- 
ling tbaa  tboee  of  England — iu  fniita  may  be 
more  euccnlent — ^ite  rivers  may  be  east  on  a  bolder 
seale ;  but  tbere  is  something  in  English  life  that 
makes  its  way  to  the  heart*  No  man  can  ac- 
qnire  mnch  repntation  as  a  mere  translator. 
Pope's  Homer  has  fallen  into  neglect.  The  same 
M  trae  of  Dryden*s  Virgil,  though  done  with  ele- 
gance; nnd  Cowper's  Odyssey,  though  he  was 
true  to  the  Qreek  costume.  To  gain  reputation 
it  is  necessary  that  the  translator  should  make  a 
new  work,  and  this  is  manifestly  uiyust  to  the 
original  writer.  In  Wiffeu*s  Tasso  there  is  quite 
ns  mnch  of  Wlffea  as  of  the  Italian  poet. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Sir  William  Jones  never 
enrried  out  his  design  of  writing  an  epic  of 
which  Britnin  was  to  be  subject.  He  meditated 
each  a  design  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
nga,  and  the  outline  of  his  plan  is  contained  in 
the  volnme  we  are  oKamioing.  The  worid  has 
seen  but  four  or  five  Epics,  and  their  Authors  by 
universal  consent,  occupy  the  top  of  Parnassus. 
It  must  remain  an  undecided  point,  whether  Sir 
William  would  have  succeeded  in  this  men- 
tnl  enterprise.  The  possibility  is,  that  after 
establishing  British  law  in  India,  that  he  antici- 
pnled  retiring  on  a  pension,  and  devoting  the 
OTeaing  of  his  life  Co  his  epic,  among  the  green 
woods  of  England,  or  the  mounts  ins  of  Wales. 
Accordingly  to  his  outline,  a  Tyrian  Prince,  was 
to  discover  Britain  some  ages  before  the  Chris- 
tinn  era,  and  to  pass,  of  course,  among  islands 
that  lay  between  Tyre  and  Britain,  and  one  can 
easily  see  what  profound  interest  might  have 
been  awakened  by  the  mind's  being  carried  back 
In  those  dim  ages  and  shadowy  objects.  We 
cannot  see  why  the  adventures  of  the  Tyrian 
Prinee  might  not  have  been  as  well  wrought  up 
ns  those  of  Ulysses,  JSneas,  Godfrey  or  Vasco 
de  Gama. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  pleasing  Essay 
en  the  Poetry  of  the  Eastern  Nations.  This  sub- 
ject has  excited  considerable  interest  in  England, 
and  has  been  fully  treated  by  Bishop  Lowth,  in  a 
neries  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Untversity  of 
Oxford.  The  object  of  the  Bishop,  however,  is 
Imited  to  the  Poetry  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
whilst  that  of  Sir  William  extends  to  all  sorts  of 
Arabian,  Persian  and  Hindoo  bards.  This  dis- 
tinguished  orientalist  believes  that  Arabia,  the 
Happy,  which  lies  between  the  eleventh  and  fif- 
teenth degrees  of  North  Latitude,  to  be  tbe  true 
field  of  Pastoral  Poetry.  He  prefers  it  to  the 
celebrated  vale  of  Cashmir  in  the  North  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Its  serene  skies — the  simple  manners 
which  prevail  among  its  tribes — ^tbeir  indepen- 
dence and  love  of  liberty — ^its  gardens — ^its  cara- 
vans and  merchandise-^its  spice  trees-^its  odors- 


its  nightingales — its  cam^s — its  teals,  eotitle  h 
to  this  distinction.    The  same  is  trae,  to  a  grant 
extMit,  of  Persia  and  India,  hot  it  is  probsble 
that  English  associations  will  in  all  time  to  come, 
affect  the  Muses  of  the  Ganges  nnd  tbe  Bemm- 
pooter.    Their  imagery  may  be  less  glaring,  and 
their  sobriety  may  be  promoted  by  the  mixtare 
which  will  take  place  of  the  English  Inngnnge 
with  the  Eastern  dialects.  The  East  LMtia  Com- 
pany obtained  a  footing  in  India,  in  nchieving 
which  many  questionable  deeds  were  enacted, 
and  at  one  time  Lord  Clive  and  Wairen  Hast- 
ings, were  regarded  with  horror.    But  the  Britisfa 
power  has  destroyed  some  of  the  most  repulsive 
customs  which  prevailed  among  the  Hindoos. 
Many  distinguished  men  have  labored  among  the 
semi-barbarians  of  the  British  possessions,  among 
whom  Lord  Wellington,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Sir 
James  Mcintosh,  Dr.  Carey,  Sir  Stamford  Raf- 
fles, Leyden  and  many  others  might  be  mention- 
ed.   The  accomplished  Bishop  Heber  found  tbers 
a  grave.  That  country  has  enriched  England,  and 
England  may  be  of  service  to  her  slaves,  but  we 
hope  that  an  emancipation  may  take  place  at  no 
distant  day,  and  that  the  course  of  human  evevia 
may  roll  on  a  national  freedom  for  all  the  eolo- 
nial  islands  of  England,  and  especially  for  nny 
territory  she  may  have  acquired  by  unjust  eon- 
quest. 

RingiDood,  Virginia, 
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Trwulatedjrwm  Oe  Oermmi  tf  FriedHA  JfallWtfWi. 

I  think  of  thee 

When  the  nightingale's  song, 

Thro'  the  murmuring  trees, 

Is  boroe  on  the  breath 

Of  the  soft  snmmer  braese— 

Whem  doet  thou  thuik  of  oae  t 

I  think  of  thee 
In  the  twilight's  dim  shade 
By  the  green  fountain's  sid^— 
As  I  gaze  on  the  star-beams 
That  dance  in  its  tide — 
Where  dost  thou  think  of  me  T 

I  thmkof  thee 
With  a  wild  thrill  of  bliss— 
Thro*  the  depth  of  my  heart — 
And  tears  that  seem  sweeter 
Than  smiles,  as  they  stait— 
How  dost  thou  think  of  me  T 

Oh!  think  of  me — 

Till  our  souls  baring 

Their  bright  passage 

Shall  mingle  once  more 

In  a  holier  star — 

While  on  earth,  tho'  a  wanderer, 

By  land  and  by  sea — 

Ereiw^'U  think  of  thee.  P.  H.  H. 
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THE  CHEYALIEB  MERLIN. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEVNTH. 

"  'TwM  after  dread  Pultowa's  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  alavghtered  anny  lay, 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  Meed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithless  as  their  rain  ▼otaries,  meoy 
Had  passed  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again, 
Until  a  day  more  dark  and  drear. 
And  a  more  memorable  year, 
Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name." 

jByron. 


We  left  King  Charles  under  aa  oak  on  the 
ereniiig  of  the  day  of  Pultowa.  Noises  of  the 
efveniog  penetrated  to  the  desolate  bivouac  as  the 
night  lUnmined  by  a  July  moon,  deepened.  The 
Calnineks  of  the  Czar  and  the  banditti  of  Mol- 
davia were  trayersing  the  plains,  unwearied  from 
a  battle  in  which  they  had  taken  scarcely  more 
part  than  Tultures  take  in  the  slaughter  which 
spreads  a  bloody  feast  for  them.  The  forest  hid, 
with  its  wilderness  of  summer  leaves,  the  little 
band  of  fugitives.  The  enemy  came  and  went 
on  the  plain  without  making  an  effort  to  pene- 
trate the  concealing  shadows. 

Mazeppa,  more  wakeful  than  his  companions, 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  meditation  upon 
his  ruined  fortunes  and  in  listening  to  the  various 
sounds  which  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
sombre  solitude.  An  owl,  with  a  cry  like  the 
wail  of  a  woman,  wandered  from  one  part  of 
the  dusky  woodland  to  another.  The  wakeful 
old  man  once  saw  the  melancholy  bird,  beating 
its  whigs  amongst  the  burnished  leaves  at  the 
summit  of  a  majestic  cbesnut  tree  which  out-tow- 
ered its  comrades  into  the  yellow  light.  Wolves 
were  howling,  and  three  or  four  of  them,  each 
animal  squatting  on  his  haunches  with  head  erect, 
were  visible  in  a  little  glade  which,  wet  with 
dew  snd  silvered  by  the  moon,  looked  like  a 
winding  stream  with  a  white  and  glistening  sur- 
face. The  noises  of  the  hostile  lancers  were  not 
sounds  of  so  boding  or  dispiriting  a  character  as 
these  night-cries  of  the  tenants  of  the  wilder- 
ness. But  at  last  a  morning  bird — a  feldfare  or 
some  other  sweet  singer — flew  to  a  tree-top  and 
began  a  flourish  of  jubilant  music.  Then  the 
Hetman  knew  that  grey  streaks  were  in  the  east, 
although  invisible  to  him.  He  rose  from  the 
ground  and,  shaking  himself  like  a  dog  roused 
from  hb  kennel,  went  to  the  king's  side*    Charles 


was  in  that  disturbed  sleep  which  does  not  re-> 
fresh  the  sleeper.  The  beams  of  the  paling 
moon  fell  upon  his  face,  making  it  appear  ghast* 
ly;  at  times  a  low  moan  issued  from  his  motion- 
less lips.  Then  Mazeppa  made  a  circuit  of  the 
sleeping  band.  The  sentinels  were  asleep  with 
the  rest.  The  horses,  accustomed  by  this  time 
to  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  grazed  and  browsed, 
grinding  the  succulent  food  with  lazy  jaws,  but 
stopping  even  that  languid  labour  to  stare  at  the 
moving  figure  of  the  Hetman.  The  enemy  were 
no  longer  heard.  With  a  shrill  whistle  the  old 
man  changed  in  a  moment  the  whole  scene.  The 
sleepefB  were  staggering  to  their  feet.  The  forest 
became  aKve  with  their  moi^ng  forms. 

The  fugitives  were  in  a  short  time  ready  to 
continue  their  flight.  King  Charles,  more  ill 
than  ever,  was  once  more  lifted  to  the  saddle. 
Poniatowski  took  post  on  his  right  hand,  Merlin 
on  his  left.  Mazeppa  assumed  the  lead,  and  the 
band  left  the  wood,  directing  its  course  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Vorska.  The  open  country 
was  gained  before  the  broad  light  of  day  had 
wholly  driven  the  shadows  from  it.  The  hillocks 
were  spotted  with  black  on  their  western  sides* 
The  moon  and  planets  were  still  visible,  as  white 
as  plates  of  silver  in  the  sky  now  swiftly  change 
ing  its  colours.  Between  the  unhappy  men  and 
the  glimmering  planets,  the  air  was  afive  with 
rustling  wings  and  harsh  croakings.  Vultures 
were  passing  in  black  streams.  They  were  going 
to  Pultowa. 

North  of  west,  four  leagues  distant,  were  the 
hills  in  the  angle  of  the  rivers.  To  these  hills  the 
fugitives  pricked  rapidly  on.  By  an  hour's  travel 
the  top  of  one  of  them  was  gained,  and  a  scentt 
which  for  a  moment  inspired  hope  burst  on  the 
view  of  the  band.  The  colours  of  Sweden  were 
flying  in  and  around  a  village — the  little  town  of 
Perwolocna — and  a  substantial  remnant  of  the 
Swedish  force  was  visible,  ranked  and  in  array 
for  action.  The  foe,  whom  they  were  prepared 
to  receive,  was  also  visible,  bat  only  at  points 
widely  separated  by  the  concealing  hills  which 
rose,  round  and  isolated,  like  tents  of  some  Titaa 
army.  Trumpets  were  soonding  lustily  from  the 
advancing  battalions  of  the  victorious  enemy; 
no  instrument  of  martial  music  replied  from  tha 
Swedish  ranks.  Instead,  a  hymn  went  up  from 
them — a  hymn  stem  and  solenm. 

Merlin  said  to  one  near  him :  **  The  hynn 
sounds  like  that  grand  but  melancholy  musie 
which  we  have  heard  on  our  northern  coasts 
when  the  sea  beats  roughly  upon  them.'* 

"Yea,"  answered  the  stoat  soldier,  seising 
upon  the  thought  of  home—"  the  music  of  our 
northern  seas  is  pleasant  to  hear.  Our  wivea 
and  our  little  children  are  listening  to  it.  Sir,  wa 
will  never  hear  it  again." 
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The  band  of  the  king  presently  deaceniled  at 
fall  gallop  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  unite  with 
their  comrades.  It  was  Lewenhanpt  who  held 
the  Tillage  of  Perwolocna.  He  had  maintained 
a  small  unbroken  force  in  the  reverses  of  Plilto- 
wa,  had  fallen  back  on  the  baggage,  where  his 
force  became  a  nucleus  for  fugitives,  and  swelled 
soon  to  ten  thousand  men.  He  had  retreated, 
fighting  for  many  leagues  of  the  way,  to  the  Bo« 
risthenes,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  now  stood, 
doubting  between  surrender  and  a  battle  of  des- 
pair. 

When  the  Swedes  saw  their  king  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  dead,  they  expressed  their  joy  in 
gallant  shouts.  But  the  fury  of  joy  was  short- 
lived.  Charles  was  nearly  insensible.  Instead 
of  a  hero,  exalted  in  his  proud  courage  by  dis- 
aster, and  ready  to  lead  his  desperate  host  in  the 
final  struggle  of  brave  hearts,  the  S#edes  saw 
but  a  sick  man  whose  visage  betrayed  scarcely  a 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  those  about  him. 
The  hopes,  excited  by  his  coming,  fell  therefore 
as  suddenly  as  they  sprang  up.  But  the  love  and 
care  of  his  veterans  did  not  give  way  for  a  mo- 
ment to  selfish  distresses.  A  boat  was  found, 
and  Charles  and  two  or  three  of  his  attendants 
were  placed  in  it  with  an  old  calash,  procured  in 
the  village,  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  and  sev- 
eral boxes  of  treasure  which  Lewenhaupt  had 
rescued  from  the  baggage.  Poniatowski  plunged 
on  horseback  into  the  deep  and  rapid  stream. 
Others  followed.  Merlin  and  Caputsch  amongst 
them.  Mazeppa  passed  in  the  boat  with  the 
king.  The  crazy  barque,  yielding  to  the  current 
and  struck  by  a  sudden  wind,  was  near  founder- 
ing. The  Hetman  threw  over  board  the  greater 
part  of  the  treasure.  The  opposite  bank  was  at 
length  gained.  Many  horsemen  were  lost  in  this 
passage  of  the  Bo  risthenes ;  and  for  a  time  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  cries  of  drowning  steeds. 
All  who  attempted  the  passage  on  foot  perished. 
When  the  survivors  had  won  their  way  across, 
they  gathered  about  the  king,  numbering  now, 
by  additions  from  the  force  of  Lewenhaupt,  a 
thousand  men.  Charles  was  placed  in  the  ca- 
lash— Count  Horn,  one  of  his  generals,  fainting 
from  wounds,  shared  it  with  htm — and  the  thou- 
sand Swedes,  lashing  their  horses,  continued  to 
fiy  into  the  desert. 

Lewenhaupt,  with  an  army  suffering  for  want 
of  food,  destitute  of  powder,  deserted  by  its  king, 
surrendered  to  Prince  Menaikoff,the  pastry-cook. 
There  were  incidents  of  this  surrender  worthy 
of  being  remembered.  A  Swedish  colonel*  ob- 
serving the  Muscovites  approach,  advanced  with 
a  single  battalion  to  meet  them,  preferring  an 
honorable  death  to  the  disgrace  of  a  surrender. 

*  Colonel  Troutefette. 


Lewenhaupt  over-mM  this  despairing  self^aeri- 
fice.  Two  captains  of  the  same  hrmve  regisaeet 
stood  side  by  side  on  the  edge  of  the  Borisdieiies 
and  shot  each  other  through  the  head. 

With  the  surrender  of  Lewenhanpt  the  mag- 
nificent host  with  which  Charles  bad  paaaod  tke 
Russian  borders,  no  longer  existed  in  any  avaflm- 
ble  remnant — save  the  thousand  honemen  whs 
fled  toward  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  some  scat- 
tered parties  which  the  lancers  of  the  Cuir  wera 
pursuing  in  other  directions— some  towwrd  the 
Desna  others  toward  the  Don — all  were  dead  or 
slaves.  So  condoaive  had  proved  the  disaetrons 
battle  of  Pultowa. 

Peter  the  Great  upon  finding  the  work  thns 
accomplished,  wrote  the  following  chearlnl  wonb 
of  self-approbation  and  laudation  in  hia  diary. 
**  Thus  hath  an  incomparable  |^at  victory  hew 
achieved  by  the  prudent  and  gallant  conduct  of 
bis  majesty,  the  Czar,  who  hath  been  a^MPovod 
a  true  and  great  captain." 

As  the  conqueror  wrote,  his  defeated  rival  was 
craving  a  little  water  to  moisten  his  parched  lips. 
Let  us  rejoin  the  flying  king  in  the  daeart. 

The  sinking  sun  was  nearing  the  hoiison, 
which  was  but  the  flat  line  of  an  immoasvable 
plain.  The  feeble  grasses  of  this  plain  wars 
parched  away  by  the  summer  heat  until  the  sands 
of  an  Arabian  waste  could  wear  no  more  deao- 
late  aspect  The  descending  orb  filled  the  west 
like  a  conflagration.  Its  hot  splendours  streaasad 
over  the  vast  reach  of  sands  with  a  wJiile  and 
tremulous  glare.  The  vision  of  an  eagle  most 
have  failed  before  a  lustre  so  intense.  A  braaas 
had  sprung  up  with  the  decline  of  the  sun,  bnt, 
instead  of  refreshing,  it  filled  the  air  with  a  fiery 
dust  which  nearly  stifled  man  and  horse.  A  jottr> 
ney  of  twenty  leagues,  without  a  drop  of  water, 
over  a  sandy  desert,  under  a  raging  san-heat,imd 
been  accomplished  by  King  Charles  and  his  party 
since  leaving  the  Boristhenes.  Now  water  only 
could  save  life — water  of  which  on  the  vast  lev- 
els not  a  trace  could  be  seen. 

^*  Better  would  it  have  been  had  we  died  like 
brave  men  on  the  field  of  batde,**  said  Merlin 
who  had  placed  himself  at  Mazeppa'a  side. 
'*My  vitals  are  burning.  These  blasts  of  wind 
are  like  the  breath  of  hell." 

**  Your  northern  natures,"  the  Hetman  a»- 
swered,  ^*  are  easily  overcome  by  these  trials.  A 
hardy  man  should  be  id>le  to  endure  thirst  in  the 
month  of  a  furnace  for  one  day.  But  truly  wa- 
ter must  be  found  or  the  horses  will  die,  and  dien 
we  shall  be  eagles  without  wings." 

Caputsch  was  engaged,  as  Mazeppa  spoke,  fat 
controlling  some  freaks  of  his  little  Tartar.  The 
restless  struggle  of  the  horse  made  a  rare  clatter 
of  the  various  goods  which  the  boy  had  heaped 
on  his  back,  and  the  noise  drew  the  attention  ef 
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the  Hetman.    After  watching  the  eoodactof  the 
hone  for  a  niiDUte  the  old  man  said : 

**  The  courser  looks  oat  over  the  sands,  and 
'whinnies,  and  spreads  his  nostrils.  The  robbers 
of  Bttdziae  are  familiar  with  this  region*  and  Os- 
bock  has  often  traversed  it*  The  horse  perhaps 
remembers  some  spring  of  water.  Give  him  a 
free  rein,  child." 

Capntsch  did  this,  and  the  Tartar  horse  at 
once  wheeled  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace  in  a 
direction  materially  divergent  from  the  course  of 
the  band.  Maseppa  dispatched  several  Cos- 
sacks to  follow  the  boy.  These  seekers  of  wa- 
ter disappeared  in  the  distance.  They  were 
absent  so  long  that  the  eyes  which  were  strained 
to  see  them  return  began  to  be  hindered  by  the 
dnsky  twilight.  But  then  with  a  joyous  halloo 
the  little  party  came  back  at  full  speed  to  rejoin 
the  main  body.  Water  had  been  found.  The 
horse  of  Capntsch  had  gone  straight  to  it.  It 
wae  abundant.  A  number  of  desert  springs  bub- 
hliog  up  through  the  sands  made  the  head  of 
what,  in  a  different  soil,  would  have  been  a  con- 
siderable brook.  As  it  was  the  soil  soon  arrest- 
ed the  flow,  leaving  instead  of  a  continuous 
stream  only  a  long  narrow  lagoon,  edged  broadly 
with  coarse  grasses  and  shrubs,  and  spotted  over 
its  surface  with  the  white  flowers  of  the  water- 
lily. 

The  aight  was  passed  near  this  pool.  Its 
grasses  and  shrubs  vanished  before  the  devour- 
ing horses.  Bread  for  the  men  had  been  pro- 
cured at  Perwolocna.  Refreshed  by  food  and 
water,  the  remnant  of  the  great  army  slept  on  the 
desolate  plain — ^iti  prostrate  forms  as  motionless 
as  the  overthrown  columns  of  some  old  lost 
etty  whose  site  the  desert  winds  have  nearly  bu- 
ried. Day  broke.  New  hearts  beat  in  the  bo- 
soms of  the  brave  Swedes.  The  blue  eye  of 
their  king  had  regained  its  clear  courage. 

For  Aye  days  this  ride  was  continued  over 
burning  sands  and  under  brassy  skies,  and  then 
King  Charles,  sufficiently  restored  to  be  able  to 
direct  his  band,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Bogh — 
the  ancient  Hypanis.  The  Calmucks  had  been 
dogging  his  steps  for  the  last  three  days.  They 
were  swarming  in  his  rear  at  a  safe  distance  as 
he  reached  the  river  opposite  to  Ocaakow,  a 
Turkish  frontier  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Oc- 
xakow  refused  to  furnish  boats  to  the  wanderers, 
whose  dress  and  language  were  strange  to  them, 
until  their  governor  issued  the  order.  The  wise 
Waywode  debated  the  question  with  Turkish 
sobriety,  and  finally  waived  a  decision,  submit- 
ting the  question  to  his  superior,  the  Seraskier  of 
the  province,  who  resided  at  Bender  in  Besara- 
bia.  King  Charles  was  in  no  case  to  await  the 
decision.  His  enemies  came  on  with  a  fury 
quickened  by  the  prospect  of  quite  losing  the 


pleasures  of  massacre  and  plunder.  He  ssat  a 
few  swimmers,  with  swords  between  their  teeth* 
to  the  Turkish  bank  to  seize  boats.  This  mea- 
sure was  successful.  The  Swedish  force  began, 
by  small  parties,  to  cross  the  river.  Other  beats 
were  seized,  and  the  transportation  went  on  mors 
speedily.  As  it  advanced,  the  Calmucks,  gath- 
ering courage,  and  concentrating  their  force* 
made  many  dashes  upon  the  lingering  fugitives, 
whose  numbers  were  fast  reduced,  as  boat  after 
boat  received  its  load,  and  was  pushed  off  for  the 
farther  bank.  These  onsets  became  presently  a 
steady  battle,  waged  with  fury  by  the  Tartars 
and  met  with  the  faltering  resistance  of  men  who 
fight  in  the  act  of  flight.  Meriin  remained  with 
the  rear,  engaged  in  a  contest  which,  every  mo- 
ment, became  more  critical.  He  had  despatched 
Capntsch  in  one  of  the  boats.  The  rear  had  be- 
c<»ne  the  post  of  strong  men.  The  Calmnck 
numbers  seemed  to  grow.  Their  audacity  in- 
creased. They  were  soon  interspersed,  on  foot, 
with  the  Swedish  horseman,  clogging  the  necks 
and  very  limbs  of  the  steeds  with  their  sinewy 
arms. 

The  Norwegian  giant,  panting  from  the  slaugh- 
ter, his  sweeping  sword  pouring  its  blood  over 
his  gaundet,  his  dress  discoloured  and  rent,  plun- 
ged his  way  to  the  water-side.  His  comrades 
were  pressing  in  confusion  into  the  boats,  their 
crowds  hemmed  in,  driven,  and  penetrated  by 
the  enemy  whose  knives  were  ripping  out  the 
bowels  of  the  war-horses,  and  severing  the  wrists 
of  the  oarsmen. 

On  the  Turkish  bank,  those  who  had  escaped 
were  gathered,  looking  back  to  watch  the  fate  of 
their  comrades,  and  shouting  counsel  or  hope  to 
them.  King  Charles  did  not  witness  the  scene. 
He  had  in  fact  entered  Oczakow,  giving  no  heed 
to  the  despised  foe  whom  he  deemed  hardly  bold 
enough  to  come  into  close  contact  with  his  iron 
Swedes. 

As  Meriin  plunged  his  way  to  the  water-side, 
he  felt  the  slim  Tartar  arms  binding  him  like 
cords.  Galba  struggled  like  a  lion  when  the  nets 
of  the  Nubian  hunters  begin  to  master  him.  His 
yerking  heels  were  clogged  with  the  clinging  foe ; 
the  reins,  which  sword-stroke  after  sword-stroke 
had  freed,  were  again  clutched  by  numberiess 
hands.  The  gallant  horse,  rearing,  dragged  up 
the  enemies  at  his  head ;  then  he  reeled,  and  fell 
on  one  side.  As  he  went  down  the  Tartars 
swarmed  over  him  and  his  giant  rider.  With  a 
furious  struggle  the  good  horse  rose,  but  riderless. 
He  shook  off  the  crowd  whose  clutches  were  now 
directed  to  his  master,  and  then,  with  a  snort  and 
a  magnificent  dash  onward,  took  to  the  water  at 
a  long  bound.  As  he  clove  the  surface  of  the 
Bogh,  a  wild  wail  came  from  the  Turkish  sbors. 
It  issued  from  the  lips  of  Caputseh,  who  stood 
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Mgiog  hk  hand*  as  the  war-hone  swam  the 
river. 

Of  the  thoiuaad  mea  who  had  escaped  as  far 
as  the  Bogh,  Ave  hundred  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners  by  the  Calmucks.  Soon  after 
this  disastrous  eonclusion  had  been  witnessed 
fiom  the  town,  an  answer  to  the  message  of  the 
governor  of  Oczakow  came  from  the  Seraskier 
at  Bender.  The  hospitable  Seraskier  comman- 
ded honours  and  protection  to  be  extended  to  the 
great  guest  of  the  Sultan,  the  most  renowned  of 
infidels,  the  wandering  Lion  of  the  North.  Then 
the  tardy  governor,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  be- 
sought pardon  for  a  delay  which  had  proved  far 
tal  to  so  large  a  part  of  the  king's  band ;  and 
Charles,  coupling  the  condescension  with  a  repri- 
mand as  haughty  as  he  would  have  used  to  one 
of  his  own  subjects,  granted  it. 

The  Seraskier  seat  an  Aga  to  compliment  the 
royal  guest,  and  proffer  to  him  a  magnificent  tent, 
provisions,  baggage  wagons,  officers  and  atten- 
dants, and  a  reception  at  Bender  befitting  his 
grandeur  and  renown.  Then  to  Bender  King 
Charles  passed  on. 

Just  before  the  renewed  march  was  begum 
Caputsch  came  to  Grothusen  who  had  with  the 
rest  escaped  from  Pultowa.  To  Grothusen  Ca- 
putsch entrusted  the  mails  containing  the  valua- 
ble  goods  of  the  dead  or  captive  Norwegian, 
amongst  the  rest  that  girdle  of  the  Countess  of 
Konigsmark.  Galba  was  placed  in  the  stud  of 
the  king  which  the  generosity  of  the  Turks  had 
reestablished  by  a  gift  of  sumptuously  caparison- 
ed Arabians.  Having  thus  stripped  himself  for 
hardy  adv.enture,  the  faithful  boyieft  the  Swedes 
as  they  were  in  the  bustle  of  departure  from 
Ocaakow.  He  was  seen  to  recross  the  river  in 
a  boat,  and  then  to  gallop  away  on  his  swift  little 
courser. 


CHAPTER  SEVEIITEEWTH. 

"In  this  diemall  battell  where  so  many  did  what  men 
ooiild  doe,  and  when  they  could  doe  no  more,  left  there 
their  bodies  in  testimpnie  of  their  mindes ;  Smitli,  among 
slaughtered  dead  bodies,  and  many  gasping  souls,  lay 
groaning  with  toOe  and  wounds,  till  being  found  by  the 
Pillagers  alive,  and  the  richness  of  his  armor  and  habit 
perceived,  it  was  accounted  that  his  ransome  might  be  bet- 
ter to  them  than  his  death,  and  he  was  led  away  prisoner 
with  many  others.  In  Axopolis  they  were  all  sold  for 
slaves  like  beasts  in  a  market-place." — Captaine  John 
Smith. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  conducted  with  all  hon- 
our, passed  on,  through  the  region  once  called 
the  Wilderness  of  Gat®,  to  Bender.  Coming  to 
that  town,  instead  of  entering  it,  he  chose  to  en- 
camp in  its  environs.  The  Seraskier,  Jussuf  Pa- 
cha, caused  a  magnificent  pavilion  to  be  erected 


for  him,  and  tents  wore  likewise  provided  for  his 
retinue. 

Thus  began  that  extraordinary  residence  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth  in  the  domiiaons  of  ih0 
Grand  Seignior,  which  continued  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  which  filled  Europe  with  comment  and 
wonder. 

This  book  would  never  come  to  an  end,  if  I 
undertook  to  chronicle  the  daily  life  of  the  expa- 
triated Swedes,  and  their  companions  of  differ- 
ent countries,  condemned  by  the  obstinate  ca- 
price of  Charles  to  remain  at  Bender.  Indeed 
years  were  passed  in  nothing  more  interesting 
than  quiet  intrigues,  having  for  their  end  the  im- 
plication c»f  the  Sukan  in  the  projects,  atnbhornly 
cherished,  of  retribution  against  the  Czar.  More- 
over, the  Chevalier  Meiiin,  passages  in  whose 
life  it  is  my  business  to  recount,  fell  as  we  hav* 
seen  into  the  hands  of  the  Calmucks,  and  for 
two  years  nothing  was  heard  of  him  at  Bender. 
Let  us  pass  at  once  then  to  the  month  of  June, 
1711,  contenting  ourselves  with  suck  a  review  of 
the  outlines  of  the  two  k>st  years  as  we  shall  find 
the  Chevalier  Merlin,  when  we  rejoin  him,  ex- 
tracting from  one  who  had  shared  the  society  and 
joined  in  the  schemes  of  the  vanquished  mon- 
arch. 

On  the  first  of  June,  ef  the  year  to  which  wa 
pass  on,  a  French  gentleman,  the  Count  of  Vil- 
lonque,  who  inflamed  with  admiration  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  had  left  Picardy  and  gone  to 
Besarabia  to  enlist  in  his  service,  and  who  now 
was  engaged  in  the  intrigues  at  Constantinople, 
stood  under  one  of  the  outer  arcades  of  a  beaes- 
tein,  or  bazaar  of  that  sea-pierced  city.  The 
Count  Villonque  was  a  tall  person  of  slight  figure. 
The  pinched  length  of  his  aquiline  nose,  his  thin 
cheeks,  a  certain  querulous  melancholy  in  hiseyes, 
gave  one  to  understand  that  his  life  had  been  a 
struggle  between  want  and  the  sensitive  pride  of 
a  poor  gentleman.  This  inference  was  just  now 
repelled  by  a  costly  and  splendidly  embroidered 
cloak,  which,  in  spite  of  the  summer  weather,  be 
wore  drawn  closely  about  him.  To  be  sare  when 
once  a  paff  of  wind  trifled  with  the  skirts  of  the 
splendid  cloak,  an  under  dress  by  no  means  so 
fine  or  so  well  preserved,  might  have  been  seen 
for  a  moment ;  but  there  were  no  eyes  on  the 
watch.  The  wise-browed  Turks,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring stalls,  sitting  with  legs  crossed  under  them, 
were  not  inquisitive  spectators. 

The  scene  upon  which  the  Frenchman  looked 
was  one  well  worth  lingering  upon.  The  bazaar, 
a  square  building  crowned  with  many  hundred 
low  domes,  and  internally  a  labyrinth  of  arcades, 
occupied  an  elevated  situation  near  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  city*8  seven  hills ;  and  from  its  east- 
ern front,  where  the  Frank  stood,  the  eye  mas- 
tered a  broad  and  fair  view.    Walled  palaces  and 
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villast  "(^ith  banging  flower  gardens  and  dark 
green  cypress  groves  covered  the  Asiatic  hills 
beyond  the  Bosphoms.  The  tiled  tops  of  the 
low  houses  near  the  bazaar  did  not  hinder  the 
vision  in  taking  in  this  scene ;  bat  it  was  masked 
and  pierced  by  many  domes  and  minarets  of 
TPhich  thousands  towered  up  from  the  slopes  of 
the  beautiful  city.  The  town  of  Galata,  lying 
low  on  the  water-side  beyond  ilie  harbonr— the 
fiamous  Golden  Horn  which  gores  the  European 
side  of  the  strait  separating  the  European  su> 
burb  Galata  from  the  mother  city — was  nearly 
concealed  by  the  far  spreading  towers  of  the  Se- 
raglio ;*  but  the  Christian  town,  Pera,  with  its 
brown  and  dusky  buildings,  lay  more  Ailly  in 
view  on  the  swelling  ground  behind  and  above 
Oalata.  There  were  spaces  of  the  bright  sur- 
face Xtf  the  Golden  Horn  likewise  visible;  the 
shadows  of  towens,  domes  and  minarets  were 
beginning  to  reach  far  over  them,  for  the  set- 
ting sun  that  flashed  on  the  sea  of  Marmora 
^nd  gilded  the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  was 
fast  withdrawing  his  light  from  the  eastern  har- 
bour. Over  such  shadow-traversed  spaces  of 
visible  water,  gilded  boats  passing  with  the  light 
speed  of  the  gondola  appeared,  and  the  heavier 
galliots  came  and  went,  flanked  with  silvery  show- 
ers from  the  sweep  of  their  long  oars.  Sails 
dotted  the  stretch  of  the  Bosphorus,  visible  like 
a  Rhine,  peaceful  between  wooded-hills,  far  aWay 
toward  the  Euzine,  and  some  were  seen,  by  glimp- 
ses, sweeping  around  the  point  of  Galata,  to  be 
presently  lost  under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio. 
Through  the  luminous  atmosphere  which  bung 
over  the  famous  city,  over  the  biue'wajters,  over 
the  hills  covlsred' with  palaces,  hanging  gardens^ 
and  green  groves,  troops  of  the  Jacobine,  that 
beautiful  tufted  pigeon",  were  careering,  now  dart- 
ing off  to  Asia  to  circle  above  the  town  of  cara- 
vans and  cemeteries,  Scutari,  now  coming  back 
on  swift  wings  to  Europe.  A  breeze  from  the 
Euxine  fluttered  the  leafy  crowns  of  the  hills, 
disturbed  at  moments  the  ranks  of  the  beautiful 
birds,  and  made  white  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
the  Bosphorus.  As  Monsieur  Villonqne  stood  in 
contemplation  of  this  scene,  which  gained  beauty 
as  the  day  waned,  a  boy  strangely  habited  in  a 
mixed  costume  appeared  near  at  hand.  The 
movements  of  the  grotesquely  clad  little  figure 
interrupted  the  repose  of  the  grave  Turks  of  the 
bezestein.  The  turbaned  stall-holders — armour- 
ers, grocers,  pipe-makers,  jewellers,  shawl  mer- 
chants, librarians, — ^greeted  its  approach,  and  a 
certain  nosing  and  timid  quest  which  it  made 
amongst  them,  pretty  much  as  a  parcel  of  sober 
old  poultry  mig^t  salute  a  weasel  stealing  under 
their  perch.  The  sharp  monosyllables  and  dis- 
turbed looks  of  the  Turks  seemed  to  repel  the 
boy.    But  in  the  next  moment  he  fasteaed  his 


keen  eyes  upon  the  Frank.  His  stare,  no  donbt, 
filled  him  with  satisfaction,  for  he  approached 
Monsieur  Villbnque  nimbly,  and  seizing  one  of  the 
hands  that  guarded  the  folds  of  the  cloak,  burst 
into  a  jargon  of  languages,  Swedish,  French  and 
German.  The  Frenchman  endeavored  to  calm 
the  loquacious  little  stranger,  and  demanded  what 
he  wanted. 

*^  Ob  thanks  to  the  Good  God  !'*  cried  the  boy 
with  scarcely  more  composure,  **  Monsieur  is  a 
Christian  gentleman — ^Monsieur  will  be  a  blessed 
sight  to  the  eyes  of  my  unfortunate  master — not 
unfortunate,  however,  as  1  have  now  found  Mon- 
sieur. It  is  the  noble  cavalier — ^the  greatest  man 
of  them  all — ^that  has  lived  to  get  back  again, 
and  is  now  there  on  deck.  Do  you  see  the  cava- 
lier ?  Come  this  way  three  steps.  You  observe 
him  there  through  the  opening,  walking  up  and 
down  like  a  ghost.  I  think  you  cannot  see  him 
after  all ;  it  is  so  far,  and  two  or  three  rows  of 
houses  are  in  the  way,  but  be  is  there.  Well, 
Monsieur,  the  infernal  dog  of  a  captain  demands 
that  my  master  will  pay  him ;  the  sum  is  thirty 
crowns ;  for  bringing  us  a  great  distance.  We 
proposed  that  he  should  rely  upon  our  honour  for 
payment  of  the  crowns  when  we  could  get  them, 
but  the  Galliongi  went  on  smoking  and  said  noth- 
ing. It  is  impossible  to  argue  with  men  whoisay 
nothing.  At  last  it  was  arranged  that  1  should 
come  on  shore  and  get  the  crowns.  Thank  God, 
I  have  found  them^  Monsieur.*' 

**  Who  is  your  master,  boy,  that  I  shonld  pay 
thirty  crowns  for  him  V*  said  Villonque. 

*»  He  belongs,"  answered  the  lad,  *'  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  unfortunate.  Is  that  not  enough  to  say 
to  a  Cbristian  gentleman  ?  But,  Monsieur,  it  is 
the  Ohevalier  Merlin,  one  of  the  brave  soldiers 
of  the  Hero  of  the  North — ^the  Chevalier  Mer- 
lin—that is  to  say  Major  Merlin  Brand,  who 
fought  at  Pultowa,  and  traversed  the  desert,  and 
was  dragged  from  his  horse  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bogh,  before  that  melancholy  town,  Oezakow, 
and  carried  off  by  the  Tartars.  I  am  Caputsch 
his  servant — but  that  is- nothing.  If  yon  are  not 
a  wolf.  Monsieur,  but  have  a  Christian  generosi- 
ty, pay  the  thirty  crowns." 

Tightening  his  cloak  about  him  with  a  jealous 
care,  the  Frenchman  -set  off  at  once  for  the  Gol- 
den Horn,  Caputsch  leading  the  way  at  a  brisk 
trot. 

In  an  hour's  time  our  lost  friend,  the  Chevalier 
Merlin,  stood  once  more  on  firtn  land,  redeemed 
from  the  hands  of  Tartar  and  Turk.  He  was  a 
rude  enough  figure  as  he  drew  up  to  the  full  of 
h'ls  extraordinary  height  and  planted  his  footing 
unsteadied  by  a  long  voyage  on  the  Euxine.  His 
dragoon  boots  were  substituted  foy  rough  buskins 
of  goat-skin.  A  surcoat  of  buff  entirely  robbed 
of  its  embroidery  did  not  hide  the  condition  of 
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thfl  gwiBMili  bMteath  it,  to  which  the  coneealed 
nader  apparal  of  Moosiear  Villooquo  niMt  in  com- 
^•riMB  hftTO  been  spleBclonr  ittolf.  Inttoftil  of 
tho  round  hnt  of  the  Turka,  or  the  caeqne  of  the 
eniraMier,  the  curie  of  hie  auburn  hair,  now  etream- 
iflg  ehag^  and  wild  to  hie  eboulderB,  were  crown- 
ed with  a  yellow  Tartar  cap.  Still  at  hie  aide, 
contraeting  with  the  poverty  and  enhancing  the 
aingnlarity  of  hie  apparel,  wae  the  good  eword, 
the  gift  of  Auguetue  of  Saxony,  with  the  jewel- 
led hilt,  and  eheath  inlaid  with  flowere  of  gold 
and  eilver. 

The  returned  captiTe  wae  preeently  conducted 
by  ViUonque  to  the  houee  of  Fonaeca,  a  Portu- 
gneee  Jew,  phyeician  of  the  Seraglio,  who  had 
long  been  employed  in  the  intriguee  of  the  king 
•f  Sweden  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan.  Funde 
of  the  king  were  devoted  to  hie  nee ;  eix  chrie- 
tian  tailore,  in  Fera,  were  put  to  the  labour  of  pro- 
ducing by  the  next  morning  a  euit  to  substitute 
for  the  rage  of  his  captivity.  Meantime  the 
Freaehman  and  Norwegian  spent  the  earlieet 
hours  of  the  night  in  conversation.  Merlin  was 
in  the  humour  rather  to  gain  information  upon 
public  affairs  than  to  tell  the  story  of  his  personal 
ndventnree.  The  courteoue  Frenchman  soon 
made  this  discovery. 

^*8ir,'*  he  eaidin  the  opening  of  their  dialogue, 
**your  name  and  worth  are  not  new  to  me,  al- 
though we  meet  to-day  for  the  first  time.  You 
have  not  been  wholly  forgotten  by  your  friends 
aft  Bender.  From  what  point,  monsieur,  have 
you  now  come  ?*' 

**From  beyond  Astrachan — ^from  the  region 
north  of  the  Caspian." 

"Astrachan!"  mused  the  Frenchman  inno- 
cently. **  That  city  lies  at  a  prodigious  distance. 
•What  took  you  so  far  as  Astrachan  ?" 

Merlin  answered  in  the  style  of  Johnson  the 
Englishman  to  Don  Juan,  in  the  slave  market : — 

•'  Twelve  Tartars  and  a  drag  chain."  He  then 
added :  "  But,  count,  I  am  bumiog  to  have  many 
questions  concerning  affairs  of  a  broader  interest 
answered." 

ViUonque  at  once  yielded  his  curiosity,  and  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  be  questioned. 

««Tell  me  then,  monsieur,"  said  Merlin,  «*wbat 
cbaiiced  immediately  after  the  fatal  skirmish  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bogh." 

''  The  King  of  Sweden  went  to  Bender,"  Vil- 
lonque  replied.   «'  As  you  know,  he  is  still  there." 

**  Yes :  I  know  so  much.  Is  it  as  a  constrain- 
ed fugitive,  or  as  an  honoured  guest  that  he  re- 
aides  in  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  ?" 

ViUonque  smiled  as  he  answered : 

*'  Mehemet  Pacha  of  Bender,  gave  his  majesty 
a  noble  welcome;  the  Grand  Seignior,  after  a  gen- 
erous custom  of  the  Turks,  supplied  provisions 
and  daily  purses  to  him.    This  generosity  has 


been  continaed.  The  position  of  his  majesty  b 
therefore  that  of  a  welcome  gueet;  but  never- 
theless the  Turk  would  give  a  province  to  be  rid 
of  us,  and  but  for  the  magnificent  honour  of  this 
unbelieving  people,  we  should  long  ago  have  been 
chased  over  their  borders." 

Merliu  then  asked  that  question  whic^  the 
world  wae  asking :  **  Why  has  the  King  of  Swe- 
den remained  so  long  in  the  Turkish  dominions  ?" 
He  added  :  '*  A  leader  of  free  companiona  might 
in  such  a  time — all  enterprise  hindered  to  him — 
sigh  for  his  native  land.  It  is  amaaing  that  a 
great  monarch  ahould  leave  his  throna  empty 
and  consent  to  spend  years  in  strange  lands  with- 
out the  least  opening  for  high  action." 

ViUonque  moved  his  shoulders  with  the  Gallic 
shrug  as  he  replied : 

^*King  Charles  has  remained  at  Bender  to 
embroil  the  Sultan  with  the  Czar.  If  that  is 
not  a  good  reason  it  is  yet  the  best.  And  possi- 
bly, monsieur,  two  circumstances  give  proof  that 
bis  course  has  not  been  altogether  unwise.  In 
th^  first  place  his  majcety*s  enemies  have  been 
greatly  alarmed  by  it,  and  much  desire  his  retaiv 
to  Sweden.  The  Czar  furiously  desiree  it;  and 
all  Germany  promises  peals  of  bells  and  iUarai- 
nated  towns  to  celebrate  his  passage.  Conraes 
which  our  enemies  wish  us  to  change  cannot  be 
altogether  unwise.  Then,  in  the  second  place, 
bis  mi\}esty'8  great  purpose,  that  for  which  he 
has  lived  this  strange  exile  life,  seems  to  bo  on 
the  point  of  successful  accomplishment.  The 
vizier,  MehemerBatagli,  as  you  have  already 
learned  since  your  landing,  is  in  motion  wi^ 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  make  war  upon 
the  Czar.  In  a  few  days  we  will  witness  the 
muster  of  this  splendid  host  on  the  plain  of  Adrt- 
anople." 

'*  Inform  me,  monsieuTr  concerning  his  migee- 
ty*s  affairs  in  the  north." 

*^  When  the  news  of  Pultowa  reached  Saxony, 
the  Elector,  Frederick  Augustus,  entered  Polaad 
avowing  before  God  and  man,  what  was  doubt- 
less the  truth,  that  his  former  reUnqnishmeBt  of 
the  throne  of  that  country  had  been  an  enforced 
act  and  bis  oaths  of  surrender  extorted.  His 
casuists  cleared  his  conscience  upon  those  gronnds, 
and  he  expeUed  King  Stanislaus,  and  regained 
his  crown.  He  continues  to  wear  it.  Denmark 
violated  her  treaties  as  promptly,  and  made  a 
descent  upon  Sweden ;  but  the  Regency  resisted 
that  hostUe  movement  with  gallant  energy.  The 
battle  of  Helsinborgh  was  a  rout  and  a  slaugh- 
ter to  the  Danes*  Denmark  has  been  passively 
hostile  since  then.  The  Czar  has  been  more 
successful.  He  has  clutched  aU  Finland  and 
Livonia." 

^  And  can  King  Charles,  remaining  where  he 
is,  expect  no  assistance  from  Sweden  ?" 
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**  A  year  ago,  same  tnetaengem  from  Stock- 
holm appeared  at  Bender.  They  informed  his 
m«yeety  that  the  peasants  of  Dalecarlia,  vpon 
hearing  that  their  king  was  a  prisoner  amongst 
the  Turks,  had  made  a  formal  offer,  to  the  Re- 
gency, to  go  at  their  own  expense,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand  men,  to  rescue  him.  The 
king  received  the  news  with  emotion,  but  bade 
bis  faithful  subjects  remain  at  home.  He  seems 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  proud  reluctance 
to  show  himself  to  his  subjects  as  a  vanquished 
prince,  needing  aid  from  them." 

*'  And  how  has  his  majesty  passed  the  days  of 
these  inactive  years  ?  One  whose  life  was  once 
illustrious  with  victories  must  have  found  such 
repose  irksome  and  meet  wearisome." 

**  It  has  not  seemed  to  be  so.  At  first  there 
was  the  employment  of  buUding  a  town.  Quite 
a  town  has  grown  up  near  Bender.  When  the 
work  was  finished,  his  majesty,  quite  recovered 
mt  length  from  that  wound  in  the  heel,  which 
troubled  him  for  so  long  a  time,  found  employ- 
ment in  exercising  his  little  army,  and  often  tired 
three  horses  a  day  in  this  energetic  amusement. 
Chess  at  other  times  gave  him  occupation.  Also, 
my  countryman,  the  Baron  Fabricius,  has  indu- 
ced him  to  read  many  noble  books  in  that  lan- 
g:uage  which  he  refuses  to  speak ;  and  it  is  pos- 
Mbie  to  forget  cares  and  weariness,  even  where 
they  add  weight  to  a  crown,  in  the  tragedies  of 
Pierre  Comeille  and  Racine.  F.inaUy,  monsieoTi 
there  have  been  the  negotiations  with  visiers, 
the  overthrowing  of  visiers,  the  excitements  of 
procuring  money  and  squandering  it,  the  labours 
of  flattery  and  bribery.  Where  so  many  were 
to  be  dealt  with— Mufti,  Reis  Effendi,  Keoga 
Bey,  Tefterdar,  Ullma,  and  even  the  Eunuchs  of 
the  Seraglio — we  could  not  be  idle.  I  assure 
you  these  intrigues  were  exciting.  His  majesty 
felt  them  to  be  so,  although  personally  aloof,  and 
operating  by  bis  agents.  That  gentleman  of  true 
skill  and  a  wide  reach  of  intellect,  Monsieur  Poni- 
atowski,  has  maintained  the  chief  conduct  of 
these  affairs.  I  have  aided  him  with  an  humble 
ability,  which  his  majesty  has  been  gracious 
enough  to  commend." 

*^  You  speak,  sir,  of  the  difiiculty  of  procuring 
money.  It  is  not  possible  that  his  migesty,  the 
most  renowned  monarch  on  earth,  is  pinched  by 
so  base  a  want." 

Villonque  pointed  to  his  dress,  which  the  re- 
moval of  his  cloak  now  left  exposed.  It  was 
thread-bare. 

'•  The  King  of  Sweden,"  he  answered,  ''  Is  of 
too  imperial  a  nature  to  be  in  the  least  degree 
prevident.  We  have  procured  money  from 
France,  and  from  every  Jew  lender  in  Stam- 
bottl.  We  are  in  better  credit  at  present,  bat  three 
months  ago  we  were  glad  to  procure  ten  seqnins 


vpon  the  promise  to  pay  a  handred  hereafter 
The  daily  purse  of  &Ye  hundred  crowns,  which 
the  Turks  give  hiri  migeety,  has  saved  us  from 
bankruptcy.  Grothusen  is  a  treasurer  of  magni- 
ficent imagination.  He  squanders  even  more  su- 
perbly than  his  royal  master.  I  happened  to.be 
present  on  one  occasion  when  Grothusen  brought 
to  his  majesty  an  account,  in  three  lines,  of  sixty 
thousand  crowns  expended.  *Ten  thousand 
crowns' — so  the  account  ran — ^  given  to  the 
Swedes  and  Janissaries  by  the  generous  order* 
of  his  m^)esty,  and  the  rest  spent  by  myself** 
The  king  said,  when  he  read  it — '  It  is  thus  I 
would  have  my  friends  give  in  their  accounts. 
Mullera  would  make  me  read  whole  pages  for 
the  9um  of  ten  thousand  livres.  I  like  the  laconic 
style  of  Grothusen  better.'  So  you  may  under- 
stand. Monsieur,  how  it  is  that  we  are  poor,  and 
that  my  suit  is  thread-bare." 

"  But  his  majesty's  followers  should  scarce^ 
be  in  want,  since,  as  you  say,  the  sums  squan- 
dered are  in  part,  lavished  in  generous  gifts  to 
them." 

**  We  receive  in  the  first  instance,  but  then  the 
Janissaries  at  Bendery  and  the  itching  palms  of 
our  friends  here,  eventually  get  all.  Grothusen 
borrows  back  his  gifts  to  us-  that  he  may  not 
want  presents  and  bribes  for  them.  Moreover, 
Monsieur,  on  several  occasions  of  excessive  ne- 
cessity, the  treasurer  has  condescended  to  borrow 
even  our  trifling  articles  of  jewelry,  to  be  sold  to 
the  Jews.  And  this  reminds  me  of  an  incident, 
which  by  impressing  your  name  on  my  memory, 
enabled  me,  to  day,  to  recal  you  aU  the  more 
readily  when  the  little  sprite,  your  servant,  spoke 
to  me  of  your  captivity  and  return." 

**  What  was  the  Incident,  Monsieur  Vilionquet'* 

«'  Amongst  your  goods,  which  your  servant  was 
said  to  have  left  in  the  hands  of  Grothusen,  was 
a  valuable  girdle  set  with  brilliants."' 

*^  Yes :  there  was  such  a  girdle." 

**  Well :  the  girdle  went  with  the  rest  to  the 
Jews.  A  thousand  rix-ilollars  which  also  be- 
longed to  you,  Grothusen  used.  His  majesty  di- 
rected that  you  should  be  repaid  fully  if  you  were 
ever  again  found.  I  sold  the  girdle  to  a  damna- 
ble extortioner  for  ten  thousand  crowns,  but  his 
majesty  will  compel  you  to  receive  its  real  value, 
fifty  thousand  crowns,  when  yon  are  repaid." 

'*His  majesty,"  Merlin  replied,  "may  repay 
the  rix-doUars,  but  not  the  price  of  the  girdle.  I 
lament  its  loss  upon  peculiar  grounds.  But  we 
have  many  great  cares.  Monsieur,  and  little  room 
amongst  them  for  a  trivial  annoyance." 

The  Norwegian  added : 

*'  I  have  heard  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  my  gal- 
lant companions  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Czar  after  Pultowa ;  therefore  I  have  not  ques- 
tioned yott  concerning  them.    They  are  scattered 
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in  eaptiTtty  from  the  mineB  of  the  north  to  the 
ehores  of  the  Gafpian.  To-morrow,  as  we  travel, 
I  will  giTo  yon  the  story  of  my  own  captivity. 
As  to  thoge  who  escaped  over  the  Bogh  with  his 
majesty,  you  have  mentioned  Poniatowski  and 
Grothusen  as  at  present  engaged  in  the  royal  af- 
fturs.  There  are  others  of  whom  I  wish  yon  to 
speak.  How  fares  it  with  Mazeppa  the  Het- 
man!" 

**  He  Kes  ill  at  Bender.  A  singular  fever  has 
brought  him  by  slow  degrees  to  the  edge  of  the 
grave — a  fever  as  full  of  delusive  imaginations 
•s  the  calenture  which  destroys  the  mariner  upon 
the  seas  of  the  south.'* 

Merlin  extended  his  inquiries  until  he  perceiv- 
ed that  the  courtesy  of  Monsieur  Villon  que  was 
contending  at  disadvantage  with  drowsiness.  He 
then  gave  the  Frenchman  a  respite,  and  soon, 
under  the  roof  of  Fonseca  the  Jew.  renewed  in 
his  dreams  the  rocking  of  the  Cuxine. 

Early  on  the  next  day,  the  Count  ViHonque, 
Merlin,  and  Caputsch,  travelled  behind  fast  coach 
horses  over  that  level  region,  which,  extending 
from  the  capital  city  to  the  rugged  feet  of  the 
Balkan,  enfolds  Adrianople  in  its  verdant  waste. 


L\  AUTUMN. 


BT  CHAHLES  WOOD. 

^Ha  Autumn  now — ^the  shining  hours 

or  bloom  have  passed  away, 
Whea  all  things  breathed  the  breath  of  flowers, 

Whea  eveiy  scene  was  gay ; 
When  countless  wild  birds  on  the  wing 

Still  fluttered  to  the  melody, 
Sweet  music  of  the  Toice  of  Spring — 

That  woke  them  into  Joyous  glee, 
And  sported  on  each  airy  boagh, 
Where  sounded  oft  the  evening  vow, 
In  warblings  that  are  silent  now 

Around  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  loveliest  hnea  that  flourished  there 

Were  those  of  buoyant  Spring, 
Which,  fiiU  of  grace,  upon  the  air 

That  iannM  her,  she  did  fling — 
They  fell  upon  the  leaves  so  gay, 

They  crowned  awhile  the  opening  flowers. 
Then,  with  the  birds  that  flew  away. 

Departed  for  elysian  bowera ; 
And  all  that^s  left  where  they  have  been— r 
Of  birds  and^owers  and  leaves  of  green- 
Draws  deeper  sadness  o'er  the  scene 

To  weigh  the  weary  hoata. 

Though  still  enchanting  hues  are  spread 

Along  yon  woody  crest — 
'Tis  but  to  mind  us  of  the  dead— 

The  Summer— gone  to  rest ! 
And  well  they  serve,  by  zephyrs  tossed  - 

That  whisper  of  departed  bloom, 
To  show  how  Nature  loved  the  lost — 

Td  be  the  garlands  of  the  tomb. 


In  dying  memory  let  them  wave 
Around  the  calm,  bright  Summer's  grave, 
And  rosy  Spring's^— Ah,  naught  could  save 
Even  her  from  death  and  gloom ! 

Or,  what  though  with  her  own  sweet  strains 

The  lark,  in  quivering  flight. 
Uprises  o'er  the  wavy  plains, 

*Mid  rsptures  of  delight — 
It  is  as  if  with  sudden  sweep 

An  angel's  music  floated  past. 
And  he  that  listened  could  but  weep, 

That  every  tone  might  be  the  last — 
And  leave  him  to  his  earthly  woe ! 
The  lark  has  plumed  her  wings  to  go 
Where  scenes  of  fadeless  verdure  glow, 

Unswept  by  Winter's  blast. 

Or  soon  her  song  of  happy  cheer 

Shall  hash— nor  charm  again,— 
That  Summer  lives  no  longer  hero. 

To  keep  alive  the  strain. 
For  mark  you  not  how  Autumn's  tone 

Ir  swelling  on  the  fitful  gust  ? — 
Her  gaudy  glories  withering  down. 

Even  while  we  view  them,  to  the  dust! 
Her  ground  is  strew'd  at  every  breath 
With  forms  that  tell  the  tale  of  deaths — 
With  many  a  faded  leaf  that  saith 

••  I  die — as  all  things  must !" 

As  through  the  solitary  wood 

The  winds,  with  saddening  moan. 
Resound  aa  if  they  loved  to  brood 

O'er  life  and  beauty  flown— 
They  seem  to  speak,  while  murmuring  on. 

To  flowers  of  still  unfaded  hue. 
And  verdant  Summer  leaves— a  tone 

Which  all  the  dead  while  living  knew^— 
The  doom  from  which  there's  nothing  ahenthed; 
The  latest  breath  that  Summer  breathed 
Has  taught  them,  while  in  beauty  wreathed, 

That  they  must  wither  too! 

And  they  shall  soon  be  joined  to  those 

Tlkat  fell  in  early  bloom, 
And  none  be  near  their  last  repose 

To  smile  away  the  gloom ! 
Yet  ne'er  more  bleat  the  dreamy  dove 

Hath  wooed  her  sleep's  unconscious  sway — 
I  would,  that  all  the  friends  1  h>ve 

Might  sleep  in  death  aa  calm  as  diey ! 
And  each  fond  form  forever  dwell 
As  purely  bright  in  Memory's  cell. 
And  thou  be,  Autunm !  there  to  swell 

The  requiem  o'er  their  clay. 

For  aye,  whenever  thou  dost  come. 

What  calm,  sweet  days  are  thine ! 
What  mournful  memories,  never  dumb, 

Their  power  to  thee  resign ; — 
What  voices  of  departed  years 

Thou  wakest — that  have  slumbered  0a, 
Unheard  through  long,  bright  Snnuner  houB, 

Yet  now  resume  their  former  tone. 
For  this  I  love  thee,  Autumn  drear, 
What  though  I  greet  thee  with  a  tear; 
•Tis  joy  to  weep — ^when  thou  art  here, 

To  smile— when  thou  art  gone. 

Bolivar^  Tenn. 
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LOVE'S  WINTER, 

Verilj,  from  others'  grieft  are  gendered  sympathy  and 

kindness ; 
Patience,  humility^  and  fiuth,  spring  not  seldom  from  thine 

owDd —  Tapper* 


I. 


"  How  io  the  wide  world  came  it  so  ?*' 

Now  if  Mrs.  Nance  had  been  conscious  that  in 
the  very  act  of  taking  her  eyes  from  her  work 
and  fixing-  them  on  the  bright  fire,  and  at  the 
same  time  uttering  this  question  of  latitude,  she 
was  metamorphosing  herself  into  a  Sphynx ;  and 
that  neither  coals  of  fire,  nor  the  andirons,  nor 
even  Mr.  Nance,  who  sat  opposite  with  his  pipe, 
were  derivatives  firom  (Edipus,  nor  even  resem- 
hied  that  Individual  in  having  swollen  feet — we 
say  had  Mrs.  N.  been  conscious  of  these  things* 
she  would  no  more  have  asked  this  question  than 
she  would  have  gone  and  thrown  herself,  like  the 
real  Sphynx,  into  the  sea;  which  would  scarcely 
have  been  more  disturbing  to  the  good  woman 
than  the  ocean  of  uncertainty  upon  which  she 
was  now  tossed.  This  we  affirm  from  our  know- 
ledge of  this  lady's  character* 

To  one  who  did  not  understand  Mrs.  Nance's 
peculiar  design  in  asking  such  questions  as  this — 
which  in  truth  was  just  no  design  at  alt, — the 
present  iuterrogatory  might  appear  inconsiderate. 
Did  she  not  recollect  that  it  had  been  a  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  neighborhood  for  two  months? 
Nay,  that  for  a  month  past  it  had  been  an  object 
of  particular,  incessant  and  careful  investigation 
en  the  part  of  several  maiden  ladies  of  age  and 
experience,  whose  insight  into  such  matters  had 
never,  thank  fortune,  been  questioned  for  an  in- 
stant ?  How  then,  we  ask,  could  she  dream  of 
obtaining  satisfaction  on  that  point,  and  at  such 
a  time ;  and  more  especially  as  Mr.  Nance  had 
joat  returned  from  his  trip  up  the  country,  and 
haid  beard  no  item  of  the  home  news  ?  We  re- 
peat, that  if  we  did  not  know  Mrs.  N.  we  should 
think  this  inconsiderate  of  her.  Mr.  Nance  must 
have  thought  so,  from  the  celerity  with  which  his 
mouth  parted  simultaneously  with  pipe  and  ques* 
tion — which  was  unusual. 

"How  came  what  so,  my  dear?" 

'*  Why  now  just  hear  the  man !  Did  you  never 
hear  of  such  a  thing  as  Andy-  Eppen's  being  en- 
gaged to  Melanie  Tuck  ?" 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  whiff  of  smoke  which 
issued  from  Mr.  N's  pipe. 

*^  Well,  and  did  you  never  bear  of  such  a  thing 
as  Andy  Eppen  and  Mel anie's  being  married nea;^ 
week — ^yes,  right  here  in  the  dead  of  winter  when 
every  thing 's  freezing  and  nothing  thawidg  1" 

Mr.  N.  had  obviously  never  heard  of  such  a 


thing.  The  next  whiff  of  smoke  was  speechless 
with  astonishment,  and. that  gentleman  whistled 
it  away  as  if  he  were  rejecting  the  statement  of 
his  spouse. 

'*  That  can't  5e,  sure  enough,"  said  he  with  fond 
incredulity. 

"Ain't  it  though—read  that."  Here  Mrs. 
Nance  flung-  the  affirmation  in  his  face  in  the 
shape  of  an  invitation  card.  The  article  fell  on 
the  floor  and  Nance  stooped  to  recover  it;  he 
thereupon  read  it  over — may  be  twice — then  fell 
into  a  profound  reverie.  He  might  have  remain* 
ed  so  until  the  end  of  time — or  at  least  until  the 
wedding-day,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  an 
untoward  circumstance. 

"See  there!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nance.  **Lord 
love  the  man!" 

Now  the  cause  of  this  startling  invocation  was 
after  this  wise.  In  stooping  to  pick  up  the  card, 
Mr.  N's  pipe  had  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  the  head 
of  an  unoffending  crane,  which  ^ad  been  stand- 
ing knee-deep  in  the  carpet  ever  since  it  had 
been  a  carpet,  or  at  least  until  its  feet  had  become 
immovably  fastened  in  the  water ;  either  because 
they  were  too  numb  to  be  lifted,  or  until  its 
ancles  had  become  burthened  to  the  anchoring 
point  with  feathers  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  (vide  Palet  on  the  Mechanism  of 
Nature,)  or  else  from  real  affection  for  the  cloth, 
which  was  of  the  first  water.  Of  all  the  tribe 
of  Grallatotts  which  were  pictured  upon  the  car- 
pet, as  if  there  had  been  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
plague  there,  none  was  so  unfortunate  as  this 
one,  which  had  lost  its  cranium  and  part  of  its 
neck  by  fire  from  Nance's  pipe ;  for  the  future 
compelling  that  niche  of  the  carpet  to  go  neck 
or  nothing.  Mrs.  N.  had  never  been  a  scold. 
So  far  from  it  she  and  William  had  gone  on  to- 
gether for  near  thirty  years,  as  she  frequently 
reckoned  from  the  age  of  her  eldest  son,  now  in 
the  army,  during  which  time  nothing  harsh  or 
unfeeling  had  ever  existed  between  them — ^we 
state  this  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Nance ;  now 
and  then,  though  even  that  scarcely — she  might 
have  been  a  little  pettish  and  he  a  little  sullen, 
but  such  feelings  were  not  fed  by  either,  and  so 
found  no  exUtence  between  them.  But  to-night 
there  was  really  unusual  temptation  to  fretful ness 
for  the  good  woman.  In  the  first  place  Mrs. 
Nance  liked  to  see  things  done  right ;  but  can  the 
intelligent  reader  say  that  it  was  in  accordance 
therewith  for  Andy  Eppen  to  come  and  get  mar- 
ried to  a  *  great  favorite  of  her's'  in  the  cold, 
gloomy,  windy  winter  ?  In  the  second  place  Mrs. 
Nance  was  remarkable  for  her  neatness  and  com- 
pleteness withal ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  loss  of  the  crane's  head  was  a  ruthless  vio- 
lation of  both  of  these,  Mrs.  N's  commendable 
prediloctioDS.    In  a  moment  of  extreme  trial  she 
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exclaimed,  "  'Poo  my  word  you're  the  stupideet 
mao  liviog ;  when  pray  did  you  see  me  do  any 
thiog  so  very  careless  as  that  is  ?'* 

"Just  now  when  yon  threw  this  eard  afoot 
•Ter  my  head  on  the  floor  T* 

••See  here,  William,  you*d  better  bosh,  or 
you'll  make  younelf  out  a  regular  fool.*' 

«« It'll  aU  be  o'  staying  with  yon  if  I  am  one." 

Mrs.  Nance  was  'up'— 4M>dily  and  mentally. 
Her  eyes  flashed — her  faced  flashed.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  Tenting  her  indignation  in  abuse. 
He  was  prepared  for  this ;  but  it  was  more  than 
he  could  stand  to  see  her  burst  into  tears  and  seat 
herself,  as  if  her  heart  were  broken— it  was'nt  in 
Nance  to  stand  it. 

Oh  don't  now,"  he  said,  very  much  discomfit- 
ted ;  **  there's  a  precious,  please  now,  I  did'nt 
mean  It,  indeed  I  did'nt." 

•*Nor  I  either,"  sobbed  Nan,  '*I  didn't  mean 
to  get  mad,  William." 

•'Don't  say  that,  Nan,  yon  were  right  and  I 
was  all  wrong." 

'•No— no,  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong." 

•'  Well  now,  say  we  were  both  wrong,  and  say 
BO  more." 

Mrs.  Nance  assented  to  the  contract,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  wiping  her  eyes. 

•'  The  fact  is,  William,  I  know  there's  some- 
thing boding  ill  for  Mel  Tuck's  marriage.  Here 
this  card  has  come  in  Kke  an  evil  spirit,  and 
caused  a  sad  passing  between  you  and  I  who 
were  married  on  a  bright,  sweet  spring  day  and 
so  have  always  liTed  happy — have'n't  we  ?" 

Mrs.  Nance  spake  thus  triumphantly ;  as  if  by 
natural  sequence  the  life  were  to  derive  its  bright- 
ness and  sweetness  from  the  quantum  of  those 
qualities  in  the  wedding  day. 

^  It'll  do  no  good  or  comfort  to  make  folks 
trudge  through  snow  and  cold  to  see  them  mar- 
ried. Fine  chance  too  for  catching  one's  death. 
I  should  think  they  might  put  it  ofl^  a  little  later 
if  it  were  only  to  have  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  the 
bride's  cake,  or  a  bird  to  sing  at  the  window." 

'*  How  came  it  so,  I  wonder  ?"  said  Mr.  Nance. 

^  Just  as  if  I  didn't  say  the  same  thing  half  an 
hour  ago?"  laughed  Mrs.  Nance i 


II. 


Very  bleak  and  agitated  was  the  wedding  day. 
A  day  when  nature  bad  a  cold  in  her  head  which 
made  her  very  irritable  indeed.  The  wind  was 
in  high  glee;  sometimes  screaming  a  tune  for 
dry  leaves  and  dead  limbs  to  dance  by,  slam- 
ming people's  window  shutters,  and  then  again 
as  if  tired  with  farce,  it  would  whirl  up  with 
something  tragic  by  giving  some  inoffensive  one 
a  prostration,  d  la  Fteksn{ff',    And  then  when 


the  company  was  in  course  of  convergence  at 
old  Parson  'Tuck's  it  delighted  to  steal  away  this 
one's  veil  and  that  one's  hat,  and  neglected  not 
to  dance  a  minuet  or  a  reel  with  each  one  indi* 
vidually  by  way  of  pre-paid  compensation  for 
the  lack  of  that  amusement  in  the  parsmiage. 
Such  was  the  very  exceptionable  emotion  of  the 
wind  on  this  occasion,  and  the  emotions  of  the 
company  were  proportionabiy  pleasing  as  they 
bade  him  good  night,  for  the  time  being,  at  the 
door,  and  came  in  the  pariour  to  breath  hard  over 
the  fire. 

There  was  every  thing  to  make  the  wedding 
that  night  at  Parson  Tuck's  a  very  cheerful  and 
a  very  blithe  one.  Both  parties  knew  every 
body  and  were  both  univernlly  known,  and  no 
one  coukl  be  found  in  the  whole  parish  who 
would  be  so  perverse  as  to  deny  that  it  was  a 
love  match,  and  that  Andy  and  Melanie  suited 
each  other  to  a  T.  Such  a  match  in  that  day  of 
mercenary  marriages  was  a  something  both  cu- 
rious and  lovely  to  behold,  every  body  said. 

Andy  was  evidently  very  happy  indeed.  It 
was  a  positive  prodigy  to  see  how  he  waa  in 
every  comer  of  the  room  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  as  one  might  say.  However  great  yoar 
infidelity  in  other  things  you  could  not  help  be- 
lieving him  happy  as  a  king — and  indeed  much 
happier  than  said  potentate  in  these  days  of  de- 
thronement— for  his  month,  and  eyes,  and  feet, 
and  hands  eonfirmed  the  thing  in  absolute  credit. 
Melanie  too  was  so  happy  that  it  reminded  one 
of  what  the  dove's  joy  might  be  when  it  found  a 
green  spot  to  rest  upon.  Bnt  Mel  after  the  cer- 
emony ran  straight  and  threw  her  arms  aronnd 
her  "dear  Nan's"  neck  and  kissed  her.  The 
good  Mrs.  Nance  couldn't  help,  in  her  weakness, 
dropping  a  tear  as  she  said  "  Ood  bless  yon." 
Unfortunate  tear!  it  quenched  a  good  hour  of 
ardent  happiness  in  the  lovely  bride  that  evening. 
This  vras  certainly  very  thoughtless  in  Mn. 
Nance.  And  indeed  now  as  we  look  upon  the 
party  assembled,  and  every  thing  glowing  with 
bright  r^eetions,  the  roaring  fire^d  the  chaode- 
liere,  and  mirrors,  no  less  than  the  laughing 
faces — all  of  which  lit  up  the  parsonage  that 
night — we  say  as  we  look  upon  these  things  we 
are  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mrs.  N.  is  a  con- 
trary-wise somebody,  and  that  no  one  but  her 
could  see  any  thing  in  or  about  the  festivitiei 
which  was  not  radiating  bright  prospects,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  suspicion  could  see  any 
thing  hovering  about  the  amiable  couple,  bui  love. 
Who,  pray,  has  taught  us  how  to  love,  or  whom, 
or  when,  or  where,  or  why,  or  indeed  to  love  at 
all?  Why,  every  rake  from  Ovidius  Naso  to 
Henry  Fielding.  And  who,  pray,  hath  inculca- 
ted otherwise  ?  Why,  a  very  fair  and  love  poet- 
ess who,  from  the  misery  of  her  heart,  has  fur- 
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nished  a  pleasing  entertainment  for  flocial  com- 
panies which  do  not  recollect  that  in  it  the  wail 
of  a  Lucretia  and  a  Josephine  were  mingled  with 
her  own  sigh.  If  the  company  had  recalled  this 
to-night  as  Melanle  sang  and  played  ••Love  Not** 
they  would  have  stopped  and  shuddered  as  if  it 
were  the  howling  of  the  tempest  outside.  On 
the  contrary  one  exclaimed :  »•  Fine  advice  from 
Mrs.  Eppen!**  and  another — *^You  can  talk  to 
us  so  flow  /"  And  all  joined  in  the  expression  of 
admiration  which  very  heartily  ensued,  for  Mel 
sang  and  played  delightfully,  such  was  the  uni- 
form consent.  By  a  strange  fortuity  some  very 
temporal  personage  looked  at  his  watch  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  after  midnight.  No  one, 
when  the  fact  was  whispered  about,  had  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  doubtless  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  had  been  asleep.  Hereupon 
all  the  ladies  kissed  and  went  out  into  another 
room  to  put  each  others  shawls  and  cloaks  on, 
for  from  the  miscellany  of  habits  therein  no  one 
could  hope  to  recover  his  own  that  night;  it  was 
unreaaonable.  The  wind  was  at  his  old  pranks 
again.  Ho  had  obviously  been  peeping  in  at  the 
key  hole,  and  seen  all  the  kissing  of  the  bride 
with  envy.  So  now  he  luxuriated  in  kissing  the 
whole  party  on  their  noses,  and  eyes,  and  ears, 
for  they  had  entirely  muffled  up  their  mouths. 
But  we  can't  go  home  with  all,  so  well  just  escort 
home  our  old  acquaintances  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nance. 
But  indeed  we  are  almost  sorry  we  came ;  for  to 
see  Mrs.  Nance  set  down  crying  by  the  fire  and 
go  to  bed  cryrng  makes  U8  feel  like  crying  too 
from  sympathy. 

The  good  couple  had  been  in  bed  about  two 
hours.  Mr.  N.  had  been  asleep  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  his  wife  had  been  awake  as 
long.  AU  at  once  a  loud  and  violent  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  door.  Mrs.  N.  immediately 
roused  her  husband,  who  got  up  and,  lifting  the 
window,  found  that  it  was  clogged  with  the  snow 
which  was  then  falling  fast. 

"Who*sthat?'»  cried  he. 

"  It's  me— Hornet." 

«*  Ah,  Hornet— is  that  you,  Hornet,  wait  ont 
minute." 

Mr.  Nance  went  down  quickly  and  opened  the 
door :  whereupon  the  wind  seized  the  opportu- 
nity and  blew  out  the  candle ;  *twas  a  night  of 
blow-outs. 

"You  needn't  have  opened  the  door,*'  said 
Hornet,  and  you  needn't  light  the  candle.  Pleafle, 
sir,  I  want  help." 

"Help?  Hornet." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we're  at  a  stand — father  and  all — 
clogged  and  can't  find  the  way— quick,  sir, 
quick." 

Mr.  Nance  ran  out  and  ordered  his  carryall — 
then  went  up  stairs  and  dressed  hastily,  and  at 
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the  same  time  told  Mrs.  N.  that  she  must  have  a 
roaring  fire  for  the  folks  that  he  would  bring 
back  with  him.  She  was  no  less  prompt  than 
he;  but  bless  Mrs.  Nance  how  she  did  cry!  She 
certainly  intended  washing  her  hands  of  all  tho 
guilt  connected  with  a  wedding  on  such  a  nightt 
and  that  too  in  her  tears.  Every  thing  was  very 
comfortable  and  tidy  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hornet 
and  all  the  little  Hornets,  like  so  many  of  Gri- 
maldi's  blossoms  stuck  about  in  the  snow,  ar- 
rived in  Mr.  Nance's  carryall;  Mrs.  N*s.  tears 
had  ceased  to  flow,  which  was  an  additional 
comfort. 

"This  is  dreadful  weather,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Nance  to  Mrs.  Hornet. 

"  Very  bad  indeed— especially  for  a  wedding,'* 
replied  that  lady. 

"  80  it  is !"  said  every  body. 

Mrs.  Nance  accommodated  every  body  very 
comfortably  that  night.  No  one  in  the  borough 
could  have  done  it  better,  if  indeed  as  well  as 
she.  Next  morning  all  who  had  been  at  the  wed* 
ding  got  up  late ;  when  they  did  rise  it  was  be- 
cause the  scraping  of  snow  from  all  the  steps  in 
the  neighborhood  would  not  allow  the  inmates  to 
sleep.  There  were  likewise  a  great  many  late 
breakfasts  next  morning.  And  in  many  familiea 
things  went  on  wrong  all  day  long  in  conse- 
quence. 

We  must  mention  an  exception  to  this  how- 
ever. At  the  Parsonage  family  prayers,  and 
breakfast,  and  duties  were  resumed  as  usual  in 
every  respect.  Andy  and  Mel  had  left  with  the 
five  o'clock  mail  for  a  trip ;  according  to  a  mod- 
em usage  which  implies  that  if  man  and  wife 
can  travel  happily  together  in  a  stage  coach  or 
on  a  steam  boat,  they  can  do  the  like  on  the  sea 
of  matrimony. 


III. 


It  was  in  the  very  freshest  of  spring  and  the 
weather  was  as  sweet  and  salubrious  as  it  had 
been  on  Mr.  Nance*s  wedding-day,  when  Andy 
Eppen  and  his  wife  returned  to  the  Parsonage. 
Their  trip  had  been  a  long  one  and  a  very  plea- 
sant one.  They  had  a  wedding  dinner  for  them 
on  the  day  after  their  return,  at  which  there  was 
another  merry-making.  Mrs.  Nance  could  not 
complain  now,  for  the  mantle-piece  and  the  table 
were  hung  with  flowers  until  they  fairiy  groaned 
and  the  birds  fairly  split  their  throats  with  sing- 
ing. Both  were  fresh  and  cheerful,  bat  no  more 
so  than  the  couple  whose  honor  they  served.  It 
did  Mrs.  N's  heart  good  to  see  how  very  happy 
Melanie  Eppen  was  in  her  new  relation.    She 
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cam«  over  to  pay  her  a  call^^id  Mel — and  told 
her  all  about  her  Tisit,  what  and  whom  she  had 
Been,  and  never  failed  when  an  instance  present- 
ed itself  to  speak  enthusiastically  of  her  hus- 
band's kindness  and  attention.  All  these  minn- 
tin  put  Mrs.  N.  in  a  good  humor  which  would 
have  withstood  the  attacks  of  every  snow  storm 
or  crane's  head  in  the  universe.  Her  tears  had 
all  been  dried  by  the  spring  sunshine  which,  by 
the  way,  was  the  thing  which  the  good  lady  took 
to  more  than  any  thing  else  on  earth. 


It  is  sometimes  a  pleasure  to  the  traveller  to 
pause  upon  an  eminence  and  glance  back  upon 
the  way  he  has  traversed.  If  it  has  been  rugged 
and  uneven  it  is  sweet  to  look  upon  its  smooth- 
ness in  the  distance ;  it  almost  makes  us  think  we 
have  not  passed  through  as  much  as  we  had  sup- 
posed. And  then  again  there  is  a  delight  in  dis- 
cerning some  shade  when  we  have  had  rest  or  a 
cool  spring  when  we  have  found  refreshments. 
The  brightest  blessings  of  life  are  those  which 
are  subjective. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves,  one  and  all,  lifted 
ten  years  forward,  from  the  wedding  season  to  a 
green  hillock  in  the  course  of  time  and  look  over 
those  years  as  so  many  miles  in  the  past  journey 
of  life.  To  one  who  looks  upon  it,  the  way  has 
been  far  wearier  and  more  rugged  than  she  had 
anticipated,  so  much  so  that  had  each  mile  been 
ten  it  could  not  have  been  more  tedious.  That 
one  is  Melanie  Eppen !  She  sees  two  bright  spots 
on  the  way,  one  when  she  lived  at  the  Parsonage 
before  her  father's  death,  the  object  of  every 
one's  love:  the  other  the  birth  of  her  twins, 
two  fair  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  These  have 
been  thenceforth  the  sole  relief  to  the  shadow 
over  her  path ;  a  shadow  not  of  harshness  or  of 
insult,  but  of  ifEOLECT.  Neglect!  Shame  on  man- 
kind that  the  word  has  not  been  blotted  from  the 
earth;  that  worst  violation  of  human  relations. 
Severity  may  be  grateful,  for  it  shows  that  our 
fault  was  unexpected  and  is  felt;  but  action 
without  censure  or  commendation  is  sure  poison 
to  the  spirit.  Is  there  a  bosom  under  heaven  in 
which  blooms  not  something  worthy ;  it  is  be- 
cause the  half-dimmed  sun  of  apathy  has  hard- 
ened the  once  soft  soil.  The  human  heart  is  a 
flower  (we  hope  the  reader  will  not  set  us  down  at 
the  simile  as  too  sentimental)  which  yields  no 
fragrance  anless  it  be  cultured  or  trampled  on ; 


"When  God  himself  complained,  it  was  that  none  re- 
garded. 

And  indifference  bowed  to  the  rebuke.  Thou  gavcst  me 
no  kiM  when  I  came  in." 


And  they  who  do  it  not  unto  the  least  are  cast 
into  outer  darkness,  where  perchance  their  doom 
will  be  to  spend  the  ages  of  eternity  without  one 
glance  of  pity  from  the  hosts  above  or  sympathy 
from  their  fellow-faDen ! 

We  have  said  that  Andy  Eppen  did  not  treat 
his  wife  harshly ;  indeed  he  was  so  respectful 
that  Melanie  was  for  a  long  time  at  a  loss  to  find 
out  whence  the  loneliness  that  shrouded  her  heait 
was ;  or  why  it  was  that  she  could  not  be  lively 
as  of  yon.  The  fact  is,  she  had  in  her  loving 
fancy  clothed  him  with  a  depth  of  feeling  which 
he  did  not  possess.  And  now  when  there  was 
his  fine  and  interesting  boy  to  meet  him  at  the 
door  and  set  upon  his  knee,  he  forgot  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  in  devotion  to  his  son,  until  be  was 
ashamed  to  turn  again  and  bless  her  with  his  af- 
fection. Sometimes  a  shade  of  remorse  would 
occur  to  Mr.  Eppen  when  he  saw  his  idolized 
little  Andy  playing  with  his  little  daughter  whom 
he  also  loved  dearly.  We  say  sometimes  bis 
better  genius  would  suggest  such  thoughts  to 
him  in  the  beginning  of  bis  coldness ;  thoughts 
of  how  it  would  do  to  rush  forward  and  give  vent 
to  his  feelings  on  the  bosom  of  his  wronged  wife, 
asking  forgiveness ;  but  such  thoughts  made  him 
sick  almost,  and  he  would  rebuke  their  nnmanfi- 
ness  by  mixing  in  the  scenes  of  busy  life.  These 
reflections  however  annoyed  him  so  repeatedly 
that  he  had  to  set  himself  to  find  out  some- 
thing in  her  that  would  justify  his  coldness.'  At 
last  he  did,  having  a  great  deal  of  penetration, 
and  was  worried  no  more.  But  whilst  Andy 
was  happy  in  giving  his  whole  heart  to  his  son, 
with  some  of  its  feeling  to  his  sweet  little  daugh- 
ter, and  little  of  its  warmth  to  his  wife*  Melanin 
was  obliged — ^poor  thing !  she  thought  so— to 
love  all  three.  And  when  she  felt  sometimes 
that  perhaps  she  did  not  care  enough  for  any  one 
of  them,  or  dreamed  that  she  had  seen  some  one 
of  her  family  in  danger  or  distress,  without  tears 
or  effort  for  their  relief,  she  would  start  frighted, 
and  would  in  her  anguish  pray  God  that  her 
eyes  might  sooner  be  closed  in  death  than  that 
they  should  behold  human  sufloring  unweeping. 
Sometimes  she  would  think  that  the  fault  was 
with  her,  that  she  was  much  worse  than  other 
women,  and  that  her  husband  saw  it,  but  felt 
much  delicacy  in  telling  her  so,  though  he  could 
not  love  her.  Oh !  how  intense  was  the  safl^Br- 
ing  and  grief  with  which  such  moments  and 
thoughts  were  fraught. 

But  there  was  one  that  silently  noted  all  these 
things.  Little  Andy,  though  under  ten  years  of 
age,  saw  with  grief  his  mother's  care,  and  set 
himself  to  find  the  cause.  No  one  knew  that 
whilst  he  was  playing  with  his  little  sister  his 
mind  was  running  off  upon  some  hastily  dried 
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tear  that  he  had  seeQ  fall  from  his  mother's  eye- 
lid, aad  which  to  him  was  an  ocean  in  which 
days  of  pleasure  were  drowned.  And  when  he 
Bat  upon  his  father's  knee  and  gaily  talked  and 
sang,  oh !  none  dreamed  of  the  thoughts  which 
crowded  upon  little  Andy's  mind.  Something 
whispered  to  him  at  length  till  it  almost  ran  him 
crazy,  that  he  had  stolen  his  mama's  love  or 
that  which  was  due  her  and  that  he  should  re- 
turn it  to  her  i 

But  we  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  these  things, 
it  is  very  painful.  We  shall  remark  an  incident 
here,  however,  which  took  place  one  evening  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Melanie's  marriage.  She  had 
been  sitting  a  long  time  alone,  thinking  over  her 
circumstancesi  and  had  wept  until  her  eyes  were 
very  red.  it  was  the  birth-day  returned,  of  her 
twins ;  how  could  she  but  think  ? 

**  Where  are  the  children — I've  birth-day  pros- 
ents  for  them  ?"  said  Mr.  Eppen  entering.  ~ 

**31r8*  Nance  sent  to  ask  me  if  they  might 
come  down  thece,  she  had  a  fruit  cake  to  give 
them  on  their  birth-day." 

It  was  strange !  Like  the  memory,  of  a  dark 
deed  which  cannot  be  undone,  the  old  thought 
that  Andy  Eppen  had  rejected  long  since,  re- 
curred as  he  looked  upon  the  sad  expression  of 
Melanie;  the  thought,  we  mean,  of  becoming 
once  more  her  loving  husband.  It  staggered 
him,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  recover 
was  by  uttering  his  first  harsh  intimation, 

**  I  do  believe  you  try  to  get  the  children  out 
of  my  wayi"  he  said. 

Mel  rose  hastily  and  went  from  the  room ;  she 
saw  little  Andy  start  back  from  the  door  as  she 
hurried  on  to  her  chamber,  there  to  weep  as  many 
tears  as  her  good  *^  dear  Nan"  did  on  the  wedding 
night. 


IV. 


**  My  dear  Nan,  have  you  heard  the  news  ?" 

*^  Why  bless  me,  William,  what  news  have  I 
to  hear?"  Mrs.  Nance  looked  up. 

'*  My  dear,  my  dear,  this  is  a  bright  and  pret^ 
day  outside,  but  to  some  it  is  the  darkest  day 
that  ever  shone  since  the  days  of  Moses'  rod." 

♦*Who  are  they,  William?" 

*' Parsonage  folks,"  making  a  hasty  gesture 
over  his  shoulder,  he  continued  thoughtfully. 

**  Ah  yes!  to  them  last  night  was  drearier  and 
windier  than  the  wedding  night." 

"Good  gracious!  what*s  he  at;  why  you  talk 
in  riddles,  William." 

»•  Why,  didn't  you  know  that  little  Andy  was 
gone — ^not  to  be  found  !" 


*'  Heaven  help  us !  Not  the  little  dear  that  was 
here  yesterday  evening — " 

"  The  very  same  fine  lad.  He  went  off  Heaven 
knows  whither,  Nan,  and  nothing's  been  heard 
of  him.    Nobody  knows  anything." 

"Oh,  deai--Klear— the  U-t-tle  love!"  Mrs. 
Nance  was  sobbing. 

"And  there's  his  father  flying  through  and 
skirting  the  old  woods  for  miles  and  m  iles  like 
roadman,  now  leaping  the  fences  or  jumping  a 
ditch  and  never  stopping  to  do  any  thing  but  light 
a  fire,  and  every  now  and  then.  Nan,  he  grits  his 
teeth  and  says  wildly  something  about  *  trying  to 
get  the  children  out  of  his  way  ?'  " 

"  Oh !  save  us,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Nance. 

"  And  then  there's  Melanie  standing  all  night 
long  at  the  window  watching  the  lights  and  cry- 
ing and  praying  for  little  Andy.  You  can't  tell 
how  it  made  my  heart  ache  when  she  called  to 
me  as  I  was  passing  and  asked  me  if  they'd 
heard  nothing  yet,  and  I  had  to  answer  nothing !' " 

"Little  Andy's  gone — gone!"  said  the  good 
woman. 

"  Oh  yes  he's  gone — I  fear  forever— but  yet 
I'm  off  to  look  after  him." 

"  Yes,  but  William  how  came  it  so  ?"  Mrs.  N. 
was  off  her  guard  evidently. 

"  My  wife,  my  dtar  wife,  don't  you  know  that 
question  can  never  be  answered  in  this  house !" 
Thereupon  Mr.  Nance  rushed  from  the  room, 
leaving  his  good  wife  to  her  thoughts  of  stormy 
weddings  and  presentiments. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  last  harsh  word 
of  Eppen  to  his  wife,  which  has  been  recorded, 
were  a  suspicion  prompted  by  some  foul  fiend ; 
which  now  assumed  the  form  and  nature  of 
its  origin,  to  curse  the  utterer  and  all  connected 
with  him.  SleejrviBited  not  the  Parsonage,  for 
the  house  where-'Melanie's  father  had  lived,  and 
which  he  had  left  his  son-in-law  at  his  death, 
still  retained  that  name.  Perhaps  there  was  not 
sleep  in  the  village.  All  night  long  the  parish 
church  bell  sounded ;  bonfires  were  kindled  on 
every  steep;  and  the  fearful  cry  of  "  Lost  Child !" 
echoing  through  the  solemn  hours  of  thut  fearful 
night,  caused  a  shudder  in  the  hearts  of  tearful 
mothers,  as  they  pressed  their  infants  closer  to 
their  bosoms.  Alas!  where  is  little  Andy  ?  So 
shrieked  Eppen  as  he  dashed  through  the  wild 
woods  like  a  maniac ;  and  such  was  the  burthen 
of  the  wind  as  it  moaned  through  the  forest;  and 
such  was  the  theme  of  the  bonfire  as  it  roared 
and  cracked.  Half  frantic  Melanie  listened  from 
the  attic  window,  if  perchance  she  might  hear 
a  cry  of  joy  from  any  amongst  the  crowd  that 
sought  her  precious  boy.  And  in  her  anguish- 
stricken-ear  the  maddening  sentence  still  rang — 
**  /  do  believe  jfou  tkt  to  ^t  tfte  cMldren  otit  0/  mjf 
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vfoy  /**  Twu  sounded  in  every  tolling  of  the 
bell,  and  was  written  upon  the  wall  in  characters 
of  light,  by  every  flash  of  the  bonfires.  Beside 
her — for  she  could  not  sleep — little  Mel  stood 
weeping.  At  last  her  mother  said  to  her,  **  Tell 
me  all,  child,  again,  that  he  said  to  you  when  he 
left  ?" 

**  Oh,  ma,  he  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  kissed  me  over  and  over  again ;  he  said 
he*d  have  to  leave  me  then,  but  he'd  come  back 
again/' 

Here  the  two  sobbed  together  for  a  long  time ; 
the  little  girl  then  continued, 

**  Then  I  caught  hold  of  his  jacket  and  begged 
him  not  to  leave  me  there  in  the  dark  woods,  that 
I  was  afraid.  I  told  a  story  there,  ma,  I  was'nt 
afraid  for  myself;  he  said  he'd  see  that  I  was'nt 
hurt.  Oh !  ma,  how  I  begged  him  not  to  leave 
me.  I  told  him  1  knew  he'd  get  lost,  and  then 
I  told  him  to  think  how  distressed  you  and  pa 
and  I  would  be*' — here  the  child  sobbed  violently. 

*'  What  did  Andy  say  then,  love  ?"  asked  Me- 
lanie. 

**  Why  he  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 
Then  he  jerked  away  from  me,  and  ran  o£f  say- 
ing he'd  come  back  by  and  by.  And  then,  ma, 
I  ran  after  him  crying  and  calling  out,  *Come 
back  Andy,  please  just  come  back,  and  tell  me 
goodbye  and  kiss  me  once  more— just  once !" 

Here  the  mother  and  daughter  wept  together 
long  and  loudly. 

**  Oh,  ma,  I  thought  my  heart  would  break 
when  Andy  left  me  there,  I  thought  if  I  could 
only  call  him  back  and  bring  him  here  to  see 
you  once  before  he  left,  that  I  would  be  happy, 
but  no  he  was  gone  !" 

Bay  now  began  to  dawn  in  the  east ;  and  at 
intervals  from  then  till  about  ten  o'clock,  all  the 
various  parties  that  had  gond.out  to  hunt  after 
the  lost  child,  returned  from  theibfruitless  search. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  vil- 
lage during  the  day.  But  the  people  talked,  the 
mother  wept,  and  the  father  sought  in  vain; 
Andy  could  not  be  found. 

At  last  Eppen  returned  and  locked  himself  in 
his  room  to  his  own  wild  feelings ;  he  cared  for 
none  on  earth  that  he  knew  of. 

Andy  Eppen  was  colder  now  than  ever  to  his 
wife,  because  to  his  former  coldness  was  added 
that  of  suspicion,  which  obscures  the  brightness 
of  men's  minds  as  rust  on  steel.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  htm  that  one  word  of  sympathy  from 
Melanie,  had  he  suffered  himself  to  receive  it, 
would  have  caused  him  more  joy  than  the  recov- 
ery of  his  son.  Did  it  never  come  back  upon 
him,  when  he  devoured  his  grief  in  privacy,  that 
happiness  could  then  be  found  in  his  own  house, 
which  would  cause  inefi*able  joy  to  his  lost  son  if 
he  were  an  angel,  and  would  be  the  truest  light 


to  guide  him  back  if  he  were  a  wanderer  on 
eardi.  Oh !  did  his  old,  daric,  repulsed  thoughts 
never  return. 

The  only  thing  which  Eppen  and  Melanie 
possessed  in  common  now  was  ardent  love  for 
their  lovely  daughter.  But  little  Mel  did  not  act 
as  the  element  which  harmonises  by  its  presence 
discordant  substances.  And  yet  to  see  her  hus- 
band's pure  affection  for  his  daughter,  wonki 
sometimes  inspire  Melanie  with  a  throbbing  hope 
that  perhaps  some  spark  yet  lingered  there  for 
her.  Oh !  how  her  heart  fainted  within  her  at 
the  timid  thought;  gladly  would  she  have  died 
that  instant  to  have  known  it  true.  But  this  she 
could  never  know  or  believe  save  in  a  dream  or 
a  fever;  for  Andy's  lips  were  sealed  to  her,  as 
much  as  were  those  of  her  son.  In  the  day  time 
he  paused  not  in  her  presence  unless  to  dandle 
for  an  insunt  his  lovely  little  daughter. 

M«lanie*s  grief  was  perpetual,  poignant,  al- 
most inhuman.  Her  sole  support  was  that  which 
she  was  taught  when  she  first  recollected  the 
Parsonage  as  her  home,  "  He  doeth  all  things 
well."  Deserted,  neglected,  and  not  relieved  by 
death!  »«itisweUl" 


V. 


You  might  have  mingled  with  all  the  peasantry 
of  the  old  world  in  the  days  of  pestilence  and 
hunger,  and  in  every  cottage  you  would  find  a 
Philamon  and  Baucis  compared  with  the  in- 
mates of  the  Parsonage.  No  one  would  have  be- 
lieved that  piety  had  ever  taken  up  its  abode 
there,  or  least  of  all  that  it  had  ever  seen  a  merry 
wedding,  for  no  where  had  every  trace  of  hap- 
piness been  so  thoroughly  erased  from  the  thresh- 
old. Coldness  and  apathy  gathered  there«  until 
the  surrounding  grounds,  uncultivated,  sprang 
forth  in  weeds  and  briars  :  and  there  too  snakes 
were  bred  as  emblems  of  the  diabolical  influence 
which  seemed  to  gloat  over  the  whole.  We  have 
said  that  every  trace  of  happiness  had  been  era- 
sed from  the  hearthstone  at  the  Parsonage ;  so  at 
least  it  was  destined  to  be,  for  the  remaining  idol 
was  to  be  torn  therefrom.  The  narrative  is  brief 
and  sad,  let  us  hasten  through  it. 

Since  the  loss  of  her  twin-brothen  little  Mel 
had  never  been  the  same  lively  child.  She  sel- 
dom spake  except  to  her  mother  when  alone,  and 
then  she  would  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  memo- 
ry of  the  loved  one  who  had  gone.  She  took 
but  little  interest  in  the  things  around  her;  and 
Melanie  saw  that  her  daughter  was  pining  to- 
ward the  tomb.  Sometimes  she  was  tempted  to 
pray  that  she  might  pine  away  as  fast !  The 
physician  advised  a  change  of  air  for  the  little 
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girl,  and  she  was  taken  to  a  watering-place; 
scarcely  however  had  she  arrived  and  walked 
about  the  green  grounds,  when  she  desired  to  re- 
turn home.  By  her  bedside  at  home  her  mother 
sat  from  day  to  day  to  see  the  flower  fade  gradu- 
ally away  from  her  home ;  whilst  the  wretched, 
unweeping  father,  remained  in  his  room,  to  his 
own  meditations.  Of  what  sort  they  were  Qod 
knows! 

The  afternoon  was  very  fair  and  pleasant  when 
little  Mel  died.  She  turned  from  a  refreshing 
sleep,  about  an  hour  before  the  sun  had  spent  its 
course,  to  her  mother  and  said  cheerfully — 

'*  Ma  kiss  me  and  FU  tell  you  my  dream.*' 

Her  mother  kissed  her  fondly  and  then  pressed 
her  to  her  bosom. 

**  I  dreamed,  ma,  that  I  saw  brother  in  a  far 
off  country.  He  looked  lovelier  and  finer  than 
ever ;  he  was  not  crying  as  when  he  left  me  in 
the  woods ;  and  there  he  wanted  me  to  come 
and  live  with  him.  He  said  that  he  could*ntlive 
without  me ;  and  that  if  I*d  come  he*d  love  me— 
ma — ma — don't  cry,  I  told  him  I  could* nt  leave 
you.  And  when  I  told  him  so,  he  said  that  I*d 
have  to  come  soon — don't  cry,  ma,  he  meant  that 
the  doctor  would  send  me  there  for  my  health. 
And  then  he  told  me  that  he  would  love  me  as 
much  in  that  .bright  and  lovely  country,  as  pa 
loves  you  here.  I'll  be  loved  a  great  deal  then, 
won't  I  ma  ?" 

Melanie  started  and  turned  pale  as  she  looked 
in  the  face  of  her  dying  child.  (Jnperceived  Ep- 
pen  had  been  standing  at  the  door  looking  on  the 
same  sight  which  angels  looked  on  from  above. 
A  stifled  sob  betrayed  his  presence — he  could 
stand  it  no  longer;  the  old  dark  thoughts  of  years 
gone  by  prevailed,  and  Andy  wept  on  the  neck 
of  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  his  dying  child ! 

'*  Oh  I  he  will  love  me  that  much  in  that  land  !'* 

In  an  ecstacy  of  joy  the  fair  girl  clasped  her 
hands ;  and  so  as  the  sinking  sun  faded  from  the 
chamber  she  breathed  her  last. 

**  God  help  me,  Mel,  I  loved  both  before  you, 
yet  you  only  are  left  to  love  me ;  oh !  forgive" — 

There  in  the  chamber  of  death  as  they  wept, 
they  could  not  utter  their  emotion ;  it  were  idle 
for  the  pen  to  attempt  it. 

Many  wept  next  day  as  they  laid  the  body  of 
the  little  girl  to  rest  in  the  silent  tomb,  beneath 
the  green  trees  which  sighed  in  the  old  church 
yard.  They  could  but  weep  to  think  of  the  heavy 
sorrows  that  had  fallen  on  the  family  at  the  Par- 
sonage, and  wondered  too  that  it  was  so.  In  the 
large  congregation  which  surrounded  the  small 
grave,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  recall  some 
bereavement  sustained  at  the  hand  of  death ;  the 
brother,  the  sister,  the  parent,  or  the  child  lay  be- 
neath the  sod,  and  little  Mel's  grave  was  a  fresh 
opening  to  each  wound.    All  have  such  wounds ; 


''write  on  her  tomb,"  said  the  philosopher  of  old 
to  Darius,  *'  the  names  of  three  who  have  not  suf- 
fered adverse  things^  and  I  will  raise  thy  wife  from 
death !"  Were  that  her  only  epitaph  the  tomb 
would  have  remained  unlettered. 

With  the  afflicted  pair  it  was  not  now  as  it  had 
been  in  their  former  sufferings.  Andy  felt  now 
with  new  emotion  the  omnipotence  of  sympathy » 
it  mingled  with  his  gnef  a  sacred  pleasure ;  he 
could  now  kneel  by  his  fireside  with  his  loved 
Melanie,  and  pray  for  preparation  to  meet  in 
heaven  those  who  had  gone  before !  Often  they 
would  walk  to  the  grave  of  their  loved  child, 
there  would  talk  of  her  dying  words,  and  won- 
der too  if  her  dream  had  come  true — if  the  two 
were  twins  in  the  better  land  as  on  earth. 

One  morning,  Melanie  repaired  alone,  as  she 
often  did  in  spring,  to  the  grave  yard ;  no  sooner 
had  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  tomb  of  her  lost 
one,  than  she  started  back  pale  with  terror;  on 
the  stone  in  wreaths  of  rose  buds  and  violets 
twined  with  ivy,  were  framed  the  words  ''My 
Sister!"  A  superstitious  feeling  crept  over  her, 
for  she  could  but  believe  that  the  angel  form  of 
her  son  had  placed  the  words  there.  She  hastily 
gathered  up  the  flowers  and  carried  them  home ; 
she  did  not  breathe,  however,  what  she  had  seen ; 
she  was  afraid  to,  she  knew  not  why,  and  so  kept 
it  in  her  own  heart  as  something  to  shudder  at. 

New  life  dawned  upon  the  Parsonage  now; 
the  weeds  were  quickly  rooted  from  the  garden, 
and  flowers  at  the  front  smiled  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  Melanie's  tender  care  which  did  not  neg- 
lect the  least  thing  in  nature,  that  raised  its  head 
above  the  ground.  It  was  her  reward  now  to 
have  a  smile  and  kiss  of  affection  from  her  hus- 
band, on  his  departure  or  return ;  her  happiness 
was  as  if  her  youth  were  renewed,  as  if  her  wed- 
ding-day had  returned,  and  she  again  sang — 

"  Love  not,  love  notl  ye  hapleas  sons  of  clay. 

Hope's  guyeat  wreaths  are  made  of  earthly  flowers, 
Things  that  are  bom  to  fade  and  fall  away — 

Ere  they  have  blossomed  for  a  few  short  hoars !" 

She  did  not  look  upon  her  Andy  now,  as  you  or 
I  would  look  upon  him,  with  his  face  wrinkled 
somewhat  with  care,  and  his  head  turning  gray, 
as  it  had  been  since  the  loss  of  his  son.  Ah  no ! 
she  saw  him  handsome  and  happy  as  he  pressed 
the  ring  upon  her  finger;  and  as  for  herself  she 
felt  as  young  as  he  appeared.  The  two  felt  more 
and  more  dependent  on  each  other  as  they  went 
on ;  they  staid  with  each  other  more  now,  and 
felt  a  mutual  interest  growing  day  by  day  be- 
tween them.  And  at  last  if  you  could  see  Andy's 
unhappiness  when  Mel  was  not  present,  you 
would  have  surely  thought  he  was  making  up  in 
loving  her  now  for  the  time  he  had  lost  in  apathy ! 
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In  a  neat  room  of  a  coontry  honse,  not  an 
hundred  miles  from  the  village  which  haa  been 
the  acene  of  the  main  portion  of  thia  narrative, 
there  aat  two  youthful  persona  with  whom  we 
now  have  to  do.  About  the  girl  there  ia  a  aingu- 
larly  aweet  ezpretsion  of  face ;  she  ia  apparently 
much  more  ataid  than  the  young  man.  But  who 
is  he?  You  may  well  aak  that,  for  without  an 
introduction,  none  would  ever  recogniae  him  aa 
the  aame  fine  boy  that  in  a  period  long  paaaed, 
kioaed  hia  aister  in  the  wood  for  the  laat  time  on 
earth ;  ao  grown  and  changed  waa  Andy  now, 
you  would  never  have  known  him ! 

**  Maria,*'  aaid  he  tearfully,  **  my  object  ia  ac- 
complished :  that  for  which  I  gave  up  home  and 
all  ita  endearments.  I  ahall  now  return  to  bleas, 
if  I  may,  their  mutual  love."  Maria's  face  waa 
uaually  calm ;  indeed  Andy  had  never  aeen  her 
in  teara  until  now.  **  When  I  left  home  and  wan- 
dered to  Mr.  Limnefs — ^your  father*s— -door,  fe- 
vered and  aick  at  heart;  I  thank  God  that  you 
met  me  there !  A  alight  reaemblance  to  my  little 
aiater  that'a  gone,  inspired  me  more  than  any- 
thing else,  probably,  to  open  my  heart  to  you. 
Oh !  it  is  a  memorable  item  in  our  history,  Maria* 
when  we  meet  with  those  who  count  our  feelings 
worthy  of  themselves,  and  so  adopt  them.  And 
had  I  not  met  with  your  cordial  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  Maria,  oh,  I  fear  I  should  have 
given  up  and  returned  to  claim  my  love  so  dear- 
ly bought,  or  at  least  to  have  saved  Melanie  from 
the  grave !" 

Here  both  wept  audibly ;  the  agitated  youth 
preased  Maria's  hand  and  continued — **over  her 
resting-place,  I  am  now  going  to  mingle  my  tears 
with  those  of  my  dear  parents ;  to  tread  again 
the  same  spot  where  with  her  bursting  heart  ahe 
cried  *  once  more  Andy— just  once.'  Oh,  Maria! 
had  I  gone  to  her  then,  I  should  never  have  left 
her"— 

Maria  had  not  uttered  a  word  in  all  the  time, 
but  sat  weeping.  '*  I  am  going  back  now  to  try 
and  blesa  the  declining  years  of  my  parents  with 
duty  and  affection ;  but  how,  oh !  how  shall  I 
leave  you  who  have  been  to  me  so  good  and 
kind.  Though  I  have  laboured  for  my  own  sup- 
port in  your  father's  family,  yet  I  would  have 
performed  double  sooner  than  gone  elsewhere 
and  lost  the  support  of  your  friendship  and  smile. 

**  Shall  I  lose  it  now  ?  Shall  my  heart  yearn 
in  vain  for  the  sympathy  which  it  can  find  alone 
in  your  own  ?  Listen,  Maria,  to  my  parting  re- 
quest. May  I  one  day  come  again  and  take  you 
to  the  Parsonage  to  be  my  wife.  Oh !  say  that 
you'll  come,  and  fill  the  void  which  the  grave  of 
little  Mel  has  made  at  our  hearth-stone.  I'll  not 
only  love  you  now  in  the  days  of  your  youth  and 


beauty,  but  when  these  have  ceased,  my  affectioa 
will  not  fade — ^no  never !" 

Maria  had  atarted  up  and  turned  pale.  She 
fixed  her  eyea  upon  him  but  did  not  speak  until 
they  were  dry,  and  her  face  aa  calm  aa  ever. 

''I'd  never  thought  it,  Andy.  When  I  first 
met  you  a  poor  boy,  seeking  employment,  I  don't 
know  that  I  waa  curiona  for  your  hiatory.  Yon 
confided  it  all  to  me,  unbidden ;  and  I  could  bnt 
honor  a  deaign  so  noble,  aa  I  thought-  If  my 
feelings  had  become  interested  in  one  who  aacri- 
ficed  the  dearest  relations  of  home  and  life  for 
that  design — I  did  not  know  it  until  you  told  me 
that  you  were  about  to  leave  !  Go  on  now — I 
consent." 

Andy's  utterance  waa  choked,  and  he  conld 
only  press  her  hand  to  his  lips  in  silence.  Finally, 
however,  he  aroae  and  aa  he  left  the  room  said, 

*'  I  shall  now  go  to  my  room  and  thank  my 
father  above,  Maria,  that  I  ever  met  you  !" 

In  the  first  stage-coach  that  afternoon,  Andy 
started  for  the  home  from  which  he  had  been  so 
long  estranged.  It  waa  hia  birth-day ;  and  on  the 
way  he  thought  over  the  strange  portion  of  hia  hia- 
tory which  had  occurred  since  nine  years  before 
he  had  left  his  father's  house ;  how  slowly  had 
they  passed !  And  in  their  passing,  Andy's  mind, 
if  not  his  body,  had  grown  old,  almost  as  much 
so  aa  if  they  had  been  nineteen  inatead  of  nine. 

It  was  just  dark  when  he  arrived;  and  he  en- 
tered sofdy  at  the  side-door  of  the  house.  And 
still  more  softly,  save  for  his  beating  heart,  he 
kneeled  at  the  parlour  door,  where  about  the 
aame  hour  he  had  kneeled  nine  yeara  ago.  and 
heard  hia  father's  first  harsh  word  to  hia  mother; 
the  word  which  had  decided  him  to  leave  !  Little 
thought  Eppen,  when  he  uttered  it,  of  the  bon- 
fires it  would  kindle — of  the  noise  and  the  mad- 
ness ;  little  did  he  dream  that  it  was  making  his 
boy  an  alien,  and  bespeaking  an  early  grave  for 
hia  loved  little  Melanie ! 

The  husband  and  wife  had  been  talking  over 
the  scenes  of  the  past ;  for  it  was  the  birth-day 
of  those  they  had  loved  for  a  short  time  on  earth. 
They  had  wondered  again  and  again  if  both 
were  now  in  the  better  land,  unvisited  by  sick- 
ness and  sorrow.  At  last  Melanie,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, spake — 

''  Forgive  me,  Andy,  if  I  have  kept  anything 
from  you.  But  I  have  somewhat  to  say,  which 
I  have  often  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not.  Some 
strange  spell  seems  to  have  kept  me  silent  until 
now.  One  very  bright  morning,  shortly  after 
little  Melanie's  death,  I  happened  to  walk  to  the 
grave-yard  alone — and  oh !  what  think  you  met 
my  eyes  ?  there,  on  the  tomb,  were  the  letters 
woven  of  flowers,  « My  Sister  P  " 

*«  Oh,  Melanie !  tell  me  if  my  aon  livea.^' 

«« I  know  not.    I  know  it  waa  weak,  but  I  half 
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believed  then,  and  now,  that  they  may  have  fal- 
len from  the  hand  of  my  boy  in  heaven,  with  the 
dew  that  covered  them  !*' 

'*  Oh,  Melante !  why  did  you  not  tell  me" — 
the  anxious  man  rose — *'  Oh !  if  little  Andy  did 
place  those  letters  there" — 

'*  I'll  answer  for  that  .'*'  exclaimed  the  son  rush- 
ing in  the  room. 

"Oh  God !"  exclaimed  Eppen,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  three  were  joined  in  an  embrace,  which 
told  of  a  joy  purer  and  deeper  than  we  can  de- 
scribe. 

"  My  noble  boy  come  back !"  sobbed  the  fa- 
ther. 

•*  Oh  dear  Andy — why  could  you  leave  us  ?" 
said  Melanie  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

**  Pardon  me,  my  father,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all,"  said  he  holding  the  hand  of  each. 

"  God  bless  you — tell  on,"  cried  the  old  man. 

**  In  all  the  land  there  was  no  one  with  more 
to  make  him  happy  at  my  age,  than  had  I.  You 
both  know  well  that  my  slightest  wish  was  al- 
ways gratified  ;  I  was  almost  idolized  by  all.  But 
oh !  from  some  source  or  other,  a  dreadful  thought 
would  often  flit  upon  my  mind,  that  the  love 
ivhich  you,  my  father,  lavished  upon  me  was  at 
the  cost  of  that  love  to  another  whom  I  almost 
adored,  and  whose  hand  I  now  hold  !" 

Eppen  groaned  and  bowed  his  head,  as  he  said 
*•  tell  on." 

'*  Forgive  me,  my  dear  father — ^but  I  saw  that 
I  had  taken  the  place  in  your  affection  which  was 
due  to  my  mother.  Oh !  the  thought  was  a  very 
terrible  one  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  to  hold.  I 
thought  that  if  I  was  taken  from  you,  it  would 
tell  you  your  dependence  on  your  once  loved 
wife  for  happiness? 

'*  There  was  but  one  person  to  whom  I  told 
my  design ;  an  old  dear  friend  of  yours,  mother, 
and  one  to  whom  your  heart  was  open,  it  was 
Mrs.  Nance ;  she  endeavored  to  dissuade  me,  and 
has  often  begged  me  to  return  when  I  would  go 
to  her  for  information ;  though  she  kept  her  prom- 
ise not  to  betray  my  secret. 

*'  I  went  to  Mr.  Lemnif  s  and  labored  for  my 
support,  there  I  have  been  ever  since.  Oh  !  how 
I  have  been  tempted  to  return  at  times.  When 
beneath  this  roof  that  being  for  whom  I  would 
have  at  any  moment  lain  down  my  life— rest- 
ed on  her  death-bed;  when  I  knew  that  one 
word  from  me  would  cheer  up  her  sinking  frame. 
Oh  how  I  was  tempted  to  return !  But  no — I 
would  not  have  returned  scarcely  though  it  had 
been  to  raise  her  into  life." 

The  three  wept  together  in  silence  for  a  long 
time,  the  youth  then  continued : 

"  The  thought  of  wiping  from  your  eyes  those 
tears  of  anguish  which  I  have  seen  so  often, 
when  you  knew  it  not,  and  the  confidence  I  felt 


that  you  would  be  again  loved  as  you  deserved — 
oh,  mother,  these  things  supported  me  and  cheer- 
ed me ! 

"  And  now  my  work  is  accomplished,  thank 
God !  but  in  the  conflict  little  Melanie  has  gone" — 
Andy  could  scarcely  speak — "perhaps  she  is 
now  looking  on  us  from  her  bright  home  above. 
But  my  dear  parents,  I  shall  supply  hor  place 
soon,  as  far  as  on  earth  it  can  be,  with  one  who 
is  lovely,  and  who  will  assist  me  in  comforting 
your  sinking  days  with  love  and  care,  one 
who  has  been  my  only  solace  in  all  my  trials 
since  I  left  you ;  and  with  whom  I  have  visited 
my  dear  sister's  grave,  where,  with  flowers 
wreathed  by  her  hand,  I  wrote  the  words,  '  My 
Sister !' " 

*(  What  you  have  said,  my  son,"  said  Eppen, 
as  soon  as  Andy  had  finished*  **  is  too  true.  God 
knows  I  did  not  intend  to  treat  my  dear  Melaine 
with  neglect,  but  I  did  so — and  fearfully  have  I 
paid  for  it.  It  is  by  the  deepest  affliction  that  I 
have  been  brought  again  to  love  her  and  you  to- 
gether, as  I  do  now." 

"  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so 
are  his  ways  higher  than  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  than  ours !"  said  Melanie. 


VII. 


CONCLUSION. 


There  was  another  wedding-party  at  the  Par- 
sonage soon  afterward:  a  wedding  too,  on  as 
fair  and  bright  a  summer-night  as  ever  any  wed- 
ding was  on.  Mrs.  Nance  did  her  share,  too,  to- 
ward strewing  the  room  and  the  dinner  with  roses 
and  daisies.  There  never  had  been  such  a  hap- 
py time  in  the  village  as  when  young  Andy  Ep- 
pen was  married  to  Maria  Limnef.  The  sun 
acknowledged  it  by  nnking  in  the  West  without 
a  cloud,  and  the  moon  agreed  thereto  by  lighting 
the  folks  to  and  fromthe  Parsonage.  The  wind 
likewise  gave  in  its  consent  to  the  opinion,  by 
not  howling  or  playing  pranks  with  peoples' 
hats  and  bonnets,  and  other  proper  clothing.  It 
was  a  place  for  young  girls  to  catch  beaux,  and 
for  said  beaux  to  become  desperate — ^was  this 
wedding.  How  then,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
could  it  be  otherwise  than  merry  and  happy ! 

Never  was  bride  more  admired  than  Maria 
Eppen ;  and  every  one  said  in  a  whisper  how 
like  she  was  to  little  Mel  that  died.  The  obser- 
vation caused  a  shade  of  sadness  it  is  true ;  a 
thought  of  how  happy  she  would  be  if  she  were 
present,  contradicted  by  a  thought  of  how  much 
happier  she  was  being  absent — ^but  all  this  flitted 
away  with  the  music  and  the  laughing,  the  kiss- 
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iog  and  the  eating.  Wo  hope  the  reader  will  par- 
don U8  for  making  use  of  this  last  word ;  but  ob- 
servation has  made  manifest  to  us  that  people,  at 
weddings,  never  think  of  living  on  love  so  much 
as  brides*  cakes ;  and  that  feasts  of  reason  are  the 
remotest  of  all  sublunary  feasts  from  their  minds. 
Music,  laughing,  kissing  and  eating!  Whew! 
what  a  coronet  of  brilliance  for  the  brow  of  Hy- 
men have  we  woven  unconsciously ;  and  thus, 
like  Synesius,  rendered  that  deity  **  concealed,*' 
during  supper-time  at  least,  '*by  its  own  eflul- 
gence  !** 

The  wind,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  did 
not  take  any  mean  advantage  of  the  guests  as 
they  went  home  after  the  wedding ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  snuffed  the  moon  of  all  its  cloudiness,  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  the  same.  Now 
we— the  writer  and  the  reader — cannot  any  more 
follow  the  folks  to  their  respective  mansions 
from  the  Parsonage,  than  we  could  twenty  odd 
years  ago,  when  the  first  wedding  took  place  at 
the  same  place.  And  so,  just  for  the  sake  of  old 
acquaintance,  let  us  return  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nance.  We  have  the  greatest  conceivable  af- 
fection for  them,  and  always  have  had,  and  always 
will ;  and  that  alone  would  induce  us  to  accom- 
pany them. 

Mrs.  Nance  said  this  uku  a  wedding — we  are 
serious  in  the  assertion — at  least  it  was  what  she 
called  a  wedding.  In  these  days  of  innovation, 
it  is  important  to  know  the  old  nomenclature, 
and  we  have  therefore  stated  this  fact  of  Mrs. 
I^ance.     Mr.  Nance  assented. 

**  Here,**  said  Mrs.  N.,  "  you  and  I  get  ready, 
go  to  the  wedding,  come  back  again  without  any 
colds  in  our  heads." 

"  Or  tears  in  our  eyes,**  suggested  Nance. 

'*  No  half  frozen  Hornets  to  take  care  of.** 

•'Nor  sleep  lost.** 

"None  at  all — none  whatever.**  Mrs.  Nance 
waved  both  hands,  **  and  then  William,  look  upon 
that  carpet— do  you  see  any  crane  on  that  whole 
carpet  disfigured  ?** 

Mr.  Nance  saw  none,  though  he  put  on  his 
spectacles  to  it. 

**  Mark  me.  William,  when  Andy  Eppen  and 
Maria  grow  old,  they  will  not  have  to  look  back 
at  bonfires,  and  children  running  off  and  dying 
early ;  and  what  will  you  inquire  then,  William, 
if  you  are  alive  ?'* 

**  How  came  it  so  /**  said  Mr.  N.,  quietly. 

The  ^vt  Jit  MacenasyfraB  answered  at  last,  by 
Mrs.  N.  **  Because  they  got  married  like  Chris- 
tian people,  in  the  season  of  green  trees,  and 
flowers,  and  birds.  When,**  continued  she  vehe* 
mently,  **  there's  no  snow  to  cover  and  hide  peo- 
ples' pathst  nor  wind  nor  weather  to  give  them 
their  deaths  !** 

Umphi**  assented  Nance. 
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At  times,  o'er  Melancholy's  stormy  tide, 

A  beauteous  image  doth  serenely  glide. 

As  'twere  an  Iris  'mid  the  clouds  of  Thought, 

With  splendor  calm,  like  that  by  twilight  broaght — 

That  linn^ers  on  the  verge  of  parting  light. 

And  flings  enchantment  o'er  the  brow  of  Night! 

Ezprpssion's  fleeting  radiance,  from  her  eye. 

Falls  like  a  meteor  through  an  autumn  sky ; 

Her  Toice,  though  near,  yet  borne  from  £u  doth  seem, — 

The  lonely  echo  that  sunrives  a  dream ! 

'Tis  Memory^that  sweet  minstrel  of  the  Past, 

Which  wakes  a  softening  spell  in  every  blast. 

Which  sheds  a  rapture  o'er  the  darkest  hour, 

Like  dewy  starlight  to  the  drooping  flower, 

And  lends  a  tongue  to  Autunm's  leaf^  whose  cheek 

Portrays  an  eloquence  no  words  can  speak. 

When  fairy  visions  lade  beneath  the  blight 

Of  thy  bleak  eye,  austere  Philosophy, 
Before  whose  wand  must  fall,  the  veil  so  bright. 

That  hides  the  blank  of  cold  reality — 
When  Pride  must  view,  with  callous  glance,  the  hopes. 

The  fondest  schemes  <^  happiness  destroyed. 
As  year  by  year,  each  crumbling  fragment  drops 

From  Time's  dull  wreck,  into  Oblivion's  void, 
'Tis  then  we  muse,  unconscious,  on  the  hours. 
When  seemed  existence  but  a  path  of  flowers. 
Wherein  we  viewed,  with  Nature's  artless  eye, 
No  specious  hues  to  grace  Depravity ; 
No  sophistry,  forsooth,  superb  and  vain, 
Which  robs  the  soul  to  overload  the  brain! 
Stagnates  along  the  garden  of  the  heart. 
And  chokes  its  fountains  with  the  mire  of  art ; 
Corruption's  senseless  pomp,  nor  Flattery's  smile. 
Soft  robe  of  vice  refined  and  splendid  guile; 
No  scowl  of  Bigotry,  nor  Grandeur's  sneer. 
The  winter  of  vvhose  face  would  freeze  a  tear : 
'Tis  then  that  boyhood's  fleeting  light  appears 
An  ignis  fatuus  in  the  mist  of  years— 
A  dwindling  meteor,  far  ofi",  yet  sublime^- 
A  star  on  the  horizon  edge  of  Time ! 

Marcius. 


THE  ENGLISH  LITERATI.* 

Perhaps  a  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  lives 
of  successful  authors  than  any  other  class  of  dis- 
tinguished persons.  We  hear  of  great  deeds  of 
arms,  and  we  feel  a  natural  desire  to  see  the  no- 
ble captain  who  has  achieved  them — ^the  man 
who  has  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  amid  the 
rage  of  embattled  hosts  and  the  desolation  of 
iron  tempest.  But  we  have  no  inordinate  wish 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  him  in  private,  to 
see  him  apart  from  the  great  pageant  wherein  he 
moves,  as  he  is  seen  by  his  valet,  and  to  hear 
the  ordinary  staple  of  his  conversation.  We 
stand  before  a  picture  or  a  statue,  as  in  an  at- 

*  The  Living  Authors  of  England,  by  Thomas  Powell, 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co.,  200  Broadway :  Phila- 
delphia :   George  S.  Appleton,  164  Chesnut  Street,  1849. 
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mosphere  of  beauty,  and  when  the  spell  of  ad- 
miration is  first  broken,  we  call  the  name  of  the 
artist :  but  we  are  filled  with  no  insatiable  long- 
ing for  his  personal  minutie — we  care  not  to 
know  how  the  lonely  labours  of  the  studio  were 
accomplished.  We  listen  to  the  last  divine  strain 
of  some  great  composer,  until  lifted  upon  the 
invisible  pinions  of  song  we  are  borne  into  the 
region  of  light  and  celestial  harmonies,  and  tears 
**  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes'*  as  the 
notes  are  prolonged :  and  yet  there  is  no  abso- 
lute craving  excited  for  the  composer*s  domestic 
history  and  characteristics.  We  do  not  mean  to 
Bay,  of  course,  that  the  biographies  of  such  men 
are  void  of  interest.  Far  from  it.  Biography 
is  of  all  others  the  most  attractive  form  of  com* 
position,  and  when  written  by  the  subject  him- 
self, especially  if  his  life  possess  remarkable  in- 
cident, it  becomes,  as  in  the  case  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  extremely  fascinating.  But  we  do  mean 
to  say  that  sketches  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  literary  men  are  read  with  an  avidity  out  of 
all  manner  of  proportion  to  any  other  sort  of  per- 
sonal memoranda.  When  we  read  a  book  that 
fastens  itself  upon  the  mind,  we  instantly  con- 
ceive a  peculiar  and  lasting  interest  in  the  au- 
thor. If  the  publication  be  anonymous  we  be- 
gin to  inquire  **  who  wrote  it  7"  Thus,  a  large 
majority  of  the  body  of  readers,  would  rather 
have  talked  half-an-hour  with  Sir  Walter  at 
Abbotsford  than  with  Napoleon  at  Longwood 
or  Thorwaldsden  at  Florence  or  Beethoven  at 
Schwarzpanier. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this.  The  author  is 
in  daily  communion  with  his  readers,  wherein 
revelations  of  his  own  nature  are  given,  and  we 
seem  already  to  have  made  his  acquaintance 
after  the  perusal  of  his  volumes.  We  certainly 
know  more  of  him  than  of  many  whom  we  see 
daily  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  sympathetic  chord 
is  constantly  touched  by  him  and  it  readily  res- 
ponds.   As  far  as  his  language  reaches,  he  has 

raised  up  a  multitude  of  friends,  in  the  but  of  the  |  ^  ii  ^v  Ufei'^  ~  A  great  'dcsiii  Vas  naVunuFy 

"*  expressecf  by  all  to  know  what  this  special  droll- 
ery was.  After  some  hesitation  the  old  poet 
said — *  Well,  well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  stand- 
ing some  time  ago  at  the  entrance  of  my  cottage 
at  Rydal  Mount.  A  man  accosted  me  with  toe 
question — *  Pray,  sir,  have  you  seen  my  wife  pass 
by  ?*  whereupon  I  said,  *  Why,  my  good  friend, 
I  didn*t  know,  till  this  moment,  that  you  had  a 
wife !'  The  company  stared,  and  finding  that 
the  old  bard  had  discharged  his  entire  stock,  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter,  which  the  facetious 
Wordsworth,  in  his  simplicity,  accepted  as  a  gen- 
uine compliment  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.** 


not  from  any  merit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Powell  him- 
self, either  as  critic  or  sketcher,  that  we  have 
found  a  pleasant  volume  in  "The  Living  Authors 
of  England.**  Apart  from  these  anecdotes,  the 
book  contains  nothing  that  we  consider  worthy 
of  publication.  W^e  mean  no  reflection  upon 
the  American  publishers  when  we  say  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  established  bibliopole  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  would  have  under- 
taken to  give  to  the  world,  in  one  volume,  so 
much  crude  criticism  and  careless  composition* 
Mr.  Powell  is  evidently  a  man  of  some  informa- 
tion on  literary  topics  and  has  at  times  great  fe- 
licity of  expression  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate long  practice  in  writing,  but  an  offensive  er 
cathedra  tone  pervades  his  book  that  now  and 
then  becomes  down-right  impudence.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  he  has  seen 
much  of  English  literary  life — perhaps  as  a  diner- 
out,  we  trust,  in  a  capacity  not  so  menial — 
and  that  he  has  embodied  in  the  present  volume 
some  very  racy  incidents  of  character.  Dbmis- 
sing  Mr.  Powell  therefore  for  the  instant,  pass 
we  on  to  make  such  extracts  from  his  pot-powri 
as  we  may  think  pleasant  and  profitable.  We 
shall  string  them  together  like  beads,  with  little 
space  between. 

The  Bard  of  Rydal  Mount  is  the  first  portrai- 
ture, and  we  are  put  in  possession  of  a  fact  with 
regard  to  him  that  we  had  long  since  gleaned 
from  his  writings — that  he  has  no  perception  of 
the  ridiculous,  no  wit  or  appreciation  of  wit.  A 
joke  he  never  understands,  and  when  one  is  ex- 
plained to  him,  simple,  kind-hearted  old  gentle- 
man that  he  is,  he  cannot  readily  make  it  out. 
The  following  anecdote  is  in  point — 

**  At  a  friend's  house,  after  dinner,**  says  Mr. 
Powell,  **  the  conversation  turned  upon  wit  and 
humor.  The  author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  who  was 
present,  gave  some  illustrations  from  Sheridan*s 
'sayings,  doings,  and  writings.*  Starting  from 
his  reverie,  Wordsworth  said  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  to  be  a  witty  poet;  *  indeed,*  con- 
tinued he,  '  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  witty  but 


peasant  and  in  the  lordly  dwelling,  by  far-off 
rivers  and  on  the  shores  of  distant  seas.  Thou- 
sands there  are  who  feel  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  most  trivial  circumstance  with  which  he  is 
connected,  who  have  never  perhaps  trod  the 
same  hemisphere  with  him.  This  feeling  was 
but  too  ridiculously  exemplified  in  the  ovation 
which  attended  the  steps  of  Mr.  Dickens  from 
the  wharf  at  East  Boston  throughout  his  whole 
journey  in  the  United  States,  and  which  Field- 
marshal,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  himself  could 
not  have  secured. 

It  is  because  of  this  interest  and  of  the  entertain- 
ing anecdotes  of  prominent  English  literati,  which 


Leigh  Hunt  next  appears,  and  here  he  is : 

"  In  person  he  is  tall ;  his  hair  is  now  gray  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Powell  has  given  us,  and  certainly '  paned  on  his  forehead ;  it  grows  low  down,  which 
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giveft  the  appearance  of  a  want  of  intellectual 
power;  his  voice  is  peculiar  and  soft;  he  sings  a 
lively  soog,  and  acconapanies  himself  on  the  piano 
orseraphine  with  much  spirit  and  grace;  abounds 
with  pleasant  anecdote,  and  is  fond  of  punning; 
his  quotations  are  very  happy,  and  he  occasion- 
ally throws  off  a  parody  of  some  old  hackneyed 
passage  with  great  effect. 

'*  We  remember  one  day,  in  an  excursion  with 
him  and  Dr.  Soutbwood  Smith  to  Croydon,  he 
saw  some  sheep  grazing  in  a  park  near  that 
place,  tie  there  remarked  how  much  of  the 
beauty  of  a  passage  depended  on  a  word ;  for 
instance,  said  he,  apostrophizing  the  sheep — 

*  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason  would  be  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  his  flowery  food  he  crops, 
And  licks  the  hand  that  cuts  him  into  chops  !*  '* 

Of  Samuel  Rogers  we  have  a  capital  thing, 
showing  that  he  and  Wordsworth  are  antipodes 
in  fun — 

**  It  was  told  me  by  a  friend  of  the  bard,  of 
the  beau,  the  bauker  (Rogers,)  that  the  poet's 
uncle  adopted  him  and  his  brother,  and  took  them 
into  his  banking-house.  After  some  time  he  de- 
tected the  elder  one  in  writing  verses ;  the  horror- 
struck  merchant,  when  he  died,  allowed  the  de- 
tected verse- maker  a  certain  annuity,  leaving 
the  business  and  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  Sam- 
uel, with  the  remark  that  he  would  never  be  a 
poet.  We  are  entirely  of  the  uncle's  opinion, 
and  boldly  avow  our  belief  that  no  spiteful  na- 
ture can,  by  any  process  of  sublimation,  be  rais- 
ed into  the  poet;  Mr.  Rogers,  therefore,  must  be 
content  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  nature — he 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  wit,  and  of 
having  made  some  of  the  severest  of  modern 
jokes. 

**  The  last  on  record  is  a  remark  he  made  to 
the  younger  Miss  Cushman,  sister  to  the  cele- 
brated actress,  and  it  exemplifies  his  politeness 
to  the  fair  sex  in  a  striking  manner.  The  elder 
Miss  Cushman  is  remarkable  for  the  masculine 
nature  of  her  genius,  and  for  her  assumption  of 
male  characters.  The  younger  sister  was  con- 
gratulated one  day  by  Mr.  Rogers,  on  a  report 
current  in  theatrical  circles,  of  her  approaching 
marriage.  She  denied  the  rumor,  adding  that 
she  did  not  think  it  probable  that  she  should 
ever  marry,  as  she  had  not  met  any  one  of  a 
manly  tone  of  miud.  If  she  ever  married,  added 
the  fastidious  fair  one,  it  would  he  one  of  a  strong 
masculine  nature.  *Iudeed,'  replied  the  sallow 
wit,  'then  why  dorCt  you  marry  your  sister?*  " 

As  sketched  by  Mr.  Powell,  Alfred  Tennyson 
stands  before  us  the  identical  individual  that  he 
has  appeared  to  our  mind's  eye,  a  man  to  enjoy 
the  dolce  far  nitnU  of  a  fragrant  Havana,  with 
his  vest  unbuttoned,  beneath  a  shade  tree  in  the 
country,  or  sitting  in  his  dressing  gown,  before  a 
genial  fire,  in  a  cozy  room  of  the  metropolis, 
when  the  blasts  of  winter  are  abroad :  a  man,  in 
short  who  would  not  object  to  become  '*tbe 
Laureate  bold,"  as  the  |>arodiBt  has  told 


Oh,  would  not  that  be  a  merry  life. 
Apart  from  care,  and  apart  from  strife. 
With  the  Laureate's  wine  and  the  Laureate's  pay. 
And  no  deductions  at  quarter-day  T 
Oh,  that  would  be  the  post  for  me ! 
With  plenty  to  get  and  nothing  to  do 
But  to  deck  a  pet  poodle  with  ribbons  of  blue. 
And  whistle  a  tune  to  the  Queen's  cockatoo. 
And  scribble  of  rerses  remarkable  few. 
And  at  evening  empty  a  bottle  or  two, 
Quaffingly,  quaffingly  i 

We  were  not  before  aware  that  Tennyson  en- 
joyed a  pension.  All  who  recollect  the  poem  of 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  with  the  grim  and 
ghastly  picture  of  the  scorned  lover,  must  recall 
with  grateful  satisfaction  the  noble  stanza  in  which 
aristocracy  of  rank  is  derided. 

But  for  Mr.  Powell's  sketch : 

**  Tennyson  avoids  general  society,  preferring 
to  sit  quieMy  with  a  friend,  discussing  the  fan- 
cies that  pour  in  his  mind.  He  has  no  conver- 
sational force  or  brilliancy,  hates  arguing ;  ia  as 
^  fond  of  smoking  as  an  American  or  a  Mussul- 
man;' passes  most  of  his  time  in  the  country; 
his  favorite  spot  being  a  small  farm-house  near 
Maidstone.  He  is  occasionally  visible  to  his 
friends  in  London  for  a  month  or  so,  but  to  see 
him  in  his  best  mood  you  must  catch  him  w-ith 
his  cigar,  or  under  a  tree  lounging  on  the  grass 
on  *a  warm,  lazy  day.'  Born  in  Lincolmshire, 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  sug^estious  of 
that  fenny  scenery  have  pervaded  his  writings 
and  influenced  his  choice  of  images. 

**  He  is  reserved  in  his  habits,  has  a  fine  intel- 
lectual face,  and  is  very  calm  and  self-possessed; 
there  is  an  admirable  picture  of  him  by  Law- 
rence. He  is  approaching  his  fortieth  year. 
Lately  he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  Queen  with 
a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  We  are  told  that  she 
was  much  charmed  with  his  ballad  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh; the  poem  being  pointed  out  to  her  during 
her  late  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  at  Bur- 
leigh. The  pension  came  very  opportune,  be 
having  lost  most  of  his  small  patrimony  in  a  spec- 
ulation. For  the  especial  information  of  our  fe- 
male readers,  he  is  unmarried." 


We  confess  our  great  disappointment  that 
nothing  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  Macaulay,  but 
a  dry  outline  of  his  college  and  parliamentary 
life,  and  some  extracts  from  his  History,  with 
which  everybody  is  perfectly  familiar.  We 
should  he  glad  to  know  something  of  the  histo- 
rian in  the  private  circle.  He  has  not  the  repu- 
tation of  a  wit,  and  yet  we  were  assured  by  a 
friend  who  once  breakfasted  with  him  in  com- 
pany with  Rogers  and  Sidney  Smith,  that  the 
latter  observed  that  if  you  would  *^fied  and  water 
Macaulay  he  was  the  best  vis-a-vis  you  coukl  de- 
sire at  a  dinner."  The  watering  process,  we  sup- 
pose, should  be  done  with  burgundy. 

In  allusion  to  Croker's  article  on  Macaulay, 
however,  Mr.  Powell  gives  an  arousing  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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'^  Some  few  years  afro,  the  Review  in  question 
now  and  then  executed  a  poet  for  the  especial 
delight  of  its  readers;  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Keats,  and  others  scarcely  less  illustrious,  have 
heen  gibbeted  (fortunately  only  in  effigy,)  from 
their  new  patent  drop,  the  Jack  Ketch  being  Mr. 
Croker.  it  reached  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham^s 
ears  that  the  Maid  of  Elvar,  his  poetical  child, 
was  to  undergo  capital  punishment  in  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Review.  The  indignant 
bard,  who  was  a  stalwart  man  of  above  six  feet, 
with  an  arm  accustomed  to  wield  the  mason's 
mallet,  intimated  to  Mr.  Croker  that  the  day  after 
the  publication  of  the  attack  he  would  personallv 
chastise  him.  The  valorous  Kigby  was  alarmed, 
but  having  announced  a  '*  slashing  poetical  arti- 
cle," he  substituted  the  meek  and  small  Moxon 
for  the  gigantic  Highlander,  who  was  equally 
good  as  a  sculptor  and  a  pugilist. 

We  have  a  malicious  pleasure  in  giving  full 
credence  to  the  foregoing,  since  the  small  objec- 
tions brought  by  the  Quarterly  against  the  His- 
tory of  England — we  say  the  History,  for  so  we 
consider  it. 

We  must  confess  too,  that  never  having  con- 
ceived a  passionate  admiration  for  Robert  Brown- 
ing, we  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  others 
besides  ourselves  have  been  puzzled  with  his 
poems :  just  perbaps  as  boys  who  become  de- 
plorably benighted  in  the  Differential  Calculus, 
find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  Macaulay  could 
not  master  the  mathematics.  For  our  part, 
though  we  never  advanced  a  step  understand- 
ingly  beyond  the  binomial  theorem,  we  should 
sooner  sit  down  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
Mecaniqw  Celeste  than  a  single  page  of  Sordello. 
It  would  appear  that  no  less  a  person  than  Doug- 
las Jerrold  is  as  obtuse  in  this  respect  as  our- 
selves— 

^*  This  distinguished  contributor  to  Punch  was 
recruiting  himself  at  Brighton  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. In  the  progress  of  his  convalescence  a 
parcel  arrived  from  London,  which  contained, 
among  other  things,  this  new  volume  of  iSordello ; 
the  medical  attendant  had  forbidden  Mr.  Jerrold 
the  luxury  of  reading,  but,  owing  to  tlie  absence 
of  his  conjugal  *life  guards*  he  indulged  in  the 
illicit  enjoyment. 

**  A  few  lines  put  Jerrold  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
Sentence  after  sentence  brought  no  consecutive 
thought  to  his  brain.  At  last  the  idea  crossed 
his  miud  that  in  his  illness  his  mental  faculties 
had  been  wrecked.  The  perspiration  rolled 
from  his  forehead,  and  smitiug  his  head  he  sat 
down  in  his  sofa  crying,  *  O,  God,  I  am  an  idiot!' 
When  his  wife  and  sister  came,  they  were  amus- 
ed by  his  pushing  the  volume  into  their  hands, 
and  demanding  what  they  thought  of  it.  He 
watched  them  intently  while  they  read — at  last 
his  wife  said  :  I  don*t  understand  what  the  man 
means ;  it  is  gibberish.  The  delighted  humorist 
sank  in  his  seat  again :  *  thank  God  I  am  not  an 
idiot.*  Mr.  Browning,  to  whom  we  told  this, 
has  often  laughed  over  it,  and  then  endeavored 


to  bbow  that  Sordello  was  the  clearest  and  most 
simple  poem  in  the  English  language.  We  know 
only  one  person  who  pretends  to  understand  Sor- 
dello, and  this  is  Mrs.  Marston,  the  poet's  wife.*' 

Apropos  of  Jerrold,  who  is  known  as  one  of 
the  Editors  of  Punch. 

**  In  person,  Jerrold  is  very  small  and  spare ; 
stoops,  with  his  head  in  his  shoulders — hair  gray, 
and  pushed  back,  as  though  he  had  dragged  it 
through  a  gooseberry  bush  instead  of  a  comb, 
while  his  sharp  features,  shaggy  eye-brows,  from 
'neath  which  stare  two  earnest  eyes — sharp  voice 
and  biting  manners,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with 
his  writings,  and  altogether  make  up  the  embo- 
died idea  of  a  man  of  indomitable  self-will  and 
reliance,  ever  ready  for  the  conflict  of  opinions, 
in  which  he  gives  and  receives  unflinchingly  the 
hardest  of  blows.  We  have  recorded  some  of 
his  gentlest  sayings  in  this  volume,  and  regret 
that  the  tone  of  many  others  that  we  remember 
are  too  personal  to  admit  of  repetition.  He  is 
very  sweeping  in  his  remarks,  and  unsparing  in 
his  conversation,  frequently  in  the  irritation  of 
the  minute,  wounding  without  scruple  the  feelings 
of  his  companions." 

This  is  not  a  flattering  representation,  nor  do 
we  care  to  make  it  more  repulsive  by  quoting  all 
the  bitter  things  that  Mr.  Powell  has  recorded  of 
Jerrold  in  another  part  of  the  volume.  It  is  well 
indeed  that  the  kindly  feelings  of  poor  Hood  sup- 
plied the  counteracting  agent  in  the  early  prepa- 
rations of  Punch,  or  the  citric  acid  of  Jerrold 
might  have  rendered  the  mixture  unpalatable. 
We  give,  however,  a  well-merited  retort  upon 
Albert  Smith  as  a  specimen  of  his  power  in  this 
line: 

"Modesty  is  not,  perhaps,  the  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  this  clever  author;  possibly  his 
greatest  failing  is  a  kind  of  assumption,  which 
leads  him  to  become  occasionally  boastful :  one 
evening  at  the  Museum  Club,  on  his  return  from 
Paris,  he  was  making  somewhat  free  from  the 
name  of  Lamartine,  then  in  the  heydey  of  his 
popularity,  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  he 
had  played  in  the  recent  French  Revolution.— 
According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  distinguished  French 
statesman  never  did  anything  without  his  advice 
and  assistance.  He  wound  up  a  long  and  boastlui 
eulogium  on  Lamartine's  regard  for  him,  by  say- 
ing, *  In  short,  we  always  row  iu  the  same  boau* 
Jerrold,  who  had  been  quietly  listemng  to  his  broth- 
er author's  rhodomontade,  exclaimed,  'That's 
very  likely ;  you  may  row  in  the  same  boat,  sure 
enough,  but  with  very  diflerent  sort  of  sculls.* 
The  sarcastic  wit  accompanied  this  retort  with  a 
good  tempered,  but  highly  significant  tap  on  bis 
head." 

In  the  sketch  of  Dickens,  we  are  favored  with 
a  long  and  very  tedious  examination  of  his  worka, 
a  critical  parallel  between  him  and  Thackeray, 
(who  par  parenthese  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  a 
Mparate  notice,)  and  a  cool  attempt  to  establish 
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a  plagtarism,  or  plagtarisms,  upon  the  muthor  of 
Dombey,  from  the  works  of  ao  American  writer. 
The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  electrified  to  know 
that  this  American  writer  is — Cornelius  Ma- 
thews !  We  have  no  wish  to  join  issue  with  Mr. 
Powell  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  passa- 
ges quoted  from  David  Copperfield  and  Pufler 
Hopkins,  as  a  discussion  of  this  sort  would  not 
probably  be  very  entertaining  to  our  readers. 
Tbey  will,  however,  one  and  all,  rush  immedi- 
ately to  the  shops  and  buy  the  unsold  copies  of 
this  chef  d'ttmrre  of  our  neglected  fellow-citisen, 
and  if  they  have  any  patriotic  feeling,  they  will 
thenceforth  consider  that  the  worid  has  made  a 
great  mistake  in  rating  Dickens  above  him.  It 
is  just  possible  that  after  reading  the  wonderful 
adventures  of  the  said  Puffer  Hopkins,  they  may 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  Mr.  Pow- 
ell who  has  committed  a  blunder,  their  love  of 
country  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Passing  by  therefore  this  matter  of  dispute,  we 
come  to  a  good  story  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  said 
to  tell  with  great  spirit.  It  is  a  story  of  Mae- 
ready — 

**  A  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Prichard,  hav- 
ing failed  as  an  actor,  settled  dowu  into  the  more 
useful  occupation  of  stage-manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  He  had  the  peculiarity  of  being 
an  extravagant  admirer  of  celebrity,  but  the  chief 
idol  of  his  worship  was  Mr.  Macready.  His  de- 
light was  intense  when  he  heard  that  the  great 
tragedian  was  engaged  to  play  a  number  of  his 
favorite  characters.  It  seemed  to  be  an  honor 
to  hear  him  talk.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  show 
him  every  attention. 

**  On  Mr.  Macready*s  first  visit  he  was  almost 
driven  to  despair  by  the  reserved  manners  of  the 
actor,  who  seemed  a  frozen  man  with  the  pow- 
ers of  locomotion.  He,  notwithstanding,  paid 
unremitting  attention  to  the  hero  of  his  worship: 
looked  to  the  fire  in  bis  dressing-room,  placed 
lofty  wax  tapers  there,  and  by  a  thousand  deli- 
cate services  expressed  his  deference.  After  a 
week's  perseverance  he  was  rewarded  by  an 
inclination  of  his  idoPs  head.  A  few  days 
more  the  face  ripened  into  a  smile :  then  came  a 
more  rapid  thawing ;  and  one  morning  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  was  so  touched  by  the  deferential  respect 
and  attention  of  the  stage-manager  that  he  actu- 
ally spoke  to  him,  *Good  morning,  Mr.  Prichard.* 
Balaam  was  not  more  astounded  at  his  donkey*s 
speech,  than  Prichard  at  his  lion*s  condescen- 
sion— in  a  little  time  it  ripened  into  *  Good  morn- 
ings Prichard  !*  and  one  morning,  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  obsequious  Prichard,  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  said,  'Prichard,  you  don't  look  well;  you 
want  a  change  of  air !  I  have  a  little  cottage 
atElstree;  come  down  on  Saturday  and  stay 
till  Monday.'  In  a  state  of  speechless  rapture 
the  admiring  stage-manager  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. Never  minutes  crawled  bo  slowly  as  those 
which  intervened ;  at  length  the  blissful  time  ar- 
rived, aod  in  a  state  ofjoyful  trepidation  the 
highly  honored  man  mounted  the  stage  that  was 
to  convey  him  to  this  terrestrial  seventh  heaven. 


No  monarch  on  his  throne  sat  with  a  greater  pride. 
He  looked  as  though  he  felt  all  the  paasengen 
knew  he  was  going  to  see  Mr.  Macready.  His 
look  seemed  to  proclaim,  *  Gentlemen,  I  am  ac- 
tually going  on  a  visit  to  the  great  Mr.  Macrea- 
dy— what  do  yon  think  of  that!'  In  dne  time 
he  was  deposited  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Mr. 
Macready  received  him  at  the  porch,  led  him  to 
the  parlor,  and  then  told  his  servant  to  show  Mr. 
Prichard  bis  room.  In  this  neat  little  dormitory 
the  bewildered  visiter  endeavored  to  calm  die 
tumultuous  rapture  of  his  mind.  After  some 
little  delicate  devotion  to  his  toilet  he  descended 
to  the  parlor,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Macreadv.  *My  dear,  this  is  my  kind  friend, 
Mr.  Pricnard,  whose  attention  to  me  at  the  tliea- 
tre  1  have  named  to  you.'  Mrs.  Macready,  in 
her  usual  lady-like  manner  welcomed  him.  M  r. 
Prichard  flowered  a  little  and  said  *  The  plea- 
sure he  felt  in  showing  his  respect  for  so  resplen- 
dent a  genius  as  Mr.  Macready  was  his  greatest 
happiness  and  reward,'  &c.  He  was  intermpted 
in  nis  blushing  and  glowing  enumeration  by  the 
tragedian's  saying,  *'  We  don't  dine  till  six,  we 
shall  have  time  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden  and  pad- 
dock.' Mr.  Macready  pointed  out  in  his  way 
the  wonders  around.  *That  is  my  little  pact- 
dock — ^there  is  my  boy's  horse — ^there  is  a  small 
hen.'  Mr.  Prichard  put  forth  a  word  or  two  of 
rhetoric.  *How  blissful  for  a  man  of  geninsy 
tired  with  the  fret  and  fever  of  the  world  to  re- 
tire, and  in  the  calm  seclusion,*  and  so  on.  Mr. 
Macready  nipped  this  fine  crop  of  oratory  hy 
saying,  *  That*s  a  cow,  it  supplies  our  family  with 
milk.'  *  Happy  cow,  (exclaimed  the  manager, ) 
to  supply  so  great  a  man's  family  with  milk.' 
Prichard  in  the  intense  adoration  of  the  minute 
wished  himself  a  cow  !  As  Jupiter  for  love  cf 
Id  turned  himself  into  a  bull,  so  would  Prichard 
have  done  the  synonymous  for  Mr.  Macready. 

"  Behold  Mr.  Prichard  actually  seated  at  the 
same  table  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macready !  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  courteous  host  happened 
to  say  to  this  simple-  minded  manager,  *  Prichard, 
make  yourself  at  home ;  ask  for  whatever  yon 
want ;  I  have  a  warm  bath  in  the  house ;  one 
would,  I  am  sure,  do  you  good ;  if  you  think  so* 
you  have  only  to  ring ;  tell  my  man ; — it  is  pre- 
pared in  a  minute — now  don't  stand  on  ceremo- 
ny— it  is  no  trouble.' 

"Dinner  passed  off;  Mr.  Macready  was  con- 
descending— the  manager  seemed  translated ; 
towards  midnight  he  was  led  to  his  room  by  his 
hero,  and  told  that  he  was  to  consider  himself  at 
home,  and  do  as  he  liked.  Left  alone,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  a  variety  of  pleasing  reflections; 
lapped  in  this  reverie,  time  slid  on  unconseioosly ; 
at  last  the  words  of  Mr.  Macready,  ^a  warm  bath 
will  do  you  good ;  it  gives  no  trouble ;  it  is  pre- 
pared in  a  mmute'  fastened  upon  him  with  a  fatal 
fascination.  *It  will  do  me  good.'  involuntarily 
exclaimed  Prichard ;  *  I  feel  overpowered  with 
the  sensations  that  have  rushed  through  me ;  I 
will  have  one  ;  Mr.  Macready  pressed  me  to  take 
it ;  he  will  be  offended  if  I  don't ;  I  would  not 
wound  bis  feelings  for  the  world.'  His  band  in- 
stinctively pulled  the  bell;  like  fear  in  Collin's 
Ode, 

'  Ffe  back  recoiled,  he  kmvc  not  tcky, 
JPen  at  Hke  §omnd  himee^  had  mmde,^ 
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The  tinkling  ceased;  dead  siience;  again  the 
bell  was  rung  louder;  no  one  came;  Prtcbard 
gave  up  the  idea  of  his  bath  and  thanked  the 
abortive  ringing ;  at  length,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  get  into  bed  there  was  a  rap  at  his  door 
with  a  half  sleepy  *  Did  you  ring,  sir  ?'  *  I  should 
like  to  have  a  warm  bath,*  faintly  ejaculated 
Prichard,  half  suspecting  the  absurdity  of  the 
reouest ;  *  A  warm  bath,  sir  ?*  said  the  servant. 
*■  Ires,  Mr.  Macready  said  I  should  have  a  warm 
bath.'  The  servant  vanished  and  went  to  his 
master's  bed-room  door  and  rapped ;  the  great 
actor  was  sleeping,  no  doubt  dreaming  of  histri- 
onic triumphs,  with  no  Astor  House  in  the  vista. 
**  Mrs.  Macready  was  the  first  to  hear  this  unu- 
sual sound.  She  listened  a  minute  space,  then 
touching  the  modern  Macbeth's  arm,  said,  *  Wil- 
liam, what  is  that  V  a  deep  guttural  growl  was 
the  response. 

'  Again  the  lady  at  his  side 

Her  Boul-iubduing  voice  applied.' 

*  William,  pray  wake,  I  tell  you  I  hear  a  noise. 
I  thought  I  heard  a  bell  ring  twice  before ;  Wil- 
liam, pray  wake,  1  am  getting  alarmed.'  When 
Mr.  Macready  was  thoroughly  awake,  he  sat  up 
in  bed.  *  Who  is  that  ?'  said  he,  *  Me,  sir,'  said  ; 
the  servant,  '  What  do  ^ou  mean  by  disturbing 
us  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?'  *  Please,  sir,  Mr. 
Prichard  wants  a  warm  bath  !*  *  A  warm  bath !' 
gasped  bis  master,  *  does  he  know  it  is  the  dead 
waste  and  middle  of  the  night  ?  a  warm  bath, 
ha !  ha !'  continued  he,  '  wai$  there  no  pond  on 
his  road  hither  that  he  could  have  washed  in  ?  a 
warm  bath !  hah !  hah !  Rouse  all  the  servants ! 
let  him  have  his  bath;  a  bath !  a  bath!  his  kingdom 
for  a  bath !'  saying  this  he  sank  hysterically  on 
the  pillow." 

It  is  some  mitigation  of  our  author's  treatment 
of  poor  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  whose  verse  is 
said  to  be  *' smooth  common  place,"  that  he  is 
admitted  to  be  ^  an  ornament  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession." Whether  Mr.  Powell  is  as  good  a  judge 
of  law  as  of  poetry  we  know  not  but  we  quite 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  cleverness  of  the  fol- 
lowing bit : 

"  One  of  the  most  felicitous  instances  of  plead- 
ing in  modern  times  was  his  defence  of  Macrea- 
dy against  Mr.  Bunn.  That  trickey  manager 
had  engaged  the  eminent  tragedian,  at  a  large 
salary,  for  fifty  nights.  After  a  few  performan- 
ces, finding  he  was  losing  money,  he  resolved  to 
annoy  Macready  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
fully  trusting  that  the  actor's  well  known  irrita- 
bility would  lead  him  to  break  the  contract.  He 
commenced  on  a  petty  scale,  such  as  placing 
only  one  common,  dim-looking  candle  in  his 
dressing-room,  and  by  a  variety  of  trifling  annoy- 
ances of  a  like  character;  finding  these  had  no 
effect  he  resolved  on  a  larger  sphere  of  action. 

"  He  put  his  name  down  in  the  '*  Taming  of 
the  Shrew"  as  an  afterpiece,  playing  a  farce  be- 
fore it.  Mr.  Macready  at  first  remonstrated,  but 
suspecting  the  villainy  of  the  lessee,  he  consulted 
Mr.  Forster,  and  the  sergeant,  who  advised  him 


to  play  the  character  of  Petruchio  even  under 
these  provokine  circumstances. 

**  Mr.  Bunn  findiug  this  had  no  effect  hit  upon 
a  scheme  which  he  resolved  to  put  in  practice 
the  next  niffht.  Mr.  Macready  was  performing 
*  Richard  III.,'  and  had  gone  through  the  first 
four  acts  in  his  usual  manner,  reserving  his  ener- 
gies for  the  close  of  that  magnificent  drama.  Mr. 
Macready  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  had  retired 
to  his  dressing-room,  and  was  sitting,  waiting  the 
call-boy,  enwrapt  in  a  pleasing  reverie  as  to  the 
effect  he  was  about  to  produce  on  the  audience 
in  the  next  act." 

**  Time  flew  on,  when  to  his  surprise  the  or- 
chestra commenced  the  overture  to  the  panto- 
mime. Starting  up,  the  mimic  tyrant  went  to 
the  door  of  his  dressing-room  and  demanded  the 
reason.  Presently  a  man  came  with  a  message 
from  Mr.  Bunn,  saying,  with  his  compliments, 
that  there  was  not  time  for  the  fifth  act  of  the 
tragedy,  as  the  pantomime  was  so  long ;  and  that 
if  Mr.  Macready  would  look  into  the  playbills 
issued  that  morning,  only  four  acts  of  the  play 
had  been  promised.  There,  true  enough,  in  in- 
finitesimal type,  was  the  trick  artfully  drest  out : 
Macready's  rage  was  intense;  he  saw  he  had 
been  tricked;  prudence  counselled  silent  con- 
tempt; pride  and  indignation  prompted  a  thou- 
sand things.  At  first  he  resolved  to  address  the 
audience  on  his  wrongs,  and  denounce  his  tor- 
mentor. Fired  with  that  professional  ambition 
so  highly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Macready,  he  de- 
termined to  rush  upon  the  stage  and  present  the 
public  with  the  most  intense  and  energetic  Rich- 
ard they  had  ever  seen.  On  his  way  to  the 
achievement  of  this  great  histrionic  feat  he  hap- 
pened to  pass  the  door  of  the  mnna^er's  room ; 
he  was  bnmful  of  Richard,  and  doubtmg  whether 
he  could  bold  it  in  till  he  got  to  the  footlights,  his 
eye  unluckily  encountered  the  bland  and  smiling 
features  of  the  poet  Bunn,  the  perverter  of  the 
playbill,  whose  unlucky  destiny  it  was  to  receive 
immediately  a  tremendous  thumping  at  the  hands 
of  the  excited  tragedian.  When  the  unhappy 
Bunn  was  nearly  beaten  insensible,  the  indignant 
actor  rushed  into  his  carriage  and  was  whirled 
home. 

**In  the  action  which  the  pummelled  manager 
brought  for  the  assault  Talfourd  was  retained  as 
Macready's  counsel.  The  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined :  the  assault  was  proved ;  the  legality  of 
Bunn's  conduct  was  indisputable;  the  unwar- 
rantable violence  of  the  actor  was  glaring,  and 
every  one  in  court  expected  laree  damages.  The 
ludicrous  light  however,  in  which  Talfourd  placed 
the  whole  affair  at  the  close  of  his  address  to  the 
jury,  is  so  ingenious,  that  we  must  quote  it  (from 
memory)  even  at  the  rbk  of  being  considered  te- 
dious. 

"  *  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  moat  bear  in 
mind,  in  justification  of  this  apparently  serere  assault,  die 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case :  I  will  not  insnltyour 
understanding  by  any  remarks  as  to  the  wonderful  power 
which  the  immortal  Shakspere  has  o^er  the  feelings  of  his 
readers ;  judge  then  what  must  be  the  tremendous  spell 
that  he  exercises  oyer  that  great  tragedian,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  absorbed  in  the  study  of  this  miraculous  dra- 
matist. In  a  few  words,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Macready  having 
worked  himself  up,  under  the  insplratian  of  Shakspere,  to 
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elftctrify  the  audience,  wms  luddenly  itopped  short  at  tbe 
end  of  the  fourth  act,  and  meeting  with  Mr.  Bunn,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  necessity  of  his  case,  and  unable  longer 
to  contain  the  supprest  energy,  lo  dtMAor^e  <fte  eniire/iftk 
ad  9f  Riekard  III,  an  the  u»f(trtummte  head  tf  Mr,  Butm, 
" '  I  fieel  quite  sure  that  you  will  not  punish  my  friend 
Mr.  Macready  for  the  wonderful  power  which  the  immor- 
tal Shakspere  has  over  his  votaries  and  admirers.* 

**  He  then  closed  his  speech,  and  the  metor  got 
off  with  tolerable  damages." 

We  come  now  to  notice  what  strikes  us  as 
quite  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  cockney  im- 
pudence we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
Powell  gives  a  few  pages  under  tbe  caption  of 
John  Forster.  We  were  naturally  eager  to  learn 
something  more  than  we  already  knew  of  this 
acute  and  philosophical  writer.  He  ei^oys  a 
high  and  well-deserved  reputation  wherever  his 
**  Livea  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth" 
has  reached.  Thinking  that  we  should  be  fur- 
nished with  some  pleasant  memoranda  of  his 
private  history,  we  turned  to  that  part  of  the 
book  at  once.  Judge  our  surprise  aud  mortifi- 
cation to  find  instead  an  attack  of  a  most  vitupe- 
rative character  on  Washington  Irving  who  is 
charged  with  having  stolen  the  whole  of  his 
••Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith*'  from  the  English 
Biographer.  Not  content  with  this,  our  author 
assails  tbe  long  established  fame  of  Gtoffrty 
Crayon^  who  occupies  "  a  false  position  in  Amer- 
ican literature*'  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  "fal- 
lacy" to  consider  him  *«any  thing  beyond  an 
agreeable  essayist,  and  a  very  successful  imita- 
tor of  the  level  style  of  Addison  and  Pope." 
His  volume  on  Goldsmith  is  asserted  to  be  a 
compend  of  ••  faded  piracy,  tame  sentimentalism, 
and  common-place  suavity."  Oh,  cruel  Mr. 
Powell!  Oh,  luckless  Mr.  Irving!  How  facile  is 
the  destruction  of  fame !  Conjured  up  by  petty 
malice,  how  easily  a  cloud  envelops  Sunny  side 
and  shuts  out  forever  the  author  of  the  S  ketch- 
Book. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Powell ;  for 

there  are  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of  com- 
mission, and  he  has  fallen  upon  them.  Henry 
Taylor  and  Philip  J.  Bailey  are  men  of  whom 
we  would  fain  know  something,  and  yet  Mr. 
Powell  mentions  them  only  to  introduce  flat 
critiques  on  ••  Philip  Van  Arteveldt"  and  ••  Fes- 
tus."  One  would  suppose  too  that  a  work  which 
gives  a  niche  to  writers  as  little  known  as  Ernest 
Jones,  Coventry  Patmore,  Thomas  Burbidge  and 
Arthur  A.  Clough  might  mention,  if  only  in  a  sin- 
gle paragraph,  the  names  of  other  authors  whose 
works  are  familiar  to  the  American  reader. 
Where  is  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  whose  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy  has  passed  through  one  hun- 
dred editions  in  the  United  States?  Tbe  ad- 
mirers of  that  writer  (we  confess  we  are  not  of 
the  number)  may  jusdy  complain  of  his  exclu- 


sion from  a  book  professing  to  present  to  us  the 
"  Living  Authors  of  England."  What  though 
he  draws  occasionally  upon  an  old  and  forgotten 
author,  one  Solomon,  for  bis  proverbs  and  upon 
later  and  better- remembered  essayists  for  his 
philosophy — what  though  he 


Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch, 
And,  undisturbed  by  conscientious  qoahns, 
Fervertfl  the  Prophets  and  purkiins  the  Peal 


we  say,  what  of  all  this — is  be  not  a  "  living  au- 
thor" of  England  ?  Where  too  is  Thackeray,  be- 
yond all  question,  next  to  Dickens,  the  first  mas- 
ter of  pathos  in  the  English  tongue  ?  Wbere  is 
Professor  Aytoun,  tbe  Bon  Gaultier  of  the  monthly 
magazines  ?  Where  is  Elliott,  the  artisan-poet, 
whose  rhymes  convey  to  the  stern,  sad  heart  of 
English  toil  the  sense,  tbe  dream,  tbe  hope 
of  a  larger  and  better  liberty,  of  a  new  and 
enduring  social  reform  ?  Where  are  the  Hewitts, 
man  and  wife,  whose  eObrts,  though  sometimes 
misdirected,  are  always  exerted  in  behalf  of  hu- 
manity ?  They  may  perhaps  move  in  a  less  shi- 
ning orbit  than  many  of  Mr.  Poweirs  celebrities, 
they  go  not  to  dine  in  Belgravia,  and  their  names 
are  never  seen  in  La  Belle  AssemhUe,  but 
are  tbey  not  authors  of  England,  aye,  and  liv- 
ing authors  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  ? 
Some  too  are  omitted,  among  the  privileged 
few  whose  volumes  glitter  on  the  rosewood 
tables  of  *'the  twice  three  hundred  for  whom 
earth  was  made."  Lady  Georgiana  Fuller- 
ton  has  claims  to  be  ranked  among  EugUsh 
authors,  and  what  shall  we  say  for  the  neg- 
lect of  the  **  wondrous  boy  that  wrote  Alroy" 
and  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  ?  We  might  multiply 
examples  of  Mr.  Powell's  sins  of  omission,  we 
might  refer  to  D.  M.  Moir,  the  *»A"  of  Black- 
wood (who,  we  think,  is  still  alive)  and  Sim- 
mons, his  successor  in  lyric  effusions,  aud  the 
Bells  of  Jane  Eyre  notoriety,  and  others,  to  the 
extent  of  a  page.  But  we  have  said  enough. 
Our  author  promises  a  companion  to  the  present 
volume  in  the  "  Living  Authors  of  America," 
shortly  to  be  published  in  which  we  shall  proba- 
bly see  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews  magnified  into 
the  great  Mogul  of  western  literature.  For  that 
work  we  wait  with  exemplary  patience. 


EPIGRAM. 


To  Flavians  shrine  two  suitors  run 

And  woo  the  fair  at  once ; 
A  needy  fortune-hunter  one 

And  one  a  wealthy  dunce. 

How,  thus  twin-coutted,  she'll  behave 

Depends  upon  this  rule— 
If  she's  a  fool  she*ll  wed  the  knave 

And  if  a  knave  the  fool. 
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FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  October,  1849. 

In  one  of  my  late  letters  I  spoke  of  a  recent 
discovery  of  M.  MeUens,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Brussels,  which 
at  the  time  was  attracting  much  attention,  and 
was  supposed  to  interest,  in  the  highest  degree, 
all  who  were  concerned,  here  or  elsewhere,  in 
the  production  of  sugar.  The  discovery  was 
then  known  only  by  its  marveilous  effects.  The 
product  was  to  be  doubled,  and  the  manufac- 
ture simplified,  expedited,  and  chea^^ened  in  an 
equal  degree.  The  scientific  and  practical  ex- 
periments which  were  officially  ordered  to  test  the 
value  of  the  discovery  have  taken  place.  The 
results  have  not  been  so  favorable  as  was  hoped ; 
but  were  far  from  being  decisive  against  the  dis- 
coverer. It  is  admitted  that  before  the  value  of 
the  new  procedures  can  be  authoritatively  pro- 
nounced upon,  their  application  to  the  coming 
crop  must  be  witnessed.  In  the  mean  time  M. 
Melsens  has  himself  torn  off  the  veil  of  secresy 
and  published  a  work,  in  which  his  discovery  is 
freely  given  to  the  world  with  scientific  and  prac- 
tical instructions  for  its  application.  I  must  re- 
deem my  promise  by  giving  a  short  account  of  it 
which  may  prove  sufficient  for  the  information  of 
the  generality  of  readers.  Such  as  would  have 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  must  apply  to  the 
original  work  of  M.  Melsens.  It  will  probably 
soon  be  translated  in  the  United  States. 

Neither  the  cane  nor  the  beet  root,  said  M. 
Melsens,  contains  any  sugar  that  is  not  capable 
of  crystallization.  The  formation  of  molasses, 
or  treacle,  is  caused  by  the  ferments  which  they 
contain,  and  which  are  developed  upon  coming 
in  contact  with  air  and  water,  in  the  course  of 
the  operations  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  by  the  usual  mode.  To  be  sure,  by  the  use 
of  alcohol  instead  of  water,  as  a  dissolving  agent, 
the  sugar  is  separated  from  the  ferments  and  pro- 
tected from  all  alteration.  But  alcohol  is  too 
costly  to  be  generally  used  with  advantage,  and 
the  employment  greatly  increases  the  danger 
from  fire.  M.  Melsens  therefore  directed  his  re- 
searches to  the  discovery  of  some  cheap  and  con- 
venient substitute  for  alcohol — a  liquid  which  rap- 
idly absorbing  oxygen,  would  form  with  it  an  acid, 
which  without  injuring  the  sugar,  would  precipi- 
tate the  ferments  and  the  substances  which  pro- 
duce them.  He  subjected  to  a  variety  of  expe- 
riments three  substances  known  to  possess  the 
properties  desired,  binoxide  of  azote,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  aldehyde.  For  different  reasons,  these 
were  successively  abandoned,  and  a  course  of 
experiments  commenced  with  the  acid  sulphites, 


and  more  especially  with  the  bisulphite  of  lime. 
The  abundant  sulphurous  acid  which  these  bodies 
contain  prevents  all  fermentation  while  their  base 
neutralizes  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  soon  as  it  pro* 
duced.  It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  by 
themselves,  or  by  their  very  abundant  sulphu- 
rous acid,  they  did  or  did  not  affect,  and  how,  the 
sugar  in  process  of  manufacture.  To  this  end 
various  experiments  were  made,  in  all  of  which 
it  was  observed  that  the  sugar  crystallized  to* 
tally,  readily  and  without  any  appearance  of  mo 
lasses.  "I  was  allowed  then  to  hope,''  said  M. 
Melsens,  **  that  the  bisulphite  of  lime  employed  as 
a  prompt  absorbent  of  oxygen,  and  as  an  anti- 
septic, exerted  no  deleterious  action  upon  the 
sugar,  if  it  were  poured  cold  upon  the  rasping 
machine  of  the  beetroot,  or  the  rolling  mill  of 
the  cane,  so  as  to  mix  immediately  with  the  juiee 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  rupture  of  the  cells 
containing  it.  I  was  allowed  to  hope  that  the 
sugar  would  undergo,  in  its  presence,  and  with- 
out injury,  the  action  of  the  heat  indispensable 
in  the  process  of  refining.  In  this  operation, 
supposing  it  to  be  conducted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  lime  employed  would  neutralize  the  bi- 
sulphite, and  would  leave  the  juice  prepared  for 
evaporation  without  loss  of  sugar,  purified  from 
the  ferments  and  from  all  matters  capable  of  pro- 
ducing them." 

M.  Melsens  soon  perceived  that  the  bbulphite 
of  lime  was  possessed  of  other  properties  of  great 
value  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It  was  a  pow- 
erful clarifier.  Experiments  had  established  the 
fact  that  the  substance  in  question  separates  all 
the  azotic  matter  existing  in  the  cane  and  beet- 
root with  a  loss  of  sugar  estimated  at  about  one 
or  two  hundredth  parts  of  the  mass.  The  bisid- 
phite  of  lime  removes  too  almost  completely, 
and  promptly,  the  colored  matters  existing  in 
the  cane  and  beet  root ;  and  it  prevents  the  for* 
mation  of  such  other  colored  matters  as  are  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  pulp 
and  during  evaporation ;  and  especially  of  such 
as  require  the  concurrence  of  air  and  a  free  al- 
kali. To  sum  up  in  the  words  of  M.  Melsens 
himself — ^the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  useful  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar, 

*^lst.  As  eminently  antiseptic,  prevendng  the 
production  and  the  action  of  all  ferments. 

^*2nd.  As  an  absorbent  of  oxygen,  preventing 
those  changes  in  the  juices  which  the  presence  of 
oxygen  would  otherwise  produce. 

*'  drd.  As  a  purifying  agent,  which  at  100  de- 
grees, clarifies  the  juices  and  rids  them  of  all  al- 
buminous and  coagulable  matter. 

'*4th.  As  a  substance  removing  pre-existing 
colors. 

**  5th.  As  an  an ti- colorant  eminently  efficient 
in  preventing  the  formation  of  colored  matter. 
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'*6th.  Am  an  agent  neutralizing  all  injurioua 
acida  which  may  exist,  or  be  produced  in  the 
juices,  by  aubatituting  an  acid  almost  inert,  aol- 
phurous  acid,  in  their  place." 

In  what  quantities,  in  what  manner,  is  the  bi- 
sulphite of  lime  to  be  applied  to  the  cane  and 
beetroot  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  ? 

What  are  the  disadvantages  or  inconvenien- 
ces accompanying  the  application  of  the  new 
processes  7 

M.  Dumas,  the  celebrated  Parisian  chemist 
procured  from  the  sugar  plantations  of  Mnrcia, 
in  Spain,  several  hundred  weight  of  sugar-cane 
and  handed  them  over  to  M .  Melsens  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  his  experiments.  &e  proceeded 
thus: 

The  cane  was  broken  np  by  means  of  a  beet- 
root rasping  machine :  the  pulp  resulting  from 
the  operation,  being  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of 
the  bisulphite  of  lime.  The  pulp  was  then  sub- 
jected to  a  press  and  the  juice  extracted.  This 
juice  was  boiled,  filtered,  placed  in  pans  over  a 
fire  and  evaporated  to  a  density  of  about  one- 
third  for  the  cold  syrup.  Filtered  again  and  left 
for  slow  crystallization,  this  syrup,  in  a  few  days, 
gave  a  mass  of  candy  from  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  extract  any  molasses. 

The  pulp,  moistened  with  water,  and  subjected 
to  another  pressure,  furnished  a  second  juice 
equally  rich.  It  was  treated  like  the  first,  and 
yielded  the  same  results.  If  need  be,  this  ope- 
ration may  be  again  repeated.  M.  Melsens  em- 
ployed of  a  bisulphite  of  lime,  marking  10  de- 
grees of  the  areometer  of  Baum^,  a  quantity 
equal  to  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
cane.  The  whole  of  the  sugar  had  been  extract- 
ed and  was  there  before  him  in  solid  form.  All 
this,  saya  M.  Melsens,  is  effected  without  the  ex- 
action of  any  special  attention  or  study.  The 
workmen  employed  in  the  operation  are  not  hur- 
ried and  pressed.  So  long  as  an  appreciable 
amount  of  the  bisulphite  exists  in  the  liquid  it 
prevents  alteration.  This  discovery  will,  it  is 
hoped  by  M.  Melsens,  facilitate  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  large  quantities  for  fami- 
ly use.  Powerful  rolling  mills  to  crush  the  cane 
are  by  no  means  necessary.  A  root-cutter,  a 
rasp  suffice;  for  nothing  hinders  the  operation 
by  washing.  The  use  of  bisulphite  of  lime  ren- 
dering all  fermentation  impossible,  the  direct 
washing  of  the  cane  cut  into  small  pieces,  or 
rudely  torn  and  broken  up,  suffices  for  its  exhaus- 
tion. 

If  the  statements  of  the  discoverer  are  to  be 
relied  upon,  the  application  of  his  new  process 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  brilliant  results. 
The  average  yield,  he  says,  with  the  methods 
hitherto  employed,  is  from  6  to  7  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  (raw  or  muvcovacb,)  for  100  lbs.  cane.   His 


solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime,  applied  to  the  juiett 
alone,  is  to  increase  this  yield  to  about  12 
white  sugar:  and  if  applied  to  both  juice 
pulp  the  yield  will  be  17  or  18  per  cent. 

The  late  experiments  signalize  an  nnpleaMBt 
sulphnrous  taste  in  the  sugar  manufactured  after 
the  Melsens  method.  The  discoverer  replies  to 
this  objection,  that  the  taste  of  sulphur  may  be 
made  to  disappear  from  the  sugar  in  three  ways. 

1st.  Break  up  the  sugar  and  leave  it  for  a 
while  exposed  to  the  air.  The  sulphite  is  con- 
verted into  a  tasteless  sulphate. 

2nd.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  an  ammouiacal  , 
atmosphere  the  sugar  loses  the  savour  of  sulphur 
and  acquires  a  highly  agreeable  vanilla  flavor. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  sometimes  colored  a  little. 

3rd.  If  the  sugar  is  subjected  to  the  process  of 
clarification  (/o  ekdret)  so  that  it  be  made  to  lose 
about  10  per  cent-  of  its  weight,  the  result  will 
be  a  sugar  comparable  with  the  purest  and  whi- 
test made  by  the  ordinary  methods.  This  ope- 
ration  regenerates,  by  means  of  evaporation, 
such  sugars  as  the  above. 

So  much  for  the  sugar  cane. 

As  for  the  beet-root  its  manufacture  into  sugar 
is  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  cane. 
It  is  neariy  perfect.  Science,  it  is  well  estab- 
lished, cannot  do  much  more  for  it.  The  beet- 
root contains  sugar  to  the  amount  of  10  per  100 
of  its  weight.  By  the  methods  already  in  use 
an  average  of  6  per  100  is  actually  obtained.  M. 
Melsens  anticipates  from  the  adoption  of  his  im- 
provement, an  average  yield  of  8  per  100.  The 
remaining  2  per  100  may  be  set  down  as  unat- 
tainable ;  the  juice  of  the  beet-root  containing 
many  salts  opposing  the  crystallization  of  sugar 
and  which  the  bisulphite  of  lime  is  powerieas  to 
counteract. 

In  his  experiments,  M.  Melsens  sprinkled  the 
beet-root,  at  the  moment  of  rasping  it^  with  his 
solution  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime.  The  solution 
used,  marked,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cane,  10  de- 
grees by  the  areometer  of  Baum6 :  but  the  quan- 
tity employed,  instead  of  being  1  per  100  of  the 
weight  of  the  root,  was  now  equal  to  2i  per  100. 

On  watering  the  pulp  from  which  the  juices 
had  been  extracted,  adding  a  Uttle  of  the  bisul- 
phite, the  crystallized  masses  which  were  the 
result  always  contained  unaltered  sugar  to  the 
amount  indicated  by  previous  analysis.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  admitted  that  the  product  was  not 
so  beautiful  as  in  the  experiments  on  the  cane, 
and  the  crystallization  was  often  confused. 

**ir,**  says  M.  Melsens,  '*the  employment  of 
the  bisulphite  of  lime  b  adopted,  the  new  condi- 
tions which  it  will  introduce  will  open  a  large 
field  for  invention,  which  I  am  quite  unable  to 
scan.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  use  of  the 
rasping  machines  will  be  necessary  until  pro- 
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found  alady  and  obMnration  shnU  have  de- 
monstrated the  ei&etB  produced  by  the  bkul- 
|>hite  upon  the  slices  produced  by  the  root-cutter 
and  subjected  to  systematic  washing.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  saccharine  liquids  obtained 
by  maceralU>n  or  levigation  are  operated  upon 
with  more  facility  than  the  natufal  juices  deriyed 
directly  fkora  the  action  of  the  rasping  machine 
and  roUing  milL 

^*  I  dare  not  assert  that  the  presses  now  in  use 
will  be  retained  eren  if  rasps  should  be.  They 
are  constructed  with  a  special  view  to  a  quiet 
despatch  of  work*  But  under  the  new  system, 
t^he  pulp  once  rendered  unalterable,  presses  of 
slow  action,  operating  upon  large  masses,  econo- 
mizing labor,  dispensing  with  the  bags  and  hur- 
dles, may  offer  certain  advantages  and  justly  ob- 
tain the  preference. 

**  Boilers  of  the  kind  now  in  nse  will  be  indis- 
pensable in  the  process  of  refining  the  sugar. 

**  Taylor's  filters,  or  others  similar  to  them,  will 
be  employed  under  the  new  as  under  the  old  sys- 
tem ;  unless,  which  is  quite  probable,  it  may  be 
deemed  preferable  to  operate  by  deposition. 

'*  The  apparatus  for  evaporation  by  fire  cannot 
be  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  concentration  of 
the  juices :  but  towards  the  end  recourse  must  be 
bad  either  to  rapid  evaporation  in  boilers  heated 
by  steam,  or  to  a  slow  crystallization  effected  in 
stoves.  I  halve  ascertained  that  in  this  operation 
one  may  employ  at  pleasure  vessels  made  of 
sheet-iron,  cast-iron,  tinned  copper,  and  very 
probably  of  wood  or  of  bricks  cemented.  The 
use  of  animal  charcoal  may  be  retained,  dimin- 
ished, or  quite  suppressed,  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  sugar,  raw  or  refined,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  manufacture.*' 

M.  Melsens  thus  concludes  the  valuable  and 
interesting  work  of  the  contents  of  which  I  have 
given  only  a  concise  summary. 

**  If,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  manufac- 
turers of  indigenous  sugar  should  not  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  adopt  my  process,  I  cannot 
believe  but  that  it  b  still  destined  to  exert  a  great 
influence  upon  the  production  of  the  sugar  proper 
to  our  climates.  When  nothing  but  a  ro ot-cutter, 
one  or  two  casks,  a  washer-woman's  boiling  ket- 
tle, and  a  few  earthen  vessels  are  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  conveniently  extract  the  sugar  firom  a 
couple  of  thousand  lbs.  of  beet-root,  obtaining  it 
by  the  very  first  operation  whiter  than  the  most 
beautiful  muscovado  brought  from  the  colonies, 
may  we  not  hope  that  the  demands  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  consumption  of  this  article 
will  henceforth  render  its  manufacture  popular 
throughout  the  country,  making  general  ihe  ben- 
efits which  belong  to  Uie  cultivation  of  the  beet- 
root? Agriculture  will  be  benefitted  by  the  de- 
sirable facilities  it  will  afford  for  the  rotation  of 


crops :  and  the  laborer  himself  will  reap  the  hy- 
gienic advantages,  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  of 
an  increased  consumption  of  sugar.  While  in 
England  the  consumption  of  sugar  amounts  to 
an  average  of  22  lbs.  per  head  per  annum,  upon 
the  continent  the  average  consumption  of  each 
individual  does  not  reach  5i  lbs.  per  annum.'* 

I  have  had  occasion,  I  think,  in  former  letters  to 
allude  to  the  backwardness  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, not  less  evinced  under  the  republican 
than  under  the  monarchical  regime,  to  frankly 
adopt  the  grand  invention  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  electric  telegraph,  and  submit  to  the 
new  conditions  of  social,  commercial  and  politi- 
cal progress  which  that  invention  imposes.  A 
nation  daily  boasting,  with  more  or  less  reason, 
to  be  at  the  head  of  civilization,  to  be  the  great- 
est, the  most  enlightened,  the  most  generous  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  most  progressive 
too,  (God  save  the  mark  I)  and  yet  materially 
and  intellectually  so  far  behindhand  as  not  to 
need  the  electric  telegraph !  as  not  to  see  and 
comprehend  its  sublime  results,  its  beneficent 
uses !  as  to  shrink  with  fear  from  its  application ! 
Glory  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  who  invented,  com- 
prehends, and  dares  to  apply  the  electric  tele- 
graph— feariessly  accepting  all  its  consequences. 
Glory  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  alone  among 
nations  is  socially  and  politically  up  to  the  electric 
telegraph !  If  France  were,  as  she  claims  to  be, 
at  the  head  of  nations,  the  steamboat,  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  electric  telegraph  might  perhaps 
be  in  existence,  but  the  world,  the  living,  moving, 
active  world  would  know  nothing  of  them.  They 
would  not  have  told  upon  humanity  as  they  have 
told,  and  are  every  day  telling.  Beautiful  min- 
iature models  might  be  seen,  however,  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers^  No.  —  rue  St. 
Martin.  Once  a  month,  in  summer,  the  boat 
would  be  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic upon  the  grand  basin  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries:  the  locomotive  would  occasionally 
make  the  tour  of  the  Louvre  before  a  select  com- 
pany of  distinguished  strangers  and  invited  guests. 
As  for  the  electric  telegraph  it  would  be  estab- 
lished in  one  of  the  longest  saUes  at  the  Garden 
of  Plants.  Periodically  like  the  great  water- 
works at  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud,  and  like  them 
advertised  in  the  papers  four  or  five  days  in  ad- 
vance, the  marvellous  telegraph  would  be  nuuU 
to  play,  **  On  nous  annonee  que  U  teUgraphe 
Heetrique  es  saississant  et  merveUleux  produit  de  la 
seienee  Franeaiat,  jouera  diwumche  prochaUh  d 
trots  hiures  priems.'*  A  Samni  would  be  at 
hand  to  explain  to  the  curious  spectators  how 
there  was  no  doubt  that  if  the  wires  were  ex- 
tended across  the  city  of  Paris,  firom  the  Arch  of 
Triumph  to  the  Airrt^re  du  TVonc,  the  commu- 
nication would  be  equally  prompt  and  sure  as 
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mcroM  the  room.  Indeed  it  was  almott  certmin« 
that  the  moet  distant  extremitiee  of  France  might 
by  possibility  be  thus  brought  into  instant  com- 
munication with  each  other!  Perhaps  if  left  to 
herself  France  might*  about  the  year  1949,  after 
amusing  herself  for  a  century  with  the  scientific 
play-thing,  and  glorifying  herself  for  its  invention, 
actually  put  Marseilles  and  Paris  in  instant 
communication  with  each  other  by  this  means. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land leading  the  way,  France  is  aU^ady  conside- 
rably advanced  in  the  practical  application  of 
steamboats  and  locomotives.  Thanks  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  pushing,  shaming, 
almost  kicking  her  on,  she  is  about  to  venture, 
nearly  a  century  before  her  time,  upon  some  prac- 
tical experiment  of  the  electric  telegraph.  See 
how  timidly  she  talks  even  with  the  example  of 
England  and  the  United  Stales  before  her  eyes, 
of  establishiag  two  or  three  lines  radiating  trom 
Paris  and  delivering  them  to  the  use  of  the  rail 
road  companies  and  the  public.  It  is  the  repub- 
lican minister  of  the  interior,  in  the  year  1849, 
who  thus  expresses  himself  in  an  expose  recently 
published. 

**  We  believe  that  the  inconveniences  appre- 
hended from  the  delivering  to  public  use  the  elec- 
tric telegraphs  have  been  much  exaggerated; 
and  we  think  that  with  all  the  guaranties  which 
the  administration  will  take  care  to  establish,  re- 
serving to  itself  for  insUnce  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  transmitting  despatches,  and  the  right  of 
even  totally  suspending  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
under  circumstances  when  its  use  would  seem  to 
jeopard  the  public  order  and  security,  the  ad- 
mission of  private  persons  to  the  use  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  wOl  not  be  attended  with  greater 
danger  than  the  admission  of  the  same  persons 
to  the  use  of  rail-roads  and  the  other  means  and 
instruments  of  progress  in  general.  We  will  add 
that  the  transmission  of  ail  despatches  will  be 
subjected  to  tariffs  which  will,  we  hope,  produce 
sums  sufficiently  important  to  compensate  the 
state  at  least  in  part  for  the  outlays  it  will  make 
for  the  construction  of  these  lines  and  keeping 
them  in  repair." 

There  exist  at  present  in  France  two  lines  of 
telegraphic  communication;  one  from  Paris  to 
Rouen,  the  other  from  Paris  to  Valenciennes  and 
Lille  composing  an  aggregate  length  of  310  miles. 
The  public  has  never  been  admitted  to  the  use  of 
them  at  all,  and  the  rail-road  companies  under  such 
embarrassing  restrictions  that  die  use  was  aban- 
doned by  them.  They  are  of  but  little  service 
to  government  itself,  and  much  of  the  time  are 
out  of  repair.  But  government — (yes,  there's  the 
clog  and  the  curse  to  Industry  and  Enterprise  in 
France !  the  government  must  have  not  merely 


a  finger  in  the  pie,  nor  a  whole  hand,  but  both 
hands) — government  seems  now  to  be  seriooaiy 
taking  hold  of  the  matter.  Three  new  lines  it 
is  now  ordered  shall  be  added  to  the  two  already 
existing.  1st.  From  Ronen  to  Havre  about  ^ 
miles,  thus  completing  the  line  from  Paris  to 
Havre— estimated  cost  $2a206.  2nd.  From 
Paris  to  Tonnerre,  on  the  MarseUlee  rail-road« 
00  miles — at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,152.  did^ 
From  Paris  to  Angers  on  the  road  to  Bordeanx — 
to  cost  $73,776.  These  triegraphic  lines,  p«t 
up  at  government  expense  and  controlled  by 
government  exclusively,  will  prove  of  but  very 
little  service  to  the  public  generally.  They  are 
not  meant  to  serve  the  public  but  to  serve  the 
government.  They  will  put  the  minister  of  the 
interior  within  a  few  honn  of  the  most  distant 
prefects — they  will  maintain — ^they  aro  meant  to 
maintain — ^the  curse  of  France— eexIraliziafMM, 
the  predominance  of  Paris  over  the  departments, 
the  pernicious  rule  of  the  capital,  the  sabjection 
of  thirty-four  millions  to  one  million. 

W^.  ^V.  H* 
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A  NIGHT  IN  THE  HAUNTED  CHABIBER. 
A  LESSON  FOR  THE  CREDULOUS. 

It  was  put  midnight,  and  a  taper  light 

Gleamed  fitfaUy  on  the  hearth, 
AU  around  was  hushed,  save  the  blast  which  rushed 

And  roared  like  the  sea  in  its  wrath. 

'Twas  an  awfiil  gale !  and  at  times  would  wafl 

Like  a  mourner  o*er  the  dead. 
The  windows  would  shake,  as  if  an  earthquake 

Began  its  havoc  to  spread. 

In  this  trying  state,  at  an  hour  so  late, 

Alone  m  <fte  htumted  room  f 
With  bitter  regret,  I  lamented  the  bet 

I  had  made  to  brave  its  gloom. 

At  length  the  wind  ceased, — my  terror  decreased. 

And  I  closed  my  eyes  to  sleep  ; 
But  the  nap  I  sought  was  not  to  be  caught. 

For  wide  awake  did  I  keep. 

Feelmg  so  dreary,  restless  and  weary, 

Oh,  how  I  wished  for  the  dawn ! 
The  minutes  seemed  hours,  winged  by  wicked  powers, 

So  heavily  they  moved  on. 

The  lamp  would  glimmer,— bum  dimmer  and  dimmer, 

Then  shed  a  blue  light  around ! 
A  shade  on  the  wall,  resembled  a  pall, 

Its  (Knges  trailing  the  ground. 
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The  old  oak  table,  of  hne  so  sable. 

Looked  Uke  a  funeral  bier. 
And  each  antique  chair,  BtiS*,  high-backed  and  queer,   ^ 

A  canon*e  stall  did  appear. 

I  laid  still  as  death!  restramed  every  breath. 

And  traced  the  forms  on  the  chintz— 
l^ejf  seemed  to  advance,  in  a  weird  like  dance, 

And  their  uncouth  steps  to  mince. 

I  averted  my  face,  from  the  hideous  race, 

With  their  odd,  fantastic  gait, 
And  shuddering  with  dread,  enveloped  my  head, 

Expecting  a  diieftil  fate. 

Soon  came  a  faint  cry,  and  something  ran  by 

Quick  scampering  over  the  floor ! 
Round  and  round  it  flew,  the  lamp  it  overthrew 

I  shrieked— and  remember  no  more. 

Friends  found  me  next  day,  as  senseless  as  clay 

And  cold  as  a  block  of  ice ! 
At  my  bed-side  sat,  my  favorite  cat 

By  her, — ^lay  two  slaughtered  mice. 

There  was  then  no  doubt,  of  what  caused  the  rout, 

Which  scared  me  out  of  my  wits- 
Puss  raised  the  turmoil,  and  upset  the  oil 

In  catching  a  treat  for  her  kits. 

And  how  she  got  there,  was  equally  clear, 

For  in  haste  the  night  before, 
I  bad  quickly  undrest,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Neglecting  to  fasten  the  door. 

Puss  wandering  astray,  while  seeking  for  prey, 

And  finding  the  door  ajar, 
Had  slyly  crept  in ; — then  followed  the  din 

Of  her  predatory  war. 


AN  EXCELLENT  SPEECH. 

We  never  read  a  speech  of  Mr.  Everett  without  wish- 
ing to  preserve  it.  The  following  effort  is  certainly  "  too 
good  to  be  lost,"  and  as  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  any 
other  than  newspaper  form,  we  gladly  give  up  to  it  a  few 
pages  of  the  Messenger.  We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of 
it,  in  a  Boston  paper,  to  the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished 
author.r— £(i.  Mett, 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EDWARD  EVERETT, 

AT  THE  DINNER  TABLE  AT  CAMBRIDGE, 

August  21, 1849. 

Being^  ike  hut  day  qf  the  Sestum  ef  the  American  Aua- 
ciaiian  for  (he  AdcaneemetU  of  Science* 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  with  your  permiflsion,  for 
the  discharge  of  a  yet  unperformed  duty.  We 
have,  sir,  in  the  hall  above,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day,  adopted  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the 
worthy  officers  of  the  Association ;  to  the  citi- 
s&ens  of  Cainbrid|;e,  and  the  associations  and  ia- 


dividaals  in  the  vicinity  who  have  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  Institution,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
the  convenience  and  gratification  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  There  still 
remains  a  debt  of  this  kind  to  be  acquitted ;  and 
I  propose.  Sir,  before  I  take  my  seat,  to  en- 
deavor to  perform  it,  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  ladies  who  have  honored  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,  both  here  at  the  social  table  and 
in  the  Sections,  with  their  presence  and  connte- 
nance. 

Before  I  do  this,  I  will  crave  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  objects  of  the  Association  and 
the  character  of  its  meetings  the  present  year* 
Thu  I  shall  do  with  the  greatest  boldness,  even 
though  I  may  be  breaking  through  the  regulation 
which  was  adopted,  for  very  good  reasons,  that 
there  should  be  no  speaking  at  the  dinner  table. 
We  have  reached  the  last  day,  on  which  we  shall 
meet  together,  and  my  bad  example,  in  this  res- 
pect, cannot  be  drawn  into  an  inconvenient  pre- 
cedent for  the  present  year. 

But  I  am  desirous  of  availing  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  say,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  transactions  of  the  Association,  at  its  present 
meeting  have  been  highly  creditable  to  its  mem- 
bers and  to  the  science  of  the  country.    I  had  an 
opportunity  in  1841  of  attending  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  a  similar  association  at  Florence,  consist- 
ing of  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  of 
the  men  of  science  of  Italy  and  the  neighboring 
countries ;  and  in  the  years  1842, 1844,  and  1845, 
I  enjoyed  a  similar  opportunity  in  reference  to 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science.    It  appears  to  me,  that, 
in  the  scientific  character  of  Hb  proceedings  at 
the  present  meeting,  the  American  Association 
will  compare  advantageously  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  number  of  men  of  science  in  atten- 
dance is  much  less;  but  I  think  the  volume  of 
thisyear*s  transactions  when  published  will  show 
proportionably  a  large  number  of  communica- 
tions, on  interesting  and  important  topics,  in  most 
of  the  departments  of  science,  and  exhibiting  as 
much  original  research  and  sound  speculation, 
as  the  annual  reports  of  any  of  the  European 
Associations.    I  make  this  remark  with  the  less 
hesitation,  because  I  have  myself  borne  no  other 
part  in  the  scientific  labors  of  the  Association 
than  that  of  a  gratified  and  instructed  listener ; 
and  also  because  among  the  circumstances  which 
have  enabled  the  Association  to  present  such  fair 
ground  of  comparison  with  its  European  con- 
temporaries, no  one  can  forget  that  European 
talent  of  the  highest  order  is  to  be  found  b  our 
ranks.* 

*  Among  the  active  memberB  of  the  Aeaocittioii  at  the 
present  meeting  were  Professors  Agassiz  and  Ouyot  of 
NeuchateL 
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I  think  no  one.  Sir,  could  have  mttended  eny 
considermble  number  of  the  meetings  of  the  Ae- 
■ociation,  and  witnewed  its  course  of  operatione* 
but  must  have  been  satisfied,  if  he  had  doubts 
before,  of  the  utility  of  such  an  institution.  A 
meeting  of  scientific  men  from  every  part  of  the 
Union  with  the  opportunity  thus  sfibrded  for  en- 
tering into  friendly  personal  relations  is  itself  an 
object  of  no  mean  importance;  especially  in  a 
country  so  large  as  this,  and  destitute  of  any  one 
great  metropolis.  It  cannot  have  escaped  any 
one*s  observation  that  much  time,  labor,  and  skil- 
ful research  must  have  been  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  many  of  the  memoirs,  which  it  it 
highly  probable  would  not  have  been  bestowed 
upon  scientific  pursuits,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces. Much  11  gained,  at  all  times,  by  the  actual 
presence  of  the  instructor,  and  the  animation  of 
the  living  voice.  An  impression  is  made  by  them 
which  is  rarely  produced  by  the  lifeless  page  of 
the  printed  volume.  I  do  not  of  course  mean 
that  lecturing  can  ever  take  the  place  of  study ; 
but  it  is  an  admirable  assistant.  Then  too  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  afibrding,  in  the  discussions  to  which  the 
memoirs  are  subjected,  an  opportunity  for  the 
friendly  collision  of  intellect  and  the  instructive 
comparison  of  opinions,  which  nothing  but  oral 
instruction  can  yield.  These  topics  might  be 
easily  expanded,  but  I  think  I  shouU  undertake 
a  very  superfluous  office  should  I  endeavor  more 
in  detail  on  the  present  occasion,  to  set  forth  the 
usefulness  of  institutions  of  this  kind. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  objected  to  them 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  they  do  not  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  truth.  The  question  is  frequently 
asked,  in  reference  to  the  great  European  Asso- 
ciations of  this  kind,  What  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  them  ?  Well,  Sir,  in  this  demand  for 
Discoveries  as  the  test  of  usefulness,  on  the  part 
of  associated  or  individual  effort,  there  is  no  little 
vagueness  and  a  good  deal  of  injustice.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  unreasonable  as  an  exclusive 
test  of  utility,  to  demand  either  of  scientific  bod- 
ies, or  of  single  votaries  of  science,  that  they 
should  make  discoveries.  If  by  **  discoveries'*  we 
mean  matters  of  fact  before  unknown,  such  as 
the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  American 
Continent,  or  of  the  planet  Uranus  or  Neptune, 
or  of  the  effect  of  vaccination,  it  would  be  shut- 
ting up  the  domain  of  science  within  very  nar- 
row limits,  to  exclude  from  it  all  but  a  very  few, 
who  to  the  greatest  sagacity  and  generally  also 
the  greatest  diligence,  have  united  the  greatest 
good  fortune.  If  we  set  up  this  standard,  we 
should  strike  at  the  root  not  merely  of  thb  As- 
sociation, but  of  almost  every  other  specific  form 
of  scientific  action. — Discoveries  such  as  I  men- 
tion are,  necessarily,  more  or  less  casual  in  their 


immediaie  origiB. — Or  ratlwr  there  is  m  iiapfiy 
inspiration, — an  unexplained,  inexplicable 
dling  of  mind, — ^whieb  no  logic  can  t0aefa,  no  dii 
cipline  certainly  produce.  That  the  globe  wan 
spherical  was  not  fiiat  conceived  by  Colnmbiia ; 
how  happened  it  that  he  first  formed  the  practi« 
cal  conception  of  reaching  the  Indies  by^  saiin^ 
to  the  West  f  The  pertnrbatioBS  of  Uramis  Iwvtt 
been  sustained  by  astronomen  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century; — ^what  inspired  Leverrier  and  Adaais 
alone,  with  the  happy  thongfat  of  deducing  from 
them  the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  planet  f 
If  we  use  the  term  **  discovery,"  in  referaace 
to  great  general  laws  of  nature,  such  as  the  Co- 
pemican  System,  the  attraction  of  gravitatioii« 
the  relations  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  dien 
the  unreasonableness  of  objecting  to  scieBtifie 
Associations,  that  they  have  not  prodnced  mmd 
are  not  likely  to  produce  such  results,  is  stiB  mora 
apparent.  Discoveries  of  this  kind,  even  though 
apparently  referable  to  single  authors,  to  particu- 
lar periods  of  time,  and  to  distinct  coarses  of  re- 
search, are  so  only  in  a  Umifesd  degree.  They 
are  the  product  of  the  whole  condition  of  sdence 
at  the  time ; — they  are  its  consummate  flower ; 
its  ripened  fruit.  Such  discoveries  strike  their 
roots  far  into  the  past, — they  are  not  made ;  they 
have  grown.  The  preparation  of  centurieB  hsM 
gradually  opened  the  way  for  them ; — hundreds 
of  minds  have  taken  part  in  the  discovery,  faun^ 
dreds  of  years  before  it  is  made.  At  length  the 
worid  of  science  is  ripe  for  the  grand  result ; 
the  fulkiess  of  time  is  come ;  the  gifted  genius 
destined  to  put  the  last  band  to  the  work  ia 
bom,  and  the  ** discovery"  is  made;  not  sel- 
dom, perhaps,  in  popular  acceptation,  with  aa 
exaggeration  of  its  absolute  novelty;  an  over- 
rating of  the  originality  of  the  discoverer  and 
consequent  injustice  to  his  predecessora. — Pope 
beautifully  says, 

**  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  ni^t  ;— 
God  said, '  Let  Newton  be' ;— and  all  waa  Uf  ht.** 


This  certainly  is  very  happily  said,  by  way  of 
epigrammatic  eulogy ; — but  it  would  not  bear  sci- 
entific examination.  The  illustrious  philosopher 
as  just  and  modest  as  he  was  great,  did  not  so 
deem  of  himself. — Were  the  laws  of  nature 
wholly  hidden  in  darkness  before  the  time  of 
Newton  ?  Had  Copernicus,  Tycho,  Kepler,  Ga- 
lileo thrown  no  light  upon  them  ? 

So,  too,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  still  more  impor- 
tant reflection,  after  the  discovery  of  some  such 
general  law  is  made,  the  work  of  Science  is  by 
no  means  exhausted.  Even  if  it  were  ttue  that 
Scientific  Associations  had  no  tendency  to  pre* 
mote  discovery,  in  either  sense  of  the  word,  it 
might  still  be  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that 
they  furnish  occasions  and  facilities  for  iOustra- 
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tiog  and  diffnaing  more  widely  the  knowledge  of 
tke  great  laws  of  Nature.  There  10  a  point  on 
wbieb«  if  time  permitted,  and  I  were  addressing 
•n  andienee  of  yonng  men  who  needed  eneonr- 
Bgements  to  engage  with  ardor  in  the  parsuit  of 
Science,  I  would  gladly  enlarge.  I  would  say  to 
them,  fear  not  that  the  masters  who  have  gone 
iMforeyott,  have  reaped  the  field  of  Sdenee  so 
thoroughly,  aa  to  leave  neither  harvest  nor  glean- 
ing for  their  snceessors.  True,  indeed,  the  New- 
tons  have  lived  and  taught ;  not  to  supersede  and 
render  superfluona,  hnt  to  prepare  the  way  for 
diaciples  and  followers,  not  unworthy  to  be  called 
the  Newtons  of  alter  ages.  The  discovery  of  a 
great  law  is  an  enlargement  not  an  exhaustion  of 
the  domain  of  Science.  Each  new  truth  is  a 
lever  for  the  discovery  of  ftirther  truth.  It  may 
never  be  given  again  to  the  human  intellect,  (but 
who  shall  say  that  it  never  will  be  given,)  to  at- 
tain another  generalization  at  once  of  such  di- 
vine simplicity  and  stupendous  magnitude  as  the 
Law  of  Gravitation.  But  I  think  it  may  with 
truth  be  said,  that  The  System  of  the  Universe 
resting  on  that  law  has  been  more  fully  developed 
by  the  snccessors  of  Newton  than  by  himself. 
It  was  believed  in  1729  that  the  maximum  of  tel- 
escopic power  had  been  atained : — ^And  the  Solar 
System  as  then  understood  comprised  six  primary 
planets  and  ten  secondaries! — There  are  now 
discovered  nineteen  planetary  bodies  which  re- 
volve round  the  Sun,  and  (if  we  allow  two  satel- 
lites for  Neptune)  twenty-one  secondaries ! 

This  important  truth,  that  a  great  discovery 
not  only  leads  to,  but  stands  in  need  of  further 
researches,  is  most  happily  expressed  in  a  fine 
apostrophe  of  the  poet  Cowley  to  the  philoso- 
pher Uobbes,  which  attracted  my  notice  as  I 
happened  into  the  bookseller's  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  seemed  to  me  so  full  of  wisdom 
as  to  impress  itself  upon  my  memory.  Cowley 
addresses  Hobbes  as  *'The  great  Columbus  of 
the  golden  lands  of  new  philosophies."  Few 
persons,  at  the  present  day  would  be  disposed  to 
admit  the  claim  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmes- 
bury  to  this  magnificent  title.  But  the  strain  in 
which  Cowley  proceeds,  however  uncouth  in 
point  of  versification,  is  singularly  acute  and  dis- 
criminating : 

**  Thoa  great  Colambiu  of  the  golden  land  of  new  Phi- 
loeophies! 

Thj  taak  ia  harder  much  than  hie, 
For  thy  learned  America  ia 
Not  only  firat  found  out  by  thee. 
And  mdely  left  to  future  industiy, 
But  thy  eloqueaoe  and  thy  wit 
Has  planted,  peopled,  built  and  ciTifised  it." 


The  verse  b  rude,  but  the  lesson  is  significant. 
Coliunbas  may  set  foot  on  a  contment  before  un- 


seen by  civilized  man;  Copernicus  may  sweep 
away  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  Ptolemaic 
theory  and  establish  the  Sun  on  his  central 
throne ;  and  Newton  may  demonstrate  the  won- 
drous law  which  binds  every  member  of  the  sys- 
tem,— forever  attracted  and  forever  repelled,— to 
that  mysterious  Centre.  But  after  all  these  great 
discoveries  have  been  made,  there  is  not  only 
room,  there  is  a  crying  demand,  a  great  intellec- 
tnal  necessity  for  further  progress.  Other  discov- 
erers, other  philosophers  must  rise  to  unfold  the 
consequences  of  these  primordial  truths  ;-^to 
plant  and  people  these  scientific  continents  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  on  Cowley's  metaphor) 
with  new  experiments  and  observations ;  to  build 
them  up  with  harmonious  systems ;  to  civilize 
them  into  a  refined  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
service  of  moral  beings. 

This  is  the  work  left  to  the  mass  of  the  scien- 
tific community,  and  no  one  can  reasonably  deny 
that  an  association  like  ours  is  an  approved  and 
effective  part  of  that  system  of  concerted  action, 
by  which  men  advantageously  unite  themselves 
to  accomplish  desirable  ends.  And  it  is  most 
cheering  to  learn  from  the  example  of  the  great 
discoverers  that  the  materials  for  carrying  on  their 
work, — the  elements  of  farther  discovery, — sur- 
round us  on  every  side.  There  is  no  error  more 
gross  than  that  the  knowledge  of  the  great  truths 
which  form  the  glory  of  modem  science  must  be 
directly  sought  from  the  depths  of  the  heavens 
above  or  of  the  abyss  below.  Or  if  philosophi- 
cal analysis  enables  us,  in  some  degree,  to  pene- 
trate to  the  mysteries  of  the  earth  we  inhabit  or 
of  the  mighty  universe  of  which  it  forms  so  small 
a  part,  it  is  by  virtue  of  laws  and  principles  ex- 
emplified as  clearly  in  the  motes  that  cheaply 
people  the  sun-beam, — as  in  the  mighty  spheres 
that  are  held  in  their  orbits  by  the  Sun.  The 
law  of  gravitation  was  suggested  to  Newton,  not 
by  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  comet  drawn 
down  to  the  sun  from  the  outskirts  of  the  solar 
system,  but  by  an  apple  falling  from  a  tree  to  the 
earth.  The  glass  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  with 
the  water  it  contains,  is  of  itself  a  richly  stored 
cabinet  of  scientific  truth.  By  the  ancients,  the 
water,  believed  to  be  a  simple  substance,  was  no 
doubt  regarded  chiefly  as  the  element  designed 
to  moisten  and  fertilize  the  earth,  to  quench  the 
thfarst  of  man,  to  separate  Greece  from  the  lands 
of  the  Barbarians.  By  a  great  progress  of  art,  it 
came  to  serve  for  the  construction  of  a  clepsydra. 
Modem  science  early  took  note  of  the  expansive 
powers  of  steam; — ^The  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
Savory,  and  Newcomen  attempted  and  Bolton 
and  Watt,  perfected  the  machinery  which  has 
made  the  vapor  of  boiling  water  the  life-spring 
of  modem  industry,  and  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
Fulton  converted  it  into  the  great  means  of  com- 
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merce  and  commuDication  around  the  globe. 
Questioned  by  chemical  science,  the  same  lim- 
pid element  is  made  to  yield  to  Cavendish  and 
Priestley  the  secret  of  its  gaseous  composition, 
and  thus  becomes  the  starting  point  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  our  modem  chemistry;  teach- 
ing us  at  the  outset  the  somewhat  startling  fact, 
that  aqva  fortis  and  the  common  air  we  breathe 
consist  of  precisely  the  same  ingredients,  in  pro- 
portions a  little  Taried.  Physiology  here  takes 
her  turn;  and  my  friend  opposite,  who  favors  me 
with  an  approving  smile,  (Prof.  Agassis,)  is  ready 
to  subject  the  contents  of  the  glass  to  the  crea- 
tive focus  of  his  microscope,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  organisation,  circulation,  and  whole  animal 
economy  of  orders  of  beings,  whose  existence  is 
apparent  only  under  the  higher  powers.  Not 
content  with  the  harvest  of  science  to  be  reaped 
from  the  water,  our  worthy  President  (Professor 
Henry)  is  thinking  of  the  glass.  To  his  eye  it 
is  a  tolerable  cylinder.  His  mind  runs  upon  elec- 
tricity, induction,  and  the  relations  of  galvanism 
and  magnetism,  to  the  illustration  of  which  he 
has  himself  so  materially  contributed.  Here  we 
reach  the  magnetic  telegraph, — ^the  electric  clock, 
and  their  application  to  the  measurement  of  dif- 
ferences of  longitude,  anf  the  observation  and 
record  of  celestial  phenomena; — ^an  apparatus 
so  wonderful  that,  as  we  have  heard  in  the  Sec- 
tions, a  child  of  twelve  years  old,  who  sees  iWor 
the  first  time,  can  observe  and  record  the  pas- 
sage of  a  star  over  the  wires  of  the  micrometer, 
more  correctly  than  it  could  be  done  by  the  most 
skilful  observer  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thus  we 
are  carried  back  to  a  more  accurate  observation 
of  the  heavens,  by  that  electric  spark  which 
Franklin  first  drew  from  the  clouds. 

But  it  is  time,  Sir,  to  think  of  performing  the 
duty  for  which  I  originally  rose  to  address  you. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  the 
present  meeting  of  the  Association  that  they  have 
been  attended  by  so  many  ladies.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  from  a  distance  have 
been  accompanied  with  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters who,  together  with  the  ladies  of  Cambridge, 
have  not  only  from  day  to  day  honored  our  so- 
cial table  with  their  company,  but  have  given 
their  diligent  attention  in  the  Sections.  The 
Association  has,  I  understand,  been  favored  in 
this  way  for  the  first  time  at  the  present  meeting. 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  scientific  transactions,  that  they  have 
been  animated  and  encouraged  by  this  unusual 
presence ;  and  the  preserving  attendance  of  our 
fair  friends  to  the  close  of  the  session  authorises 
the  hope  that  they  have  been  gratified  listeners. 
How  much  our  social  meetings  in  this  hall  have 
been  enlivened  by  their  presence  I  need  not  say. 
I  trust  the  example  which  they  have  set,  the 


present  year,  will  be  fottowed  at  the  fhtnre  meet- 
ings of  the  Association.  When  we  recal  the 
names  of  Caroline  Henchell,  of  Mary  Somer- 
ville,  and  may  I  not  add  of  onr  own  Maria 
Mitchell,  we  need  no  arguments  to  shew  that  the 
cultivation  of  science  is  by  no  means  the  exdo- 
sive  mission  of  man.  The  time  may  come  per- 
haps when  my  successor  in  the  doty  I  now  per- 
form will  be  called  upon  to  retam  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  Association  not  only  to  die 
ladies  who  have  honored  the  meetinga  by  their 
presence,  but  to  those  who  have  contributed  to 
their  Scientific  Transactions.  I  beg  leave.  Sir, 
to  submit  the  following  motion : — 

J^olveA,  that  the  thanks  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  be 
|;iven  to  the  ladies  who  have  honored  the  meet- 
ings of  the  AssociatioB  with  their  attendance. 

The  question  on  this  resolution  was  put  by  the 
President,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  a  privilege  of  which  we  gladly  avail  ovr- 
selTea,  to  send  off  a  **  merry  Cbristiiiaa"  te  eaeh  of  ow 
sabscriben  in  the  last  pagies  of  our  December  nonibery 
with  the  certainty  of  its  being  received,  through  the  agenr 
cy  of  steam,  in  time  for  the  annual  festivity.  Our  readere 
in  Paris,  (and  we  have  many  in  that  lar-distant  metropo- 
lis,) will  get  our  benison  before  the  jeit  de  NoH  is  perfecitt- 
ed.  Those  who  dwell  in  the  fiur  west,  by  the  waten  of 
the  great  Lakes,  and  in  the  dark  forests  of  Mineaota,  will 
also  be  assured  of  our  good  wishes  over  the  game-dinner 
of  Christmas  day.  Certain  New  England  friends  who 
stoutly  maintain  the  orthodoxy  of  the  blessed  season  m 
the  face  of  Thanksgiving  frolics,  and  hold  to  the  doctrine 
of  mince-pies  as  opposed  to  punqikins,  will  accept  and 
return,  we  trust,  our  cordial  gratulations  on  the  approach 
of  the  holiday  period.  And  upon  some  good  people  on 
the  borders  of  our  sister  Republic,  who  have  helped  to 
extend  the  Messenger  among  their  feUow-citisens  of  Texas 
we  shall  come  down,  (without  a  failure  of  the  mail,)  with 
our  **  merry  Christmas'*  on  the  eve  of  the  "  witching  and 
hallowed  time.**  Gentle  readers,  to  one  and  all  we  say 
BenedicUe  ! 


THE  YEAR  BOOKS. 

It  was  Leigh  Hunt,  we  believe,  who  said  ia 
December  **  How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  fires  again  !*'  Tliii 
exclamation  of  the  jolly  old  cockney-poet  is  soggeetire  of 
in-door  comfort  in  every  shape,  not  only  of  raddy  heaitb- 
stones,  but  of  small,  well-fhrnished  parlors,  of  great  aim- 
chairs,  and  of  the  companionship  of  the  annuals.  The 
sight  of  a  centre-table  covered  with  these  resplendent  vd- 
tmiea,  arrayed  in  the  leather  of  if  erocco  and  gleamiiir 
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with  the  purple  of  Tyre,  goes  far  to  reconcile  ub  to  the 
notion  that  we  live  in  a  hi^^hly  enlightened  age  of  the 
world.  What  would  our  respected  progenitors  of  the  last 
century  eay,  could  they  heboid  the  dassling  books  with 
which  we  now  adorn  our  sitting-rooms !  Indeed,  what 
would  the  old  Atheuans,  who  walked  among  architectu- 
ral triumphs  that  mankind  has  ever  since  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  imitate,  say  of  these  intellectual  toys,  could  they 
rise  from  their  graves  and  visit  the  book-shops  of  Broad- 
way !  Did  Pericles  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  Aspasia 
snch  a  pnsent  as  the  Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book  7  Were 
tliere  any  Books  of  Beauty  to  preserve  in  line-engraving 
the  features  of  Cleopatra?  We  are  seriously  of  opinion 
that  if  we  were  called  upon  to  say  in  what  respect  the 
nineteenth  century  most  excels  the  age  of  Grecian  supre- 
macy, we  should  pass  by  the  telegraph  and  the  rail-car,  and 
mention  the  exceeding  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  book- 
making  has  been  brought. 

In  saying  this  we  allude  mors  especially  to  the 
English  publications,  for  in  all  the  essentials  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  department,  John  Bull  is  very  far  be- 
fore us.  We  should  advise  our  friends,  therefore,  who 
design  making  the  customary  interchange  of  tokens  of 
afiection,  at  the  end  of  this  year  of  grace,  to  get  the 
London  annuals,  as  ''books  which  are  books.*'  Among 
the  Tast  multitude  of  glittering  quartos  and  folios  from  the 
American  press  with  which  the  tables  of  the  booksellers 
are  loaded,  for  1850,  we  have  seen  few  that  deserve  special 
commendation  and  these  few  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  of 
the  class  of  aimuah.  We  mention  such  as  we  think  meri- 
torious. 

A  beantifhl  volume  is  the  new  edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Amelia,  from  the  press  of  Appleton  A,  Co.  The  golden 
cadences  of  Mrs.  Welby's  song  are  too  femiliar  to  the  ears 
of  our  readers  to  demand  our  praise,  so  that  we  need  only 
■ay  that  the  present  edition  is  a  most  worthy  and  accepta- 
ble one.  A  few  very  choice  engravings,  from  designs  by 
Weir,  set  off  the  sweet  numbers  of  our  fiivorite  poetess. 

The  same  publishere  present  a  sumptuous  volume  in 
the  **  Women  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  richly 
bound  in  styles  from  the  antique.  The  engravings  are 
very  well  executed,  but  we  should  have  preferred,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects,  a  closer  imitation  of  the  Italian 
masters,  as  in  the  Madonna  of  Raphael  in  the  Frontispiece. 
We  most  cordially  conunend  the  volume  to  the  pretty- 
book-purchasing  community. 

Putnam,  never  backward  in  his  branch  of  the  arts,  gives 
IKS  a  large  batch  of  elegantly  illustrated  gift-books, — The 
Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  and  Mrs.  Ellet's  "Family 
Pictures  from  the  Bible,**  with  designs  by  Darley,  Maclise 
and  other  eminent  artists.  The  Illustrated  Sketch-Book, 
published  last  year,  met  with  so  large  a  sale,  that  Mr. 
Putnam  brings  out  a  new  edition  of  it  to  accompany  those 
above  mentioned.  We  must  notice  also  a  really  superb 
book  published  by  Putnam,  the  "  Lays  of  the  Western 
World,"  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  country,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  best  of  the  flowering  chrysanthemums 
of  literature. 

Every  now  and  then  we  have  a  gala-day  of 
of  pomp  and  parade,  in  our  quiet  little  city  of  Richmond, 
which  affords  the  daily  press  a  capital  opportunity  for  a 
good  local  paragraph.  One  such  has  recently  occurred. 
That  great  chieftain.  General  Winfield  Scott,  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  military  and  citizens  of  Richmond*  on  Tuesday 
13th  November.  The  reception  took  place  in  the  south- 
em  portico  of  the  capitol,  where  an  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  Wm.  H.  Macferland,  Esq.,  to  which  Gien. 
Scott  responded  in  becoming  terms.  It  was  a  brave  sight, 
an  autumnal  sun  shinins  down  on  that  old  warrior  in  his 


harness,  surrounded  by  a  large  multitude,  assembled  to  do 
him  honor  in  the  city  of  his  early  manhood,  the  metropo- 
lis of  his  native  State.  Those  who  were  present  will  not 
readily  forget  it.  Conspicuous  on  that  occasion  was  a 
young  soldier,  distinguished  by  gallant  service  and  a  se- 
vere wound  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  whom  Gen.  Scott  had 
honored  with  the  confidential  relation  o£aid4e<amp.  In 
a  late  number  of  the  Literary  World  we  find  a  poem  in- 
scribed to  this  gentleman,  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  those  who  know  him. 

To  Brevet  Caftauv  Schdtler  Hamilton. 


**  Mira  ilfavorecido  del  Dioi^ 

It  was  not  superstition's  breath 
That  thus  dispelled  the  fear  of  death ; 
Those  words  the  aged  chief  bequeathed. 
In  memory's  garland  should  be  wreathed 
To  nerve  thy  soul  in  battle's  strife, 
And  shield  it  from  the  wiles  of  life. 
**  Favored  of  God !"  does  his  right  arm 
A  chosen  few  protect  frt>m  harm  1 
Can  a  frail  mortal  win  by  prayer. 
The  blessing  of  his  parti4U  care  f 
Those  who  have  never  wandered  fer 
From  childhood's  high  and  cloudless  star ; 
Whose  primal  love  has  kept  its  glow. 
Who've  held  their  birthright  pure  below ; 
The  meek,  the  trustftil,  and  the  brave 
Are  nearer  God  than  this  world's  slave ; 
Their  life,  thus  charmed  by  noble  zeal, 
Wards  evil  off  like  tempered  steel : 
For  selApossession,  feith  and  skill 
(The  great  preservatives  from  iU) — 
Live  in  a  soul  where  justice  reigns, 
And  Honor  more  than  Law  rsetrains. 
•<  Favored  of  God  !"-^  let  this  be 
A  holy  watchword  unto  thee! — 
A  sign  that  thou  art  pledged  to  wear 
Immunities  which  angels  share. 
Won  on  the  earth  in  thy  first  youth, 
Bf  loyaUf  to  Natmrt^gtnUkT'^ 

Thzkla. 

One  of  the  most  touching  of  the  compoaitiona 
of  poor  Poe,  is  the  Sonnet  to  his  mother-in-law.  It  bears 
the  impress  of  sincere  feeling  and  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  his  better  moments,  when  his  spirit  returning  fix>m 
"  the  misty  mid*region  of  Weir"  and  the  companionship  of 
the  Ghouls,  betrayed  that  touch  of  nature  which  makea 
the  whole  world  kin.    Here  is  the  Soimet—- 

So  If  NET  TO  MT  MOTHEB. 

Because  the  angels  in  the  Heavens  above, 

Devoutly  singing  unto  one  another. 
Can  find  amid  their  burning  terms  of  love. 

None  so  devotional  as  that  of  **  mother," 
Therefore  by  that  sweet  name  I  long  have  called  you ; 

You  who  are  more  than  mother  unto  me. 
Filling  my  heart  of  hearts,  where  God  installed  you. 

In  setting  my  Virginia's  spirit  free. 
Jfy  mother — my  own  mother,  who  died  eariy. 

Was  but  the  mother  of  myself;  but  you 

*  When  sererely  wounded,  Capt.  Hamilton  waa  taken 
to  a  hamlet  near  Monterey,  where  the  Alcalde,  observing 
the  impress  of  a  bullet  on  the  button  of  his  coat,  assem- 
bling the  children  of  the  village  around  him,  exclaimed— 
**Mira  el  favorecido  del  Dios!"— Be*o/<l  Me  favored^ 
God. 
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Are  mother  to  the  dead  I  lored  ao  dearly, 

Are  thus  more  precious  than  the  one  1  knew. 
By  that  mfinity  with  whieh  my  wife 
Waa  dearer  to  my  aottl  than  its  aoal  lUe. 

It  is  a  melancholy  things  to  know  that  this  lady  has 
been  left  in  the  most  destitnte  circumstanees  by  the  death 
of  her  son-in-law.  We  trust  that  **  the  humane  and  chari- 
table** (as  the  adTcrtifiements  of  the  Morning  Post  have  it) 
will  respond  to  the  appeal  that  has  already  been  made  in 
her  behalfi  and  we  a«k  "  the  Brothers  Cheeryble"  of  Amer- 
ica (our  &ith  is  firm  in  tlie  existence  of  such  an  amiable 
pair)  to  extend  to  her  such  relief  as  in  the  kindness  of 
their  hearts  they  shall  think  consonant  with  the  dictates 
of  philanthropy.  It  is  a  case  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
that  religion  which  we  are  assured  is  ^'pure  and  undefiled 
before  God  and  the  Father." 

Those  perscms  who  desire  to  contribute  to  ao  noble  a 
charity  as  this  may  make  remittancea  to  N.  P.  Willis  Esq. 
Office  of  the  Home  Journal,  New  York  City,  who  will  ap- 
ply the  receipts  to  the  immediate  relief  of  Mn.  Clemm. 


It  is  with  Bad  feelings  indeed  that  we  copy  the 
following  announcement  from  the  Southern  Literary  Qa- 
Eette. 

DIED. 

In  Charleston,  8.  C.  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  a  protracted  illneas,  Mary  Elizabeth  Lae,  in 
whose  beautiful  character  many  of  the  virtues  that  adorn 
humanity  were  blended,  and  where  meekness  and  humility 
shone  pre-eminently.  Her  death  has  left  a  vacancy  in 
the  hearts  of  her  loved  and  loving  friends,  which  only 
time  can  fill  up.  To  her  immediate  and  devoted  relativea 
her  loss  is  irreparable.  **  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Miss  Lex  was  a  daughter  of  William  Lee  Esq.,  and  a 
niece  of  the  late  Judge  Thomaa  Lee  of  Charieatim,  S.  C. 
She  contributed  frequently  to  the  best  magazines  of  the 
country,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was  an  especial  fk- 
vorite  with  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  who  will  recol- 
lect the  fine  poetical  talent  developed  in  the  Indian's  Re- 
venge, a  Legend  of  Toccoa,  in  Four  Parts,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  12th  volume. 

But  a  few  days  before  this  lovely  being  passed  into  the 
heavenly  land,  another  spirit  **  whose  lips  o*erflowed  with 
song,"  was  colled  away  to  her  final  rest.  Miss  Mart  G. 
Wells,  well  knovni  for  her  graceful  contributions  to  the 
Messenger,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2nd  of  September 
last.  Her  disease  was  pulmonary  consumption,  that  dis- 
tressing malady  whfeh  seems  to  be  the  chosen  guise  in 
which  the  dread  angel  approaches  the  fairest  and  meekest 
of  earth*8  creatures.  She  lingered  seven  months,  bearing 
her  sufferings  with  the  most  afiecting  resignation,  and 
looking  with  such  tranquil  compoaure  for  the  last  great 
change,  that  she  herself  chose  a  spot  in  the  Cemetery  of 
Laurel  Hill  as  the  receptacle  of  her  earthly  remains.  There 
they  now  repose. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  fiill  away  the  bloasoms  that  adorn  die 
rugged  path  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.  Of  the  two  kin- 
dred spirits  whose  decease  we  have  just  recorded,  we  may 
say,  in  the  significant  image  of  Bryant's  elegiac  reraes, 
that  it  was  meet  that  they  should  perish  with  the  flowers, 
for  their  lives  were  assimilated  to  the  radiant  sphere  to 
which  they  have  taken  flight,  and  they  walked  on  earth 
as  in  the  land  of  Beulah,  catching  at  times  bright  glimp- 1 
ees  of  the  Delectable  Mountains.  ' 
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RsDBURir :  HU  Firtt  Voyage,  Being  the  SaOor-Bcf 
Ccnfe9$iam9aMdReminiseenceB  of  the  8o»  of  «  Gtn&O' 
man,  in  Ae  Merekani  Serviee,  By  Herwum  MdvtOe, 
antbor  of  **Typee,**  "Omoo,"  and  '^Maff."  New 
York :  Harper  Sl  Brothers.    1849. 

If  this  vohun  be  am  imagiwiy  namtive  thn  is  it  tlM 
most  life-4iks  and  natural  iietiaa  aince  Robjaaoii  Cmaoe^s 
account  of  hia  life  on  the  laland  of  Jman  F&mmnie:r,  Mr. 
Melville  has  naade  ample  amends  in  Redbun  for  tlw  gt^ 
teaquenesa  and  proUzity  of  hia  laat  work,  **  Mardi,** 
we  found  it  impoaaible  to  rand  thiough.  No 
undertake  to  any,  can  find  m  this  sailor^ioj 
any  incident  that  might  not  haTe  happened— any ,  that 
not  the  air  of  strict  piobability.  The  deeeriptions  of 
before  the  inaat,of  the  sailor  boarding^ioaaea  in 
pool,  of  dock  serriee  and  foreeastle  naagea,  are  weU-dmwn 
and  BometimeB  remind  us  of  BnoUett.  Far  the  pnrpoas 
of  introducing  a  few  peaaagea,  we  give  an  oatliiie  of  titas 
namtive. 

WeUingborongh  Redbmrn,  the  son  of  a  bankmpt  umv- 
chant,  living  with  his  mother,  then  a  widow,on  the  banks 
of  the  HndsoB,  resohrea  to  go  to  aea.  Carrying  thia  res- 
olntion  into  eActhe  afaips  on  board  dm  HiglklaiMler,afint 
claas  meiehanmsan,  for  LiverpooL  Being  qnite  a  boy  he 
meeta  with  little  conaideration  at  the  haada  of  the  crew 
and  begins  to  discover  that  the  bunk  of  a  ahip  (like  a 
newly  macadamized  road  to  a  h^C  carriage)  is  not 
''what  it's  cracked  up  to  be.**  Hia  ideas  of  tisB  captain 
in  particttlar  are  greatly  modified.  He  hadaeen  that  efi- 
cial  aUooortssy  snd  tmmoHer  in  mod§  at  the  time  ba 
aigned  his  articlea  in  New  York.  At  aea  he  was  quite 
another  aort  of  person.  Redbom,  with  the  atmost  sinah 
plicity,  designed  making  a  aocial  call  on  the  captain  in 
his  cabin,  encouraged  by  his  aflable  manner  on  shove. 
This  is  his  aocoont  of  the  matter,  told  with  ezqaisile 


"  When  two  or  three  days  had  passed  without  the  ca]»- 
tain's  speaking  to  me  in  any  way,  or  sending  word  into 
the  forecastle  that  he  wished  me  to  drop  into  the  cabin  to 
pay  my  respects,  I  began  to  think  whether  I  should  not 
make  the  first  advances,  and  whether  indeed  he  did  not 
expect  it  of  me,  since  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  he  a  man ;  and 
perhapa  that  might  have  been  the  reason  why  be  had  not 
spoken  to  me  yet,  deeming  it  more  proper  and  respectfol 
for  me  to  address  him  first.  I  thought  he  mii^t  be  sA 
fended,  too,  especially  if  he  were  a  proud  man,  with  len- 
der feelings.  So  one  evening,  a  little  befiire  sundown,  m 
the  second  dog-watch,  n^ien  there  was  no  mote  work  to 
be  done,  I  concluded  to  call  and  aee  hinu 

**  After  drawing  a  bucket  of  water,  and  haying  a  good 
wash,  to  get  ofl*  some  of  the  chicken-coop  stains,  I  went 
down  into  the  forecastle  to  dress  myself  as  neatly  aa  I 
could.  I  put  on  a  white  shirt  in  place  of  my  red  one,  and 
got  into  a  pair  of  cloth  trowaen  instead  of  my  duck  onea, 
and  put  on  my  new  pumps,  and  then  carefrdly  bruahing 
my  ahooting  jacket  I  put  that  on  over  all,  ao  thnt  upon 
the  whole  I  made  quite  a  genteel  figure,  at  least  for  a 
forecastle,  though  I  would  not  have  looked  so  well  in  a 
drawing-room. 

**  When  the  sailors  saw  me  thus  emfdoyed,  they  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I 
was  dressing  to  go  ashore ;  I  told  them  no,  for  we  wen 
then  out  of  sight  of  land  *,  but  that  I  waa  going  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  captain.  Upon  which  they  all  langfaed 
and  shouted,  as  if  I  were  a  simpleton  -,  though  there  seenh* 
ed  nothing  so  veiy  simple  in  going  to  make  aa  evening 
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call  upon  my  friend.  Then  some  of  tbem  tried  to  dissuade 
met  BAjiBg  I  was  green  and  raw :  but  Jackson,  who  was 
looking  on,  cried  out  with  a  hideous  grin — ^'Let  him 
l^y  let  him  go,  men — ^he  is  a  nice  boy.  Let  him  go ;  the 
eaptain  has  some  nuts  and  raisins  for  him.'  And  so  he 
^raa  going  on,  when  one  of  Ms  violent  fits  of  coughing 
■eized  him,  and  he  was  almost  choked. 

**  As  I  was  about  leaving  the  forecastle,  I  happened  to 
look  at  my  hands,  and  seeing  them  stained  all  over  of  a 
deep  yellow,  for  that  morning  the  mate  had  set  me  to  tar- 
some  strips  of  canvass  for  the  rigging,  I  thought  it 
luld  never  do  to  present  myself  before  a  gentleman  that 
ty ;  so  ibr  want  of  kids,  I  slipped  on  a  pair  of  wooUen 
WRitf^ff**,  which  my  mother  had  knit  for  me  to  carry  to  sea. 
Aa  1  was  putting  them  on,  Jackson  asked  me  whether  he 
shouldn't  call  a  carriage;  and  another  bade  me  not  to 
Ibcjget  to  present  bis  best  respects  to  the  skipper.  I  left 
them  all  tittering,  and  coming  on  deck  was  passing  the 
cook-house,  when  the  old  cook  called  after  me,  saying  I 
hod  forgot  my  cane, 

**  But  I  did  not  heed  their  impudence,  and  was  walking 
etraight  towards  the  cabin-door  on  the  quarter-deck,  when 
the  chief  mate  met  me.  I  touched  my  hat,  and  was  pas- 
aing  him,  when,  after  staring  at  me  till  I  thought  his  eyes 
would  burst  out,  he  all  at  once  caught  me  by  the  collar, 
and  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  wanted  to  know  what  I 
meant  by  playing  such  tricks  aboard  a  ship  that  he  was 
mate  of  7  I  told  him  to  lot  go  of  me  or  I  would  complain 
to  my  friend  the  captain,  whom  I  intended  to  visit  that 
evening.  Upon  this  he  gave  me  such  a  whirl  round  that 
I  thought  the  Gulf  Stream  was  in  my  head ;  and  then 
ahoved  me  forward,  roaring  out  I  know  not  what.  Mean- 
while the  sailors  were  all  standing  round  the  windlass 
looking  aft,  mightily  tickled. 

'^Seeing  I  could  not  e£GBct  my  object  that  night,  I  thought 
it  best  to  defer  it  for  the  present ;  and  reaming  among 
the  sailors,  Jackson  asked  me  how  I  had  round  the  cap- 
tain, and  whether  the  next  time  I  went,  I  would  not  take 
a  friend  along  and  introduce  him. 

*^  The  upshot  of  this  business  was,  that  before  I  went  to 
aleep  that  night,  I  felt  well  satisfied  that  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary for  sailors  to  call  on  the  captain  in  the  cabin ;  and 
I  began  to  have  an  inkling  of  the  fact  that  I  had  acted 
like  a  fool ;  but  it  all  arose  from  my  ignorance  of  sea 


The  Jackson  here  mentioned  is  the  petty  tyrant  of  the 
forecastle,  who  maltreats  his  inferiors  and  exercises  a  hard 
away  over  Redbum. 

After  a  thirty  days*  passage  the  Highlander  at  last 
hauls  up  in  Prince's  Dock,  Liverpool,  and  Redbum  goes 
ashore  to  look  about  him.  After  getting  comfortably  in- 
stalled at  the  '^Baltimore  Clipper,"  a  nautical  caravansera, 
he  takes  a  turn  of  the  town  assisted  by  an  old  guide-book 
which  his  fiither  had  purchased  on  a  visit  to  Liverpool 
many  years  before.  The  book  of  course  is  superannuated, 
antediluvian,  and  our  young  hero  is  sensibly  afiected  in 
not  being  able  to  find  the  haunts  of  the  fiuher  as  marked 
down  in  it.  All  attempts  to  discover  a  certain  Riddough's 
Hotel,  whereat  his  fother  had  lodged,  proving  fruitless,  he 
■peculates  on  it  as  follows — 

**  Then,  indeed,  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  me  concern- 
ing my  guide-book ;  and  all  my  previous  dim  suspicions 
were  almost  confirmed.  It  was  nearly  half  a  century  be- 
hind the  age !  and  no  more  fit  to  guide  me  about  the  town 
than  the  map  of  PompeiL 

*'  it  was  a  sad,  a  solemn,  and  a  most  melancholy  thought. 
The  book  on  which  I  had  so  much  relied ;  the  book  in 
the  old  morocco  cover;  the  book  with  the  cocked-hat 
eoners ;  the  book  ftdl  of  fine  old  family  associations ;  the 


book  with  seventeen  plates,  executed  in  the  highest  stylo 
of  art;  this  precious  book  was  next  to  useless.  Yes,  the 
thing  that  had  guided  the  father,  could  not  guide  the  son* 
And  I  sat  down  on  a  shop  step,  and  gave  loose  to  medi- 
tation. 

**■  Here,  now,  oh,  Wellingborough,  thought  I,  learn  a 
lesson  and  never  forget  it.  This  world,  my  boy,  is  a  mov- 
ing world ;  its  Riddough's  Hotels  are  forever  being  pulled 
down;  it  never  stands  still;  and  its  sands  are  forever 
shifting.  This  very  harbor  of  Liverpool  is  gradually  fil- 
ling up,  they  say;  and  who  knows  what  your  son  (if  you 
ever  have  one)  may  behold,  when  he  comes  to  visit  Liver* 
pool,  as  long  after  you  as  you  come  after  his  grand&ther. 
And,  Wellingborough,  as  your  father's  guide-book  is  no 
guide  for  you,  neither  would  yours  (could  you  afibrd  to 
buy  a  modem  one  to  day)  be  a  trae  guide  to  those  who 
come  after  you.  Guide-books,  Wellingborough,  are  the 
least  reliable  books  m  all  literature ;  and  nearly  all  literal 
ture,  in  one  sense,  is  made  up  of  guide-books.  Old  ones 
tell  us  the  way  our  fathera  went,  through  the  thorough- 
fiures  and  courts  of  old ;  but  how  few  of  those  former  places 
can  their  posterity  trace,  amid  avenues  of  modem  erec- 
tions ;  to  how  few  is  the  old  guide-book  now  a  clew ! 
Every  age  makes  its  own  guide-books,  and  the  old  ones 
are  used  for  waste  paper.  But  there  is  one  Holy  Guide- 
Book,  Wellingborough,  that  will  never  lead  you  astray, 
if  you  but  follow  it  aright ;  and  some  noble  monumeDts 
that  remain,  though  the  pyramids  cramble. 

**•  But  though  I  rose  from  the  door-step  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  boy,  and  though  my  guide-book  had  been  stripped 
of  its  reputation  for  infallibility,  I  did  not  treat  with  con- 
tumely or  disdain,  those  sacred  pages  which  had  once 
been  a  beacon  to  my  sire." 

Redbum  begins  to  observe  critically  the  sights  of  Liv- 
erpool and  to  comment  thereupon.  His  reflectionB  on  tha 
draught-horses  are  quite  philosophical : 

^  Among  all  the  sights  of  the  docks,  the  noble  truck- 
horses  are  not  the  least  striking  to  a  stranger.  They  are 
large  and  powerful  brates,  with  such  sleek  and  glossy 
coats,  that  they  look  as  if  brushed  and  put  on  by  a  valet 
every  morning.  They  march  with  a  slow  and  stately 
step,  lifting  their  ponderous  hoofe  like  royal  Siam  ala- 
phants.  Thou  shalt  not  lay  stripes  upon  the  Roman  citi- 
zens ;  for  their  docility  is  such,  they  are  guided  without 
rein  or  lash ;  they  go  or  come,  halt  or  march  on,  at  a 
whisper.  So  grave,  dignified,  gentlemanly,  and  courteous 
did  the  fine  truck-hones  look — so  full  of  calm  intelligeaoe 
and  sagacity,  that  often  I  endeavored  to  get  into  conver-> 
sa4on  with  them,  as  they  stood  in  contemplative  attitudea 
while  their  loads  were  preparing.  But  all  I  could  get 
from  them  was  the  mere  recognition  of  a  firiendly  neigh ; 
though  I  would  stake  much  upon  it  that,  could  I  have 
spoken  in  their  language,  I  would  have  derived  from  them 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  touching  the  docks, 
where  they  passed  the  whole  of  their  dignified  lives. 

**  There  are  unknown  worlds  of  knowledge  in  brates ; 
and  whenever  you  mark  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  with  a  peculi- 
arly mild,  calm,  deep-seated  eye,  be  sure  he  is  an  Aristotle 
or  a  Kant,  tranquilly  speculating  upon  the  mysteries  in 
man.  No  philosophera  so  thoroughly  comprehend  us  aa 
dogs  and  horses.  They  see  through  us  at  a  glance.  And 
after  all,  what  is  a  hone,  but  aspecies  of  four-footed  dumb 
man,  in  a  leathern  overall,  who  happens  to  Uve  upon  oats, 
and  toils  for  his  masters,  half-requited  or  abused,  like  the 
biped  hewere  of  wood  and  drewen  of  water  ?  But  there 
is  a  touch  of  divinity  even  in  brutes,  and  a  special  halo 
about  a  horse,  that  should  forever  exempt  him  from  indig- 
nities. As  for  those  mi^estic,  magisterial  track-horses  of 
the  docks,  I  would  as  soon  think  ol  itriking  a  judge  on 
the  bench,  as  to  lay  violent  hand  upon  thdr  holy  hktes. 
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"  It  is  wonderAil  what  loads  llietr  m^esCiM  will  conde- 
scend to  draw.  The  track  is  a  large  square  platform,  on 
four  low  wheels ;  and  upon  this  the  lumpers  pile  bale 
after  bale  of  cotton,  as  if  they  were  filling  a  laige  ware- 
house, and  3ret  a  procession  of  three  of  these  horses  will 
tranquilly  walk  away  with  the  whole.'* 

We  should  like  to  quote  the  passage  descriptive  of  Red- 
bum's  stroll  into  the  country  and  his  STening  meal  with 
the  hospitable  cottager  and  his  three  rosy-cheeked  daugh- 
ters, which  stands  in  striking  relief  to  the  melodra- 
matic midnight  trip  to  London  with  Harry  Bolton,  but 
we  have  no  room  for  it.  We  must  be  getting  back 
with  Redbnm  on  his  return  Toyage  with  its  tragic  inci- 
dents, one  of  which  we  copy,  passing  by  the  thrilling 
transcript  of  the  pestilence  in  the  steerage.  Our  quota- 
tion, (the  last  we  can  make,)  is  the  death  of  Jackson,  who 
ho  long  labored  under  an  incurable  consumption. 


"'Off  Cape  Cod!'  said  the  steward,  coming  forward 
finom  the  quartersleck,  where  the  captain  had  just  been 
taking  his  noon  obserration ;  sweeping  the  vast  horison 
with  his  quadrant,  like  a  dandy  circumnavigating  the 
dress-circle  of  an  amphitheater  with  his  glass. 

**  Ojf  Cape  Cei  /  and  in  the  shore-bloom  that  came  to 
OS— even  firom  that  desert  of  sand-hillocks— methought  I 
could  almost  distinguish  the  fragrance  of  the  rose-bush 
my  listen  and  1  bad  planted,  in  our  for  inland  garden  at 
home.  Delicious  odors  are  those  of  our  mother  Earth ; 
which  like  a  flower-pot  set  with  a  thousand  shniba,  greets 
the  eager  voyager  from  afor. 

**  The  breeae  was  stiS;  and  so  drove  us  along  that  we 
turned  over  two  broad,  blue  furrows  from  our  bows,  as  we 
plowed  the  watery  prairie.  By  night  it  was  a  reef-top- 
sail-breese ;  but  so  hnpatient  was  the  captain  to  make  his 
port  before  a  shift  of  wind  overtook  us,  that  even  yet  we 
carried  a  maintop-gallant-sail,  though  the  light  mast 
sprung  like  a  switch. 

**  In  the  second  dog-watch,  however,  the  breese  became 
such,  that  at  last  the  order  was  g^en  to  douse  the  top- 
gallant-sail, and  clap  a  reef  into  all  three  top-sails. 

**  While  the  men  were  settling  away  the  halyards  on 
deck,  and  before  they  had  begun  to  haul  out  the  reef- 
tackles,  to  the  surprise  of  several,  Jackson  came  up  from 
the  forecastle,  and,  for  the  fovt  time  in  four  weeks  or  more, 
took  hold  of  a  rope. 

**  Like  most  seamen,  who  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
▼oyage,  have  been  off  duty  from  sickness,  he  was,  per- 
haps, desirous,  just  previous  to  entering  port,  of  remind- 
ing the  captain  of  his  existence,  and  also  that  he  expect- 
ed his  wages ;  but,  alas!  his  wages  proved  the  wages  of 
sin. 

"  At  no  time  could  he  better  signalize  his  disposition  to 
work  than  upon  an  occasion  like  the  present ;  which  gen- 
erally attracts  every  soul  on  deck,  from  the  captain  to  the 
child  in  the  steerage. 

^  His  aspect  was  damp  and  death-like ;  the  blue  hollows 
of  his  eyes  were  like  vaults  full  of  snakes ;  and  issuing 
so  unexpectedly  from  his  dark  tomb  in  the  forecastle,  he 
looked  like  a  man  raised  from  the  dead. 

**  Before  the  sailon  had  made  fast  the  reef-tackle,  Jack- 
son was  tottering  up  the  riggmg ;  thus  getting  die  start  oi 
them,  and  securing  his  place  at  the  extreme  weather-end 
of  the  topsail-yard — ^which  in  rec6ng  is  accounted  the  post 
of  honor.  For  it  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
man,  that  though  when  on  duty  he  would  shy  away  from 
mere  dull  work  in  a  calm,  yet  in  tempest-time  he  always 
claimed  the  van,  and  would  yield  it  to  none ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  one  cause  of  his  unbounded  dominion  over 
the  men. 

"  Soon  we  were  all  strung  along  the  main-topsail  yard ; 
the  ship  rearing  and  plunging  under  us,  like  a  runaway 


steed;  each  man  griping  his  reef-point,  and  sideways 
leaning,  dra^ping  the  sail  over  towan)  Jackson  whoae  bu- 
siness it  was  to  confine  the  reef  comer  to  the  yard. 

"  His  hat  and  shoes  were  off;  and  he  rode  the  jard-ana 
end,  leaning  backward  to  the  gale,  and  pulling  at  eaimg- 
rope,  like  a  bridle.  At  all  times,  tins  is  a  moment  of  fran- 
tic exertion  with  saOors,  whose  spirits  seem  then  to  par- 
take of  the  commotion  of  the  elements,  as  they  hang  in 
the  gale,  between  heaven  and  earth ;  and  Aoi  it  is  too, 
that  they  are  the  most  pro&ne. 

'''Haul  out  to  windward!'  coughed  JsckaoUfWith  a 
blasphemous  cry,  and  he  threw  himself  back  with  a  vio- 
lent strain  upon  the  bridle  in  his  hand.  But  die  w3d 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  his  faanda 
dropped  to  his  side,  and  the  bellying  sail  was  ^pattered 
with  a  torrent  of  blood  from  his  lungs. 

"  As  the  man  next  him  stretched  out  bis  arm  to  ssve^ 
Jackson  feO  headlong  finom  the  yard,  and  with  a  long 
seethe,  plunged  like  a  diver  into  the  sea. 

"  It  was  when  the  ship  had  rolled  to  windward,  wfaiefa, 
with  the  long  projectioB  of  the  yaid-arm  over  the  aide, 
made  him  strike  hx  out  upon  the  water.  Hit  foil 
seen  by  the  whole  upward-gasing  crowd  on  deck, 
of  whom  were  spotted  with  the  blood  that  trickled  down 
the  sail,  while  they  raised  a  spontaneous  cry,  so  shrill  and 
wild  that  a  blind  man  might  have  known  something  deadly 
had  happened. 

"  Clutching  our  reef-points,  we  hung  over  the  stick,  and 
gazed  down  to  the  one  white,  bubbling  spot,  which  had 
closed  over  the  head  of  our  shqimate ;  but  the  next  minute 
it  was  brewed  into  the  common  yeast  of  the  waves  and 
Jackson  never  arose.  We  waited  a  few  minutes,  expect- 
ing an  order  to  descend,  haul  back  the  fbre-yaid,  and 
man  the  boat ;  but  instead  of  that,  the  next  sound  that 
greeted  us  was,  'Bear  a  hand,  and  reef  away,  men!*  from 
the  mate. 

"Indeed,  upon  reflection,  it  would  have  been  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  save  Jackson;  for  besides  tlmt  he  mast  bsTe 
been  dead,  ere  he  struck  the  sear-and  if  he  had  net  beea 
dead  then,  the  firat  immeraion  must  have  driven  Ins  sool 
from  his  lacerated  lungs— our  jolly-boat  would  have  taken 
full  fifteen  minutes  to  launch  into  the  waves." 

Our  readera  will  be  satisfied  after  the  extracts  we  have 
given  that  Redburo  is  no  ordinary  book.  We  trust  Jfr. 
Melville  may  write  many  more  such,  and  let  Polynesia 
alone  in  future,  as  a  field  that  he  has  himself  fully  ex- 
hausted. We  have  had  enough  of  Babbalai^a  and  the 
anthropopagi  generally  and  we  regard  ia  beUe  MontBogt 
as  a  young  lady  who  has  had  her  day. 

Redbum  is  for  sale  by  Morris  and  Brother. 


The  Monumevts  of  Egypt  ;  or  Egypt  a  Witness  for  die 
Bible.  By  FrawM  L,  Hawk*,  D.  />.,  LL.  2>.  WiA 
Notet  tf  a  Voyage  up  the  Nile  by  aa  AmeHeaa.  New 
York:  George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.  London: 
John  Murray.    M.DCCC.L. 

Dr.  Hawks  has  rendered  a  real  and  valuable  service  to 
literature  and  to  religion  in  the  compilation  of  the  present 
volume, — ^we  say  compilation,  because  he  disclaims  all 
pretension  to  originality  in  the  preface.  His  object  hai 
been  to  collect  into  a  simple  and  intelligible  compend,  the 
results  of  the  research  of  all  the  most  enlightened  expkh 
rera  of  the  wide  field  of  Egy-pUan  archKology.  In  this 
design  he  has  been  abundantly  successful.  Indeed  no 
one  united  in  himself  so  many  requisites  Uxr  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  task  as  Dr.  Hawks.  A  man  of  profound 
learning  and  most  refined  taste,  he  had  visited  in  peraon 
the  ruins  and  monuments  which  ore  the  subject  of  Che 
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present  inquiry,  and  with  their  appearance  fresh  in  his 
memory,  he  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  sum  up  the  evi- 
dence of  eariier  Tisiters.  The  interest  which  still  investB 
thQ  land  of  the  pyramids,  and  makes  the  shattered  sculp- 
tures of  Thebes  eloquent  of  a  remote  grandeur,  will  ren- 
der the  labors  of  Dr.  Hawks  acceptable  to  all ;  while  the 
Christian  world  will  receive  with  thanks  a  learned  and 
tmthful  exposition,  tending  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  re- 
eord  of  the  Scriptures.  Not  the  least  readable  portion  of 
the  work  is  the  account  of  a  "  Voyage  up  the  Nile"  du- 
ring 1848  and  1849,  by  an  intelligent  American  gentleman 
whose  name  is  not  given. 

The  style  of  the  publication  is  very  excellent,  being  uni- 
form with  **  Layard*s  Nineveh,"  recently  issued  firom  the 
same  establishment.  The  book  is  fi>r  sale  by  Nash  Sl 
Woodhouse. 


Tm  FouB  GoiPiLS;  Arranged  at  a  Praetieal  FamUf 
Cowmemtarpjor  every  dof  tn  Iks  Year,  By  the  author 
of  **  The  Peep  of  Day,"  dtc^  dtc,  dtc.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  St,  Company,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia : 
Geo.  S.  Appleton,  164  Chestnut  street.    M  J>CCCJL 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  excellent  publication  that  it 
comes  forth  in  the  beautiful  typography  of  the  Appletons 
and  under  the  editorial  auspices  of  a  learned  and  eloquent 
divine,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Rector  of  St. 
Geoige*s  Church,  New  York  City.  It  will  be  found  an 
instructive  companion  to  the  study  of  that  saddest  and 
most  touching  of  all  histories  narrated  in  the  sublime  re- 
coni  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  twelve  steel  engraviogs  and 
is  for  Bale  by  Morris  &  Brother,  and  Harrold  &,  Murray. 


Tn  History  of  Ajlfrsd  the  Grxat,  bf  Jacob  Ab- 
With  Engravings.  New  York :  Harper  dt  Broth- 


Again  we  congratulate  our  little  friends  on  their  good 
fiMtune  in  having  within  their  reach  the  story  of  a  great 
monarch  told  in  the  agreeable  style  of  Mr.  Abbott.  We 
have  already  taken  occasion  to  express  ounelves  in  warm 
terms  of  praiie  with  regard  to  Mr.  Abbott's  historical  se- 
ries, and  can  only  say  of  the  present  volume  that  it  is,  in 
all  respects,  excellent.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  sale  of  these  histories  has  been  unprecedented. 

The  History  of  Alfred  the  Great  may  be  obtained  of 
Morris  it  Brother. 


Etxhihgs  at  Woodlawv.  By  Mn.  EUett,  author  of 
**  The  Women  cf^  RepolnHoi^"  New  York :  Baker 
and  Scribner.    1849. 

We  have  here  an  agreeable  collection  of  German  le- 
gends, introduced  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a  pleasant 
little  fiction,  which  supposes  them  to  have  been  read  out 
to  the  family  cirele  of  the  Guions  at  Woodlawn,  by  a  cer- 
tain Professor  Azele,  deeply  versed  in  continental  Uten- 
tnre.  The  translations  are  very  spirited  and  faithful,  em- 
bracing selections  firom  Orimm,  Hi^ffman^  La  Motte  Fou^ 
fuS  and  other  distinguished  German  writen.  Mrs.  EUet, 
who  is  one  of  our  most  entertaining  writers,  will  receive 
the  thanks  of  all  those  who  read  to  be  amused,  for  her  pres- 
ent tasteful  addition  to  the  domain  of  English  fiction. 

For  sale  by  Morris  dt  Brother. 


The  Pilot  ;  A  Tale  of  ike  Sea,  By  the  author  of**  The 
Spy,"  **  Pioneera,"  du:.,  dLc.  Revieed,  eorreeted,  and 
jniuetraUd  itUh  a  new  ItUrodneHon,  Notee^  etc.  By  the 
Author.  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 
1849. 

It  is  now  twenty-six  yean  since  the  original  publication 
of  "  The  Pilot,"  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  host  of  far  less 
worthy  volumes  has  supplied  the  wants  of  the  reader  of 
romance ;  so  that  the  new  edition  will  have  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  novelty  to  the  present  generation.  We  know 
many  old  gentlemen  too,  who  have  declared  their  intention 
of  reviving  their  early  impressions  of  Mr.  Cooper  by  read- 
ing over  his  first  and  best  writings,  now  that  they  can  do 
so,  without  fotiguing  the  eyesight,  in  the  &ir,  clear  print 
of  Mr.  Putnam's  library  copies. 

"  The  Pilot"  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Nash  &,  Wood- 
house. 


Addsxss  *'on  TBI  Valitk  op  Warrnro,"  DeHeered  fte- 
forelkeSoeieifofAhmmeflke  UmeereiiyofVirgima, 
at  their  Annual  meeting,  June  29th  1849.  By  Georob 
E.  Dabnet.  Chariottesville :  Printed  by  O.  S.  Allen 
and  Co.  1849. 

It  is  a  proud  thing  for  our  State  Univenity  that,  before 
she  has  attained  a  quarter  of  a  century,  she  can  point  to 
such  men  as  Mr,  Dabney  among  her  foster-children.  It 
is  gratifying,  too,  to  see  one  who  is  identified,  as  it  were, 
with  the  interests  of  another  institution  of  learning,  recog- 
nizing the  filial  obligation  by  lending  interest  to  her  an- 
niversary. We  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  address 
of  Mr.  Dabney,  which  now  lies  before  us  in  printed  form, 
and  the  fovoreble  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  happy 
manner  and  musical  voice  of  the  onxor  has  been  con- 
firmed  in  the  perusal  of  it.  We  have  seldom  seen  the 
**  Value  of  Writing"  so  clearly  and  elegantly  announced. 
Mr.  Dabney's  style  is  singularly  chaste  and  pure,  fines 
6rom  the  aflfectation  of  "fine-writing"  and  yet  sufficiently 
adorned  with  the  graces  of  the  rhetorician. 


Los  Ghivoos:  ob.  Ah  Ivside  View  of  Mexico  ahd 
Califormia,  Wiik  Wanderinge  in  Peru,  Chili  tmd 
Polfnesia,  By  LieuL  Wiee,  U.  S.  N.  New  York : 
Baker  &  Scribner.    1849. 

We  have  an  objection  to  make,  in  limine^  to  the  volume 
before  us,  of  a  very  serious  nature,  that  whereas  having 
read  in  the  preface  that  Loe  Cfringoe  is  the  Anglo-Span- 
ish designation  for  greenkame^  we  proceeded  in  the  confi- 
dent expectation  of  being  amused  with  the  blundera  and 
escapades  of  a  land-lubber  at  sea  and  in  "  foreign  parts," 
and  found  only  a  very  graphic  and  mtertaining  account 
of  the  adventures  of  a  naval  officer  who  was  not  green  at 
all,  but  on  the  contrary  exceedingly  sharp  and  possessing 
a  charming  ineoneianee  the  wide  worid  over.  Lieut.  Wise 
we  should  take  to  be  a  capital  eompagnan  dm  toffage,  full 
of  animal  spirits  under  all  circumstances,  prepared  for  all 
the  emergencies  of  service,  ready  to  clear  decks  either  for 
an  engagement  or  a  bal  danei,  and  not  backward  in  pay- 
ing his  devtftrs,  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  another  Galli- 
cism,) to  the  softer  sex 


-firom  China  to  Peru. 


We  have  spent  some  pleasant  moments  in  the  perusal  of 
his  volume,  which  is  written  in  a  careless,  conversational, 
unambitious  quarter-deck  style  that  one  cannot  except  to 
even  in  the  most  critical  mood.    A  vast  deal  of  usefnl 
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knowledge  may  be  leathered  from  Lieut.  Wise**  narrative 
relating  to  California  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  we 
think  the  author  laiiiy  entitled  to  the  praise  awarded  bj 
Horace  to  him  who  mixes  the  agreeable  with  the  instruct- 
ive. 
The  book  is  for  sale  by  Morris  &,  Brother. 


Ths  Sacrxd  Poets  op  Eholaitd  aw  Ambkica,  From 
the  Eaiiiest  to  the  Present  Time.  EdiUd  bp  Rufua  W. 
Cfruwold,  Illustrated  with  Fine  Steel  Engravings. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  dt  Co.,  200  Broadway.  1850. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  this 
tasteftil  compilation.  The  devotional  poetry  it  contains 
has  been  selected  with  great  judgment  by  Dr.  Griswold, 
and  the  typography  and  embellishments  of  the  volume  are 
Tsry  beautiful. 

It  may  be  obtained  at  the  bookstores  of  Nash  dt  Wood- 
boose,  Harrold  dc.  Murray,  and  Morris  6l  Brother. 


Ths  Jsrrxiuoir  MomnuMr  HAOisiirs.  Conducted  by 
the  Students  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  November, 
1849.    Charlottesville,  Va.    James  Alexander. 

The  November  number  of  this  neat  little  publication  is 
before  us.  We  have  looked  over  its  contents  with  some 
<caie,  andao  for  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  exhibits  a  grati- 
fying improvement  upwi  either  of  tlM  former  magazines 
**  conducted  by  the  Students  of  the  University."  We  hope 
that  this  work,  which  is  prosecuted  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  **  Father**  of  the  institution,  will,  in  reality  as  in 
name,  be  **  conducted  bf  ike  Student*  of  the  Unwereitf'^ 
and  not  merely  by  a  few  designated  as  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee. We  well  recollect,  (and  we  must  say,  hiec  memini 
man  juvat,)  that  in  the  days  of  the  Collegian,  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  body  of  the  students  to  leave  the  entire  work 
of  the  magaxine  to  the  five  unhappy  individuals  who  had 
been  chosen  as  Editors,  and  to  play  the  critic  upon  their 
performances  afterwards,  as  each  monthly  number  ap- 
peared. We  trust  our  successors  will  manage  these  things 
better.  Among  three  hundred  and  twenty  young  gentle- 
men engaged  in  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences,  (we  re- 
joice at  this  large  number,)  there  should  certainly  be  tal- 
ent enough  to  make  a  monthly  magazine  of  the  highest 
excellence. 

The  articles  in  the  present  number  of  the  **  Jefierson 
Monument  Magazine**  are  varied  and  pleasing.  We  are 
glad  to  see  in  it  a  just  and  discriminating  review  of  the 
poems  of  P.  P.  Cooke. 


The  Old  World  :  Or  Scenes  and  Cities  in  Foreign 
.•   Lands,    By  William  Fumiss.    New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  d&  Co.    200  Broadway.    1849. 

So  miich  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  European 
travel  of  late  years  that  the  success  of  a  work  of  this 
character  depends  altogether  upon  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  ailthor  regards  thb  countries  described.  Mr. 
Fumiss  seems  to  have  gone  bver  the  route,  as  Csesar  went 
into  Gaul,  summa  diligenHa^  with  great  haste,  and  also, 
as  the  old  joke  renders  it,  o»  <ft«  top  of  a  dUigenee.  His 
sketches,  however,  are  agreeable  and  never  tire  the  reader. 
The  work  is  well^rinted  and  embellished  with  wood-cuts 
and  an  excellent  map  of  Europe. 

For  sale  by  Morris  d&  Brother,  Nash  &  Woodhouse, 
and  Harrold  &.  Murraiy. 


The  Akebican  Almahac  and  RepooOorf  of  Ustfai 
KnotfDledge  for  the  year  1850.  Boston :  Charles  C.  lit- 
tk  and  James  Brown. 

The  character  of  this  most  excellent  pnblieatioD  is  well 
set  forth  in  the  title.  It  is  a  **  Repository  of  Usefol  Knowl- 
edge for  the  year  1850*'  containing  not  merely  the  ordi- 
nary astronomical  calculations  of  Almanacs,  but  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  statistics  that  is  desirable  to  know  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  together  widi 
accurate  lists  of  the  officers  of  Government  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  War,  Treasury,  Navy  and  Interior, 
the  posture  of  our  foreign  relations,  etc.,etc.  No  one  who 
wishes  to  have  at  hand  the  most  reliable  fiurts  in  coDsee- 
tion  with  the  progress  of  the  United  States  should  be 
without  this  valuable  compendium.  Persons  residing  in 
the  country  can  obtain  it  free  of  postage  by  remitting  one 
Dollar  to  the  publishers,  Little  and  Brown,  Boston. 

Morris  d&  Brother  have  it  for  sale  in 


Thx  BtBLK.  A  Book  for  ths  World.  An  Address 
Deiioered  before  Ae  Cadefs  Bible  Boeietf  of  Ike  Vir- 
ginia MUitarf  Institute^  May  Ist,  1849.  By  B.M. 
Smitkf  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Stsontoa, 
Va.    New  York:  John  Wiley,  161  Broadway.    1849. 

This  is  a  short  and  well  written  address*  It  presents 
in  rapid  view  the  claims  of  the  sacred  volume  wpiSa  the 
consideration  of  the  world,  as  a  book  of  history,  a  tescher 
of  great  principles,  a  conservator  of  human  interests  sad 
a  patron  of  learning.  Mr.  Smith  has  done  well  in  con- 
senting to  the  publication  of  this  address  which  he  letti 
us  in  the  prefoce  was  written  with  no  view  to  its  append 
ance  in  print* 


SouTBXRif  AiTD  WESTERN  Travellbr*s  Guids.   New 
York :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.,  200  Broadway.    1849. 

The  want  of  such  a  publication  as  this  has  long  bsca 
felt.  The  Southern  and  Western  travello'  will  find  thii 
Guide  a  most  valuable  9€uiemeeum,  containing  the  folleat 
and  latest  intelligence  of  the  routes  of  travel,  with  exc^ 
lent  maps  of  all  the  principal  cities  and  rivers.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  a  very  moderate  price  and  may  be  obtsined  stsD 
the  bookstores. 


Georoe  P.  PoTif  AM  has  issued  the  first  volume  of  the 
promised  edition  of  Goldsmith*8  MisceUaneous  Works, 
and  "  The  Neighlfors,**  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
Miss  Bremer*s  works,  published  under  the  immediate  sa- 
perintendence  of  the  charming  Swedish  novelist  hereeU 
Both  of  these  books  are  of  the  choicest  description  ss  re- 
gards typography  and  outward  appearance.  "  The  Neigh- 
bors** contains  an  original  preface,  written  by  Miss  Bre- 
mer, during  her  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Downing  at  Newboigh 
on  the  Hudson,  together  with  a  handsome  portrait  lad 
autograph.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  edition  of  Gold- 
smith, that  it  is  the  only  eompleU  one  ever  publisked,  sad 
much  to  be  preferred  m  externals  to  any  firom  the  preeses 
of  London  or  Paris. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  obliging  Richmond  agenti, 
Messrs.  Nash  dt  Woodhouse,  for  copies  of  Blackwood** 
Magazine  and  the  Foreign  Reviews,  far  the  October  qo8^ 


ter. 


